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To my Honoured UN CL E 
JOHN MARSHA Mera: 
SIR, 
Send this Book to you, becauſe you firſt directed me to 
this Deſign. The Learned Gaſſendus was my Precedent; 
whom nevertheleſs I have not follow d in his Partiality: For 
he, tho limited to a Single Perſon, yet giveth himſelf Liberty 
of Enlargement, and taketh occaſion from this Subject to make 
the World acquainted with many excellent Diſquiſitions of 
his own. Our Scope being of a greater Latitude, affords leſs 
Opportunity to favour any Particular; whilſt there is due to 


every one the Commendation of their own Deſerts. This Bene- 
fit J hope to have received from the variety of the Subject, 


but far more are thoſe I owe to your Encouragement, which 


if I could wiſh leſs, I ſhould upon this Occaſion, that there 
might ſeem to have been expreſſed ſomething of Choice and 
Inclination in this Action, which is now but an inconſidera- 
ble Effect of the Gratitude of, 


Dear Uncle, 


Your moſt affectionate Nephew, and 


Humble Servant, 


THOMAS STANDLEY. 


PREFACE. 


2 _—_—_ 


— 


Iftory (which by Expounding action: of teacheth to regulate the future, and furniſheth us with 
Wiſdom. at the coſt of other Mens rience). is not unlike Painting: Their ſcope is the ſame; 
aud as in the latter it argues want 75 kill to look upon the whole Draught with. An indifferent eye, 
but to ſelect and inf upon Some chief particular 1s proper, to an Artiſt; ' /o be who reſts - 

risfied with the general Relation of Affaire, (not fixing upon ſome eminent Ator in that Story) lofeth us 
greateſt benefit ; ſince what is moſt particular, by its nearer affinity with us, hath greateſt influence upon 1s. 

Hence it ts that there are two kinds of Hiſtory ;, one repreſents general affairs of State; the other gives 
account of particular perſons, whoſe Lives have rendred them Eminent. Homer hath given an Eſſay of each, 
of the firft in bis Iliads, a relation of a War. betwixt different Nations; of the ſecond in his Odyſſes, confi- 
ned to the Perſon of Ulyſſes. | SEA EE” 

Now the life of Man being either practick, huſied in civil Aﬀairs of Peace and War, or Contemplative, 
retir d from publick Buſineſs to Speculation and Study of Ii dom, Divine or Humane, it follows that this 
perſonal Hiſtory be two-fold likewiſe, deſcribing either the Aﬀions of ſuch Perſons as are wholly intereſſed in 
the Aﬀairs of State (properly compared to the Perſons of adramatical deſign, whoſe ſingle Charatters and 
Parts ſerve only to make up one joynt Plot. Such are moſt of thoſe whoſe Lives are related by Plutarch, 

and the twelve Cæſars of & netonius) or the Lives of ſuch as have been excellent in ſome kind of Learning; 
zbus Antipho writ of Poets ; Eudemus of Aſtrolagers; Cicero and Plutarch of Orators, Suetonius of Graz. 
mariant. They who writ of Philoſophers exceeded the reſt far in number , of whom to give a particular ac- 
count will be unneceſſary, becauſe their Works are not extant, and therefore we ſhall only name them, Aetius, 
Anaxjlides, Antigonus, Antiſthenes, Ariſtocles, Ariſtoxenus, Callimachus, Clicomachus, Diocles, Dioge- 
nes Laertius, Eunapius, Heraclides, Hermippus, Heſychius, Hippobotus, Son, Idomeneus, Nicander, 

Nicias, Panztius, Porrius, Plutarch, Sotion and Theodorus. A. / 

Of almoſt all theſe (which is much to be deplored) there remain not any footſteps ;, the only Author in this 

kind for the more-ancient er f bers is Diogenes Laertius, ſor the /ater Eunapius. And to make the Miſ- 

fortune the greater, that which Laertius gives ws is ſo far ſhort of what he might haue done, that there is 
much more to be found of the ſame Perſons diſperſed among other Authors, which I have here collefled and dige- 

fied, with what diligence I could. | C h 

Nor is it unſeaſonable at this time to examine the Tenents of old Philoſophers, when ſe great variety of 
Opinions daily ſpring up; ſome of which are but raked out of the Ruines of Antiquity, which ought to be refto- 
red to their firſt Owners ; others being of late invention will receive addition, when advanced to ſuch height we 

look down to the bottom from which Philoſophy took ber firſt riſe, and ſee how great a progreſs ſhe bath made, 

"*wboſe beginnings are almoſt inſcrutable. PRETEEN, 25 

Although ſome Grecians have challenged to their Nation the Original of Philoſophy, -yet the mare Learned 

of them have acknowledged it derived from the Eaſt. Io omit the dark Tradit ions of the Athenians concern- 
ig Muſzus, of the Thebans concerning Linus, and of the Thracians about Orpheus, it 4s manifeſt that the 
Original of the Greek dag 4 x4 is to be derived from Thales, who Travelling into the Eaſt, firſt brought Na- 
tural Learning, Geometry, and 4ftrology thence into Greece, for which reaſon the Attribute of Wiſe was con- 
ferred upon him, and at the ſame time upon ſix others for their Eminence in Morality and Politicks. Thus 

Learning in the ancienteſt times was by the Greeks called Sophia (Wiſdom) and the Profeſſor thereof, who 

raiſed his Soul to an eminent degree of knowledge, 1 (wile :) Pythagoras it named it Philoſophy (love 

of Wiſdom) and 7 a Philoſopher, affirming, that no Man is Wiſe, but only God. | 

* Laert, vii. As concerning thoſe who were honoured with this Attribute of Wiſe, Damon the Cyrenean undervalues 

Thalet, them all, eſpecially the ſeven. Anaximenes ſaith, They were all addicted to Poetry ; Dicæarchus, that they 

were neither wiſe Men, nor Philoſophers, but upright Men and Law-grvers: Archetimus the Syracuſian wrote 
concerning their meeting with Cypſelus (Father to Periander) whereat he ſaith himſelf was preſent. Ephorus 
affirms they all met with Crœſus, Thales only excepted. Some ſay they met alſo at the Panionian Feaſt, and at 
Corinth, with Periander at Delphi. | 

There is ſome controverſie concerning their Sentences, of which ſome are aſcribed to ſeveral perſons,as that, 


Lacedemonian Chilon this profeſs d, 
Nothing too nuch; a Mean in all is beſt. 


4 Not Lepba- There is no leſs diſſent concerning their number. Leandrius for Cleobulus and My ſon, inſerts * Iphantus 
tum Gorfraadem Son of F Gorliades 4 Lebedian, or Epheſian, and Epimenides the Cretan. Plato (in his Protagoras) ſubſtitutes 
as the Inter- My ſon for Periander: Ephorus, Anacharſis for Myſon. Some add Pythagoras. Dicæarchus a//edgerh four, ac- 
r 9 knowledg'd by all, Thales, Bias, Piciacus and Solon : then names fix more, out of which are to r three, 
"Axsoixe@ Ariſtodemus, Pamphilus, Chilon the Lacedzmonian, Cleobulus, Anacharſis, Periander; ſome add“ Acufilaus 
KaCa views Son of Caba or Scabra an Argive. Hermippus in bis Treatiſe of the ſeven wiſe men, ſanh, they were in all ſe- 
ett I Vemteen, of which ſeven were variouſly named, which were, Solon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, 
ertius is ex- Periander, Anacharſis, Acuſilaus, Epimenides, Leophantus, Pherecydes, Ariſtodemus, Pythagoras, Laſus of 
plained con- Hermionea, Son of Charmantides, or Fore to Ariſtoxenus) of Simbrinus, Anaxagoras. Hippobotus in his 
trary to the In- Commentary of Philoſophers, reckons Linus, Orpheus, Solon, Periander, Anacharſis, Cleobulus, Myſon, Tha- 
_ cerprerers les, Bias, Pittacus, Epicharmus, Pythagoras. 

Laertius reckons them thus, Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander; whereunto he 
adds — My ſon, 8 and Pherecydes. Theſe, ſaith be, were called the Wiſe Men, to whon: 
Jome annex Piliſtratus the Tyrant. 


Among the Romans alſo three had the ſir-name of Sapiens, M. Cato, C. Latius, and L. Acilius. 
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HE. Reader cannot expect to find in this Place a 
long Recital of Intrigues and Adventures; 
for as the Life of a Courtier or a Soldier is paſt 
in a Court or a Camp, ſo that of a Scholar is in 

the Solitude of his Study: And as Mr. Stanley's Learning 

made up the brighteſt part of his Character, ſo an Account 
of his Life is but a Relation of * Atchievements i in the 

Learned Wor Id. ; | 


Mr. Stanley was Son of Sir Thames Stanley, „ and Born at 
Cumberlom-Green in Hartford- Shire, at the Age of 14 Years he 
wasſent to Cambridge, and placed at Powibreok-Heall under the 
Tuition of Mr. Balcanchol, Brother to the Dean of Dur hani: 
This worthy Gentleman, who had Married the Lady Ste- 
ward his Grand-Mother, took a more than Ordinary Care 
in the Education of his Pupil: He ſpared no Pains to 
Cheriſh and Animate thoſe Deſires of Learning which vi- 
ſibly appear d the predominant Paſſion of his Mind. on 


While he continued yet in the Univerſity, hisFaricy t be. 
gan to exert it ſelf, and give ſome preſages of what the 
World was to expect from his Genius: It was Here he 
compoſed thoſe * Madrigal's Poems, and other Pieces, which * Eutops, | 
together with ſome ranſlations out of the French; Itall- [pong 
an, and Spaniſh, were publiſhed in one Volume after his 1 105 


Notes. Lond. 
Return from his Travels. As in his firſt Pieces he has 14s 


given the World a Proof of the Fertility of his Invention ; $ Bon, le ae 
ſo in the latter, which are incomparably better, he has, 3 
beyond Exception „ 1 Þ of his Great Diligenee and n 

ane venus Vights 


| 4 with divers 
J 1 14 cbber Poem 
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Soon after his Return Home, when he had finiſhed his 
Tour of France, Italy, and Spain, and by Travel extended 
his now ledge beyond the Boungs of his Native land, he 
Maxried Dorothy, Daughter of Sir James Engan of Flower, in 
the County of Northampton, whilſt his Father and Mother 
were ſtill living; and before he was arrived at that Age, 
which by the Laws of his Country put an End to his Mino- 
rity. This altexation in his State and Condition A Life 
did not in the leaſt change his Temper and Diſpoſition, 
or abate his Affection to Learning, which was no leſs 
vigorous now than before. Neither the Cares nor Con- 
cerns for his Family nor the Careſſes and Endearments of 
a Young Wife, could prevail with him to intermit his or- 
dinary Studies, on which he was obſtinately bent. I 
will not ſay of him as a Learned Chancellor of France has 
ſpoke of himſelf, + who complains in Print, that upon his 
Wedding Day he had not more than Six Hours to employ in 
his Studies; but his Aſſiduity and Application is viſible to 
all who ſhall conſider the Greatneſs of his Works, and the 
ſhort Limits of Life in which he finiſhed then. i 


The firſt Work which He enriched the Publick with, 
was this Hiſtory of the Lives and Opinions of the 
Ancient Greek Philoſophers. This Work was firſt begun 
after the Example of the Learned Caſſendus who has com- 
poſed the Lives of Cpernicus, Tycho Brabe, Peurbachius, Re- 
giamont antis, and other Modern Aſtronomers and Philoſo- 
phers. Mr. Stanley was not the firſt who had attempted 
this Province; Diogenes Laertius in the Lime of the Em- 
perour Marcus Antoninus compiled a Volume of the Lives 
of the Elder Philoſophers, and after him Ennapius writ the 
Lives of the Sophiſts. Beſides what is extanty, Antiſtbenes 
and many others, whoſe' Volumes have periſhed, writ 
upon the ſame Subject. The Learned Gerard Vaſſius in our 
Age has writ a ſhort Treatiſe of the Ancient Philoſophy, 
and the. feyeral Sets, not to mention others; but Mr. 
Stanley has out- done all that preceded him in the Extent 
of his Deſign, and the vaſt Multitude of particulars He 


The many Editions ef ſo large a Work are undeniable 
Proofs of the Approbation it has received from the Publick. 
To ſpeak the Truth, the Excellence and Variety of the 
Matter, and the vaſt Reading which the Author has diſ- 
cover d in every part of it, could not miſs of Admiration. 

Beſides, moſt Menhave a reliſh for Diſcourſes of this 1 


of Trax Satley; 25 q 


and there are few who have not'a Guriofity t to know the 


Lives and Actions of thoſe whoſe Virtues they admire: 


This has engaged ſo many Pens to write the Lives of Prin- 
ces, Great Captains, Miniſters of State, and other Perſons 


v ho have made a conſiderable Figure in the World, or had 
a ſhare in the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms. 


Others again have entertained the Publick with the Lives 
of Divines, Lawyers, Poets, Phyſicians, c. which 
have been kindly received on ** both Uſeful and 
Diverting. 


There are two ways of Inſtructions the one by Precept; 
the other by Example; the former is dry and barren, and 
makes at moſt but a languid Effort; the latter is lively and 
brisk, and leaves a ſtrong Impreſſion, creating in the 
Mind Deſires and Inclinations to imitate what is Good 
and Excellent, and a Horrour for what is Baſe and III. 
Mr. Stanley only conſiders Philoſophers, and the Amuſe- 
ments and Speculations of Men retired from the Hurry 
and Noiſe of the World. He has with extreme Diligence 
compiled an exact Hiſtory of their Lives, their Opinions 
and Notions of Good and Evil, of God and Nature; their 
Theories of the Univerſe, their Thoughts about the Principles 
of Things, their Schemes of Morality and Policy, their Con- 
duct and Behaviour. 


By this we ſee the Steps by which the Arts and Aitheen 
and all Parts of Humane Knowledge have been promoted, 
and the ſeveral Advances it has made from its e till 
it arrived at the Piteh it is at preſent at. | 


I mentioned before thoſe Writers who ireccdet out 
Author in this Deſign, but none have executed it with ſo 
much advantage; his Aim is more Comprehenſive, his Ac- 
count is in every 1 Suceinct, Pertinent, without Ex- 
curſions, and conſiſts of a vaſt Number of Fragments, 
which are not in others, ſupplied out of the vaſt Trea- 


ſures of his Reading, 


'The following Hiſtory conſiſts of FNineteen parts; the 
firſt treats of the Seven Sages or Wiſemen of Greect, ſo 
Famous in Antiquity ; the other give us an ample Account 


of the Twelve different Sects of Philoſophers, the Lives of 


the moſt Eminent Profeflors, and the Opinions held by 


them. The laft treat of the Chaldaick Philoſophy, an 


Abſtruſe and Diffieult Subject, and which required no 
leſs Learning * Mr. Stanley's to venture on it. "__ 
aless 


An Account the Life and Writings 


Thales, the Mileſian, was the firſt who employ'd himſelf 
in Natural Enquiries, and was thought to deſerve the 
Magnificent Title of Wiſe for his Noble Diſcoveries in 
Geometry, Aſtronomy, and the Theory of the Univerſe. 
His Principle was, that Water is the chief Material of 
which Natural Bodies are formed, and into -which 
they are reſolved. He imagined the Earth a great Maſs, 
floating on a vaſt Abyſs or Ocean of Water; and from 
hence gave the Reaſon of Earthquakes and Eruption of 
Springs. He conceived God as the Author of all Natural 
Motion, and the Soul which animated the Univerſe. Mr. 
Stanley tells us, h&umagined Loadſtone and Jett to have 
Souls, ' becauſe of their Virtue of attracting Bodies to 
id them. To him is aſcribed the Invention of Meaſuring 
| the Height of the Pyramids by their Shadows, and found 
| the Natural Reaſon of Eclipſes, which before were lookt 
| on as Portentous, and Prelages of ſome Calamity. Our 2 
| Author tells us, he foretold that which ended the Five 4 
Years Wars between the Lydians and the Medes; when x 
thoſe poor People, frighted at the ſtrange Darkneſs, and 
believing the Sun hid himſelf to avoid ſeeing the Slaugh- 
ter, laid down their Arms, and Compos'd their Quarrels. 
Beſides Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander, 
had the ſame Title beſtowed on them. And as Thales 
was the firſt, who by his Travels into the Eaſtern 
Countreys made himſelf acquainted with Mathematical 
and Natural Learning, and introduced it into Greece, theſe 
were the Authorsof ſeveral Excellent Laws and Schemes 
af Government: And as the Illuſtrious Title of Wiſe was 
cConferr'd on the firſt for his Excellent Skill in Geometry, 
and the knowledge of Nature, it was conferr'd on the o- 
ther for their Excellent Precepts in Morality and Poli- 
ticks. Indeed the Attribute of Wile was given to all who 
profeſſed any ſort of Knowledge above the Vulgar, till 
| Pythagoras changed that into the Name of Philoſophy, pi- 
1 ouſly thinking ſo great a Title could only be aſcribed 
| rightfully to the Infinite and Supreme Wiſdom. 
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It will not be expected we ſhould enter into a Detail of 
1 their Lives; this would be to anticipate the Reader, who 
| will find all their Doctrines, Letters, Occaſional Speeches, 
c. recounted by our Author in their place. | 


The Sects of Philoſophers had a Double Original; the 
one from Anaximander the Diſciple of Thales, and therefore 
4 lonick; and the other from Pythagoras, that Prince of Philo- 
jþ ſophers, which from the place where he held his School 
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was called the ſtalick. Anaximander varied from the Do-- 

trine of his Maſter, and inſtead of Water made Infinity the. 
Principleof all Things, but has left us without an Expla- 
nat ion of his Meaning. He firſt diſcover'd the Obliquity of 

the Zodiack, made Geographical Charts, and invented 
Dials : Tho' Mr. Stanley, after Salmaſius, thinks his Gnomon 
did only note the Tropick and Equinoctial Points, the di- 
viſion of Hours not being uſed till a long Time after. Of 
this Se, beſides him, were Anazimenes, Andzagoras, &c. 


Socrates; an Athenian, was the Apthor of the Second 
Set: His chief Study was Virtue, Morality, and the Re- 
gulation of our Lives and Actions. He was Son of a Sta- 
tuary, but the Greatneſs of his Genius raiſed him above 
his Birth and Condition. He did not confine himſelf to 
ſet Lectures in the Chair. Where- ever he was his Conver- 
ſation was {till Pleaſant and Inſtructive. The Camp, the 
Forum, the Pablick Streets, the Houſes of his Friends, the 

Priſon in which he endured great Hardſhip, were ſo many 
Schools of Knowledge and Virtue. For his great Wiſdom, 
his Manly and Noble Thoughts, the Eaſe and Sweetnels of 
his Expreſſion he was admired by all Men, and eſteemed 
the Prince of Philoſophers. He had a right Notion of the 
Divine Nature, and Vigorouſly oppoſed Politheiſm} for which 
his Enemies reproach'd him as an Infidel, and an Enemy 
of the Gods, and Condemn'd him to Death; which he 
Drank with ſuch Majeſty of Soul, ſuch Serenity of Mind, 
as (ſhew'd the abſolute Empire of his Reaſon over his Paſ- 
ſions, and the impotence of his Enemies Malice ; who by 
Death it ſelf could not break in upon the Tranquility of his 
Mind, or make him Die other than Socrates. There are great 

Diſputes maintain'd, not without ſome Heat, among Chri- 
ſtian, as well as Pagan Writers concerning the Demon which 
attended Socrates, and gave him Preſages of Events which 
ſhould happen ſoon after : The diſcuſſion of this may be 
ſeen in an entire Chapter, in the Life of this Philoſopher. 

Notwithſtanding his Eminent Vertue and Wiſdom, he 
could not eſcape the Malice and Wit of Ariſtephanes, who has 
expoſed him in a Play called The Chuds, which Mr. Stanley 
has tranſlated into Engliſh, and annexed as an Appendix 
to his Lite. | | 


The Succeſſion of the Tonick Philoſophy , which be- 
fore Socrates was ſingle, was ſoon after divided into ſeve- 
ral Schools and Sects, ſome of which were of leſs Note, 
and laſted but a ſhort Time, others were more Conſidera- 
ble, and of longer as aa of the firſt ſort were 

the 


An Account of the Life and Writings = 


the Chrenaick, Megarick, Eleack, and Eretriack Sects 3 of the 
latter were the Academick and Cynick, which two gave Birth 
to the Peripatetick and Stoicł. 


Ariſtippus, a Diſciple of Scrates, was the Chief of the 


Cyrenaick Sect. He placed the Sovereign Good in Pleaſure, 
and thinks Virtue only commendable as it conduces to ac- 
quire that. The Diſtinction of Right and Wrong, Juſt 
and Unjuſt, he thought Arbitrary, and not eſtabliſhed by 
Nature, but Law and Cuſtom. As his Principles were 
looſe, his Life was ſuited to his Doctrine, which he paſt 
away in Jollity and Mirth. His good Humour render'd 
him agreeable to Dionyſius the Tyrant of Sicily, while the 
Severity, of Plato, which he miſcall'd Moroſeneſs, offend- 


ed that haughty Prince. I cannot forbear here to recount 


one or two of the many Witty. Replies which are re- 


corded of that Philoſopher, and which our Author has col- 
lected among the other Incidents of his Life. When 


Dionyſius asked him what brought him to his Court, He 
replied, He came to Traffick with him, to offer him what 
He had, and receive from him what He wanted, mean- 
ing to Barter the Wit and Humour He was Maſter of for 
the other's Money. He did not confine himſelf to the 
Rules of Temperance, Sobriety, and Continence. Upon 
acertain Time entring into the Houle of a Famous Cur- 
tezan, He obſerved one of the Company to bluſh. Sir, 
laid he, there's no Harm in going in, but in not being able to come 
out. When a certain Strumpet charged him-with being 


with Child by him, Tou know that no more, ſays he, than in 


paſſing thr a Buſh which Thorn it is that pricks you. When 


Djonyſius offered him three Beautiful Women, and bid him 
chuſe one out of them, which he liked beſt; he took 


them all three away with him, that he might not, as 
he ſaid, incurr the Fate of Paris, who had been ſo ſevere- 
ly puniſhed for his Indiſcretion in preferring one to two. 
Ariſtippus owned but two Paſſions, Pleaſure and Grief, as 
the Springs of all Humane Actions; and theſe are diverſi- 
fied according to the Temper and Complexion of every 
Perſon. He derided the Calmneſs and Serenity of Mind, 


or Exemption from all Paſſion, in which others place all 


Humane Happineſs, regarding this as meer Inactivity, 


and atireſome Indolence. He likewiſe derided the Plain- 
neſs, Simplicity, and Courſe Living of his Old Friend 


Antiſtbenes, and admired the Plenty, Eaſe and Luxury of 
the Sicilian Court. Many other Pleaſantries of the 1: 
Kind are mention'd in their Place, but I fear I have treſ- 


paſſed the Bounds I preſcribed my ſelf in deſcending to 
theſe Particulars. Be- 
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Beſides the Cyrenaick, Mr. Stanley treats of Megarick, 
Eleack, and other Sects; but the moſt eminent of all 
thoſe derived from Socrates, was the Academick , who 


took their Name from the place where their School 
was erected. Plato was the chief of theſe, concerning. 
whoſe Birth Mr. Stanley relates ſeveral odd and mar- 


vellous Rumours. It was the common Fame at 
thens, that Apollo had condeſcended to viſit his Mother's 
Bed; and the God appearing in a Viſion to his Father, 
required him to refrain the Company of his Wife 
till after her Delivery. A pretty Artifice, ſometimes 
uſed by the Pagan Women, to delude their Credulous 
Husbands. He had a plentiful Fortune, and after he had 
been a Scholar of Socrates for a while, he Travelled 


to hear the Greateſt Maſters of his Time. In Italy he 
ſtudied the Pythagorick Doctrines, and ſeems to have 


drawn many Things out of the Books of Moſes, which 
he might probably have met with in his Voyages. He 
paſſes with ſome for the Inventor of Dialogue, but Mr. 
Stanley pretends he did only refine and poliſh it, and 
thinks the Analytick Way of Reaſoning, a Noble In- 
vention, ought to be aſcribed to him. This is the Me- 
thod of Diſcovering Truth, by ſuppoſing the Thing 
ſought as true or known, and enquiring what the Conſe. 
quents are. | 


Mr. Des Curtes has given us an illuſtrious Inſtance of the 
Uſe of this Method in his Med:tations and Method, where 


the chief Truths of Philoſophy are demonſtrated with 


great Force and Exactneſs. The Examples of this Method 
are to be found in the Books of Euchd, Appollanius, Pappus, 
and other places of the Old Geometers, as Mr. Stanley has 
marked. Plato thought Mathematical Learning of Uſe in 
all Parts of Humane Knowledge, and requires all his 
Scholars to be previouſlyinſiructed in the Elements of 
Geometry. | 6 


His Philoſophy was held in Veneration in the firſt Ages 
of Chriſtianity,which Mr. Stanley thinks proceeded from his 
teaching, that God had one only begotten Son, whoſe 
Power extended over all Creatures. In ſhort, his Notions 
are in many Points agreeable to the Scheme of our Reli- 


gion. 


Plato held the Soul was Immaterial and Immortal that 


it was Free and Independent, but ſubject to Neceſſity or 
Fate. 


He 
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He had a Great and Noble Genius, and ſurprizes the 
Mind with the Eloquence of his Stile, and the Abundance 
of his Imagination. To give us a more Compleat Idea of 
his Philolophy , Mr. Stanley preſents us with an A- 
bridgement of the Doctrines of the Old Academy out of 
Cicero, and after that a Compleat Summary. Several Col- 
lections of this Kind are found in Plutarch, Laertius, Apuleius, 
but our Author paſling theſe by,has choſen that of Alciucus, 
as moſt perfect and compleat, and annexed it entire as an 
Appendix to the Life ofthis Philoſopher. In the laſt place, 
to illuſtrate the Matter, he has inſerted a Platonick Diſ- 
courſe, written after a Poetical manner in Italian * the 
Famous John Pic us, Earl of Mirandola. 


After the Death of Plato, his Diſciples divided into two 
Sets, the firſt remained in the old Academy, the other 


took Poſſeſſion of the Lycæum. Thereſt were calld Peri- 


See of whom Ariſtotle, a Native of Staggra, was chief. 
either his Birth nor Education were ſo advantageous as 
Plato. Mr. Stanley denies that he ever practiſed as a Quack, 
or ſold Remedies at Athens. This, and the pretended Divine, 
Honours paid to his Wife Pythias, and being concerned in 
a Plot againſt Alexander, Mr. Stanley rejects as Calumnies 


. Eroundleſs and injurious to the Memory of ſo Great aMan. 


He madegreat Improvements in Logick as well as other 
Parts of Philoſophy, invented Categories, formed the Syl- 
logiſm, and determined ſeveral Modes and Figures, de- 
tected the Arts of Sophiſtry, writ a great Number of Books 
of Metaphyſicks, Phyſicks, Natural Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals, c. | 


The Fart of this Philoſopher i is very ſtrange; and it is 
ſurpriſing to find Men judge ſo differently of the ſame Per- 
ſon, in one Age: Men have been excommunicated and trea- 
ted as Hereticks for reading him to their Diſciples: At other 
times he has been Introduced into Schools and Univerſities, 
and no other Doctrine taught to their Scholars. His Wri- 
tings in one Age have been made the Standard of Truth. 
He has been ſtiled the Genius of Nature, and his Perfor- 
mances the higheſt Pitch of humane Wit. Again, at o- 
thers his Philoſophy has been treated as Trifling, Verboſe, 
Empty and Litigious. However it be, Mr. Stanley has given 
a curious and exact Abſtract of his Doctrine. 


Another Branch of the School of Secrates were the Cynicks. 
Antiſthenes was the Chief of _ „ Which 1 was 


made 


: 
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made famous by Diogenes his Scholar. It is Difficult to de- 
termine whence this Name took its Riſe. Mr. Stanley 
thinks partly from the Cynoſarges, the Gymnaſrum or School 
of Antiſthenes, and partly the Roughneſs and Severity of 
their Manners. Diogenes was the moſt conſiderable of this 
Sect, and made ſo great a Noiſe by the Singularity of his 
Maxims, that Alexander had the Curioſity to 1e& him. 
His odd manner of living in a Tub, his ſeeking Honeſt 
Men witha Candle and Lantern at Noon, and the other 
pleaſant Incidents of his Life, are all collected by Mr. Stanley. 


The Sect of Stoicks had its Original from that of the 
Cynicks. Zeno was the Author of this, who having firſt been 
a Scholar of Crates, and afterwards a Hearer of other Phi- 
loſophers, at laſt inſtituted this New Sect. This Phi- 
loſophy has formed Great Men, and charmed a World of 
People by its Proud and Oſtentatious Principles. It aims to 
fortifie Men againſt Bodily Torments, and Arm them 
againſt the Blows of Fortune. Zeno admitted only one God, 
whoſe different Powers and Operations were expreſt by ſe- 
veral Names. The Sovereign Happineſs of Man he placed 
in Virtue as the only Means to make him Immortal, and 
afford him a Solid and Laſting Pleaſure. He thought the 
Frame of the World would one Day be diſſolved, and periſh 
in Flames. That Abſolute Empire of Man over his Body 
and Mind, which he ſo highly aſſerted, gave riſe to that 
pernicious Doctrine, that any one might lawfully deſtroy 
himſelf. And yet there is ſomething in this Philoſophy 
which is bright and glorious, and capable of dazling 
the Sight of thoſe who only look at the Splendor of the Pa- 
gan Virtues; with what an Air did Zeno teach his Wiſe Men 
the Contempt of Death, and an Indifference for the Things 
of the World? 5 


The Stoicks were ſubtil Logicians as well as excellent 
Moraliſts, but we muſt not enter into particulars. Mr. 
Stanley has collected the Remains out of Laertius, Cicero, 
Stobæus, and others, and given us a Large Summary of that 
Philoſophy at the End of the Life of this Philoſopher, 
Beſides Zeno, were eminent Cleanthes, Chryſippus, Panetius, 


Pofidonius, and others, all whom have Juſtice done them by 
our Author. 


The Stoicks were the laſt of all the Philoſophers derived 
from Thales, and conclude the Succeflion of the lonick School. 


 Pythagiras, whom moſt believe a Samian, was Chief of 
the ſtalick Sect. He continued a great while in Egypt 
C "EP 
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to learn their Myſteries. Mr. Stanley tells us, that He 
was made Priſoner by Cambyſes, who ſent him to Babylon, 
where He became familiar with the Magi and Chaldeans, 
and was acquainted with the Prophet Ezekiel. He was a 
Comely Man, and had a Majeſtick Mien proper to attract 
the Yeperation of the People, and was thought by his Fol- 
lowers to be Hyperborean Apollo. | 


No Philoſopher had more Diſciples than Pythagoras. He 
enjoyned an exact Submiſſion to all he ſaid, and impoſed 
a rigorous Silence on his Scholars for two Years. Tempe- 
rance was the Virtue which he moſt earneſtly recommend- 
ed as moſt neceflary to bring the Body to an entire Sub- 
jection. His Philoſophy was Cabaliftick, and full of My- 
{teries. He held the Pre-exiſtence of the Soul, and its 
Migration from one Body to another. Thus he reported 
in his Writings of himſelf, that before the Trojan War he 
was Æthalides the Son of Mercury, then Euphorbus, then Her- 
motinus, then Pyrrbus a Delian, laſtly, Pythagoras. In his 
Writings he reports that he came 207 Years ſince from 
the Inferi, and other Extravagancies. After his Life, Mr. 
Stanley has annexed an Account of his Diſcipline and Doc- 
trine, his Symbolical Way of Teaching, and tranſcribed 
into his Works the Learned Reuchlius Explanation of the 
Pythagorick Doctrine. Of this Sect were Empedocles, 
Archytus, Philblaus, and to them it muſt be own'd we are 
indebted for the True Syſtem of the Univerſe, which 
places the Sun in the Center, and the Earth in the Plane- 


tary Cheri. 


The Sects which ſpring from the Italick may be reduced 
to four, the Heraclitian, the Eleatick, the Sceptick, or Pyr- 
rhonian, and the Epicurean, * | 


Heraclitus, by the advantage of a Good Genius, was Ma- 
ſter of that Knowledge, which others acquire with Dif- 
ficulty and painful Reſearches, * 


His Contemplative Humour and Diſdain for the World 
made him love Retirement and Solitude. He withdrew 
from the Society of Men, and ſpent his Time in the Soli- 
tary Top of a Mountain, in ſeriouſly bemoaning the Fol- 
lies and Vanity of the World. | Seo Ae 

 Democritus, the Head of the Eleatick Sect, was of a Tem- 
per very different from Heraclitus: He had a ſmiling Coun- 
tenance, and diverted himſelf with Laughing at the Ri- 
diculous Paſſion which Men diſcover'd for Trifles, the 
Diligence 
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Diligence and Pains they uſed to obtairi them, and the 
Regret and Grief they ſhew'd upon any Loſs or Dilap- 
pointment. The People of Abdera, among whom he 


lived, obſerving him to laugh frequently, began to doubt 


of his Good Senſe, and ſent for Hippocrates ro cure him. 
But having ſhewn his Diacoſmus, the Opinion they had of 


his Folly was ſoon converted into Admiration. He was 


the firſt Inventer of the Doctrine of Atoms and a Vacuim, 


or the Corpuſcular Phyloſophy, the Elements of which Mr. 


Stanley has deliver d. 


Pyrrho was Chief of the Scepticks. He affirmed Man could 
only Judge by Appearancesof Truth and Falſhood, and 
therefore Pretended the Mind only ought to continue 
in ſuſpence, and not determine any thing. All the 
Subtilty of theſe Gentlemen lay M finding Reaſons of, 


Diffidence and Diſtruſt in Matters which appeared 


Plain and Evident. The Curious will find their Entire 
Philoſophy in its proper place. | 


The Author of the laſt Sect was Epicurus, whom our 
Author tells us writ moregthan any other of the Philo- 
ſophers. He placed the Sovereign Good in Virtuous Plea- 
ſure. The wrong Interpretation of his Opinions, and the 
Abuſe of them by his Diſciples, has brought his Philoſo- 
phy into Diſrepute, and cauſed it to be decried as the Source of 
all Vice and Immorality. But Mr. Stanley affirms the Weak- 
neſs of his Conſtitution, and his extreme Sobriety, ought 
to remove ſo injurious a Charge. Beſides, the Altars erected 
to his Honour after his Death will not ſuffer us tb believe 
him ſo voluptuous a Man as his Enemies would repreſent 
him. Every one knows he taught Atoms and a Void to be 
the Principles of things held, and contrary to Ariſtotle and o- 
thers, that the World was not Eternal. Nay, he affirms 
it bears ſenſible Marks of its Newneſs; urging for Inſtance, 
the Riſeof Arts and Sciences as undeniable Proofs of its 
{mall Continuance. Lucretiusin his Elegant Poem has given 
us his Doctrine of the Univerſe, Providence, the Principles 
of Things; and Gaſſendus, who revived his Philoſophy in 
this Age, has written his Life. 3 


It is Time now to proceed to the three laſt parts of 
this large Work, which contain an Account of the Hal- 
daick, Perſian, and Sabæan Learning. As the European Sciences 
had their Source 1n Greece, ſo the Philoſophy of thoſe People 
was derived from the Eaſtern Nations, whoſe Original is 
very obſcure. The. Writings of the Ancient Sages are 
long ſince periſhed, and Plato and Pythagoras, who have mix- 


ed 
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ed their Tenets with their Phuloſophy, have done 
it in ſuch manner, that it is hard to diſtingaiſh what 
they have borrowed from their own Inventions. 
This Difficulty has rather animated than diſcouraged 'Mr. 
Stanley, who with mighty care has amaſſed the ſeatter'd 
Fragments, and by digeſting what is Genuine, has 
compiled an Idea of the Oriental Learning. © 


The Chaldeans in the Time of Alezander, pretended they 
had continued to obſerve the Stars for 47 0000 Years. But this 
muſt be regarded as an Empty Boaſt, ſince all the Obſer- 
vations they could then produce, as Mr. Stanley aſſures 
us, did fall ſhort of two Thouſand Years, and there is 
nothing extant, ' at preſent, of their ' Aſtronomy more an- 
cient than the ra of Nabonaſſar, or the 3967th Year of 


the7ulian Period. 


Zoroaſter is commonly own'd as the firſt Author of 
Arts and Sciences amongſt the Chaldeans, but who He 
was, or in what Age He lived, is dark and uncertain. 
His Diſciples, the Magi, propagated this Learning, 
which was introduced into Greete by Beroſus before or about 
the Time of Alexander. 15 IN 


The Eaſtern Learning was not taught in Schools to a 
promiſcous Audience, but confined to certain Families, 
the Father of whom inſtructed his Children, and by 

this Means convey'd his Myſterious Knowledge to 
Poſterity. Their Wiſemen were oy * by the Vul- 
gar as ſacred Perſons, and had a ſeparate Habitation, 
enjoying great Priviledges, and an Exemption from 
Publick Charges. They were divided into Several Kinds 
or Sects, according to The Subject of their Studies, as 
Naturaliſts, Prieſts, Aſtrologers, &c. | | 


Their Great Maſter Zoroafter divided all Things into 
three Kinds. The firſt Eternal, without Beginning or 
End. The next Immortal, which had Beginning, but 
no End. And the laſt Mortal and Corruptible. They 
thought the Firſt of all Things was Eternal and Supreme 
God, whom they termed Father and King, and placed his 
Eſſence in Light and Irath i 


After God, were their Good and III Demons, which 
they conceived to inhabit the Regions of Fire, Air, 
Water, and Earth. The former they fancied to dwell 


in the Light of the Divine Preſence, and were = 
| | 1— 
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Miniſters and Meſſengers of God. The latter, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be Spirits of Darkneſs, did wander up 
and down, and were Enemies and Haters of Mankind, 
and continually ſeeking to Hurt and Deſtory them. Of 


theſe they thought the Earth, and Sea, and their moſt 


retired Cavities and Depths were full. Of the Ill Demons 
they accounted ſome to be worſe than others. Thoſe who 
kept their Reſidence in the Air they thought to be 


| Wanton and Sportive, who either Diverted Men with 


their Capricious Tricks, or Inſpired them with Sanguine 


and Amorous Thoughts. On the contrary, thoſe which 


frequented ſolitary and dark places, or lodg'd in the 
Caverns of the Earth, were extremely Malignant and 
Fierce, and like wild Beaſts, attacked and tore in Pieces 
whomſoever they met. If by the Permiſſion of Heaven 
they were ſuffered to remove their Seats they enter'd 
into the Bodies of Men, threw them into Madneſs, 
Epilepſies, Convulſions, and other Diſmal and Affrighting 
Diſtempers. 8 | 85 


After the Immaterial Beings, the next Order were the 
Corporeal Worlds, of which they accounted Seven; one 
Empyreal, three Etherial, and three more Material, by 
which they meant the Terreſtrial Globe compos'd of 
Water, Air and Earth, 


\ 


We have ſaid enough of their Theology, and Phyſicks, the 


next Branch of the Chaldaick Learning was their Arts of 
 Prognoſtick, or Preſages of Future Events. Thechief of theſe 


were Aſtrology, Augury, Interpretation of Dreams, Explanation 
of Prophecies, and other like Myſtical Sciences. 


The third Part of the Wiſdom theſe Sages were Famous 
for, was their Magick Natural and Theurgick. By the Help 
of the former they pretended to have a great Power over 
the Natural World, to drive away Wild-Beaſts and Veno- 
mous Creatures, to preſerve the Fruits of the Earth, to 
keep off Storms and Tempeſts, Thunder, and what not. 
By the latter they affirm'd they. could command Demons, 
and call the Good to their Aid and Aſſiſtance, and repel 
and chaſe the Malignant ones. I ſhall not enter further 
into an Enumeration, but leave the Reader to ſee the 
Original, where Mr. Stanley has given us a large and 
ample Account of the Worſhip, Religions, Rites, Arts 
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"Miniſters and Meſſehgers of God: The latter, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be Spirits of Darkneſs, did wander up 


and down, and were Enemies and Haters of Mankind, 
and continually ſeeking to Hurt and Deſtory them. Of 


theſe they thbught the Earth, and Sea, and their moſt - 


retired Cavities and Depths wete full. Of the Ill Demons 
they accounted ſome to be worſe than others. Thoſe who 
kept their | Reſidence in the Air they thought to be 
Wanton and Sportive, who either Diverted' Men with 


their Capricious Tricks, or Inſpirgd them with Sanguine 
and Amorous Thoughts. On the contrary, thoſe which 


frequented ſolitary and dark places, or lodg'd in the 
Caverns of the Earth, were extremely Malignant and 
Fierce, and like wild Beaſts, attacked and tore in Pieces 
whomſoever they met. If by the Permiſlion' of Heaven 
they were ſuffered to remove their Seats they enter'd 
into the Bodies of Men, threw them into Madneſs, 


Epilepſies, Convulſions, and drr a and Affrighting 


Diſtempers. | 
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Corporeal Worlds, of which they accounted Seven; one 


Empyreal, three Etherial, and three more Material, by 
which they meant the ener Globe oompos d of 


Water, Air and Earth. wing 


We have ſaid * of their Theolgy, and Phyſicks, the 


next Branch of the Challaick Learning was their, Arts of 


. Prognoftick, or Preſages of Future Events. Thechief of theſe 


were Aſtrology, Augurys Interpretation of Dreams, E zplandtion 
of Prophecies, and _ like DER Sciences. 


The third Part of the Wiſdom: cans Sages were Famous 
for, was their Magick Natural and Theurgick. By the Help 
of the former they pretended to have a great Power over 
the Natural World, to drive away Wild-Beaſts and Veno- 
mous Creatures, to preſerve the Fruits of the Earth, to 
keep off Storms and Tempeſts, Thunder, and what not. 
By the latter they affirm'd they: could command Demons, 
and call the Good to their Aid and Aſſiſtance, and repel 
and chaſe the Malignant ones. I ſhall not enter further 
into an Enumeration, but leave the Reader to ſee: the 
Original, where Mr. Stanley has given us a large and 
ample Account of the Worſhip, Tags Rees, Arts 
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Having thus given a View of the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 
we ſhall proceed to the reſt of his Learned Labours, which 
are either Printed; or remain in Manuſeript in the Hands 
of the Cron... Eden coping eters fb 


When Mr. Stanley had happily Finiſh'd this Work, and 
before he was Twenty Eight Years of Age, he undertook 
Aſchylus, the moſt knotty and intricate of all the Greek 
Poets, and in the Year 1663. after a World of Pains 1pent 
in illuſtrating and reſtoring him, he publiſhed: his Accu- 
rate and Beautiful Edition of that Author. This was a 
Work of great Difficulty, - and an Enterprize worthy of 

ouis Al. MY. Stanley's Abilities and great Skill in the Greek Language. 
chin poiſe Henry Stephens, Salmaſſius, and divers other Criticks, thought 

c nunc ſcien- the Difficulties inſuperable, and deſpair d of ſeeing this 

e Accompliſhedld. . 


lem, m E- 
. E- 


ate de, Six Tragedies of this Poet were firſt of all publiſhed by 
2 Agony Aldes at Venice in the Year 1518. After this Adrian Turnc- 


ſeurirare quan bus printed them with various Readings at the end in 
tum eſt Librc- 


bum cm 1558, The dame Year they came out at Venice Reviſed by 
cum ſuis 8j. Roboretus, ho added his own Conjectures, together with 
riaſins z thoſe of Michael Sophianus, and in this Edition the Choephore 
ſop:llegile vet WAS firſt added with 'Scholia out of the Ancient Copies. 


Farracine. 


ce Em. Not long after the whole came out all more Correct than 


de Helleniſti- 


A ke. bed. before, by the Care of Fetrus Vicforius from the Prefs of 
r. 3% Henry Stephens. In the laſt place, theſe Seven Tragedies 
were publiſhed by G. Cauterus at Antwerp in 2580. in which 
Edition, beſides the Correction of an infinite number of 
Faults, there is an Account given of his Verſification. 

Iſaac Cauſabon in his Notes upon Strabo declares his intent 

to publiſh and illuſtrate Æſchylus; but either he did no- 
thing in it, ar his Labours have periſhed, to the great de- 


* 


After theſe Great Men, Mr. Stanley engaged in this 
Work, and what he has done in it, may be drawn from | 
the Account himſelf has premiſed to his Edition. The 
Greek Text he has taken from the Cauterian Edition, and 
the Scholia from Victorius, to which, that he might omit 
nothing, he has annext the various Readings, Epiſtles, 
Prefaces, Conjectures and Obſervations. He has farther 
Collated the former Tragedies, with Two Manuſcripts, 
the one in the Bodlæyan, and the other in the Arundellias 
Library, both of which were Lent him by Mr. Selden. 
By means of the firſt he has enriched the Scholiaſt on the 
firſt Three Tragedies, and by help of the latter publiſhed 


* 


— CS Ok 4 


of Thomas Stanley, Eſq; 


a Scholiaſt which never before ſaw the Light. The Ac- 
count of the Verhification which Cauterus publiſhed, he 
has Amended, Collected the Fragments, ade a New N? 665. | 
Latine Tranſlation; and laſtly, Compleated the whole Work ami 


Ampliſſimi 


with a moſt Learned Commentary. — 
„ Ri ig ne, Tragzdias 


| LOOM 3 oi Coff, ee edi 6 
Beſides. theſe Monuments of his Learning which are 8 e 
publiſhed, there are divers other Proofs of his unwearied ue. ol 
Application remaining ſtill in Manuſcript, all or moſt n** Kane, 
of whichare in the Library of the Right Reverend the oy ji 
Lord Bithop of Norwich. . Here are his large Commentaries 2 Euripidi 
on ÆEſchylus in Eight Volumes in Folio which were never a be Jvc: 
publiſhed , his Adverſaria, or Promiſcuous Remarks, in cle, Tad. 
which ſeveral Paſlages of Sophocles, Euripides, Stephanus de nas p 
Urbibus, Juvenal, Perſuus, Heſychius, Callimachus, and other ti, fh. 
Ancient Authors are amended and explained. Beſides Ci, ci: 
what is mentioned, there are large Prælections on Theo. du nende. 
braſtus his Characters, and a Critical Eſſay on the Firſt- cu k 
ruits and the Tenths of the Spoil ſaid in the Epiſtle to 1 
the Hebrews to be given by the Prophet Abrabam to Melchi- leftiones am- 
ſedeck, all which are full of Excellent Learning, and no Hep 
leſs juſtly valued by their preſent Poſſeſſors. © $5. Th 

| | | | anſeii dxez- 
And thus you have a ſhort Account of our Author, exo Ph 
who was a Gentlenian of a Comely Aſpe&, and exceeded Primicis ſeu 
y none of his Time for Modeſty, Candour and Learn- d 4d beit 
12 = 5 5 IT” 
| | | Qua nonnulla 
His Contemporaries paid that Deference to him which 3-4 
he fo well deferved ; his Works were much beyond the Ann Re; 
Number of his Years; and in this he might be accounted du iu, 
another Picus Mirandola, in that he Died about the ſame 2m 
Age, leaving our Nation exceedingly indebted' to his Fa- iluftraxur 
mily for affording Two ſuch IIluſtrious Engliſh Men as — 
Sir John Marſbam and himſelf. | | — 1 


4 


ſcript. Joh. 
> 4 Mori Epiſc. 
Norvicenſis. 
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A By the Right Reverend Father in God, Dr. Joh» Williams, Lord Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, The 12th Edition, Price 6 d. | | | 
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moral Sentences, 
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par: y and Parents of Thales. 


wits] which have been hap 


in be- | enjoy the Juſt reward, their glory being inter- 
nefiting Poſterity by their ex t in. cepted oftentimes by ſome later diſguiſe of 
grati- 
tude 


have not always had the fortune to ſ alteration or _— It were thereforec 


was conferred. 


* 
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2 _THALES. PART I 
— te — — eennne ernennmnnnnann * — 11 2 
tude in us, who find our ſelves inſtructed by the | extract, of thoſe who were incorporated at Mi- | 
Ancients, to vindicate the memory of at letus ; others that he war of a"Grecion 7 

ſters by enquiring diligently the Nuthor of thoſe i De Hind. 
s malign, 


1 nut | 


and that noble. Of this lattet opinicfi is 
Labours whereot we reap the Harveſt. This] zarch,who reproves Lerodatus for making 
kind of injury hath happened very conſiderably-| deſcended. atar off from a Barbarian ſtock , . 
to THA E § the wiſe Man of Miletus, who] and Hermippus, who aſcribes that ſaying to Lert. uit. 
firſt introduc'd Natural and Mathematigal|;him, that he thanked: the Gods hewas a Grexzu 54%. 


Learning into Greece, from whence it is derived | not a Barbarian 85 
to us; but the honour of ſo noble a deſign, the i ö 


ambitious oppoſition of ſome, the induſtry of | 
others hath. o obſcurd, that there is little of CH A F. IL | | # 
the reputation left to the deſerving Author. I Of the time of bis Birth, E 


have therefore eſteemed it worth my pains, to- - 5. , 
digeſt what I could collect or obſerve of a . ſaith, that Thales was born the 
perſon, to whom all lovers of Learning are fo}. firſt year of the thirty fifth Olympiad, x De- Laert: 
much oblig'd. | metrius Phalereus ſaith, that he was honoured * Lang. 

The Original of Thales is very obſcurely deli- with the title of Wiſe, when Damaſias was Ar- 
vered.Some conceive he was a Phænician by births] chon. Damaſias was Archon according to * Di-* Lib. 3. 
whoſe opinion ſeeming to be ſtrongly founded | onyſius Halicarnaſſæus the ſecond year of the 
upon Laertius, and the Authorities by him 41. thirty fifth Olympiad, when Ancus Martius the 9 
ledged, it is neceſſary that we begin with a Aiſ. fourth King Roms began his Reign. 
quiſition upon his words, which are, as m. Hereupon an Anachroniſm of one year is ſup- 


- 
* 
= 
. 


monly rendred, theſe : N poſed by very learned Men, wg would have 


Now Thales was born, as Herodotus, Nuris] Ihales to be born the ſame 2 Damaſias 
and Democritus affirm, bis Father being Exaygivs, was Archon.  Whence * S Vaſſar, pe 1thert. 


his Mother Cleobulina, of the Thelidz,zoht and others bring down the Bix 2 enſ. t 

Phcenicians, the moſt illuſtrious of all ſron Cd. ſecond year of this Olymprady e De ſcient. 

mus and Agenor, [ as Plato alſo /aith.] Hefe.] Meurſius.;:+.. Petavins and other agile 7 W 
"a ſtimony of Herodotus, though Hin and þ Damaſizs tothe firſt year, that they ma make In \Euſeh, 
on —4 * Sg uidas ſeem to underſtand it accordin 1%; his Magiſtracy agree with Thales Birrz 3 ei- Archond +l * 
tus Mileſing di. common error, as if he were born in Fi, ther rightly 3-for the office of Damaſ/cas relateth f , 


cit. Which expreſly confirms the contrary, being us | not to the Birth of Thaler. For the clearing 
— Thates a Mileſian, afar off by deſcent a ni. whereotwemmnlt-rake notice, that Damaſias in _— 
__—_— 41 cian; whence we may gather, that the other | the Atheatian Faſti is twice faid to be Archo 

tus is thar? ) two Authorities of Durisand Democritus irapor-|firlt in the ſecond year of the thirty fifth Olym- 

and to be re- ted little more, or at leaſt nothing to a con- piad, the next year aſtet the Birth of Thaler, 

ſtored to this trary ſenſe. So likewiſe that of Leander, which and again the fourth year of the forty eighth 


effect, Naticne Olympiad, when he obtained the title of Viſe; 


pr As is by * Clemens Alcxandrinus cited jointly+ Nh U 
fuit Phenix ut | - „ WE; | . 
Herodotus, Mi- Herodotus, to prove him of a P e niciamgex. the latter we cannot mention without acknow- | þ 
leſiur ut alii tract. ledgment of the great light Chronology hath | 4 
_ 5 He was made ſyec of Miletus when he wentwith | received by Mr. Selden's Marmora Arundeliana. 


Thales. Neleus who was bani/t/d out of Phœnicia.] The] It will be alſo worth obſervance, that there 
learn d Caſaubon to reconcile this Story with was another of this name, whom Euſebius pla- 
that of Nelezs, who was not baniſh'd gut of | ceth at che eighth Olympiad, and Laertius and 
Phenicia,when he built Miletus; for in ids ow Plutarch make contemporary with Homer, 2 Vita Lycus, 
Neg mor quivixuereads & meu + quvizneyas if Haſiod and Iycurngus. galiger, who perceiv- » In Euſch. 
Thales being baniſh'd out of Phænicia had gone |ed thetinconfiſtency of this account, perceived , 
with Neleus to Miletus; which alteration be- not the reaſon of it; for Lycurgus and Iphi- Phlegon. 
getteth a very great Anachroniſm, 12-4. inſtituted the Glymitk Games twenty ſe- 
I bales was above four hundred years later ven Olympiads before Hebie was Victor, who 
that Neleus. Therefore it Lacrtiu matt chef according to Euſebius is che firſt. Theſe two 
{ame Neleus, either he was ſtrangely ft ten;] Tho/coatebylomerconfounded ; Euſebius calls 
or his Text is corrupt, and ought to Wer the firſt a Natural, 'Phalafopher, whereas it is 
{tood of the Anceſtors of Thales, to whichfcertain that kind oFEeamng was firſt intro- 
| - ſenſe it may be reduc'd with little alteration,Jduc'd into Greece by*theJecond: * Szidas cites & In wee 764 
thus, imnimyergnMy e | Phlegon, that thelatter Thales flouriſh'&in the les. ; 


3 Net S agiunee A391 | 
t oP ow” - - * 
ans, went n, 


—_ 0 


= zc a 


Fenth Olympiad, which. Ph/zgar doubtleſs 
vers 


a e weint gf the firſt. 1 They who place Thiter 2-4 5. , 4. 
; Miletus, au ne 4N ULEUS e-| bout theeverth Nor pn make hirn con. gui. de ciuit. 
5 ing put beide Kineao | ns temporary with Rom confounded the latter Dei, Jib. 18. c. 


younger Brother Medor, led thither the Ionian] Thales with the firſt, and the true Epocha of 24 G27. 

| Colonies, whereof Miletus (which he built) was} the Olympiads: with the vulgar. For the firſt 
5 the chief City. Of this Colony ſee Herodotus, Thates lived in the ſeventh r from the 
Strabo, and MAHlian. firſt of Iphitus; Romulus livd about the ſame di- 

But as moſt ſay he was born there, at Miletus, ſtance from the Olympiad of Coræbus. A 

and of a noble Race:] So they render 10e, but] This time is miſtaken by that learned Father 
in oppoſition to the firſt opinion, which only | Clemens Alexandrinus, to prove Thales younger a 
mentions his Family, not Country, it may per-: than the later Prophets «Thus (faith he) & IN Stromat. 1. 
haps be underſtood here in the ſame relation: \demonſtrated that they who prumbaſted im the thus 
Some (faith he) think he was of a Phænician of Darius Hyſtaſpes 2 — of bis 


/ EKeign, 


" 


— 


PART I. 
1 " Reon, that is to ſay; Aggzus, Zacharias, and 
Malachy, who was ne of the twelve, ſeeing that 
they Propheſied in the firſt year of the forty erght 
Olympiad ,zoere more ancient than Pythagoras,cobo 

is ſaid to have been in the ſixty ſecond Olympiad; 
and then Thales eldeſt of the Greek Sages, who 
was about the fiſtieth Olympiad ,, as if this were 
not rather an Argument to prove theſe oPRey 
contempotary with Thales, which Euſebius at 
lows. * About the time (faith he) of-Cyrus King 
of Perlia, „ wiſe Men flouriſbed; this was 

2 


I "IG 


* Prepit. 


Evange!. 10.4. the time in which the laſt of the Hebrew Prophets 


Prophecied, ſince Troy, above fix hundred years 
2 Moſes, no /eſs than fifteen hundred years. 

ut if with Clemens Alexandrinus we account 
theſe Prophets coætaneous with Darius Hiſtaſpes, 
they will appear much younger than Ihales, for 
Darius began his Reign in the laſt year of the 
fixty fo h Olympiad. | 


— 


* 


CHAP. HI. 
33 5 7 * His Travels. 


4 


2 s n oy 
Employed the firſt and greateſt part of his 
bb. tin in Travel; he went to Creer, tovin- 
” formihimſett of the Myſteries of their Religion, 
e chat Hand was famous for the Birth of J. 
sas is acknowledged by himſelf in an - 
_ wo recydes. | 
© That he Travelled alſo into A/ is affirmed in 
the fame Epiſtles; ſome ſay into Arp argu- 
ing from his Aſtrology which he is thought to 
have learned of the Phencians, Maſters ot that 
Science; and particularly becauſe he is {aid to have 
firſt obſerved the conſtellation of the Leſſer Bear 
by which the Phænicians failed. > Falte, eſſays 
to prove the word Cynoſura to be Phænician, 
not as derived from wee ve but from 939 
and MR as being a Colleclian of Light; or N 
W319 Umbilicus igneus. | 

His laſt Journey (being in years) was in- 
to Aigypt, to conter (as he acknowledgeth in 
his Epillie to Pberecides) with Prieſts and Aſtro- 
nomers. There he was iinſtructed by the Prieſts 
at Memphis, particularly, faith (faith * Fam: 
cus) by thoſe of e Laertius affirms he 
learnt Geometry of them; Plutarch implies as 
much of his Philoſophy. 

He was there in the Reign of Ameſes, by 
whom much favoured and admired for many things, 
7 ſpecially for meaſuring the height of the Pyramids 
Y the ſhadow ;, until at laſt accuſed to him of diſ- 
affection 10 Monarchs and that kind of Govern: 
ment, to which effetf many bitter ſayings of bis 
were alledged concerning Jyrants. As when Mol- 
pagoras an eminent. Perſon of Ionia demanded 
 wobat was the. ſtrangeſt fight he ever ſaw, be 

anſwered, a 5 old Another time be- 
ing at. a Feaſt where a 2 aroſe, what Beaſts 
were moſt dangerous; of Wild, ſaith hega Tyrant, 
of Tame, a Flatterer; and Princes (ſaith Plu- 
tarch) however they profeſs themſelves far diffe- 


2 
>. 


yew, 


rent from Tyrents, yet take no pleaſure in ſuch]. 


 Apotbegms: Hereupon he loſt the favour bt f 

- maſts. Thus having Studied Philoſophy in A. 
£ypr, he returned to Miletus, and * Tranipor- 
ted that vaſt Stock of Learning which he had 
there collected, into his own Couprtry, 


e Cyril. 


THAL 


| Panied with 1 to ſuch as are tranſ= 


How be lived at Miletus, 


ILIls Life at Miletus (as * Heraclitus affirms) a Het. 
| was retired and private; ſome report | 

he Married and had a Son named Cibijjus, bu 

the truer Opinion is of thoſe who ſay he live 


unmarried, and made his 5 Siſters Son (whom! _ 1 
Plutarch calls Cybiſtbus ) his Heir. d He put N 


oft his Mother when the firſt moved him to 4 Let, Flat. 
Marry, by telling her it was not yet time; and Sy. 35- 
when he was more in years, being again ſoli- Sb. Serm. 66. 
cited by her, he anſwered, nor is it now time, 
meaning, it was then too late. Being demanded 
why he took not ſome courſe to have iſſue, he 
an{wered, Jud giaoTexriey, which is the ſame in 
ronouncing with di apacrTexriey, and may be ta- 
en either becauſe he loved Children, or did not 
love them, as * Caſaubon a omar, but per- e In Laertium: 
haps his meaning may better be gathered our of 
another anſwer of his to the ſame queſtion, 
* that be did not mean'to draw voluntary cares f Stob. ſerm. 
28 his life, and diſturb the quiet thercof; or Ss. | 
rom this Story related by g Plutarch. g Vita Solon. 
Solon coming to Miletus to viſit him, told bim | 
that he wondreq be wholly negletled Marriage and 
ue. Thales at that time anſwered nothing, but 
ſome few days after Suborned a Stranger to pre- 
tend that he came within ten days from Athens; 
Solon demanded what news from thence ; nothin 
(an wered the other as he was inſtrufted) but the 
urial of a young man attended by the rohole City, 
being as was ſaid Son of the — eminent Perſon 
of the on who at the ſame time was abroad in 
Travel. Unbappy Man (cries Solon)what was his 
name ? I heardit, anſwered the other, but have 
forgot, only I remember be was very famous for 
Wiſdom and _— Solon's fear encreaſing upon 
every anſwer, he at laſt asked him, if the Father's 
name were not Solon? which the other affirming, 
he beat his own Head, and did other actions accom- 


ported with grief; whereupon Thales ſmiling,and 
merrupting bim; theſe things, Solon, ſaid he, 
deterr'd me from Marriage, which thus diſorder 
even thee @ moſt conftant perſon, but be not trou- 
bled at@his ne tos, it is counterfeit. 

In this privacy of life he was ſolicited and ſent 
unto by many Princes, whoſe invitations and 
amities, (P/utarch * faith)” he refuſed ; viſited h Ser. Sah. 
by many eminent Perſons. conviv. 

i He is {aid to have cohabited ſome time with, 
Thraſibulus (a Man of excellent Wit and Judg- 
ment) who was King, (or according to the Greek 
Word) Tyrant of Miletus, though his Reign h avift. pol. f. 
continued but eleven months; about the time % m. 
that the Mileſians entred into a League with A. / Herodot. 1. 
lyates the ſecond, then King of Lydia. 


Lert. 


K 


. 


CHAP. V. 


The Attribute of Wiſe conferred on him. 
Tum, of Wiſe, as @ Plutarch and „, 8% 
Saint Azguſtine t oblerves, was conferr'd + ye civie.Dd, 
upon the reſt in reſpect of their moral Rules and 3. 2. 


Practice, but upon Thales particularly for his 
B 2 {peculative 


. | ' 
: 


. — 


THALES 
4 | - 
— * v — — 
{peculative Learning. It was nrit bettowed on offers this rwice received Prize of emmence. He 
Thales, at what time Damaſias was Archon, un. that carried the Cup from one to another. was 


1 


b Laert. 


c Fxercitat. 
Plini uin. pag. 
843. 


d Laert: 


e Valer. 

Mu im. 4 I, 
f Laert. 

& Val AH. 


h Laert. 


#11. Max. 


from one to 9 a mutual, noble, and modeſt 


der whom (according to þ Demetrius Phalareus) 
all the ſeven were called Wiſe. The ſecond Da- 
maſias was Archon in the third year of the 49th 
Olympiad, which c Salmaſius knew not, when 
to make the words of Laeriius agree with the 
firſt Damaſtas, he mil interpreted Euſebius and 
Clemens Alcxandrinus, and Subverted all other 
accounts of the Birth and Death of Tha/es,where- 
as this fortunately complies with the times of 
all the ſeven. 

The firſt was Thales, juſtly preferred before 
the reſt in reſpect of his great Learning, which 
he owed not to any Maſter. The time when this 
Honour was conferred on him, falls upon the fit: 

ninth year of his age. | 

The ſecond, Pittacus, of Mitylene, who flou- 
riſhed in the torty ſecond Olympiad, and died 
in the third. year of the fifty ſecond, 

The third, Bias, of Pricne, contemporary 
with Pittacus, living under Alyartes and Cc ſus. 

The fourth, Solon, who was Archonat Athens 
the third year of the forty ſixth Olympiad. He 
died Olymp. 55. 

The fitth, Cleobulus of Lindus, coetaneous 
with Solon. 

The fixth, Myſon of Chere. 

The Seventh, Chan of Lacedemon, who was 
Ephorus, Olymp. 56. 

The Credit and Glory of theſe Seven, was much 

encreaſed (faith Plutarch) by a Tripod ſent round 


conceſſion t the occaſion related thus, by Laertius 
and Valerius Maximus. | 

d Some young Men of Ionia having bought a 
Dravght of the Milefian Eiſhermen,toben the Net 
was drawn up, there was found in it a Tripod, e 


a Golden Delphick Table of great weighr. | 7 
* ſent by Periander zo Thraſibulus 


Hereupon aroſe a diſpute. | g thoſ: affirming they 
had Bargain'd only tor the Fiſh; the others, that 
they bought the Draught at a venture: by rea- 
ſon of the ſtrangeneſs of the caſe, and the value 
of the Tripod; it was delivered to the City Mi 
letus. Jh The Mileſians ſent 10 the Oracle at 
Delphi about it, and recerved this anſwer : 


Com'ſt thou Mile/ian to conſult my Shrine? 
The Tripod to the Wiſeſt I afhgn. +» 


Hereupon the Mileſians, by agreement, pre- 
ſented it to Thales, be. ſent it to Bias, Bias 10 Pit- 
tacus, he to another, till it paſs'd through all the 
ſeven, coming at laſt to Solon, toho affirming God to 
be the wiſeſt, ſent it back to Delphi, L i givin 
him at once rhe Title and reward of greateſt 
Wiſdom. |] > 

But Callimachus in his Tambicks, (continueth 
Laertins) relates it otherwiſe; that Bathycles an 
Arcadian /eft a Cup, with order that it ſhould be 
given to the toi 75 whereupon it was preſented 
70 Thales, an Pra about in courſe till it came 
io him again, who then dedicated it to Apollo Di- 
dymzus, with theſe Verſes, according to Calli- 
machus : = 

 Thales to him that Rules th' Ionian State 
This twice obtained prize doth conſecrate. 


In Proſe thus, Thales the Mileſian, Sn of 


Thyrion, Son 10 Ba I whither allude theſe 
Verſes of & Phanix Colop | 
| . * 
Thales, whoſe Birth his Country bleſt, 
Eſtermed of all Men the beſt, 
* Was of the Golden Cup poſſeſt. , 


Eudoxius of Gnidus, and Euanthes of Miletus, 
report that'a Friend of Crœſus having recerv'd 
from him aGolden Cup to be given to the wiſeſt of 
the Grecians, delivered it to Thales, and that at 
laſt it came to Solon, who ſending to the Pythian 
.Oracle to know who was the wiſeſt, was anſwered 
Myſon z whom Eudoxins ſubſtitutes for Cleobu- 
lus, Plato for Periander, the Oracle concerning 
My ſon was this: 


Offean Myſon I declare 
Wiſer than thoſe that wiſeſt are. 


He that was ſent apes the enquiry was Ana- 
charſis. Dædacus rhe Platoniſt, and Clearchus af- 
firm, that the * was ſent by Crœſus to Pittacus 
and ſo carried about. Andron in Tripede, (which 
ſeems to have been a diſcourſe wholly upon 
this ſubject, and is likewiſe cited by Clemens d- 
lexandrinus, to prove that Thales and the other 
fix flouriſhed about the fiftieth Olympiad)wrrres 
that the Argives propoſed this Tripod as a Prize 
to the wiſeſt of the Greeks, and that it was adjud. 
ged to riſtodemus a Spartan, who reſigned it to 
Chilon ; Ariſtodemus zs mentioned by Alchæus. 


This Speech we to Ariſtodemus owe, 
Money's the Man, none's Poor and Honeſt too. 


There are who report that a 8 = x richly laden, 
yrant of Myle- 
rus, was caſt away in the Coan Sea, and the Tripod 
taken u by ſome Fiſhermen. Phanodius affirms it 
was loſt in the Athenian Sea, and afierwards 
brought to the City, and upon conſultation voted to 
be ſent to Bias. Others ſay this Tripod was made 
by Vulcan, who gave it to Pelops as his Wives Por- 
tion, from him it came toMenela ay var afterwards 
being taken away with Helena by Paris was by the 
Lacedæmonian 2 thrown into the Sea, cal. 
ling to mind | l an Oracle 
time to come the ground o 
ter ibis ſome Lebedians fiſhing thereabouts drew 
it up, and quarrelling with the Fiſhermen about it, 
it was brought to Coos, but the Controver ſie not 
decided, the buſineſs was told to thoſe of Miletus, 
which is the chief City of that Country; they ſent 
a Meſſenger to demand it, and finding themſelves 
flighted, made War upon the Coans , in which ma- 


that the Tripod ſhould be given to the wiſeſt, 
whereupon both Parties with joynt conſent pre- 


before conteſted with all the Mile ſians] who De- 
dicated it to Apollo Didymæus; the efed of the 
Oracle to the Coans was this - 

This Conteſtation ſhall. continue till 
The Golden Tripod's into th* Ocean caſt 

By Vulcan, you preſent to one whoſe skill, 


Fxzamius. 1% Delphian Apollo of the Grectans 


Extends to things to come, preſent and paſt. 


To 


onius. k Ather. djpr, 


that it would prove in | plu. uit. 
many Contentions. A,, Sol. 


ny being ſlain on both ſides, the Oracle declared 


ſented it to Thales | » the Coans being willing m Plut. vit. 
to grant that to a private Perſon, for which they 5: 


= A.,,, = oz he Wo ty, a 


vit. 


| vit. 


Pa RT. J. 
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l 


Comeſt thou Mileſian to conſult my Shrine? 
as before. Thus Laertinc. n Plutarch adds, that 
Thales /aid, Bias was wiſer than himſelf, where- 

1 it paſo d to him, from him to another as wiſer, 
PS. in à circle from one 10 another it came at 


n Vit. Sol. 


laſt to Thales the ſecond time. Finally it was ſent 
rom Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to I{meni- 
an Apollo. Theophraſtus ſaith it was firſt ſent 
0 Bias at Priene, then by Bias to Thales at Mile. 
tus, ſo paſſing through all, it came again 10 Bias; 
and finally was ſent to Delphi. I his zs moſt ge- 
nerally reported, ſaving inſtead of a Tripod, ſome 
ſay it was aCup ſent from Crœſus; others, that 
it was left here by Bathycles. * 
Thus was he Priority of Thales confirmed by 
the Oracle, for which reaſon he is by Cicero and 
Strabo ſtiled Prince of the Wiſe Men, to whom 
the reſt yielded the Preheminence. 


. 


— — — 


CHAT YL 
Of his Philoſophy. 


17 (faith Laertius) is by many affirmed to 
tat £6 be the firſt that made diſquiſitions upon Na. 
* ds ture. Cicero (who taught the Greek Philoſo- 
Natura Derr. 1 phers firſt to ſpeak Latin,) acknowledges Thales 
tLib. 14. do he the firſt Author thereof. + Strabo faith, that 
a firſt of the Grecians made enquiry into natural 


. Cauſes and ihe Mathematicks. a Plutarch calls 


ad Gras, him Inventer of Philoſophy; Juſtin ry, b 
cApologet. The moſt ancient of Philoſophers ; c Tertullian, 
«De fl rele g of Natural Philoſophers ;, d Lactantius, the 


firſt that made enquiry afte natural Cauſes. 


| Sect. 1. That Water 7s the Principle of all 
things. 


IE his diſquifition of the Natural Cauſes of 
things, he conceived Water to be the firſt Prin. 
ciple of all natural Bodies, whereof they conſiſt, 
» and into which they reſolve. His Reaſons (as de- 
ePlacit, Phi- Iivered by c Plutarch, and repeated by f Sto- 
H. 1. 3. bur) theſe : 
Elgg. Firſt, Becouſe Natural Seed, the Principle of 
Ph. 1.13» / 'liwing Creatures is humid, whence it is Pt 
ble that humidity is alſo the principle of all other 
things. 

" y,Becauſe all kinds of Plants are nou- 
riſhed by moiſture, wanting which, they wither 
and decay. | 

Thirdly, Becauſe Fire, even the Sun it ſelf and 
the Stars are nouriſhedand maintained by Vapors 
proceeding from IH ater, and conſequently the whole 

World conſiſts of the ſame. Whence Homer ſup- 
poſing all things tobe engendred of Water, ſaith, 


"Quzayis dow yereors wailds rer. 
The Ocean whence all things receive their Birth. 


g Metaph. 1.3. In purſuit ( g as Ariſtotle faith) of this Opini. 
22 le ee aeg 6 loweſt 8 
et. 6.6. cording to h Seneca) that the whole Earth floats, 
andis carried above the Water, whether that we 
call the Ocean or great Sea, or any ſimple moiſture 
of another nature, or a moiſt Element. By this Va. 
ter (ſaith he) the Earth ie ſuſtained as a great 
Ship, touch preſſeth upon the Water that bears it 


To rhe Milefrans, p, becauſe the moſt roe;ghty part of the World 


cannot be upheld by the Air, which is ſubtle and 
Veht. Thus is 7 Ariſtotle to be explained, who i Merophy.r.3 
laith, Thales held, that the Earth being capable of 
fromming reſteth as Wood or the like; now of ſuch 

inge, none ſwim upon Air, but upon Watcr. 

Upon this ground it was that he held Warer(as 
Laertius faith) 10 be the cauſe of Earthquakes. , * 
Thus & Sencca, He holde that the Globe of the C ' 0 
Earth is upheld by the Water, and carried as @ 5 
Bar zue, and. flouteih by the mobility thereof,at ſuch 
time as it is ſaid to quae. One of his Reaſons al- 
ledged by / Seneca, is this, becauſe in all extra- j xi .. 

| at.-que/l, 

ordinary motions thereof ſome new Fountains com- 6. 6. © © 
monly iſjued, which if they incline to one ſide, and 
ſhew their Keel afidelong, gather Water; which, 
if utebance the burden they bear be over weighty, 
2.5 it ſelf higher towards the right or leſt ſide. 
From the Teſtimony of Homer, by which 
Thales(according to Plutarch and Fuſtin M artyr) 
defended this Tener that Water is the Principle 
of all things) it is manifeſt it was delivered,(tho? 
imperfectly ) by other Grecians before Ihales; „ it in 
Plutarch m elſewhere producing this Authori- agua utilivr ? 
ty of A He ſiod. n Theogon, 


Harrõ wird mewlife dd yarer ——— 
Of all things Chaos was the firſt ——— 


addeth, the greater part of ancient Phileſopbers 

being called Water Chaos, Sr xv from dif- 

J — The Scholiaſt of o Apollonius upon theſe? . 4: 
wor 


EZ1A1% $6ad\not 1300 du. 
The Earth of Slime was made. 


affirms (citing Zeno) that the Chaos, whereof all 
things were made atcording to Heſiod, was water, 
which ſetling became Slime, the Slime condenſed 
into ſolid Earth; to which add this Teſtimony of p, cited by 


Orpheus, At henagor. as, 
Ex Ts dν . abs naricn. 
Of Water Slime was made. 


F 
This Opinion they borrowed from the Phæ ni. 

c1ans, with whom the Græcians had a very anci- 
ent correſpondence. Linus came from thence , 
Orpheus had his Learning from thence: as Ihales 
is conceived to have. done likewiſe, which ap- 
pears clearly in Numenius, an ancient Philoſo- q Porphyr. de 

her, who cites the very words of Moſes for this anro Mmph. 

pinion. The Spirit of God moved on the Face of 
the Waters. There is an eminent place in 7 Eur præpar. E. 
ſebius to prove this: the diuinity of the Phceni- vange!. 1. 10. 
cians aſſerts the Principle of this World to be a 
dark Spiritual Air, or the Spirit of dark Air, 
and Chaos troubled and involved in darkneſs. that 
this was Infinite, and a long time bad no bounds : 
| but ( ſay they) the Spirit being moved with the 

love o 2 own Principles, there was made a mix- 
tion, which nexure was called Love; this was the 
beginning of the produclion of all things; but the 
Spirit it ſelf bad no Generation, and from this 
connexion of the Spirit was begotten Mor, which 
ſome call Slime, others corruption of watery mi- 
ſtion, and of this was made the Seed of all Crea- 
tures, and the Generation of all things. 


Nor 


2 


THHEES. 


ee ES 


P Strah.tib.zs. Nor were the Indians ignorant of this, as] 

Megaſthenes delivers their Opinion. They 
are of the ſame mind in many thmgs, with the 
Grecians, as that the World had beginning, and 
ſhall have end; that God its Maker and Gover: 
nor goes quite through it; that all things had 
different beginnings, but that of which the World 
was made was Water. | 


t who condemneth Thales for confou 
Principle with an Element, and for 
them to be both one; whereas ( ſaith he) there 
is great difference; Elements are compounded, 
Principles are neither compounded, nor are an 
compleat Subſtance, and truly Water, Air, Earth, 
Fire, we term Elements, but Principles we call 
other Natures, in this reſped that there is nothing 
precedent to them, whereof they are engendred.For 
otherwiſe, if they were not the firſt, they would 
not be Principles, but that rather ſhould be ſo 
termed whereof they were made. Now certain 
things ther ure precedent, whereof Earth and 
Vater are compounded, viz. Ihe firſt in form Mat- 
ter, and the form it ſelf and privation. Thales 
therefore errs,affirming Water to be both Element 
and Principle of all things. Thus we lee by P/u- 
tzrch, that the objection can only be as to the 
name, not to reaſon of the name; for the diſtin- 
Ction of Principle and Element being not uſed in 
that time, Tha/es by Principle, meant nothing of 
the efficient cauſe, which is moſt certain from 
Ariſtotle. Thaler, ſaith he, affirms Water to be 
the Principle: wherefore he held the Earth to be 
above the Water , perhaps be conceived ſo, becauſe 
be 12 that the nutriment of all things, is Þu- 
mid, that beat it ſelf conſiſts flag and that 
every Creature lives thereby; be held that of 
which things are made to be the Principles of all 


t De placit. 
Philo. 1. 2. 


things, for thoſe reaſons he was of this Opinion, a 


alſo becauſe the Seeds of all things are of a bu- 
mid Nature, and Water is the principle of thing: 
bumid. 


Set. 2. Of God. 


Apolozet. contra  Ertullion ſaith, That Thales to Cuſus en. 
gent. quiring concerning the Deity, gave no cer. 
Metaphyſ. 1. 3-tain count, but deſired ſeveral times of delibera- 
ting to no effef. He ſeems to refleQ upon the 
ſame or a like Story to that which is reported of 

Simonides and Hieron. . 
But what the Opinion of Thales was concern- 
ing God, may be gathered from'two Apothegms 
cited by Laertius, repeated with this gloſs by 
1 Stramat. 3. 4 Clemens Alexandrinus; and what are not thoſe 
That God is Gloriſied for ever and euer, and be o. 
penly confeſſes that be is calledzagIroyracns, he who 
knoweth Hearts. For Thales being demanded what 
God teas that (faith he) which hath neither begin. 
ning nor end. Another asking if a Man might do 


the ſayings of Thales that are derived from hence, 


PART I 


Man that thinks#t cannot? Men ought to think 
(lays b Cicero in his name) that the Gods ſee 6,De legit, 2. 
all hing. 1 195 , 
He acknowledged the firſt of Beings, and Au- 
thor of the World, aſſerting (according to Laey- 
tus) that the moſt ancient of all things is God, 
for be is not begotten that the faireſt is theWorld, 
for ry is __ 1 45 10 is Ty" 0 Cicero. 

ales the Mileſian (ſaith he *) w enqui- x 
red into theſe * ſaid, that 2 The £7 Rag 25 
Principle of things, but that God was that Mind 
which formed all things of Water. If Gods may be 
without Senſe and Mindgwhy did he joyn the Mind 
to Water? Why Water to the Mind, i the Mind 
can ſubſiſt without a Body? Th cero, who 
underſtands Thales to intend the material Princi- 
ple to be co-erernal with the efficient; which 
ales himſelf ſeems not to mean, when he de- 
clared God to be the firſt of Beings. But that 
the Mens of Anaxagoras, for the annexing of 
which to Matter, he was ſo much famed, was 
no more than what he borrowed from Thales, 
the words of Cicero make good. 
He affirmed that God by the immutable De- 
cree of his Providence Governs the World. The- 
les (faith Stobæus) being demanded what was _ 
ſtrong, anſwered Neceſſity, for it Rules all 1 
World. Neceſſity is the firm Fudgment and immu- 
table Power of „eee Hither we muſt like- 
wile refer what is cited under his name by 
ſame Stobæus, that the firſt mover is immovable, 
which c Ariſtotle hath borrowed from him, not 
owning the Author. | 
Something imperfectiy was before delivered 
by Orpheus, concerning God, alledged by d Ce. 4 Admont, 44 
mens Alexandrinus and others; but as Cicero ſaid, gent. 
Thales was the firſt among the Grecians, who 
made any Search into theſe things; and that he 
brought it out of Agypr, the Grecians them- 
ſelves deny not, e for they acknowledge that e Herode. 
they received the names of their Gods from /ib 2. 
thence, and believed the ar to be the 
firſt, who looking up to the World above them, © 
ane admiring the Nature of the Univerſe, re- 
flected upn the Deity. 


e Phiſic. 8. 7. | 


j 


Sect. 3. Of Demons. 
; E 


Hales (ſaith à Plutarch) with Pythagoras, 4 plat. pj; 
Plato, and the Stoicks Hold, hy — 4 . 4 * 

are Spiritual 3 and the Heroes Souls 
ſeparated from the Bodies, of which ſort, there 
are two, good, and bad; ene Hero's are the 
good Souls, the bad, the bad. The ſame order b A- 5 4potrg. 
thenagoras atteſts to be obſerved by Thales, rank- - 
ing .the-three degrees thus : Firſt, that of 'the 
Immortal Gods, next Dzmons, thirdly, Heroes: 
This was followed by Pythagoras, that the Gods 
were to be preferred in reverence before Dæmons, 
Hero's beftre Men, 

He affirmed (as Stobeus ſaith) the World to 
be fullof theſe Dzmons. This is thought the 
gn ol that of c Ariſtotle, repeated by Ci. c De D. 
cero, | Thales thought that all things were full of 1 fl " 
Gods. The ſame aſſertion Laertius & aſcribes to: Sy, oth 
Pythagoras, that all the Air is full of Souls, ubich. © 
| are Heroes and Dzmons. 
This Opinion was aſſerted by the Greeks, be. 


"9 
gue! 


ill and conceal it from God. How, ſaid he, when a 


fore the time of Thales, particularly by Heſfiod ; 
; but 
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but whether that be argument enough, to deny, 
that Thales had it from the Ægyptians, 1 
ſtion 


Seft. 4. Of the Sul. 


Ty Lutarchand Stobæus fay, that Thaler firſt af. 
firm'd the Soul to be àdlum ny, a ſelf-moving 


4 


| 


* Depla. mature. * Ariſtotle that he calls it wrm%% in 
Phil. 4. 2. reſpe& to the motion it gives to other things, 
in which are included both parts of the defini- 
be anima. tion of the“ Platoniſts, a ſubſtance, having within | 
22 it ſelf a power to move it ſelf and other things: 
+ Plitoin Which * Plato argues to this effet: The firſt a 
Time. motions is that whereby a thing moves it ſelf ; the 


* ſecond, that whereby it moves another #Eyvery thing 
that moves it ſelf, libes; every living thing lives 
becauſe it moves it ſelf, therefore the power of ſelf- 
motion is the eſſence of that ſubſtance which we 
call the Soul, which Soul is the cauſe of the firſt 
generation and motion of things which are, were, 
and ſhall be; and of all their contraries, as of all 
trinſmutation, the principal of motion, and there- 
fore more antient than the Body, which it moves 
by a ſecond motion. And afterwards declares 
theſe to be the names of the Souls motion, 
to will, ro Conſider, to take Care, to Conſult, to 
Judge Rightly, and not Rightly, to Foy, to Grieve, to 
Dare, to Fear, to Hate, to Love, and the like. 
Theſe which are the firſt motions, and ſufcipient 
of the ſecond corporal, bring all things into augmen- 
tation, and decreaſe, converſion, or condemnation, 
ry erg rarefaion. This opinion firſt rai- 

* 5-96, kel. Ted by Thales, was entertained in the Schools with 
W. lib. 1. the aſſent of * Pythagoras, Anaxagorar, Socrates, 
; and Plato, till exploded by * Ariſtotle, whoſe 
uf Gong ami chief arguments againſt it were theſe. 1. That 
* nothing is moved but what is in place, nothing 
in place but what hath quantity, which becauſe 
the ſoul wants none of the four kinds of moti- 
on ( viz. Lation, Alteration, Diminution, Ac- 
cretion ) are competible (per ſe ) to her. Se- 
condly, that ſelf motion is not eſſential to the 
Soul, becauſe ſhe is moved accidentally, by 
external objects. The firſt, if underſtood of 
Circumſcriprion, not only denies the motion of 
all things, that are definitively in place, as Spi- 
Tits, but of the higheſt ſphere, if compared with 
Ariſtotle's definition of place; yet that ſome of 
thele ſpecies of motion, though in a differentex- 
traordinary manner, are competent to the ſoul, 
and not accidentally, may be argued 1. From 
the further diffuſion ef the Soul, according to 
the augmentation of the Body. 2. From intel- 
lection, which is acknowledg'd a perfection, and 
conſequently a kind of alteration, which that 
Thaler underſtood to be one of the Soul's mori- 
ons, is clear from that Apothegm aſcribed to 
him by Laertius, the ſwifteſt of things is the mind, 
for it over-runs all things : Whence * Ceero(con- 
feſſing almoſt in every word of Thales, that 
nothing is ſwifter than the mind, that no ſwiftneſs 
may compare with the ſwiftneſs of the mind) would 


interpret the #nniz4i« of Ariſtele,a continued and 
perpetual motion. | 


+ 


| 


The ſecond reaſon may be queſtioned by 
comparing the as of the memory, and remini- 
ſcence; the firſt occaſion d by exterior things yet 
objettroe only, ſo that the motion is within her 
ſelf; but by the other ſhe moves her ſelf, from 
a privation to a habit, without the help of any 
exterior, © GY 

It is worth notice, that among theſe and other 
reaſons alledg'd by © Ariftole to deſtroy this De anime. 
aſſertion, one is the poſſibility of the reſurrecti - 1. 3+ | 
on of the Body; but this & mpipye» | 

From the ſecond part of the difference in the 
definition ( v:z. from moving other things) Tha- . 
les argued, that the Load-flone; and Amber had 
{fouls ; the firſt becauſe it draws Iron; the ſe- 
cond ſtraw. | He furtber ( faith Lagriius ) er- 
ted thoſe things we count inanimate, to bave fis; 
argumg it fromthe loadſione and amber: The reaton = 
of which latter example, © A/dobrandimus falſe- « % Laer,. 
ly interprets its change of colour, and jarringas  _ 
it were at Priſon : But * Ariſtole more plain-* De anima. 
ly, for of thoſe whom we mentioned, Thales ſeems © © 
to have taken the Soul to be ſomething ummor, apt 
to move, ſince he affirmed a ſtone to have a Soul, be- 
* it moved Iron. 

e aſſerted likewiſe the Soul (of Man) to 

be immortal, and according to Cherilus, was! Taert. 
the firſt that held ſo. ® Cicero aſcribes the ori- 1. 
ginal of this opinion to Pherecydes, bur it rather gueſt. 1. 
ſeems to have been brought by Thales from the 


Egyptians; that they held ſo * Herodorrs* Lib. 2. 
atteſts, 


Sect. 5 . Of the World. 


1 held, () that zhere was but one World, * Plutarch 

and that () made by God, which truth was 4e lac. pbil. 
follow'd by all Philoſophers; as Ariftole con- y 2 
feſſeth, untill he rejected it, to defend, by the- De Cal 
contrary, an aſſertion equally falſe; that the 1. 10. 12. 
World is everlaſting, which could not be, ſaith he, 
if 1t had beginning. 

That“ the Worldbeing God's Work, is the faireſt « 
of things, whatſoever diſpoſed in lively order being 
apart thereof, for which reaſon Pythagoras (accor- 
ding to Pultarch) called it firſt xb De plac. 

That Night is elder than Day. This Circum- Pi 2. 1. 
ſtance of the Creation was held likewiſe by 
Orpheus, and Hefiod, who had it from the * Tims. 


Laert. 


Phænicians: For this reaſon the * Numid:- 1 x 
ans, * Germans, and * Gauls reckoned by mor. Germ, 


Nights. * Caeſar. de 

That the“ Worldis animated, and that s God belb Gall6. 
in the Soul thereof, diffusd through every part, elt. 
whoſe droine moving virtue penetrates through the 
element of Water. Thus explained by the Herme- 
tck 9 the divine Spirit who pro- 
duc'd this World out of the firſt Water, be- 
ing infus d as it were, by a continual inſpiration 
into the works of nature, and diffus d largely 
through, by a certain ſecret, and continual act, 
moving the whole, and every particular accot- 
ding to its kind, is the Soul of the World. 

That the World is contained in place. This “ Tae. 
agrees with the definition of place by ſpace , Plat. ſept. 
but they who with Ariftole define placea ſuper- (h. mv 
ficies, though they hold the parts of the World to 


be in place, as forced to deny the whole to 
be ſo. 


That 


4 


—_ 
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5 


REES:  * PART I. 


1 200 * _ © That in tbe World there is no vacuum, in which 
affirm the World to be animated, and go. 
vern'd by. providence , the contrary defended 
by thoſe who maintain that it conliſteth of 
Atoms, is inanimate, , not governed by pro 
vidence. 


Plus de That „matter is fluid and variable. ; 
wo og „% That e Bodies are pallible and devi ſible, in 


pl: phil f. 16. finitum, and continuous as are alſo a line, ſuperfi- 
Plat. de Flat 2 Al n 5 made by compoſition of the 
01% 
Lag in. Arcs, That the Stars are . earthly, yet fiery ; + 
De clo. the Sun earthly. They who affirm the Stars to be 
3g: — de fiery, faith * Ariſtotle, bold ſo, as concerving the 
Pics Nel. s. "robole ſuperior Body to be Eire. | 
Piat. de That the Moon is of the ſame nature with the 
ploc. phil. 3. 9. Sun, that ſhe is illuminated by him, Plutarch, and 
* Pit. * Stobers affirm this to be firſt held by Thales, 
Mac. phil. 3- though Eudemus cited by Theon aſcribe it to An. 
aximander. | | 

That the monthly occulations of the Moon are 
cauſed by the 9 of the Sun ſhining round her. 
* Plut, de That there is but one earth, » round, in 
plac. phil. 3. faſhion of a Globe, ſeated in the * of the World, 
11. to which relates that ſpeech aſcribed to him 


” Sept. ſa). by Cleodemus, that, if the earth were taken out of 
ny pens the World, there muſt of neceſſity follow a con: 


fuſion of all things. 

That the overflowing of Nilus is cauſed by 
the Eteſian ( yearly ) winds, which riſe with the 
Dog: ſtar, after the ſummer Solſtice, and begin- 
* Meteor. 2.6. ning the blow from the North, ſpread (as 
*,p*ptz Ariſtotle deſcribes them) into remote quarters. 
ao, Theſe (faith * Plutarch) blowing diretUy againſt 

egypt, cauſe the water to ſwell, that the Sea 
driven by theſe winds, entereth within the mouth 
of that River, and hindereth it, that it cannot diſ- 
charge it ſelf freely imo the Sea, but is repulſed. 
Whereupon (adds » Diodorus Siculus ) it over- 
flowes gypt, which lieth low and level. But this 


> Lib. I. 


reaſon, thoagh it ſeem plauſible, is eaſily diſproved; 


fer if this were true, all the Rivers which are dif- 
charged into the Sea, oppoſite to the Eteftan winds, 
ſhould have the ſame overflowing. Thus Diodo. 
rus in his excellent Diſcourſe upon this Subject, 
which concludes with the opinion of Agathar- 
chides that it is occaſion d by rain, coming from 
the mountains of Ethiopia. 


TO 


CHAP.. VII. 
Of his Geometry. 


Fborid. lib, 4. Puleius, who calls Thales the inventer of 
Laert. vit. Py- Geometry amongſt the Grectans, is more juſt 
_ to his memory than Anticlides and others, who 
aſcribe the honour thereof to Mæris, or to Pytha- 

* Devitz goras; Who by the acknowledgment of · Fam- 
P;thag. 1. 2. blichus, a Pythagorean, learnt Mathematicks of 
Thales. The original and progreſs of this ſcience, 

In Euclid. 2.4+ to the perfection it received from Pythagoras 
( which gave occaſion to that miſtake ) is thus 

delivered by Proclus. 7 | | 

Geometry was invented by the Egyptians, taking 

its beginning from meaſuring fields, it being nece/- 
ſary for them, byreaſon of the inundation of Nils, 
which waſhed away the bounds of their ſeverals, Nor | 


wot So... 


is it to be wondered at, that as well this, as other 


(as Plutarch obſerves) all Philoſophers agree, | Iciences, ſhould have their beginning fromCommodt- 
Wno 


ouſneſs and opportunity ʒ ſince, as is ſaid in gener. 1 
tion, it proceeds from imperfeci to perfect; there- Siqply the 

fore not without reaſon is the 8 from ſence breach in: 
to conſideration, and from conſideration tothe mind. text, 
As therefore among the Phenicians, by reaſon of & we 
Merchandiſe and traffick. the certain knowledge of 3 4 ; 54 * 
numbers had Hogs inning ; ſo likewiſe among tbe gang, 8. 
Egyptians, Geometry was ſound out upon the fore. ſo Barocius 
ſaldoccaſion and Thales going to Egypt, firſt brought [tes 
over this ſcience into Greece: And many things he 

found out himſelf, and taught his fellows the princi- 

ples of many things, declaring ſome more generally, 

other things more plainly. Next him Ameriſtus,bro-._ 

ther to Steſichorus the Poer, is remembred * as hav. g, 10 e 
ing touched Geometry, of whom Hippias the Elean, & 13, oy 
makes mention, as eminent is that knowledge : After yowlleta 
theſe Pythagoras conſidering the principles there. Suit, tn- 
fore more highly, advanced it into a liberal ſcience. Ta 


Sect. 1. Propoſitions invented by him. "1 

| & 

T he improved ( as Proclus implies ) the 2 
Geometry which he learnt of the Ægypti- 


ans with many propoſitions of his own, is confirm- 
ed by Laertius, who faith, that he much advanc- 
ed thoſe things the invention whereof Callima- 
chus in the Iambicks, aſcribes to Euphorbus the 
Phryg1an, as ſcalenous triangles, and others, Nor 
is it to be doubted, but that many of them are 
of thoſe, which Euclid hath reduced into his Ele- 
ments; whoſe deſign it was to collect and digeſt 
thoſe that were invented by others, accurately 
demonſtrating ſuch as were more negligently 

Po but of them only, theſe are known to 

is. 

[ © 1. Every Diameter divides its circle into two * Lib. x. def. 
equal parts. | This propofition which Ewclid *7- 
makes part of the definition of a Diameter, , , ., 
* Proclus affirms to have been firſt demonſtrated , 


lib. 2. 
by Thales. e 1 
2. | * In all Iſaſceles triangles, the angle at the, Euclid. Y 
baſe are equal the one to the other, and thoſe right lib. 1. prop. 5. wa 
lines being produced, the angles under the baſe are , lb. 3 ar 
3. an 


equal. N Proclus ſaith, that for the invention of this 
likewiſe, as of many other ropoſitions, we are be- _ 4 


holding to Thales, for he firſt obſerved and ſaid, that 5 
of every Iſoſceles, the angels at thebaſe are equal, 080 
and according to the antients calledequal like. Theſe ny 
are three paſſages in the demonſtration, which in- 
ter nothing towards the conclution, of which kind 
there are many in Euclid, and ſeem to confirm 
the antiquity thereof, and that it was leſs curi- 11 
ouſly retormed by him. | 1 
3. | If rwo lines cut one the other, the verticle d} 
angels ſhall equal the one the other| > Eudemus Euclid lib. fir 
atteſts this Theorem to have been invented by g. C5. 
Tha/es, but firft demonſtrated by Euclid, aq g 2 4 * 
4. | * Viso triangles have two angles equal to *Eudid lib. 1. 
1wo angels the one tothe other and one ſide equal to prop. 26. 
one ſide, either that which is adjacent to the equal q 
angles, or that which ſubtendeth one of the equal an- el 
gles, they ſhall likewiſe haue the other ſides, equal | 
to the other ſides, both to both, andthe remaining 81 
angle equal to the remaning angle] Eudemus at- * 


tributes this Theorum ( ſaith Proclugs) to Thales, Proel. Ii. 
for ſhowing the diſtance of ſhips upon the Sea, in 3· cam. 31. 
that manner as be is faidto do, it is neceſſary that 


Pamphila 


he perform it by this. 


1 
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E 
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* 


Cem. 


Ne- 


— at. 


HTLF 
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deſeribedtbe rectagle triangle of a circle. h Ramus 
attributes to Thale ( upon this authority of Laer- 
tiut) the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth propo- 
fitions of the fourth Book of Euclid, which are 
concerning the ad ſcription of a Triangle and a 


Pamphilia (faith Laeriis)affirms,chat be firſt | 


ſtrated, that what 


the end of the ſhadow of the Pyramid, nag Fo 
triangles made by the Beams of the Sun, he mon. 
oportion there was between 
the ſhadows, the ſame was betwixt the- Pyramid 
and the Staff : A demonſtration ſo rational, that 
it is the ordinary way of taking heights by ſha- 


Angles are homologous. 


—__ — * — 


TY 


ding to the ſeven Planets, and the obſer- 


hich Science a Pliny aſſerts to 
I 7. 


. 
» 


the Celeſtial Sphere is divided into five Circles 2 


g Laert. 


* _ and conſequently takes xa7«yga4a« here] dows, founded upon this Theorem. 
m- to include both Inſcription, and circumſcripti- 
on; whereas in all thoſe propoſitions, there is 
nothing proper to a Rectangle Triangle; ſo that 
if the word 3g9oy«r-07 be retain'd, it muſt relate hich if Proclus had proceeded as fat as the 
to the 31ſt propoſition of the third Book, whence | ſixth Book of Eaclid, we ſhould in all likelthood 
may be deduced the deſcription of a Rectangle] have found aſcribed to Thales; for the ſame ar- 
Triangle in a Circle. But becauſe there is no | gument wherewith Eademus proves him inven- 
ſuch propoſition in Ewe/:d, and this hath but an | tor of the fourth Theorem in the foregoing Sec- 
ut obſcure reference to part of that Theorem; it is | tion, whereby he took diſtances, is of equal force 
$I to be doubred that the Text of Laertius is cor-] in this, whereby he took altitudes. 
| rypt, and the word (or mark) «vzas inferred | The height of the great Pyramid (which Tha- 
J . . . . . . "yo. 
. by accident, without which theſe words xa es meaſured) is by its perpendicular (according 
ve, Td terydvor g90yorer exattly correſpond] to Mr. Greaves) 499 Feet, by its declining aſcent, 
i ih, 10. cap. with thoſe of i Vetruvius, Pythagoricum trigo- 69] Feet. 
11, num orthogonium deſcribere: by which he means 
& Lb. 9. as he at large expreſſeth & elſewhere, ) the "oy 
Cap. 2. orty =_ 1 of hy _ * TT CHAE. XVIL 
clid, that in rectangle triangles, the ſquare of the = 
| bypothenuſe is equal to the ſquare of the ſides con. Of His Aftronony. 
raining the right Angle. That Vitruvius, Proclus, 5... * 3 
and others, attribute this Invention to Pyzhago- Mitting the Fable-of Orpheus S Harp allu- 
rau, confirms it to be the ſame here meant by La- | — 
ertizs; who adds, that Thales for the Invention | vations ot Heſiod, which were little more than 
Sacriſiced an Ox, though others (faith he) among | of the Riſing and Setting of ſome principal 
whom is Apollodorus, aſcribe it to Pythagoras. ] Stars, (ſo imperfect, chat Plazo calls all thoſe 
And in the Life of Pythagoras, he cites the ſame | who ſatisfie themſelves with ſuch ſuperficial 
Apollodoris, that Pythagoras, Sacrificed a Heca-| knowledge, Aſtronomers according to Heſiod) we 
tomb, having found out, that the bypothenuſe .of a | may with Exdemus and others affirm, that Th. 
„ 7tight Angled Triangle, is of equal power to the two les was the firſt of the Grecians that tag skilfml 
ſides, including the right angle according to the | in Afironomy. 
. def, Epigram. on | 
That Noble Scheme Pythagoras devis'd, : 
7 For which a Hecatomb he Sacrihc'd. ang wiere it hat been 2 100g TE 
9 rel. in Eu- Cicero, tho he differ in the Author, agrees in | Travelled to confer with Aſtronomers. 
. 54. fh. 2. def. quantity of the Offering with Laertius; affirm- | = o 
. 5. Art : - ing, that Pythagoras upon any new Invention uſed SeQt. 1. Of the Celeſtial Spbere. 
eres to Sacriſce an Ox: which kind of gratitude begun ped 1 
ad fu reis by Thales, was imitated by others alſo, as by 1 (ſaith * Plutarch repeated 
ee e. 7 
ma i- Finding three Spiral Lines, in Sections five,) (which they call Zones) whereof one is called Ar- 
r. Perſeus an Offering to the Gods did give. tick, and is always in view to us; one of the Sum- 
| LR 5 on 1 Neg the 5 
Set. 2. Of bis taking the height of the Pyramid. | Tropicł, one the Antartiek Grele, never ſeen 
ee 
a Polybiſh.e, HE Pyramids of Egypt are ſu by under the three middle Circles, it toucheth them all 
140 * ia T Solinus. b Auſonius, l Marcel. three as it paſſeth, and each of them is ext inright 
* [6 22. Anus, and d Caffiodorus, to caſt no ſhadow at all, 112 
715 ag : Which (as Mr. Greaves hath obſerved in his ex- Pol Unjuſtly therefore is the invention of the 
15: cellent Diſcourſe upon this Subject) muſt be 
ib. 3 meant either of the Summer time, or, which is 
5 nearer the Truth, that for the three quarters of 
* the year, they haye none at mid day. | 
For, that Thales by the fhadow meaſured their pics; Laertius, that. 
helght, is acknowledged. e Hieronymus ſaith, | 
e he meaſured the Pyramids by the ſhadow,obſerving | Te«zea ſignifies not only the Solſfi 
1 1h, 2s, when they are of equal bigneſs, / Plim affirms he 
% 123” found oui @ way to take the height of them, and all | 7 
” furch like, by meaſuring the ſhadow, at what time | and maketh conog un ref the Air 400 4 ſign is 
31. it is equal to the Body. But Plutarch hath given a | Aries,,andthe oppofite 10 it Libra, 


more regular and exact account of his manner of 


„o 4{/a,Caprie. 


* Stobeus) with his followers affirm,that „ Pe ? wel 


and that of the obliquity of the Z odiack by f vibers 7 — * * x 


g Of equianele triangles, the ſides that are 4. E Euclid. lib. 
bout equal angles are proportional, and the fides II 
tat jubrend the 


have been brought our of Phenicia, b Ariſtotle, | * 
that the Grecians owe much of it to the t b de cœb. 2. 12 
1 . 


Thither indeed c Thales acknowlatigeth that he. .f. at 
P Pherecyd. 
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720 times leſſer than the Moon, nothing is 


& in Arenar. 


HF firſt obſerved the apparent Diameter of 
Ey 


' 720th part of the Circle of the Zodiack, for he 


"the autumnal. This Expoſition Lacrtius co 


firms, when he faith that Thales compoſed only 
two Treatiſes, one of the Tropicks,the other of the 


Equinofials, and that he diſtinguiſbed the ſeaſons 
of the year. 5 8 


Sett. 2. Of the Sor, Moon, andStars. 


the Sun, which is the Angle made in the 
to be the 72oth part of his Orb: This 


a Plutarch ath 


was occaſioned by the Moon, coming in a direct 
Line underneath him, which may be ſeen in d Ba- 


ſon of Water, or Looking-glaſs. b That the Eclipſe 


of the Moon is cauſed by the ſhadow of the Earth, dit. he 


which being placed betwixt theſe two Stars, dar- 
kens the leſſer. 


between the Lydians and the Medes, in which, 


doubtleſs is the meaning of Laertius, his words | ſometimes the Medes had the better of the Ly. 


theſe, g Tee 79 Ts nals t Ts othluais 
iTT@xoTorWy Y cines fee dmephvaro' Than 


which reading, which implies the Sun to be 


more Ridiculous; for knowing (as is granted 
by all) the cauſe of Eclipſes, he muſt like- 
wiſe know the Sun to be greater than the 
Moon: nor is it much mended by thoſe who! 
read ves 73 78% nas weyeh&+.78 75 ceulwair, 
the Text ſeems rather to require ddt for 
Nu] or ſomething to that effect, of which, 
thus, « Archimedes, this we ſuppoſe when Ari- 
ſtarchus ſaith, the Sun appeareth, as being the 


conſidered how he might by inſtruments take the 
"Angle made in the eye bythe Sun's apparent Dia 
meter : but to take any ſuch thing exattly 7s not 
edſie; for neither the fight, nor the band, nor the 
inſtruments toherewith the Obſervation is made, 
are of Credit ſufficient to demonſtrate it exattly. 
This Correction Apuleius thus confirms, in bis 
declining Age he 'made an excellent demonſtration 

the oth of the Sun, which I bave not on. 

learned (ſaith Aplens ) bur confirmed by pra- 
ace how may times the Sun's magnitude is compre- 
hended in the Circle which his motion makes. Ibis, 
as ſoon as he found out, Thales ſhewed to Man- 
dratus of Pryene, who being infinitely delighted 
with this new and unexpetted Wwe e, bad him 


dians, ſometimes the Lydians of »the Medes, and 
one Battel was fought by night : The War being 
thus equal on both ſides, im the ſixth year, the Ar- 
mies being joyned, it hapned as they were fighting, 
the day. on a Adr became night; which 
alteration of that day, Thales a Milefian had fore- 
told the Tonians, dæſgning the year toherein it 


Huld happen. The Lydians and Medes ſeeing 


the day turned to night, left off fighting, and la- 
boured "to conclude a mutual Peace, which by 
the Mediation of Syennenſes King of Cilicia, and 
Labnitus King of Babylon (whom Scaliger con- 
ceives to be Nebuchadneg gar) was concluded, 
with the Marriage of Aryerg Daughter of A- 


by drinking Blood. 


the time whereof is uncertain: d Pi 
it in the fourth year of the forty eighth Olym- 
piad, before the Building of Rome 170 years: 
e Solinus in the 49th Olympiad, the 604th year 


tieth Olympiad, at what time Oaxares Father 
of Afiyage Reigned in Media: Alyattes Father 
of Cra/us in Lydia. Euſebius in the ſecond year 
of the forty eighth Olympiad 1430 years after 
Abraham. Cleomedes ſaith, it was total in Hel. 


The Teſtimony of - Herodotus, alledged by 
Laertius is this: c A five years War was raiſed, 21; f. 


Haltet, with Aſtyages, Son of Cyaxares, Ratifid 


; t he was the firft thai 4 - Placit, 
obſerved the Eclipſe of thè Sun, and ſuid, that it b 3+ 3. 


This is the Story of that memorable Eclipſe, 4 Zb. 2. cg. 
placeth 


after the Deſtruction of Troy; Which falls upp 
on the firſt year of that Olympiad. F Clemens f Strom. 1. 
Alexandrinus (Citing Eudemus) about the fif- 


* 


ac what he would in ary" po for ſuch an ex- 

e reward enough for 
me, ſaid Thales, if what you have learned of me, 
whenſoever you communicate it to others, ou pro- 


cellent invention : It will 


est ne to be the Inventor. 


Achil. Tat. 
Ig. in Arat. 


ws; the ſcope of whoſe Book was the Hiſtory aun being un 100 early 20 08 EOS: 

of Aſtrologers, and what eyery one found out. 
Thus likewiſe. Plixy, amongſt the Grecians, ibe 
firſt that ſearched into Eclipſe ee, was Thales he 
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M.ileſian. 


He firſt found out the Conſtellation of the 


leſſer Bear, & Callmmachus © 


He to Miletus Saif invited 


By Thales Gloryylabbo guet leb, 


L ſaid have arRd the leſſer Beor, 
Ihe Star by uh Phcenicians leer. 


12 Tiygnut affirms that he firſt called it As 


the Rear. Lan 


* 3 


* 


| E-wwas the firſt, (fai Taertius) that | fore Buildi D Þ SAY 

Wo TRA ee Building of Rome 157. July 9. feria, 3. begin- 

; IE told Eclipſer, as ridge ark El Pis ning after Midnight 4b 5 digits Eclipled 
jotns a ha ar fied allo Bf Heracli. 9.-22m--continuance full two hours. ; 


dus an Democritus. Theon, Smyrneus, and (le. 
men Alerundrinus ite the ia 


Hftrologick Hiſtory z, for which 


e place of .Eude- 


leſpont ;, in Alexandrina, but of ten digits. g Jo. rib. 6. 2, 
hannes Antiochengs faith,lt continued many hours; & xeivo d i- 
but they could not exceed rhree- A . Eibe 
Ot latter Writers differing Accounts thereof vey £776 ro. 
are delivered by theſe: - - | | 1 
Ricciolus placeth it before the Incarnation «4447&,0«- 
585 years, May 28 about 6 a Clock in the af. 7 8 eg 
cernoon, the digits Eclipſed 12. 56. WS. + * 
Culviſius betore the Incarnation 607 years O. The MS. pre- 
8 43. 4 differing from Pry 18 years. pared fer the 
Ihe Learned Biſhop of Armagh, in the Reign Pres in_the 
of Cyaxares, Olympiad. 44. 4 the 147 year of _— 
Nabonaſſar, the fourth day of the Egypt iun Edward Biſhe, 
Month Pachon, accord ing to the Julian accotint EH; 
September 20 feria 1. beginning after Sun-riſe 
1 3m. 253. digits Eclipled 9. continuing al- 
moſt two Rs: wh 1 
Petavius Olympiad 45. 4, Julian petiod 
4117. before the Incarnation 597, after the 


| Kocea' confures Peravins, becauſe that F- 
clipſe ſuits not with the circumſtances ot the 


and being defective as to the quantity in Pontus 
and leſſer A/ia. a Fay 8 


* I. * 


eee 
Lansbergius 


2. cap. 


TY * _ WY 


PART I. 


THALES, 1 11 


Lancbergius, Olympiad. 48. 3. the 163 year 
of Nabonaſſar, the 12th day of Iybi, which is 
May 28, digits Eclipſed 12. 20 in Helleſpont: 
10 12m in Alexandria. f 

Kepler, Scaliger, Buntingus, and Salianus, 
follow Pliny: digits Eclipſed( according to Bun- 
tingus) 11. 30“. 

Neither is it eaſie to determine whether this 
variety ariſes from the incertainty of the Aſtro- 
nomers, or of the Chronologers. 


Sea. 4. Of the Tear. 


Aertius ſaith, that he diſtinguiſhed the ſea- 

ons of the year, that, be firſt called the laſt 

day of every Month Texas, the thirtieth day, that 

he divided the year into three hundred ſixty and 
fre days. 

This Calculation of the year he ſeemed to 
have learned in Egypr, where it was in uſe, 
thus explained and commended by * Herodo- 
rus. The Egyptians were of all Men the firſt that 
found out the year, diſtinguiſhing it into 1welve 
Months.z this they gathered from the Stars, and 
more judiciouſiy (in my Opinion) than the Gre- 
clans, for as much as the Grecians every third 
year, intercalate a Month to make up the time, 
but the Egyptians to the number of 360 days, 
which twelve Months make, add yearly froe days, 
whereby the account of the Circle of Time return. 
ing into it ſelf is made good. Bs 

This was called in latter times, the Egyptian 
year (perhaps becauſe uſed by Plolomy, who 
lived in AÆgypt) in diſtinction from the Julian 
year, which was then uſed in all the Weſtern 
parts, and hath the addirion of fix hours the 
moſt perfect is the Gregorian, conſiſting of three 
hundred ſixty five days, five hours, forty nine 
minutes, twelve ſeconds. 


Sect. 5. His Aſtrological Prediclions, 
ales being earneſtly addicted to Aſtrelogy, 
became obnoxious to the Cenſure of ſome 
Perſons. As be was led abroad one night by an 
old Woman, his Maid, ( a Ihracian) to look 
upon the Stars, be fell into a Ditch (wherein ſhe 
urpoſely led him) 10 whom as be complained, 
hales, /ai@ ſhe, do you think, when you cannot 
fee 1 that are at your feet, that you 

can unde ſtand the Heavens ? 

He was alſo for preferring this Study before 
Wealth, reproved by ſome Friends, not without 
Reproach to the Science, as conferring no advan- 
tage on its profeſſors ; whereupon he thus vin- 
dicated himſelf and the Art from that Aſperli- 
Fol. 1.7. on. hen they upbraided him, faith b Ariſto- 

tle, ith bis Poverty,as if Philoſophy were unpro- 
fable, it is ſaid, that he by Aſtrology, foreſeeing 
the plenty of Olives that would be that year, before 
the Winter was gone antequam florere cœpiſſent, 
be divinat.x (faith c Cicero) gave earneſt, and bought up all 
the places for Oyl at Miletus and Chios,wh:ch he 
did with little L there being no other cha 2 
man at that time to raiſe the price; and when the 
time came that many were ſought for in baſt, be 
ſetting what rates on them be pleaſed, by this 
means got together much Mony, and then ſhew'd, 
that it was caſie for 1 to be Rich, if they 


4 Plat. 


would themſelves, but that Wealth was not their | ſelf; — be ruld by another; what ſweet 
| 2 


Dinci 


aim, To this Plutarch alludes,when he ſays, that 
Thaler is reported ito have praftiſedMerchandize. 


CH XT. IX 
His Moral Sentences. _ 


Of his Moral Sentences thoſe are firſt to be 
remembrrd which 2 Plutarch mentions a Ser. (af 


upon this. occafion. * . n conviv. 
Amaſis King of Agypt entring into conteſta- 
tion with the King ot Æthiqpia concerning Wiſ. 
dom, propounded theſe . to be reſolved 


by him; wha zs oldeſt of all things, what faireſt, 


tohat greateſt tohat wiſeſt.ohat moſt common, what 
moſt T efttable, what moſt hurtful, what moſt poro- 
erful, what moſt eafie © 8 
The anſwers of the Æthiopian were theſe, the 
oldeſt of things is Time, the wiſeſt Truth, the 
faireſt Light, the moſt common Death, the moſt 
profitable God, the moſt hurtful thg Devil, the 
moſt powerful Fortune, the moſt eaſie that 
which pleaſeth. Thales demanded of Nilaxe- 
nus whether Amaſis approved theſe ſolutions ? 
Niloxenus, who was ſent by Amaſis into Greece 
with theſe other queſtions to be reſolved by the 
Sages, anſwered that with ſome he was atis- 
fied, with others not; and yet, replies Thales, 
there is not one but is erroneous and betrays Igno- 
rance. As fer the firſt, how can it be defended 
that Time is the oldeſt of Things, when one part 
of it is paſt, the other preſent, the third yet to 
come, 72 that which is to come muſt in reaſon be 
eſteemed younger than all Men or Things 2. Next 
to affirm that Truth is Wes, is as much as if 
we ſhould ſay, t bat the Light andSeeing is all one. 
Again, if be eſteem Light Fair, why doth be forget 
the Sun? His anſwers concerning God and the De- 
vil are Bold and Dangerous, but that of Fortune 
moſt improbable, for if ſhe be ſo Powerful, how 
comes it that ſhe is ſo eaſily changed. Nor is Death 
the moſt common, for it is not common to the Li. 
ving. The moſt ancient of Things is God, for he 
never had Beginning or Birth, the greateſt place 
of the World containeth all other things, place con- 


' rains the World the faireſt the World, for what- 
| ſoever is orderly diſpoſed is part thereof. The wi- 


ſeſt is Time, for it hath found out all things alrea- 
dy deviſed, and will find out all that ſhall be, the 
moſt Common, Hope, for that remams with ſuch ur 
have nothing elſe; the moſt Profitable, Virtue, for 
it maketh all things uſeful and commodious; b the, ,,. 
moſt hurtful, Vice, for it 2 all good things; pud. Stub. erm. 
the w_ Powerful, Neceſfity, for that only is In. 109. 
ncible ;,, the moſt Eaſie, that which agreeth with Etiam apud 
Nature, for even Pleauſres are many times given 3% ſerm. 46. 
over and cloy us. | 
To which Apothegms theſe are added by La- 
ertitts, The ſwifteſt of things is the Mind, for it 
coer-runs all. He affirm d that there is no difference 
betwixt Life and Death, being thereupon asked 
why he did not die; becauſe, ſaith he, there's no dif» — 


ference, to one who aof d which was eldeſt night or 


whether a man might do ill and conceal it from the © * 15 . 
Gods, nor think it ſaid he. To an 1 dene g- 


7 f oęxiæ not 
oning him if he might clear himſelf by Oath * Per- — the 


day; be anſwer d,night by a day; another em ie , 


jury, ſays he, is worſe than Adultery: Being deman-latterghut repro 
ded what was difficult, be anſwered, to know one's vins the former. 


Put. dedæ m. 
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8 —— Alta. . 4 


+ Serm. 61. 
+ Serm. 104. 


$ Stob. Serm. 
28. 


1 i. be true to mind: enrich not th 
thy trudt. 7 


ſembling a Man 
for expiation of what the Prodigy portended, *ys 


70 follow ones own Mill; what Divine, that which 
hath neither beginning nor end. At his retutn 
from Travel,beingdemanded what was the ſtrang. 


eſt thing he had feen, he anſwered, a Tyrant old. 1 
IV hat will help to bear ill Forturne? to behold| 


our Enemies in worſe. How ſhall a Man live juſt- 
ly ? by avoiding what be blames in others. Who 
i happy? he who hath a found Body, a rich For. 
tune, and a docile Nature.” , © 79 

c Plutarch adds theſe , We may well report 
probable News, but improbable fhoutd not be re. 
lated. We ought not to believe our Enemies 
in credible things, nor to diſtruſt our Friends in 
incredible. Periander being much troubled at d 
Monſter whith a Touth brought him, born of a 
Mare, with the head only of a Horſe, the reſt re. 
he adviſed him not to take care 


He got v,, (faith he) tFiow 79 wi x 
yousTog , i didipet tuvalias dulois. 

Stobæus theſe ; F Being demanded how far 
Falſhood was diftant from Truth, as far ſaith he, 
as the Eyes from the Ears. It is hard but good 10 
know our ſelves, for that is to live according to 
Nature. ae” ' | 

His Moral ng; are thus delivered by 
Demetrius Phalereus ;, + If thou art a Sureiy, loss 
is nigh; be equally mindful of friends preſent and 
abſent ; ud not to beautifie thy face but thy 

7 [elf by unjuſt means. } Let 

not any words fall from thee which may accuſe 
thee to him who hath committed any thing in truſt 
to thee. Cheriſh thy Parents. Entertain not Evil. 
What thou beſtoweſt on thy Parents thou (halt re- 
cerve from thy Children in thy old Age. It is hard 
to underſtand well. The ſweeteſt thing is to enjoy 
our de ſire. Idleneſs is troubleſome. Intemperance 
hurt ful. Ignorance intolerable. Learn and teach 
better things. Be not Idle tho Rich. Conceal thy 
domeſtiek ills. To avoid Envy be not pitiable. Uſe 
Moderation. Believe not all. If a Governor, Rule 
tby ſelf. J follow thoſe Copies of Stobæus, that 
aſcribe theſe to Thales rather than to Pittacus, 
becauſe the greater part are confirmed by Laer. 
Tauss. 

Au ſonius hath reduced theſe into Verſe under 
his name. 


Fear e er thou fin, thy ſelf tho none elſe nigh; 
Life fades, a Glorious Death can never die. 
Let not thy Tongue diſcover thy intent, 

Tis Miſery to dread, and not prevent. 

He helps his Foes that juſtly reprehends. 

He that unjuſtly praiſeth, harms his Friends, 
That's not enough that to excels extends. 


His Motto was according to Laertius, Know 


. | thy ſelf, according to f Didymus and g Higy- 


nus, if thou be a Surcty, loſs is nigh ; by Þ Her. 
mippns, this is aſcrived to him,tho* by others to 
Socrates: He gave thanks to Fortune for three 
things: firſt, that he was born Rational, not a 
Beaſt, ſecondly, that a Man, not a Woman : third- 
ly, that a Grecian, not a Barbarian. 
There are beſide cited by Laertius, under the 


name of eh, or looſe Verſes, theſe ſen- 


TENCES 
Not many Words much Wiſdom ſignifie. 
Chooſe one thing excellent, to which apply 
Thy Mind, and ſtop the mouth of Calumny. 
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. CHAP. X. 
His Judgment in Civil Affaire. 


Oliticks were, according to Lacrtius, his faſt 
Study, in which his advice was of great 
Authority, tho” he were the only perſon (as (7. 
cero obſerves) of the ſeven Wiſe Men, that was 
not Ruler of the City wherein he lived. 

Of his Judgment herein we have two inſtan- 
ces; the fuſt from i Herodotus , Good alſo, eben 
before the deſtruttion of Tonia, was the advice of | 5 0 
Thales, Mile/tar,ofar off by deſcent a Phoenician, wes, e 
who commanded the lonians to build one Common u, 1 
Council. Hull, and that in Teos, fer that Teos is in *5 rovide- 
the midſt of lonia, and the reſt of the Inhabited < + Food a tp 
Cities, nevertheleſs, to be in Repute, according 4 which Val 

renders thus, 
; 8 i Catcras au- 
rem civitates habitatas nihilo minus huic parituras, quam aliarum civitatum 
tribus legibus paterent. Stephanus thus : Nihilo minus eodem loco haben 
quo tribus : br, ( I conceive ) amiſs. 


the Citizens were. 
- 


The other cited by Laertius (with no leſs ap. 
plauſe) is this. In the firſt year of the fifty eighth 
Olympiad, Crzſus King of Lydia, fearing the 
greatneſs of Cyrus, and encouraged thereunnto, 
as he conceived, by the Oracle, ſent Ambaſſadors 
and Preſents to the moſt confiderable of the Gre- 
cians, perſwading them to joyn with him in an 
expedition againſt Cyrus, which the Lacedemo- 
nians with many others did: but Thales for- 
bad the Mileſians to enter into League with 
him. Ir appears (adds Laertius) that bis Ad- 
vice in Civil Affairs was excellent; for this thing 
Os * getting the better) ah; gfe the City. 

et did he afford CG his particular aſſi- 
ſtance in paſſing his Army over Halys, as the 
Grecians affirm, though Herodotus be of a con- 
trary Opinion, who gives this account of both. 
When Crœſus was come to the River Halys, then, 
I believe, by Bridges that were there, he paſſed 
over his Army; but the common report of the Gre- 
cians is, that Thales the Milefian was he who con- 
veighed it over : For Crœſus being doubtful over 
what part of the River his Army ſhould paſs 
there being in thoſe days no Bridges, Thales, who 
was in the Field with him, is ſaid to bave cauſed 
the River that did run on the left hand of the A,. 
my. to run alſo on the right, which be brought to 
paſs thus. Beginning above the Trench, be digged 
a deep Trench, and brought it in the faſhion of a 
half Moon, that the River being turned into the 
Trench from the former Channel at the back of 


- \ uf " Fl \ 7 Ki p *« 
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I trajeltus eſſet in ſrum al veum refunderet. m In Nabes. 


the Army, and paſſing by the Camp, came into the 

old Channel again, ſo that aſſoon as the River was 

thus divided. (which & Lucian ſaith, was done , 1, Hias: 
in one night) it became fordable on either fide: FI. 
ſome ſy that the old Channel was quite made up 

but that I do not belroe, for then, = could the * 

in their return paſs over ? That this is the mean- 

ing of Herodotus, miſtaken by * Valla, will ap- 

pear from the m Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, * Win ronde: 
who relates it in the ſame manner, not with. 72071 KATE 
our applauding Thaler, for his excellency in ids ap 
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He was a great Enemy to Tyrants, and ac- 
counted all Monatchy little better, as appears by 
Plutarch, who makes him ſpeak thus: As 
« for taking one for the other, (viz. A Monarch 
for a Tyrant) J am of the fame mind with the 
© young man,who throwing a Stone at a Dog, hit 
© his Step-mother ; it is no matter, ſaid he, for 
< even ſo, it lights not amiſs, truly always eſtee- 
med Solon very wiſe, for refuſing to be King of 
his own Country: and Pittacus, if he had not 
taken upon him a Monarchy, would never have 
© ſaid, how hard it is to be a good man: and Peri. 
ander being ſeized(as it were with an hereditary 
< diſeaſe, derived from his Father) by the ſame 
© Tyranny, did very well to endeayour as much 
as he could to diſengage himſelf from it, by fre 
quenting the converſation of the beſt Men, in. 
viting Sages, and Philoſophers, and being in 
© vited by them, not approving the dangerous 
«© Counſel of Thraſibulus my Country man, who 
< perſwaded him to take off the heads of the 
© chiefeſt. Fora Tyrant, who chooſeth rather to 
* command Slaves than Free-men, is like a Hus- 
© band-man, who preferreth the gathering of Lo- 
© cuſts, and catching of Fowl, before reaping of 
good Corn. Theſe Sovereign Authorities have 
© only this good, in recompenſe of many Eviis, a 
kind of Honour and Glory, if Men be ſo happy, 
© that in ruling good Men, they themſelves prove 
© better; as for ſuch, who in their office aim at 
© nothing but ſecurity, without reſpect of Ho- 
© nour and Honeſty, they are fitter to be ſer over 
© Beaſts than Men. 

In the ſame Sympoſion, he gives this Account 

of Monarchy, Democracy, and Oeconomicks. 


Stob, ſerm. 14 1 |: 
Jab. Herm. 43 dies a natural Dea 


Fab. ſerm. 147 That Prince 1s apy, who lives till he is old, andi and 
Ip. 


That Common-wealth is beſt 


orderded, where the Citizens are neither too rich, 


nor too poor. That Houſe is beſt, wherein the Ma- 
ſter may live moſt at eaſe. 


CHSP. AL 
Of bis Writings. 


— 


— 


Ade, of which thoſe that are cited by 
Laertius; we have inſerted among his Moral 
Sentences, for ſuch they were, tending to the 
Inſtruction of the common People, a kind of looſe 
Verſe coming near Proſe, whence Demoſthenes 
makes two kinds of Poets, 7% H e H ve 
eJoutrss, (as Caſaubon obſerves) thoſe that write 
in metre, and, (if we may ſo term it) thoſe thut 
write in blank Verſe. Whatſoever Laertius in * 
the Lives of the ſeven Wiſe Men produceth in 
this kind, ſeemeth not to be taken out of any 
Poet, but to have been written by the Wiſe Men 
themſelves. | 
Epiſtles, of which two only are extant, pre. 
ſerved by. LANCE +: | 


Thales 70 Pherecydes 


1 Hear, that you firſt of the Tonians, are about 

1 00 publiſh a Diſcourſe to the Greeks concern-, 9 
ing Religion, and juſtiy you conceive that 3 2 
your work ought rather to be laid in a publick Li- this to another 
brary than tranſmitted to uncertain Perſons : if effell. 
therefore it may any way pleaſure you, I will wil- 

lingly confer with you about that which you bave 

written, and if you deſire, will viſit you at Syrus; 

for neither my ſelf, nor Solon tbe Athenian ſhould 

deſerve the titles of wile men, if we, who Said 

to Creet to inform our ſelves of matters there, 

and into Ægy pt, to confer with Prieſts and Aſtro- 
nome ro, ſhould not likewiſe make a Fourney 10 you: 

Solon alſo, if you think fit, will come. You who 

Hell home, ſeldom. paſs into lonia, nor care o en- 

Joy the ſociety of ſtrangers, we, who write no- 

ing, pend our time in travelling through Greece 

1a, 


Thales 20 Solon. 


FF you leave Athens, you may, in my Opinion, 
ſeitle your ſelf (with thoſe you take olong 
with you) at Miletus, for here is nothing to trou- 
ble you. If you diſiife that we Mileſians are Go. 
verned by a Tyrant( for you are averſe to all Mo. 
narchs, even Eleftrve) yet may you pleaſe your 


* f N in the ſociety and converſation of me your 
ee STE) 5 . 2 Friend. Bias likewiſe hath ſent to invite you 10 


he Writ 
« De civit. 
Dei. 


grew Famous. : 5 
Of Nautic Aſtrolagy (mentioned by b by Sim. 
plicius) which is by ſome aſcribed to Phocus a 
Samian. EE 
Of the Tropicks and Equinoctials: which two 
Treatiſes Laertius ſaith, he compoſed, as judging 
the reſt eaſie to be underſtood. Thele ſeem to be 
thoſe Aſtrological Writings which Lobon, an Ar. 
give, who writ concerning the Poets, affirmeth to 
© lib. 5 have extended to two hundred Verſes. 
radſa 5 ice- Of Meteors : A Treatiſe in Verſe, mentioned 
i172 ei c- by Surdas. ; 1 
l The Hiſtory of his own Times : if we may give 
YH 870 credit ro c Johannes Antiochenus, who ſaith, 
cc. Theſe things Thales, Caſtor, and Polybius 10. 


wer d er” wiſe Authors committed to writing, and after 


b Laert. 


Of Null Philoſopy : St. a Auguſtin, ſaith, 
that Thales, to propagate bis Doctrine to Succeſſi. 
on, ſearched into the Secrets of Nature, and com- 
mitting his Opinion to Monuments and Letters, | 


Priene ; zf to abide ar Pricne pleaſe yor beiter, toe 
will alſo come and dwell there with you. 


CHAP. XII. 


His Auditors and Scholars. 0 


18 H E firſt eminent Perſon of thoſe who 
heard Ihales and profeſſed his Philoſophy, 
was Anaximander Son of Praxides a Mileſion, 
who flouriſhed in the time of Polycrates Tyrant 
of Samos. 

Next is Anaxime nes a Milefian alſo, Son of 
Euriſtratus, (who according to Exſebius) flou- *. 
riſhed in the ſecond year of the 55th Olympiad. 

He was Scholar to Anaximander and Parment- 
des ; but that ne ho T 3 he acknow - 
ledgeth in an 4 Epiſtle to Pythagoras. 1 

We may ( as Fn that Epiſtle Anaximenes A. 'L 

doth) amongſt the Diſciples of Thales reckon 


6. Hei- them Herodotus the Hiſtorian : but perhaps this 
geg g may be no more probable, than that P olyb;us 
and Caſtor ſhould precede Herodotus 


Pythagoras the Samian, inſtitutor of the Iralick 
Sec, who being from his youth particularly 
| addicted 
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7 HAL E S 


Pit. Pythag · 
12 


* Vit. Pythag. he was eſteemed wiſe, and, * again, among | Diſtich, 


1 Laert. 


Shortneſs 
and conflant health of Body. 


addicted to ihveſtigation of n 
addreſt his firſt Journey to Thales at Miletus, 
as to one that could beſt further his deſign, be- 
ing (according to * Jamblicus) not fully eigh- 
teen years old; which if we follow the account 
of Enſebius for his Birth (the fourth year of the 
ſeventieth Olymyiad ) and that of Soffcrates for 
his Age, eighty years (for the reſt, the farther 
they + that time, are ſo much the more 
incapable of Reconcilement) will fall about the 
ſecond year of che fifty fourth Olympiad, which 
is the 82d: of -Thales. From Th 

ved the Rudiments of that excellence which he 


_ atterwards attained. This is acknowledged by 


+ Famblicus. Thales, ſaith he, entertained him 
very kindly, admiring the difference between him 
and other Youths, which exceeded the Fame be 


had received of bim. After that be bad inflrutt. 


ed bim as well as he was able in the Mathema- 


ticks, alledging for excuſe bis old Age and in- 
firmity, he adviſed bim to go to 2 pt, and 10 


converſe with the Memphian Prieſts, ſpecially 
thoſe of Jupiter, of whom he himſelf bad in his 
Travels learned thoſe things.” for which by many 


other things Thales chiefly x as him to husband 

his time, in reſpect whereof he abſtained from 

Wine and Fleſb, only eating ſuch things as are 

light of e by which means be procured 
Nleep, wakefulneſs, purity of Mind, 
* 


CHAP. XII. 
Of bis Death. 


1 having now lived to a great age, be- 
ing full of Honour and Wiſdom, died 
in the firſt year of the fifty eighth Olympiad 
(when according to Pauſanias Erxyclides was Ar- 
chon) as he was beholding the Olympick Games, 
oppreſt with heat, thirſt, and the burden of his 
years which amounted to ninety two. Laertius 


ales he recei- 


under-reckons him to have lived but eighty ſe- 
ven years, having before acknowledged his 
Birth to have been in the firſt of the 3 5th Olym- 
8 + Petauius oyer reckons, wh6 makes him + Rotionar. 
ive to the end of the 58th, which could not be, temp. 1. 12. 
becauſe he died ſpectator of the Olympick 
Games. Lucian and | Sincellus more, who * Doe longevit. 
ſay he lived 100 years. Soficrates comes neareſt f e. 
to the Truth, who allows him to have lived 90 
years; and to have died in the 58th Olympiad ; 
tor from the firſt of the 58th are 23 entire O- 
 Iymplads. 7 0 

The manner of his Death gave Laertius oc- 
caſion to favour him with this Epigram. 


\ Viewing id Olympick Games Elepn jove, 
Thou didft toi ſe THales from that bis race remove 
Nigher thy ſelf; and "twas well done,” now old 

. He could not well from Earth the Stars behold. 


He was Buried according to his own appoint- py, 1, 8, 
ment in a poor obſcure part of the Mileſan —— 
Field, where he preſag'd that in futue times 
their Forum ſhould be; upon his Tomb this 


| : l 
Pe log: the Tomb, the Fame than Heaven more 
di 


[4 a | | 
Of wiſeft Thales whom this Earth doth bide. 


4 


at f ; - 
There was alſo a Statue erected in Honour 
of him bearing this Inſcriprion, 1 


Mileſſan Thales this doth repreſent, 
Who all in wiſe Aſtrology outwent. 


© + There were five more of. this Name men- t Lt 


| tioned by Demetrius the Magneſian, an Orator 


df Ca/ates, an affected Imitator. A Painter of 

Sicyoma, of a great Spirit. Thę third very An- 

cient, contemporary with Heſdd Homer, and 
Iycurgus; The fourth mentioned by Durzs : 

The fitth of later times, by Dionyſius in Criti- 

cis. Laertius names Phercydes as a detractor Vit. Socra. 
from Thales the Philoſoper. 
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N Each us by Di ; \ : s thar Solor's Le, Son of Codrus, and from Ne 1 1 2 
unanimous conſent of all 1 in the] Mother near of kin to the Moth of : f His 
called! Exeteftides, a. Perl, een warf his Parents had ar 


. ratur; + Lat. uit. 
th another Son (fi bf P/ N | 
oOrtunè and Account am 45 Hough: of ſmall Archon, the year after Fo rs Dy opides, —_ in Tis 
ok he moſt Noble Fam aus the Citizens, yet] Plaro deſcended. wem him was 
le, | from Caen, K e Family in Athens, deſcended | Sehn was bo eee ge 
"Hom Codrus,* Sal deriving himbelf from Ne- |Salamir, for. why ing to, Laorrins) at 
rom „ 5 | - 


reaſon' he defired at his 
death 


—_ 
a 


*. * — 


From old in Learning; Riches he eſteemed not 
much, but to grow Ri 


% 


+ Polit. 4. 11. 


* In Scytha, Theſe which P/ztarch cites. 2 Lucian faith, he] as he ſaw the Ship come from the If - 
* 14, 1.  Wasextreamly poor Paleologus ;phat he nei- |manded the Women to 4 © Wand, com- 
ther had nor valued Wealth. . o- [Hed eons youhg Men to put on their Gowns, 
2 228 eee And Shoos, hiding Daggers under 
WL» V2 "+ their Ga , ts, and ſo danced and played by the 
CHAP. 4 I. Br Sell the Enemy were Landed, and their 
n! Z AN 7 2 J i 
How by his means the Athenians 700% Salami pt tinchor: by this time the Megarenſes, 
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Body might be carried thither; 
but from his Parents and the place of his Reſi- 
dence, he was ſirnamed Athenian. 

* His Father by Munificenge and Liberality 
brought his Eſtate ſo low, as'to want even ne- 
ceſfaries: Solon (aſhamed to receive from any 
being of a Houſe which uſed to maintain others) 
betook himſelf to Merchandize : others ſay, he 
Travelled rather to improve his Knowledge and 
Experience, for he was a profeſſed lover of 
Wiſdom, and even to his laſt uſed to ſay, I 


» 


| 


ch like * 


| iin obo bonds 
In heaps of Gold, as in rant Corn his Grounds 
In Mules and Horſes, whilſt bis numerous wealth 
Made pleaſing by uninterrupted health: 
If to compleat theſe Foys, he be poſſeſt 
Of Wife and Children, be is truly ble. 


And elſe where, 


Richss I wiſh, not Riches that are plac d 


In unjuſt means, for Vengeance comes, at laſt. | 


That he was Profuſe and Delicate, and * 
Luxurious in his Verſes than beſeems a Philoſo- 
pher, is attributed to his practiſing Merchan- 
diſe, ſuch perſons requiring more than ordinary 
Delicacies and freedoms in Recompente of their 


the number of the Poor than of the Rich, is 


apparent from theſe his Verſes. » | 


Many Unjuſt grow Rich, and Pioug Poor, 
We would not change our Virtue for their ſtore, 
For conſtant Virtue is a ſolid baſe "i * 
Riches from Man to Man uncertain paſs. 
+ Ariſtotle ranks Solon amongſt the inferiour 
ſort of Citizens, which (faith he) 3s manife 
from his Elegies, meaning perhaps, ſome df 


Cyrrha, and the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
Any (faith * Demoſthenes) of obſcure and 


contemptible have become illuſtrious by 


125 reaſon of the Edict) counterfeited himſelf 


And,” * 
| Then lers to Salamis, renew our Claim, 


many and great dangers. That he was rather in | G 


mis, | deceived hy their 


, and having privately compoſed ſome 
elegiack Verſes and got them by heart, came 
Skipping into the Forum with his Cap (or as 
Laertius faith, a Garland)on; the People flock- 
ing about him, he went up into the place of the 
Cryer, and ſung his Elegy, beginning thus : 


A Cryer I, from Salamis the fair | 
Am — Vek this eds to declare : 


8 he cauſed to be given out through 
the o 


* The Lines wherewith were moſt exci- 

ted were theſe : ** oo _ 
Rather than Athens would, I ow'd my Birth 
To Pholegondrian, or. Scinian Earth : 
For Men where cer I go will ſay this is 
One | of the Athenians that loft Salamis. 


Aa + 
. .. 
1 


t led to C 145, Where finding all th . 
cr ing all the Women Ce 


rofeſhon of Wiſdom. Solon both living and dedd 
2 75 — Glory, to whom hes. 
moſt honours were not denyed, for be left a monu- 
ment of his Valour, the Megarean Trophy, and o | 
his wiſdom, the recovery of Salamis; the occaſi 
ons theſe. , 3 
+ The land Salamis revolted from the Athe- 
nians to he Megarenſes; the Arhemanshaving 
had a long troubleſome War with the Megaren- 
ſes fox its recovery, grew at length ſo weary, that 


lara took it. 


Delphian Oracle. 


Let Sacrifice be to tho ſe Heroes 2 
Who under the Aſo 8 con: 7 


it oyer, they made a Law, forbidding any 
nin of death, to ſpeak. or write any thing 
| ade the City to re attempt it: Solon 
brooking with much reluctance tlüs ignominy, 


and/ſeeing many young men in the City deſirous d 
to W the. War, (though not daring to move if they gain'd the U! 


e x . Wen unt. 

Solon by night Sailed 40 the Iſland; and Sacri. 
ficed Bu u Ons to the Heroes Periphe- 
nus, and, Cichris; then he received five hun- 


red Men of the Alhenians, with condition, that 


| 


and, the Supream Govern- 
| ment 
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ment thereof ſhould be in them: Shipping his 
Men in Fiſher boats, attended by one Ship of 
| 4555 Oars, they caſt Anchor by Salamis, near 
a Point oppoſite to Euhæa: The Megarenſes who 
were in Salamis hearing an uncertain. rumor 
ade betook themſelves confuſedly to Arms, 
- Jending forth a Ship to bring them more cer. 
tain intelligence from the Enemy, which Solon, 
as ſoon as it came near, took, and killing the 
Megarenſes, manned with choice Arhenians, 
whom he commanded to make directly for the 
City, with all poſbble in the mean 
ime, he with ther 
the Magarenſes by L 
in 
e 1 
relation is confirmed by their Solemnity, an A. 
thenian Ship comes thither firſt in ſilence, then 
falling on with cries and ſhouts, an armed Man 
leaps forth, and runs directly towards the Sci. 
radian Promontoty; againſt thoſe that come 
from the Land: hard by is the Temple of Mars, 


built by Solon; for he ovetcame the Megarenſes, 
and let go ranſomleis all thoſe that eſcaped the 


miſesy of the War: + Lan faith, he took too 
Ships 7 Megarenſes, tohereinto he put Athe- 
nian Officers and Soldiers, bidding them put on the 
Amour of. the Enemy.) whereby deceiving the Me-. 
garenſes, he flew many f them unarmed. 

But the Megarer/es perſiſting in obſtinacy, 
to the loſs of many lives on both ſides, the bu- 


ſineſs was referred to the Lacedemonians to be 


decided; many affirm Solon alledg d the Autho- 
rity of Hamer, inſerting à Verſe into his Cata- 
logue of Ships, which he thus recited at the trial, 


Alex tte lus Veſſels brought to Salamis, 
Aud tohere theAthenianMen had ſtaod ram d bis. 


By which ſecondVerſe of his own making and addi. 
tion he cvinc d, that Salamis of old belonged to the 
Athenians.) But the Arhemans eſteem this re. 
lation fabulous, affirming, Solon demonſtrated to 
the Judges, chat Phylzas and Euriſaces, Sons of 


Ajax, being made free Denizons by the Azhe- 


mans, delivered this Hand to them; and dwelt, 
one at Branco, in Attica, the other in Melita, 
whence there is a Tribe named Philaidæ, from 
Philæus, of which was Piſiſtratus. I He ober- 


came the Megarenſes in an Oration, getting the bet. 
ter of them, not with ſpecious words,but weight of 
argument : *.more clearly to convince them, he 


inſtanced in the burial of the dead, and inſcri- 
ption of the names of Towns, uſed by thoſe of Sa- 
lamis, ¶ as be ſhewed, by digging up ſome Graves, 
after the manner of the Athenians, not of the 
Megarenſes; for in Megara they buried their 
dead. with theft Faces to the Eaſt, in Athens, to 
the Weſt. But Hereas of Megara denying this, 
affirms, the Megare; zſes buried alſo with their 
Faces toward the Weft ; for further confirma- 
tion, Solon alledg'd, that the Arbenians had for 
each Man a ſeveral Coffin, the Megarenſes bu. 
ried three or four in the ſame. It is {aid alſo, 
that Solon was much helped by certain Oracles 
of Apollo,wherein he callsSa/amis Ionia. This cauſe 
was decided by five Spartans, Critolaiday, Amom- 
phoretws, Hypſechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleomenes. 

By this action Solon grew into great eſteem 
and honour, but he became | not long aſter] much 


of the 1 aſſaulted 

, and whilſt they were 
bghr, they who were in the Ship, making 
poſleſt themſelves of the Town. This] L 


| more admired. and ,ctied-up by the Greece, for 
paving concerning the Temple at De/phi. The 
Cyrrhzans commited many impieties againſt A- 
pollo, and cut off part of. the Land belonging 10 
him. f Solon declared, that it behaved them to || Plur: 
relieve it, and not to ſuffer the Orrbæans to pro- 

phane the Oracle, but that they thould vindi- 

cate the Gods cauſe. The Amphifions:thus in- 

ſtigated by him, undertook the War with much 

eagerneſs, as Ariſtotle affirms, aſcribing to Solon 

the honour of that Enterpriſe. Æſchines ſaith, 

the motion made by Solon was confirmed by the 

Oracle. Some affirm he was made General; 

others Altmeon : But rhe whotedrmy of the Greeks 

was (according to t Pauſanias) led by Cliſthenes, f In Phi, 
rant of Sycionia, along with whom they ſent 

Solon from Athens 10 be his Caunſellor. & Suidas * In voce So- 
faith, be was choſex Counſellor iy thqſe who were lon. 
pickt out for the fervice of that War. f Whilſt + pyyen. 
Cliſthenes beſieged Cirrha, || they enquired com || Pauſan. 
cerning the Victory; and from the Pythian Oracle 
received this Anſwer, |! 101100 


lib. z. 


; This City's Fort you ſhall not take before 
Blew Amphitrites ſwelling Billows roaur 
Againſt my Wave-waſh'd Grove, and hal- 

low'd Shoar. © ; 


Whereupon Solon advis'd to conſecrate the Cyr- 
rhæan fie/d to Apollo, by which means the Seu 
Jhould touch ſacred Land. * He uſed alſo another v pa ſun. ibid; 
ſtratagem againſt the Cirrhzans; the River Pliſtus | 
which ran through the City, be diverted another 
way, Ihe Town holding out againſt the Beſiegers, - 
ſame drunk Well-water ; others Rain, which they 
ſaved in Cifterns. He cauſed Roots of Hellebore to 
be thrown into Pliſtus, and when he found it was 
full poiſon d, turned the River again into its pro- 
Per channel: The Cyrrhæans drinking greedily of 
that Water, were taken with a continual Flux,and 
forced thereby to give over the deſence of their 
works : The Amphictions being poſſeſt of the City, 
puniſhed the Cytrhæans, and avenge the Gods. 
Theſe two ſtratagems were aſcribed to C7;ſthe- 
nes, the firſt by t Poliænus, the ſecond by Ton- I Lib. 3. p 
zinus ; but the reaſon is apparent, he doing them] . 3. c.) 
by the direction of Solon. \ 

* Solon perſwaded alſo the Athenians to re- * Laert. 
duce into their power the 1hracian Cher ſoneſus. 
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CH AF. III 
How be compoſed differences and ſeditions at home, 
and was made Archon. 
＋ HE Jlonian impiety had for a long time 1 Plut. 
T vexed the Cit, — ſince * 
plices of Olon, having taken ſanctuary, were 
perſwaded by Megacles the Archon to pur them- 
ſelves upon a Trial, they laying hold of a 
Thread which was tied to the Image of Pallas; 
when they came near the Images of the Furies, 
the Thread broke of it ſel f, whereupon Megacles 
with the other Archons fell upon them, as per- 
ſons diſo wild by the Goddeſs ; thoſe chat were 
without the Temple they ſtoned, thoſe who 
run to the Altars, they were murdered; they 


| only eſcaped who ſued to their Wives, whence 
Fog called impious, they Were accounted o- 


dious 
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* Plut. 


* Plut. 


* Plat. 


Were grown v 


beyond the confines of the 


+ Laert. 


+ Laert. 


fu Epimenid. in the forty forth : the 


dious: thoſe that remained - of the Cy/onrans 
rich, and had pet petual enmity 
with the Famify of Megacles; at what time 
this difſention- was higheſt, and the People 


- , thereby divided into factions, Solon being of 
much Authority amongſt them, taking with 


lim the chiefeſt of the City, interpoſed betwixt 
them, and with intreaties and advice perfuaded 
thote who were Called impious to lubmit to 
the judgment of three hundred of the chief 


Citixens: Miro was their Accuſer; they were 


condemned, the Living to be baniſhed, the 
Bones of 1he dead to be digged up, and thrown 
ountry. = 

During theſe Commotions, the Megarenſes 
took Nyſſa, and recovered ' Sa/amrs from the 


—_— 


 4henians; the City was full of ſuperſtitious 


terrors and apparitions; the Prieſts declared, 
that the entrails of the ſacrikced Beaſts impor: 
ted great crimes and impieties, which required 
expiation. t There, was alſo a great Plague; 
the Oracle advis'd them to luſtrate the City; 
to this end they ſent ( Nicias, Son of Nicera- 
tis, with a Ship) * to fetch Epimenides out of 
Ceet, who coming to Abens, was entertained 
by Solon as à Gueſt, converſed with him as a 
Friend, inſtructed him in many things, and ſet 
him in the way of making Laws. This luſtration 
of the City, Euſebius under-reckons, placing it in 
the ſecond year of the forty ſeventh Olympiad, 
whereas Solon's being Archon, which certainly 
hat pened after this, was in the third of the forty 
ſixth. Suidas ſeems to over-reckon, ranking it 
inion of + Laertius 2. 
grees beſt with the circumſtances of the ſtory, that 
it was in the forty ſixth. 


K+ 
*The Commotions of the Olonei, being thus 


appeaſed, and the Offenders extirpated, the 


eople tell into their old difference about the 
Government of the Commonwealth, where- 
by they were divided into ds many faQtions, 
as the Province contained d iſt inctions of Peo- 
ple; the Citizens were Democratical, the Coun- 
trymen affected Oligarchy , the Maritimes 
ſtood for a mixt kind of Government, and 
hindred both the other Parties from having the 
rule; at the {ame time the City was in a dange- 
rous condition, by reaſon of a diſſenſion 
twixt the rich and the poor, ariſing from their 
inequality, the buſineſs ſeemed impoſſible to be 
compoſed, but by a Monarchy; the Commons 
were generally oppreſſed by the Mony which 
they had borrowed of the rich, and either had 
tilled their Land, paying to them the ſixth 

art of the Crop, whence they were called 

ellemdru, and Thetes, or ingaged their Bodies 
to their Creditors , whereof ſome ferved at 
home, others were ſold abroad, many alſo 
(there being no Law to the contrary )) were ne- 


ceſſitated to ſell their Children, and leave the 


City; through the cruelty of theſe Uſurers, the 
greateſt part (ſuch as had moſt courage amongſt 
them) aſſembling together, mutually exhor- 
ted one another not to indure theſe things any 
longer, but chuſing ſome truſty Man to be their 
Leader, to diſcharge thoſe that paid not their 
Mony at the ſet day, to ſhare the Land, and 
quite invert the State of the Common wealth. 
The diſcreeteſt amongſt the Athenians looking 


upon Solon as a Perſon tree from any crime, | 


(neither ingaged in the oppreſſions of the rich, 
nor involved m the neceſſities of the poor) in- 
treated him to take charge of the Common- 
wealth, and to compoſe the differences of the 
People. Phunias the Lesbian affirmeth, that for 
reſervation _— the _ * deceived both 
arties, promiſing under hand to the *. 
diviſion of the 2 z the rich, to A ＋ 
their contracts; but that he firſt made ſcruples 
of undertaking the buſineſs, deterred by the 


he was choſen 3 after Cleombrotus 
(+ zn the third year of the forty ſixth Olympiad ) 


once a Peace maker, and a Law-giver, accepta- 
ble to the rich, as rich, and to the poor, as good; 
the People had often in their Mouths this ſay- 
ing of his, Equality breeds no e which 
pleaſed alike both Parties; one fide underſtand- 
ing it of. Number and Meaſure, the other of 
orth and Vertue open which hope, the moſt 
powerful of both Fa ions CO 
and defired him to take upon him the Tyranny 
of that Common-wealth, which he had now in 


Many alſo of the moderate part, ſeeing how 
laborious and difficult ir would be to reform 
the State by Reaſon and Law, wert not unwil- 
ling to have. a Prince created, ſuch an one as 
were moſt prudent and Juſt : ſome affirm he 
received this Oracle from. Apollo, 


Sir at the Helm of State, their Pilor be, 
TheCommon-wealth's glad to be Steer d by thee. 


But he was moſt of all reproved by his fa- 
miliar Friends, for being deterred by the name 
of a Tyranny, as if the virtue of a King were 
not diffus d through the Kingdom, inſtancin 
in Tynondas, long ſince Tyrant of Eubæa, — 
Pittacis, at 2 of Mytelene : nothing they 
alledg'd could move him; he told them a Ty- 
ranny was a fair poſſeſſion, but it had no 
out: to Phocus writing thus in Verſe, 


That I preſerved free my Native ſoil, 

Nor did with bloody Tyranny de 

* honour, I not luſh ar by this deed, 
that was done by others I exceed. 


Whereby it appears, he was of great Autho- 
rity before he writ his Laws. The Contume- 
lies of ſuch as reproved him for declining the 
Government, he thus expreſt in Verſe : 


Nor wiſe is Solon, nor good counfel knows, 
For be reſiſts the good that God beftows, © 

| The prey within his power be did behold, - 
But would not draw the Net; thoughts mean- 

ly cold: | 

Had but his Soul with noble aims been fir d, 
Ihe Kingdom for one day he had deſird, 
Then ſplit, and all his Family expir d. 


CHAP. 


avarice of the one, and inſolence of the other; 


him much, 


his power, offering themſelves to his affiſtance : 


— 


at what time he made his Laws alſo, being at! — 
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CHAP. IV. 


What alterations he made during bis Govern. 
ment, and firſt of the Siſachthia. 


*MT*Hough he refuſed the Tyranny, yet he 

T — not himſelf remiſly in the Go 
vernment, not complying with the powerful, 
nor making Laws to pleaſe thoſe who had cho- 
ſen him ; where things were tolerable, he cor- 
rected nor altered nothing; fearing, left if he 
ſhould change and contound the Common- 
wealth in every particular, he ſhould want 
ſtrength to ſertle it again, and to temper it with 
the beſt reaſon ; but ſuch things unto which 
he conceived he might perſwade the oblequi- 
ous, and compel the retrattory, thoſe he en- 
acted; joyning (as he ſaid) Force and Juſtice, 
whence, being afterwards demanded if he had 
given the Athenians the belt Laws, the beſt 
(faith he) they would receive. | 

+ The firſt change he made in the Govern- 
ment was this, he ( introduced the Siſachthia, 
which waz a diſcharge . Bodies and Goods, or 44 
Heſychius defines it, a Law for remiſſion of private 
and publick debts. ſo called from ſhaking off the op. 
pau of Uſury* . for at that time they engaged 
heir Bodies ae e and many through want 


were conſtrained to ſerve their Creditors, he there 


fore) ordained that for the time paſt, all Debts 
ſhould be acquitted, and for the future, no ſecuri- 
ty ſhould. be taken upon the Body of any; this 
by a moderate term he called Siſachthia, there 
want not (of whom is Androtion ) who affirmed 
he contented the Poor, not by an abſolute dif: 
charge of the Debt, but by moderating the In- 
tereſt, which he called S:/achihia ; whereto he 
added the increaſe of Meaſures, and valuation of 
Money ; for the Mina which was before ſeventy 
three Thang he made a hundred : by this 
means the poorer ſort paid a greater ſumm in 
leſs Coin, which was a great eaſe to the Deb- 
tor, and no wrong to the Creditor : but the 
greater part hold it was an abſolute diſcharge, 
which agreeth beſt with the Verſes of Solon, 
wherein he boaſteth he had removed the bounds 
throughout the Land,freed ſuch as were under'op- 
Preſſion called home thoſe, who being forced to tra. 
vel.bad forgotten their native Languageʒund others 
that were at home under bondage, ſet at Liberty. 
The ſame Law, x Diodorus Siculus obſerves to 
among the Egyptiars.conceiving Solon(tho' as yet 
he had not been there) derived it from them. 
* But in this deſign a great misfortune befel 
him, whilſt he endeavoured to redreſs the op- 
reſſion of Uſury, and was ſtudying how to 
begin an Oration ſuitable to the thing, he ac- 
uainted his intimate Friends, in whom he repo- 
ed moſt confidence, Conori, Clinias, and Hip. 
ponicus, that he meant not to meddle with Land; 
but to cut off all Debts; they (preventing the 
Ed ict) borrowed of the Rich great Summs of 
Money, wherewith they purchaſed much Land; 
the Edict being publiſhed, they enjoyed their 
purchaſe, without ſatisfying their Creditors : 
Solon was much blamed, as nor defrauded wich 
the reſt, but as being a defrauder with thoie, and 


Talents, ſo much he had forth at Intereſt, which 
he firſt, according to the Law; blotted our , 
(Laertius faith fix; perſwading others to do the 
like) others, of om is Polyæt us the Rhodian, 
fifteen; but his Friends were ever utter called 
XtwKomd aus 0 21 It! a 5 
--* This pleaſed neither parts; he diſcontented, , 
the Rich by cancelling their Bonds, the poor 
more, not makin * 9m a parity. of Eſtates, 

which they expected, as Lycurgz had done, 

he being the eleventh from Hercults, having 
reigned many years in Lacedeæmon, great in Au- 
thority, Friends, and Wealth, whereby he was 

able to make good what he thought conveni- 

ent for the State, rather by force than perſwa- 

fion, even to the loſs of his Eye, effected as 

a thing moſt expedient to the preſervation and 

peace of the Common. wealth, that none of the 
Titizens were either rich or poor: But Solon at- 

tained not this in the Commonwealth, he was 

one of the People, and of a mean degtee; yet 

he omitted nothing within his power, carried - 

on by his own Judgment, and the Faith which 

the Citizens had in him; that he diſpleaſed 

many, who ex other things, is thus ac- 
knowledged by himſelf + r v 


Before they look'd upon me kindly, now 
With Eyes, ſevere, anda'contratted Brow: 
Had any elſe ' my power ,” be would exatt 
Their Baches and their fatteft Milk extratt. 


But both Parties ſoon found how much this 
conduced to the general good, and laying aſide 
their private differences, Sacrificed together, 
calling the Sacrifice Zen Seis. 6 


CHAP. V. 


How he divided the People into Claſſes,” and ere- 
Wed Courts of Fudicature. | 


LI Freupon they choſe Solon Reformer and f Plat: 
Lawgiver of the Common- wealth, not 

limiting him to any thing, but ſubmitting all 
to his Power, Magiſtracies, Convocations, Judg- 
ments, Courts to take an account of them, to 
preſcribe what number and times he pleaſed; 
to diſannul or ratifie of the preſent Law whar 
he 5 <a 25 good. | 

* Firſt, then he quite aboliſhed all the Laws“ Fl. 
of Draco, except for Murther, becauſe of their 
rigidneſs and ſeverity, for he puniſhed "almoſt 
all offences with Death; as that they who were 
ſurpriſed in Idleneſs ſhould be pu to death ; 
they who ſtole Herbs or Apples ſhould undergo 
the ſame puniſhment with ſuch as had commit- 
ted Murther, or Sacriledge ; whence Demades 
wittily ſaid, Draco writ his Laws not in Ink, but 
Blood; he being asked why he puniſhed all of- 
tences with Death, anſwered, he concerved the leaſt 
deſerved ſo much, and he knew no more for the 
greateſt. Herodicus alluding to his name, ſaid bis 
Laws were not of a Man, but of a Dragon, they 
were ſo rigid; Andy Ariſtotle {airh.there was no. + Arif, Rhet 
thing in them extraordinary and worthy of memory, 2. 23, © 
but that ſeverity and greatneſs of penally which 
was ſo exceſhve,that*nor by any edit or command, * A, Cell. 11. 


a partaker of their cozenage ; but this impura- 
tion was immediately waſhed away with five | 


but by a ſilent unexpreſſedconſent amongſt the Athe-18. 
D 2 nians 
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F Tuian. 
Clem. Alex. 
Said. 


1 Epiſt.go. 


Inn Theophraft. 2 both, he ſuffered no Man ( laith f Eneas 


T Plut. 


might continue as they = in the Handsgot 


wealth, as to have a ſuffrage in the publick 


Athens upon equal right; and * Juſtin he carried 


nians they tore laid aſide; afterwards they ſed 
the milder Laws made by Solon, differing even 
in name, the firſt being called du, the 
_ üb nm =_ of _ 3 
in oth Olympiad, 47 years (as *. Lian 
— . theſe of Son. X hi 
+ Next; Solan (being deſirous that all Offices 


the Rich, but that other Priviledges of the Co 
mon-wealth, from which the People were en 
cluded, might be promi ſcuouſiy diſpoſed) took 
an account and valuation of the People |} and 
divided them into four orders |thoſe whole flock 
of dry and liquid Fruits amounted to 500 mea- 
ſures he ranked in the firſt place, and called 
Pentacuſiometſimni, [* theſe paid a Talent to the 
Public Treaſury.] In the ſecond Claſs were 
thoſe who were able to maintain a Horſe, or 
received 300 Meaſures, theſe he called | + for 
that ren ſon] Horſemen; they paid half a 1 alent. 
The third: Claſs were Zengitæ (*/o culled becauſe) 
they had 200 Meaſures of both forts, + theſe 
paid 10 Mine; the reſt were all called Thetes, 
whom lie ſuffered not to be capable of any 
Magiſtracy, neither did they pay an 
but only had ſo far Iutereſt in the 


thing, 
mmon- 


Convocation, and at Judgments, which at firſt 
ſeemed nothing, but afterwards appeared to be 
of great Conſequence; for in whatſoever was 
brought before the Judges, he gave them leave 
(if they would) to appeal to the common Fo- 
rum; moreover writing his Laws obſcurely and 
rplexedly, he increaſed the Power of the 
orum., for not being able to determine Con- 
troverſies by the Law , they were forced to 
have — to the Judges; as Maſters of the 
_ ; this equality he himſelf thus expreſ- 
eth, | 


The Commons I ſufficient Power allow ; 
Honour from none I took, on none beſtow # 
Thoſe who in Power or wealth the reſt outſbin d, 
In bounds of Moderation I confut'd ; 

To either Jar? I was a firm defence, 

And neither did allow preheminence. 


Hither + Seneca alluding faith, Solon founded! 


. 


himſelf with ſuch temper between the Commons 
and the Senate, that he attradled equal favour 


zeus) to have a peculiar Law, but made all 
Men 15 ett to the ſame. | 

+ Helikewiſe (continues Plutarch) conſtitu- 
ted the Court of the Areopagus, conſiſting of 
the yearly Archons , whereof himſelf (being 
the chief) was one; perceiving the People to 
be much exalted and emboldened by the remil- 
fion of their Debts, he ordained a ſecond 
Court of Judicature, ſelecting out of each Tribe 
(which were in all four) a hundred Perſons, 
who ſhould reſolve upon all Decrees before 
they were reported to the People; nor ſhould 
any thing be brought to them, until it had firſt 
paſt the Senate: ths. Supreme Senate he ap- 
pointed Judge and preſerver of the Laws, con- 


Anchors thus the greater part of Writers 
make Solon Inſtitutor of the Court of Areo- 
pagus, ( of whom alſo is Cicero) which ſeems f De e r. 
to be confirmed, in that Draco never mentions 
the Areopagites, but in Criminal Cauſes always 
names the 9705 ; but the eighth Law of the 
thirtieth Table of Solon hath theſe words, Thoſe 
who. are branded with Infamy, before Solon was 
Archon, let them be reſtored to their fame, except 
ſuch” as were condemned by the Areopagites, or 
the Ephetz, Ec. And it is certain, That he 
Court of Areopagus was long before Solon's time, 
until then conſiſting gromſcxon of ſuch Perſons 
as were eminent for Nobilty, 2 or Riches, 
but Solon reformed it, ordaining none ſhould be 
thereof, but ſuch as had firſt undergone the Of- 
fice of. Archon, See Meurſtus, Areop. cap. 3. 
+ Follux ſaith, that Solon ordained a thou. + 114.8. cs 
ſand Men to judge all Accuſations ; * Demerri- *Schvl. 4- 
us Phalerius, that be conſtituted the Demarci, Hab. in Nub 
firſt called Nauclari, 


— 


C H A P. VI. 
His Laws. - 


Aving thus diſpoſed the Common-wealth, 
and Courts of Judicature, he in the next 
place 2 himſelf to making Laws, which 
he performed ſo excellently, that he is gene- 
rally remembred under that notion, with 
Minos of Creet, and Lycurgias, of Lacedemon, 
whoſe Laws thoſe of Solon exceeded, (as t Ta- + Anna! 
citus ſaith) both in exquiſteneſs and number: 85 
* of how much greater en they were than all be. Man. Pale 
fore them, may be computed ow this, That they lle. in , 
were the la 15 and continued always in the City; GY 
They, for whom they were made, thought them 
more illuſtrious than their publick Ornaments, 
which tranſcended theſe of all other Cities, more 
ver no than their Tower ,obich they account- 
ed the ſtrongeſt of all upon Earth, and far better 
than thoſe things wherein they gloried moſt: + nor + Liv. lit. 3 
were they of leſs eſteem among Foreign Na- 
tions, inſomuch that the Romans agreeing con- 
cerning Laws in general, but arfering about the 
Law-groer, ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens, Sp, Poſt- 
humius Albus, A. Manlius, P. Sulpitius Ca- 
merinus, commanding them to tranſcribe the re- 
nowned Laws of Solon : which transferred, , ug 
out of the Books of Solon, the Decemviri, ex- Far x" 27 
pounded in the twelve Tables. Hence * Ammia- , _ 
nus Marcellinus ſaith, that Solon affiſted by the * Al. 4s. 
Sentences of the Egyptian Prieſts, having with 
Juſt moderation framed Laws, added alſo to the 
Roman State the greateſt Foundation. 
Of his Laws, theſe have been preſerved by 
Plutarch, and others. | 
Fam Manwere beaten, burt, or violently t Piu. 
treated, whoſoever had the means and will, might 
ſue the Offender, Thus (faith Plutarch) he wiſely 
brought the Citizens to a mutual ſenſe of one 
anothers hurts, as if done to a Limb of their 
own Bod x. 
+ Of infamous Per ſuns, let all ſuch as were infa- + Piu. 
mos before the Government of Solon, be reſtored 
to their fame. excepting whoſoever were condem- 


7 


ceiving the City would be leſs apt to float up 
and down, and the People become more ſet. 
led, relying upon theſe two Courts, as on two | 


ned by the Ephetæ, or inthe Prytanæum by the 
Magiſtrates, baniſhed for Murder. Theft, or aſpi- 
ring to Tyranny. This was the eighth Law of the 

| thirteenth 


cen 


41 
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lib. 3. 


* Plut. 
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i Lib. 2. cap. 


fight; he, toho at that time, and upon that occaſion of 


of all hazard, expect which fide ſhould get the 


| ad Attic. 10. 


* Plut, 


" In pracepe, 
Clugiat, 


- 


| of City withdraw himſelf, let him be deprived of 
2 | * He 


thirteenth table. There were two kinds of infamy, 
by the leſſer a Man was degraded and made unca- 
pable of all honour or office in the Common. 
wealth; by the greater, he and his Children 
were lyable to be killed by any man, and he not 
to be queſtioned for it. ane 
Of his laws, thoſe ſeem moſt ſingular and 
paradoxal, which declare him infamous, who 
in x ſedition takes neither part: irs cited out of 
Ariſtotle by i A.Gellizs in theſe words: If through 
diſcord and diſſention, any ſedition and difference 
droided the people into two factions, zohereupon with 
exaſperated minds both parties take up arms and 


civil diſcord ſhall not engage himſelf on either. fidt, 
but 2 and ſeparated from the common evil 
Of FDe 


ountry and goods by baniſhment. 

would not that any one ſaving himfelf harmleſs, 

ſhould. be inſenſible of the common calamity, or 

boaſt himſelf to have no ſhare in the publick 
ief, but that inſtantly applying himſelf 

ter and juſter ſide, he ſhould intereſt himſelf 

in the common danger, and aſſiſt, rather than out 


better. When we did read ( faith A. Gellizs ) 
this law of Solon, a perſon indued with ſingular 
wiſdom, at firſt we remained in great ſuſpence 
and admiration, enquiring for what reaſon he 
Judged thoſe worthy of puniſhment, who with- 
drew themſelves from ſedition and civil war; 
then one whoſe fighr reed more deeply into 
the uſ&and meaning of the law, affirmed, the in- 
tent thereof was not to encreaſe, bur appeaſe ſe 
dition; and ſo indeed it is: for if all good 
perſons, who in the beginning are roo few to 


reſtrain a ſedition, ſhould not deter the diftra&t-| if 


ed raging people, but dividing themſelves, ad- 
here to either fide, it would follow, that they 
being ſeparated as partakers of both factions, 
the parties might be temper'd and govern'd by 
them, as being perſons of greateſt authority ; by 
which means they might reſtore them to peace, 
and reconcile them, governing and moderating 
that ſide whereof they are, and deſiring much 
rather the. adverſe party ſhould he preſerved 
than deſtroyed. Cicero citing this law, aver- 
reth the puniſhment to have been capital, per. 
haps underſtanding infamy here of the more 
ſevere kind. * | 
Abſurd and ridiculous (ſaith Plat arch) ſeemeth 
that Law which alloweth an inberitrix, if be who 


to the] 


[beir, be obliged to vifit her thrice a Month at the 
leaſt : For though they have not children, this 
argues a reſpect due to a'chaſt Wife, and pre- 
vents or reconciles unkindueſs and diſſention. 

Thoſe words of the former law, He who po/- 
ſefferh ber by law as her Lord and Maſter, 
have reference to another Law of his, mentioned 
by * Diodorus Siculus, that the next of kin to ane Lib. 12. 
heir mghÞt by Jaw require her in marriage, und ſhe 
likewiſe might require him that was next bf Ein 
who was obliged to marry her, though never ſo 
poor, or to pay 500 Drathms for ber dowry Here- 
to Terence alludes.” U 


The Law commands an heir to marry with © 
Her Husbands next of fern, and him to tute her. 


And to the putting her off without à dowry 
of 500 drachms, (that is five mine) « elfe. Phorm. act. 
where. 9124+ en itt 20m Jo 


Though I be injur'd this, yet rather than 

Lie be contentious, or bound ſtill to bear thee, 
Since ſhe's my kinſwoman, tuke hence with her 
The Dower the law enjoyns me, here's fue pound. 


In all other marriages he forbad 'Dowries, * Put. 
ordaining that a Bride ſhould bring with her no 
more than three gowns, and ſome ſlight Houſhold- 
fluff, of mall valur, the particulars whereof were 
expreſs d, as * Pollux ſeems to imply, for he © 1. 12. 15, 
would not that marriage ſhould be mercenury or 
vendible, but that the Man and Woman ſhould cb. 
habit for Iſſue, love, and friendſhip. Hither : IV. Lib. 3. 
dor alludes amongſt the Athenians legal mar- Zi. 243. 
riage was laid to be contracted in reſpect of 

ue. | 
That Iaw .of his alſo was commented, as 
* Demoſthenes and Plutarch atteſt, which forbad * Mur. in: Lep- 
to revile the dead, Let no man revile any dra 
perſon, though provoked by the revilings of his | 
Children. » Toeſteem the deceaſed holy, is pi- » Plur, 
ous, to ſpare the abſent, juſt, to take away * 
eternity of hatred, civil. 3 of 
He forbad 7o revile any living perſon at ſa. Plil. 
cred ſolemnittes, Courts of Fudicature, and pub- 
lick_ſpettacles, upon penalty of three drachms to 
be paid to the reviled perſon, 1wo more to the 
common treaſury. To moderate anger no where 
he accounted rude and diſorderly, every where 
difficult, to ſome impoſſible. A law muſt be 
accommodated to what is poſſible, intending ro 


poſſeſſeth her by law as her Lord and Maſter be im.] puniſh ſome few, to advantage not many to no 


potent, to admit any of her husbands neareſt kin- 
dred.-But ſome aver it is juſt, as to thoſe, who 
tho' they are impotent, yet will marry rich heirs 
for their mony, and by the priviledge of lav 
wrong nature; for when they ſee it lawful for 
the heir to admit whom ſhe pleaſeth, either they 
will refrain from ſuch marriages, or undergo them 
with the reproach of avarice and diſhoneſty : It 
is well ordered alſo, that ſhe may not admit any 
one, bur only whom ſhe will of her husbands 
kindred, whereby the iſſue may be of his family 
and race. =» Hitherto likewiſe it tends, that the 
Bride be ſhut up in a room with the Bridegroom, 
and eat a Quince with him. (Intimating, ac 

cording to * Platarch's interpretation, that the 

firſt grace of her lips and voyce ſhould be agree 

able and ſweet) and that be who marrieth an 


purpoſe. gn 
His law concerning Teſtaments is much ap- Plat. 
proved; for before, no man had power to make | 
a Will, but his goods, and lands continued in | 
the family of the deceaſed perſon. Solon made 
it /awful for. him that had no Children, to give his 
eſtate to whom he pleaſed. He preferred friend- 
ip before kindred, and favour before neceſſity, 
and ordered, that wealth ſhould be at the diſpo- 
fal of him in whoſe hands it was: yet he permit- 
ted not this raſhly, or abſolutely, — condition. 
ally, If he were not wrought upon by ſickneſs po. 
tions, bondage, or the blandiſhments of aWife. Juſt. 
ly he eſteemed it all one. whether a Man be ſe- 

uced by indirect means, or violently con- 
ſtrained, thus comparing deceit with force, and 


pleuſure with pain, as being of equal power to 
| put 
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put a Man out of his right Mind. This 
© Orat.in Let. Law is mentioned likewiſe by g Demoſthenes. 
He alſo limited the Viſits, Mournings, and 

Feaſts of Women, by a Law which curbed their 

former Licentiouſneſs. Her who went abroad, be 

permitted not to curry with her above three Gowns, 

nor more meat anddrinkihan might be bought with 

an ololus, nor a basket above a Cubit in bigneſs, 

nor to travel by Night, unleſs in a Chariot, and 

with Torch light He forbad them to tear their 

Cheeks to procure mourning and lamentation, at 

the Funerals of thoſe, to whom they have no rela- 

tion. He forbad to ſacrifice an Ox at Funerals,and 

to bury more than three Garments with the dead 

Body; not to approach the Monuments of ftran: 

gers unleſs at their Exeqzies. Of which ( faith 

De leg. lib. 2. Plutarch) our Laws are full: * Cicero allo at: 
firms, that, the Laws of the twelve Tables for 
contracting the pomp of Funerals, and concern- 


ing mourning, are transferred from thoſe of So. 


lon, who (as Phalerius writes)afſoon as Funerals 
began to be ſolemnized with pomp and lamen- 
tation, took them away:Which Law the Decemviri 
put into the tenth table, almoſt in the very ſame 
words, fot that of three Neighbourhoods and 
moſt of the reſt are Solon s, that of Mourning 
in his expreſs words, Let no Women tear their 
Cheeks, nor make lamentation at a Funeral. 
5 Plut. Conſidering that all the City grew very po- 


. 


thens, the ſcarcity thereof aggravated the pu- 
niſhment. | | 

* He aſſigned foe hundred Drachms to be 
Vidlor of the Iſthmian Games, a hundred to the 
Vittor of the Olympick : atteſted alſo by Lacs- 
tius, Who ſaith, he contracted the Rewards of 
the Athleta's, judging them dangerous Victors, 
and that they were Crowned rather againſt, 
than for their Country. ' 

* Whoſoever brought abe-Wolf was to receive» Flut. 
five drachms, for a ſhe-Wolf one; according to 
Demetrius Phalerius, this being the price of a 
Sheep, that of an Ox. It is cuſtomary with 
the Arhenans, that ſuch as have grounds fit- 
ter for Paſture than Plowgng, make War with 
the Wolves, | 

» Foraſmuch as there is ſuch ſcarcity of“ Pl. 
Rivers, Lakes, and Springs in the Country, 
that og fo conſtrained to dig Wells, he made 
* Law, 1240 Fwy 4 a common Well within a 

Ippicon, they. ſhould make uſe of it. (A Hippicon 
is the diſtance of four Rules . 
© lived further off ſhould procure Water of 
their own, and if when they have digged ten 
* Fathom deep, they find not any, they might be 
allowed to fill a Pitcher of fix Gallons twice 
* a Day at their Neighbours Well. | 
Ihbeſe exac Rules he preſcribed for plant: vl. 
ing, Whoſcever planted any young Tree in his 


pulous,many recurring thither from all 8 of Gr ound, ſhould et it froe foot diſtant from His 


Attica, for liberty and ſecurity, that the Country 
was for the moſt part barren and bad, that 
ſuch as trade by Sea import nothing for thoſe, 
that have not wherewith to barter or exchange 
with them, he addiQed the Citizens to Arts, and 
made a Law, that the Son ſhould not be obliged to 
maintain his Father, f he had not brought him up to 
k Prefat.lib.6. a Trade (mentioned alſo by * Vitruvius, Galen, 
' Exhore, Vru. » Theopyylatt, and others) and commanded the 
2 , Court of Ateopagus io examine by what gain every 
PIT Man maintained himſelf, and to puniſh idle Per- 
ſons, whom he made liable to the action of every 
Man, and at the third Convittion puniſhed with 
Infamy. This Law » Herodotus, and * Diodorus 
Siculus affirm to have been in uſe amongſt the 
Agyptians, made by Amaſis, and from them 
derived by Solon to the Arhenans. = 
p Yet more ſevere was that mentioned by 
Heraclides of Pontus, which diſengaged the Sons 
of Concubines 2 maintaining their Fathers. He 
who tranſgreſſeth the bounds of „ proeſ 
ſeth he doth it not out of deſire of iſſue, but 
for pleaſure, and therefore already hath his re. 
ward, and can expect to have no further tye 
upon thoſe he begets, whole birth is their 
Shame. ; | 
4 Moſt incongruous ſeem thoſe Laws of So- 
lon, which concern Women, tor he permitted 
that whoſoever ſurpriſed an Adulterer (with 
Hſias in Orat. the Wife or r Concubine of any) might kill 


— Era- him, (or exact Money of him) he that raviſhed a 


„. 
9K. 


9 Plut. 


[ bit to 


Neighbours ; who a Figtree or Olive tree, nine : 
Becauſe the Roots of theſe ſpread far, nor is 
their Neighbourhood harmleſs to all, but ſucks 
away the nouriſhment, and to ſome their blatt 
18 2 ge od 
* © Wholoeyer diggetlt any hole or ditch muſt 
© make it ſo far diſtant from his Neighbours, as 
* it is deep. Theſe are confirmed by? Cajus, ad-, 8 8 
* ding, Whoſoever makes a Hedge to divide him 
* ſelt from his Neighbour, muſt not exceed his 
* own Bounds if a Wall, he muſt leave the ſpace 
© of a Foot, it a Houſe, two Feet, if a Well, a 
* Fathom. | 
Whoſoever placeth a Hive of Bees, ſhould 
* obſerve the diſtance of thirty Feet, from thoſe 
that were before placed by his Neighbour. 
b He commanded the Archons 10 Curſe him b lit. 
who exportedany thing out of the Country, or that 
he ſhould pay a hundred drachms to the publick 
Treaſury, whereby they are not to be rejected, 
who ſay, that of old the exportation of figgs 
was prohibited, and that he who diſcovered 
an Exporter, was called a Sycophant. 
e made a Law concerning ſuch asſhould be Plz. 
hurt by a Dog, wherein he ordained.zhe Dog hat 
e bound in a Chain four Cubits long. X 
This Law concerning Denization is difficult. 4 p 
* That none ſhould be made free of the City, ex 
* cept ſuch who were Baniſhed for ever out of 
their own Country, or came to Athens with their 
whole Families to exerciſe ſome trade; this he 


* Pha. 


| 


— 


„ Ora. in Ti. free Woman was fined 100 Drachmo, he that plaid did not to drive away Foreigners, but to invite 


march, the pander, (20 * Mſchines ſaith, to die) except 
| WA women as were common. He alſo forbad any 

Man to give his Siſter or Daughter to that profe/- 

hon unleſs bimſelf firſt ſurpriſe her with a Man. 

This (faich Plutarch) ſeems abſurd to punith the 

ſame offences ſometimes ſeverely with Death, 

ſometimes with a pecuniary mul, unleſs, be. 


them to Azhens by certainty of admittance into 
the City, conceiving ſuch would be faichful, 
thoſe out of neceſſity, theſe out of good- will. „, 

* Likewiſe to be feaſted in the publick Hall * T7. 
was the peculiar Inſtitution of Solon, which he 
called mzegardv, not permitting the ſame per- 
ſon to eat there frequently: bur if he who were 


cauſe at that time Money was very rare in A-| invited; would not accept of it, he was - 


puniſhed, 
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ue honour, that an inordinate appetite —— 
itherto Plutarch: theſe following are reci- 
ted by Laertius. 
» Laert: . i any one maintain not his Parents, let him 
+ Orat, in be infamous, as likewiſe he that devours his patri 
mach, mony. Hitherto +/£/chines alludes; in the fourth 
place with whom hath he to do? It any Man by 
rodigality hath conſumed his patrimony or 
fereditaty goods; for. he conceived, he who 
dad ordered his own Family ill, would in the 
ſame manner take care of the Common-wealth ; 
neither did the Law-giver- imagine it poſſible, 
that the ſame Perſon ſhould be privately wick- 
ed, and publickly good, or that it were fitting 
ſuch a one ſhould go up into the chair, who 
took more care to frame an Oration, than to 
compoſe his Life. 3 
TP He forbad ſuch as haunted common Women to 
fu Timarch. plead; confirmed by /Eſchines f. In the third 
place with whom hath he to do? If any Man 
( faith he) be a haunter of common Women, 
- or. procure Mony by ſuch means; for he con- 
ceived, ſuch a oneas ſold his own fame for mo- 
ny, would eaſily ſell the buſineſs of the State. 
\ I Androt. And * Demoſthenes, it is worth inquiry and con- 
fideration, Athenians, how great care, Solon, 
the Author of this Law, had in the Common- 
wealth in all thoſe which he made, and how par- 
ticularly ſolicitous he was herein above all other 
things, which as it is evident by many other laws, 
fo alſo by this, which forbids thoſe gu ſe proſti- 
tuerunt, either to plead or judge in publick. 
le augmented the rewards of ſuch as ſhould 
die in War, whoſe Sons he ordered to be brought 
* In Panathens i and inſtrulled at the publick charge. *Ariſti- 
> h, thou alone of all Men diſt ordain theſe 
three things by Law, that ſuch as died for their 
Country ſhould be annually praiſed publickly 
at their Sepulchers; their Children, till grown 
Men, maintained at the publick charge, then 
ſent back to their Fathers Houſe with compleat 
Arms; likewiſe ' that infirm Citizens ſhould 
i Mcrexen, be maintain'd at the publick charge. 4.P/a- 
to adds that the ſame indulgence was allowed 
to the Parents, you know the care of the Com- 
mon-wealth, which in the laws concerning the 
Children and Parents of ſuch as died in the 
War, commands the ſupream Magiſtrate to 
take care, that the Parents of thoſe that died in 
the War, above all other Citizens ſhould not re- 
cerve any injury. The State brings up the Chil- 
dren 110 : hereby, faith Laertius, they became 
eager of fame and honour in War, as Poly gelus, 
as Cynegyrs, as all thoſe in the Marat honian 
fight: to hom may be added Harmodidus, A. 
riſtagiton, Miltiades. | 
Let not a Guardian marry the Mother of his 


* Laert, 


4 


* Laert, 


* In Hermog, he die, ſhall inherit his eſtate, confirm'd by * Sy. 

F In Hermog. rianus, I Marcellus, and others, who add that 

the ſame law forbad the ward to marry her 
Guardians Son. 


ward, nor let any one be ward to him, who if 


Lert. Let not a Graver keep the impreſſion of any 
i Seal afier be hath fold it. | | 
Laert, s If any Man put out the Eye of another, who 
bad but one, be Bal loſe both his own. 
His Law concerning theft, Laertius 1 N 
„„ . thus; / Hat thou laidſt not down.take not Ip: other. 
1 wiſe the puniſhment death. * Aiſchines adds, if 


8 conceiving this contempt of the pub. they confeſſed themſelves guilty: others affirm 


— QA 


che puniſhment was only to pay double the va-, „ 
lue, of whom is * A. Gellius and F Hermegenes, a * a1 
who affirm, the Law made that diſtinction be- + pz, 
twixt Sacriledge and Theft, puniſhing the firſt ſed. 4. 
with death, the latter with double reſtitution. Ort. in 

* Demoſthenes clears this,reciting this Law exact. TH. 

ly in theſe words, If any Man _ in the day 

time above fifty drachms, he may be carried to the ” 
elven Officers af be ſteal any thing by night it ſhall | 
be Imwful for any to kill him, or in the puſuit to 

wound him and to carry him to the eleven Officers. 

W i can is convitt of ſuch offences, as are liable 

to chains, ſhall not be capable of giving bail ſor 

his theft, but his puniſhment ſhall be death, and if 

any one ſteal out of the Lyceum.or the Academy,or 
Cynoſarges,a Garment or a ſmall veſſell of Mine, or 

any other thing of little value, or ſome veſſel ou? 

of the '; as, 5 or Havens, be ſhall be puniſhed 

with death; but if any Man ſhall be convitt pri- 

vately of theft, it ſhall be lawful for him to pay a 

double value, and it ſhall be alſo at the pleaſure: 

of the Convitlor, beſides payment of Mony, 1b put 

him in chains five days, and as many nights, ſo as 

all Men may ſee him bound. Even thoſe who ſtole i Schr“. 4-1. 
dung, were by Solon's Law liable to punifhment. foph. ad equi- 

* That if an Archon were taken drunk, be fes 
ſhould be puniſh'd with death. _— 
To thoſe recited by Lacrtius, add theſe col- 
lected by others. : | 
He a/lowed Brothers and Siſters by the ſame Fa- 
ther to marry, and prohibited only Brothers and 
Sifters of the Jame venture; Whereas contrari- 
wiſe (faith * Philo) the Lacedæmonian Law: 

iver allowed theſe, and prohihited thoſe. Hence * Pe leg. 

| Cornelius Nepos affirms , Cimon married his = Sa 

Siſter E/pinice, invited, not more by love, than 5, Cinoris 4 
the Athenian cuſtom, which allows to marry a 
Siſter by the ſame Father. 

» He writ according to the manner of the, Echin 
Antients, ſeverally concerning the diſcipline of 9,2 in Tie 
Matrons, for a Woman taken in Adultery he per. march. 
milted nat to wear ornaments,nor to come into pub. 
lick 38 by ber preſence ſhe ſhould corrupt 
e omen; it he came into a Iemple, ar ador- 
ned ber ſelf, he commanded every one to rend her 
Garments, to tear off ber Ornaments, and to beat 
her, but not to fill or maim her: By this means 
depriving ſuch a Woman of all honour, and gi- 
ving her a life more bitter than death. This is al 
ſo confirmed by * Demoſthenes, who adds, If ary la Neer-m. 
Man ſurpriſe an Adulterer, it ſhall not be lawful 
for him who took them to have the Woman in ur- 
riage, if be continue to keep ber as his Wiſe, let 
him be infamous. 

Let the dead Body be be laid out within the * Demiſtb. 
houſe, according as he gave order, and the day fol. lat. in Ma 
lowing before Sunriſe carried forth ; whilſt the ©: 
body is carrying to the Grave, let the Men go be. 
fore, the Women follow z it ſhall not be lawful for 
any Woman' to enter upon the goods of the dead, 
and follow the body to the grave, under threeſcore 
years of age, excepting thoſe within the degree of 
coſens.nor ſhall any Woman enter upon the goods of 
the deceaſed after the body is carried forth, ex- 
cepting thoſe who are within the degree of Coſens. 

* Concerning Sepulchers, he jaith no more, * Cicer. de. 
than that zo mar ſhall demoliſh them, or brixg any les. a. 
new thing into them; and he ſhall be puniſhed who- 
ſoever violates cafts down,or breaks any tomb mo- 
nument, or column, * 
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ut a Man out of his right Mind. This 

© Orat.in Lept. Law is mentioned likewiſe by g Demoſthenes. 
He alſo limited the Viſits, Mournings, and 
Feaſts of Women, by a Law which curbed their 
former Licenioathels Her who went abroad, he 
permitted not to curry with ber above three Gowns, 
nor more meat anddrinkthan might be bought with 
an oholus, nor a basket| above a phy, 6a bigneſs, 
nor to travel by Night, unleſs in a Chariot, and 
with Torch-light : He forbad them to tear thein 
Cheeks to procure mourning and lamentation, at 
the Funerals of thoſe, to whom they haut no rela+ 
tion. He forbad to ſacrifice an Ox at Funeralt, and 


— — — — 
thens, the ſcarcity thereof aggravated the pu- 
niſhment. 1 3 , 

* He aſſigned froe hundred Drachms to the 
Vittor of the Iſtbmian Games, a hundred to, the 
Vittor of the Olympick :, atteſted alſo by Lacs 
tius, Who faith, he contracted the Rewards of 
the 8 judging them dangerous Victors, 
and that they were Crowned rather againſt, 
than for their Country. ** 

* Whoſoever brought abe-Wolf was to receive u lit. 
five drachms, for a ſhe-Wolf one; according to 
Demetrius Phaleriut, this being the price of a 
Sheep, that of an Ox. It is cuſtomary with 


25 


zo bury more than three Garments with the dead the Athenians, that ſuch as have grounds fit. 
Body; not to approach the Monuments of tram ter tor Paſture than Plowing, make War with 


gere unleſs at their Exequzies. Of which Cu 

De leg. lib. a. Plutarch) our Laws are full: * Cicero alto ati 
firms, that the Laws of the twelve Tables for 
contracting the pomp of Funerals, and concern. 

ing mourning, 

| — who (as Pbalerius writes) aſſoon as Funerals 
began to be ſolemnized with pou and lamen- 
tation, took them away:Which Law the Decemviri 
put into the tenth table, almoſt in the very ſame 
words, fot that of three Neighbourhoods and 
moſt of the reſt are Solon s, that of Mourning 
in his expreſs words, Let no Women tear their 
Cheeks, nor make lamentation at a Funeral. 

i Conſidering that all the City grew very po. 
pulous,many recurring thither from all of 
Attica, for liberty and ſecurity, that the Country 
was for the moſt. part barren and bad, that 
ſuch as trade by Sea import nothing for thoſe, 
that have not wherewith to barter-ox exchange 
with them, he addiQed the Citizens to Arts, and 
made a. Law, that the Son ſhould nat be obliged to 
maintain his Father jf he bad not brought him up to 

k Prefatib.6. a Trade (mentioned alſo by * Hitrupius, Galen, 


Plus. 


! Exbore, Vrat. » Theophylaft, and others) and commanded 7he 


de artes. 


1.7. Court of Areopagus 10 examine by what gain every 


Man maintained himſelf, and to puniſh idle Per. 


are transferred from thoſe of So. 


te Woes. 5 ITE 4 C1 
Foraſmuch as there is ſuch ſcarcity of“ Pur. 
Rivers, Lakes, and Springs in the Country, 
that 5 conſtrained to dig Wells, he made 
3 Law, N. 1240 * Jag a 7 Well within a 
icon, they. ſhould make uſs of it. (A Hippicon 
is the diſtance of four Kaas 9 el 
lived further off ſhould procure Water of 
* their own, and if when they have digged ten 
* Fathom deep, they find not any, they might be 
© lowed to fill a Pitcher of fix Gallons twice 
* 2 Day at their Neighbours Well. | 
ITheſe exact Rules he preſcribed for plant- = yl. 
ing, Whoſcever planted any young Tree in his 
Ground, ſhould ſet it five foot diſtant from his 
Neighbours ;, who a Figtree or Olive tree, nine 
Becauſe the Roots of theſe \ Rs far, nor is 
their Neighbourhood harmleſs to all, but ſucks 
away the nouriſhment, and to ſome their blatt 
is prejudicial. _ | | © 8 Phe: 
* © Whoſoever diggettt.any hole or ditch miſt 
© make it ſo far diſtant from his Neighbours, as 
Lit is deep. Theſe are confirmed by: (aus, ad-, pers 1. 
ding, Whoſoever makes a Hedge to divide him- 
* ſelt from his Neighbour, muſt not exceed his 
* own Bounds ;if a Wall, he muſt leave the ſpace 


ſons, whom he made liable 10.1he aclion of every] of a Foot, it a Houſe, two Feet, if a Well, a 


Man, and at the third Convittion puniſhed with 
Infamy. This Law ® Herodotus, and * Diodorus 
Siculus affirm to have been in uſe amongſt the 
Egyptians, made by Ama ie, and from them 
derived by Solon to the Athenians. 3 

y Yet more ſevere was that mentioned by 


2 97 
® Lib. to 


1 


7 Plut. 


Heraclides of Pontus, which diſengaged the Sons he. ſhould pay a hundred drachms to 1 


of ane maintaining their Fathers. He 
who tranſgreſſeth the bounds of ee 
ſeth he doth it not out of deſire of iſſue, but 
for pleaſure, and therefore already hath his re: 
ward, and can expect to have no further tye 
upon - thoſe he begets, whole birth is their 
Shame. 
q P lut. 
lon, which concern Women, for he permitted 
that whoſoever ſurpriſed an Adulterer ( with 
gHſias in Orat. the Wife or x Concubine of any) might kill 


ce care 076+ 05 exact Money of him) he that raviſhed a 
1 1 i. free Woman was fined 100 Drachms,þe that plaid 


to ſuch women as were common. He alſo forbad any 

an to give his Siſter or Daughter to that profeſ- 
fonunteſs bimſelf firſt ſurpriſe her with a Man. 
This (faith Pluterch) ſeems abſurd to puniſh the 
ſame offences ſometimes ſeverely with Death, 
ſometimes with a pecuniary mul&, unleſs, be- 


march, e (20 * Æſcbines ſaith, to die) ecept 


« Moſt incongruous ſeem thoſe Laws of So-| 


* Fathom. © | 
* Wholoeyer placeth a Hive of Bees, ſhould 
* obſerve the diſtance of thirty Feet, from thoſe 
* that were before placed by his Neighbour. _ 
b He commanded the Archons 19 Curſe him b Plir. 
who exportedany thing out of the Country, or that 
| publick 
Treaſury, whereby they are not to be rejected, 
who ſay, that of old the exportation of figgs 
was prohibited, and that he who diſcovered 
an Exporter, was called a Sycophant. 
ie made a Law concerning ſuch as ſhould be- Pl. 
hurt by a Dog, wherein he ordained.zhe Dog that 


| bit to be bound in a Chain four Cubits long. 


This Law concerning Denization is difficult. « pf. 
That none ſhould be made free of the City, ex- 

* cept ſuch who were Baniſhed for ever out of 

* their own Country, or came to Athens with their 

* whole Families to exerciſe ſome trade; this he 

did not to drive away Foreigners, but to invite 
them to Athens by certainty of admittance into 
the City, conceiving ſuch would be faithful, 
thoſe out of neceſſity, theſe out of good-will. - 

* Likewiſe to be feaſted in the publick Hall * . 
was the peculiar Inſtitution of Solon, which he 
called mzezardv, not permitting the ſame per-. 
ſon to eat there frequently: bur if he who were 


cauſe at that time Money was very rare in 4. | invited; would nor accept of it, he was- 


* 


puniſhed, 
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ique honour, that an inordinate appetite. 
herto Plutarch: theſe following ate reci- 
ted by Laertius. * 
g I i any one maintain not his Parents, let him 
in be Mamu, as likewiſe he that devours his patri- 
oh. mon. Hitherto t/E/chines alludes; in the fourth 
polwace with whom hath he to do? It any Man by 
rodigality hath conſumed his patrimony or 
| reditary goods; for he conceived, he who 
bad ordered his own Family ill, would in the 
ſame manner take care of the Common-wealth ; 
neither did the Law. giver imagine it Nan 
that the ſame Perſon ſhould be privately wick 
ed, and publickly good, or that it were fitting 
ſuch a one ſhould go up into the chair, who 
took more care to frame an Oration, than to 
compoſe his Life. oe 
ler. le forbad ſuch as baunted common Women to 
th Timarch. piead; confirmed by /Eſchines t. In the third 
plwGKuace with whom hath he to do? If any Man 
 .» ( faith he) be a haunter of common Women, 
or ptocure Mony by ſuch means; for he con- 
ceived, ſuch a one as ſold his own fame for mo- 
ny, would eaſily ſell the buſineſs of the State. 
n Androt. And * Demoſthenes, it is worth inquiry and con- 
ſideration, Athenians, how great care, Solon, 
the Author of this Law, had in the Common- 
„ wealthinall thoſe which he made, and how par- 
ticularly ſolicitous he was herein above all other 
things, which as it is evident by many other laws, 
fo 1110 by this, which forbids thoſe 1 proſti- 
tucrunt, either to plead or judge in publick. 
* Liert. © le augmented the rewards of ſuch as ſhould 
dic in War, whoſe Sons he ordered to be brought 
* In Panathens p and inſtrutted at the publick charge. *Ariſti- 
| p 4 thou alone of all Men diſt ordain theſe 
three things by Law, that ſuch as died for their 
Country ſhould be annually praiſed publickly 
at their Sepulchers, their Children, till grown 
Men, maintained at the Coma charge, then 
ſent back to their Fathers Houſe with complear 
Arms; likewiſe that infitm Citizens ould, 
* Mcnexey, be maintain'd at the publick charge, P/. 
to adds that the ſame indulgence was allowed 
* to the Parents, you know the care of the Com- 
mon wealth, which in the laws concerning the 
_ Childreg and Parents of ſuch as died in the 
War, commands the ſupream * to 
take care, that the Parems of thoſe that died in 
the War, above all other Citigens ſhould not re- 
cerve any injury. The State brings up the Chil- 
dren as. hereby, ſaith Laertius, they became 
eager of fame and honour in War, as Polyzelzs, 
as Cynegyrs, as all thoſe in the Marat honian 


puniſhed, conceiving this contempt of the pu 


tight: to Whom may be added Harmodidus, A. 


riſtagiton, Miltiades. 

Let not a Guardian marry the Mother of his 
ward, nor let any one be ward to him, who if 
he die, ſhall inherit his eftate, confirm'd by * Sy- 
rianus, t Marcellius, and others, who add that 
the ſame law forbad the ward to marry her 

Guardians Son. 
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they confeſſed themſelves guilty: others affirm 
che puniſhment was only to pay double the va, 
lue, of whom is * A. Gelliut and t Hermegenes, 70 L600 
who affirm, the Law made that dittinction be- + yt. 
twixt Sacriledge and Theft, puniſhing the firſt /ed. 4. 
with death, the latter with double reſtitation. * rr. in 
* Demoſthenes cleats this, reciting this Law exact. 7999. « 
ly in_theſe words, If any Man 1 in the day 
time above fifty drachms, he may be carricd to the 
even Officers if he ſteal any thing by nig ht, it ſhall 
be Iawful for any to kill him, or in be purfurt to 
toound him, and to carry bim to the eleven Officers. 
W * is convitt of ſuch offences, as are liable 
to chains, ſhall not be capable of giving bail fo# 
his theft, but his puniſhment ſhall be death, and if 
any one ſteal out of the Lyceum.or the Academy,or 
Cynoſarges.,a Garment or a ſmall veſſell of Mine, or 
any other thing of little value, or ſome veſſel out 
of the ne or Havens, be ſhall be puniſhed 
with death; but if any Man ſhall be convitt pri- 
vately of theft, it ſball be lawful for him to pay a wo 
double value, and it ſhall be alſo at the pleaſure 
of the Convitlor, beſides payment of Mony, 10 put 
him in chains five days, and as many nights, ſo as © 
all Men may ſee him bound. Even thoſe who ſtole i Scho. ai 
dung, were by Solon's Law liable to punifhment. foph. ad equi- 
* That if an Archon were taken drunk, he fes 
ſhould be puniſh'd with death. N OP 
To thoſe recited by Laertius, add theſe col- 
lected by others. > ? | 
He a/lowed Brothers and Siſters by the ſame Fs. 


ther to 465 and prohibited only Brothers and 


Ari r 


— 


Siſters of the ſame venture; Whereas contrari- 
wiſe (faith * Philo) the Lacedæmonian Law- . * 

iver allowed theſe, and prohihired thoſe. Hence * Pe !eg. 
| Cornelius Nepos affirms , Cimon. married his“ , = — 
Siſter E/pinice, invited, not more by love, than , cimoris 4 
the Athenian cuſtom, which allows to marry a 
Siſter by the ſame Father. | 

. = He writ according to the manner of the, hin 
Antients, ſeverally concerning the diſcipline of 97.2. in Ti- 
Matrons, for « Woman taken in Adultery he per. march. 
mitted not to wear ornaments,nor to come into pub. 
lick 2 by ber preſence ſhe ſhould corrupt 
ww 7 omen; if ſhe came into a Temple,or ador- 
ned her ſelf, he commanded every one to rend per 
Garments,go tear off ber Ornaments, and to beat 
her, but not to kill or maim ber : By this means 
depriving ſuch a Woman of all honour, and gj- 
ving her alife more bitter than death. This is al- 
ſo confirmed by * Demeſtbenes, who adds, If any in Neer-m: 
Man ſurpriſe an Adulterer, it ſhall not be lawful 
for him who took them to have the Woman in mar- 
riage, if he continue to keep ber as his Wiſe, let 
him be infamous. 
Let the dead Body be be laid out within the Denoſth. 
hauſe, according as he gave order, and the day fol. Oat. in Ma 
lowing before Sunriſe carried forth ; whilſt the — 
body is carrying to the Grave, let the Men go be- x 
fore, the Women follow z, it ſhall not be lawful for 

any Woman' to enter upon the goods of the dead, 
and follow the body to the grave, under threeſcore 
years of age, excepting thoſe within the degree of 
coſens.nor ſhall any Woman enter upon the goeds of 
the deceaſed after the body is carried forth, ex. 
cepting thoſe who are withinthe degree of Coſens. 

* Concerning Sepulchers, he jaith no more, * Cicer. de. 

than that 20 man ſhall demoliſhihem, or brizg any les. 2. 
new thing into them; ard he ſhall be puniſhed who- 


Lert. Let not a Graver keep the impreſſion of any 
: Seal afier he hath fold it. | 
Laert, e] Man put out the Eye of another, who 
bad but one, he Bal loſe both his own. 
His Law concerning theft, Laertius expreficth 
"PONY thus; What thou laidft not down.take not Ap, ot her. 
nal Wiſe the puniſhment death. * Aſchines adds, if 


o — 


ſocever violates caſts down,or breaks any tomb mo- 
nume nt, ar column, : 
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Liban. de- 


. Ariſtogt. puniſhments, for Magiſtrates and Rulers of the 
people ſuddain, conceiving thoſe might bg pu- 
niſhed at any time, but that the correction of 
theſe would admit no delay. a 

* Maxim As for the Gods and their Worſhip, he de. 
Ir. 39. creed nothing, * nor againſt Parricides, anſwers 
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han. var. a ne light upon the dead body fa Man 
* e him 5585 earth upon it, ed Yu 


0 - 


Spe. „ * Whoſeeper ſhall difike, a receroed Lalo, Ter 


him firſt acauſe it, then if it be abrogated, ſub- 
"I fa . : Tie ods Phereaf is largely 
- +.» *exprefſed by Demoſthenes... 
v Declami, 18. Us ordained (according to * Libanide) that 
lagen ſhould" be obliged to perform all due 

Hab. Hipp. Offices 40 their Parents. I Sextus, Taich he made 
3- 24- a Law of indemnity, A ge he allowed any 
o__ to. kill his Son; but * Diomiſias lalicar- 
naſſexs affirms,. he permitted them to turn their 

Childten out of doors, and to diſenberit them, 
but nothing mormue. n 


. 


Ceeſiph. engaged in War, or or ſook the Arm, ar was 4 


Coward, ſhould have all one puniſhment, "to be 
driven on of the bounds of. the Forum, not per. 
mitted To wear 4 Garland, or to enter into i Nurb. 
„ OR 

r Demoft. Orat. .. :I any. one be zized on, for-having abuſed his 
in Timocr. Parents, or forſaken his Colours, or 775 forbid: 
en by Law, hath gone imo places where be ought 

not, let the eleven officers take a, Mm, an 
carry him Into the Heliea,t ſhall be lawful for any 
= one that will to accuſę him, and if be be caſt, It 


J. be ar the: judgnent of the Helies to impoſe | ug wot 5 adeniehn 
8 J * 73 if | tide with him who harh corrupted the People, 


what Puniſhment or Fine they ſhould thin 
a Kine, let him be kept in fetters till it be paid. 
PN Ty + He permitted not a man to ſell unguents, as 
deipn, lib. 15. being an effeminate office... 7, 
Asch. in \.. = concerning Orators, he ordered, that the 
Eldeſt of the Citizens ſhould go up firſt into the 
pleaders chair modeſtly without tumult and per. 
turbation 10 move, 
conceive. beſt for the Common-wealth,, then that 
every Citizen according 4% his age ſhould ſeveral 
by and in order declare his judgment. 
He ordered that a Citizen of Arhens,/hould b 
tried no where but at Athen  ,, 1. 
He commanded that xo young man Haus 
bear the office of a Magiſtrate, nor be admitied, 
to rouncil, though be were eſteemed exceeding 
ewes: | 


For the common people he ordained flow 


Cte/iſ h. 


clam. 13. 
» Stob. 112. 


I 


* Demoft. in 


* Cicer, orat. ing thoſe who queſtioned him. about it, be did 
Pro S. Roſc. mot think any could be ſo wicked. _—_ 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Axes andC) Hes Senators Oath,and other 
| px hana of. Solon. 


* rTP Hee Las be ratified for hundred years, 


328 1 They were f carved in different Tables“. 
a Cell. 2. Thoſe which concerned private actions, in ob- 


* Put. Eimul. long quadrangular tables of Wood, with caſes, 
which reached from the ground and turned about 
upon a Pin like a Wheel, whence they were 

+ Pallux. 8.10. called *AZovtg» ＋ placed firſt in the Tower, then 

brought into the Prytanæum, that all might ſee 

them where there were ſome remains of them in 


ers take and bind him, and 


out of experience ſhould | 


"" —— 


f ſtone” called % Either from 


for foe and ſacrifices, in e triangular” tables“, nm. de 
took the account ot every mans eſtate; or day 


vention thereof is by ſome aſcribed. "Theſe were 
placed in the Particus regia; Both the A Didm. 
and"Cpzbes were written ates 2 

as Oxen to turn in Fleur Bu 


of 


ene Yatqny. © 


whence: Demoſthenes calls that Lan, the Joie 
which | innerh. On the 1 ſide. 1 * a 4 8 | 
be Senate 100k ole common ot io nale * Plut. 


00d the I2ws of Solon for © a bundredyears, vach 


* " 


** 


ut noth Wages e the Theſmethers' ſworn in the Fckum ar the 
+ Aſchin. in {He,otdained that all, uh as declined to be 


Criers Stonestf be violated them, to dedicate i golden 
Taru of equal weight with byn/elf at Del fl. ED 
Some 1 8 7 bf the bar impofed by 

Solon mention d by feverat Authors, (as, 707 fo 

abrogate his Laws , by Plutarch, to aunh⁰t no 

1 
arrjally hath the Plaimi and Defendant,” by 

k Baues : Argue it WE 1 55 & whi k ® Orat. de co. 

the Tame i Authot delivers in theſe words. 

A will declare my opinion accordigg to the * Pemyft 
* laws of the *Ahexzaris, and five hundred Se. 
y no aſbſtance. from me ff Ty- 


„ators. By no aſbſtance. ftom me falt 
ligatchy be admitted. I Will never 


* ranny «or 


© intends,” or indeavours it.. Iwill never” ſuffer 
. any new tables or any diviſion of thoſe alteady : 
received, or a parity of Lands ot Goods. 1 
* will never call hone any baniſhed or confined 
* Perſon. T will conſent that he be expelled the 

City, who denies theſe Laws, decreed by, the 
F nate, confirmed by the People; I will never | 
permit any to be- injured, I will never con. 
* ſtitute an Magiſtrate, before he hath-givenac- 


0 count of his laſt Magiſtracy. I will never per- 


© mit the 55 Man to be choſen twice in one 
year, or dt once to hold two Offices. I will 

© neither take, nor ſuffer any to take Bribes ot 

* rewards. I am thirty years old, I will hear im. 

8 partly both Plaintiff and Defendant, and 
*condemn without excuſe thoſe that deſerve 

bit. IſwWear by Fove, by Neptune and by Ceres, + 
may they deſtroy me, my Houſe and Children, 

* if J obſerve not all theſe particulars. Hence 

p 4 75 it is that * He/pcbius affirms, Solon in * mic S 
i - Laws to have ordained on cath W thres . 
Confidering the irregulatity of Months, and 

the courſe of the Moon, hich 8 not 


always with the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, 
but ſometimes overtook and went paſt him in 


one day, he called that day the in v, /aſt and 


firſt, attributing that part which pregedes the 
conjunction to the laſt Month, the Teſt to the 
beginning of the next. Thus he taugbt the Laert. 
Athenians to accommodate the reckoning of their 

days to the motion of the Moon: and was (as it Pl. 
appears) the firſt who underſtood rightly that 

of Homer. 7 ö 


When one Month ended and the next began, 
The day following he called xi, The nero 


Moon; from the twentieth day to the thirtierh 
he reckon'd not by addition but by ſubſtraction, 


* Suid. Pluuſchs, time. Thoſe which concerned pub. 


6 


in reſpedt of the Moons decreaſe; for this ſee 


n The clouds. 


n aac dad * He act. 4. cen. 


9 
e ah ener 84. 


ny G N es 128 * rn we tf 
man to be judge, by. « Stoleut; to'hear in- * Sem. 112. 
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PART I. | 


Lt. He ordered the Verſes of Homer to be re-| At Nilus mouth, near the Canobian Shoar. "nl F 
* Cited ſucceſſively, that where the firſt ended | He ſtudied Philoſophy awhile with Pſeno-, = 
. the next ſhould Vein whence Diuchides ſaith, phis, of Heliopolis, and Sonches of Sait, the 
Ares; * ae fuftrated Homer more than Pi/iſtrativs (by [moſt learhed of thoſe Prieſts, by whom, Plato a 
Age whom the Rhapſodies were firſt collected) the | affirms, he was taught the Arlantick Language, 
wt principal Verſes were. which he afterward began to explain in Verſe; 
a when he queſtioned them in Antiquities the el- 
h | who inbabit Athens, tc. der ſaid to him, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks 
+ Abe deipn, He firſt tolerated common Curteſans, and { are always Children, there is not one Greek an | 
13. with the _ they paid to the State erected ud Man. a} 
a Temple to Venus, . * Thence he went to Gypra,) where he was Flut. 
+ Sell. Enpiric. * He firſt taught Soldiers to march by the | much tayoured by Philoqyprus, one ot the _ 
adverſ. Ma» ſound of Fifes and Harps, obſerving a kind of | of that Country, who had a little Town built 
them. 6. meaſure in their pace. n by Demophoon, Son of Theſes, upon the River 
| 8 | Clarizs, in a ſtrong place, but rugged and bar- 
| "I" fene Salon perſwading him, their lying a plea- 
CHAP. VIII. ſant Plain underneath it, to transfer the Town 
| thither, making it more ſpacious and delight- 
_ How be entertained Anacharſis; bis Travels t0|ful: Solon being preſent at the _ hereof, 
(TS, eee Prus Miletus, Delphi, Corinth, | took care it might be Peopled, and affiſted the 
and King to contrive it, as well for Health as 
* Strength; Wwhereupon many came in to Philo- 
T* the forty ſeventh Olympiad ( according | cyprus, whom other Kings emulated , for this 
* Plit. to * Soficrates ) Anacharſis came to Artbens ;|reaſon he aſcribed the honour thereof unto So- 
lot. Eucrates being Archon, * he went immediately | len, naming the City ( which before was called 
to the Houſe of Solon, and knocking at the | pea ) from him Soli. This Foundation he 
door, ſaid he was a Stranger deſirous of hi: | mentions in his Elegies, addreſſing his ſpeech 
Friendſhip and Hoſpitality : Solon anſwered. co Philocyprus, 
It is better to contratt friendſhip at home; then ; | 
you that are at home, ( teplys Anachar/is ) make | Mayſt thou in Cyprus long ay King abide, 
me your Friend and Gueſt. Solon admiring his] And ore ghis People and this Town preſide ; 
acuteneſs, entertained him kindly, and kept] I a fleet Veſſel from this Haven may 
him ſome time with him, whilſt he was im | Cythera Crowr'd with Violets me convey. 
loyed about publick affairs, and ordering his | Her kind aſpett and bappineſs may ſhe 
ws ; which Arachar/is underſtanding, imil- Grant to ibis Town, a ſafe return 10 me. 
. | ed, that he undertook to curb the injuſtice and | 
covetouſneſs of Citizens by written Ordinan] He viſited Thales alſo at Miletus, whoſe im- 
ces, hothing differing from Cobwebs, holding] poſture towards him (related already in Plu- 
faſt the weak and poor, whilit the powerful | :2rch's words) receive from T'zetzes. 
and rich break through thery ; whereto Scion 
anſwered, That Men ſtand faſt to thoſe Cove. Solon's friend Thales led 8 ſingle life, 
nants which it is not convement for either party] By Solon often mdv'd to take a Wife , 
to break : He gave the Citizens ſuch Laws, as Theſe a Mileſian (Thales / contriv'd ) 
it was evident to all, that to keep were better] Meering,pretends fon Athens late arriv'd, 
than to tranſgreſs; but the event agreed more] Solon ag curiouſly what news was there 
with the conjecture of Anachurſis, than the ex-[One that's abroad, ſaith he, bath loft his Heir, 
| tion of Solon. | The City waited on his obſequies. | 
my Flut. « After his Laws were promulgated, ſome or] Was it not Solon's Son, Solon replys ? 
other ming daily to him, either to praiſe, or | To this the Stranger (as ſuborr'd) aſſents : 
diſpraiſe them, or to adviſe to put in or out | He with torn hair in cries his paſſion vents ; 
whatſoever came into their minds, the greater Dm Thales, 18 embracing ) Leave 
part to have the meaning explained, queltion- | This grief, ſaith he, I did thee but decerve , 
ing how every thing was to be underſtood, and Tie for theſe reaſons Marriage I decline, 
intreating him to unfould the ſenſe; he ( con- | Which can dejed ſo great a Soul as thine. 
fidering, that not to ſatishe them, would argue 
pride, to ſatisfie them would make him lyable| Whether it belong to this deceit, or to a real 
to cenſure ) determined to avoid ambiguities, [loſs * D:o/corides, and * Srobers report, that, 1 
importunities and occaſions of blame; ( for, [weeping for the death of his Son, one told . Sem. 121. 


cr. 


as he ſaid, | him, But this helps nothing, he anſwered, And 
5 tnerefore I weep. <> 
In things that are not ſmall. |. * Ar Delhi he met with the reſt of the wiſe, , r 1 
"Tis hard to ſing to all.) | . | Men, and the year following at Corinth, by e 


Periander's invitation, which was as Plutarch 
Colouring his travail with being Maſter of a] implies, long before Piſiſtratus came to Reign; 

Ship, and having obtained leave of the Arhe-| nor doth i Dion Chryſoftom intend the contrary, ; g,,, 
niaus to be abſent ten years, he put to Sea, though ſo interpreted by * a learned Perſon, « 7. 23 
hoping in that time his Laws would become his words importing only this; Solon Aed not 


ugiliar to them. | ihe Tyranny of Periander, though he did that 0 | 
4 v Plat, hs firſt place of his arrival was Agypt, Piſiftratus.” F Ft OY * 1 


* where he dwelt, as himſelf faith, | n | h | 
| E That | 


6 


Vas Pherecyd. 


. 


* 
Laert. 


64 — = ww — - — W , 


ume nides) is evident from an \ YT 
ales. * an a 2 Seeing one of his Friends much grieved, 
* 1 Ihe carried him to the Tower and ef g 
| — | *him to view all the buildings below, whi 
CHAP. IX. 1 * obſerving the other to have done, no ſai 
| 1 I | © he, think with your ſelf, how many ſorro 
The attribute of Wiſe conferred on hin : His| © have heretofore. and do at preſent dwell 


— 


— n — N — | — — — — 8 a — 
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* Val. Max, 
7. & 


moral Sentences. © under thoſe Roofs, and ſhall in future Ages; 


© and forbear to be troubled: at the inconveni- 
7 (the ſecond was) Ar-| © ences of Mortality as. if they were only yours. 


* 


Hen 


piad) all te ſeven received the attribute] © misfortunes together in one place, every one 


+ Orat. 4. 


* Vit. Sol. 


+ Vit. Themiſt. 


of Wiſe e of theſe: was Solon, upon whom (+ The-: would carry his own home again; rather than 
miſtius ſaith, it was conferr'd as an honourable|” take an equal ſhare out of the common 
title full of dignity : * Plutarch avers that all] © ſtock. ' 2 5 


of them ( except Thaler) were ſo called ffom| * * Being in dripking, demanded by Peri. 


their skill in civil affairs. And again, f in| © ander, whether he were ſilent through want 
Philoſophy Solon chiefly affected ( as did like-|* of Diſcourſe, or through Folly, anſwered, 
< wiſe moſtvf the wiſe Men) that part of mo- no Fool can be filent amidſt his Cups. He 
< rality which concerns Politicks; and ſpeaking|* faid , that City was beſt ordeted , - where- 
of Meneſiphilus, he was not (faith he) an]; in the good were rewarded, the bad pun- 


c 
| © Orator of thoſe Philoſophers who are called] iſhed. 


* teacheth government of a State, and prudence} © but that his end exceed not Philoſophy. 


* Somn, Scip. 
4. 17. 


* Vit, Sol. 


Natural, but embraced that Wiſdom which} * © He faid, a Man ought to fear nothing, 


©in publick Actions, which he retained as a4 * Demoſthenes recites a' Diſcourſe which he 
© Sett delivered by ſucceſſion from Solon. Whence uſed to the J udges, in accuſing one who had 
* Macrobius, inſtanceth Solon, as skilful in| moved a pernicious Law, to this effect; It is 
that kind of learning which draweth Philoſo-|* a Law generally received in all Cities, that 
© phy deeper, and eſtabliſherh a State. |* he who makes falſe Mony ſhould be put to 

Hereto may be added his moral Learning, fot] Death. Then he demanded. of the Judes, 
which (though Socrates reduced it firſt to al, whether that Law ſeemed to them juſt and 


Science, and was thereupon honoured as the in-] commendable, whereunto they aſſenting, he 


venter thereof) the ſeven were ſo famous, that added, that he conceived Mony to be uſed 
ſome affirm the Fitle of Wiſe was given them amongſt Citizens, in reſpe& of private con- 
only for excelling others in a laudable courſe of? tracts; but that Laws were the Mony of the 
life, and comprehending ſome moral Rules in|” Common-wealth : therefore Judes ought to 


ſhort Sentences z of theſe they had three ſorts, | puniſh thoſe, who embaſed the Mony of 


Apothegms, Precepts, and AH | the Common wealth much more ſeverely , 

Of his Apothegms Laertius recites theſe ,|« than thoſe who embaſe that of private Fer- 
© Speech is the Image of Action; he is a King] fons : and that they might better underſtand 
© who hath power. Laws are like Cobwebgs|< it to be à far greater offence to corrupt 
* which intangle the leſſer ſort, the greaterbreak| © Laws, than adulterate Coyn; he added, that 
through: Thoſe who are in favour with Prin-| < many Cities uſe Money of Silver allay'd with 


ces reſemble Counters uſed in caſting accounts, Braſs or Lead, without any - prejudice to 


which ſomerimes ſtand for a great number, * themſelves ; but whoſoever ſhould uſe Laws 
< ſometimes for a leſſer; ſo thoſe are ſometimes] © ſo adulterated, could not eſcape ruine and 
© honoured, ſometimes caſt down. Being de-] death. e | W 
© manded how Men might be brought to do no * Mimnermus writing thus, * 
< wrong, if, ſaid he, they who have received 5 
© none, and thoſe who are wronged be alike From trouble and diſeaſes free, | 
© concern'd +. Satiety comes of Riches, contume-| A? threeſcore years let Death take me, 
© ly of Sariety. | IVE 46 | 
L Plurareb and, others, theſe; © He conceived| He reproved him, ſaying, . 
© that City to be beſt govern'd, where the Peo· / TORR. $4 
< ple as eagerly / proſecute wrongs done to o- By my advice, thut wiſh extend, 


Humpe. ſept „e thers, as to themſelves. _ Being demanded; Nor for bis counſel ſlight thy Friend. 


Sapi. + 


© how a City might be beſt ordered, he anſwer-| Alter thy Song, and let it be, 
ed if the Citizens obey'd the Magiſtrates, At fourſcore years let Death take me. 
© the Magiſtrates the Laws; he affirmed that 


King and. Tyrant ſhould: become moſt glorious, His moral Precepts are thus delivered by 


© who would convert his Monarchy to Demo-] Demetrius Phalereus, ſome whereot are cited 


cracy. He- eſteemed that Family beſt , by Laer1zz5. Nothing too much. Sit not as 


* i. Ethic. 
I. 9. 


© wherein wealth is gotten not unjuſtly, kept. Judge; if thou doſt, the condemned will e- 


not unfaithfully, expended not with repen-| * ſteem thee an Enemy. Fly pleaſures, for it 


© tance. | © brings forth ſorrow. Qbſerve honeſty in thy 

..* Hedefined © the happy thoſe who are com Converlarion more {ſtrictly than an Oath. 
© petently«futniſhed with outward things, at | © Seal Words with filence, filence with ap- 
© honeſtly, and live temperately ; which definj./ portunity. Lie not, but ſpeak the truth. 
© tion Ariſtotle approves. . * Conſider on ſerious things. Say not ought 


13 


lich. polhcr. 8, 


chen, (in the year of the 49 Olim ] He ſaid alſo, that if Men ſhould bring their 


lei 


© Stob, Serm, 
34. 
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„lem. Alex, His particular ſentence acording to = Dydi- 


rom. 


* Plut. 


I Pit. 


is juſter than thy Parents. Procure not Friends 
in haſte, nor procur'd, part with in haſte. 
By learning to obey, you ſhall know how to 
command. What forfeiture you impoſe on 
© others, undergo your ſelf. Adviſe not Citi. 
© Zens what is pleaſant, but what is beſt. Be 
not arrogant. Converſe not with wicked per. 
© ſons. Conſult the Gods. Cheriſh thy Friend. 
© Reverence thy Parents. Make Reaſon thy 
Guide. What thou ſeeſt ſpeak not“ What 
thau knoweſt conceal. Be mild to thoſe that 
belong to thee. Conjecture hidden things from 
apparent. ec ee 


a 


mus and Laertius was, Nothing too much; ac- 
cording to Auſonius, Know thy /elf;who aſcribes 
theſe alſo to him. | 


Him I dare happy call whoſe end I ſee. 
Match with be, — 2 
By. fortune guided, none to honour raiſe; 
A friendin private chide, in publick praiſe; 
| Honours atchiev'dereated far exceed ; | 
If fates be ſure, what helps it to take heed? 


And if unſure, there is of fear leſs need. 


Of his de Laertius mentions theſe. 


pleafure, feaſting and mulick, went to ſee The, 
e act, as was then the manner z. the 
Play ended, he went to Theſpis, and àsked him, 
if he were not aſhamed to ſpeak ſo many, lies 
before ſo great an Auditory ? Met aniline, 
it was no ſhame” to act or ſay ſuch things in s 
it Solon ſtriking the ground hard with his 

Saff, replyed, but ih a ſhort 9 5 we, who ap- 
prove this kind of jeſt ſhall e ere 
in our contracts and tranſanctions. * Ig fine, be , , 
abſolutely forbad him to teach or atTragedi eon. Nee 
cerving their falſity np ala, whereto be dif: 
multated the decent of Piliſtratus, who ſoon after 
Thaving wounded himſelf, came into the Forum 

in a Chariot, pretending to have been 10 uſed f T . 
by his Enemies in the behalf of the Common- 
wealth, and inflamed the People wit DES 
rage. © Solon comming near to him, Son of Hippo, 
crates (faith he) you act Homer's Os Ai 

uſing the ſame means to deceive. the Citizens, 
wherewith he ( whipping himſelf) deluded tte 


Enemy. Immediately the People flocked.in to 
defend Piſiſtratus: Arifto mov'd he might be- 


allowed a ſtanding guard of fifty Men: Solon 
role up to oppoſe it, uſing ſpeeches; the effect . 
| whereof, he afterwards thus expreſt in Verſe. 


[If evil pour impieties befal, 


Of every Man be careful, left he bear | Gods not the 1 thoſe miſchieſs call, - 


A Sword conceaPd within his breaſt, a clear 
Aſbecl, and double tongue, a mind ſevere. 


4 
— * 


CHAP. X. 


How he oppoſed Piſiſtratus, and reprebended 
Theſpis. bs 


*-T1\ Urine the abſence of Solon, the former 
diſſention broke forth again in the Ci. 
Lycurgus was head of the Countrymen, 
| Megacles of the Maritimes, Piſiſtratus of the 
| Townſmen, -who were moſt violent againſt 
the rich; Solons Laws were till obſerved in 
the Ciry, but the People aimed at novelty 
and change, not as thinking it moſt Juſt, but 
in hopes ro be Maſters of other Men's goods 
and to ſuppreſs the adverſe party. Salon whilſt 
things ſtood thus, return'd to Athens, where 
he was much reverenced and honoured by all, 
but could not ſpeak or act in r 
the weakneſs of his Body and Spirits, yet pri- 
vately taking every one of the Commanders 
apart, he endeavoured to reconcile their diffe. 
rences, wherein Piſiſtratus ſeemed” the moſt 
ready to be perſwaded, with whom he had a 
very ancient friendſhip, grounded as well upon 
their kindred, as upon the good qualities of 
Piſiſtratus, than whom ( as Solon uſed to ſay ) 
there could not be a Perſon of more worth, if 
he were cured of his ambition. 

+ About this time (according to Plutarch) 
which was in the fiftieth Olympiad, The/pzs 
began to preſent Tragedies (which Suidas er. 
roneouſly accounts ten Olympiads later, as is 
obſerved by Meurſius) the People were much 
taken with the novelty of the thing, for as 
yet there were no contentions therein. 


Solon | the Alcmeonide fled. Solon now ver 


Who in requital, ſervitude impoſe. | 
Lion whom the footfleps of the Fox purſue,. 
Whoſe Souls decent and vanity endue, | 
The mam s ſmooth tongue and ſpeech you only heed, 
But never penetrate into the deed. . 


Tour ſelves the 755 have given power to thafe, 
e . £ * 


% 
# - . 
- 


He alſo foretold them the aims of Pi/ſtra- 
tus, in an Elegy to this effect. 
Vapours condens'd ingender Hail and Snoto, 

And Thunder doth from radiant lightning flow. 
Ihe Sea is troubled by the raging Wind, 

When not difturb'd by that, nothing more kind. 

A City by great Perſons is orethrown. 

And taught beneath a Monarchy to groan. ; 


But ſeeing the poorer ſort much addicted to 
Piſiſtratus, and tumultuous, the richer afraid, 
conſulting their ſafety by flight, he retired, 
ſaying, Atbemans, I am wiſer than ſome, yali- 
anter than others, wiſer than thoſe who under-- 
ſtand not the deceit of Piſiſtratus, valianter than 
thoſe who underſtand it, yet hold their peace, 
through fear. The Senate being of the ſame 
faction with P:ſiſtratus, ſaid he was mad, where- 
to he anſwered, . 7 


A little time will to the people clear . 3 
My madneſs, whertÞ midſt truth. ſhall appear. 


The People having granted Piſiſtratus his re- 
queſt concerning a guard, queſtion'd not the 55 
number of them, but conniv'd ſo long at 
his preſſing and maintaining as many Soul- 
diers as he pleaſed , that at laſt he poſſeſt 
himſelf of the Tower; whereupon the City 
being in a tumult, Megacles, with the reſt of 
old, 


naturally defixous to hear and learn, and by | and deſtitute of thoſe that might back him, 


reaſon of his age indulging more to eaſe and went into the Forum, * 


/ 


armed with a Spear. „ . 
HET and . 


. 
* 
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- © helped my.Countty, and the Law as much as 


— — 


» Lib, 17. cap, Ad -H. Gellivs, that in the Reign 


iintents, you did it more in love to the State, 
than in hate to me; beſides, you knew not 


anfivettd," in 


and Shield, and made an Oration to the People, 
partly accufing them of folly and cowardiſe, 
partly inciting them not to forſake their liber: 
ty, uſing this celebrious ſpeech, It had been 
ar eaſſet to have ſuppteſt this [yranny in the 
© growth, but much more noble to cut it off 
now eit is at the hight. No Ab 8 to 
hear him, he went home, and ta 0s MIT, 
{ct thein in the Street before his Door (Laert- 
us faith, beſbre the Magazin ) ſaying, I have 


y in me or as Laertivs, O Country, 1 
have affiſted' thee both in Word and Deed. 
Pliadfch adds, that from that. time, 10 lived 
retired,” addicted to his fludy ; and told by ma- 
the Tyrant would put him to Death, and 
mane " Whereip he confided ſo much, he 
in his Age: but Laertius affirms 
 Feetns truer ) that as ſoon he as had 
laid down his Arms, he forſook the Country: 
of Scovius 
af Ai bens > 
away into voluntary ex: 


'Whic 


Tullius, | Piſftratus was Ty 
ile. * N TELE 


" 1 1 Lead. 


r A. 
5d LG IRE 


AF. XI : 


| 


How he travelled into Lydia, and Cilicia. 


Olon at his departure from Athens, received 

invitations from many; by Thales defired 

to come to Miletus; by Bias, to Priene; by E- 

imenides, to Creet;wby Cleobulus, to Lindus, as 

is evident from their ſeveral Letters to that 

effect: even Piſiſtratus preſſed him to return 
home by this Epiſtle. . 


Piſiſtratus to Solon. 


"TREE, am I the only Perſon of the 
* Greeks, nor am I without right to 
the Kingdom I poſſeſs, as being deſcended 
from Codrus : that which the Azbemans, ha. 
eving {worn to give to Codrus and his Heirs, 
took away, I have recovered ; no other- 
<wiſe do I offend either God or Man; I 
take care that the Common wealth be go- 
© yerned according to the Laws you ordained 


«© for the Athenians, and that better than by a] 


| Fer none to do wrong, 
© neither do I enjoy, any priviledges of a Ty- 
© rant, more than Honour and Dan ſuch 
Rewards only as were conferr'd upon the 
© antient Kings; every Man pays the tenth 
© of his Eſtate, not to me, but to the main- 
© tenance of publick Sacrifices, or other charges 
© of the Common-wealth, or againſt time of 
War. You I blame not for diſcovering my 


Democracy: I ſuffer 


what Government I meant to eſtabliſh, 
© which if you had, perhaps you would have 
© brooked my rule, and not baniſhed your ſelf; 
return therefore home, and believe me with- 
out an Oath: Solon ſhall never receive any 


ceitful or Falſe; if otherwiſe, you will live 
with the Arbenians, uſe your Freedom , 
only deprive not your ſelf of your Country, 
fox my lake. ; "© 
Solon returned this anſwer 

5 Solon to Piſiſtratur. 
© Believe I ſhall not ſuffer any harm by 


© your Friend, and at preſent am no more your 
Enemy, than any other Athenian who diſlikes 
Wd bony whether it be better they be go- 
verned * ſingle Perſon, or by a Democra- 
cy, let both Parties determine, I 
*you the beſt of Tyrants; but to return to 4- 
* thens I think not fitting, left I incur 
* who ſetled an | quality in the Athenian Com- 
* mon-wealth, would not. accept of the 
* Tyranny; by returning, ſhall comply with 
* thy actions 

eſus alſo ſent to invite him, to whom he 


thus anſivered. 


Solon to C ſur. 

Love your humanity towards us, and 

Pallas, but that Tacect aliove all * 
to live under a Democracy, I ſhould mu 
* ſooner chooſe to live in your Kingdom, than 
at Athens, whilſt Pi/iſtratzs rules there by 
force; but it is moſt pleaſing to me to live 
* where all things are juſt and equal , yet will 


*I come over to you, being defirous to become 
your Gueſt. | | 


Solon upon this invitation went to Sandys, 


where Caſus ( faith Herodotus ) received him 


kindly : after the third or fourth day, the OH- 
cers at Creſus appointment led him into the 


Treauuries, to ſhew him all their Greatneſs and 


Riches; when he had beheld all, Cſus ff 
thus unto. him: Athenian G becauſe we 
have heard much fame of your Wiſdom and 
Experience, having out of love to Philoſo- 
* phy trayelled into many Countries, I have 
*a deſire to enquire of you if ever you ſaw 
* any Man whom you could call moſt hap- 
PY. This he demanded, hoping himſelf to 
be eſteemed ſuch. Solon nothing. flatrering 
him, anſwered according to the truth, ſaying, 
O King, Tellus the Athenian. At which 
ſpeech Ca ſus wondering, 
f Judge Tellus the moſt happy? Becauſe ( re- 
* plied Solon) in a well a 2 
Children honeſt and good, and ſaw every 
one of thoſe have Children all living; thus 
having paſſed his life as well as is pot 
Man, he ended it gloriouſly : a fight happen- 
ing between the Arhenians and their Neigh- 
bours in Eleuſis, he came into their ſuccour, 
and putting the Enemy to flight, died nobly ; 
the Atheniane buried him in the place where 
"he fell, with much honour. Whilſt Solon 
recounted the happineſs of Tellus, Creſus be- 
ing moved, demanded to whom he afſign'd the 


© diſpleaſure from P:/iſtratus, you know my ve- 
*ry —— have not, and if you will YON” 
© {afe to be of my Friends, you ſhall be of rhe 
© tirft, tor I never ſaw any thing in you de 


next place, making no queſtion but himſelf 
(hould be named a ſecond. ? Ce/9b:5(faith he)and 


Bito, they were A4rgjves by birth, they had 


* {ufficient 


ou, for before you were Tyrant, I was 


Why do you 
State, he had 


ible for 


; 
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* ſufficient 'wherewithal to maintain them. 
* felves; and withal, fo great ſtrength of Bo- 
dy, that both were alike victors in the pub 
* lick Games, of whom it is thus reported; 
the Argrves celebrating the Feſtival of Juno, 
it was neceſſary their Mother ſhould be drawn 
to the Temple by a pair of Oxen, there be 
ing no Oxen in the Field ready, theſe young 
Men, ſtreightned in time, underwent the 
ESI ill they he T 
* fo ve ia, ti came to t em- 
Not, when they had ſo done, in the fight of 
all the People, they obtain'd the happieſt end 
* of their days, whereby the God declared it 
better for a * die than 8 op — 
gives, preſſing. about them, the Men applau- 
Jing 1 Piech of the Sons; the Women the 
* happineſs of the Mother; the Mother her 
» ſelf infinitely joyed with the action, and the 
glory thereof, ſtanding before the Image, pen 
® ed the Goddeſs to give her Sons, Cleobis ar 
Bito, the beſt thing that could _— to Man; 
v after this Prayer, having facrificed and feaſted, 
they lay down to ſleep in the Temple, and 
never waked more, but ſo ended their days; 
their Images (as of moſt excellent Perſons ) 
* were made by the Argrves, and fer up at Del 
® -hi. Theſe Solon ranked the ſecond Degree. 
ereat Ce ſus growing angry; Stranger ( ſaid 
he) doth our happineſs ſo deſpicable 
that you will not rank us equal with private 
5 des ? He anſwered, Do you enquire C 
? ſus concetnin rs Of } 
"know, that Divine Providenc is ſevere and 


> full of alteration ? In proceſs of time we ſee 


many things we would not, we ſuffer many 


ew the Chariot of their Mother 


humane affairs of me, who 


with all things, ſome it hath, others ir wants, 
that which hath moſt is beſt ; ſo in Men, no 
* one is pes. what one hath, the other 
wants; he who hath- conſtantly moſt, and at 
* laſt quietly departs this life, in opinion, O 
King, deſerves to bear that name. In ev 

thing we muſt have regard to the end, whithet 
it tends; for many, to whotn God difpenſeth 
all good fortunes, he at laſt utterly fubverts: 
This Story is related by Plat urch, alſo menti- 
oned by Laertizs, who adds, that Creſts be- 
ing magnificently adorned and ſeated one his 
* Throne,. asked him. Whether be bad ever {een 
any thing more glorious ? who anſwered, Cocks, 
* Pheaſants, and Peacoks, who are much more 


—— 


* beautiful in their natural flower. f Solon after + Heradat. 


his diſcourſe with Cafus, not ſoothing him, 
or making any eſteem of him, was diſmiſſed, 
—— accounted umwiſe for neglecting the pre 
ent 
Writer of Fables was at that time at Saris, ſent 
for thither by C ſus, with whom he was much 
in favour; he was grieved to ſee Solon fo un- 
thankfully diſmiſt, and ſaid to him, Solon, we 
muſt either tell Kin 
may pleaſe them. No, faith Solon, either no- 
thing at all, or what is beſt for them. Thus 
was Solon much deſpiſed by C ſus. x 
+ * Afterwards 
by Cyrus was at his command fertered and ſer 
* upon a great Pile of Wood to be burned : as 
he was in this poſture, it came into his mind 
* what Solon had divinely ſaid ro him, that no 
living Man is happy; as ſoon as he remem- 


nothing at all, or what 


bred theſe words, he fell into a great defe&tion _ 
* of Spirit, and fighing deeply, named Solon 


good in regard to the future. A/op; the * Plat. 


gſus being taken Priſoner f Herodwe. 


things we would not; let us propoſe ſeventy || thrice, which Or hearing, command ed the 


years, as the term of Mans life, which years 
* conſiſt of twenty five thouſand and two hun- 


* dred. days, beſides the additional month, if 


* we make one year longer than another by 
that month, to make the time atcord, the 
> additional months, belonging to thoſe ſeven 

* years, will be thirty five, the days of thoſe 
months a thouſand and fifty, whereof one is 
*not in all things like another : ſo that every 
Man, O Gu, is miſerable! you appear to 
* me very rich, and are King over many, but 
* the queſtion you demand, I cannot reſolve, 
® until 1 hear you have ended your days happi- 
ly; he who hath much wealth is nor happier 
* than he who gets his living from day to day, 
? unleſs Fortune continuing all thoſe good 
things to him, grant that he die well. There 
are many Men very rich, yet unfortunate, ma- 
* ny of moderate Eſtates, fortunate, of whom 
he who abounds in Wealth, and is not happy, 
* exceeds the fortunate only in two things, the 
other him in many; the rich is more able to 
* fatisfie his deſires, and to overcome great in- 
* Juries ; yet the fortunate excels him, he can- 
not indeed inflic hurt on others, and ſatisfie 
* his own deſires, his good fortune debars him 
* of theſe: but he is free from ills, healthful, 


happy in his Children, and beautiful, if to this 
* a Man dies well, that is he whom you ſeek, 


* who deſerves to be called happy; before 
death he cannot be ſtil'd happy, bur tortunate ; 
yet for one Man to obtain all this is impoſſi- 
g die as one Country cannot furniſh it ſelf 


% 


Interpreters to ask upon whom he called; they 
went to hinſWnd asked, he was ſilent; at laſt 
preſſing him further, he anſwered, Upon him 
who I deſire above all wealth, might have ſpoken 
with all Tyrants ; notwithſtanding, after much 
reſſure and importunity, he told them, So- 
on an Arhenian came long ſince to him, and be- 
holding all bis Wealth, valued it at nothing; 
moreover, that all which he told him had come 10 
paſs, nor did it more belong to him than to all 
Mankind, Frag thoſe who think themſelves 
happy. * Whilſt Cre/as ſaid this, the fire began 
* to kindle, and the outward parts thereof to be 
ſeized by the flame. Cyrus being informed by 
an Interpreter of all that C had ſaid, be- 
* gan to felent, knowing himſelf to be but a 
Man, who delivered another Man, nothing 
* inferiour to him in Wealth, to be burned a- 
live, fearing to be puniſhed for that act, and 
conſidering that nothing was certain in human 
affairs, he commanded the fire to be inſtantly 
En Cre/#s,and thoſe that were with 


im to be brought off; * whom ever after as Pl 


long as he lived, he had in eſteem. Thus Solon 

gained praiſe, that of two Kings, his ſpeech 

preſerved one, and inſtructed the other. 
Plutarch relates this done in the former ten 


ears travel of Solon, upon the finiſhing of his 
ws, whence he maketh an Apology tor the 
incongruity thereof with the rules of Chrono- 
logy, which had leis needed, if with Lacrtius, 
he had placed it after Piſiſtratus his uſurpation 


of the Tyranny. 0 
rtius 


* 
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ang built there 4 City called after him Soles, | 


| tius faith, he went from hence to Cilicia, 


whither he brought alſo ſome few Athenians, 


whoſe Language growing cotrupt by that of the 
Country, they were ſaid to ſolœciſe; of this 
is the Etymologiſt doubtleſs to be underſtood, 


who derives exe amd 00A! e ( {o read 


we, not «nv Ziwf@ e.) This is alſo at- 
teſted by Swdas, as.a diſtin relation from 


that of Cyprus,in confirmation whereof Laertius 


+ Plut. 
* De longevis. 


T Plut. 


adds, the Ci/icrans were called Solenſes, the G- 


prians Sol. |. 


— / » *. 
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C.. ALL 
- His Death. 


7 He affirms Solon lived long after Pi 

ſiſtratus began to Reign; * Lucian that 
his lite extended to a hundred years; with whom 
thoſe beſt agree, who ſaid (as Swidas relates) 
he lived in the fifty ſixth Olympiad; + but ac- 
cording to Phanias, Piſiſtratus too the Tyranny 


» — 


; 755 him, when Comias was Archon, and Solon 


ed, Hegeſtrarus being Archon, who, ſuceeeded 
Coinias, which was in the firſt year of the fifty 
fifth Olympiad. IF this later opinion had not 
every where taken place of the other, the diſa- 
greement betwixt the time of So/oz's Death, 
and Creſus Reign had not been urged by many, 


as an argument againſt the ſtory of their meer- 
ing. | 
le died (according to Laertius) aged eighty 


* Var. Hiſt.8. years ( being, as * lian faith; very decrepit) 


in Cyprus, (as is likewiſe atteſted by ( Valerius 


16. 
7 £16. S. cap. 3. Maximus, and + Swidas ) and left order with 


7 Learr. 


his Friends that they ſhould carry his Bones to 
Salamis, and there cauſing the be burnt, 
{carter the Aſhes all over the 9 which 
ſtory Plutarch (though he counts it fabulous) 
acknowledgeth to be atteſted by many Authors 
of credit, particularly Arftorle. 

+ Laertius confirms it by the teſtimony of 
Cratinus, who makes him ſpeak thus: 


The I/land I inhabit, ſown 
As fame reports in Ajax Town. 


Thar defire of knewledge which he uſually 
proteſt, continued with him to his end, + con- 
firmed: the laſt day of his lite, his Friends fit- 
ting about him, and falling into ſome diſcourſe, 
he raiſed his weary head, and being demanded 
why he did ſo, he anſwered, That when I have 


learnt that, whatſoever it be, whereon you dif- 


+ Pauſan. Attic, 
* Demoſth, in 

Ariſt. z. Alian. 
dar. hijt. 8. 16. 


pute, I may die. * His Brothers Son finging an 
Ode of Sappho, he delighted therewith, bad 
him week hy 0 it, and being demanded why, 
that, ſaid he, I may learn whilſt I depart out of 
this liſe. | 

12 his Death, the Athenians erected his 
Statue in Braſs, before the f checker'd Cloi- 
ſter * in the Forum: Another was ſet up at Sa- 
lamis, hiding (as Demoſthenes and Aſchines- 
deſcribe it ) the Hand . within the Garment, in 
the ſame habit wherein he uſed ro make 
Speeches to the Athenians, perhaps the ſame 
that carried-this Inſcription, 


SOLON 


PART | 


Tam d Salamis, the Perſian pride caſt down, 
And gave to Solon Birth, the Laws renown, 


Laertius beſtows this Epigram upon him, 


A Foreign Cy prian fre buri'd Solon, «2 

Salamis 177 his Bones, their Aſhes Wheat ; 

Hir wow to Heaven, mounts with his Laws ſe 
light s APs ys, | | 

A burthen they not clog, but help his flight. | 
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Hie Wruings. 
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H excellency both in Rhetorick and Poe- 
try is atteſted by many: Cicero, +© Be-Þ In Brato. 
fore Solon's time, no Man ts recorded for Elo- 
* quence. * And again, Lycurgus, and Solon we * Deorat. ib. i 
© place in the number of the Eloquerit.. || Dion, || 974+ 21. 
* Chryſoſtom, Ariſtides, Lycurgus, Solon, Epa- 
© minondas, and if there be any other of the 
* ſame kind, ought to be eſteemed Philoſophers 
in the Common wealth, or Orators, accord- 
ing to ingenious true Rhetorick. * Ariſtides, « ort. Pl.: 
Solon is ſaid to have ſung thoſe things which . 
concern the Megarenſes, but neither his Laws 
nor Orations, which ſometimes he made for 
© the Rich to the Commons, ſometimes tor the 
Commons to the Rich, did he ſing or compriſe 
in Verſe, but uſed a Rhetorical form, excel- 
<lently demonſtrating in all theſe, that he de- 
* ſerved to be eſteemed an Orator and a wile 
Man, having attained both thoſe titles and 
© faculties. | | 
As to Poetry, Plutarch avers, © he addicted 
© himſelf thereto from the beginning, not in ſe- 
© rious matters, but ludicrous, uſed (as itſeems) 
© for his exerciſe and paſtime ; afterwards he 
© included many Philoſophical Sentences in 
© Verſe, and many affairs of State, not in rela- 
© lation to Hiſtory, but to vindicate his own 
actions, ſometimes alſo to correct and reprove 
© the Arbemans, Plato ſaith, © || That at the In Time. 
© Apaturian Feaſt, the Boys uſed to repeat his || 1+ Ci. 
Poems; and that if he applied himſelf to no- 
© thing but Poetry as others did, and had finiſh- 
© ed the Hiſtory he brought out of Egypt, and 
© had not been conſtrained by ſeditions and other 
© diſtraQtions to lay aſide that ſtudy, neither He- 
ſiod, Homer, nor any of the Poets would 
© have been more famous. 
OF his Writings in Proſe, we muſt with La- 
ertius name in the firſt place his 
| Laws, of which already. 
Orations tothe People. 
His Poems are cited under that general title 
by || Phrymcus, their particular ſubjects and 


| | Eclig. di 

| titles theſe, : © Attic. 
Exhortations to himſelf, mentioned by Laer- 

tius, . Ariſtides, and Suidas. 
Elegies. a . 1 7. 
Salamis: of which Chap. 2. "7 


Of the Athenian Common-wealth, which La- 

ertius affirms to have extended to two thou- 

ſand Verſes, atcording to T P auſamas, and and + Attic. 
Philo, Elegiack. l K0907- 
Iambichs, mentioned by Laertius, cited by 


Atheneus and Ariſtides, | 
Epodes, 


P Kr 1. 
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© you would be free from j 


= of 
City; \{0 ſhall you-need to fear no Man, nor! 


and Lawgivers cannot alone benefit Cities; it 


© that I was wiſer than thoſe who did not ſee 


they all now ſerve one Pi/itratye. 


Epodes, mentioned by Laertiec. 
legies to King\Cypranor, cited by the Au 
tor of Aratus, his life. Al, cited 
dy Laertius. BY 
Some, ſaith Plutarch, affirm, he began to 
reduce his own Laws into Verſe. STAY 
The laſt work he undertook was concerning 
the Atlantick — or fable, which beginning 
late, he was deterred. by the greatneſs of tlie 
Work, as Plat arch ſaith, and prevented by 


Death. 995 wy EL Be. 
Beſides EN already alledged, theſe 


y Laertiut. 
Wy Solon to\Periander. | 


VO ſend me word, there are many. who 
1 8 von; if you ſhould: put 
them all to death, ĩt would advantage you no- 
© thin ry one —_ — be 2 re 
you not, who plots againſt you, either 
5 fearing himſelf, or dildainins you, or deſirous 
© to ingratiate himſelf with the City, though 
© you have done him no injury; it is beſt, it 
ouſie, to acquit 
your _ of the cop but if 3 jy con- 
© tinue in Tyranny, take care to provide a great · 
Banggg than is in your on 


| 


hitherto preſerved are thus collected. 
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Prung from Mnemoſyne: and Tove's| great at line, 
8 Prerian Muſes, to my; prayer incline 


Grant that my life and actions may call down 
Bleſſings from Heaven and raiſe onefiarch — 
Sweet to my Friends, and bitter to my Fdes, 
To theſe my fight bring terror, joy to thoſe. 
iches I wiſh, not riches that are plac'd 


A baſe on which we may unſhaken ſtand. 


But that which Men by injuries obtain, 
hat which by arts and deeds unjuſt they gain 


Comes ſlowly, ſwiftly by revenge purſued, 
And miſery like a cloſe ſpark include, 
Which ſoon to a devouring flame dilates, 


Wrong is a weak foundation for eſtates. 


Fove doth the end of every thing ſuryey\: _ ' 

As ſuddaig vernal blaſts chaſe clouds away. . . 

Ranſack the bottom of the roaring main, 

Then ſwiftly oyerrun the fertile plain, 

. wealthy ears; at laſt they riſe 
0 


©to put any to death. 


Solon to Epimenides. + | 

5 Either are my Laws likely to benefit the 
N * Arbenians long, nor have you advanta- 
© sed the City by luſtration; for Divine Right 


© importeth much of what mind they are who 
© lead the common People ; Divine Rights and 
© Laws, if they direct them well, are profitable, 
© if they direct them ill, profit nothing; nei- 
© ther are thoſe Laws I gave in any better condi- 
tion; they who had charge of the Common- 
wealth, not N Piſiſtratus his uſurpa- 
« tion of the Tyranny, loſt the City, of which, 
c when 1 foretold them, I could not be belie- 
© ved; the Arbenians would rather credit - his 
c ftteries, than my z Wherefore laying 
© down my Arms before*he Magazin, I faid, 


Piſiſtratus aimed at the Tyranny ; and ſtouter 
than thoſe who durſt not reſiſt him: the 
© repufed Sohn a Madman. Laſtly, I made 
this profeſſion, O Country! behold Solon ready 
© to vindicate thee in word and deed : they 
© again eſteem'd me mad. Thus I being the 
© only Perſon that oppos'd Piſiſtratus, I came 
* away from them; let them guard him with 
© their Arms if they pleaſe; for Know (dear 
© Friend ) the Man came very cunningly by the 
© Kingdom, he complyed ar firſt with the De- 
mocracy, after wounding himſelf, came 
into Eliæa, crying out, he had received thoſe 
hurts from his Enemies, and required a guard 
* of four hyndred young Men, which they (not 
* hearkening to me) granted; theſe carried 
Halberts after this, he diſſolyed the popular 
* Goverument ; truly I laboured in vain to free 
* the poorer ſort from mercenary ſlavery, when 


Enamel of the Meads, no 
Such is 


Pang high feat, a calm then ſmodths the 

The Sums rich luſtre mildly gilds the green 
Es Clank utes. 

s heavy anger difte 88 
From Men whoſe every trifle 148880 War: 
They are not hid for ever, who offend; \ -- 
In ſecret, judgment finds them in the end. 
Some in the att are puniſh'd, others late, 
Even he who thinks he hath deluded fate: 
At laſt reſents it in Juſt miſeries, 
Which Nephews for their Anceſtors chaſtiſe. 
We think it fares alike with good and bad; 
Glory and felt-conceit our Fancies glad 
ns Eng comes, then their griev'd ſpirits 
3 5 did before their Souls with vain hope 
He whom incurable diſeaſes ſeize. 
Sooths his deluded thou 1 hopes of eaſe. 
The coward's valiat in his own eſteem,” 
And to themſelves, fair the deformed ſeem. 
They who want means, by poverty oppreſt. 
Believe themſelves of full eſtates poſſeſt. 


All is attempted, ſome new ſeas explore 


To bring home riches from a foreign ſhore : 
Seas, on whoſe boiſterous back ſecur'd they ride, 
And in the mercy of the winds confide : 

Others to crooked ploughs their Oxen yoke, 

And Autumn with their plants and ſets provoke, 
Some Vul:ar's and Minerva's arts admire 


1 . 
And by their hands their Iivelihoods acquire. 


Others the fair Olympian Muſes trace, 

And lovely learning ſtudiouſly embrace. 

One by Apollo is prophetick made, 

And tells what miſchiefs others ſhall invade : 
With him the Gods converſe, but all the skill 
In Birds or Victims cannot hinder ill. 

Some to Peonian knowlepe are inclin d. 

Nor is the power of Simples unconfin d. 

The ſmalleſt hurts ſometimes increaſe and rage, 


More than all art of Phyſick can aſſwage; 


Such fragments of his Poems as hate been 


unjuſt means, for vengeance comes at laſt. 
Kiches diſpenc d by Heavens more bounteous 


Some 


— r—Fw— — 


Sometimes the fury of the worſt diſeaſe, 

The hand by gentle ſtroking will appeaſe. 
Thus good or bad arrives as fates deſign, 
Man cannot what the Gods diſpenc'd decline. 
All actions are uncertain, no Man knows -_ + 
When he begins a Work, how it ſhall cloſe. 
Some, who their bufineſs weigh with prudent 


Ok of the iſſue incercepted are: | 
Whilſt others who have rafhly ought defign'd, 
An end ſucceſsful of their labours fin. 
There is no bound to thoſe who wealth acquir 
For they who are poſſeſt of moſt, defire 
As much again, and who can all content, - 
as thoſe full bleſſings. which the Gods have 
ent, 0M GVT (19, 399 
Man varioufly to his own harm applies 


Cauſing a careleſs rupture in the State, 
And all our liberties ſhall captivate. 


| Rowfe War from bis long ſlumber, who the flower 


of all our youths ſhall bloodily devour. 
or Cities which injuriouſiy oppoſe 

Their Friends, are ſoon invaded by their Foes. 
Theſe are the common evils of the 

Many tranſported to a foreign ſhore, ' 

To bondage there, and fetters ſhall be ſold, 

Each private Houſe thus ſhares the publick fate, 
Nor can exclude it with a harr d up gate, 
For ſcaling furiouſly the higher walls," © 

Or thoſe whom beds or. corners hides it falls. 


„ 


; WA Soul, Athenians, prompte me to relate 


at miſeries. upon injuſtice wait: 


| But juſtice all things orderly deſigns, 


Aud in ſtrict fetter the unjuſt confines. 


Whom Jove by means as various doth chaſtiſe. JWhar's four, ſhe ſweetens, and allays what cloys. 


„ — 
O ty never can ſuboerted e Tels N 
By Jove or any other Dein 1 


For Pallas eye 4 00 with pions carl 6 Ce - 
The Walls, which'by ber hund prute fed are: 
Ter the Inhabitants of this great Town, | 
Fondly inclin d to wealth, mvillthrow'it down , 
And thoſe unjuſt great Perſons who are bent 
Others to wrong, themſelves is uſſcontent; 
For their inſatiate fancies habs not power: - - + | 
Tenjoy the ſweetneſs of the injtant hour, 
But by all wicked means, intemt or gain,” 
From hallowed, nor from publick things Fefrain: 
Riches by theft and cozenage d Hf] [M 
The ſacred bounds of juſtice'they tranſareſs. © 
IWho ſilent ſees the preſent, knows the paſt, | 


* , | = . ©. vs * 
And will revenge theſe injuries at laſts ? 
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Wrong ſhe repels, ill in the growth deſtroys 

Softens ee, the — 71 . g 
And in the flute calms all ſeditivus ftorms : . 
Birrer diſſention by ber reign ſuppreſt, 
Who toiſely governs alt things * the beſt. 


n 


5 t . 0 
Mo Maris bleſſed, bad is every one 
ara That feelt che warmth of the all-ſceing 
| 5 


1 Et me not die 5 iti, every Friend 


With ifighs tears my lateſt hour at. 
tend. Nr | | | 
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Chilon his Life, . I. 
10 „ ( ilon was a Lacedemonian, Son of Da. ally preſent) behulding, adviſed him that be ſhould 
am, 28. nagetus, corruptly termed in T Srobezs,| not take a Wife by whom be might have Iſſue, that 
Pages. He was eminent among the Greeks for| if he had one, he ſhould put her away, and if a 
f tuo Predictions. Son, turn him out of Doors : Hippocrates not 
Herodot liber. The firſt to Hippocrates * to whom (being al following this advice, brought up bzs Son Piſiſtra- 
Lang, . 8 8 4 g Fl , Drougnt up * | 
2 Per ſon) happened a great prodigy at the O. ¶ tus, who in the ſedition of the Maritimes and 


[ympick Games: baving prepared an Offering, and] Country-Men at Athens, thoſe led by Megacles, 
filled a Cauldron with Fleſh and Water, it boiled| theſe by Lycurgus, ſtirred up a third Fallion, and 
over without Fire; This portent Chilon( accident- gained the Tyranny. 


| 1 + He 


2 — r 


8 75 7 TT ” — | 


1 He was much renowned alſo for his Predicti- 
on concerning Cythera, a Lacedzmonian 1/and; 
examining the Situation thereof , would to God 


«ods Bhd 


years, have been ( almoſt all) ſuch as I need 


truly even at thistime I am certain, I never 


not repent of, which perhaps you alſo know 


11 


(/aid _ it had never been, or ſince it is, it | commi tted any thing , the remembrance 
Me nd 7 lol ne 2 Hg ry 
/ e forſee: maratu 4 thing only, whether it were 
coumſelled Xerxes to ſeize upon that Iſlan „hieß. one amiſs or not, I am uncertain: I far 
advice if be had followed, would haue ruined all : with two others as Judge upon the Life of 
PIs Greece. His words (according to « Herodotus) my Friend; the Law was ſuch, as the per- 
# £39. 7. 235. were theſe : Dou "y effett your deſires if you . Ton muſt of neceſſity be Condemned; ſo that 
fend three hundred Ships to the Lacedzmonian either my Friend muſt loſe his Life, or ſome 
Coaſt ; there lies an Iſland named Cythe-| deceit be uſed towards the Law : revolving 
ra, of which Chilon , a Perſon of greateſt Wiſ-) many things in my Mind for relief of a con- 
domeamongſt us, ſaid, it were better for the Lace- dition ſo deſperate, I conceived that which 
dæmonians that it were under Water than a- f = in practice to be of all other the moſt 
bove : Hs, it ſeems, expetled from it ſome ſuch ealie to be born: Silently I condemned him, 
thing as I am now going to declare, not that he and perſwaded thoſe others who judged to 
foreſaw your Navy, but doubting any - — ame _— him: Thus preſerving (in ſo great 
ind; Let your Men iſſue out of this Iſland upon a bufineſs) the duty both of a Judge and 
the Lacedzmonians, 70 ſtrike them into terror. ; Friend ; but from that act I receive this trou- 
v Afterward, in the time of the Pel/opone/ian|* ble, that I fear it is not free from pertidiouſ- 
War, Nicias taking the Iſland, placed ſome : 1 | ; 
Athenians therein, who much infeſted the La-J* ſame time, and in a publick affair, to per- 
cedemonians. . 
Laertius faith, that he was old in the fiſiyſ own judgment beſt. 
ſecond Olympiad, at what time flouriſhed: ö eee 1 | - 
that he was Ephorus in the fifty ſixth. (Caſaubon | - 
1 fifty five) = ery — CHAP. IL 
Laertius) ſuith in the ſixth, he was pborusd x7: 4 
affirms, an appointed the Ephori to be Joyn- pothegms, theſe are remem 
ens Kings, which Satyrus ſaith, was the Infi:- O by Laertius ; be ſaid © Providence of fu- 
tution of Lycurgus. Hence it is doubtful whe- ture — by reaſon, is the vertue of 
S 
ad, or in xth; ? He anſwer'd in a 
Yrobable, in as much as he bore that office when]! good hope: What is hardꝰ to conceal ſecrets to diſ- 
ö yo A - Athens, wal von i ole of leiſure well; and to be able to bear an 
in the fi th Olympiad, as appears e Jury. 3 
Many — - where 25 — iS "Pave invited to a Feaſt by Periander, (with * Plutarch 
corruptly read d Ns rendred Archonte popu-| the reſt of the wiſe men) he would net pro- S. 
lo. Bur 155 is a 1 oo 2 8 Ephori| miſe to owe ow * wha: ; 
er reated about t * mpiad. ] company wo ere ing, « Man 
; ee Polydorus and Theopompus were Lins; - is neceſſitated to brook an ill 8 a Shi 
Lacedemon, a Hundred and thirty years after] at Sea, or in a Tent in a Camp, but to mix 22 
Lycurgus, às Plutarch (in his Life "| from | 7enty with all ſorts of People at a Feaſt is indiſ- 
which time there were five annual Ephori|c7et:07. Upon the ſame occaſion Plutarch recites 
choſen in Lacedemon, whereof the firſt is called | theſe Sentences of his; A Prince muſt not think 
zn, becauſe the Year had its denomina-| 2 any tranſitory mortal things, but onlyupon the 
tion from him: The firſt of the firſt Election] eternal, and immortal. That Common-wealth 19 
© Plut, wit, Was c Elatus , 2 3 __ 8 Olym- 15 where the $4 _ the ar more 2 
„ * piad was the firſt of the five of his year ; the Lawyers. A Family muſt reſemble as much as 
_ Thich might perhaps give the occaſion of the | P2/ible a City 5 by a Kine b Hearing 4, p14, te a 
Miſtake to them, who take him to be the firſt| Mar ſay be had no Enemy, he asked him if be had ma. 


45 


e4 
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In Euſeb. of that Inſtitution, of whom is © Scaliger. any Friend; conceiving Love and Hate neceſſa- 2 
. How he behaved himſelf in this Office, | 7:y muſt follow ane another. 
FEED may be gathered from his Speech? zo his Bro-] His moral Precepts are thus delivered by 


ther, diſp 17 that bimſelf was not Ephorus at ihe]æ Demetrius Phalerius. Know thy ſelf. Speak e Snob ſemab 
Same time: I can bear Injuries,ſanth he you cannot.) not much in thy drink for thou wilt tranſgreſs;(or 
® Jib.1. cap.3. He was ſo juſt in all his actions, s that inf as Laertius, rule thy tongue, eſpecially at a 
his old Age he profeſſed he never had done|Feaſt.)Threaten not free perſons, for it is not juſt. 
any thing contrary to the Conſcience of an up- | ( Laærtius, Threaten none, for that is like a 
right Man, only that of one thing he was| Woman) Speak not ill of thy Neighbour , if thou 
doubtful; having given Sentence agauinſt his| dof, thou ſhalt hear what will trouble thet. Go 
Friend according to Law, he adviſed his oy zo the feaſts of thy Friends, ſinifily uud heir 
Friend to appeal from him (bis Judge) ſo to Migortunes ; (Laertins, go more reallily to 2 
Alb. 1. f. 3. Preſerve both his Friend and the Law: A. Friend in adverſity than in proſperity.) Cele- 
6 - * Gellmes relates it thus; © when his Life drew | brate Marriage frugally. Speak well of ihe Dead. 
* © towards an end, ready to be ſeized by death; |Reverence thy Elder; (Laertius honour Age) fate 
© he 3 thus to his Friends about him: him who ig ingquiſitiue into the buſineſs of others. 
* My Words and Actions in this long term of Drefer loſs before unjuſt gain (tor that ( — 
44 "Y* wel barony # CE Ertius 
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4 Lib. 7. cap» 4 Pliny 328 


Laertius) brings grief but once, this for ever) 
Deride not the unfortunate. If thou art ſtrong, be- 
have thy ſelf muldly, that thou mayſt rather be 


reſpecled i han feared (Laertius, of thy Neigh- 


bours, Learn to) Order thy Houſe well. Let not 


thy Tongue run before thy Mind. Bridle -thy An- 
ger. Covet not Impoſſibilities. In the way huſten 


not forward. Shake not thy Hand (Laertius, in 
Diſcourſe) for it zs like 'a Mad man. Obey: the 
Laws. Be reconciled to thoſe who have wronged 
ou, but revenge Contumelies. To which Laertius 
adds theſe, N thy ſelf. Not to hate 
Droination, make uſe of Quietneſs. 2 
king of Authority, faith, that 
Men ranked Chilon among f Oracles, conſecrating 
three precepts of his at Delphi, in Golden letters, 
tohich are theſe: Every Man to know himſelf . 
and to deſire nothing too much; the Companion 
of anothers Money and ſtriſe 55 miſery. 
He only kept within bounds the two moſt 
fierce affections of the Soul, Love, and Hate, 
ſaying, Love with ſuch limitation, as if bereaf- 
ter you might chance to hate : hate ſo far, as that 
perhaps you might hereaſter love. 
1 "—_— aſcribes to him the effect of theſe 
erſes: 


Me, may the mean not fear, nor great deſpiſe, 

Have death and health alike before thy Eyes. 

The benefits thou giveſt remember never, 

Of thoſe thou doſt receive, be mindtul ever. 

© Learn of thy ſelf and Friend torecome croſs 
Fat 8 

Age, Youth reſembling, is a light Eſtate, 

© Youth, Age reſembling, is a greater weight. 


His particular Sentence was, Io @ ſurety, 10 
ic near. 

Ofhis 'ANuire,*Laeriius mentions this as moſt 
eminent. 


Gold's Worth we by the Touchſtone find, 
Gold is the Touchſtone of the Mind. z: 


- Y/ 
3 5 


ele asked Æſop what Zupiter was doing, Lat. 


* 


wyhedsgnſwered, pulling down the high, and 
ift che lobv. 5 
— * ö ag = = 


CHER 
His Death and Writings. : = 3 


Hg (according to Hermippus) at * Laert. 
4. 4 % embracing his Son Victor in the 

fol rmiprel, Ciines, of the Cæſtus, the weak- 
nels of his Ag overcome with exceſs of Joy 
all who were preſent at that great Aſſembly, at- 
tended on his Funes: 

and FP” Zi who hath this Epigram upon him, 3*: 


a , . 1 | 
Tothe TWuſtrious Pollux Thanks I pq, 
That Chilon's S the Olive bore away. 
The; Father. died &rejoy*d his Child to ſee 
So Goon d: ahappy Death ! ſuch befal me. 


Upon his Statue this Inſcription. 


The birth of Chilon Warlike Sparta grac d, 
Who of "the ſeven, in tbe firſt rank was plac'd. 


* He was ort in Speech, whence Ariſta. © Leert. 
goras calls that manner of ſpeaking Chilonian: 


makes under his name. 

He writ Elegies'extending almoſt. to two 1 % 
hundred Verſes; there is likewiſe an Epiſtle of 
his exrant to this effect. 


, | | £2 27. 6 
gr, z. Chillgn/ro Feriander. 


e 

8 1 ſehd mf word of an Expedition you 
* 4+; are preparing againſt Foreigners, intend- 
ing to go in Peripn with your Army: a Mo- 
* narch, I think hath little ſafety even at home. 
That Tyrant 1efteem happy who dies at 


* home a natural -Death. 


* 
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unerals, as is affirmed by » PIiny b Lib. 7. cap 


4 Auſonius alſo alluges hereto in the Speech he L. Seht. ſap. 
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CHAP-L 

| | Pitracus his Life. 
\.  ..,WY[TTACUS was of Mitelene (the chief Achillzan Field; the ground of their difference 

„ City of Lesbos) Son of Caicus, * or (ra- |this : Piſiſtratus 700k Sigeum by force from the © 

can ME, of Sa- ther) Hyrrbadius, a Thracian, his Mother a Leſ- | Mitelenzans, and ſettled there (as King) Hegeſi- 
64 Kar %%, born in the thirty ſgcond Olympiad. ſtratus his natural Son, by an Argive Woman, who 
1 Laertius ſaith he flouriſſted in the forty ſecond |&ept it, not without much diſpute; for betwixt the 
whicn cad Olympiad; * at that time he gave teſtimony of Mitlenæans and Athenians there was long Var; 
* Suid, his great courage and love to his Country, in the ſallying out of the Achillzan Toton, thoſe out 
killing (affiſted by the Brethren of Alcgus the |of Sigzum : * thoſe lay claim to the Town, 
Poet ) Melanchrus, Tyrant of Lesbos and Mitelene. |as built by Arohenaftes of Mitelene, of the 
* Pittacus grown eminent by this aQion , Stones of old Troy (for the Lesbians challeng d 


* 


Ie. was by the Miteleneans made General, and | the greateſt part of 1roas as their Hereditary 
| "ſent wth a Fleet againſt the Athenians , with | right, where they had built many Houſes . 

b Strat, | : f F . 2 
whom they had a long conteſt concerning the | ſome ſaith Strabo, ſtanding at this Day, others 
diemoliſhed) 


Herod. 3. 9% 


hm | 


. 8. 9h 
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nnuen. ing ihe olians had no more right to thts Il ian 
Country than themſelves or any other of tht Greeks, 
. © - ehnafhſted Menelaus ig the recovery e Hellen 

* Strab. Laert.! The Arbenians ſent thither as General, Phry- 
no, a tall robot FA who had been. ViQor 

in all the Olympick Exerciſes ; perhaps the 

ſame whom Fuſehius names in the thirty ſixth 


; Strab. Laert. Olympiad. & Pittacus having been ſeveral times 


worſted in Battle, at laſt chulleng d Phryno tom. 


le Ombat, and met him, being armed with the 
eapons of a Fiſherman, hiding a Net under his 
Shield; wherewith. catching Phryno ſuddenly, he 
flew bim with bis Trident and Dagger, andby 
his Death recovered the Field. From this ſtra- 
tagem of Pittacus, was derived the like Kind of 
Fighting prong ths Roman' Gladiators, called 
| 


b Saturnal, Reriarii (deſcribed by“ Liſius) as is expreſly 
* obſerved by Polyænus and 4 0 "ern 
i In Retiario, k But this War ended not ſo; until at laſt 


k Strab. Laert. both Parties referted themfelves unto Periander, 
t Herod. 5. 96. chuſing him Umpire; he awarded that each 

ſide ſhould keep what they were in poſſeſſion 
m Strab, 


Demetrius argues Timæus of falſhood, for af- 
firming Periander biilt Achilleum (a ſmall own, 
where was the Tomb of Achilles) i oppoſition to 
the Athenians, of Ilian Stones, and thereby to 
have aided Pittacus: but neither way it built of ſuch 
Stones (faith Strabo) nor was Periander the foun- 
der: how could he be «hoſe Arbitrator, whoſe 
Atiens had declared him an hne? ] 
® 7 aert, | n Hereupon Putacus Was highly honouted 
* 4rift, polit. 3. by the Mitelenæant, who * being infeſted by ba- 
14. niſbed Perſons, unter the leading of Antimenides, 
and Alcæus the Poet) » either in obligation to 
his merit, or confidence in his Equity, by their 
1 Plut. 4ma- free Votes, (thou Alcæus deny it ) inſtated 
70 40.31.49. him in the Tyrannyz* with many Acclamations of 
"* * © Praiſe, and a great concourſe of People ( as is 
mamteſt from r wg 7 that * * 
r prehends them.) They alſo with genera 
＋ Gr = Conſe offered him great Gifts, and bad him 
ot. Sud. take that Field which he recovered from the 
Citizens as much as he would. He darting his 
ear, demanded only ſo much as that havens 

ſed over; which he dedicated to Apo/lo,4 
| Cevento the time of Plutarch, and Laertius)the 
Pittacran Field. Sofferates avers, he took 
part of it for himſelf, ſay ing, The half was 
«Val. Max.6.5. more than the whole. Thus he diverted his 
Mind from the Gift, concerving it not fitting to di. 
miniſh the glory of the Vertue, by the greatneſs 

| of the Reward. | | 

Val. Mar. 4. 1. © Being poſſeſſed of this Power, he ſhewed the 
© moderation wherewith his Breaſt was furniſh'd, 
© towards Alcæus the Poet, who had behaved) 
© himſelf pertinaciouſly againſt him, with bitter 
| © hate and ſcurrilous wit (whereot ſee many in- 
© ſtances in Laertizs, ) Pittacus only inform'd 

© him how able he was to 1 * him. 
During his Government, he made many 
* De Leib. 2. Laws , one whereof is mentioned by * Cicero, 
forbidding Any Man togo to the Funeral of ſuch 
„li. 2. 12. 4s he was not King 10. Another by * Ariſtorle, 
tdtsat whoſoever being drunk, ſhould ſtrike any Man, 
ſhould pay double as much as if be had been ſober ; 
or as Laertius delivers it, uhſocver offended, be. 
ing drunk, ſhould pay à double ſorſeit; which he 


t Laert. 


« Head. in- de Meliſhed) * rhe/e oppoſed their clap alleds. (devine, theft” Tithe” bond at Wine. His 


of, whereby Sigeum fell to the Athenians. ®' 


* — —— — ” 


eff exticiſe, een whillt'he Was Ning (as 
Cleareb#s ahr) was to grind Ott Kees in; 

in LY " healthful Exerciſe, mivef'cotattiending 

4 Mill, that in [0 little toom, it àffefleg er- 
cile t& many. "There was a Song z chllen“ T - Pollex. 
that reaſon Eewiiw of which Jef afifins * Plut. Sim. 
W the ground, which was thus. 3 
rind, grind my; Mill amm 101 1 ; 
Fot Patracas that Lerhian King 
Io grind doth not diſdain :. 


Being well in years, he was cotiftrained to 
take upon himſelf che leading of an Army,, 
whereupon he ſaid; It3i#burd ro r f ions + : 
— 2 2 TT n nce * 
e e een e noT:: e 
Hard to be truly honeſt, this ſlaith Simon; 
The Pittaceian Sentence is. f 


: 
J 


1104 
Plato alſo remembers it in his Protagoras 
(where Simonides reproves Pittuacus for faying,it 
is hard to continue good, which he affirms to 
be eaſie, but to become good, hard; wherein he 
ditters trom Laertiuss expteſſion of it. d 

+ He continued in the Government of the f Lat. 
Kingdom ten Years ; * Valerius Mhximasſaith; 2 8 
only as long as the War with the Attienians con- 
cerning Sigeum laſted, bur afterwards as:joon as 
Peace was obtainedby-Viftory (having in this time 
ſettled the affairs of the Commonwealth) he 
laid it down, nottvithſtunding the Mitelehzans 
cried out to the eontrary, leſt he ſhould continue 
Lord of the Citizens longer than the neceſfitiet of 
the Kingdom required, and lived ten years after 
a private Perſon. \ 
He went to Sardis, at what time(as forme ſay, Herd. 1. 27; 

though others apply it to Bras) Caſus having 
made the Grecians in Aſia tributary, had given 
* order tar the building of a Navy to invade the 
* Ulanders : as ſoon as he came thither, Cro/us 
asked him what News from Greece? He by his 
* anſwer, diverted the King from going forward 
* with his building Ships: the Iſlanders, faith he, 
0 ory bought a world of Horſes, - intending an 
Expedition againſt Sardis; and Craſus think- 


ed | ing he had ſpoken truth, anſwered, I wiſh the 


Gods would put it in their minds to come againſt 
© the Lydrans on Horſe back; he replied, It is not 
without reaſon, great King, that you wiſh and 
hope to catch the Iſlanders on Horſe back in the 
*Conrinent; and what think you the Iflanders wiſh 
more, than (hearing your preparation to ſet out a 
Navy againſt them) that they may catch the Ly- 
diant upon the Sea, and revenge the cauſe of thoſe 
inland Grecians whom you have reduced to ſer- 
vitude C uc much delighted with this Speech, 
and diſſwaded (for it ſeemed to him he ſpoke 
very ingeniouſly) from building a navy, gave it o- 
ver, and contracted amity with the Ionian lands. 


C H A P. II. 
His moral Sentences Prerepts, and Verſes. 


F his Apothegms, Laertius recites theſe. 
© The Gods themſelves cannot reſiſt neceſ- 

* firy. Power ſhews the Man. Being on a time 

© demanded what is beſt, he anſwered, To do the 

* preſent well. To C ſus, who asked which was 

the greateſt Government? That of various 

Wood (faith he) meaning the Law (carved) in 


c 
C 
— 


did to reſtrain the Mitelenæans from ee 


wooden 


he heard a She. ſlave in Eexbos ſing this Beginning oe ch. Id. 
1 Au) 


— A. * A a _ Mc 


© wooden'Fables;To a Phocaanpvho faid, I 
ſeek an honeſt Man: tho@$h | 
1 he)you ſhall. not find him. To ſome who 
2 hat was moſt pleaſing, heapfwer'd, 
, id it was che part of wiſe Men to 


| '- * forlegraconyeniences ,, and prevent them, be. 
fore they came 1 of valiant Men, ro order them 


det {#2 Well when they come: 


8 py,who can make his Subject afraid not of him, 
| but for him. That Commonwealth is beſt order- 
l © ed, where the wicked have no Command, and 
| © the good have. That Houſe is beſt ordered, which 
W624 needs nothing either of ornathont or neceſſity. 
lit i. le gounſelled Perianden to ſhun drunken: 
nels and exceſs in feaſtigg, left he ſhquld be 
known to be what he Was, not what he ſeemed. 
I Toa young Man asking his advice con- 


thus expreſt by Callimachus. 

© An Acarnean Stra nger Pittacus. 

* Hyrrtadius Son of Lefbos queſtion'd; thus; 
Father, a double March is offered me; 


© The other far exceeds me, which is beſt ? 
By your Advice my aim ſhall be addreſt. 
Lifting his Staff, (his Ages ſole dekence) - 
He pointing ſaid, go fetch advice from thencey 
(There ho eſpi d tome boys by chance at play, 
« As they were whipping Tops along the way) 
Follow their ſteps faith he. 
© He heard them ſay, an equaFtake. to you; 
© By which direction guided, he forſfook - 
The richer Fortune, and the _ took; 
© Be you (as he) by this wiſe Counſel led, 
© And take an equal to your Marriage Bed. 
Whither AÆſchylus ( 
Scholiaſt) alluded ſaying. 


< Wiſe, truly wiſe was he 
Who firſt Sententiouſſy 
His Judgment thus expreſt, 
An equal Match is beſt. 


His moral Precepts are thus collected by 
* Pemetrius Phalerers, Know opportunity; 
hat thou intendeſt, ſpeak not before thou 
© doſt it, for being fruſtrate of thy hope, thou 


From. vinct. 


* Hoh. 28. 


© thou tak'ft ill in thy Neig 
< ſz]f. Reproach not the unhappy , for the 
Hand of God is on them. Reftore what is 
© committed to thy Truſt. Bear with thy Neigh- 
© hour. Love thy Neighbour. Reproach not 
© thy Friend, though he recede from thee a 
little; nor wiſh: well to thy Enemy; it is a- 
gainſt Reaſon. It is hard to foreſee the fu- 
© ture, what is paſt is certain, what is to come 
© obſcure. The Earth is faithful, the Sea faith. 
© leſs, Gain inſatiable. Acquire Honeſty ; ſeek 
Obſequiouſneſs; love Diſcipline, Temperance, 
« Prudence, Truth, Faith, Experience, Dexterity, 
Society, Diligence, Oeconomy, and Piety. 


Auſonius Cites theſe as his: 


None know to ſpeak who know not to refrain, 
© One good Man's praiſe fore many ill mens gain. 
© He's mad who envies in the happy, pride; 
Or grief in the unhappy doth deride. 


— — — — — ——ä— — 8 — — — — 1 
* "0 ” 
TAC 


uſt, © Who mdakes a Lam muſt not that Law andes: 
you ſeek much, Purchaſe all Friends thou canſt in happikeſs. 


Add theſe from tPlutarchy* That Prince is hap-| 


cerning Marriage, what directions he gave, is 


© The birth and means of one with mine agree; 


hen nigh he drew, 


1 ſome Frietds, ſhe came in aud overthrew the Ja- 
as is oblery'd by his 


ma /irringrin a Barber's Shop (as was uſed a. I. 


informed of the Accident, ſet him at li 
in, Bardon is better than Fenitence. ; 


« wilt be derided. Uſe thy Friends. What 
ur, do not thy] 


PANT I 


— 


And to the feweſt truſt an th diſtreſs... 
_ FOFKs" Mie, theſe dab wolf colehrious, f las 
© Who hath a Quiver and B. 
Aga a wicked Man ſhould „ 
hHaſe doubtful Tongue never expreſt, 

The faithleſs meaning of his Breaft. 2 

His particular Sentence was, Know Opportunity, 
| Fi 2 SAT III. 8 

"His Death, Brother, Wife, Son, Writings, . 
* T TE. lived to a full Age, above Wan 

H Years, or (following the account * 
Suidas for his Birth) Eighty. f Lucian exc 
who reckons him amongſt thoſe who lived one 1 
Hundred years; for he f died when Ariſtome- . ae, 
nes was Archon, in the third Year of the fifty ; 
iccond Olympiad ; Upon his. Monument this 
Weep Citizens,es ſacred Lesbos toes 
For Pittacus; bs Tomb his Aſbes keeps; © © 


* Laer t. 


BY 


He had a Brother, who dying without Iſſue, 
his Eſtate devolved to P:rracas ;. whereupon, re- 
fuſing the Wealth C/’ offered him, he ſaid, 
he had more by half than he d — 

He Married a Wife of Birth higher than him - 
ſelf, Siſter to Draco, Son of Penthilus; ſhe-be-- 
haved her ſelf Imperiouſiy towards Hm; where-, _- . 
of * Piatarch gives this Inſtance, Having invited — 
ble , be ſeeing bis Gueſts troubled, ſaid, * Each of 
© you bath ſome eee 2 . who A 


no more thang.  Laerting faith, The Advice 
he gave concerning equal = riage (Chap. 2.) 
was out of reſentment of his own Troubles. 


* He had a Son named Tyrrbexs, who at Cu- 


mongſt the Ancients, by . ſuch as loved to dif: 
courſe of News) Was caſually killed by a Brafier 
with a Blow of a Hatchet; ihe Cumeans 100k 
the Offender and ſent bim to Pittacus; be being 


"0: 


Of his Writings Laertizs mentions. 


Aud, already cited. 

Elegies amounting to 600 Verſes. 

Of Laws in Proſe , directed to his own 
Countrymen. 


Epiſtles of which this is preſerved 

Pittacus to G ſus. a 

© You command me to come to Lydia to be- 
© hold your Wealth; without fight whereof 
I can eaſily believe the Son of A/yarres, to 
abe the richeſt of Kings, and therefore need 
* not in that reſpect go to Sardis; for I want 
not Gold, but have enough even tor my Friends 
*allo; yet J will come to you to enjoy your 
Converſation as a Gueſt. 


* There was another Pirtacus, called the Leſ- 
ſer, a Law-giverz mentioned by Phavorinus * Laert. 
and Demetrius. 
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CHAP. L 
_- Bias hir Life. 
afterwards found at Athens (as was related in 


the Life of Thales, the Place only different) 
had no Eſtate, but lived as an Inmate. Satyrus be this Inſcription in Gold, To the Wiſe. 


/ 


"Lat, X DIAS was of Priene, Son of Tutamis ; 
ſome affirm he was rich, others that he 


ranketh him firſt of the ſeven wiſe Men ; the Theſe ha ar (8 Satyrus affirms) or (as Pha- 
occaſion whereby that Title was conferred on nodicus) their Father came into the Congre- 
him, was this; he redeemed ſome Captive | gation, and pronounced Bias Wiſe , decla- 
Meſſenian Virgins , brought them up as his ring what he had done for them: Hereupon 
Daughters, gave them Portions, and ſo ſent]the Tripod was ſent to him, which Bias bo- 
them back to their Parents ; A Tripod being|holding , averred Apollo to be the moſt mh, 
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And would not accept it; ſome affirm he dedi- pauſe, recollecting himſelf, and baving whiſper- 
cated it to Hercules at Thebes, as being de-] ed to Cleobulus who fat next him. What 
ſcended from the Thebun Colony, ſenr to] (faith he) Naucratites , Amaſis,” who com- 


. _ 
* : 
_ - Roto = Ju Gt HI, oo om wn ee * — — 


* Laert. 


ulxel xa 2x4 wondered to * fee their Plenty extended to rhe 


wy Na 101 Bea 
— Was font a Meſſenger to them. Bias cauſing many 


* Plut conu, 
ſept. Jap. 


of Peace than before, and ſent immediately to 


Life. + 24% OR 
* Herod.x.170% * 2 having taken Cuſut, ſent an Army 
agai 


he was much admired. 


Priene. 1 


That he made good this attribute, chere ate 


many Inftances z +. Aylattes. beſieging Priene, 
Bias turned out of the Town two exceeding fat 
Mules, which coming to the Camp, Cre/us 


and defirous of reconcilement, 


hereof Alyattes informed, was more enger 


defire Bias to come to him; but I (anſwered 


he) wiſh Alyattes may feed on Onyons, mean. 
| ing to Weep. P 
+ Hered. 2. 7. f Some aſcribe it to Bias, the diverſion of 


Creſws his Expedition againſt the Greek Iſlands, 
by others imputed to-P:7raews related in his 


| the Grecians; the Ionians much trou- 
bled, aſſembled at the Panionium, where Bras 
ve them Wiſe Advice, which had they fol- 
lowed ( faith Herodotus.) they mij = have 
been the happieſt of all the Greeks: He coun- 
ſelled them to joyn together in one Fleet, to 
Sail to Sardinia, and there build one City com- 
mon to all the Ionians; whereby they might 
preſerve themſelves from Bondage, happy in 
poſſeſſing an Iſland far greater than all the reſt, 
and commanding them; but if they continued 
in Ionia, there was no apparent hope of Li- 
This Advice was, Juſtified, the Ionans 


© mies, all, whom the Cruelty of War ſuffer d to 
* eſcape, flying ny laden with the moſt preci- 
"ous of hel Wealth) being demanded why he 
carried none of his Goods with him. I (ſaith 
he) carry my Goods with me: He bore them(adds 
Valerius Maximus) in his not to be ſeen 
© by the Eye, but priſed by the Soul; encloſed 
© in the narrow dwelling of the Mind, not 0 
be demoliſhed by mortal hands, e with 
© thoſe who are fettled, and not forſaking ſuch as 
8 ff. „ * 5 — p - 5 

He fefuſed hot the amity of Kings, (as 
Thaler di en that of Amaſis, King 
of Agypt, who ſent him a Victim, command 
ing him to take from it the belt and worſt part. 


Bias ſent him the Tongue, for which ingenuity 


© mands ſo many Men, and poſleſſerh ſo ex- 
* cellent,a-Country, will he for a few obſcure 
contemipibie Villages, drink up the Sea ? 
© Bias (faith Niloxenus ſmiling) conſider, as 
if be meant to do it, how it might be et- 
* feed; Bid the Æthiopian (replied Bras) 
* withhold the Rivers from running into the 
* Sea, until he hath drunk off that which is 


| war read heups of Sand to be made, and covered over: now Sea; for the Impoſition concerns that 
_ lar. with Wheat, ſhewed them to the Meſſengers, only which is ſuch at preſent, not what ſhall 


© be hereafter. Nilaxenus embraced him with 
Joy, the reſt applauding his Solution. 


AF. * 
| S %\ 
HA F. IL 
N 8 
ths moral Sentences, Precepts, and Verſes. 
H 8 Apothegms are thus delivered by La- 


ent iun and others. He is unfortunate, who 
cannot bear misfortune. It is a diſeaſe of the 
mind to deſixe fuch things as cannot be obtain d, 
and to be unmindful of the miſeries of others. 
* To one that ask d what is hard, he anſwered, to 
* bear couragiouſly a change to the worſe. Being 
*at Sea in Coy with wicked Men, who, a 
2 ariſing, called upon the Gods; hold your 
* Peace, ſaith he, leſf they know you are here. To 
* a wicked Man, enquiring what was Piety, he 
* was fflent, the other asking the reaſon of his 
* filence-, I anſwer not, faith he, becauſe you 
* enquire aſtex that which nothing concerns you. 
* Beingdemanded what is ſweet to mankind, he 


ö 


| | being ſabdued. : * anſiver'd, Hope. It is better to decide a diffe- 
| + Val. Alg. a. © + Bias (his Country Priene invaded by.Ene- |< rence betwixt our enemies than Friends, for one 


of the Friends will certainly becomean Enemy, 
* onedf the Enemies, a Friend; being ask'd what 
* a Man did with delight, he anſwered gain by 
Labour. We ſhould ſo live, as though our life 
* would be both long and ſhort. So love. as if 
* hereaftigr we might hate, converſing in Friend- 
* ſhip with caution , remembring that it may 
* poſſibly convert to Enmi 


© To one demanding whether he ſhould take #* 4.Ge, * 


© a wife; ſhe muſt be(ſaith he) either fair or foul 
* if fair, ſhe will becommon, if foul, a ace: 


_* + Thar Tyrant ſhall gain moſt glory, who f Plu. 


* firſt himſelf obeys the Laws of his Country: 
That Common-wealth is beſt ordered, wherein 
* every Man fears the Law more than a Tyrant. 
© That Family is beſt ordered, where the Maſter 
* behaves himſelf voluntarily within doors, as he 


11 


+ Plut. ibid, . Another queſtion of Amaſis he reſolved, |* doth without by conſtraint of the Law. | 
| * IT - whilſt he was at Corinth (invited thither with * Thoſe who buſie themſelves in vain know. *5;04.Serm.u8 
the reſt of the wiſe Men by Periander) where] ledge, reſemble an Owl, which ſeeth only in 
Niloxenus brought him this Letter. : the night, but is blind in the light; ſo is their · 


* Amaſis, King of For faith thus to Bias, 
Wiſeſt of the-Gree&s + The King ot 2 
© contendeth with me for preheminence in Wiſ⸗ 
dom; maſter'd/in - other things, he in conclu- 
© fion requires an abſurd, ſtrange thing, that I; 
© drink-up the Sea; this Propoſition if I reſolve, I 
© ſhall have many of his Towns and Cities; if 1 
* reſolve not, I muſt loſe all thoſe which are a. 
© bout Elephantina, Ponder it, and fend Niaxe nus 


mind ſharp ſighted in vanity, dark at the ap- 
* proach of true light. „ 
Aufonius bath theſe under his Name. 


What is our chiefeſt good ? A Conſcience free. 
Our greateſt ill? Mars, Mares — 2 5 | 


Poor ? th guariciows. Rich ? who nought deſires. 
A Wroes beſt dawer ? the fame chuſt life acquires. 
Chaſtc? ſhe, of whom report dare ſpeak no ill. © 


© back with all ſpeed ; whatever we can do for 
your Friends and Country, ſnall not be wanting. 


Having read the Letter, Bras with a ſhott 


Wiſe ? who bath power to hurt, but wants the will. 
A Fool ? who wants the power,and yet would kill. 
| His 


— 


derm. 2 


2 


% 


. 


S. 


- — TI ITI = — ͤ 
45h. Sam. = His moral  Precepts, according to + Deme- | * 
28. trius Phalereus theſe. * Moſt Men are evil. CHAP. III. 
„.. (* His particular Sentence) Before you do 


not an unworthy perſon for his Wealth. Ac- 


the Gods. In thy Youth, gain 


ſwaſion; in filence, a Decorum; in Sentence, 


© any thing, behold your Face in a Glaſs ; if it | 


© ſeem handſom, do handſom things; if deform. 


ved, K- defects of Nature. Practiſe 
© honeſty. Undertake deliberately, but having 


© once begun, go through. Abhor to ſpeak ha- 
< ſtily [ Laer. It's madneſs.] leſt thou fin, for re- 
© pentance follows: Be neither ſimple nor ſub- 
© tle. Admit not imprudence. Love Prudence. 
© Every where profeſs there are Gods. Weigh 
© what is to be done. Hear muche, ſpeak 
< ſeaſonably. If poor, reprove not the 3 un- 
© leſs great advantage may ariſe thereby. Praile 


© quire by perſwaſion, not by violence. When 
r thou doſt good, impute it not to th ſelf, but 
ealth, in 
© thy Age, Wiſdom. [Or as Laertius, from th 

© Youth to thy Age gain Wiſdom, for it wi 

© be more ſure to thee than all other Poſſeſ- 
© fions] Preſerve in thy actions Remembrance; 
© in opportunity, Caution; in thy Manners, In- 
© genuity; in labour, Patience; in fear Wari- 
nels ; in wealth, Love; in diſcourſe, Per- 


C Juftice in boldneſs, Fortitndez in action, 
Fower; in glory, Eminence; in thy Nature, 
Generoſity- 0 5 if 


+Ofhis Alle, theſe were molt eſteem'd, 
To all the City where thou lit be kind, 
They who mo 
But Pride is often with Deftr ar joyn'd. 
And 12 


Strength is a Gift, which Natur cr han beſtows. 


ot favour ſhow, moſt favour find : 


His Death, and Writings, 


* H was much addicted to Pleading, very » Laert. 
earneſt therein, but always employed in 
juſt cauſes ; which t Demodicus the Alerian im- + Laert. 
pling ſaying If thou chance to be a Fudge, give aun 
entence on the Prienzan ſide, and Hipponax, \. r iel 4 

to plead a Cauſe better than Bias the Prienzan. bo ne- 
And in that manner he died, being very old, as 5 Ale. 
he was ing, having ended his Speech he re- 

ſed his Head in the Boſom of his Siſters Son; 
is Adyerſary having ended his Defence ; the 
Judges gave Sentence on Bza#'s Side; the 
Court diſmiſt, he was found dead in his Ne- 
phew's Boſom : The City beſtowed a Magnt- 
ficent Monument upon him, with this In- 
ſcription ; a 


Bias of Prienæan Hand Deſcent 
Lies here, lonla's' great Ornament. 


* 


They alſo dedicated a Temple to him, cal- 
led the Turmaian.” | 


" | 8 X : 
Laentius beſtows.upon him this Epigram. 


Blas ies hidden here, whom Hermes led 

| To th graue, when Age had Snow'd upon 
his Head. 5 bo 

His Head, whizh. ( pleading for bis Friend) 
enclin'd i 5 ö 

Upon his Nep 


0 t0 long Sleep reſign d. 


He writ concerning Ionia, by what means 
ight de mit ; 


it might | G S that 
Counſel Already mentioned) Two Thouſand 
Verſes. 8 


Rhetoricꝶ and Policy the Wiſe Sha Rnows, | 
Riches a Preſent that from Fortune: flows, | 
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of his time; learned in the Philoſophy of the 
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Cleobulus his Life, 


+ FALEOBULUS was of Lindus, (a City 

of Rhodes) or, according to Duris, of 
Caria, Son of Evagoras , linea iy deſcended 
from Hercules; excellent both in Wiſdom, out- 
ward Beauty, and + Strength beyond all thoſe 


Egyptians. That he was Tyrant of Lindus, is 
manifeſt from * Plutarch. * He re-edified the | 


Temple of Minerva, founded by Danaus. 


CHAP IL. 


Death, and Writings. 


He had a Daughter *whom he named Eumerzs, 
but was called commonly from her Father C7ev- 
bulina:She compoſed verſes and riddles, in Hexa- 
miters,famous tor her Wiſdom and Acutenels in 


Plit. convive 
- {4 


thoſe riddles, ſome of her queſtions having ſpread 


as far as Egypt, which ſhe uſed jocularly, like 
Dice upon occafions, only conteſting with ſuch 
as provoked her; ſhe was alſo indued with an 
admitable height of Mind, and a Wit both 


. 


Politick, . 


— 


ſap. 


Part I. 


oat ——_ . 


—"TCLEOBULOS 


Politick, and full of humanity, cauſing her 
Father to govern his People with more mlld- 
neſs. Catinus alſo mentions her in a Come 


ing, that the Virgins alſo ſhould be inſtructed, 
which the Greeks uſed not, the Romans brought 
them up in the Liberal Sciences. Do good 10 


dy named from her Geobulæ, often cited by [your Friend that he may be more your Friend your | 


Athenem. — 5 


Seventy: His Tomb carried this Inſcription, 


To which hi Birth was owing, doth deplore. vl 


* He Compoſed Verſes and Riddles to the 
number of three Thouſand ; of which was 
this Riddle concerning the Year, CY Suidas 
aſcribed to his Daughter Cleob#kna.) 7) 


On Sire, © twelve Sons, from 


Lier. 


- 


y one à race 


Of thirty Daughters with a double Fate © 75 thy Body and Soul. Hear toilling , but truſt not 


ir Looks are black, and tohue ſuceeſfioely 3 


* 


Immortal they are all, and yet all die. 


+ Some aſſert bim the Author of thisEpigram 
upon Midas (not Homer; who, as they” account, 
lived long before Midas, though Hetodotis o- 
therwiſe.) 8 I. 


+ Let. 


* 


A brazen Virgin ſtretebt n Midas Tomb, 


-1zby Countrymen what #s 


| SD Enemy that be may become your Friend: Fur we 
+ He died full of Years, which extended tot beware of the Calumny of Friends, of 
the Treachery of Enemies: When any Man goeth 


3 3 © forth, let bim conſider what he is to do; when 
Wiſe Cleobuluss Death, the Lyndian Shoar, | 


e returns, examine what be hath done. 
+ 4 Prone may be bappy, if be truſt none that + plut. Smp l. 


are about him. That 'Common-wealth is beſt or- ſ:2r. ſap. 
erg, toe rein the Citizens fear Reproach more 
than Law. That Family is beſt, wherein more 


love than fear the Maſter. | 
His*Precepts thus collected by * Demetrius * Stob. Serm. as 


| Phalerexs : A mean is heſt. ( His particular Sen- H Leer. 


tence)To reverence thy Father 4s Duty.Take care 


aſtily. (Or as Laertius, tis better to Love to 
hear, than to love to ſpeak.) It ig better to know 
many things, (Laertize, to love knowledge) than 
to be ignorant of all. Teach your Tongue * 
well, It is proper to Vertue, and contrary to Vice, to 
hate iel. (Laertius, be a Friend to vertue, 
a Stranger to Vice.) — thy Piety. prey; 
ſt. Govern thy Tongue. 
(Laertius Pleaſure.) Do nothing by Violence. In- 


To laſt whilſt Water runs and Trees ſhall bloom; ¶ ſirutt thy Children. Pray to Fortune. Forego En- 


pes Sun and Moon dart their Jucceffroe beams, 
And the rough Sea ſupplied 2 gentle Streams. 

I dwell bn this diſmal & 

1 


epulchre, 
To tell 


thoſe that paſs, Midas lier here. 


There is likewiſe extant under his name this for 


Epiſtle : g . 
Cleobulus to Solon, _ 


* 9 .Uhave many Friends, and Habira- che ch 


tion every where; but I dare affirm, Lin- 
© 4:4 would be moſt pleaſing to Shen, being go- 
© verned by a Democracy; an and where 
<© there is no fear of Piſiſtrates, thither your 


— 


— 


„ 
His Moral Sentences, Precepts, and Verſes. 


F his moral Sayings, are theſe : Employ 
* O thy ſelf in ſomething excellent. Be not 
vain and ungrateful. Beſtow your Daughters, 
Virgins in Tears, Matrons in diſcretion : imply. 


G 2 


Friends will come to you'from all par. - | Nate Jong in bis-impieries can thingy, 


mity. Ihe Enemy to thy Country, eſtcem thy own. 


TEFght not, nor be kgnd io thy Wife in the preſence 


Mothers, one argues folly, the other madneſs .Corrett 


not your Servants when they are drunt it ſhews as 


if you were drunk your ſelf. Marry with your equal, 
by matching into a higher Family, you procure 
Maſters, not Kinſmen. Laugh not in compliance 


with him who derides others; for you will be ha- 


tedby thoſe be derides. Rich, be not exalted, Poor. 
be not gejected. (Laertius adds, Learn to bear 
nges of Fortune:) 


- Auſonius aſcribes theſe to him, 
The-more is in ii Power, defire the leſs +; 
Not 10 be envi”d is unbappineſs. h 


* 


bidthers nuch e thy ſelf forgroe. = 
All Men would fpare he god, the caſt down, 


We ſhare not into AnceſtoFs Renown; 
But their ingloridit Athons often ou. e 
* r. 3 


d 


—_ . 4x8 We 4 * 9 . 
Of his Ah theſe were moft 


By Ignorance moſt deeds are ft way'd, | 
In many ſpecious Words array d; 


But all things ſhall by Time be weigh'd. 
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CHASE L " a 
The Country, Anceſtors, and Parents of Periander. ah 


P was Son of Cypſe/s Tyrant of | When Cori WS. 
, : 8 orinth was erned 1 
1 ben his Mother Catea, his _—_ chy, inhabited by che Ba. hea * 1 
F of TE Oo 
=P gned Kings of Lydia five hundred of them (called Amphion)had a lame Dau 
33 4 and five years, the Son continually ſucceeding |( by name Labde ) wh ame Daughter 
the Father for two and twenty Generations. | Bacch:ad whom when none of the 
The original of Cypſe/us, and the manner of his (Son . 16g Rgamp Snag ew 
OT ; [ | of Echetrates of t 
obtaining the Kingdom receive thus from + He. deſcended afar off 8 3 * ) 


Lb. 3. 92. 


rodotus- | having no Children, he conſulted the De/phiar 
racle 


1 


pA K T. I. PE RI 


ANDER 


Oracle about it; as ſoon as he entred, the Pro- 
pheteſs ſpake thus to him. 


petion none will thee though great reſped, 
A ſtone from Labdas fruitful Womb expett, 
Which hall the People Cauſb, Corinth Corred. 


This Oracle to Eetion, agreed with another 
delivered to the Bacchiade ( though by them 
not underſtood ) to this effect. 


A Lyon by an Eagle ſhall be laid | 
1 a Rk fierce; making all aſrid. 
Corinthians, what I ſay conſider well, * 
po in tall Corinth and Pirene dwell. 


The Bacchiade who could not comprehend 
the meaning of this Oracle, when they heard 
that to Eetion, underſtood their own by the 
affinity it had with the other, and 2 
ſecretly defign'd amongſt themſelves» to kill 
Eetion's Child. His Wife being delivered, they 
ſent ten Men of their own to the tribe where- 
in Eetion dwelt, that they ſhould murther the 
Infant; when they came to Petra to Eetion's 
Houſe, they demanded the Child. Lahda ( not 
knowing their intent, but thinking they came 
to congratulate with the Father, ) brings. her 
Son, and gives him into the hands of one of 
them: they had agreed (upon the way) that 
he into whoſe hands the Child were delivered 
ſhould daſh out its brains againſt the ground, 
but by divine Providence, the Child imiling 
upon him to whom Labda had given it, he was 
moved therewith to ſuch compaſſion, that he 
could not find in his heart to Kill it, but deli- 
vered it to another, he to a third, until at laſt 
— through the hands of all the ten; None 
of them having power to kill it they reſtored 
It to the Mother- Then going ang ſtand- 
ing before the door, they began to find fault 
with one another; but chiefly with him who 
took the Child firſt, for not performing the 
agreement; after fome debate, they agreed 
to go in all and be equal ſharers in the mur. 
ther; but it was decreed that Eetion's Child 
ſhould be the oppreſſor of Corinth, for Labda 
{tanding at the door heard all their diſcourſe, 
and fearing leſt their minds changing, they 

. ſhould: murther it, carried away the Child, 
and hid it in a meaſure of Corn (or ac 
ſela) a place which ſhe conceived they could 
never ſearch if they returned, and ſo it fell 
out» They came back and ſought alh about; 
when they could not find him, they] agreed 
amongſt themſelves to tell thoſe who ſemt them, 
they had done what they required, and return- 
ing home, did fo. Eetion's Son growing up 

vas called Cypſe/zs from the danger he had 
eſcaped in the Corn-meaſure ; when he came to 

Man's eſtate, he conſulted with the De/phian 
Oracle, and received a doubtful aniwer, in con- 
fidence whereof he attempred (ini and took 
it, the Oracle was this, 


Happy #5 Cypſelus, who ro my ſane | 
This viſit makes f he Conmbt's Crown fhall 
Ladin; | BF 7 


Being poſſeſt of the Kingdom, he perſecuted 
the Corinthians, depriviving many of their E- 
ſtates, more (by far) of their Lives; having 
reigned thirty years, he dyed and was ſucceed- 
ed by his Son Periander, whoſe: Reign com- 
pleated this Tyranny, which laſted according 
to Ariſtotle 73 years and 6 months: ſo that 
Cypſekys began to Reign in the ſecond year of 
the thirtieth Olympiad. | 


— wv 


CHAP. II. 


The time of his Birth, big Reign, and the change 


e bis Diſpoſition. 


| > aaa ( by computation from his death, 
which according to Laertius was in the 
eightieth year of his age, the laſt of the forty 
eighth Olympiad) was born in the laſt year of 
the tweenty ninth Olympiad. His Reign ( ac- 


years ) begun in the fourth year of the thirty 
ſeventh Olympiad. Sxidaz ſaith, he ſucceeded 


F 


him, \| flouriſhed in the thirty eight Olymdiad. 
He * was at firſt of a mi 


on. His Mother, whilſt he was very 
kept him much in her company, when he grew 
more in years, fell in love with him; with time 
her paſhon encreaſed to ſuch extremity, that 
ſhe could no longer ſuppreſs it; aſſuming con- 
fidence, ſhe told her Son, there was a beautiful 
Lady fallen in love with him, and adviſed 
him not to flight her affection. He anſwer'd, 
he would not tranſgreſs Law and Vertue, by 
touhing a married Woman- His Mother 
preſſed him with intreaties ; at laſt he conſen- 
ted ; ſhe appointed a Night, adviſing him not 
to have oy in his Chamber, nor to con- 
ſtrain the Lady to ſpeak, but to excuſe her for 
modeſtie's ſake. Periander engaged himſelf to 
do all ſhe directed. She, attired as richly as 
{ſhe could, went to his Chamber, and departed 
again before day-break: On the morrow ſhe 


ſhould come again to him. Periander ſaid, 
it was his chiefeſt defire, and that he affected 
her exceſhvely, from that time ſhe viſited her 
Son often : he, at laſt, was moved with a great 
curiofity to know who ſhe was, and ſolicited 
his Mother very importunately that he might 
have ſome diſcourſe and acquaintance with her, 
ſeeing he was ſo much taken with love of her, 
affirming it was unreaſonable, he ſhould be 
denyed the fight of one, with whom .he had 
ſo often a nearer acquaintance. His. Mother 
affirm'd it could not be done, in reſpect to 
the Modeſty of the Lady. Hereupon he gave 
one of his Servants order to hide a light in 
his Chamber ſhe came as ſhe uſed. and when 


ſhe was alleep, Periander roſe, took the light, 


and ſeeing it was his Mother, was about ro 
have killed her, but with, held by ſome genius 
or apparition, forbore : From that time for. 
ward he was troubled in mind, grew cruel, 


He and his Sons (but not their Sent ) ſhall 
| R ein, | | 


and killed many of his Subjects. His Mother, 
much acculing her unhappy genius, ſlew er 
; | elf. 


enquired if he were pleaſed, and if the Lady 


cording to * Ariftorle's account, laſting forty four * Poliric. 5. 


in the Kingdom, Þas being his Fathers eldeſt + E ep.. 


; : : , » , Nicol, ac, 
Son, which Plutarch calls, a diſeaſe hereditary 10 5%, Dam. aſc 
; bw | Comviv. ſet. 
| | gentle diſpoſition, S. A 
but afterwards grew very rigid upon this occaſi- Let. Sid. 


Fit hen. cr 4- 
young, tic. 


cap. 17. 
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Par 


T 


. He rod, 


* Laert, 


+ Sept. t. 


centiv. 


7 Laert. 


* Suid. 
+ Excerpt.Nical, hundred, and converted the Government to a 


D.maſcen. a Tyranny ( | through his cruelty and violence) 
Suidas from 


bim, 


* [#t. 


+ Said. 


* Laert. 


Lib. 1. 20. 


felt. Laertius ſaith, they were both conſciusjand adviſed Kim to provide before-hand for his 
hereof, and that being diſcovered, he grew cruel [own ſecurity. 


to every one. 

+ In the beginning of his Reign he was much 
more mercitul than his Father, but keeping 
correſpondence by Meſſengers with IHhraſibulus 
Tyrant of Miletus, (* to whom in times paſt 
he had been a Gueſt, before he arrived to the 
Government) he became at laſt much more 
bloody than his Father. He ſent an expreſs to 
Thraſibulus, to know what courſe he ſhould 


take to ſettle himſelf, and to govern the City] 


in the beſt maner. Ihraſibulus led the Meſſen- 
ger out of the Town, and as they walked to: 
gether in a Corn. feld, queſtion'd him concern- 
ing his coming from Corinth, and in the mean 
time lopped oft all the heads of Corn that 
grew higher than the reſt, and threw them a- 
way; in this manner he went over the whole 
field, not ſpeaking one word to the Meſſenger, 
and ſo ſent him home; where bein 
Periander greedily enquired what Inſtructions 
he had brought; he anſwered; Ihraſibulus had 
given him none, and that he wondered he 
would ſend him to a Mad man, who deſtroyed 
his own goods. Periander enquired what TIhra- 
ſibulus did, and immedfately apprehended that 
he adviſed him to put the molt eminent in the 
City to death. Laertius recites a Letter to that 
effect, which, if not ſuppoſititious, muſt have 


* He made a vow, if he were victor in the , 


Chariot-race at the Olympick Games, to erect 
a ſtatue of Gold : He chanced to be victoriou 
and wanting Gold, beholding upon a Feſtiva 
of that Country the Women richly adorned, 
= took off all their ornaments,and ſo ſent them 
ome. . 


CHAP. III. 


Of bis being placed in the number of the Seven 


Sages, His Sentences and Writings. - 


time as they mer at Delphi. 
Periander to the Wiſe Men. 
I Give Pythian and Apollo many thanks, that 


you, being met together there, will alſo by m 
Letters be brough to Corinth, 'l will þ 4 x 


been ſent at another time after this Meſlenger | you as you well know very kindly. I bear that 2 


departed. 
Thrafibulus zo Perlander. 

I Gave your AMeſſenger no anſwer, but  carry- 

ing bim into a field of Corn, Jopped of with 
my ſlick ſuch Ears as grew higher than the reſt, 
whilſt be. followed me; 4 you enquire, be will 
relate all to you that he hath heard or jeen : Do 
you ſo likewiſe, if you mean to ſettle your ſelf in 
the Government, take off the Heads of the chief 
ejt Citizens, whether your profeſſed Enemies, or 
others. A Tyrant muſt ſuſpett every Friend. 


Though * Plutarch deny he followed this 
advice, Herodotus avers, that from thence for- 
ward Periander exerciſed all cruelty upon his 
Subjects, diſpatching thoſe that had eſcaped 
the Rigour and Perſecurions of his Father. + He 
firit appointed a guard of Halberdiers to ſe- 
cure. his Perſon, * which conſiſted of three 


Ee fotbad the Citizens to keep any Servants, 
or tõ be idle, always finding ſome employment 
for them: If any Man fat in the Forum, he 
was fined, for he feared left they ſhould plot 
againſt him. * The Citizens being deſirous to 
live in dc he would not ſuſter them; He was 
always in War, being of a martial diſpoſiti- 
on. + He made Ships with three banks of 


[ 


year you met at the Lydian Kings in Sardis : de- 


lay not now to come 10 me, Tyrant of Corinth, 


for the Corinthians toi /ook kindly upon you, if 
you come io the Houſe of Periander. , 


Upon this. invitation they went to him, not 
ſeven, but twice as many, of whom was Dio- 
cles, Periander's Friend, in whoſe name P/u- 
tarch makes. a large deſcription of their enter- 
tainment, which was not in the City, bur at 
the Port Lecheon, in .a great Hall, appropria- 
ted to ſolemn Feaſts, joyning to the Temple of 
Venus, to whom he had nor ſacrificed ſince the 
unhappy death of his Mother until that time, 
the particulars of the Feaſt, by reaſon of the 
largneſs of the Diſcourſe, we refer to P/u- 
tarch. 

He was alſo himſelf put into the unmber of 


originally but five, but that afterwards C/eobu- 
/us Tyrant of Lindus, and Periander Tyrant of 
Corinth, who had neither Vertue nor Wiſdom, 
by the greatneſs of their Power, the multitude 
of their Friends, and the obligations they con- 
ferredꝰ upon thoſe that adhered to them, forced 


a reputation, and thruſt themſelves violently 


into the uſurped name of Wiſemer , to which 
end, they ſpread abroad Sentences and remark- 
able Sayings throughour all Greece, the very 
ſame which others had ſaid before, whereat 
the other firſt Sages were much diſpleaſed, 


Oars, which he uſed in both Seas. He Fat. 
tempted to dig the Iſthmus oft from the 


Continent. 8 


yet would not diſcover or convince their va- 
nity, nor have any publick Controverſie about 
that title with Perſons of ſo much Wealth and 


Of his friend{hip and correſpondence with; Power, bur meeting together at Delphi, after 
Thraſibulus, * Herodotus gives another inſtance, ſome private debate, they conſecrated there 
affirming he ſent to inform him of the Oracles the Letter E, the fifth in the Alphabet, and 
anſwer to Alyartes King of Lydia, .concern-| in nutneration, to teſtifie to the God of that 


ing the re editying of.the Temple of Minerva, 


and 


Temple they were no more than five, 
FS that 


Laert, 


Eriander ( ſaith + Plutarch) being become + Sept. 5.9, 
a Tyrant by hereditary diſeaſe derived to on. 
him by his Father, endeavoured to purge him- 
ſelf thereof as much as poſſible, by uſing the 
returned, | ſound converſation of good Perfons, and invited 
Wiſe-men to come to him; + to which purpoſe t Laert. 
he ſent this Epiſtle to thoſe of Greece, at ſuch 


theſe Wiſemen, who, + Platarch ſaith, were + pe & Deb 


| ka | 


75 


I Lier 


i way 
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ff 


PERIANDER. © 


that they Ar and excluded from their com 
pany, the ſixth and the ſeventh, as having no 
right thereto. - 

Of thoſe * who excluded him out of the 
number of the ſeven, ſome, cas + Plato) ſubſti- 
tute in his room Myſo: * others lay there were 
two of this — one thè Tyrant, the 
other of Anbraica: But Ariſtotle and others, 
aſſert him of Corinth to be the Wiſe, which At- 


tribute ſeems to be conferred upon him, not 


in reſpe& to his Actions, but moral Sayings 
and Writings, which were theſe. 

Do nothing for gain, that is proper to Trades- 
© men. They who will rule ſafely, muſt be guard- 
© ed with Love, not Arms. Being demanded wh 
he . lune, — 1 (faith * * 

wp ne) 1 to refrain, or unwillingly to 
© be depoſed, rb | 

+ When the other ſix had given their opini- 
ons concerning Tyranny (at the Feaſt to 
which he invited them, he being defired to 
add his, - anſwered with a troubled -counte- 
nance, Enough has been ſaid to deter any Man 
of ſound Judgment from Rule. When they 

in like manner declared their Opinions, 
concerning a Common-wealth, he added, The 


reſult of all which had been ſaid, commended 


that Democracy moſt, which came neareſt an 
Ariſtocra . 
* Being demanded what was the greateſt in the 
leaſt, he anſwered, a good mind in a humane body. 
is Precepts (according to t Demetrius Pha- 
eres) were thele, © Conſilerat n is all K which 
© was his particular Sentence) Quiet is good, 
© Temerity dangerous. Gain ſordid, the accuſati- 
on of Nature. A Democracy is better than a 
© Tyranny. Pleaſures are mortal, Vertues Immor- 
© tal. In good fortune be moderate, in bad pru- 
dent. It is better to die than to want. Stud 


_ © tobe worthy of your Parents. Re praiſed Li. 


© ving, beautified dead. To your Friends in 
© Proſperity and Adverſity be the ſame. What 
© thou haſt promiſed amiſs, perform not. Laert. 
© keep thy word.] Betray not Secrets. So re- 
© proach, as if thou ſhouldſt &re long be a 
Friend. Uſe new Diet, but old Laws. Puniſh! 


+ © thoſe who have Sinned : Reſtrain thoſe that 


are about to Sin. Conceal thy misfortune, that 


it may not glad thy Enemies. 


Auſonius aſcribes theſe to him. 


Pleaſure and Profit never diſagree. 

As more ſollicitous, more happy be. 

Tic ill to wiſh, but worſe to fer to die, 
With what Neceſfity enjoyns, comply. 

If thou art fear d of many, many fear. 

Be not exalted when thy. Fortune s clear. + 
Nor be dejetled, if a ſtorm appear. 


+ He writ two thouſand Verſes of Moral In- 
ſtructions. 


—— — 


— 


c HA P. Iv. 
The Story of Arion. ' 


| D the Feaſt we mentioned (by Pla. 
tarch's Account) or rather according to 
Euſebius, in the fortieth Olympiad, there hap- 


pened a ſtrange accident, which (becauſe Hero- 
dotus calls it a Miracle ſhewed to Periander) 
we ſhall relate in his words. 
T Arion the moſt famous Lutinift of that + Lib. 1. 
time, having lived a long time with Periander, See allo A. Gel- 
took a Voyage to Iraly and Sicily, there having 7 wn tran 
gotten together much wealth, he deſigned to „ y * 
return to Corinth: at Tarentum he hired a Co can, and o- 
rinthian Veſſel, confiding above any in Corin. chers. 
thians , they, when they were at Sea, plotted 
to caſt Arion over-board, that they might be 
Maſters of his Wealth, which he underſtand- 
ing, offered to give them all ſo they would 
ſave his Life; they refuſing, bad him lay vio- 
lent hands upon himſelf, it he would be buri- 
ed in his own Country, otherwiſe to leap im- 
mediately into the Sea. Arion reduced to this 
extremity, intreated them to give him leave to 
put on his richeft Ornaments, and ſo ſtanding 
upon the Poop of the Ship, to play a Tune, 
promiſing, as ſoon as he had done, to deliver 
himſelf into their hands. The Men moved 
with a great deſire to hear the moſt excelleyt 
Lutiniſt in the World, retired from the Poo 
to the middle of the Ship : He put on his 
Ornaments, and ſtanding upon the Poop, be- 
gan that Tune which they call the Morning 
Hymn, aſſoon as he had ended it, he threw 
himſelf into the Sea, with his Ornaments and' 
Lute ; the Ship failed on to Corinth. It is re- 
ported, a Dolphin took him upon his Back, 
and carried him to Te#narms, where he landed, 
and took Shipping again for Cœrinih; he arriv'd 
there in the ſame Habit, and related all that 
paſſed ; which Periander not believing , com- 
mitted him to cloſe Cuſtody, not permitting 
him to go any whither, and in the mean time 
ſent for the Mariners; when they came, he 
asked them News of Arion: They anſwered, 
he was very well in Italy, and that they left 
him ſafe at Torentum : Immediately Arion 
appeared, attired, as when he — out of the 
_ whereat they were 10 confounded, they 
could not lay any thing in their own defence. 
This is atteſted both by the Corinthians and 
Lesbians. At Tenarws there is a little Image 
iven as an Offering of a Man fitting upon a 
olphins Back: That Periander cauſed ſuch 
a one to be made, is evident from this Epi- 
gram of Bianor. 


6 


| The Statue of Arion ore the main | 
Sailing upon a Dolphins Back was cary'd 
By Periander's Order. See, Men lain 
By cruel Men, by Fiſhes kind preſerv'd. 


/ 


CHAP: V. 
Of bis Wife. +» 


k 18 Wife was named Lying by him cal. 
H led Meliſſa, Daughter to Procleus, Ty- | 


rant of Epidaurms and Eriſtbenca, the Daughter 


of Ariſtocratis, by the Siſter of Ariſtomedes, 
which Perſons ruled over the greateſt part of + 4... Del. l. 
Arcadia. * He fell in love with her ſeeing gͥer 
in a Pe/opone/tan dreſs, in her Petticoat, with- 

out .a Gown, giving drink to her 'Father's 


Workmer : Long after killed her in his, ,,,, 


Fury, 


PERTIANDER.,. 


; PART 


* Suid, 


THerod, lib. P + 


49+ 
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that he turn'd him ont of doors. He being 


fury, big. with Child, with a Stool, or a blow 
of his Foot, being wrought upon by the ac- 
cuſations of his Concubines, whom he after 
ward burnt. - 8 ef 

He ſent one day to Threſpotos, upon the 
River Acheron, to enquire by. Necromancy con- 
cerning a Depoſitum. Meliſſa appearing, faid, 
She would not tell them in what place it was 
laid, becauſe ſhe was cold and naked, the 
Cloths wherein ſhe was buried doing her no 


. o 


good, for they were not burned , cane un 
the Truth whereof by Periander's putting brea 


into a cold Oven; which anſwer carried to 
Periander, made good the Suſpition that ( *rh##" 
exceſs of Love) van voy Mixlery iulyn, Here- 
upon he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that 
all the Corinthian Women ſhould come to . 
70's Temple to celebrate a Feſtival, attired in 
their richeſt Ornaments : when they came, ha- 
ving placed a Guard of Soldiers in Ambuſh, 
he ſtripped them all, without any diſtinction 
(Free. women and Servants) of their Clothes, 
which he carried to Meliſſa's Grave, and ha- 
ving prayed, burnt them to her : This done, 
he ſent Meſſengers to cn the ſecond time; 
to whom Meliſſas Ghoſt appeared, and told 
them where the Depaſitum was laid. | 


7 © — 
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CHAP. VL 
Of his Children. 


H E had by Meliſſa two Sons, Cypſalus and 
Lycophron, the younger ingenious, the 
elder a Fool; he had likewiſe a Daughter; 
his elder Son at the time of his Mother's death 
was eighteen years old, the younger ſeven- 
teen. Theſe their Grandfather by the Mo- 


ther's fide Proclems (Tyrant of Epidaurgs) ſent | 


for over to him, and loved them much, as in 
reaſon he ought, being the Children of his 
own Daughter; when he was to ſend them 
back, he faid to them, Do you know Chil- 
dren who flew your Mother ? The elder wan 
no heed to that Speech, but Lycophrox the 
younger was ſo troubled at it, that when he 
came to Corinth, he neither ſpoke to his Father, 
nor would make him any Anſwer , lookin 

upon him as the Murtherer of his. Mother; 
whereat Periander at length became ſo incenſed, 


gone, Periander queſtion'd the elder what diſ- 
courſe his Grand father had with him; he related 
to him how kindly he uſed him, but told nothing 
of that which Procleus had ſaid to them at their 
departure, for he had not taken any notice of 
it; Periander ſaid, it was not poſſible but that 
he ſhould &ay ſomething more, and preſſed 
him more ſtrialy ; at laſt he calling it to mind, 
told him this alſo ; which Periander reſenting 
and not willing to uſe his Son more mildly, 
ſent to the People with whom he lived in his 
ejection, forbidding them to receive him into 
any of their Houſes. Turned out of. that 
wherein he was, he ſought to go into another , 
but was denied; Periander having threatned 
thoſe that ſhould entertain him, and com- 
manded all to drive him away: expelled thence, 
he went to another of his acquaintance, who 


knowing him the Son of Periander, entertain'd 
him, though with fear : At length Periander 
proclaimed, That whoſoever received him in- 
to their Houſe, or ſpoke to him, ſhould pay 
what Fine to Apollo he ſhould impoſe ; from 
that time nqne durſt venture to entertain him 


or you to him; nor would he himſelf make 
tria 


of a thing which he knew to be deſperate, 
but paſſed his time in the common Walks. 
Four days after, Periander ſeeing him poor 
and extenuated with Faſting, took Compalſion 


of him, and lay ing aſide his anger, drew nigh to _ 


him, and ſaid, Son, which is better, to 
* undergo what you now ſuffer, or by obey- 
ing your Father to enjoy = Wealth. and 
* Kingdom ? You being» my Son, and next 
Heir to the Ki of Fruitful Cormrfhave 


* made choice of the Lite of a Vagabond, an- - 


© grily oppoſing him whom you ought not to 
© oppoſe; if any unha — befel you in thoſe 
* things whereof you ſuſpe& me, it befel me, 
l have ſo much the greater ſhare therein, 
in being the Inſtrument thereof; hear how 
much better it is to be envied than to be pi- 
© tied, and what it is to be angry with our 
© Parents or Betters, In theſe words Periander 
reprov'd his Son; who made him no other 
Anſwer, than That he. ought to pay a Fine 
to the God for ſpeaking: to him. Periander 
perceiving the Evil of his Son to be incurable, re- 


by * e which he was alſo Ty- 
rant: Having"thus diſpoſed of him, he 

War with his Father-in-Law, Procleus, as the 
chief cauſe of all that happens. 
Laertius mentions an Epiſtle which he ſent 
him to this Effe& :- eee 

Periander to Procleus. 

We committed unwillingly that Crime upon 
your Daughter, but you, if willingly, you alienate 
my Sons Mind from me, you do unjuſtly; there- 
fore either ſoften his Mind towards me, or T ſhall 
revenge this Injury; I have ſatisfied your Daugh- 
ter by burning in her Honour the Garments of all 


the Women M Corinth. 0 
+ In fine he took Epidaurus and Procleus + Herod. ili 


therein, whom he preſerved alive. 


* In proceſs of time Periander jonny old,“ Herod. iti 
t 


and knowing himſelf to be no longer fit for 
the charge of the Common wealth, ſent. to Cor- / 
cyra to invite Lycophron to the Government 
of the Kingdom; conceiving his eldeft Son un- 
capable of that Office' by reaſon of his Stu- 
pidity. Lycophron would not vouchfate ſo much 
as to ſpeak to the Meſſenger. Periander (af: 
feQtionate to him) ſent the ſecond time his 
Son's Siſter, his own Daughter, hoping he 
would be ſooner perſwaded by her; fhe com- 
ing, ſaid to him, Brother, had you rather the 
* Kingdom ſhould fall into the hands of others, 
© and our Father's Houſe be diſperſed, than 
go Home and have it your felf ? Return 
to your own Houſe, injure your ſelf no lon- 
* ger ; Obſtinacy is an unhappy Inheritance: 
* Cure not one Evil with another ; many prefer 
© Compliance before Juſtice ; many in purſuit 


* of their Mother's Right, loſe their Father's 
Kingdom: 


moved him out of his fight, and ſending him 


— 
1 


5p / 
lien. 
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Kingdom; à Kingdom is a ſlippery thing, 
© covered by many; our Father is old and fecble, 
give not your own Goods to others. Thus ſhe 
pleaded to him as her Father had inſtructed 
her; he anſwered he would never come to 
(61171 þ whillt his Father lived there: Which as 
toon as Periander underſtood, he ſent a Me: : 
{enger the third time, to let him know, he 
would remove to Coreyra, and. to command him 
to come to Corinth to take the Government 
upon him; to this the Son aſſented. Perian- 
der prepared for Corcyra, his Son for Corinth: 
| the People of Corcyra informed hereof, that 
. Periander might not come into their Country, 
kill'd his Son: In revenge of which Fact Peri. 


A  —. 


Dionyſius athrm, the Gnrdiens came to Samos 
with a Fleet, drove away Periander's Guard 

from the Temple and carried the Children to 

Curcyra; for which reaſonthe « Tevraans allow. 
ed the Gnidians many Honours and Immunities, 
which they gave not (even) to the Samiuns. 


HA F. M. | 
His Death, 


occaſioned his death, in the laſt year of 


ande fent three hundred Boys of the chief of 


Samians underſtanding to what. end they were 
{ent to Sardis, adviſed them to take Sanctuary 
in the Temple of Diana, and would not ſuffer 
them, as being Suppliants to be pulled away : 
The Corinthians not permitting any Food to be 
given them, the Samrans celebrated a Feſtival, 
which is obſerved(faith Herodotus) at this day; 
when Night was come, the Company of Youths 
and Maids danced whilſt the Children were 
Praying, and in their dance, having made Cakes 
of Meal and Honey, flung them amongſt the 


this they did ſo long till the Samians, who had 
charge of the Children, were fain to go away 
phat. de ma. and leave them; then the Samians conveigheds 


Children, whereby they were ſuſtain d alive; 


the forty eighth Olympiad, the eightieth Year of 


the Corcyr ears to Sardis to Alyattes King of Ly-| his Age, being deſirous none ſhould know where 
dia, there to be gelt: The Corinthians who had] he was buried, he thus contrived it. He command- 
charge of them, were driven upon Samos, the] ed two Men to go to a certain place at night, and 


to kill whom they firſt met, and bury him. 
After them he ſent four to kill and bury the 
two ; after the tour, more: They obeyed his 
order, the firſt killed him. The Corimhians 


erected for him an empty Monument with this 
Inſcription. | 


Periander /ies within Corinthian Ground, 
For power and wiſdom above all renown'd, 


Laertius hath this Epigram upon him: 


At tobatſoev*r. ſhall happen be not ſad : 
Alike for all that God diſpenſeth glad. 


lien. Herodot. the Children home 10 Cor cyr 4. * Antenor and 


*IWiſe Periander did through Grief expire, 
Becauſe events not joyn'd with his Deſire. 


— * 


— 


. 


Ollaro God. Obey the Law, Worſhipthe 
Gods. Reverence thy Parents.Suffer for 


Know what thou heareſt. Know thy ſelf. 
About to Marry, chuſe opportunity. Conſider mortal 
things. When thou art a gueſt, acknowledge it. Re. 
ſpe Hoſpitality : Command thy ſelf. Relieve thy 
Friends. Govern thy Anger. Exerciſe Prudence. 
Honour Providence. Uſe not Swearing. Love 
Friendſhip. Apply thy felf to Diſcipline. Purſue 
Glory. Emulate Wiſdom. Speak well of that which 
is good. Diſparage none. Praiſe Vertue. Do what | 
10 juſt. Be kindto thy Friends. Revenge upon thy 


ADES 
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His Collęction of 


| The Precepts of the ſeven Sophiſts. 


Speak well of all. Be a lover of Wiſdom. Judge 
according to Equity. What thou k1uweſt, do. Ab- 


Juſtice. Underſtand what thou learneſt.\ ſtain from Bloodſhed. Wiſh things poſſible. Con 


verſe with the Wiſe.Examine Wits.What thou haft 
recerv'd, reſtore. Diſtruſt none. Make uſe of 
Art. Defer not what thou intendeſt to give. Eſlecn: 
Benefits. Envy none. Guard thy ſelf. Approve hope. 
Hate Calumny. Poſſeſs juſtly. Reverence the good. 
Acknowledge thy Fudge. Be moderate in Wedlock. 
Reſpet Fortune. Fly Engagements for any. Con- 
verſe with all. Make uſe of thy like. Regulate 
Sumptuouſneſs. Enjoy tohat thou poſſeſſeſt. Exer. 
ciſe Modeſty. Return benefits. Pray for proſperity; 


12 Melancholy (amidſt theſe croſſes) La? 


Enemics. Pracliſe generoſity. Abſtain from evil. 
Be general. Keep what is thine. Refrain from what 
belongs to others. Speak words of good Omen. Hear 
all things. Gratifie thy Friend. Nothing too much. 
Husband time. Regard the future. Hate Injury. 
Have Reſped to thy Servants. Inflvuct iy Chil- 
«ren.ljihou baſt ought, grutiſie others.Fear deceit. 


Love Fortune, Hearing, fee. Aim at things that 
may be acquired. Hate diſſention. Abhor reproach, 
Curb thy Tongue. Repel Injury. Determine equals 
Iy. Make uſe of thy Wealth. Examine without 
corruption. Blame the preſent. Speak knowing.U/e 
no violence. Live pleaſantly. Converſe mildly. 
Go through thy COT fearleſs. Be benign to 
| all, 


— — 


ie Precepts of the ſeven Sophiſts, 
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all, Confide not in thy Children. Govern thy |thoſe thou maintaineſt. Blame not the Abſent. 
Tongue, Do well to thy ſelf. Be affable. An. Reverence thy Elders. Teach thoſe that are 
ſewer ſeaſonably. Labour with Equity. Do that Nounger. Confide not in Wealth. Stand in awe 
whereof thou ſhalt not repent. When thou haſt ſof thy ſelf. Begin no Injury. Crown thy An. 
ſinned be penitent. Confine 7 Eye. Counſel pro- ceſtors. Die for thy Country. ugne not 
fitably. Perſect quickly. Preſerve amiy. Be |Life. Deride not the Dead. Condole with the 
grateful. Obſerve Concord. Declare. no Secret. [Unhappy. Gratifie without Damage. Be not 
Fear what is more Powerful. Purſue what is [troubled upon every occaſion. Let thy Children 
profitable. Wait for Opportunity. Diſſolve Enmi- ſbe by a Ne Wakes Promiſe none. Wrong 
ties. Expett Age. Boaſt not of Strength. Uſe not the Dead. Suffer as Mortal. Truſt not 
to ſpeak well. Fly Hatred. Poſſeſs Wealth juſtly. Fortune. Be in Childhood modeſt, in Touth tem. 


Forſake not Glory. Hate Malice. Be not weary [perate, in Manhood juſt, in Old Age prudent. 


of Learning. Hazard thy ſelf prudently. What Die untroubled. 


thou joyeſt in, quit not. Admire Oracles. Love 
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AUSONI LUDUS 


Septem Sapientum. 
THE P OLOGUE 


H E ſeven wiſe men, (that name Times 
paſt applied 
To them, nor hath Poſterity deny d) 
Themſelves this day unto your view 
wo preſent. ; 
Why doſtthou bluſh Gown'd Roman? diſcontent 
That ſuch grave Men ſhould on the Stage be 
brought! 


Ist ſhame to us? *Twas none to Athens thought: 


Whoſe Council Chamber was their Theatre. 
True ; here for buſineſs ſeveral places are 
Aſſign d, the Cirque for meetings, Courts to take 
Enrolments, Forums in which Pleas to make: 
But in old Athens, and all Greece was known 
No other place for Buſineſs but this one. 


viz. the Theatre. 

Which latter Luxu 
The Edile heretofore did build for Plays 

A Scaffold Stage, no work of Carved Stone; 
So Gallizs and Murena, tis well known. 
But after, when great Men not ſparing Colt, 
Thought it the higheſt Glory they could boaſt, 
To build for Plays a Scene more eminent, 
The Theatre grew to this vaſt extent ; 

That Pompey, Balbus, Ceſar did enlarge 
Vying which ſhould exceed for ſtate and charge. 
Bur to what cnd all this? we came not here 

To tell you who firſt built the Theatre, 

Forum, or City Gates, but tuſher in 

Grave Sages, who by Gods approv'd have been. 
Such as in pleaſing and inſtruQive Verſe, - 
Their „„ Sentences rehearſe, 
Known to the Learned, and perhaps to you : 
But if your Mem'riescannot well renew 

Things ſpoke ſo long ſince; the Comedian ſhall, 
Who better than I knows them, tell you all-. 


Euter Comed ian. 


Thenian Solon, Fame ſings, wrote at Delphis 

A Trav nnawny, whole ſenſe know thy felt IS: 
But this to Spartan Chi/on Muſt aſſignn. 
Some queſtion Chilon, whether this be thine, 
Ttads ser wargs Bis, The cloſe e 
Of a long Life regard: but muſt ſuppoſe 
That Solon this to Lydian Crefis ſpake. 

From Le/5sbian Pittacus this Motto take, 
Tino x32231 ; that's Know Time : But he 


By Keigfr here means opportunity. 


o aims xaxet Bi did proceed 
From thee that is, Moſt Zen are ill. Take heed 
You not miſtake him; for by ill Men here 

He means the ignorant: The next you hear 
Is Periander's Maxim v any, 

That is, Thought All in All; a Thoughtful Man! 
But Lyndian Cleobulus does proteſtt 
"Auioy Mireoy; Mean in all is beſt. 

Thales &ywa a I dm cries, 

Upon a Surety preſent Damage lies. 

Bur this, for thoſe who gain by it to tell, 


May chance diſpleaſe: Now Solon comes, fare 
Wel. Ext. 


in Rome did raiſe, | 


Enter Solon. 


. O ! Solon in his Greeks dreſs treads the Stage, 

To whom(as of the ſeven the greateſt Sage) 

Fame gave the prize of Wiſdom from the relt ; 

Bur Fame is not of Cenſure the ſtrict Teſt. 

Nor firſt nor laſt I take my ſelf to be, 

For their's no order in Equalit 7. 

Well did the De/phic% Prophet ſport with him 

Who ask'd, which firſt of the Wiſe-men might 
ſeem, 

Saying ; if on a Globe their names he writ, 

None firft or loweſt he ſhould find in it. 

From midſt of that learn'd Round come I, 
that ſo h 

What once I ſpake to C, All here now 

Might take as ſpoken to themſelves ; tis this: 

Oes Tg wanps Bis, which is, | 

Mai th' end of a long Life , till when forbear 

To lay theſe wretched, or thoſe happy are: 

For All till then are in a doubttul ſtate, 

The proof of this we'll in few words relate. 


Ot Lydia, happy thought, and ſtrangely rich; 
Who to his Gods did Gold-walPd Temples build, 
Invites me oer, I ro his Summons yield. | 
His Royal Summons went to Lydia, 
Willing his Subjects by our means might find 
Their King improv'd, and better'd in his Mind. 
He asks me whom I thought the happicſt Man? 
THaid Telang, the Athenian, 

Who his Lite nobly for his Country gave ? 

He piſhes at it, will another have. 

I rold him then Ag/ays, who the Bounds 

Ne'er paft in all his Life of his own Grounds. 
Smiling, he ſays, What think you then of Me 
Eſteem d the happieſt in the whole World ? We 
Reply d, his End could only make that known: 
He takes this il] : I willing to be gone, 


*| Kiſs his hand, and ſo leave him: For ſome ends; | 


Meantime, gainſt Perſia he a War intends ; 
And all things ready, does in Perſon go. 
How ſpeeds ? he's vaniſh'd, Priſoner to his Foe, 
And ready now to yield his lateſt Breath, 
q or by the Victor he was doom'd to death) 
pon the Eunetal Pile rounded with Flames 
And ſmoak, he thus with a loud voice exclaims 
0 Solon] Solon ! now I plainly ſee 
TY art a true Prophet! Thrice thus naming me; 
2 which words, Cyrys, (the Conque- 
rour 
Commands the Fire be quencht , which by a 
{Hower x 
Of Rain then falling, happily was laid. 
Thence to the King, by a choice Guard convey*d 
And queltion'd who that Solon was? and why 
He called ſo on his name? He, for reply, 
In order all declares : Pity at this 
The Heart of Cyrus moves; and C ſus is 
Receiv'd to Grace, who in a Princely Fort 


( 


| H 2 Liv'd 


Ge/us the King or Tyrantrchooſe you which) 
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Auſ. Ludus ſeptem Sapientum. 


; M: Hips with ſitting, Eyes with ſeeing ake> 
ow 


The fourtèen middle Benches next unto 


T% Thales, who maintain (as Pindar ſings) 


That can be made of ir, but that we here 
Examples by their Names to cite, forbear. [ 


Liv'd after, honourd in the Per/ran Court. 
Both Kings:approv'd and prais d me, but what! 
Said then to one, let each Man here apply 

As ſpoke thimſelf, twas for that end I came. 


Farewel : your liking let your Hands proclaim | 


Exit 
Enter Chilon. | 


ExpeCting when Solon an end would make. 

little and how 2 Atticks prate 

Scarce in three hundr 
weight, P ng 

Or a grave Sentence, how he lookt on me 
At going off? Now Spartan Chilon ſee! 
Who with Laconian Brevity commends 
To you rhe Knewledge of your ſelves kind Friends! 
Ted mnawniy Cary'd in a Delphos Fane. 
*Tis a. hard work, but recompenc'd with'gain. 
Try your own ſtrength; examine what tis you 
Have done already, what you ought to do. 


lines one word of 


Make your own © wrong and coneeive 
| The Damage, Men by this ſole Act receive. 


* 


Nor this our good Iutention take any, 
You that like, Clap, you that diſlike ig, His. 


| Enter Bias. 


I Am Priænean Bias, who once taught 
1 oi e un, That moſt Men are naught. 
I wiſh*t had been unſpoke; for Truth gains Hate. 


But by bad Men, I mean illiterate, 


And thoſe who barbaroufly al Laws confound. 
Religion, Juſtice ; for within this — 

1 ſee none bur are good: believe all thoſe. 
Whom I proclaim for bad among your Foes : 
vet there is none ſo partially apply'd 

To Vice, but with the good will ſide, h 
Whether he truly be ſuch, or would fain 

Of a good Man the Reputation gain : 

The hated name of an ill Man all ſhun. 


"All Duties of our Life, as Modefly, | 
Honour and Conſtancy included be 
In this, and glory, which we yet deſpiſe. 
Farewel, your claps I not reſpe& nor prize. 

x | [ Exit. 


Enter Cleobulus. 
I Cleobulus, though my Native Seat 


Be a ſmall Iſle, am Author of a great 
And glorious Sentence; Mir derry, 


Then (moſt good Men) your praiſe, and! hæ 
one. | 


Enter Pittacus. a” p 


K Pittacus, who once this Maxim penmd, 


Tiyrcor wighy, That's, Time 9257 iS 
ut by Time we meant Time in Seaſon, as 
In tempore veni is your RomanPhraſe. 

And your own Comick Poet Terence, he, 


A mean is beſt: You Sirs that. ſit upon 


Thi 8 beſt may Judge if this be true. 

* Nodd ſhews your aſſent: We thank you but 
e ſhall proceed in order: Was it not 

One Aſer cwho a Man of your own Clime is) 

That ſaid once in this place, Ur ne quid Nimis ? 


And hither does our Mi, d aim. Farewell, and give your Approbation. 


*. LIED * Rap mean yo lame. 
n ſpeakin ing ſilent, or in Sleep, 
In good Tens, or in Bad, a mean ſlit keep, 
In 45 or whatever you intend. 
Pve ſaid, and that I mean, 1 
11. 
Enter Thales. 


Water to be the beſt and firlt of of — 
To whom by Phœbus Mandate, Fiſhers broug 
A golden Tripod, which they fiſhing caught, 
By him as Preſent to the wiſeſt meant. | 
ich I refus'd, and unto others ſent. 
In Knowledge my Superiours as I thought. | 
From one to th other of the Sages brought, 
By them again return d, to me it came, 
ho to Apollo conſecrate the ſame. 
For ſince to ſeek the Wiſeſt, he enjoin'd, 
J judge no Man but God by that deſign d. 
ow on the Stage (as thoſe before) I come 
Taſſert the Truth of my own Axiom. 
Perhaps by ſome tmay be offenſive thought : 
But not by thoſe by ſad Experience taught. 
'Eyſua wiper IN im, ſay we, 
Be Surety, and be ſure a loſer be. 
A thouſand Inſtances I could produce 
To prove Repentance is the only uſe 


For we ſhould 


Chief of all things makes Opportunity, 
Where Dromo cs unto 4 i 
Pth* nick of Time; confider what I ſay, 
And mark how great an inconvenience 
Moſt ſuffer through this want of Providence 
But now *tis more than time we ſhould b 
gone; 


Exit. 
Enter Periander. 


OW on the 

| He who once faid , and what he ſaid 

; will prove, 2 0 

Mein m =, Thought is all in all. 

Since him a perfect Agent we may call, 

Who firſt 3 hat he undergoes; 
Precaſt: as Terence (hews, 

Th'event of Buſineſs, whether good or bad, 

Er wundertake it: where may beſt be had 

Conveniency for Planring, where to Build, 


Field - ; 
Nor inconſiderately take in hand 


ſtand 
In the free progreſs of all new deſigns; 
Like Conſultation; hence we ſee it clear, 


ſteer, 

But I retire, whilſt you with better Fate 

Imploy your Thoughts how to, uphold your 
rate. | e YT 


AN A- 


_ 


e ſee Periander move! 


When to wage War, and when to pitch a 


Or great, or ſmall Things, for that makes a 


Who uſe it not, by chance, not Counſel 
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+ Lib. 4. 46. Hoſe Nations ( ſaith + Herodotus ) 
which Border upon the Euxine Sea, are 
only excepted, we can alledge nothing 

relal ing to Learning of any People within the com- 

| s of that Sea, neither know we any Perſon 

* Strab, lib. 7. 2 but the Scythians Anarchaſis; * Among 

theſe, notwitſtanding the roughneſs of their Edu- 

cation, (for they fed upon Mares Milk, and dwelt 
in Waggons) were ſome who far exceeded all in 
uſtice. 

hy was Anacharſis, Son of Gnurus, Bro- 

ther of Cadovides, King of Scythia ,, his Mother 

a Grecian, by which means he had the advantage of 

two Languages, but was owner of no other Houle 

than the Cuſtom of that Country allow'd, a 

* Plut.comviv. Chariot, whence * he compared his dwelling to 

ſep. Sap. that of the Sun, carry'd in that manner round 
the Heavens. 

+ The Scythians never Travel beyond their 

IR own Confines, but Anachar/is as a Perſon endu d 

with more than ordinary Wiſdom extended his 

+ Herod, 4. 46 Journey farther, * being ſent by the King of Scy- 


u:. 


Let. thia to Greece. t He came to Athens in the tuſt 
: year of the 47th Olympiad, Eucrates being Ar- 
— chon: and * firſt met with Toxaris one of his 


own Country, by whom, as the moſt compendi- 
ous way to take a Survey of Athens and Greece, 
he was addrefs'd to Solon; how Solon received 
and entertained him is already related in his Life: 
he inſtructed him in the beſt Diſciplines, recom- 
mended him to the Favour of Nobleſt Perſons, 
and ſought all means of giving him Reſpett and 


tinually followed him, in a ſhort ſpace learnt all 
things of him, and was kindly received by every 


their City. 

+ Strab. lib. y· f Thus was he much Honoured by the Greci- 

f Clem. Alex. ans for his Perfection, Wiſdom, Temperance, 

* 1. wherein he excelled many of their Philoſo 

Sm. g _ phers, whereupon they conferred the Attribute 

f#lian.tib. 2, of Wiſe upon him, ſome accounting him one 
of the Seven : PerianderAnvited him with the 


reſt to Corinth, the Feaſt is largely deſcribed 


by Plutarch: There Anacharſis carrying with 
him Chaplets of Flowers, Ivy, and Laurel, 


Drunk, as the Scyth:ans uſe, to t exce 
? Ahen.deipn, * and required The Prize of Drinking to be 
given bim, becauſe he was firſt Drunk. Iz 4 

Ruce (faith he) be wins tobo comes at the 
Poſt, in Drinking, he who comes firſt th the End 
deferves the Reward. | 

+ Having ſeen muchof theWorld, and improved 
hit knowledg, he returned to Scythia (as Lucian 
conjectures, not until Solon was dead) ar he Sail- 
ed along the Helleſpont, he put in at Cyticum, 


A.. 3. 


CHAP. I. 
Anacharſis his Life and Writings. 


Mother of the Gods, with much ſplendor and hani. 
ficence,, be made a Vow, if be got ſafe home, to 


all moft Uliterate, the Scythians | Sacrifice in the ſame manner as he had ſeen thoſe 


of Cyricum, and to inſtitute a Virgil. When be 
came into Scythia, he withdrew himſelf privately 
7% Hylza, near the Achyllean courſe, 4 place 


ſt | abounding with Trees, and performedihe Rites of 


the Goddeſs with a Timbrel (and Cymbal * about + (|,,, 
his Neck) A Scythian eſpying him, carried word admonit. ad 
to Saulius the Ring, cobo went immediately thither, cent. 

and being an eye-witneſs thereof, ſhot him through 

with an Arrow ( to puniſh his Effeminacy, and 

prevent the infection thereof in others) * And*cjem. Alex. 
now if any enquire concerning Anacharſis, he ibid. 
Scythians deny they knew him, becauſe he Travel. Herod. con. 
led into Greece, and affecled the Cuſtoms of that ines. 
Country. As I am informed by Timnes, Tutor of 
Nu Sed he was Uncle to Indathyrſus, 
King of Scythia, Son of Gnurus, Son of Lycus, 
Son of Spargapithes : Now Anacharſis being of 
this Family, it 1s manifeſt he was * Slain,by his 


Brother, (that his Brother was King of Sc. Ae 935 


thia, and Slew him, is confirmed by Laert ias, read gh 


though he differ in the Name,) for Indathyrſus Spargapitbes. 
was Son of Saulius, Saul ius was he who ſtew Ana- , ": 
charſis, and conſequently is the fame whom 
Laeriis calls Cadovides, adding, ſome report Gnurus, 
that he Shot him in Hunting; for being addicted to I. 
the Greek Cuſtoms, and endeavouring 10 alter the due. 


1. 


Honour: Anachurſis admired his Wiſdom, con- 


one for his ſake; being (as Theoxenxs atteſts) 
the only Stranger whom they incorporated into 


— 


Laws of Scythia; whereupon he dying, ſaid, he N 2 
returned ſafe out of Greece, guarded by his own 8 
Wiſdom, but was ſlain at home by the enuy of !ndathyrſus. 
others, Upon him Laertius hath this Epigram. © 


From Travel Anacharſis came at laſt, 


And Scythia in a Grecian Mould was caſt : 
Whilſt he was teaching how, by the Surprize - 


Of a wing'd Arrow carried tothe Skies. 


* There were many Statues erected in Ho- + Zaerr. 
nour of him by the Grecrans, upon which Flat carviv, 
was Writ, TaGong, zarefs ai regu. * He., Sap. 
was Temperate and Skilful in many things ; ©" 
He treely and largely diſcourſed of rhe manner 
of Diet and Medicine, which the Scy:hians uſed 
in curing the Sick, From the plain freedom he 
uſed in Speech, aroſe a Proverb, The Scythian 
Phraſe. He writ eight hundred Verſes of Or- 
ders for the Scythians and Greeks, concerni 
Frugal Living, and Martial Affairs. There are 
alſo two Epiſtles of his extenrm. 


Anacharſis 20 Croeſus. an 
| 7 | ID) | e $19) 
K of the Lydlans, I came into Greece to 
be informed of their Manners and Studies, 
need not Money, it is enough if Icon return into 
cythia bert. birt Till come to Satdis, be- 


and firing the People Celebrating a F-ftroal to the 


tauſe I highly eſteem your Favour. | 
22 * Anacharſis 


* 


Alex. 
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* cic. Taſcul. * Anacharſis 7% Hanno, Health. 
75 f. 3. EF c } ö SI 
(2) AT Apparel is a Scythian Rug, Shoes 
M 1 of my Feet, my Bed the 
Earth, my Sauce Hunger; | feed on Mill, Cheeſe, 


(a) Clem. alex. 
Ci.cs this frag- 
ment, doubt- 


leſs out of the and Fleſh: you may come to me as to one that's 


ſame Epiſtle. contented: But thoſe gifts which you fo much 

But met eſtcem, beſtow cither on your Citizens, or the im. 
GPAHẽj XN Y 

mortal Gods. * {ay 

ted Tinder, 


4 - 

was. * (b) He is ſaid to have Inve 

(bzSrrab. 7. (e) the Anchor, and the Potters Wheel; but 

(c) Lier. Sud. this latter is by Strabo eyinced clearly to be 
Falſe, becauſe mentioned by Homer, who lived 
long after him, Arachar/is being in the time of 
Ca ſus. | 


* 
= OY 
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CHAP. VII 
His -Apophthegms. 


NH S Apothegms are theſe, (J) He ſaid a 
Vine bare three Grape, f be firſt f Pleaſure, 
the -ſecondof Drunkenneſs, the third of Repent- 
ance. He wondred, that among ft the Greeks, Ar. 
.tiſts contended, and they who were no A#tiſts de. 
termined. Being demanded by what means a Man 
might be brought not to love Wine, be ſaid, by pt: 
ting before his eyes the Athens of Drunken Pe, 
fons. He'wondred, the Grectans who puniſhed In, 
feeries by Law, rewarded the Athlete at publick 
Exerciſes for beating one another. Being told a 
Ship is ſour inches thick, ſo far from Death.,'ſaid 
he, ate they who Sail. He ſaid Oy! was a Receipt 
procuring Madneſs, becauſe the Athletæ, the more 
they were anointedtherewith, the more fierce they 
were againſt one another. How comes it, ſaid he, 
that they who forbid Hing, themſelves lye openly, 
ben they put off their Wares * He wondred that 


— 


r 


— 


d) Laert. 


er Condition, Vice the worſe.” 


thing be had ſeen among the Grecians to be this, 
that they leſt the Smoak ujon the Mountains, and 
garriedi he Woed info their Cities. Being demanded 
whether the number of the dead or the living were 
greateſt ; amongſt which, ſaith he, do you account 
thoſe who. are ut. Sea? Io an Athenian, who Re- 
roached him for being a Scythian, my Country, 
(aich he) 7s a Diſgrace to me, but you are 4 
grace to your Country. Being demanded what in 


| Man is both Good and Bad.he anſwered the Tongue. 


He affirmed it is better to haue one Friend worth 
much, than many worth nothing. He ſaid the Fo- 
rum was 162 proper place for Cheating and wnjuſt 
Gain, Toa young Man who Reproached ban at a 
Feaſt, Touth, ſaid be, if at theſe years you can- 
not bear Wine, when you grbw old, you twill not 
be able to bear Water. | | 

(i) When he returned to Scythia, he told the (i) Herod. 4. 
King who ſent him, the Greeks were buſied in 4s. 
all kinds of Wiſdom, except the Lacedæmoni- 


fans, who only knew bow 10 give and receive 


prudently. | 

(4) He ſaid, the Greeks made no other uſe of &) Plut. de 
Money but to account toith it. (1) At a Publick Pet. virus 
Aﬀemily in Athens, de ſuid, he wondred, toby in CU) Plut vit 
the Greek Convocations, Wiſe Men propounded vl. © 
Buſineſs, and Fools deiermin'd it. * That Prince Plut. cn. 
16 1e, who is Wiſe. That City is beſt, wherein . 
(all things elſe being equal) Vertue hath the bet- 

(n) Lo one, who, as they were Drinking, ſaid, d Strobſem. 
heboldiite bes Wie, Anacharfls you bave ; Few _ 
one who is nothing Handſome : 1 am(anſwered he) 


of that 775 alſo, but put leſs Water in m 

Wine, that I may make her handfome. 8 
Relating the Qualities of the Vine to the King * — * 

7 Scythia, and ſhewing him ſome ſlips thereof, 

ve added, and by this time it would haue reached 

into Scythia, if the Greeks did not every year 

cut off its Branches. * At a Feaſt, ſuch being , 


Athen. deipn. 


the Greeks in the beginning of a Feaſt drank in lit. ſent for, as might procure Mirth, be alone nb. 1 FI 


(e) Plut. con- tle Cups, and when they tere Full in great. (e) Be- 


. ſet. Sap. ing demanded(by Ardalus,) tehe tbr there toęre any 
bogs a: n Fes in "dy he ee not ſo much as 
(h) Anat, Vines (which () Ariſtotle calls a demonſtration 

. pot. 1. 13. Tn, by the remote Cauſe) (g.) Ardalus adding, are 


the Scyrhians?'yes, reply'd 
he, which underſtand all Langicages. (h) Being as. 
ked what Ship was ſafeſt, he 20 toe red, that which 
is in the Haben. He affirm the moſt remarkable 


— 


(8) Plut. con- here not Gods amon 
8 there no among ſt 


(h Laet. 


- . @ 


= 


_ —_—— th. 


fmiled not; afterwards, an Ape being brought in, * Athen. deipn 
be Laxghed, ſaying, that Beaſt is Ridiculous by 6. 14. 
Nature, Man by Art and Study. Clem. Mea 
Whilſt he ſlept, he uſed ngmi%ew Ty Mp aa 
mt ai H Th M N T8 ue, implying that a Man 
ought to take great care to Govern both, but that 
it is harder t6 reſtrain our Pleaſure than our 


Tongue. He ſaid, that to him all the Greciang 


ftrom. lib. 5. 
* Clem.ſ{rom.1- 


were Scythians. 
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TS O N was (according to Her: 
mippus) Son of Stremon, born at 
Chene, a Village either of Oefæa, 
or Lacedæmonia, his Father a Ty- 
rant. Anacharſis demanding of the Oracle, it 
any were wiſer, was anſwered = was in the 
Life of Tha/es mentioned of Chilon.) 


| Oeſcan M yſon I declare 8 | 
laſer than thoſe who Met are. 
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| His Fu encreaſing by this Anſwer, he 
went to the Village, and finding him fitting 
a Plough ſhare to the Plough, 1aid, Myſo, it 
is not yet time to Plough: But it is (anſwe- 
red he) to prepare. Others affirm the Oracle 


called him Etean, about which there is mucli 
difference: Parmenides ſaith, that Etea is a La- 


| cedemomian Village, whereof Myſon was. Sofi- 


crates, that he was Etean by his Father, Che- 
nean by his Mother. Eurhypbron, that he was 
a Cretan, Etea a City or Creet, Anaxilam an 
 Arcadian, Hipponax mentions him in theſe 


| words 


828 


[ 


dei 


dein. 
deipn. 
„Aer. 


ib. 5. 
om. 1s 


22 Father Pheſtizs, or Pheſtus, others Doſiades, 

» his Mother Blaſta, others Agaſiarchus; Apol. 

lonius, Bolus, Laertius, and Suidas name his 

(5) One of Mother Blaſta, Plutarch (b) Balta, ſuppoſed a 
theſe names "Nymph. 1 | 

perhaps is It is reported, that when he was a Youth, 

corrupt. being ſent by his Father and Brethren to their 

Field to fetch home a Sheep to the City, Tyrd 

with the Heat and Travel in ſearch thereof, he 

withdrew himſelf at Noon (or as Apo/lom- 

zs, at Night) from the Common Way into a 

| private Cave, where he ſlept (according to 

0 Hill (c) Theopompus ) fifty ſeven years, according to 


— 8 WA 1 


— 


PART 
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words. And Myſo, whom Apollo declared the 
wiſeft af all Men. Ariſtomenus affirms he was 
of the ſame humour as Timon and Apemantus, 
a Man-hater. He retired from Lacedemon into 
the Deſert, and was there ſurprized all alone ; 
ſmiling, being demanded why he ſmiled, no 


count, becauſe not of the City, but of an 
obſcure Village; whence ſome aſcribe his ſay: 
ings to P:/iſtratzss, but others reckon him one 
of the Seven; Plato puts him in the room of 
Periander. He ſaid, we muſt not ſeek things from 
words, but words from thizgs ; things were not 


Man being preſent, he anſwered, for that 
reaſon. - kene faith, he was of no ac- 


made for words, but words for things. He died 
97 years old. | | 


* 
* * ä 


1 


E PIM E. 


Pimenides is by all acknowledged a 
Cetan ( though contrary to the Cu- 
ſtom of that Place he wore long 
Hair ;) but in the Town where he was 
born they agree not. Laertius following the 
greater part of Writers, ſaith it was (2) C70, 
a, Strabo, Phæſtus. There is no leſs difference 


(0) Fa. 22 the names of his Parents; ſome call his 


n el. (H) Varro, (e) Plutarch, and () Tertullian, 
— — is, (2) 8 forty, in which Interyal of 
Laer Time, moſt of his Kindred died; at the end 
hereot awaking, he betook himſelf again to 
00 4nſeni fix the Tearch of his Sheep, thinking it the ſame, 
grenda reſp. or the next day to that wherein he lay down, 
(f) be anima. and that he had ſlept but a little while; not 
55 4tic. che finding it, he returned to the Field where he ſaw 
under in all things changed, and a Stranger in Poſſeſſion 
Sides ſeems thereof: Thence to the City much amazed; go- 
lille, as alſo jng into his own Houſe, they queſtioned who 
— 1 he was; at laſt he met with his younger Bro- 
+ ay one ther, now grown old, by whom he was intorm'd | 
hath 6. the of all that paſſed, and the time of his abſence. 


) De ling. 
6 


commanded by the Oracle to luſtrate the Ci- 
ty, lent Nicias, Son of, Niceratus with a Ship 
to Creet, to defire Epimenides to-come to them, 
which he did, and there contratted acquain- 
rance with Solon, whom he privately inſtructed, 
ſerting him in the way of making Laws. He 
reduced the Divine Rights to a leſſer Charge; he 
mederated the Mournings of the Citizens, he 
added ſome Sacrifices to the Ceremonies of 
Funerals, taking away Barbarous Cuſtoms which 
the Women uſed upon thoſe occaſions : and 
(which was of greateſt concernment) by Pro- 
pitiations, Procurations, and Offerings, he Lu- 
ſtrated and Expiated the City, rendring the 
People more obſequious to Juſtice and Unity, 
(o) and ſtaied the Peſtilence in this manner: 
He took Sheep, Black and White, and brought 
them into the Areopagus z there he let them 
looſe, ro go whither they would, giving or- 
der to thoſe who tollowed them, that when- 
loever any of them lay down, they ſhould 
Sacrifice in that place to the proper Deity, 
whereby the Plague ceaſed. Hence it is, that 
at this day, ( faith Laertivs) are to be ſeen in 
many Azhenan Villages, Nameleſs Altars, Mo- 
numents of that Expiation. Some affirm he 
imputed it to the Oonian Impiety (of which 
already in the Lite of Solon) and atſwagel it, 
by putting to Death two Young Men, Catinus 
and Creſtbius. 

(p) He is ſuppoſed firſt to have built Tem- C) Leer. 
ples; one he Erected in Athens to the Eumenides; 
another he intended to Conſecrate to the 
Nymphs, but a voice from Heaven was heard 


(o) Laerks 


other 7. 


0 Plirs 7.52. Pliny and Laertius, that he grew old in as many 


days as he had ſlept years: (i) ſome affirm he 


(1) Laert, 
{elf in cutting up Roots. 
Many other Wonders are Reported of 
Ou him; * ſome ſay, he received Food of the 


* Nymphs, which he kept in an Oxes Hoof, 
N and took thereof a little every day, requiring 
no other Suſtenance, never being ſeen to ear, 
(&) he often counterteited Reſurrection from 


92 Death to Life; his (/) Soul gong our of his 
* Body whenſoever he pleaſed, and returning 

again. 8 3 
a) Laws (n) He is reported to be the firſt that luſtra- 
(eo. ted Houſes and Fields, (z) which he performed 


by Verſe. To this end the Arhenans in the forty 


in thele words, Epime nides, not io the Nymphs, 


Plutarch ſaith, he awaked an Old Man; () * to Jupiter. 


%) Beholding the Haven Munychia, he ſaid (9) Plat. vit. 


| to thoſe who ſtood by, how þlind is Man to 
ſlept not, but retired a while, employing him- the future! The Arherans would tear this Ha- 


ven in pieces with their Teeth, if they foreſaw 
how much it will infeſt the City: This he fore- 
told many years before it came to paſs, which 


was in the ſecond year of the 114 Olympiad, 


when * put a Garriſon of Macedonians 
into the Munychia. | | 

The Athenians being afraid of the Perſian 
Navy, he fold them, it would not Invade them 
for many years, and when it did, the Per/ians 
ſhould not effect the leaſt of their Hopes, bur 
depart home with greater Loſs to themſelves 
than they had given their Adverſaries : which 


| 


ſixth Olympiad, viſited with a Plague, and 


was fulfilled in the Fights at Marathon and 
Salamis. | 


— — * 


NIITFNIE 


CTDES. 


citing Phlegon. 


citing Phlegon, 


(s) Tuſc. queſt. 


He foretold the Laccdemontans (and Cretans 
| alſo) the Overthrow they ſhould receive by 
the Arcadians, which hapned when Emnricra- 
tes and Archidamus Reigned in Lacedemon. 
Theſe Predictions, (for which the (a) Greci 
ans eſteemed him (b) (Divine, beloved of the 
Gods, (c) and put him in the number of their 
Sophiſts; the (d) Cretans,) whole Prophet he 
is {tiled by (e) St. Paul) Sacrificed to him as a 
God) were either not known, or not credited by 
Ariſtotle, who avers, he uſed not to Propheſie 
of future things, but only ſuch as were paſt and 
obſcure. 
For his Luſtration of the City and other 
things he was much Honoured by the Atheri- 
ans, who Offered him many Gifts, would have 
* Rewarded him with a Talent, and appointed 
a Ship to Tranſport him back to Creet : he re 
fuſed their Gifts and Megey, nor would accept 
of any thing but a little Branch of Sacred Olive, 
out of the Tower, wherewith ( having pro- 
cured a League betwixt the Cnoffrans and Atbe- 
nian) he returned home; and ſoon after 
died (f) 157 years old, or according to, (g) 
others, 150, the Crerans = = err but one 
of zoo. Xenophanes affirms he heard him when 
he was 154 years of Age. His Body the Lage- 
demonians kept by the direction of the Oracle. It 
was takeg up many years after, marked all 
over with Characters, whence aroſe a Proverb 
concerning abſtruſe things, the Skin of Epimeni- 
des; He called himſelt Macus, others named 
him Cures. ; 
He was a great * Poet, and writ many things 
in Verſe; the Subject of his Writings were 
theſe. 
Initiations, Auſtrations, and other obſcure 
matters in Verſe, . 
The Generation and Theogony of the Curetes 


— 


Ihe Building of Argo, and Expedition of Ja- 
{on to Colchos, 6500 Verſes. 

Of Sacrifices, in proſe. 

Of the Cretan Common-wealth. 
- Of Minos and Radamanthus. 

* Of Oracles and Reſponſes, out o 


{ which -D. 77... 
Saint Paul cites this Verſe. 


nw E 6. 
m * PI}; 0 . ad 
7 tum. Ice 


tlie Place, 


xy d ec αν xgx2 ela, napipss df. . 


The Cretans are alteqys Liers, Evil Beaſts, 
Slow-belhies. 


* ; N 
There is extant under his name (faith La- 
ertius) an Epiſtle to Solon concerning the Or- 
ders of Government given by Minos to the 
Cetans : which Demetrius conceives of latter 
date, not written in the. Cretan, but Athenian 
Languages but I have met with another to this 

ect. | 


Epimenides to Solon. 


B* of Comfort Friend; for if Piſiſtratus were 
Ruler of Athenians, inured to Servitude, 
and void of Diſcipline, his way perhaps might 
continue for ever. But now he fi 2 not baſe 
People, but ſuch as are mindful of Solos * a 
ons, who aſhamed 75 their Bondage will not brook 
his Tyranny, And tho be ſhould ſettle himſelf in 
the Government unmoveable, yet I hope it till 
not devolve to his Children; for it is bard for free 
perſons, brought up under excellent Laws, to ſuf - 


fer Bondage. As for you, wander not, hut come to 


Creet to me, voher you will find no Oppreſſive Mo- 
narch. Hin Travelling up and down you ſhould light 
upon {pe of bis Friends, 1 fear you may ſuffer 
me Miſchief. 


() There were two more of this name, one 4) Lane. 


and Coribantes, 5000 Verſes. 


a Genealogiſt : The other writ inthe Dorick Di- 
aleQ concerning Rhodes. | 


nts 


— —— 


Herecydes was of Syrus ( one of the 
Cyclades near Delis) Son of Badys, or 
as others, Babis; Born according to 
Suidas in the 46 Olympiad; he lived 

in the time of A/yattes King of Lydia; contem- 
porary with the ſeven Sophiſts by ſome ac- 
counted one of them. Laertius ſaith he was in 
the fifty ninth Olympiad (a) Cicero in the time 
of Servius Tullus. 

There are who affirm he heard Pittacus; 
others ſay he had no Maſter. but Procured and 
Studied by himſelf the abſtruſe Books of the 
Phænicians. l 

(95 Many ſtrange . are related of him; 
(c) In Srus being thirſty, he required Water 
of one of his Scholars, which (4) (being drawn 
out of a Well) he drank, and thereupon decla- 


red there would be an Earthquake within three 
days in that Iſland; which hapning as he 


CYDES 


aſcribed by Cicero not to a Divine, but a Natural 
„„ 

(e) Again going to Junc's Temple in Janus. 
he beheld a Ship with full Sail entring the Har. 
bour, he ſaid to thoſe that were preſent, it 
would never come into the Haven; whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, a Storm aroſe, and the Ship ſunk 
in their fight. 

(J Going by Meſſana to Olympia, he advi- (5 Lie 
ſed Perilaus, at whole Houle he lay, to remove 
thence with all his Family ; which he obeyed 
not: Meſſana was ſoon after taken. 

g) He bad the Lacedemomans not to eſteem (,, 2 
Gold or Silver. Hercules having ſo commanded *© 
him ina Dream, who appeared likewiſe to the 
Kings, and bad them obey Pherecydes: this 
ſome aſcribe to Pythagoras. 

He held Opinions contrary to Thales, but 
(Y) agreed with him in that of Water, that it is % 4% Tu. 


te) Apollon. 
i bid. Late: n 


foretold, gained him much Credit: though 


principal of all things. He {aid the Gods iy War, in ct: 
, able 
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40. I 


Chiliad. 


Liert, 


HA 


Cer. v. Table dv · / He firſt aſſerted the immortali-1 


ty of the Soul, according to ſome. Tae. 
tzes affirms he was Maſter to Thales, but that 
ſuits not with their times: That he inſtructed 
Pythagoras is generally acknowledged. 

The manner of his death is varioufly rela- 
ted. I Hermippus faith, in a War betwixt 
the Epheſians and Magneſians, he defirous the 
Epheſians might be Victors, demanded of one 
preſent, whence he was? Who anſwer'd of 
Epheſus : Draw me then, faith he, by the leggs 
into the Magneſian Territory, and bid your 
Countrymen, after they have gained the Bat- 
tle, bury me. I am Pherecydes. This meſſage 
he delivered ; they overcame the Magne/tans, 
and finding Pherecydes dead, buried him honou- 
rably : Some affirm he went to Delphi, and 
threw himſelf from the Corycean Mountain; 
But the more general Opinion is, that = he died 
moſt miſerably, his whole body eaten up 
with Lice (Pliny faith, with Serpents which 
broke out of his Skin) whereby when his 
Face became deform'd, he avoided and refu- 
ſed the Sight of his Acquaintance; when 
any one came to viſit him (as Pythagoras did) 
and demanded how he did, he putting our 
his Finger at the Key-Hole, conſumed by 
his Diſeaſe, ſhewed them the condition of 
his whole Body: Saying Xe? , the skin 
fheweth : Which words the Philoſophers take 
in an ill Senſe : The De/zans affirm the God of 
that place ſent this Diſeaſe to him out of an- 
ger, becauſe he boaſted much of his own wiſ⸗ 
dom to his Diſciples, ſaying, if he ſhould ne- 
ver Sacrifice to any God, he Thould lead a life 
no leſs pleaſant than thoſe that offered Heca- 
tombs. P thagoras buried him ; his Tomb car- 
ried this Inſcription 


und; 
Who further would be ſatisfied, muſt ſound 
Pythagoras, of Greeks the moſt renoum d. 


Some affirm he was the firſt that writ ip Proſe, 
which others aſcribe to Cad mus. He writ © 
Heptamuchos or Thocrafia , perhaps | 
ſame with his Theology, ten Books containing 
the Origin and — the Gods (if not 
miſtaken for the Theogony of the Lounger 
Pherecydes) an obſcure dark work, the — 
ries whereof Idore cited by Clement Alexandri- 
nus conceives taken from the Prophecy of Cham. 
Concerning this Book there is extant an E- 
piſtle under the name of Pherecydes, but may 
well be ſuſpected to be ſpurious. 


Pherecydes to Thales. 
x We may you die whenever your fatal 


hour arrives; as ſoon as I receiv'd your 

© Letter I fell Sick, was over-run with Lice, and 
© hada Fever; whereupon I gave order to my 
© Servants, that as ſoon as I was Buried they 
* ſhould carry the Book to you; if you, witht 
* reſt ofthe Wiſe Men approve it, publiſh it; 1 
you approve it not, publiſh it not, for me it doth 
not pleaſe; there is no certainty in it: whatſo- 
© ever the a ny ſaith, you muſt underſtand 
* otherwiſe; for I write in Fables, conſtrain'd 
by my Diſeaſe. I have not admitted of any 
* Phyfician or Friend, but when they came to the 
© door, and ask'd how it was was with me, put- 
ting my Finger out at the Key-hole, I ſhew- 
ed them how deſperate il 1 Iwas, and beſpoke . 
them to come on the Morrow to the Funeral 
© of Pherecydes. f 

There was another of this name of the ſame 


Of wiſdom I compriſe the utmoſt bo 


* 


Iſland, an Aſtrologer: There are more menti - 
oned by Suidas. 
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a Laert. pref. 


b Cic. acad. 
#ſt. 4. 
Suid. 


4. 
Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 1 * 


gere . had a twofold beginning, 
one from Anaximander, another from 
Pythagoras. Anaximander was Diſ- 
ciple to Thales, whence that Phi. 
loſophy was called lonick ; Thales being an 
Ionian, for he was of Miletus. Pythagoras was 
Diſciple to Pherecydes , that King of Philo- 
ſophy called, from the Place where he taught, 
Italick. Thales was ſucceeded. by Anaxt- 
mander, Anaximander by Anaximenes, Anaxi- 
menes by Anaxagoras,Anaxagoras by Archelaus, 
in whom (as Plutarch Laertius and others 
affirm) it ended, Socrates (the Scholar of 
Archelaus) introducing Morality. 
Anaximander a Miletian, 6 Countryman, 
Companion and © Kinſman of Thales; was his 
Diſciple alſo, and © Succeſſor in the Propa- 


© Strab. lib. 1. gation of his Doctrine; Son of Praxiades(cor- 


ruptly called by © ſome Praxidamus) born the 
third Year of the 42d Olympiad. * He flou- 


» Strab. lib. 1. metry ; * being next Homer, the firſt Maſter 


hn. 3. 8. 


of that Science ; he firſt ſer forth a Geogra- 
phick Table, of which Laertius is to be un- 
derſtood, who affirms, He deſign d the Circum- 
ference of the Sea and Land. 

> Tn the 5oth Olympiad he found out the 
Obliquity of the Zodiack, hat is (faith Pliay) 


noxes z whence m Salmaſius conceives the 
uſe of his Dial was only to delineate the Tropick ec. 
and Equinottial points; that they did not ſerve 
to diftinguiſh the hours or twelve parts of 
the day, he proverh, becauſe the very name 
des in that ſenſe or the diviſion of the day in- 
to twelve equal parts, was not known a long 
time after, CO 

He adviſed the Lacedemonians to quit 
their City and Houſes, and to lie armed in the 
open Field, foretelling an Earth-quake which 
threw downthe whole City, and tore away a 
piece of the Mountain Taygerzs. 

o As he ſung, the Boys uſed to deride him, r 
whereupon he ſaid, We muſt learn to ſing ; 
better for the Boys. 

Of his Auditors are remembred Anaximenes 
and Parmenides. 

Of his Writings, theſe. 

P Tet enge, Of Nature. 


m Plinia Ee 


n Cicer, divi- 
nat. Plin,2, 79 


This Treatiſe 


Laert. riſhed moſt in the time of Po/ycrates, Tyrant] perhaps Laertius means, who faith he digeſted yy 
of Samos. ts | — | his Opinions into Commentaries, which Book?“ 
| Suid, He demonſtrated the Compendium of Geo. fell into the hands of Apollodorus the Athe- 


man. 


Tis meidds. 


TIv2t Tay aFAcyay. 


Of the Sphere, with other things- 


1 Laut. be op,. Gale of all things. i He invented] He was, according to Apollodorus 64 years 
che on, and ſet up the firſt in an open place] old the ſecond year of the 58th Olympiad, and 

k Suid, at Lacedemon. x He found out the ui- died ſoon after. 

ng noctial Solſtices and Horologies ; 1 He framed 


Horoſcopes to denote the Topicks and Aqui- 


CHAP. 


ian Ir 


. diti- 
in. 2. 79 


. 
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a * 


— 2 


— 
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— noone 


Si HAD. by 1 1 
If bil Opinion I! 1 


Seft. 1- That Infinity is the principle of * bll 
things. 


ad.queſt, Hales(faith Cicero) who held that all things 

5 15 £ T conſi 7 of Water, could not perſwade his 
Countryman and Companion Anaximander there- 
to, for be aſſerted That Infinity is that whereof 

b peplar pbil. l. 4 things were made, or ( according to Þ Pla. 

Fore, ad TarcÞ Laertius and * Juſtin Marmi, that it is 

tas the principle and Element of things (tor theſe 
two he confounded, as was oblerved of his 

4 Laert- Maſter Thales) d but not declared what this in. 
finity is, whether Air, Water, Earth, or any other 

Body, for which he was condemned by Plutarch. 

That it is © one, inſinite in magnitude (not 
number) whence f A4i/tozle reprehends him 
for imagining contrarieties can proceed from 
the ſame Principle. 8 That zz is for that Reaſon 
is infinite, that it may not fail, 

b That the parts thereof are changed ; the 
whole is immutable. i (Simplicius faith movea- 
ble) * That out of it all things proceed, and 
reſolve into it. 


- Symplic . m 
10 1. 2. 

U. 1. 5 
fPlut. plac. 
phil. 1. 3. 

Laert. 

4 Cap. 6. 
i cicer. Acad. 


queſt 4 
k Plut. plac. 
Phil, 1. 3. 


Juſt. Aut. pa- "That there are infinite Worlds generated which 
2 corrupt into that whereof they were generated, 
Seft. 2. Of the Heavens. 

N 08 0 F ; 
0 1 1 S Opinion ( according to ! Cicero) was, 
that the Gods are 49 ( 2 . / 

ginning) riſing and ſetting by long Intervals, an 
1 — 25 inuumerable Worlds : This m Plu- 
Ay tarch and Stobæus apply to the Heavens and 
Stars. But how can we (adds Cicero) under- 
a Stob, ſtand a God that is not Eternal. a That Heaven 

conſiſts of cold and heat mixed. | 

That the Stars are globous inſtances conſiſting of 
Air full of Fire, reſpiring Flames at ſome certain 
o Stob, part : o mov'd by the Circles and Spheres where- 


in they inhere which aſſertion Ariſtotle bor. 
rowed from hence. 

v That the Sun is ſeated higheſt, the Moon 
next, then the fixed Stars and Planets. 

That the Circle of the Sun, is 4 28 times 
(Theodorer faith 26) greater than the Earth, 
having a hollow Circle about it like a Chariot- 
Wheel, full of Fire; in one part whereof there is 


That the circle c 


a Mouth, at which the Fire is ſeen as out of the 

hole of a Flute, which is the Sun * equal in big- t lu plac. 

neſs with 52 art h. ah Phil. 2. 21. 
That hf cauſe of the Suk gel. fs the © Laer. 

ſtopping thut bole int he midſt, 4 pr: ch. the 

Fire iſſues. 

of the Moon is 29 times t Flut. plac. 

greater than the Earth, like a Chariot Wheel, ba- Bi 2. 24 

ving a bollow Orb, in the midſt full of Fire (lie 

the Sun) and oblique, breathing Fire out at one 

part as out of a Tunnel. 

That the Eclipſe of the Moon happens accon- 

ding to ber Converſions, when the 12 

tohich the Fire iſſueth, is ſtopped. .. Ie 6018 

That the Moon bath a light of ber uon Pluti - plac, 

but very thin, * that ſhe ſhineth in the Light ſhe Phil. 2. 28. 

borroweth from the Sun; which two aſſertions * Lt. 

are ſo far / from being inconſiſtent; that it is the 2 As a Leamed 


u Plut. act 
ath out of phil a. 25. 


* 


common opinion both are true. | Perſon conceives 
| upon thoſe words 
Sect 3. Of Meteors, of Laert. 


b Hat wind is a fluxion of the air, when NE 

0 the molt ſubtle and liquid parts thereof Theoricas Pur- 

© are either ſtirred or reſolved by the Sun. bachii Pag. 
De That Thunders, Lightnings, Preſters, and _ Plac 

* Whirl-winds are cauſed by the wind encloſed in 55% 3. 7. 

a thick Cloud, which by reaſon of its lightneſs c Pur. plac. 
© breaketh forth violently ; the Rupture of the %. 3: 3- 
Cloud maketh a crack, and the divulſion by . 

* reaſon of the blackneſs cauſeth a flaſhing 
Light. 4 Seneca more expreſly, He aſcribed all 4 wr. queſt; 

*to wind. Thunder (nh he) is the ſound of a 2. 18. 

breaking Clcud : Why unequal ? becauſe the 

* breakings are unequal, Why doth it thunder in 

a clear day? Becauſe even then the wind breaks 

through the thick and dry air. Why ſometimes 


doth it thunder and not lighten? Becauſe the 


* thinner and weaker Spirit is able to make a 
flame but nor a ſound. What is Lightning? 
The agitation of the Air ſevering it ſelf, and 
* ruſhing down, diſcloſing a faint Fire. Whar is 
* Thunder? The motion of a piercing thick ſpirit. 
e All things are ſo order'd,that ſome influence e Sen. nar. 
deſcend from the ther upon inferiour things; ſo cf. . ig. 


| Fire ſounds, forc'd upon cold Clouds : When it 


breaks them it ſhines; the fewer Flames beget 

* Lightnings, the greater, Thunder : A great parr, 

the reſt was altered from its natural kind by its 

* exceſhve Heat. 

i That the firſt Creatures were bred in humi- 

* dity, and encloſed within ſharp thorny Barks, Fiplut. Plac. 
but as they grew older, they became drier, and Phil. 


at laſt the Bark being broken round about them, 
they lived ſome little time after it. 


* 


Lib. 2. 


- at the taking of Sardis when 


3 


| Naximenes, was a Mileſian , So 
of Euriſtratus, * Friend, bitt 
ple and Succeſſour to Anaximan: 
der. According to Euſebius he 
flouriſhed in the ſecond year of the 56th Olym- 
piad.* Suidas ſaith heliv'd in the 55th Olympiad 
| #5 Over- 
threw C us. So that the account of * Apol- 
lodorus (who affirms he was born in the 63d 
Olympiad ) is corrupt. He heard alſo, as 


ſome a Parmenides. He uſed the Ionick 
Diale&, plain, and incompoſed. * Pliny calls 
him the Inventor of Gnomonicks ; but per- 


haps it is a miſtake for Anaximander. Of his au- 


ditors were Anaxagoras and Diogenes Apollonites. 


© Diſcourſes with Thales. 


Theſe two Epiſtles of his are preſerved by 
Laertiis. | 0 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


$ Yor having lived happily even to old age, 
= 
out of his 


ended his days unfortunately. One night 
© gol ouſe (as he uſed) with his 
n Mai to contemplate the Stars, gazing, and not 
© taking heed to the place, he lighted upon a 
© precipiceand fell down. This was the fate of 
© the Mileſian Aſtronomer. But let us who were 
© his Auditors, 3 the Memory of the Per- 
ſon, and our Sons and Auditors after us. Let 
© us ſtill retain his Sayings, and 


„ 
. 


| Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


« Ou are more adviſed than we, who leay- 


bv ing Samos for Crotona live there in quiet; 
© the Eacides prove injurious to others, and the 
© Milefians want not 'Tyrants of their own chooſ- 
© ing. The King of Media is likewile terrible to 
© us, but would not be ſo, ſhould we pay him 


„Tibute. The Ionians are reſolved to war with 


the Medes for the general Liberty, and if 
© they fight we have no hope of Safety. How 
© then can Anaximenes, perplexed with fear of 
© death and Slavery apply his Mind to Celeſtial 
© Speculations? But you are coveted by the Co- 
tonians, and all Iraltans ; Auditors come to 
© you as far as from Sicily. 


"CHAP. Il. 


His Opinions. 


Sekt. 1. That the Air is the Principle of all things. 


Plut. de Plac, 
Tuſtin Martyr, 
Paræn. 1. 3. 
Phil. 


E held that the Ar is the Principle of the 
Unverſe, of which all things are engendred, 

and into which they reſolve, our Souls by which we 
live are Air, ſo Spirit and Air contain in being all 


His Life: 


begin all our 


the World, for Spirit and Air are two names g- 

nifying one thing. | 

That he Air is God, begotten, immenſe ,  Cic. de ug, 

inflmte, ever i ion; hat thoſe things de r. 1. 
» ever in motion; d but that thoſe things ge, 


Cc. acad, 


which ariſe out of it are finite, 1 is begotten, 4. Py 


Earth, Water, Fire, then of theſe all things. That 
the Air is God underſtands of the faculties 
penetrating through the Elements or Bodies. 


SeQt. 2. Of the Heavens. 


Hat « the ou;ward Superficies of Heaven 7s © plu. pla. 
Earthly. Phil. 2. 11. 
That the Stars are of a fiery Subſtance, invi- 
ſible, Earthly Bodies intermixt with then; that 
they are inherent, as nails in Chryſtal. | . 
That“ they are forced back by the thick refi- 4 Plat. plu, 
fling Air, and move not above (or under) but Phil. a. 23. 
about the Earth. ' , 7. ! 
4 That the Sun is flat as a plate, of fiery ſub- phit. 2. ic. 
ance. 
That 3 the Signs of Summer and Winter come 2 plit. pl. 
not by the Moon, but by the Sun only. Phil 2. 19. 
That e the Sun is eclipſed when the Mouth 8 
out of which iſſueth his heat, is cloſed. * 
That the Mooz is likewiſe of a Fiery Nature. p,,, 
That the Moon is eclipſed when tbe Mouth Plat. pla. fil. 
out of which iſſueth her beat, is cloſed. 2. 29. 


SQ. 3. Of Meteors, 


Hat the Clouds are made by condenſation of Plut. plac. phi 
| Air, Rain by condenſation of the Clouds, 3+ 

out of which it is ſqueezed Snow of Rain congeal'd 

in falling, and Hail of the ſame, contratted by a 

cold Wind. | | 

Concerning Thunder, Lightning, c. To the aſ Srob. 
ſertion of Anaximander he added the compariſon 
of the Sea, which being broken with Oars ſhineth. 

That the Rainbow is made by refleclion of | 
the Sun-beams upon a thick Cloud, which, not Plut. de pla. 
able to pierce it, are refratted upon it. Phil. 3. 5. 

That Earthquakes proceed from: the rarity and 
dryneſs of the Earth, one being caus'd by exceſſive 
heat, the other by exceſſive cold. Further explain- 
ed by * Ariſtotle thus; He held that the Earth, Plutarch dt 
as well when it is moiſt as when it is dry, break-1! jk. ah 
eth, and by theſe great pieces thereof which uſe to, gore 
fall upon it, 1s ſhaken : Hence it is that Eurth- gueſt. s. ic. 
roy happen either in droughts or great Rains: 

y droughts it is broken, and by great Showers 
exceſſroely moiſtned parts likewiſe in ſunder. 

He called the contraftion and Condenſation plut. de 
of matter, cold; the laxation and rarity thereof, primo Iris. 
heat; whence -a Man breaths out 0 25 Mouth 
both hot and cold ; his breath compreſt by his Lips 
aud condens'd is cold; but breathed forth wit 


an open Mouth is hot by reaſon of the rarity. 
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Naxagoras was of Glagomenæ, Son of 
Hegefibulus or Eubulus, born in the 
voti Olympiad according to Apo/lo- 

; dorus; in the firſt year thereof; Emi- 

nent for his noble birth and wealthy fortunes, 

but more for his magnanimous Contempt ot 

Flut. contra them. He left his Lands and Patrimony, (faith 

Toe fl. 3. b. Cicero,) to learn and obtain the Divine de. 

12 light of Philoſophy : And « converted himſelf 

from civil Affairs to the knowledge of things. 

Suidas affirms he left his Grounds to Sheep and 

Camels to be eaten up: And therefore Apolloni 

as Tyaneus ſaid, he read Philoſophy to Beaſts 

rather than to Men. Plato derides him for 

quitting his Eſtate; Laertius reports he aſſign d 

it to his Friends; whereupon being by them 

accuſed of improvidence ; why ( anſwered 
he ) do not you take care of it ? To one whore 

proved him, as taking no care of his Country . 

wrong me not, faith he, my greateſt Care is my 

Country, pointing to the Heavens. To ano- 

ther, asking for what end he was born , he 

anſwered, 10 contemplate the Sun Moon, and 

Heavens. In fine, he withdrew himlſelt 

to contemplation of natural Philoſophy not 

regarding civil affairs. In this Study Araxt- 
menes was his Maſter * from whom he received 
his Learning. 

In . year of his Age the firſt 
of the 75th Olympiad, Colliades being Archon 
(whom Laertius corruptly calls Ca//:as) at the 
time of Xerxes's Expedition into Greece he went 
to Athens to ſtudy Philoſophy, where he con- 
tinued thirty Years, and was honoured with 
the Title of Nie zhe Mind, as being the firſt that 
added that principle to Matter; 10 Amon. 


Where dwells ſam d Anaxagoras, the Mind, 


* 


* Hip. mai. 


w 


e Laert, 


f Cicer. de nat. 
dear. I. 


1 Laert. 


> For be that Agent firſt to matter joyn d, 
ger — Which things confuſed orderly deſign'd. 
ird. 5 A 
1 
* Of his Opinions. 
2. 


Seft. 1. Of the firſt principles, and beginning of 


things. 


H held that the material principle of all things 
is one and many dt, parts infimte, 


nat. 


I Blood of ſinall ſanguine dro! 


Nature aſſerted 


1 


Anaxagoras's Country, time, and ſtudy of Philoſophy. 


are made mutually of each other,therefore they 
were in each other before; for if it be neceſſa- 
ry, that whatſoever is made, be made of that 
which is, or is not, but that it ſhould be made 
of that which is not impoſſible, wherein all 
agree that ever diſcourſed upon Nature, it fol- 
lows neceſſarily, that they be made of things 
that are, and are within theſe v things, 
though by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, not diſcern- 
able by us: Hence it is that they ſay, every 
thing is mixt with every thing; becauſe chey ſee © 
Soy, made of any thing : but things ſeem 
different, and are called divers in reſpe& to one 
another,by reafon that the multirude of Infinites 
which are within aboundeth in the Miſtion; for 
the whole is neither quite white nor black, 
Fleſh nor Bone, but every thing ſeemeth to be 
ot the Nature of that whereof it hath moſt 
x of ſimple Nourifhment, as Bread, Water, 
and the like, are bred the Hair, Veins, Arteries, 
Nerves, Bones, and other parts of the Body, 
all things are therefore in this food, as Nerves, 
Bones, and the like, diſcernable by Reaſon, 
though not by Senſe : Of theſe Atomes the 


k Plut. 


| whole World conſiſteth, as 1 Gold of Grains ;1 re, 
| theſe homogeneal parts are the matter of all 


things, his Opinion is thus expreſt by a Lucre- = Lib. 1. 


TIS, 


Next Anaxagoras we muſt purſue, 
And his Homoiomeria review; 

A term that's no where mention'd but among 
The Greeks; too copious for our narrow tongũe: 
* Yet may the ſenſe be in more words array d; 
Ihe principle of all things, entrails made 
Of ſmalleſt Entrails, bone of ſmalleſt bone, 


8 9s reduc'd to one; 
Gold of ſmall grains, earth of ſmall Sands 
* compatted, | 


Small drops to Water, ſparks to Fire conttacted; 
The like in every Big ſuppos'd, yet he 
om all vacuum free; 
And held that each corporeal Being might 
© Be ſubdivided into Infinite. 


That“ God is an infinite ſelf-moving Mind a Laden. falſ. 
that this divine * infinite Mind not encloſed '* 1. 5- Py 
in any Body, : is the efficient caufe of alle Es 
things ; out of the infinite matter confiſting, '4uguſ. cir. 
of fm * 2. 


i Plat. plac, ſimular, and contrary, continuous to the touch, i 
Phil 1. 3. ſuſtaining themſelves, not contained by any other. | 
diſt, Phyſ. His grounds theſe : Firſt, becauſe, according to 
4 456 the common Rule of natural Philoſophers, of 
CY thy. nothing proceeds nothing, it is not poſſible any 
thing can be made of that which is not; or that 
which hath a being can be reſolved into that 
which hath none. Secondly, becauſe contraries 


| 


ilar parts , _ thing being made ac- del. 
cording to its Species by the divine Mind, who 
when all things were at firſt confuſedly mingled 
together, came and reduced them to order. 


SeQ 2. Of the Heavens. 
Hat the higher parts of the World are full of 
Fire, the Power that is there he called ether, 
and that properly, ſaith Ariſtotle, for the Body, 
which is continually in quick motion, is gon. 
celv 


on 


Ariſt. Met. . 


— 
* D —_— - 
— — —ẽ— — U —— — ¶ — ͤ — 


y IN Cratylo. 


© Hills and Waters; that * the inequality in 


ber Face proceeds from a mixture, cold and 


<Earthly, for there is Darkneſs mixt with her 
{Fiery Per whence the is called a. Star, or 
© falſe Light. Plato faith, that the Moon 
© was occaſion of Diſhonour to him, becauſe 
© he aſſumed the Original of this Opinion of her 


© borrowing Light, to himſelf, whereas it was 


Ault - 
z Plut. plac. 
$hil. 3. 1. 


much more Ancient. "oY oe 

That the milky way is the ſhadow of 
the Earth upon that part of Heaven, when 
© the Sun, being underneath, enlightens not all: 


* Meteor. 1.8. * * Or as Ariſtotle, that the Milky way is the 


© light of ſome Stars, for the Sun being under 
© the Earth, Icoks not upon ſome. Stars, the 


\ . © light of thoſe, on whom he looks is not ſeen, 


OO OO OS OA COA — —— B —— —„—̃ — en — ——— 


© being ſwallowed u 
© of thoſe which are hindred by the 
© the Suns illumination, 
© tins ſai 
_ © fletion of the light of the Sun. 


ail. Metew, Hat Comets are the co-apparition of 


1. 6. 


each other, as that they ſeem to touch one 
another: or as Laertius, 
© nets, emitting Flames. 


* ether, as Sparkles, and therefore ſoon extin- 
Par Nee | 1 


> Laert. 
Plut. plac. phil. 
3» % 


| © Clouds is cauſed Lightning, of the greatneſs 
poreal Fire, whirl-winds, of the more Cloud 
« Preſter of Hm 


Flur. plac. 
3+ Se 


„ That the Rain bow is a refraction of the 
* Sun's light upon a thick dark Cloud, oppoſite | 


in his; the proper light 
th from 
is the Galaxy , Laer. 


he held the Galaxy to be the re- 


Sect. 3. Of Meteors. . 


r 


< wandring Stars, which approach ſo near 


* the concourſe of Pla- 


That © falling are ſhot down from the 


i | 
That © Thunder is the Collifion of the 
© Clouds, lightning their mutual attrition: or, 
© as Plutareb; the Cold falling upon the Hot, 
* or the ætherial upon the aerial, the noiſe which 
© it makes is Thunder: of the blackneſs of the 


© of the light Thunderbolts, of the more cor- 


That Lightning diftills from the æther; and 


that from that great heat of Heaven many left. i 1959; II 
That the Soul is that which moveth, that * Plat. las 
* it is aerial, and hath a Body of the nature of b. + 1. 


© things fall down, which the Clouds preſerve 
*a long time encloſed. | 


I haled, the remainder became Salt. 


* pallages, it either finds a way to Heaven, or 
© forceth one: which Laertias obſcurely ex- 

Ne the repulſion of the Air upon the 
N rt b * 2 | i 4 þ " 


. ˙ ANAXAGORAS 7 

ceived to be Divine by Nature, for that rcaſon |* to him as a Looking-glaſs; by the fame rea- 
called ether, none of thoſe that are here below [ſon (ſaith he) appeared chiefly in Pontus, two 
bei 9 K ( y tx 4 q | 

4 Plut. Plac. t che amkiabt ether being of a at Nes Rosen of Carre. 

Phir. 2. 13+ © Fiery Nature by the ſwiftneſs of its Moron, * the Air, by the Sun. * 
* ſhatcheth up Stones from the Earth, which] That“ 

t Plut, plac, © | - |© or Ather, which bei * 

Phil. 2. 16. “ ried from Eaſt to Weſt. 3 to aſcend, when it gets into OS $6 "q 
. Plut. plac, That * the Stars are impelled by the |* Caverps of the Earth, finding difficulty in the s * 
phil. 2. 23. © condenſation of the Air about the Poles, which |* getting out, cauſeth that ſhaking; for the 

.  * the Sun makes more ſtrong by compreffingg. upper parts of the Forth contract themſelves 
Achil.Tat. Jag That the © Stars are "Fanhly, ind that after 2 benefit of Rain, Nature having made 
in Arat. the firſt Secretion of the Elements, the Fire |* the whole Body thereof alike, lax and ipongy, 

© ſeparating, it ſelf, drew ſome parts of the Earth the parts, as in a Ball, 8 

© to, its, own Nature, and made them like, Fire: |* the ſuperior, that which is inhabited 

© whereupon he farther affirmed. I the interior, the other: This wind Fettivg 
Flut. plac. The Sun is a burning Plate or Stone, into the inferior parts, breaks the cofde 


That * Snow is not white, but "black, nor de, K. 
© did it ſeem white to him, becauſe he knew 7 f + 


the Water whereof it 
* black. 58 


Sed. 4. Of the Earth. 


is congealed to, be 


from the mind, the heavy 
© rained the lochelt 
* light the higheſt, as the fire: thoſe betwixr 


Earth, which is flat, the Humidity beingrarified 
; by the Sun. 2 | 


Sun about it, and the unctious part being ex- 


That © as ſoon as the World was me. 
© living Creatures produced out of the 
the World enclined of it ſelf towards the 
South, accord ing to Divine Providence; that 
© ſome parts thereof might be Habitable, others 
p not kad | 

Heat and Cold. 


* poſition. 


place, as the Earth; the 


both, the middle, as the Air and Water : thus 
the Sea ſubſiſts upon the ſuperficies of the 


cable, by reaſon of the extremities of 


That © the miſtion of the Elements is by ap- ? 


Hart the beginning of Motion 5 Ing 
| dies o 


That the primitive humidity being diffuſed, p12. pr. hit, 
* as a Pool was burned by the motion of the 3. - 1 


and Plut. plac.phil. 
or! d, 2. 8. 


Har dbl 
17. 


That the inundation of Nilzs is cauſed by Plut. plac. phil. 


Summer, and congealed in Winter. 
Set. 5. Of Living Creatures. 


© the Snow of AÆrhiopia, which is diſſolved in *+ 


"Hart Creatures were firſt Generated of Laert. 


| * Humidity,” Calidity 
ter; afterwards mutually of one another, 
* Males on the right fide, Females on the 


That 


and Earthly Mat- 


* 


7 Me 


* Vit 


5 
c. bil. 


f. Mat 


PART II. 


+ it? 


ANT 


phil. 3. 24- n which is ſeparation from the Body. Bf 27 
_ TOI. That all: Animals have active Reaſon. 

e Plut. plac. That Sleep is an Action of the Body, not 

plu. 3. 23. af the Soul. : 1 n n ee e 

« platt. 8 the hand of Man canſiſts all his 
il. 3. 23. . | TER 1 a 

ts lr. de 4+ 1. That the Voice is made by the Wind, 
more frat. 


© hitting againſt firm reſiſting. Air, returning 
the counter-blow to our Ears, which is the 
© manner whereby, alſo the repercufſion of the 
© Air is formed, called Eccho. !: - yl 
That 1 the Gall is the cauſe of acute Diſ- 
d eaſes, which overflowing, is diſperſed into the 
* Lungs, Veins, and Coſts. ' - ? 


88 8 


* 


* 


. His Prediction. 
| Sure faith; he foretold many things: of 
thoſe, two inſtances only have been hither: 
to preſerved. The firſt thus related by Pliny, The 
Grecians celebrate Anaxagoras of the Clozome: 
nian, and for foretelling by hus Learning and Sci- 
ence in the ſecond year of the 78 Olympiad,on what 
day Stone would fall from the Sun, which hapned 
zn the day time in a part of Thrace at the River A- 
gos, vohich Stone is at this day ſberon, about the big. 
neſs of a Bean, of an aduſt colour, a Comet alſo 

burning in thoſe nights. 
* Vit. Lyſands * Plutarch adds, that it was in his time not 
© -*”, only ſhewn, but Reverenced by the Pelgponne ſi- 
ans. Euſebizs reckons the fall of this Stone up 
on the fourth of the 78. Olympiad, which is 
two years after Pliny's Account of the Predicti- 
on. Silenus, cited by Laertius, faith, it fell when 
mils was Archon, which if it be to be read 
Dyphilzs (for the other name is not to be found 
near theſe times) will be the firſt year of the 84. 
Olympiad. But the Marble at Arundel Houſe 
(graven about the 129. Olympiad, to be preter- 
red before any other Chronological Account) 
expreſly names the fall upon the 4th year, upon 
the 77. Olympiad, when Theogenides was Ar. 
chon, two years before. Pliny faith it was fore 
told. It was believed to have portended (as P/u- 
tarch teſtifies) the great Defeat given to the A. 
thenians by Lyſander at the River Agos 62 years 
after, vi. the 4thyear of the 93d. Olympiad. _ 
| Meteor, 1. 7. Of the Wonder + Ariſtotle gives a very ſlight 
account, affirming, -* it was a Stone ſnatched up 
© by the Wind, and fell in the day time, a Co- 
met hapning in. thoſe nights, which is diſpro- 
Vit had. ved by * Plutarch, who hath this large Di- 
ſcourſe upon it: It is ſaid that Anaxagoras did 
Pe rognoſticate that one of the Bodies included 
the Heavens, it ſhould be looſed by ſhaking, 
and fall to the Ground, the Stars are not in 
& Pace where they were firſt created, they are 
© heavy 


Bodies, of the Nature of Stone, ſhining 


_ +<by the reflection of the æther, being drawn up 
© by. force, and kept there by the violence of 

© that circular motion, as at the beginning in the 

d the firſt ſeparation of things, cold and heavy 
© they were reſtrained. There is another Opinion 

© more probable which ſaith, thoſe which we 

, ling Stars are not fluxions of the æther 

_ - » © extinguiſhr in the Air almoſt as ſoon as lighted, 
nor inflammatians or combuſtions of any part 


= þ; they, are Cc 


FART 
the Al which bye preach upyaris, by 
. 


ok ling kae 
tention by the o F. Heav 
othmwn Jong nat upon the hah table Earth, 
| — into the Sea, W 


FI 


— * — 
— - 
* 
6 * 
— * 


flat. ar. Y That there ds a Death of the Soul likewiſe, of 


14 


1s the cauſe we. dg not 
e 


* 
= 


„ 1 * 


„ 0 ay riteth 


tote this Stone fell. the 75 N 0 5 | 
cane, , ; 


8 
* 


*Firg in the Jin Fe a Cloyd Sf, ys 


4 C = 
tatried not in one place, but 


ent 


© UnCe inly removin from driving wh 1 
*, of iſſued Haſh of Fire that fell in many, pla 


$9. 1 
* 3 Nosu 
; * IS a iy 


«+» 


* ces like falling Stars; when this gr | 
© Fire fell ins th was of e oy 
© Inhabitants emboldned, came to t S plage. f 


Ty Y - | 11.4 AH 0 

* ſee what it wa and found no appegfance of 

fire, but a great Stone on the ground, nothing, +" 

* in compariſon of that Body, f Fire... Herein 
2 wy 


Damachus had need of favourable, hearers:. Bui 
© if what he faith be true, he confuteth hots & > 5 
Arguments who maintain it was à piece of a 
© Rock by the force of a boiſtrous Wind torn ks 
© from the top ofa Mountain, and carried in the 
Air ſo long as this Whirl- wind continued, but 
* ſo ſoon as that was laid, the Stone fell immd- 
* diately ; unleſs this Lightning Body which ap- 
© peared ſo many days was fire indeed, which 
coming to diſſolve, and to be put out, did be- 
6 get this violent Storm of force to tear off the 
Stone, and caſt it down. 1 

This it is likely * Charimander meant, who + Sener. nat, 
in his Book of Comets ſaith, Anaxagoras obſer-#eſt. 7. 5. 
ved in the Heavens a great unaccuſtomed light 
of the likeneſs of a huge Pillar, and that it ſhi- 
ned for many days. | + | 

The other memorable Prediction of Anaxago- 
ras was t of a Storm, which he ſignified by go- 
ing to the Olympick Games, when the weather 
was fair, in a ſhaggy Gown, the Rain pouring 
down, all the Grecians (faith lian) ſaw and 
gloried that he knew more Divinely than 9 


T Suid, 


ding to Humane Nature, 


C1 


—ͤ— — 


CHAP. IV. 
His Scholars and Auditors. 
Heſe are remembred as his Scholars and 


Auditors. | 

* Pericles Son of * * being inſtructed * Cicer; 
by Anaxagoras, could eafily reduce the exerciſe 
of his mind from ſecret abſtruſive things to 

ublick popular cauſes : * Pericles much e. Plit. vig 

— him, was by him inſtructed in Natural Fei. 
Philoſophy; and beſides other Virtues, freed 
from Superſtitious fears ariſing from ignorance 
of Phyſical Cauſes; whereot there is this in- 
ſtance, the head of a Ram with but one horn 
being brought to Pericles, was by che South - 
ſayers Interpreted prodigious: Anaxagoras o- 
pening it, ſhewed that the Brain filled not its 
natural place, but contracted by degrees in an 
oyal form toward that part where the horn grew. 
Afterwards Anaxagoras neglected and decrepj 
with age in a melancholy reſentment thereo 


lay down and cover'd his face, reſolving to 
ſtarve himſelf ; which Pericles hearing, came 
immediately to him, bewailing, not Auaxagoras, 


but himſelf, who ſhould loſe ſo excellent a 
Mell, W ex 3 


- 


g 
| 
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theſe: 
Ai d 


"Ap % 
— 
1 4 
A Ny 
Nara 


Lyert, 


N 


Cic. Tuſe. queſt, 
3. Plut.de ira 
cohib. 


* Var. hiſt. 3. 


4 Plut. conſol. 
ad Ap, jm. 
* Simplic. in 
Epittet. 

f Val. Max. 
5. 10. 


£ Laere, 


HArraxdgorhs,” an | 
Natural Phlofofther for fuſt bringing that kind 


knowledge, V Studied Natuzal 
* His words F 1 = 

Son of M the | 
Xerxes's Expedition into Greece, the ſame day 


ering his Pace, 

| Pericles, who would uſ a Lamp, 
| ſupply Ion OL" W 
Arbe, Son of D 1 pt Ack Diſciple to, 
as Laertis atfirms, called the 


"2, 


* 


4 


| g to Athens, "bit how that conſiſts 
his Relation to Anatagoris, who, as he ac- 

ura Philoſophy thir- 
Athens, Caſaubon jultly ions. 
4 as the writer of his Life map; 
neſarchus, born at the firſt time of 


Re, 


* 


that the Greciut overthrew the Perſians, was 
firſt a Painter, then an Auditor of Anaxagoras, 
47 ſeeing him Perſecuted for his Opinions, laſt- 
y converted himſelf to Tragick Poeſie. | 
:- Socrates, Son of Sophroniſcus, was, accord- 
ing to Ariſloxenus, an Auditor of Anaxagoras till 
he left the City, and thereupon apply'd himſelf 
to Archelaus, which Porphyrus reckons above the 
17th. year of his Age, or rather the nineteenth. 

-  Democritus alſo is by ſome affirmed, being 
younger then Anaxagoras forty years, to have 
applied himſelf to him; but Laertius affirms he 
could not endure Democritus, and ſhunn'd his 
Converſation; Phavorinus likewiſe atteſts, that 
becauſe he would not admit him, Democritus pro- 
feſsd himſelf his Enemy, and denied his Opini- 
ons of the Sun and Moon, but ſaid they were 
ancient, and that he ſtole them, as Iikewiſe his 
Deſcription of the World, and the aſſertion 
concerning the Mind. 

Metrodorus of Lampſacum is likewiſe men- 

tioned by Laertius as friend to Anaxagoras. 


— 


| CHAP TE 
Of bis Trial, Death, Sentences, and Writings. 


Of his Trial, ſaith Laertius, there are ſeve- 
ral Reports. Sotion in his Treatiſe of the 
Succeſſion of Philofophers ſaith, he was accu- 
ſed by Ceon of Impiety, for aſſerting the Sun to 
be a burning Plate; but being defended by Peri- 
cles his Scholar, he was Fined five Talents and 
Baniſhed. | 3 85 
Satyrus, that he was Cited to the Court by 
Thucydides, who was of the contrary Faction of 
Pericles, accuſed not only of Impiety, but of 
holding Intelligence with the Per/tars, and in 
his Abſence Condemned to Death ; when news 
was brought him at the ſame time both of the 
death of his Sons, which (according to /E/zen) 
were two. all that he had, and his own Condem- 
nation, of the latter, he ſaid, Nature long fince 
Condemned both them and me to Death. Of his 
Sons (with a calm Look) * Tow fell me 


Br bs | 
 Þ» [Trero 


L 4 


reronymus ſaith, 

into the Court in Garments extenuated 
with Sickneſs, an Object fitter for Compaſſion 
than Juſtice, > And thus much faith Laerrius of 
his Trial. WS. 415 

Suidas, that he was caſt into Priſon by the 4. 
themans for introducing a new Opinion concern- 
ing God, and Baniſhd the City, tho* Pericles 
undertook: to his Cauſe, and that going to 
Lampſacum, he there ſtarved himſelf to Death. 4 
| 7 the Arhemans believing the Sun 
to be God, which he affirmed to be without 
Senſe and Knowledge, he was by the Votes of a 
tewof them Condemned to Death. 


But if we credit Plutarch, he was neither | Vi. Price 


Condemned nor Accuſed but By Pericles, who 
feared the Ordinance of Diopither, which Cited 
thoſe which held Prophane or Sublime Opinions 
ſent out of the City. 
3 was —_ 1 | 

is departure from Athens being thirty years 
after his coming thither, falls hehe Fear: BB 
the cighty ſecond ty age the ſixty third of 
his ge. Thence he went to Lampſacum, 
where he continued the reſt of his Age, which 
extended to twenty two more, ſo little mind: 
ful of Athene, or of his Country, as to one, 
who told-him that he was deprived of the Arhe- 
mans ; he anſwered, no, but they of me; 
to his Friends who, when he fell fick, a 


no, ſaid he, there is no need, the way to the 
Grave is alike every where. Before he di 
the . Magiſtrates of the Ci 
would they ſhould do any thing for him; he 
anſwered, that his only Requeſt was, that the 


Boys might have leave to play yearly on that 


day of the Month, whereon he died ; which 
Cuſtom (faith Laertius) is continued to this 
time. Thoſe of Lampſacum Buried him Magni. 
ficently, with this Epitaph. ; 


Here lies, who thro the trueſt Paths did paſe | 
Oth' World Celeſtial, Anaxagoras. 


Elan mentions two Altars erected to him; 
one inſcribed to the Mind, the other to Truth. 
Laertius concludes his Lite with this Epigram. 


Fam d Anaxagoras the Sun defin'd 

A burning Plate, for which to die, dæſan d: 
Sav'a by his Scholar Pericles ; but he | 
* Abandor?d Life to ſeek Philoſophy. 


+ He is obſerved never to have been ſeen ei- I Laer. 


. 
. 


ther to laugh or ſmile. 


* Being demanded if the Mountains of Lamp- Laer. 


nothing new or unexpetted ; I knew that I begat | ſacum would in time become Sea; he anſwered, 


them mortal, which ſome aſcribe to Scion, others 
to Aenophon; Demetrius Phalereus faith, he bu- 
fied them with his own hands. | 
g Hermippi, he was Impriſon d to be put to 
Death, but Pericles appearing before the Judges, | 
asked if they knew any thing in his Life that 
they could accuſe? to which they anſwered no- 
; but I, ſaith he, am his Diſciple, then be 
not tranſported by Calumnies to kill the Man, 


- 


thing 


yes, if time fail nor firſt. 


t Beholding the Tomb of Mauſolus, he ſaid, + Laer. 


a ſumptuous Monument was a ſigu the ſubſtance 
was turned into Stone. | 


* He firſt affirmed the Poeſie of Homer to con - Len. 


fiſt of Vertue and Juſtice; to which Metrodorus 
added, that the Poet was skilful in Natural 
Philoſophy. | 

He conceived that there were 


but believe me and ſer him at Liberty; ſo he 


, 
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of Death, the time before our Birth, and Sleep. 


Laertius 


that Pericler brought kim > rae 


k Yet elſewhere he can? 7 De ſuper- 
a ſtit. 


and 
Sked if! cl. Ty, 
he would be carried toG/azomone his Country; quæſt. i. 


ed, „ pig. 3. 


asked him if he ftrus. Poly, 


two Leſſons » Srob. 


ricl, 


uſc, 


. 


N 


D 


IRNGN HDA YS. 
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Laertius and Clemens Ae aſſert him 
firſt of the Philoſophers that put forth a Bock. 


ns N. , out of hic 


+ cites the frag ents, Al theſe things tber rage 
ther: vrhich was the beginning of the Book; and, 


flu. George. is the diſpoſer and cauſe of all things. * Athenæus 
y Hip. mai. this, what is commonly c Milkof the Hen, 
«Lib. is the White of the Egg. Plato Cenſures the 

Book as not uſing the Mind at all, nor aſſigning 


„ 


Plutarch ſaith, he 
\ plyſ. 1. 3. To be ſuch is to be changed. Plato chis, be Mind 


any Cauſe of the Order of Things, but Aerial, og 
a Ae — A Ts, and the like 
I U U Y . ** 
52 ent ec a0 Jaun 
ot acrin Go 


npri-* De cu. 


r— » 


There were three more of the ſame Name; Len. 
the firſt an Orator, follower of Iſocrates: the 
ſecond a Statuary, mentioned by Artigonus : the 

laſt a Grammar 1an, Scholar to Zenodotus. 


. : , 
— 0 nt A 2.4 + 4 
= 


k  Y 7" 


* 
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an or a Mileſian; his Father Apo. 
lodorus, or according to ſome, My- 
lon; he was Scholar to Anaxagoras, 
Maſter to Socrates. He firſt transferr d Natural 
Philoſophy out of nia to Athens (but how 
that can be, when Anaxagoras his Maſter taught 
there thirty years, Caſaubon Juftly eſtions) 
and therefore was called the Natural 'Philoſo- 


— 418 * ” 7 * * - . ” 
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RCHEL AUS was either an At heni. | 


: 
. 
U 


That the Ciuſes of Generation are two; beat 
and cold. a | - 
That 115 Start are burning Iron Plates. 
That tbe Sus is the greateſt of Stars, 
That the Sea is made by percolation of the hol. 
# Jow parts of the Earth. . 
That /rving Creatures are Generated of Slime 
or warm Earth, emitting a milky kind of Slime like 
the Chile; that this bumid matter being diſſolved 


2 2 In him Natural bras ac ended.Socrates 2 Fire, that of it which ſettles into à fiery 
| 0 u 


lar introducing Morality ; but he ſeems 

alſo to have touched Moral Philoſophy, for he 
treated of Laws, of things Honeſt and Juft , 
from whom Socrates receiving his Learning, be- 
cauſe he encreaſed it; is therefore thought to 


have invented it; whereas as Gaſſendus obſerves, | by f; 


Moral Philoſophy was far more Ancient, that 
being the principal ground of the Atrribute of 
Wiſe conferred upon the Seven, whoſe Learning 
lay chiefly that way : but Socrates is called the 
Authior thereof, becauſe he firſt reduced it to a 
Science. Archelaus allerted, Pe 
That Principles of all things are twofold, one 
incorporeal, t the Mind, (not Maker of the World) 
| i the corporeal, infinite in number, and diffemiliar. 
lat. plac. * tohich is the Air, and its rare faclion and conden- 


+ 5tob, 


ance is Earth, that. which evaporates is Air. | 
hat the Winds getting into the hollow places Sen. Nat. queſt. 
of the Earth, filling all the ſpaces, the Air con- &. 12. p 
denſed as much as poſſible, the Wind that comes 
next preſſeth the joſh, forcing and 2 it 
requent impulſions. This Wind ſeeking a Room 

through the narrow places, endeavoureth to break 
Priſon, whereby it happens the Wind ſtrugling for 
Paſſage, that the Earth is moved. f 
Of the definition of the Voice, by Plutarch 
attributed to Anaxagoras, Laertius makes Ar- 
_ the Author, deſcribing it a percuſſion of 

e Air. 5 | 

That tabat is Juſt, or Diſhoneſt is defined 
Law, not by Natz. 8 2 * 7 
+ Theſe five, Thales, Anaximander, Anaxime- f Plus. Lunt. 


. 1. 3. ſation, maven: Fry is Fire, the other Water. | 
| oy That the Unroerſe is infinite; | 


rn 
EE 
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nes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, by continul Deſcent 
ſucceeding one another, compleat the lonick Set. 
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SOCRATES. 


— e eee 
Socrates bis Chuntry, Parents, and time of Birth. 


OCRATES was by Country an Athenian, | Tribe. This was one of thoſe ſimall Villages 


born at Alopece, a Town, according to Sui. ſcattered through Arrica, before The/eus Reduc'd 
das and Phavorinus, belonging to the Avtiochien th an W 0 


Feople within the Walls of a City, which 
˖ . notwith⸗ 


f Af 


PART 


; » Laerte 


Plat. Theet. 


Aab. 

b [jban. 

c Laert. 

11 Fed 
ad. Aar. 
mamorariis. 
Fheætet. 

* De ipnuſ. 3. 


was 


f Apolog. 
5 Latif» 


was himſelf Archon the fourth year of the hun. 


Lib. 1 I. 


+ Archont+ 27. js left than & e which ſhould be eLipiwr® 


2 
opt. Socr, 


ar. biſt. 2. Recorded by * Alian. The day following, viz. 


* Porphyr. vit 


Plut. 


* Hmpof. 8.1. who, thereupon obſerves it as the 


is * oObſerved to have been fo far. from being 
+ ibm, Apel. aſhamed, that he often took occaſion/to men- 
* tion them. N | 


lected from the Marble at Arunde/-Houſe, which 


| a memorable (faith Laertizs) for the birth 


nity by the Greek 8 (* even to the 


is neither eaſie nor certain, yet in reſpect it 


III 


"SOCRATES 


notwithſtanding his Decree, were not deſerted, 
but continued and preſerved by their Inhabi- 
tants. K. | 
His Parents were very mean; * Sophroniſcus 
( an * Athenian) his Father, a Statuary, or 
Carver of Images in Stone; Phænareta, his Mo- 
ther a Midwife, a Woman of a Bold, Generous 
and qu ick Spirit, as is implied by the Charatter 
: Pho gives her, (though wreſted by e 4- 
thenzus) of which Profeſſions of his Parents, he 


Apollodorus, Laertius and Suidas affirm he 
rn in the fourth year of the ſeventy 1e- 
venth Olympiad; Which may likewiſe be col- 


faith, he died when Laches was Archon, and 
reckons ſeventy years of his Life, which was 
compleat, becauſe -* Plato ſays ie chu 
em and from s Demetrius Phalereus ( who 


dred and ſeventeenth Olympiad ) who ſaith, 
be died the firſt year of the ninety fifth Olympiad, 
when he had lived ſeventy years, the ſeventi. 
eth year incluſively upwards, is the fourth of 


the ſeventy ſeventh Olympiad, when Apſephion, [born 


(or, as ſome call him, Aphepſion) was Archon, 
of whoſe Name, in * Diodorus Siculus, no more 


but hath been incuriouſly alter'd into ga/tvy&- 
which if F Meurſius had obſerved, he had not 
correfted Laertius without cauſe, nor he and 
Allatius followed the miſtake of Sca/iger (whom 
they term Anonymus) in placing Aphepſion inthe 
fourth year of the ren fourth Olympiad. 
The day of Socrares Birth, was * according 
to Apollodarus, the ſixth of the Month Tharge- 


of Dimna, according to the Traditions of the De. 
lians, upon which day the Arhenians did yearly 
luſtrate their City. Many other good Fortunes 
happening to the Al henians upon this day are 
the ſeventhof this Month was the Birth day of 
Plato, both which were kept with much Solem- 


time of Plotinus) as is affirmed by * Plutarch, 


ect rather ot 
Providence, than of Chance, that their Birth- 
days ſhould be ſo near, and that of the Maſter 
precede the Scholars. 3 
To accommodate this time with our Account, 


may. give ſome ſatisfaction by way of conj 
Cure, we ſhall found it upon theſe Hevorke- 
ſes, taking that order of Months which Peta- 
coy We. => Ay __ 
1. That after the Olympiads, the beginning 
of the Grecian year was always on the firſt of 
Hecatombzon, and Olympick Games on the fif. 
teenth. 

2. That the Neomenia of Hecatombæon, did 
(at leaſt in the times wherein we enquire) ne- 
ver precede the Solſtice, being then about the 
Calends, or pridie Calendarum Fulii, they ſup- 
poſing them in ofavzs ſignorum, it did nor pre- 
cede the ninth of July. This poſtulatum, tho it be 
doubly queſtion'd by Petavzzs, yet none of hi 


hath rightly order'd the 


3. That upon that „ e if Scaliger 
eomenia in his Olym- 
pick Period (againſt which Petævius brings no 
one ſufficient Argument) and conſequently the 
reſt, the Olmypick Period doth certainly exhi- 
bit the Neomenia of Hecatombeon. It is true, 
that Petavius diſputes the Period of ſeventy fix 
years, as having never been uſed till — 4 
his time, but we take it here only proleptica 
as the Julian year, to which we would accom- 
modate it. | 
4. That this being after Solon's time, the Civil 
year was Lunary (and conſiſted of Months 
which were alternately of twenty nine, and 
Mirty days,) at Athens, though divers places 
of Greece, eſpecially the more remote from 


their tricenary Months. 


Theſe things ſuppoſed the ſixth of Tbhargelion, 
(will, accordi 
proleptically) Hall upon 1«e/day the twentieth 
of May: according to the Gregorian, upon 
Tueſday the thirtieth of May, in the year of 
the Julian Period 4247, before the Incarnation 


vegth Olympiad, at which time Socrates was 


* 


= 


+CHAP. IL 
His firſt Education. 


_— 


Sophroniſcus his Father conſulting the O- 
racle, was by it advis d to ſuffer his Son to do 
what he pleasd, never compelling him to do 
what he diſliked, nor diverting him from that 
whereto he was enclined; to give thanks for 
him by Sacrifice to Jupiter Agorzus and the 
Muſes ; to be no * 1 ve for him, he 
had one guide of his Life within him, better 
than five Fundred Maſters re 

But his Father not obſervant of the Oracle's 
Direction, apply'd him to his own Trade of 
Carving Statues, contrary to his inclination, 
whereupon r ſome have argued him of Di 
bedience, re 


Way, following his own will. 
is Father dying, left him (according to 


truſted with a Friend for Improvement, they 
miſcarried. This Loſs (though it were of all 
his Stock, and he thereby reduced to incredible 
Poverty) Socrates paſs d over with Silence, but 
was thereupon neceſſitated to continue his Trade 


mates when he faith he was firſt a Statuary. 


oathed, (for ſo they were moſt anciently made, 
not naked) ſet up before the entrance into the 
Tower at Athens, were his Work. Pauſanias 
implieth as much of a Statue of Mercury in the 
_ lace; which + Pl;zy ſeems not to have 
unde 
certain Perſon named Socrates, but not the Paint- 
er. Hence Timon, | 


Arguments pretend beyond Mezor's time, 


K 3 


From 


ly, 


to the. Fulian Account, taken 


Libanius) fourſcore Minæ, which being en- v 0. 


thence, did not for a long time after part with 


467 years, the fourth year of the ſeventy ſe- 


10- + Arifloxeius 
Porting that often times, when his od af 


Father bad him work, he refuſed, and went a- de Gree fell. 
chr. HD. 12. 


for ordinary Subſiſtence. + This Suidas inti- + Laert. 


* Duris, f Pauſanias, and the Scholiaſt of A- . if. g. 
ee affirm three Statues of the Graces + in nu. 


ood, who faith, they were made. by a r 


Soc; 


Dice? faith, * that as ſoon as he was born, + p- Gen.Suet 


— 


* v1 
— — —— 


r 
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From theſe the Fluent Statuary came, | 
Honour d through Greece, who did againſt the 
Of Orator Abuſruely declaim. | 


But being naturally averſe from this Profeſſi 
on, he only followed it when neceſſity enforced * 


him: Ariftoxenus ſaith, he wrought tor Money, 


f Laert. 


and laid up what he got till ir came to a little 


Stock, which being ent. he betook himſelf 
+ 


again to the ſame courle. | 

Theſe intermiſſions of his Trade were be- 
ſtowed upon Philoſophy ; whereunto he was 
naturally addicted, which being . opal 
Crito a Rich Philoſopher of Arbens the t 


him from his Shop, being much in Love with 


CLaert. 


vit. Crit. 


Lone. var. 

iſt . 2. P lut . de 

wil. virtut. 

* Plutarch. 
arat, vit. 

Aviſtis, & ca- 


ton. 
T 4polog, 


* Laerc, 


his Candor and Ingenuity, and inſtructed, or ra- 
ther gave him the means to be inſtructed by o- 


thersz taking ſo * much care of him, that he 


never ſuffered him to want neceſſaries. And 
though his Poverty were at firſt ſo great as to 
be brought by + ſome into a Proverb, yet he 
became at laſt, as * Demetrius affirms, Maſter 


of a Houſe, and fourſcore Minæ, which C720 


— out to Intereſt: But % M:nd (faith f Is 
ani ut) was raiſed far above his Fortune, and more 
to the advantage of his Country; not aiming at 
Wealth, or the acquiſition "_ 2 ſordid Arts, 
he conſidered that of all things which Man can call 
his, the Soul is the chief; that he only is truly 
happy, who 2 that from ice; That the only 
means conducing thereto, is Wiſdom, in purſuit 
whereof he neglefted all other ways of Profit and 
P leaſi t. , 


. 5 


——ů( [ ñ᷑⏑— —ů— 


e * 
Hir Maſter. 


H E fuſt Maſter of Socrates was * Anaxa- 
goras, rears amongſt other Circum- 
ſtances, it is demonſtrable, that the account of 
Laertius is corrupt, Anaxagoras not dy ing in the 
ſeventy eighth, but eighty 1 Olympiad. 
Ariftoneus ſaith, that as foon as Anaxagoras 
left the City, he applied himſelt to || Archelaus, 
which, according to Porphyrius, was in the ſe- 
venteeth year of his age. * Of him he was much 
beloved, and Travelled with him to Samos, to 
Pytho, and to the Iſthmus. 
He was Scholar likewiſe to Damon, whom 


Plato calls a moſt pleaſing teacher of Muſick, 


+ Pla. 
Plat. Men, 


and all other things that he would teach him- 
ſelf, to young Men. Damon was Scholar to A. 
gathocles, Maſter to Pericles, Clinas and others; 
intimate with Prodicus. He was Baniſhed by 
the unjuſt F 5 0 of the Atbenians for his 
exellence in Mufick. 

He heard alſo (+ as he acknowledgeth) Pro- 
dicus the Sophiſt a Can, whom Euſebius ranks in 


the eighty ſixth Olympiad, e with 


Gorgeas, Hippias, and Hippocrates the Phyſitian. 

To theſe add Diotyma and Aſpaſia, Women 
excellently Learned, the firſt ſuppoſed to have 
been inſpired with a Prophetical Spirit. By her 
he affirmed that he was inſtructed concerning 
Love, by Corporeal Beauty to find out that of 
the Soul; of the Angelical Mind, of God. See 
Plato's Phedrus, and that long Diſcourſe in his 
Sympoſium upon this Subject, which Socrates 
confeſſeth to be owing to her. 


TOCR 


Apalia was a Jamous Milaſian Woman, not 


| only excellent her elf in Rhetorick, but broughn 


many Scholars to great Perfection in it, of whom 


| were Pericles the Athenian, and ( F- as. himſelf t Plug. Mines, 


acknowledgerh) Socrates. 


Husbandry, of F of Theodorus | $818. 
Ariftagorasa Melian, is named likewiſe as hi a 2 
Alter. . ö FLAWS 7" this 

Laſt in his Catalogue is Conmes, F Nohiliffanus *. Epiſt. g. 2, 

 fidicen, as Cicero terms him, which Art Socrates - 

learnd of him in his * Old age, f for which the. uin. 


” 


Of bis School and manner of Teac bing. 


T* HAT Socrates had a pro School; ity 
be argued from f Ariſtophanes,, who de- t Nu. 
rides ſome particulars in it, and calls it his Phrop- 


tiſterium. | | | Jy 
* Plato and Phedrus mention as places fre- ,, , 
22 by him and his Auditors, the Academy » Epiſt 8 5 
cum, and a ng vn Meadow without the City jic. 
on the ſide of the River Jliflus,cobere grew a very 
fair Plain Tree. Thence accordimę to the Fable, Bo- 
reas ſnatch'd away Orithia, o tohom, three Fyrlongs 
from thence mas a Temple, and another to Diana. 
* Renophon 
that in the Morning be viſited the places o public 
walking and exerciſe, when it was full the Fo- 
rum; and ie reſt of the day he ſought out the mo 
populous Meetings, where he Diſputed openty for 
, e och in Pank ws b 
He did only teach, 1ai u when the ; 
Benches BA Yew ar d, and bimſelf in thg, Chair, 22 * 
or in ſet hours of Reading and Diſcourſe, or ap- 
pointments of walking with his Friends, but even 
when he played, ohen he eat, or drank,uben he was 
in the Camp or Market; finally, when he was in 
1 he made every place a School of Vertae. 
is manner of Teaching was anſwerable to his 
Opinion, that the Soul pre exiſtent to the Body, 
in her firſt ſeparate condition, endowed with per- 
fect knowledge, by immerſion into matter, be- 
came ſtupified, and in a manner loſt, - until a- 
wakened by diſcourſe from ſenſible objects; 
whereby by degrees ſhe recovers her firſt know- 
ledge ; for this reaſon he taught only by Tomy and 
Indufkion : The firſt * Quintilian defines an abſo- 
lute diſhumulation,of the Will more a | 
confeſt, ſo as in that, the words are different, from 
the words, in this the Senſe from the Speech, whilſt 
the whole confirmation of the Cauſe, even the whole 
Life ſeems to carry an Irony, ſuch was the Life of 
Socrates, who was for that reaſon called vigev,' that 
is, one that perſonates an unlearned Man, and 
is an admirer of others as Wiſe. I In this Irony 4 De ora. 2. 
(fair Cicero) and Diſſimulation be far exceeded all 
Men in pleaſantneſs and urbanity; it is a veryE- 
legant, ſweet and facete es acute with © 
Gravity, accommodated with Rhetorick, words, and 
pleaſant ſpeeches * be detradted from himſelf in * Cicer. Acad. 
diſpute,and attributed more tothoſebe meanttocon- queſt. 4 
ide, ſo, when he ſaid or thought another thing, be 
Rely uſed that diffimulatiori which the Greeks call 
| Irony ; which Annius alſo ſaith, was in Africanus. 
„ | Induttion 


n 


50 { Sit "= 
*.Of Euenuche learn d Poetry, of ichomarhus, Pla H 


Boys derided Connus, and called him the Old 1 10. 
Man's Maſter. f | . + Plat. Ruth 
— LL AS OK: 
CHAP. IV. 


affirms, he was continually abrod. . * ts 


arent than Lib. 9. ca. 


an ir. aid 


lx 


"aſſents it cauſeth that be yield to a dhubiſul thing, | 
= reaſon o the tens it bath to thoſę things 
In 1  wheneuntoheaſſented.: | This kind Abet Socra- 
* tes moſt uſed, becauſe ba would not himſelf uſe any 
1 ' argument of perſmaſion, hut rather choſe towwork 
h, ſome hing out of that which he granted himwith 
24, . whom he diſputed, which. be, by reaſon af that 

which-he already yielded unto, muſt neceſſarily ap: 

| Prove ; of which he gives a lurge example in Pla- 

| ,, to'Sb Meno. Thus, whoſoever. d; aces with him 

byd. «ay * of what ſubjeft ſoever, (e his end being only to 

ol, Promote Vertue)was ut aft brought round about 

to give an account of bis Life paſt and preſent, 
tohereinto being once entred, he never gave hi 

over. till be had ſufficiently examinedihoſe things, 

4 Plat. Enthy- and never let them go (4 Proteus /ike) till they 

22 came at laſt to tbemſelues. | 

21:4. Theetet:. For this reaſon. & he uſed to ſay, his skill had 

lunch. {ome affinity with that of his Mother, he being 

met. Plaron. 1. like a Midwife, tho barren (as he modeſtly 

affirms) in himſelf, endeavour'd with a par- 

- ticular gift in aſſiſting others, to bring forth 

echo. i- what they had within themſelves ; f and this 
* 6b. in nub. P. was one reaſon why he refuſed to take 
Mony, affirming that he knew nothing him. 
q Plat Apol, ſelf, and that 5 he was never Maſter to 

any. 
Theſe diſputes of Socrates were committed 
6 Laert. Vit. to writing by his Scholars, wherein h Zenophon 
1. Ah. gave example to the reſt, in doing it firſt, as alſo 
5 with moſt punctualneſs, as Plato with moſt 
Liberty, intermixing ſo much of his own, as 
it ĩs not eaſie to diſtinguiſn the Maſter from the 
Lat, vit. Scholar; i whence Socrates hearing him recite 
Pt his I/, ſaid, how many things doth this 
(en Hi. ad young Man. feign of me? And* Xenophon 


1e. 36. 


b The:dorer, 


Zee ibe ſuch diſſertations to him, lye falſely, 


« Hiſtor. Ecclef, 


_— 1 —. 
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iſcourſe, which gains the aſſent of. bim 
25 is beld, to 4k not doubtful, by which 


denying Socrates ever diſputed of Heaven, 
or of natural. Caxſes , or. the other Diſciplines 
tohich the Greeks call paw'uam, ſanh they, who 

dohere- 
in (as 1A. Gellius obſerves,) he intends Plato, in 
whoſe Books Socrates diſcourſeth of Natural Phi. 


loſopy, Muſick, and Geometry. 


Py — 


12 


* 
— » 


C HAP. v. 
| Of his Philoſophy. 
Pore, ( who. was ſo abuſive, as N.. 


cephorus obſerves, that he traduced Socrates 
with no leſs bitterneſs,than as if he endeavourd 


to out-do his accuſers, Anuytus and Melitus) af. 


firms; b © He was ingenious in nothing,unlearn'd 
in all, ſcarce able to write, which when upon any 
© occaſion he did, it was to deriſion, and that he 
© could read no better than a ſtammering School. 
© boy : To which we ſhall oppoſe theſe Autho- 
rities : Xenophon who atteſts he was excellent in 
all kinds of Learning, inftanceth in Arithme- 
tick, , and Aſtrology; Plato, in Na- 
tural Philoſophy; Idome neus, in Rhetorick: La. 
ertius in Medicine: In a word, Cicero averrs, 
© That by the teſtimony of learned Men, and the 


Judgment of all Greece, as well in Wiſdom, 


* acuteneſs, politeneſs and ſubtilty, as in elo 


Ton is by Geer in a mn of 


L 


1 


and Vices, Good and Evil. 


© Matter, and Ideas; God is the univerſal intel- 


-*quence, variety, and | rapiouſne(s, to whatfoe- 


ver part he gave himſelf, he was without, ex- 
* ception, Prince of all. 
aving ſearched into all kinds of Science, 
he obſerved theſe ;, inconveniences and: imper- 
fections: e Firſt, That it was improper to leave 
thoſe affairs which; concern Mankind; to en- 
gue into things without us. Secondly;” That 
theſe things are above the reach of Man, 
whence are occaſioned all diſputes and oppoſi- 
tions „ ſome acknowledging no Gen, others 
worlhipping- Stocks and Stones; ſome aſſert- 
ing one mple Being, others infinite ; ſome 
that all things are moved, others, that all things 
are immoveable. And thirdly, that theſe things; 
if attained, could not he practiſed, for he who 
contemplating divine Myſteries , -enquires. by 
what necellity things were made, cannot him 
ſelf mak any thing, or upon occaſion produce 
Winds, Water, Seaſons, or the like. | 
Thus eſteeming ſpeculative knowledge as 
far only as it conduceth to practice, he cut 
off in all Sciences what he conceived. of leaſt uſe: 


; z 


was neceſſary. « (P/ato inſtanceth in Merchan- 
diſe and Tacticks) but to proceed to uſeleſs ope- 
rations he diſallowed, In Geometry he àllow'd 
that part which teacheth Meaſuring} as no 
leſs eaſie than uſeful; but to proteed to infinite 
propoſitions and demonſtrations he diſalow'd, 
as wholly unprofitable. In Aſtrolagy he appro- 
ved the knowledge of the Stars, and obſervation 
of the Night, Months, and Seaſons, as being 
ealily. learned, and very beneficial in Naviga- 


examine the difterence of Spheres, diſtance of 
Stars from the Earth, and their Circles, 
diſſwaded as uſeleſs. 


* 


culation brought to the Life and Converſation of 


Mankind he reduced her to attion. He firſt, ſaith 


volved by Nature in Secrecy, wherein, until bis 
time all Philoſophers had been employed, and 
brought ber to common Life,toenquire of Vertues, 

Man, who was the ſole ſubject of his Phi- 
loſophy, having a twofold relation of di- 
vine Speculation, and humane Converſation, his 


| DoCtrines were in the former reſpect Metaphy- 


ſical, in the latter Moral. x 
Sect. 1. Metaphyſicks, 


H S Metaphyſical Opinions are thus colle- 
Qed and abridged out of Plato, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, and others. 0 | 

* Philoſophy is the way to true Happineſs, 
the Offices whereof are two, to contemplate 
$ ood, and to abſtract the Soul from corporeal 
* Denſe: 

There are three Principles of all things, God, 


© le& ; Matter the Subjec of Generation and 


Corruption; Idea an incorporeal ſubſtance, the 


© Intelle&t of God; God the Intelle& of the 
World. | 
© God is one. 


71 bs lung ius ste, ar of 


| W 


c Xen. mem. 1. 


pag. 710. 


a In Arithmetickhe approved only as much asd Xenoph, mem: 
e De leg. 


tion, and to-thoſe who hunt by Night; but to 
be 


f Finally, Noting. how little advantage Spe- ; Laer 


g Cicero, called Phileſophy away from things m-g Aead. quaſt. i. 


Plat. Phad; 


Plutarch plas; 


P 1. 3. 


uu, av n Cog dS perfect in himſelf, giv- Pla. phad: 


ä , 
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— — — —— — | 
- ©* ing'the being, and well-being of every Crea- 
ture; what he is, (faith he) I know not, what 
© he is not, I know. | 

* Xen memor. 1. * That God, not chance, made the World 
| and all Creatures, is demonſtrable from the 

- © reaſonable diſpoſition of their parts, as well 
'-  £for uſe as Mfencez from their Care to preſerve 
© themſelves, and continue their Species, that he 
particularly regards Man in his Body, from 
© the excellent upright form thereof, from the 
4 12 Speech, ſrom allowance mis wy des- 

nd idbrac cuts, maghagw in his Spul, from 

© the excellency thereof above others; in both 

for divinations, predi ing dangers; that he 

2 particulars; from his care of the 

< whole Species; that he will reward ſuch as 

t pleaſe him, and puniſh ſuch as diſpleaſe him; 

tom his Power to do it, from the belief he 

© hath imprinted in a Man, that he will do it; 

_ © profeſt by the moſt wiſe and civilized Cities 

and Ages; that he at once ſeeth all things, 

from the inſtances of the Eye, which at once 

* over-runs many Miles; and of the Mind, which 
aa4t once confidereth things done in the moſt 


ddiſtant places. Finally, that he is ſuch, and | 


© fo great, that he at once ſees all, hears all, 
© is every where, and orders all. This is the ſum 
of his Diſcourſe with Ariſtodemus, to which we 
may annex what is cited under his name (if 
not miſtaken) by Stobæus, 0, 


Cure, i by Care ought may effefted be,; 
If not why car'ſt thou, when God caremfor thee ? 


— — — 
The Souls of Men ate divine, to whom, Cir. de anti 
* when they go out of the Body, the way of 

their return to Heaven is open, which to the 

* beſt and moſt juſt is the moſt expediteeG. 

»The Souls of the good after Death, are in Plat.phed, 

* 2 happy Eſtate, united to God in a bleſſed in- 

© acceſhble place; the bad, in convenient pla- 

© ces, ſuffer condign Puniſhment ; but to define 

what thoſe Places are, is homims . di u Stob. Eth. 262, 
re-; whence being demanded what things 

were in the other World, he anſwered, nei- 

ther was I ever there, nor ever did I ſpeak. 

© with any that came from thence.  _ © 


Sect. 2. Et hicks. 


I'S Morals, conſider a Man either as a 
ſingle Perſon, or as the Father of a Fami 
ly, or as a Member of the Common. wealth; 
In the firſt reſpect are his Ethicks, wherein 
ſuch Sentences as have been preſerved by Xeno- 
Phon, Diogenes, Laertius, Stobæus, and others, 
are thus collected. 5 


Of « Vertue and Vice. 


H exhorted his Friends to endeavour to Xen. men, 1. 


© be the moſt wiſe and beneficial, be- P. 720. 
* cauſe, what wants reaſon, wants reſpect, as 
© the Bodies of Dead Friends, and Hair, Nails, 
* and the like, which are cut off and caſt a- 
way. | 
and beneficial, to Xen. mem. s 


+ Xen, memor. 


o be employed is good 


obe idle, hurtful and evil: They that do good Þ+ 720. 


+ He held, © that the Gods knew all things, ]* are employed, they that ſpend their time in 


votes: 1a. aid, done, or filently deſired. ain Recreations, are idle. : 7 

9 That God takes care of all Creatures, is 2 He that hath moſt advantage by Gifts — 
© demonſtrable from the benefits he gives them . Nature, as well as he that hath leaſt,muſt learn 
4 _ © of Light, Water, and Fire, ſeaſonable produ- and meditate on thoſe things wherein he would 
1 Ction of Fruits of the Earth, that he hath © be excellent. 


particular Care of Man, from the nourifh- , 
ment of all Plants, and Creatures for Man's 


« Service, from their Subjection to Man, though 6 


0 © they excuſed him never ſo much in Strength, 
il from the variety of Mans Senſe, accommo- 
i | dated to the variety of Objects, for neceſſity, 
< uſe, and pleaſure; from Reaſon, ' where- 
6 by he diſcourſed through reminiſcence, from 

« ſenſible Objects, from Speech, wor; he 
1 © communicares all that he knows, gives 


© and governs States; that God, notwithſtand- 
in 


Thunder and Wind, from the Soul of Man 
in governing thoſe that cannot ſee it. This is 


| © the effect of his diſcourſe with Euthidemus. 
i © The Soul is immortal, for what is always 


Schol. Ariſloph. © oveable is immortal; but that which moveth 


in nab. f. a8. another, or is moved by another, hath a 
Ceſſation of Motion and Life. | 

The Soul is prx-exiſtent to the Body, en- 
© dued with knowledge of eternal Ideas, which 
in her union to the Body ſhe loſeth, as ſtu- 
< pified, until awakened by diſcourſe from 'ſen- 
; Role Objects. Thus is all her Learning only re- 
© miniſcence, a recovery of her firſt knowledge. 
The Body being compounded , is - diffol- 
© ved by. Death, the Soul being ſimple paſ- 
© th into another Lite, incapable of Corruption. 


Plat. phæd. 


* — 2 — r 63 aa, wn; 


- pe — 


ws, 


he is inviſible, hath a Being, from the 
| © inſtances of his Miniſters, inviſible alſo , as 


which hath ſomething with the divine nature 


Hie only is idle who might be better im- 
. Ment 8 Sh ber um Xen, meh 3 
© To do good, is the beſt courſe of Life, c den. 3. 
* therein Os, 3 42 hd 5. 78. 
* They are belt, a pleaſing to God 
* whodo any thing, with any Art or Callin : Tag 7 
© who followeth none, is uſeleſs to the Public 
© and hated of God. ' | 
| He taught every where, That a Juſt Man * Clem, Alex. 


< and a happy were all one, and uſed to Curſe . 2. 4. 


him who firſt by opinion divided Honeſty 
© and Profit (which are coherent by. Nature) cicer. de offc+ 
as having done an impious act, for they are 3. & de Ic. i. 
truly wicked who ſeparate 2 and juſt, 
which depends on Law. The Stoicce have 
followed him ſo far, that whatſoever is ho- 
neſt, the ſame they eſteem profitable. | 

He asked Memnon, a Theſſalian, who thought Ple.de amicr. 
himſelf very Learned, and that he had reached mov. 5. 93+ 
(as Empedocles ſaith) the top of Wiſdo 
What is Vertue ? He anfivered readily a 
< boldly,that there is one Vertue of a Child, 
another of an old Man, one of a Man, ano- 
© ther of a Woman, one of a Magiſtrate, ano- 
© ther of a private Perſon, one of a Maſter, 
© another of a Servant. Very good, replies So- 
© crates: I ask for one vertue, and you give us 


| 


<a whole ſwarm; truly conceiving, that he 


> knew not one Vertue, who named ſo many. 


Being 


z.=[ rr 


„ 1. 


n. z. 


. 3 


Ms 3. 
em. 3. 


ts Alex. 
2. 417. 


de offic 
44 


le amici. 


fe 9. 93˙ 
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educ. 


| Loot 


1 


Tias. de lib 


S0 C K A TES.“ . 


Being | e © if .heaccount- 
ed. not the ca of Perſia happy ? 
© [ know not, anſwered he, how he is furniſh- 


© ed; with Learning and Vertue: as conceiving 
chat true happineſs confiſteth in theſe two, not 
in che frail gi Fortune. 


Euripides in his Auge laying 
0 Wee. elly to part with theſe; he roſe up 


and went away, ſay ing, It was ridiculous to ſee 
© 1 loſt Servant, or to ſuffer Vertue ſo to go a- 
"He ſaid, © he wondered un who carve 
© Images of Stone, that they take ſuch care to 
4 —— Stones reſemble Men, whilft they ne- 


« aleft, and ſuffer themſelves to reſemble 
Stones. 


f bi by 
wht , He adviſed Voung Men to behold them- 
7˙27 by ſelves every day in 4 Glas, that if they were 


Iii, poli 


7 « beautiful, they might ſtudy to deſerve it; 


5% Phyſic.* if deformed to ſupply or hide it by Learn- 


++ 


in. mem, 3. 


N fob. 16. 


* | 
He faid, * to begin well is not a fmall thing, 
e but depending on a ſmall Moment. 
He faid < Vertue was the beauty, vice the de- 
© formity of the Soul. | 
+ He ſaid, « outward Beauty was a hen of 
© inward Beauty, and therefore choſe ſuch Au 
© ditors.. _. | = 
eln the Life of Man, as in an Image, every 
© part ought to be beautiful. 
© Incenſe to God, Praiſe is due to Good 
Men. 
© Who are undeſervedly accuſed ought to be 
© defended; who excel others in any good 
© quality, to be praiſed. | 
A Horſe is not known to be good by his 
© Furniture, but qualities, a Man by his Mind, 
© not Wealth. ER 
It is not poſſible to cover Fire with a Gar- 
© ment, fin with time. 
Being demanded who live without perturba- 


tion? he anſwered, They who are conſcious to 
themſelves of no Ill. 


To one who demanded what Nobility is, He 


anſwered, A good temper of Soul and Body. 
Of Aﬀettions, Love, Envy, Grief, &c. 
Hat © two Brothers God meant ſhould be 


© Hands, kee res or whatſoever Nature hath 
formed; doubtleſs becauſe if they love, they 
may at great diſtance mutually help one ano- 
© ther is the ſcope of his Diſcourſe with Che- 
Ther U things are good and fair to thoſ 
t ©a are got air to thoſe 
' © things wherewith they 2 but ill and de- 
formed in reſpect of thoſe things, with which 
. the agree not, is the concluſion of his ſecond 
7 iſcourſe with Ariſtippzs. 
© Envy is a grief, not at the adverſity of 
© Friends, nor the 8 of Enemies, but 
© at the proſperity of Friends; for many are 
6 ſo fooliſhly enclined as to malign thoſe in 
; good Fortune, whom in misfortune they pit- 
tied. | 
A Ship ought not to truſt to one Anchor, nor 
*Life to one Ho | 1 
To ground Hopes on an ill Opinion is to 
18 


uuſt a Ship to a flight Anchor, 


of Vertue; It 


L inſtructed. 


*Theb u Fame is blaſted. by Enyy as Stob. pour? 


* by. a; Pe Vn aan ng LAY ei 
S 
ving, they ecuted wit W. o Nn bo 
Enyx is the Saw of the Soul. * DN 
Nothing is pleaſant or unpleaſant by nature; 55. 144. 
© but by cuſtom: ea 
* Unſeafonable Love is like Hate: 1 Stob, 2184 
Being demanded, © what is grievous 40 the Stob. 240. 
© gor be anſwered, The proſperity, of the 
renn 
ing demanded how a Man might live 5, n 
without Trouble, he anſwered, it was not po * 
* ſible but that he who lives in a City or a 
. 
* Wic 0 ike ill guides, deceive a 5 Bo 
0 Man, ahd lex Kim Wake 1D HE NOGTN _ * 
* A Woman cannot conceive without a Man, Stob. 2612 
8 ous good hope produce any benefit without 
N ur. „ 2 o nl? $4 0 
Winter had need of Garments, old age of Stob. 269. 
© diſ-ingagement from grief. | 
In Life as ina Theatre, we ſhould continue 
* ſo long as the ſight of things, and actions of 
© Life ſeem delightful. _ 4 IÞY 5 
TY . 119. | 
That © we ſhould endeavour to ſhun the cen- Xen. mem. a. 
© forious, and to apply*our ſelves to. fuch as 
* are candid, that we ſhould undertake only 
* ſuch things as we can Jn, and decline 
* ſuch as we cannot; That whenſoever we 
© undeftake any thing, we ſhould employ there- 
© in our utmoſt ſtudy and endeayour, is the ſum 
© of his advice to Eutherus. | 2. 12 
He ſaid, the office of a wiſe Man is to 3+ 
* diſcern what is good and honeſt, and to ſhun 
© that which is diſhoneſt. 


| 


«> © 4 


- 

- . 2 
* * * 5 

— 


>» 


— . 


Stob, 892. 


They who know what they ought to do, 
and do it not, are not wiſe and —_— but e. mem. 3. 
Fools and ſtupid. 


Juſtice and every other Vertue is Wiſdom, * · mem. 3. 
© To be _— Ry our ſelves, to ſeem to N. mem. 3. 
know thoſe things whereof we are ignorant. 
is next to Madnels. 3 1 
That © a Pious Perſon is rightly defined, ſuch Nen. mem. 47 
a one as knows what is Lawful as to the 
Gods, juſt, he that knows what is lawful to 
Men, that a Man is wiſe as far as he knows, 


* 


more helpful to each other than two., that What is Profitable is fair to that whereto 


it is profitable, that they who know how to 
* uſe terrible things and dangerous are valiant, 
the contrary timorous, is the fum of his Diſ- 
* courſe with Euthidamus. 
He conceived © the only wiſdom of Man to cicer: 
* confiſt in not thinking he underſtands thoſe 
* things which he doth not underftand. 2 a 
| To one that complained he had not benefited Sec. £zift. 1 
himſelf by travel, and not without Reaſon faith 103. | 
he, becauſe thou didſt travel with thy ſelf. 
He affirmed There is but one good thing, . 
Knowledge, one ill, Ignorance , but that Rich- 
© es and Nobility had nothing in them of worth, 
* buton the contrary all Exils. | "NIEL 
© When a wiſe Man openeth his Mouth, his 82. 1: 

; Vernes are as manifeſt, as Images in a Tem- 
Pf. nn ts 3. 
An Navigation we ought to be guided by 
„Pilot, in the courſe of Life, by thoſe o 


R 
bet · Stob. 28. 42. 
F ter Judgment. 


| 


* 
Being 


Bo 


= 


= at n 


— 


\ 


- 


I 


—̃ — TOP | 2 — "RETRO TIS: 
S O RNA IT N. | 


Fire 


mma — ini at 


1 


„ ſwered, The compoſure f the 


: Belt dinlarided what Wiſdom wäsz Le an- 
Sou, being de. 


waßded who were wiſe, they, ſaid Ne. inv dh nor 
98 FE: eaſily err. 15 5 97099 3 {on A 549 
Seob, 28. © The Soul's Reaſon augtnenteth it ff as 
ein Play, tie wiſeſt;>not the richeſt ought to 
JJ 
Seb eg. * Fugitives feat though not purſued, Fools 
uh bot in Advetiity, are troubled. 
Stob, 323. © Seeing à young Man: rich, and unlearned, 
* bebold (faith he) a Golden Slauue. 
Ses *' The Luxurious is hardly curedin Sickneſs, 
the Fool in Adverſity. ' | Py 4 
Sthb, 32, Pie Coward uſeth Arms againſt himſelf, 
© the Fool Money. © © W 
Stob. 32. Achilles Armour fits not Therſites, nor the 
© pood habits of the Soul a Fool, '. 
Stob.,&3< ge not forward in Speech, for many times 
the Tongue hath cut off the Heat. 
Stob, 211, In War, Steel is ITE than Gold, in Life, 
222 WL 12 


og. 


Xen. mem. 2. 


Fad * + «a , 
21 * 


Xen. mem. 1. 
722. 4.804. 


Ken. mem. 1. 
722. 


Xen. mem. 4+ 


dog: * \ N y » 4 


Stcb, 43. 
Stob, 193. 


Stob. 201. 


Xen. mem, 1. 


Xen. mem. 3. 


T Xen, mem. 3. 


Plut. ſel. ad Ie ſaid, Death reſembled either a deep 


Apollon. 


* wiſdom excelleth wealt 


< nificence. 


A Ariſtipp 


1 ER. Of Piety and Obedience. 8 
Hat the © greateſt of Vices is Ingratitude, 


1 of obligations that to Parents, that a 


© diſobedient Son the Gods will not bleſs, nor 
© Men love, as doubting his return of either, 


knowing he doth it not where ſo much js|* duſtrious, as being under Servitude, 


due; is the ſum of his Diſcourſe with Apes. 

Our Prayers ſhould be for Bleſſings in 5. 
© neral, for God knows beſt what is good for 
cus; our offerings 
©bilities, for he 


He faid (with 


2 


the Pythian Oracle) that | 


*Gountryor an abſblute annihilatien of Soul 
* and! Body, examining ball which: he 5 . 
* Death to-be in none 6P "thoſe reſpects Eyñ 

© av/ t the fieſt, Tatth Prörch, it is not Il“ 
choſe that ſleep,“ and we Eſteem that Neep 

* ſiveeteſt which is deepef; and if we Took on 
eit as 4 Journey, it {rather Bleſpng, for th e- 
« by we are freed froe gieAlayery and affeQions 
*of the Fleſh which” polleſs and infatuate the 
Mind ; in the laſt-feſpedt, it makes us inſen- 
© ſible of ill and Pain, as well as of good and 


1 e ea > | a 
8 - * 

A Statue ſtands on its Baſe, à vertuſdus Srob. 1 
n Gn n eee e e eee 


| r ate delighted with at. 
ſurance of Eaſe; Idlęneſs, and Arete t. : 
< ſuites beget neither & good conſfirution'of on. ©! 
* dy;'ndr any good habit in the Soul? : 4D 
* Being demanded; *'whar is Strengen? He“ $4.48. 

5 2 the motion of the Soul with! the 

| * Gcing the Ga $ of Corinth ſtrongly barr d, $10 49. 

* he asked, Dwell Women here?? 25 
"An honeſt Death is better than a diſhoneſt *. 265. 
« Life. - . 8 

He uſed to fay, Eiberty is Siſter to Sloth. Aim. vn; 
<eftancing-in the Dean, and Perſians, both "il 
lazy; the Phrygians and Lydians very in- 


Of Temperance, Continence, and Contentedneſs. 


oportioned to our a. FE adviſed © to ſhun all occafions of in- Xen. mem. i. 
ers Integrity, not mu- 


>, all that ſuch as con- 
much with fair Women could not ea- 


. 


1. © continence,; affirming 
0 
54 rſed 


: © fily be continent. * 
© the Gods are to be worthipped according to That the fight and kiſſes of the Fair, in- xen. mem. 1; 


the Law of the Ig 4 where a Man lives, they 
© whodo otherwiſe, he thought Superſtitious 
© and vain. 

© The beſt way of worſhiping God, is 
to do what he commands. c 


Superſti tion is obedient to Pride, as its Pa- 


*A harſh Father, like a ſevere Law, muſt 
© notwithſtanding be obeyed 


The reproof of a Father is a kind Remedy: Pride, that to want nothing is Di 


© it brings more eaſe than pain, 
2 Ewtitude and Inbecillity. 


Mat“ a Man ought to inure himfelf to vo- 
Auntary labour and ſufferance, ſo as what 
© ſhall be impoſed by Neceſſity, may appear in 
nim not compulſive but free; that foft ways 
© of living in Pleafures beget no good conlti- 
© tution of Body, nor knowledge of the 
mind; that tolerance raifeth us to high 
* Attempts, is the effect of his Diſcourſe with 
. 1 
To one who was fearful to go fo far on foot 
as Olympia, he demonſtrated (to make the jour- 


ney ſeem eaſie) that it wa no more than his daily | 


walk within doors, if extended at length, would 
eaſily reach. e hrs ne 

I One that complained he was weary of a 
journey, He reproved him for being more wea- 
* ry than his Servant that followed him laden. 


© ſleep, or 4 long journey out of our Native | 


— 


* fuſe a Poiſon more dangerous than that of 
© Scorpions and Spiders, is the ſum of his dif. 
*courſe to Aenophon and Critobulus. + 
That a free Man ought not to entertain a Nen. mem. l. 
Servant addicted ro Pleaſures, that he which 
© is flave to Pleaſures, ſhould pray to the Gods 
fdr better Maſters, is the Conclufion of his diſ- 
© courle de continent. | 
That Happineſs conſiſts not in Luxury and Xn men. i 
to want 
*the leait next to divine, is the concluſion of his 
* diſcourſe with Anipho, 


„e adviſed ſuch as could not eafily abſtain Xen. mem. 3 


© at Feaſts, to take heed of ſuch things as per- 
© {wade thoſe that are not hungry to eat, and thoſe 
* that are not thirſty to drink, for they deſtroy- 
*.ed the Appetite, the Head, and the Soul. 
He uſed to ſay merrily, (irce turned Men 
* into Swine, by feaſting them with ſuch Meats; 
but that Ulyſſes, partly through Minerva's ad- 
vice, partly through his own Temperance; re- 
* fraining from fuch things, remained un- 
changed. 3 9 
That health of Body ought diligently to Xen. mem. 3. 
: Aer e as that whereon all knowledge 
© of the Soul depends, is ſum of his diſcourſe 
* with Epigenes. | 

He adviſed one that complained he had no x, men.; 
delight in his Meat, to refrain from Eating, 
* whereby his diet would become more pleaſant, 
cheap, and wholeſome. 8 

In the word *oxgaz ( io feaſt) the particle yer, ner, 
w implies, that we ſhould eat only ſuch things 

20 


Stob, 


Hob. 


o 


* 


PART III. —. SOCRATES. 81 | 
— 2 ' ©35 will not hurt the Mind nor the Body, and a Friend, and doth the part of a good Member 9 5 
| Xn. mem. 4. are eaſie to be gotten. | of *a Common-wealth , is the ſumm of this ſecond 
© That only Temperate perſons, that diſcern ; dz/courſe with Antipho. D. Baſil. b- 
* 2 . alt b : D. Baſil. h:m; 
and chooſe the belt things, refraining from the] He ſaid, if a Rich Man be proud of his, n 
« worſt ; that by Temperance Men become the Wealth, that he could not Praiſe him till be 


| , lib. genti.. 
© moſt Excellent, and moſt Hape fitteſt for | knew how he would imploy it. 
«© Diſcourſe : is the ſumm of his Diſcourſe with | None can jel manage a Horſe without 48.5. 29. 


cn— F 


«© Futhidemus. | Bitt, nor Riches without Reaſon. 
flat. de anim. Hearing one of his Friends ſay, this Town | He compared Covetous Perſons to Birds, one 45 
tranquil. © is exceeding dear, Chiar Wine colts a Mina, devoureth whatever it meets till it Choaks it ſehß, 55 


Purple three, a pint of Honey five Denaries, | the reſt falling upon what the firſt leſt, are one 
© he carried him to the Meal men, here, faith | ter another choaked alſo. 
© he, a pint is ſold for an Obolus; it is cheap]! Ihe Wealth of Covetous Perſons is like the 35 By 
© living in this Town: then to thoſe that ſold Sun after be is Ser, delights none. 
© Olives, a Chœnix two Farthings; thence to] He that gives to a Rich Man, throws Vater Stob. 77. 
© the Frippery, a Suit ten Drachms ; things are | into the Sea. | : 
© cheap in this Town. The Life of a Covetous Perſon is like the g,4, 78. 
* ile ſaid, the Hungry wanted no Sauce, the Feaſts made for the Dead, he hath all, but enjoys 
© Thirſty no choice of Wines. nothing. .. | | | 
lt. © He commended Quiet and Leiſure above all | He compared the Wealth of Prodigals to Eig. $44, 
| things. Trees, growing on a Precipice: for theſe none 
1er. fe ſaid, they who buy early fruits at dear | are the better, but Kites and Crous; for thoſe 
F rates, believe they will not come in their due | on Harlots and Flatterers. 
© ſeaſon. Being demanded who were Covetous, he an- Stob. 230. 
Lert. Being asked what was a young man's Vertue, | /wered, ſuch as ſeek after Sordid Gain, and 
he anſwered, to do nothing too much. neglect their neceſſary Friends. 
Laert Seeing one eat Broth very greedily, he ſaid, Wine changeth with the Veſſel, Riches follow 5,4, 115. 
* which of you here preſent nſeth Bread for | the Manners of the Owner. 
© Broth, and Broth for Bread? Of which, ſee IP 
more at large, Aenophon his Memarab. Lib. Of Magnanimity and Pride. 
One ſaying, that it was a great matter to ab- | | 
Alien, var. ſtain from what a Man defies, he anſwered, O one angry for having Saluted a Man that yn 
hit. 9. but it is much a greater not to defire at all. returned not bis Salutation; it is Ridicu- 
grob. 28. A clear Fire becomes the Chimney, Sereni- | lous ſaith . he, if you are not angry with every 
- ty the Mind. 3 one you meet of worſe Shape or Form than your 
e ſaid, * We ought hot to ſeek Pleaſures in /e/f, to be angry with any for baving leſs Man 
others, but in our ſelves," the Body being | ners. | 
3 © prediſpoſed according as it ought. Pride, /ike an ill Potter, or Statuary, repre. 8 
grob. 37. He ad. © It is the property of God to need ſets the Forms of things inverted. 43. 
© nothing, to need leaſt, nigheſt to God. Wind puffs up empty Bladders, Opinion Fools. Stob. 43. 
Stb. 37. Being demanded from what things we ought | To be exalted with good Fortune, is to run in 10. 146. 
Oy to refrain moſt, he anſwered, from Sordid Un-  /ippery way. 
n 1 
Sb. 37 Ontentedneis is like a ſhort calant Patience. 
a n Way, 2 Ur gear Toll. 4 5 
e that would ſee Virtue as his Country, ; 3 
© muſt paſs by Pleaſures, as Syrens. 44 "make = Langer F | ng e Plut, de his 
Being demanded whom he thought Richeſt, | Troubled Mir full of Wrath. he; l 12 | "<a ram: 
* he anfivered, him whois contented with leaſt, „ jayed and Purified, to ſariche thy Arper i oh 
© for Content is the Riches of Nature. 6 . of a Kinfinan 1 10 1 „ e 
Snb. g. 4. Being demanded what Continence is, he an- | , 
nwered © G f C "Plex If every one ſhould bring his Misfortunes in- ous, th and 
c 2 2 er Stock to be hard alike amongſt 4 As. 
gab. 85. . : : | *all men, the greater part of thoſe that now 
w c Fe... 29. thy Ficke! live to Fat, but the complain ſo much, Wwe be contented and 
Sh BER | © and glad to keep their own. Ys 
8 When a Woman faith ſhe Loveth thee, take | It 'is all one if a Man being overcome in any 5114. 8:6 
| F Dog of thats words, more than when ſhe Re- |< gymnick Sports ſhould ſue his Adverſary, as W 
8 for a Man over-maſter'd by Fortune to accuſe 
her; not knowing upon what conditions we 
© entred into the conteſts of Lite. 


56, 


n 


„ MCM, . 


Saab. 37. 


Kab. 37. 
Stob. 49. 


en. 1. 


tem. 3. 


| Of Liberality, Prodigality, and Covetouneſs. 
mem. 3 IND. Of Veracity and Hattery. 
Nen, mem. i. E concerved, that they who took Mone 

n 0 * of 2 1 p 

any, owned them for their Maſters in the There 2 20 vor hs ho Glory than to , mar. 1, 

meaneſt degree of Servitude. 43 endeavour to be good, as well as to ſcem 
Ner, men. 1. That Wiſdom is Proſtituied as well as Beauty, © The kindneſs of Flatteters is chaſed away 

by taking Mony for it; that he who meets with\ . Rn Flatterers is chaſed away 

an Ingenious Perſon, ought 10 acquaint him with U EVerntye 


all the Good he can, gratis, whereby be acquires 


nem. 3. 


L Tiunters 


e SOCRATES. 


% A 


Pre IF 


Stob. 114. 


Plut. de ſanit. 
tuend. 


Stob. 37. 
Stob. 67. 


Stob. 134 


Stab. 256. 


Xen. mem. 4. 


Stob. $2, 


Xen. mem. 2. 


Ken. mem. 2. 


Xen. mem. 2. 


Xen. mem. 2. 


Plut. de frat. 
amnYe. 


Laert. 


Stob. 213. 


Stob. 213» 


| 2 — | — 
Hunters take Hares with Hounds, many take | „ let their own Grounds lie Fallow to till anoſ- 


Fools with their own Praiſes. ka 
Wolves reſemble Dogs, and Flatterers Friends, 
© but their aims are quite contrary. 
« Flattery is like a painted Armour, only for 
©ſhew, not uſe. | 
© Think not thoſe Faithful who Praiſe all thy. 
Words and Actions, but thoſe who Reprove 
thy Faults. | 
© Suffer not a Talker and Slarderer.for he tells 
© not thee any thing out of good will; but as 
© he diſcourſeth the ſecrets of others ſo will be 
© thine to others. | 


© Good Men muſt let the World ſee that their 


© Manners are more firm than an Oath. 
Of Urbanity and Converſation. 


A Little Hall will ſerve to dance in, and 
© every place and poſture to ſpeak. 

Wind kindles Fire, Converſation, Love. 

Freedom of Diſcourſe like the ſeaſons of the 
* year, is beſt in its proper time. Vt 
IIt is Arrogance to ſpeak all, and to be un- 
* willing to hear any thing, 5 5g 

© Converle at diſtance, and ſoftly with thoſe 
* that are in Authority. | 


4 thers. 8 & 
© Fear not a Friend in Adverſity. 
© We eſteem not that Corn beſt which grows 
© on the faireſt Ground, but that which nou- Stob. 218. 
© riſheth beſt, nor him a- good Perſon or Friend 
* who is of higheſt Birth, but moſt noble in 
© Qualities. | ' 
Phyſicians muſt relieve the Sick, Friends the 57 b. 258. 
* Aﬀicted. 

It is pleaſant to grow Old with a good Friend Sb. 263. 
and found Senſe. | 


$1ob, 213. 


Sect. 3. Oeconomicks, 


FF the ſecond reſpect are his Oeconomicks, 
which he learned of Iſchomachus, by Xenophon 
reſly delivered in a Treatiſe upon that Sub- 
Jett, to which add theſe few Sentences. 
So contrive the Building of your Houſe, as 
© that thoſe parts which are towards the South 
may be higheſt, that the Winter Sun be not 
* excluded : thoſe toward the North loweſt ; 
that they may be leſs ſubject to the Wind; In 
fine, 10 order it that a Man may live in every 
© Quarter thereof with moſt Delight and Safety: 
Pictures and Colours take away more Pleaſant- 
< neſs than they afford. 


Io one who beat his Servant for being Glut- , 


Ken. mem. 3, 


of Fuſtice. 


Hat the Gods 122 juſt things by Law, 
and that Juſt and Lawful is to them the 
© ſame thing, is the ſumm of his Diſcourſe with 
* Hippaas. | | 
They who convert goods ill gotten to good 
* uſes in a Common-wealth, do like thoſe who 
* who make Religious uſe of Sacriledge. 


Of Friendhhip. 


„HT Hat a Diſcreet Vertuous Friend is of all 
poſſeſſions the moſt Fertile, and ought 
© chiefly to be regarded, is the ſcope of his di- 
«© fcourle, de amicitia. - ig 
That every Man ſhould examine himſelf 
of what value he is to his friend, and endeavour 
© to be of the moſt worth he can to him, is the 
effect of his Diſcourſe with Antiſt hene. 
© That Wicked Men cannot be Friends, either 
© 2mong(t themſelves; or with the good: That 
© the way to procure friends is fuſt, to endea- 
© your to be good, wherein he would ſeem 
© good; that all vertues may be augmented by 
Study and Learning, is the ſcope of his di- 
© courſe with Cr1t0bulrs. 
© That we ought to our atmoſt Abilities to 
© relieve the Neceſſities of our Friends, is the ef- 
fect of his Diſcourſe with Ariſtarchus. 


tonous, .Covetous, and Idle, he ſaid, did you at 5. 7 96.7% 
any time conſider whether you deſerve not more more there 
to be beaten your ſelf? | Laert. 
To one that asked his advice about taking a $tob. 183. 
Wife, whertber you do or not, ſaith he, you twill 
repent it. BS | : 
To others that asked his Opinion concerning ,,, 19 
Marriage, he ſaid, As Fiſhes ina Net would fin 
get out, and thoſe without would get in, take heed 
young Men it be not * with you. 
Men muſt obey the Laws of their Countrey, Stob. 193. 
Wroes their Husbands. | 


Sec. 4. Politicſts. 


N the 3d. Reſpect are his Politicks, which 
Heſychius Iluſtrius makes to be the ſame 
which Plato hath delivered under this name, 
where you may have them though diſguiſed 
with the Language and Additions of Plato, to 
which may be annexed thoſe Sentences of his 
in that kind out of Aenopbon, Stobeus, and 
others, | 
They who cannot upon occaſion be uſe- vn, men, l. 
ful either to an Army, a City, or a Common- | 
© wealth ; yet have Confidence of themſelves, 
* ought, though never ſo Rich, to be under re- 
* {traint. | 
* Antipho demanding how he might make Au. we. :. 
© others Skil ful in Politicks whilſt himſelf med - 


© He ſaid, he had rather have Darius to his 
Friend, than his Dariks, a Coyn ſo named 
from him. | 

© He wondred that every Man kept an inven- 
© tory of his Goods, none of his Friends. 

They who violate Friend{hip, though they 


led not therein, altho he knew that he could 
manage them, which way ſaith he? Ant ipho. 
| I do moſt act the buſineſs of rhe Common- 
wealth, if I practiſe it only, or if 1 endeavour 
© to make many able to act therein. 
© That place is fitteſt for Temples and Altars Xen. er. . 


© eſcape the Puniſhment of their Friends, ſhall; * which is moſt open, and yet regired , for it is 


not eſcape the Vengeance of God. 


fitting that they who pray, ſee, and no leſs tit- 


They who forlake their own Brethren * ting that they come thither pure, 


to ſeek out other Friends, are like thoſe who 


They 
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© They are not Kings, who are in Poſſeſſion of 
© Throne, or come uyjuſtly by it, but they 
* who know how to Govern. | Wy 

© A King is a Ruler of willing Subjects ac- 
* cording to theLaws, a Tyrant is a Ruler of Sub- 
7 1 againſt their Will, not according to the 
Laws, but Arbitrary, an Ariftocracy is that 


Government wherein the Magiſtrates are. 


g. cap. 2. 


| 1 Socrates had an attendant Spirit (meant 


The Offices of a good Citizen are in Peace, 
© to enrich the Common=wealth, in War to 
* Subdue the Enemies thereof, in Embaſſie to 
* make Friends of Foes, in Sedition to appeaſe 
© the People by Eloquence. | 
Of Common People he ſaid, they were as 
© if a Man ſhould except againſt one piece of 
„bad Money, and accept a great ſumm of the 


He ſaid, the Law was not made for the good. 
* Deſerving Perſons ought to be ſharers in the 
© good Fortunes of the Common-wealth. 
ing. demanded What City is ſtrongeſt ? he 
faidg that which hath good Men. | 
Being demanded what City is beſtOrdered? he 


aid, that wherein the 1 acts friendly agree. 
| 7 


Being demanded what City was bet? he ſaid, 


that wherein are propoſedmoſt Rewards of Virtue. 
Being demanded what City lives beft ? he ſaid, | Soc 


that which liveth according to Law, and puniſheth 
the unjuſt. 


r 
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CHAP. V. 
of bis Demon. 


- 


as Plutarch conceives by the * Oracles 
anſwer to his Father) which diverted him 
from Dangers, is impugned by Athenæus, not 


without much Prejodice, which the bitterneſs 
e 


Plat. de 
© ts 


of the Diſcourſe Betrays.. Souls that ate not 
candid, and think ill of the Beſt, faith Origen, 
never refrain from Calumny, ſeeing that they 
mock even the Genius of Socrates as a feigned 
thing. On the contrary, we have tlie Teſtimo- 
ny of Plato, Xenophon and * Antiſthenes contem- 
porary with him, confirmed by Laertius, Plu. 


* 


tarrh, Maximus, Tyrius, Dion, Chryſoſtomus, Cice- 


ro, Apuleius by Fathers, Tertullian, Origen, Cle- 
meas Alexandrinus and others, whereof a great 
many inſtances (as Cicero faith) were Collected 
by Antipater : theſe only preſerv'd by other Au- 
thors. | | 5 5 - 

© Theocritas going to conſult — — a 
* Sooth-ſayer, found him with much Company 
© walking in the Streets, amongſt whom were Si. 


ius and Socrates, Who was. very buſie, asking 


© him many queſtions. In the midſt of his Di- 


- < {courſe he made a ſudden ſtop, and after ſome 


© pauſe, turned back and went down another 
L — calling out to the reſt of the Company 


to return and follow him, as being warned b 


© the Dæmon. The greater part did ſo, the i 

< went forward; on purpoſe to confute the De- 
mon, and drew along with them one Charillus 
that played on the Flute; but in the way, which 
© was ſo narrow, as not to give them room to 
© paſs by, they were met, and overturned in the 
« Dirt by a great herd of Swine; by repetition 
© of which accident, Charillus often afterwards 
© defended the Dæ mon. 
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Nor did the advice of this Spiritual Attendant 
only reſpect the e of Socrates, but extended 
to ſuch friends as converſed with him, whereof 
himſelf gives theſe inſtances. ' | 


. * 


— Fa * 


© Charmides Son of Glauco, going to Exetciſe * Pars. Theog, 
in the Nemean Race, as he was diſcourſing with ian. var. 
* Socrates, was by him upon notice of the Voice %. 8. * 
diſſwaded from going, to which he anſwered, 
that perhaps the Voice meant tliat he ſhould 
not get the Victory, but, ſaith he, however, I 
ſhall advantage my ſelf by exerciſing at this time; 
* which ſaid; he went to the Games; where he 
met with ſome accident, which tho? it be not e- 
* lared,is acknowledged to have juſtifĩ d the coun- 
* ſel given him by the Demon. n 
Timarchus and Philemon Son of Philetmonides * Plat. Tie g. 
having Plotted together to Marther Niclas, Sou of 
Hircoſcomander, were at the ſame time drinking 
withSocrates: Timarchus with intention to exe- 
cute what they had determined, offer d to riſe front 
the Table, ſaying to Socrates, well Socrates, drink 
you on, will but ſtep a little way and return in- 
mediately. Riſe not, ſaid Soctates, (hearing the 
Demon as ſoon as he ſpake) for the Demon hath 
given me the accuſtomed Sign ;, tohereupon he ſate 
Rat preſently after be offered again to be gone; 
rates hearing the Voice, withheld him. At laſt, 
as Socrates was drvertedby ſomething, and did not 
mind him, he ſtole away, and committed the Mur. 
ther, for which being brought to Execution, his laſt 
words to bis Brother Clitomachus were,zhat bz was 
come to that untimely end for not obeying Socrates. =, 
Another time, y/ecine his friendCrito's Eye , Cc. de divinat; 
up, he asR'dbim the reaſon, who anſwering, that as 3. 
he walk'd in the field, one pulling a Bougb, it gave a 
jerk baek, and hit him in the eye; then you did not 
take my advice replies Socrates. for I calPd you back 
making uſe,as [have accuſtomed,of divine preſage. 
That it had likewiſe a great influence upon 
the Souls of thoſe who converſed with him, 
and lived with him, d he alledgeih as Examples. Pla. 7hcog. 
Ariſtides Son of Lyſimachus, and Thucydides Son 
of Ae iſſus. The firſt leaving Socrates to go to 
the Wars, loſt, with his Company, the habit of 
Learning, which he acknowledged to have gain- 
ed, not by any verbal inſtructions, of which he 
had none from him, but by being near him, ſee- 
ing hire and fitting in the ſame Room with 
him: The ſecond as eaſily, by the ſame means 
r the __ habit. NE: 1 | 
nor only to particular perſons, but to 
general Affairs aid bels Predictions extend - 
e foretold ſome Friends the defeat of the Athe- 
man Army in Sicily, as is atteſted by Plutarch, 
and mentioned by himſelf in Plato, where he 
gives another fair Example, or rather Trial of 
the Truth of the Dæmon's Predictions, ſpeakitig 
ofa buſineſs, wheteof the event was at that time 
doubtful: e L wil bear, faith he, from many in 
Sicily, to whom it is known what foretoli con. Plat. They 
cerning the deſtruttion of the Army, and we may 
now haue an experiment if the Dæmon ſpeak true. 
Samionus, Son of Calus, s gone in an expedition, 
the ſign came to me : he goes with Thraſylus zo 
War againſt Epheſus andlonia: my Opinion is, that 
be will either. be Nlain, or at leaſt in much danger, I 
greatly fear the whole deſign. Theſe are his words 
in Plato, deliver'd before the event of that Action, 
which fell out according to his prediction; g for- Mnopb. bift: 


 Thraſilus was repuls d and beaten by the Epheſi. Gre. 1. 
| 2 
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the Alhenians put to flight with the loſs of four 
hundred Men; of which Victory the Epheſians 
erected two Trophies: This, was in the one and 

twentieth year of the dey cede War. | 
We have alledged the Univerſal Conſent of 
Authors, that Sogrates had ſuch a Spiritual at: 
tendant; yet is there ſome diſagreement concern- 

ing. the name, more concerning the nature of it. 
It is commonly named his Demon, by which 
Title, he himſelf owned it: Plato ſometimes 
„. iv. d Calls it his Guardian; Apulerzs his God, becarſe 
8.4  (laith Saint “ Auguſtine) the name of Damon at 
; laſt grew odious. But we muſt obſerve, that he 
did not account it a God, but ſent from God, 
and in that ſenſe affirmed the Signs to come 
from God, to wit, by Mediation of this Spirit. 
This, beſides other places, we may argue from 
his firſt Fpiſtle, where he ſpeaks of the Sign 
it ſelf; he uſeth the word Demon, when of 
the advice, whereof that fign was the inſtru- 
ment, he names God. Thus are we to under. 
ſtand theſe, and all other places of the ſame 
nature in Plato, where Socrates erg of 
the Demon, faith, if it pleaſe God, you ſhall 
learn much, and the Sign from God did not offer 

to ſlay me. a 

As for the Sign or manner of the Prediction, 
+ Plutarch, de t ſomeè affirm it was by Sneezing, either 5 him. 


gen. Socr. elf or others; if any chanced to Sneeze ſtanding 
before him, behind him, or on his right hand, he 
went immediately about that which he intended; 
2 the left hand, he refrained or deſiſted: if 
e ſneezed himſelf before the enterprize, it was 
applaufive, if in the Alion, diſſwaſive. There 
needs not much Argument to prove this 1 80 
on. If this ſternutation proceeded either from 
Chance, or his natural Conſtitution, it could 
not have that provident ſupernatural effect; if 
it proceeded from ſome more excellent outward 
cauſe, we recur to the Genius. ; 
Others confine this Preſcience within the 
Soul of Socrates himſelf}, that he ſaid, bis Ge- 
nius adviſed him, they interpret it, as we uſual- 
ly ſay, his mind gave him, or ſo inclined him: 
n this Senſe indeed Demon is nat ſeldom ta- 
ken; but this is inconſiſtent with the, Deſcripti- 
on which Socrates gives of a Voice and Signs 
ab exteriore, beſides, this Knowledge is not a- 
bove Humane Nature. 
Plutarch having exploded the Opinion of 
Terpfion Seas Bag, SneeZzing, conjectured firſt, 
that it might be ſome Apparition; but at laſt 
concludes, that it was his Obſervation of ſome 
inarticulate unaccuſtomed ſound, (or voice ) 
conveighed to him by ſome extraordinary way, 
as we ſee in Dreams. This avoids nat the in- 
convenience of the former; if Socrates did firſt 
of himſelf interpret this Sound, it is the ſame 
with the laſt Opinion, that his Soul had a Pro- 
phetick Inſpiration, if by any help, it will 
come at laſt to the Genius. : 
Some conceive it to be one of thoſe Spirits 
which have à particular care of Men; which 
Maximus Jyrius, and Apuleius deſcribe in ſuch 
manner, that they want only the name of a 
good Angel. 
But there want not thoſe who give it thatap- 
* De Orig. er. PEUation : * Lattantius having proved that 
ror. 2. 15, God ſends Angels to Guard Mankind, adds, 
and Socrates med that there was a Dæmon 


| the Pſalmift, He hath given hit Angels. charke tn rlun gr, © 


25 tantly "near him, which ep bim comp My 
rom a'Child, by whoſe, Beck: ami Inſt radhigh be . 


wided his Life. Euſebius upon theſe watds'of” 


over thee, thut they ſhould keep gbee in all th 
ways. We learn out of, Scripture (faith he) that 
every Man hath a Guardian appointed him from 
above, and Plato doubteth not to write in this 
manner: All Souls having choſen a condition of 
Living, they proceed in order thereto, being n. 
ved by the Dattion, which is proper to 755 one. 
and is ſent along with them to % I them in 
pov Life, and to perfett thoſe things whereof 
they have made choice. And immediately after; 
lou may believe, faith he, that Socrates meant 
This, when be often affirmed that he was Govern- 
ed by a Dæmon. More plainly F Eugubinus, bs ein 
the Dæmon of Socrates, ſaith he, mentioned ſo pbilo. 25. 
often by Plato ( ſeeing that Socrates was 4 good 
Man, and exhorted all Men to Vertue, and by 
the — 2 always excited to gp das Was 
good rhaps not unjuſtly be thought bis 
n which ap e the Pro- | 
Phet, and droerted him fo his wickedneſs-* But. A gun. at 
Ficinus expreſly; if you are not pleaſed, faith Sn. S. 
he, PLANE o this Spirit, to call the familiar 
Guide of a Man hit Spirit, call it if you pleaſe, 
his good Angel. a ä 
The chiefeſt Argument of * Collius, who op- · De anim. 5a. 
ſeth this Opinion, and endeavours to prove %. 5. 14 
it was an evil Spirit, is, that the Dæmon never 
diſſwaded or diverted from Vice, but only from 
outward Danger, whereas the contrary is evident 
enough from the foregoing Story of Timarchus 
and Philemon. | 
True itis, that the advice of the Demon was 
always diſſwaſive, ever, * as Cicero faith, De divinat, 
impulſive, often coercive. Apuleius flatters So-“ 
crates with this Reaſon; Socrates, faith he, as 
being a Man Abſolute and Perſect of himſelf, rea- 
dy in all Offices that concerned him, never needed 
any exhorter, but ſometimes a prohibitor, if it 
hapned there were any danger in that which- be 
went about, that being forewarned he might take 
beed, and decline the undertaking for that time; 
which afterwards be might re-aſſume, or at- 
attempt ſome other way, . | 


CHAP. VI. 
His Military Actions. 


+ TT is obſerved by many, that Socrates little, . 
i affected Travel, his Life being wholly 
ſpent at home, faving when he went out in Mi- 
litary Service. 

In the ſecond year of the eighty ſixth Olym- 
piad broke forth a War, the greateſt that ever 
hapned amongſt the Grecians, betwixt the La- 
cedemonians and the Athenians, the Occafions 
and Pretexts of it ariſing from the Controver- 
ſies of the Athenians with the Corinthians, con- 
cerning Corcyra, and Polydea, both which be- 
ing* Revolted from the Athenians, to whom 
they had been Tributary, ſought for Aid from 
the Lacedemonians, who ſent Forces to the Re- 
lief of Polydea. ä N 
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_  Galltes; and on the Land ſide by 2 


came and lay down 


In «his: War was Socrates thrice Petſonally 
engaged; firſt at the Siege of Poiydea, in the 
year of the 
the Athenians ſent one thoutand fix hundred 

choice Men of Arms, under the Conduct ot 
Phormis, who Beſieged it from the Sea b = 

all; 

amongſt theſe were Socrates and Alcibiades: La- 


Diſtr eſs, ſent t o Companies of Hor e ſecretl 
Olympiad, againſt 1965 the Hull, whereby that Wing 0 2 Ache. 
ymp1ad, agaimt Which 


nians which was Viftorious, apprebending upon 
their ſudden appearing that they had been a freſh 
Army, was put into aFright, and the whole Ar- 
my of the Athenians, now dowbly terrified by this 
Accident, and by the Thebans that continually 
won Ground, and broke their Ranks, betook them - 


ertius faith, they were on the Sea fide, and that /c/ves to Flight, ſome fled towards Delium ard 


there tvds no megns to come on the Land fide 
further: * Plato, that they Served bRbÞ on Foot, 


which diſagrees not with the other; for there 


was not any Sett Battle during all the time of 


the Sea, others the Mountain Parnes, and others 
other ways, as to gach appeared hope of Safety. 
Ihe Boetians, efpectally their Horſe, and thoje 
Locrians that came in after the Enemy was De- 


the Siege, only Sallies and Skirmiſhes. Here | feated, followed, killing them. Socrates in this 


lad. $5mpoſ.* Aleibiades his Comrade, atteſts, Socrates ot. 


went all Soldiers, in«bardmeſs ;, _—_ at any 
time, ſaith he, as it often happens in War, the 
Proviſions failed, there was none could bear the 


want of Meat and Drink like him, yet on the| ſeeing Renophon unhorſed in the 7 and L. 
/ 


other ſide in times of Feaſting, he only ſeem'd 
to enjoy them, and thoug 7 himſelf he would 
not Drink, yet being invited, be far out-drank all 


_ others, and which 92 eſt of all, never any Man 
e 


ſaw him Drunk. Exceſjes of Cold in the Win: 
ter, which in that Country are extraordinary, be 


as wonder fullyggndaged, when the Froſt was ſo 
ſharp, that — pa durſt go out of their Tents, 


and thoſe wraping their Legs and Thighs in Skins, 
and Furs, be went along with them, having no more 
Cloaths than thoſe be uſually wore.” He walked 


others in Shoos, to the wonder of the Soldiers, who 
thought themſelves Reproached by his hardineſs. 
His Contemplative Rapture at the ſame time was 
no leſs worthy Admiration; he fell into a-deep 
Contemplation one Morning, and continued all the 
while ſtanding in the ſame Poſture 5 at Noon it 
war taken notice of by the Souldiers, who told it 
from one another, that Socrates bad ſtood flill in 
the ſame place all that Morning: in the Evening 
ſome Tonian Souldiers wraping themſelves warm, 
him in the open Field, to 

watch if he would continue all night in the ſame 
* Poſture, which he did, untill the Morning, and as 


Lib. 2. cap, 1. Joon as the Sun aroſe, Saluted it, and retired. Of 


theſe kind of Raptures A. Gellius ſaith he had 
many.We muſt not omit how he behaved himſelt 


„lla. Smp. there in Fight; » ſeeing his friend Alcibiades | 
(then. deipno. deeply engaged, and much wounded, he ſtepped j end oppreſt, and all kill'd; except one who by the 
s Artiſtbe- before him, defended him and his Arms from the 


Enemy, and brought him ſafely off. Nor was his 
Modeſty inferiour ta his Love or Courage, for 
. whereas after the Battel, the Generals were to 
beſtow an Honourable Reward upon him that 
had fought beſt, the Judges aſſigned it, to So. 
crates, he declined it, and by his earneſt inter- 
ceſſion, procured that it might be conferred up- 
on Alcibuades. * * 8 
The ſecond Action of Socrates was in the firſt 
ear of the eighty ninth Olympiad at Delium, a 
Town in Boetia, which the Azhenians took. 
The Boetiaps (faith Thucydides,) Led by Pagon- 
das, followed them, and bid them Battel, the left 
Wing of the Boetians, to the very middle of the 


_ . Army was overthrown by the Athenians, and fled 


to tbe other parts, where they were yet in fight , 
but the Right had the better of the Athenians, 
and by little and little forced them to give ground, 
and followed them from the very firſt. Pagon- 


das, whilſt the left Wing of his Army was in 


Engagement behaved himſelf with his accuftom- 


ed Valour (ſo well, that © Laches conteſſeth, Abu Elder, 


if the reſt had fought like him, they had not 


loſt the day) and care of his Friends; 4 tor 4 Stab. Lib. g. 


thrown down on the ground (himſelf litetoiſe 
having bis Horſe flain under bim, fought on foot) 
he took him upon his Shoulderg, and carried him 
many a ſtadia, and defended bim till they gave 
over the Purſuit. . And being thus at the 
loſs of the day, with others ditperſed in Flight 
(amongſt whom was Caches the Archon, and 


itt, 


Alcibiades) in the conſtant ſlowneſs of bis Re- e Plat. 


treat expreſſed a Courage far above Laches, fre- 
quently looking back and round about, as greedy 
to be Revenged of the Enemy, if any ſhould Pur. 


| bare-footed upon the Ice with leſs tenderneſs than ¶ ſue them; which was the means that brought him 


off, more ſafely, for they who expreſs leaſt ſear 
in their Retreat, are leſs Subjet to be Alſuulted, 
than ſuch as repoſe their confidence in Flying. 
As the 
into two, 


came to a way that was divided © Put. de de- 
ocrates made a Stand, and adviied n. Sor. & 


thoſe that were with him not to take that way t. El. t. 


which they were going into, along the Moun- 
tain Parne, but the other by the way Reriſte, 
for, faith he, I heard the Dæmon's Voice. Ihe 
greater pour were Angry, as it he had trifled at 
a time ſo ſerious; ſome few were perſwaded 
to go along, amongſt whom were Laches and 
Alcibiades, and got ſafely home; the reſt were 
met by ſome Horſemen, who returning from the 
Purſuit, fell upon them; they at firſt reſiſted, 
but at · laſt encloſed by the Enemy who exceeded 
them in number; they gave back, and were in the 


help of hisShield getting away, brought the news 
to Athens, and Pyrilampes Son of Antiphon, who 
being wounded by a Javelin, was taken Priſo- 
ner; and when he heard by thoſe that were 
ſent from Athens to Thebes to treat of Peace, 
that Socrates and the reſt with him got ſaſe 
home; he openly profeſs'd to the Thebans, 
that Socrates had often called him and others 
of his company back, who not following the 
advice of his Genius were ſlain. 


The laſt Military Engagement was the ſame s Plat. Apdl, 


year at a Amphipolis, * 
by Braſidas the Lacedemonian General. 


o 


which was then taken Laert. 
'  kyThucyd. 
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CHAP. IX. 


How he carried bimſelf in the Democracy,and the 
Oligarchy. 


1 forbore to accept any Office in the 
Common wealth, (except in his latter 
years that of Senator) either (as * Alian 
faith) becauſe he ſaw the Athenian Govern- 
ment, though under the formof a Democracy, 
was yet nearer to a Tyranny or Monarchy, ort as 
himſelf profeſſeth, being diſſwaded by his 
Genius from medling in publick affairs, which 
Advice was his Preſervation, being too ho- 
neſt to compey with the Injuſtices of the 
Commonwealth, and to oppoſe them was 
extreamly dangerous, as he found experimental- 
ly in that ſhort time. | | 

* He was choſen to the Senate for the Anti. 
* ochian Tribe, whereunto (+ as we have faid) 
Aopece the Town where he was born belonged, 
* and in order thereto took the Oath which 
Solon _— to be ift to every Senator, 
to give Sentence accord ing to the Laws, not bi- 
aſſed either by favour, hatred, or any other 
Pretext : In the third year of the 93d Olympi- 
ad ( + the preheminence coming in courſe to 
the Antiochian Tribe, and Socrates thereupon 
becoming Preſident of the People) he had this 
occation of manifeſting his Conſtancy. * There 
hapned a Sea-fight between the Athenians and 
the Lacedemonians at Arginuſe : 
Commanders. were ten;the Lacedemonians Com- 
mander in chief, Callicratidas; the Lacedemon- 
ang were overthrown, their Admiral ſunk; the 
Athenians went back to Arginuſæ with the lois 
of twenty five Ships, and all the Men in them 
except ſome few that eſcaped to Land; the ten 
Commanders ordered Theramenes and Ehraſibwu- 
14s (Captains of the Galleys) to look out after 
the Veſſels that were Shipwrackt , which as 
they were going td do, a ſudden Tempeſt a- 
+ roſe and hindred them; fix of thoſe Com- 
manders returned to Athens, where they no 
ſooner came, but upon the Account they gave 
of the Fight, the te. committed them to 
Priſon; Theremenes was their Acculer, who urg'd 
that they might be queſtioned for not relieving 
thoſe that were loſt by. Shipwrack ; the Com- 
manders juſtly anſwer'd , that they had given 
order for their Relief, and that Theramenes and 
Thraſibulus, on whom that Charge was impoſed, 
were (if any) to be condemned; but that 
they would not retort the Fault on their ac- 
cuſers , for the Tempeſt ſufficiently excuſed 
them. This ſatisfied the Senate for that time, 
but at the next feaſt being the Apaturia, ſome 
Friends of Theremenes,by his inſtigation ſhaving 
their Hair, and putting on Mourning Apparel, 
pretending to be Kinſmen of thoſe that were 


/ 


drowned. came in that habit to the Senate, and 


cauſing the Charge againſt the ten Commanders 
to be renewed, 1o much incenſed the People, 
that they by menaces contrary to all Law, 
enforced the Senate to condemn them. So. 


crates being ordered to write the decree againſt 


them, avoided it by pretending he could not 
write, and knew not the” Form, which occa- 


fioned Laughter in the Senate (and perhaps 


frage, 


ander, the Lacedemonian General in the firſt 


The Athenian 


that Aſperſion of Porphyrizs , that he was 
ſcarce able to Write, which when he did, 
it was to Deriſion) but the true reaſon- is by 
Athenæus acknowledged to be his conſtant fotti- 


tude, in that he would not violate the Laws of 


the Common-wealth contrary to the Oath he 
had taken, to which he took more heed than + 
to the violence wherewith he was threatned 


accuſe him,” and the People cried out with 
loud Clamours, that he might be brought to an- 
{wer for it; But he choſe rather to hazard him- 
ſelf for Law and Juſtice, than through fear of 
Impriſonment and Death to conſent to injuſtice, 
as the death of theſe Men was afterwards 
known to be, even to the Arhenians themſelves : 
and was ſoon after puniſhed in Theramenes by 
the like, wherein Socrates gave the ſame Teſti- 
mony of his Courage upon this occafion. 
Athens after a long War with the Lacede- 
monians of 27 years, being taken at laſt by Ly.' 
ear 
of the 94th Olympiad, there grew ſome bare 
concerning the alteration gf th@Government, 
from a Democracy to an Oligarchy ;Theramenes 


ſtood for the continuance of the Democtacy, but 


being overſwayed by the power and threats of 
Eyſander ; yielded to the conſtitution of thirty 
Perſons, f by title Governours, in effect Tyrants, 
of which number was Theramenes (whom they 
rook, in regard of his known Moderation and 
Equity, to bridle the Rapine and Avarice of o- 
thers) Citias (firſt a Friend, but now a great 
Enemy to Socrates for reproving his love of 


Euridamus) Charicles and others, whoſe names 
are {et down by Arnophon, as are alſo their mur- 
ders, unjuſt 
fiſcations of Goods; they began with puniſh- 


Sequeſtrations of Lands, and con- 


ment of the worſt Perſons, proceeded the 
richeſt, and ended with the beſt. Never 


'( faith Seneca) was any City more miſera- 


ble ; 1300. ( Aſchines faith, 1500.) of® 
the beſt Perſons they put — * 
out any legal Tryal, nor was their Fury there- 
by aſſwaged, but more exaſperated ; that 
ity where was the Areopages , the moſt Reli- 
gious Court of Judicature, where the -Senate 
and People like the Senate uſed to afſemble, 
was daily made a {ad Colledge of Executioners, 
an unhappy Court too natrow for the Tyrants 
without reſt from Oppreſſion, without hope of 
Liberty or Remedy. All fled the City but Socrates, 
who a{/ this while ſet not his Foot out at the Gates; 
he was continually amongſt the People, com- 
forted the lamenting Fathers, encouraged, thoſe 
that deſpaired of the State, reproached the 
Rich, that had lived in fear to loſè their Wealth, 
the late repentance of their dangerous avarice, 
and to thoſe that would imitate him, gave 
great Examples, whilſt he walked free amidſt 
the thirty Oppreſſors. | | 
Theramenes oppoſing this cruelty and Injuſtice, 
was accuſed by Citias for betraying the truſt 
of the Common-wealth, whereof” he acquitted 
himſelf to the fatisfaQtion of the Senate; bur 
Citias and his Faction, fearing he might over- 
throw the Oligarchy, ſeized upon him with a 
Troop of Soldiers; Theramenes run to the Al- 
„ 


PART III 
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5 mor, 1. 
for when the Senate proceeded to their con.“ Len. Abs 


demnation, he alone oppoſed it with his ſuf. „ 2 4, 
4.— many Orators prepared to era 


+ Diad. Sc. li. 


PART III. 


SOCRATES, 


tar, but being dragged ſrom thence by rhe Ut 


ficers, he behaved himſelf like ( laith Diodb. 


rus) the Diſciple of Socrates; the People 
itied him, but none of them durſt offer to 
help him, becauſe be was compaſs d in by the 
Soldiers, except Socrates and two of his com- 
panions, who ran to him and endeavoured to 
Pa reſcue him out of the hands of the Officers; 
Theramenes deſired them to forbear, telling 
them that he much loved and commend- 
ed their Kindneſs and Vertue, but that it 
would be the greateſt misfortune he could 
have, if their love to him ſhould occafion their 
deaths; whereupon Socrates and his Compa- 
nions ſeeing none come in to join with them in 
his Aid, and that the contrar Party was too 
ſtrong tor them, gave over: Iheramenes was 
carried to Priſon, and there (being ſentenced 
to drink Hemlock) died. | 
Theſe outrages of the thirty Tyrants Socra- 
tes did not forbear to cenſure : Sceing many 
eminent Perſons put to death,and the rich circum- 


ſaid to Antiſthenes, Doth it repent thee that we 
have done nothing in our whole lives great and re- 
makable, as thoſe Monarchs who are deſcribed in 
Tragedies, Atreus's, Thyeſtes's, Agamemnon's and 
Egiſthus's ? They are in thoſe Plays beheaded, 
feaſted with their own Fleſh, and generally ve. 
ſtroyed; but no Poet was ever ſo bold and im. 
9 as to bring a Hog killed upon the Stage. 
tTo another, who murmured becauſe he was 
not looked upon ſince they began to rule, Are you 
ſorry for it, ſaid he? He ſaid likewiſe , * that 
it were ſtrange if a Neatherd who diminiſhed 
and impoveriſhed his herd, ſhould not confeſs him. 
ſelf an ill Neau berd hut more ſtrange that one who 
being ſet over the 5 made the Citizens worſe, 


+ Leer. 


* Xenph. 
nenur. I. 


and their number leſs , ſhould not confeſs himſelf 
an ill Governour. This came to their Knowledge, 
pear fo: er. Critias and Charicles ſent for him, 
and forbad him ſtrittly to teach or diſcourſe with 
of. the young Men. Socrates asked them if i 
44 of Prohibition he might be permitted to queſt1- 
on what he underſtood not, which they granting; 
Then (continues he) am ready to obey the Laws, 
but leſt I rrangreſs them thre Ignorance, I deſire 
to be informed, whether when you forbid me the 
alt of Speaking, this att be to be underſtood o 
things ſpoken rightly or not rightly ; if of the firſt, 
I muſt abſtain from ſpeaking what is right ; 
4 of the Second, I muſt take care to ſpeak nothing 
ut what 1s right . Hereupon Charicles being di/- 
pleaſed, ſaid , Since you underſtood not that, So- 
crates , we command you what is eaſier to be un- 
derſtood, that hence forward you ſpeak not at all 
_ with any of the Young Men; Io take away all am- 
biguity, replies Socrates, that I may not exceed 
limitation; let me know expreſly at what years 
you call a Young Man: So long, ſaith Charicles, a, 
he is uncapable of being Senatour, and bath not 
attained tothe heighth of his Fudgment ; you are 
not to ſpeak with any under thirty; May I not 
a Socrates,of any under that age, nor ask 
them the price of any thing ? That you may, ſaith 


things which you know very well; forbear thoſe: And 
hall I not then, replies Socrates, make anſwer if 


* 


vented and betray'd to exceſſive puniſũ mente, he 


Charicles, hut your cuſtom is to ask queſtions of 


niay. lou maft (contmues Critias) refram from 
the Artificers, whoſe Ears you brve ſufficiently 
grated with your impertinent Diſcourſe, I muſt 
then abſtain ( Juith Socrates) from Fuftice, Pieiy, 
and the like; even from the very Neatherds, re- 
plies Charicles, which unleſs you do, take heed 
your Herd come not ſhort home. | 

This ill will and jealoufie which they had 
conceived againſt Socrates was increaſial by the 
lecret departure of ſome Friends of his ont of 
the City, which was reported to be done byhis 
contrivement,, to give intelligence ro the The- 
bans ; nor was that ſuſpicion without reaſon ; 
as is manifeſt by his laſt Epiſtle : Hereupon 
they ſummoned him into the Court, where 
ſome Complaints were brought againſt him, of 
which having acquitted himſelf, they (to get a 
better Cauſe of quarrel againſt him)gave order 
to him and four more to go to the Pyraum, and 
to apprehend Leon, whom they meant to put to 
Death, that they might poſſeſs his Eſtate : But 
Socrates refuſed, adding, that he would never 
willingly aſſiſt an unjuſt act; whereupon Chare- 
cles ſaid, Doſt thou think Socrates, to talk thus 
peremptotily, and not to ſuffer? A thouſand ills 
anſwered Socrates, but none ſo grievous as to 
do unjuſtly. Charicles made no reply, nor any. 
of the reſt; the other tour went for Leo. Soca. 
tes directly to his Houſe ; but from thencetur- 
ward, the Jealouſie they had of him was ſo 
much encreaſed, that if their Power had nor + 2. 
been ſoon diſſolved, they would have goue near 
to have taken away his Lite. 


at. Api, 


— 


C HAP. XL 


His falling out wth the Sophiſts, and with Any- 
whag 


H E Sophiſts Maſters of Language in thoſe 


times, ſaith t Cicero (whereof was Gorgius + But. 


A of Lecontium,Thrafimachus of Chalcedon, Pro- 


tagoras of Abdera, Prodicus a Cian, Hippias 472 

Elian, and many others) profeſt in Arrogant 

Words to teach, how an inferiour Cauſe (ſuch 

was their Phraſe) might by Speaking, be made 

Superiour, & and uſed a ſweet fluent kind of « 01. 0,4; 
torick, argute in Sentence lofty in words, fitter 

for Oftentation than pleading, for 1h# Schools end 

Academies,ratber than the Forum, were ſo highly 

eſteemed, that + whereſoever they came, they. 

could perſwade the young Men to. forſake all other 

Converſation for theirs. * Theſe Socrates op- C. Burt. 

poſed, and often by his ſubtiliy of diſputing, re- 

fellmg their Principles, f with his accuſtomed. Eilan. 

Interragatories, demonſtrated that they were Api. 

indeed much beneath the Eſteem they had gained, 

that they themſelves underſtood nothing of that 

which they undertook to teach others, he withdrew 

the young Men from their empty Converſation : 

Theſe, who till then had been looked upon as An- 

gels for Wit and Eloquence, be proved to be vain 

affetters of Words, ignorant of thoſe things which 

they profeſſed, and had more need to give Mony 

to be taught, than to take (as they uſed) Hoy 

| for Teaching. The Athenians taken with theſe 

Reproofs which Socrates gave them, deridedtien:, 


T Liban. Apdl, 


any one ask me where Charicles diwelts, or where | and excited their Children to phe fiudy of ſolid 
Critias zs ? To ſuch queſtions, ſaith Charicles, y Vertue. 


Another 
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Another quarrel Socrates had of long con- 
tinuance, for it was the occaſion of his Death, 
bur begun many years before, with Anytus an 
Orator by Profeſſion, privately mantained and 
enriched by Leather-ſellers : He had put two 
of his Sons to Socrates to be taught, but not 
being pleaſed, that whilſt they were in that 
way, they had not learn'd ſo much, as to be 
able thereby to ger their living; he took them 
from Socrates, and put them to that trade which 
himſelf was aſhamed to own; wherewith Socra- 
tes being much diſpleaſed in reſpect of the two 


5 


* unuſual perſonating of Socrates upon the Stage) 
* the Athenians, who expected nothing leſs, were 
* {truck with wonder : Then, (being naturally 
* envious, apt to detract from the beſt Perſons, 
not only of ſuch as bore Office in the Com- 
*mon-wealth, but any that were eminent for 
Learning and Vertue) they begun to be taken 
with the Clouds, (ſo was the Play named) 
* and cried up the Actor that perſonated So- 
* crates with more applauſe than ever any be- 
fore, giving him with many ſhouts the Victo- 


Youths, whoſe Ruin he preſaged, (and truly, 
for they fell afterwards into Debaucheries 
which occaſioned it) ſpared not to reproach A. 
nytus in diſcourſing to his Scholars, * telling 
them, That the Trade of dreſſing Leather 
© was not fit to be ſpoken of amongſt youn 


- PE and ſending word to the Judges, that they 
f ou 


Id ſer down no name but that of Ariſto- 
* phanes. Socrates came ſeldom to the Theatre, 
* unleſs when Euripides conteſted with any new 
* Tragedian, there, or in the Pyræum, then he 


went, for he affected the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 


and ſweetneſs of his Verſe ; ſometimes A/- 


Men; for they who benefit themſelves by cibiades and C71tia# would invite him to a Co- 
© any Art, cheriſh and profeſs it, as Acumenus || medy, and in a manner compel him; for he 


© Phyfſick, Damon and (onnus Muſick ; even A- 


© xytis, Whilſt his Sons were his Scholars, was 
© not aſhamed .of that which they learned, 


© though it were not ſufficient to maintain 
them by pleading ; but for himſelf, he gloried 
© that he walkt inviſible with Pluto's Helmet, or 
© Gyges's Ring, concealing from the People the 
© true means of his ſubſiſtence, which indeed 
* was by drelling Leather, which was not juſt, 
© to be aſhamed of the Trade, and not of the 
| Profit; for he ought to own this, or fo diſtlaim 
that. ; 

* Anytus (faith lian) to anſwer this re- 
© proach, {tudied all occaſions and ways of re- 
© yenge ; but feared the Arherans, doubting if 
© he ſhould accuſe Socrates, how they would 
take it, his name being in high eſteem for 
many reſpects, chiefly for oppoſing the Sophiſts, 
© who neither taught nor knew any ſolid Learn- 
ing. He r adviſed with Melitus, a youn 
Man, an Orator, unknown to Socrates, deleribe 
by * P/ato, with long plain Hair, a high Noſe, 
and a thin Beard , one that for a Drachm 
might be bought into any thing , by whoſe 
Counſel * He begins by making trial in leſſer 
© things, to ſound how the Athenans would en- 
< tertain a charge againlkahis Life; for to have 
c accuſed him upon the very firſt, he conceived 
< unſafe, as well for the reaſon already menti- 
© oned, as leſt the Friends and followers of So- 
© crates ſhould divert the anger of the Judges 
© upon himſelf, for falſly accuſing a Perſon ſo 
far from being guilty of any wrong to the 
«State, that he was the only ornament thereof. 
©To this end he ſuborns AriNophanes, a Co- 
© mick Poet, whoſe only buſineſs was to raiſe 
© mirth, to bring Socrates upon the Stage, tax- 
ing him with Crimes which moſt Men knew 
© him free from, impertinent Diſcourſe, making 
© an ill Cauſe by Argument ſeem good, intro- 
- © ducing new and ſtrange Deities, whilſt him- 
© ſelt believed and reverenced none; hereby 
© to infinuate an ill opinion of him, even into 
© thole who moſt frequented him. Ar:/tophanes 
© taking this Theme, interweaves it with much 


< abuſive Mirth ; the beſt of the Grecians was Of many Men; and art thou come amongſt 16 ? 


Where is thy Gown? Did not this great mis- 
fortune 


Befal thee by the Leather-dyeſſer's help? 
CHAP. 


© his Subject, not Cleon, the Lacedæmonians, the 
© Thebans,or Pericles himſelf, but a Perſon dear 
©toall the Gods, eſpecially Apo/ſo. Ar firſt 


(by reaſon of the novelty of the thing, the | 


* was 10 far from eſteeming Comedians, that 
* he contemn'd them as lying, abuſive, and un- 
profitable; whereat they were much diſpleaſ- 
ed: Theſe (with other things ſuggeſted by 
* Anytus and Melitus ) were the ground of Ari. 
* ſlophanes his Comedy, who, it is likely, got a 


c 


great ſum of Money by it, they being eager 
« in proſecution of their deſign, and he prepa- 
- red by want, and malice, to receive their im- 


_ In fine, the Play got extraordinary 
© Credit, that of Cratinxs being verified, 


The Theatre was then 
Lill d with malicious Men. 


© It being at that time the Feaſt of Bacchus, 
© a multitude of Grecians went to ſee the Play: 
* Socrates being perſonated on the Stage and of- 
ten nam 'd, (nor was it much the Players ſhould 


© repreſent _ for the Potters frequently did 


© it upon their Stone Juggs) the Strangers that 
© were preſent (not knowing whom the Co- 
* medy abuſed) raiſed a hum and whiſper, 
© every one _— who that Socrates was? which 
© he obſerving (for he came not thither by 
chance, but becauſe he knew himſelf ſhould be 
< abuſed in the Play, had choſen the moſt 
© conſpicuous Seat in the Theatre) to put the 
Strangers out of doubt, he roſe up, and all 
the while the Play laſted, continued in that 


© Poſture, ( Laughing) + one that was preſent + Ain. ur. 
asked him if it did not vex him to ſee him. A. 5. 
« ſelf brought upon the Stage? Nor at all, (an- x 7. ur 


« fivered he) methinks I am at a Feaſt where 


every one enjoys me.* This Comedy was firſt act. Cl 
ed . — Varchus was Archon, Cratinus Victor nav.” di 


in the firſt year of the eighty ninth Olympiad : 
Ariſtophanes being by ſome reprehended for it, 
to vindicate himſelf, cauſed it to be acted a- 
gain the Year following, Amintas being Archon, 
but with worſe order than at firſt. 


* Amipfias alſo (another Comick Poet) de- * Leer. 


rided him thus in Tribone. 


0 Socrates, the beſt of few, the vaine/t 
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25 * es for his appearance at the day of Trial. * Soon 


Liban, Apol. after Anytus ſent privately to him, deſiring him 


CHAP. X. 
His Trial. 


* A AMAny years paſt fince the firſt falling 

M out — — rrogs and Anytus, du- 
ring which time one continued openly repro- 
ving the other, ſecretly undermining ,. until 
at length Anytus ſeeing the time ſute with his 
deſign, procured Mel:t to prefer a Bill againſt 
him to the Senate in theſe terms. 

Melitus Son of Melitus, a Pythean, accuſeth 
Socrates Son of Sophroniſcus an Alopecian. So- 
crates violates the Law, not believing the Deities 
which this City believeth, but introducing other 
new Gods. He violates the Law likewiſe in cor- 
rupting Touth , the puniſbment Death. | 

This Bill being | referred upon Oath (Plato 
+ Ala, Crito became bound to the Judg- 


to forbear the mention of his Trade, and aſſuring 
him that be would thereupon withdraw his Action; 
but Socrates return'd him anſwer, that he would 
never forbear ſpeaking truth as long as he lived, 
that be would always uſe the ſame ſpeeches con- 
cerning him ; that his accuſation was not of force 
enough to make him refram from ſpeaking thoſe 
things which be thought himſelf be fort᷑ obliged to ſay 

* The interval of time betwixt his accuſa- 


& memor. 4. tion and trial, he imployed in his uſual Philo- 


* 


c aptneſs to forget, how can I then 


ſophical exerciſes, not taking any care to provide 
his defence, for which being obſerved and que- 
ſtion'd by Hermogenes, Son of Hipponicus, I 
provide Apology enough (faith he) in conſider- 
© ing and purſuing the conſtant courſe of my life; 
* Hermogenes demanding how that could be ? 
© becauſe (faith he) I never did any unjuſt act, 
c which I conceive the beſt Apology : Bur we 
© often ſee Judges (faith Hermogenes)overſiway'd 
© by Rhetorick, to condemn the innocent, and ac. 
quit the guilty : The truth is,Creplied Socrates) 
© going about to make my Apology, I was twice 
© withheld by the Demon, whereat Hermoge- 


nes wondring , Is it ſtrange (continues he) 


© that God ſhould think it fit for me to dye at 
© this time? hitherto no Man hath lived more 
< uprightly ; which as it is no my greateſt com. 
fort, ſo it was the greateſt delight to my ſelf 
and Friends; if I live longer, I know I muſt 
< undergo what is ge to old Age, defects of 
© hearing and fight, flownelſs to apprehend , 
pleaſed 
to live longer and grow worſe: It is likely God 
© in his love to me hath ordained that Ifhould 
die in the moſt convenient Age, and by the 
© gentleſt means 3 for if I die by Sentence, I am 
allowed the benefit of the moſt eaſie kind of 
death; Iſhall give my Friends the leaſt trouble, | 
© I ſhall do nothing unſeemly before thoſe that, 
© are preſent, and ſhall depart ſound in Body 
© and Soul; is not this very deſirable? God with 
© much reaſon forbids me to make any defence: 
If I could effect it, I ſhould only ſtay longer 
to be taken away by the torment of Diſeaſes, 
© and imperfections of Age, which truly Her- 
* mogenes I deſire not; If when I give an account 
© of my actions towards God and Men, the 
© Judges think fit to Condemn me, I will rather 


« chuſe to die than of them a Life worſe than 
Death. Other Friends uſed the ſame perſwaſi- 


him if he thought good to make uſe of it at 
* his Tryal; Socrates peruſed it, and told him, 
* that it was a good. one, but not fit for him, 
* Lyftas asking how that could be? Why (faith 
* he) may not a Garment or Shooes be rich, yet 
not fit for me? If you ſhould bring me Sicioni- 
an Shooes, I would not wear them though they 
were fit for my feet, becauſe they are effemi- 
nate: He conceived the Oration to be ingeni- 


though it were very bitter againſt the Judges, 
hiloſopher. | 


and Melitus prepared to accuſe: him, ons in be- 
half of the People, the ſecond of the Orators, 
the laſt of the Poets: Melitus firſt went up in- 
to the Chair proper for that purpoſe, and there 
ſpoke an Oration which was in it ſelf mean 
enough, but withal delivered ſo unhappily and 
School - boy like, that ſomtimes he was out with 
tear, and turned about to be prompted like a 
Player, enough to beget Laughter even in thoſe 
that were molt concerned in fo ſerious a cauſe: 
Part of the effect whereof ſeems to be the ſame 
which is thus by Aenophon diſperſedly deliver'd, 
2 particulars whereof are confirmed by Li- 
anus. 5 \ | 

That Socrates perſwaded his Auditors to 
© contemn the receiv'd Laws, ſaying it was fit 
only for Fools to be governed by a Bean, 
© (meaning the ſuffrages of the Senate ſo ga- 
© thered.) 1 

That he was intimately converſant with 
* (711144 and Alcibiades, one moſt Covetousand 
Violent in the Oligarchy, the other Ambitious. 
* of Tyranny. _ . 

That he taught Diſreſpe& and Diſobedience 
* to Parents, telling hisScholars he would make 
them wiſer than their Fathers, and that it was 
* Lawful for any one to bind his Father if he 
* were mad, and for thoſe that were the more 
: Lt to do as much as thoſe that were leſs 
* WHe. | ; — 

That he taught alſo diſreſpect of all other 
* Kinſmen, ſaying they were not uſeful to the 
Sick, or to the accuſed, the firlt being in more 
need of a Phyſician, the latter of an Orator ; 


that the good will of unable Friends was no- 


thing worth, that only the moſt knowing per- 
ſons were moſt worthy of Honour; by which 
means he would arrogate all reſpect to himſelf. 

© That he ſelected out of the Poets ſome ill 
© Places, and perverted others that were not 
©#ſo, to excite his Friends ro impious actions; 
* as that of Heſtod, 


There ig no work purſued Shame : 
Is IWWdleneſs that merits blame, 


* He expounded, as if the Poet meant all 
acts might be committed for gain. ' 
That he often repeated and miſ interpreted 
* theſe words of Homer, as if the Poet allow- 


f 


ed the Poor to be beaten, 3 
| M When 


* ons to him with aſſurance of Victory. + Ly/tas f Cicer. de o- 
Lan excellent Orator, offered him an Oration, —p ing 
which he had written in his defence, deſiring 


ous and eloquent, but not ſtout and manly; * tor * Flut. 
et was it more Rhetorical than became a f Lt. 


The day of Tryal being come,* Anytur,Lyco, * Plat. Apo. 


| 
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Happy above the reach of fear are you x, 


* Liban. Apsl. 


7 Cic. Tuſc. | 
queſt. b. 


* Cic. de djvi- 


nat. I, 

Tt Socratic. 
Epiſt. 14. 

* Plat. Apt. 
T Cic. Tuſc. 
queſt. 1. 


* Xenoph, 


© whether to call him a God or a Man; me he 


me the priority amengit Men. Bur truſt: not 


\ rns 8 8 TW 
When'he a Prince, or Jome great Perſon meets, | 
Such with ſoft language kindly thus he greets; 


Sit down, and bid your followers do ſo 360. 
But of the lower ſort when any ſpeaks, - 
Forth theſe words with blows his anger breaks, 
Be quitt; to thy betters tore teh ſubmit ;\ 

For allion and advice alike unfit. - - 


Melitus (his Oration ended) came down; 
* next him came Anytus with a long malicious 
ſpeech, and laſt of all Lyco with all the Artifice 
of Rhetorick concluded the accuſation. 
* Socrates F would not (as was the Cuſtom) 
procure an Advocate to plead for him; all the 
while his Accuſers were ſpeaking, he ſeemed 


turn from any 


to employ his Mind about nothing leſs: as 
ſoon as they had done, he went up into the Chair, 
(* in which action he obſerved that the Dæmon 
did not withhold him) and with + an angry 
{mile begun this * unpremeditated anſwer, not 
as 4 Suppliant, or guilty Perſon, but as if Maſter 
of the Wedoes themſelves, with a free contumacy 
proceeding not from Pride, but the greatneſs 
of his Mind- -- - 2 | 8 | 

<* But I wonder firſt (Athenians) how Me- 
© /itus came by this knowledge, that (as he faith): 
Ido not worthip thoſe Gods the City wor- 


< ſhips ? Others have ſeen me, (and fo might 


© Melitws if he had pleas d) Sacrifice at common 
Feſtivals on the - Publick Altars; -How do 1 
introduce new Deities when 1 profels to be di- 
© refted in all my actions by the Voice of God? 
They who obſerve the Notes of Birds, or an 
ſwers of Men, are guided by the voice: None 
doubts of Thunder whether it be loud or ora- 
© culous: Doth not the Prieſteſs on the Tripod 
© cohvey-to us by voice what the God delivers 
to er ? and that he foreknows events, commu- 
cating them to whom pleaſeth him, all Men 
© (as well as I) believe and profeſs: Others call 
< thoſe that foretel Events, Augurs , Sooth- 
© fayers, and Diviners, I the Dæmon, and ( 
© conceive) more religiouſly than they who al- 
© cribe a divine power to Birds: That I am no 
© Impoſtor-herein, many can atteſt who have aſ 
+ ked my Advice, and never found it fail. Here 
there aroſe a murmur in the Senate, ſome not 
believing, others envying what he ſaid, that 
he ſhould ſurpaſs them in ſuch a particular 
favour of the Deity: Let ſuch as are incre- 
« dalots hear this alſo to confirm their Opinion 
« that Tam not favourd of the Gods; when? 
<Chexepbon in thè preſence of many witneſſes, 
< queſtion'd the Deiphian Oracle concerning me, 
Apollo anſwered, that uo Man was more free, 
mere juſt, or more wiſe; (here another mur. 
mur aroſe amongſt the Judges: he proceeded) 
© Yer the fame God faid' more of Ig curgus the 
© Lacedemonian Law-giver, that he knew not 


compared not witk the Gods, though he gave 


3 — — — 
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will ay he deſerves not the title of wiſe, 
* who ſince he was able, never deſiſted to learn 
* by enquiry all good poſſible: and that I took 


\ by not this pains in vain; is evident in that, many 
- {IF Cirizens and ſtrangers ſtudious of Vertue pre- 


fer my Converſation above all others, What 
cis the reaſon that tho? all Men know V have 
no Wealth to requite them; ſo many deſire 
* to oblige me by gifts ? That I require no re- 
, yet engage ſo many? That 
© when the City being below — oft lament- 
* ed his condition, I was no more mov d than when 
it was moſt flouriſhing ? That whilſt others 
lay out Money on outward things to pleaſe 


themſelves, I furniſh my ſelf from within, my 


ſelf with things that pleaſe me better ? If none 
can diſprove what I have ſaid, deſerve I not 
* the commendations both of Gods and Men ? 
And yet you Melitus pretend that with theſe 
Inſtructions I corrupt Youth ; Every one knows 
what it is to corrupt Youth : Can you name 
* but one that I of Religious have made Impi- 
- ous, of modeſt, impudent, of frugal, prodigal, 
of ſober, debauch'd; of hardy — or 
* the like ? But I know thoſe, anſwered Meli. 
tus, whom you have. perſwaded to be more 
* obedient to you than to their own Parents : 
That as far as concerns Inſtruction, replied 
* Socrates, I confeſs this they know to be my 
roper Care: For their Health Men obey 
* Phyſicians before their Parents, in Law-ſuits 
* Counſellors before their Kindred z Do you 
not in War prefer the moſt experienc'd Soldi- 


* hurt me they cannot: * To 
* ſeem wiſe, and not to be ſo; for it is to pre . 44 A 


ders to command before your own Allies ? Yes, 
* anlwers Melitus, tis fit we ſhould ; and do 
you think it reaſon, then, replies Socrates, if 
* others are preterr'd for ſuch things as they are 
* excellent in, that becauſe in the opinion of 
* ſome, I have an advantage beyond others in 
* educating Youth, which is the greateſt Be- 


Anytus and Melitzes (faith he, addreſſi 


him- 
* felt to the Judges) may procure my 


eath, 


tend to underſtand that which we underſtand 
not: No Man knows what death is, whether 
it be not the greateſt happineſs that can arrive 
to a Man, and yet all fear and ſhun it as if they 
* were ſure it were the greateſt Misfortune. 

This and more(faith Xenophon) was ſaid both 
by himſelf and his Friends, but the Judges were 
{o- little pleaſed with his unuſual manner of 


Chair, and began a Speech in theſe words, 
Though I Athenians, am the youngeſt of thoſe-that 


come up in this place, they all cried out, of thoſe 
that go down,which he thereupon was conſtrain d 


to do, and they proceeding to Vote, Socrates was 
caſt by 281 voices; it was the cuſtom of Athens, 
as Cicero obſerves, when any one was caſt, if the 
Fault were not capital, to impoſe a pecuniary 
mul&t.z when the Judges had voted in that man- 
ner, the guilty Perſon was asked the higheſt rate 


© the God herein, conſider me exactly your 
{ls whom Know you. lels 'a Servant to 
* corporeal pleaſures? whom more frecꝰ accept 
< not either rewards ot gifts; who more juſtthan 
he Wo ſo conforms himſelf to the preſent time, 


© a5 he needs not the help of any other ; who 


whereat he eſtimated his "offence , the Judges 
willing-to favour Sacrates, propounded that 
demand to him, He anſwered 25 (or ds Eubu- 
lides ſaith, 100 Drachms, nor would he fufter 


mire 


0 | 10 4 T Plat. de 
nefit amongſt Men, I ought therefore to die. . %% 22 


fear death is to * F. de cn 


pleading, that as Plato went up into the t rae; 


ad 


* his Friends, Plato, (xito, Critobulus,and'Apol- * V 
lodarus (who deſired him to eſtimate iat 50. f .. 
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PART 


ay any ching tor him, ſaying, That to pay a 
Peau, was to own an offence, and telling the 
Judges that (for what he ſtood accuſe] be 
deſerved the higheſt honours and rewards, and 
daily Suſtenance at the publick charge out of 
the Prytaneum, which was the greateſt honour 
that was amongſt the Grecians; with this an- 
ſwer the Judges were ſo exaſperated , that 
they Condemned him to Death by eighty Votes 
more. 

* The Sentence being paſt, he could not for- 
bear ſmiling, and turning to his Friends, ſaith 
thus, They who have ſuborned falſe Witneſſes 
againſt me, and they who have born- ſuch Te- 
{timonies, are doubtleſs , conſcious to them. 
ſelves of great Impiety and» Injuſtice ; but as 
for me, what ſhould more deject me now 
than before I was Condemned , being no- 
thing the more guilty z they could not prove 
I named any new Gods for Jupiter, Funo, and 
the reſt, or ſwore by ſuch : How did I corrupt 
young Men by innuring them to ſufterance and 
2 2 Of capital offences, as Sacriledge, 
Theft, and Treaſon, my very Adverſaries ac- 
quit me; which makes me wonder how I 
come to be condemned to dye; yet that I dye 


- unjuſtly will not trouble me, it is not a reproach 


to me, but to thoſe who Condemned me; I 
am much ſatisfied with the example of Pa- 
lamedes, who ſuffered Death in the like man- 
ner; he is much more commended than Ulyſſes 
the procurer of his Death; I know both fu- 
ture and paſt times will witneſs, I never hurt 
or injured any, but on the contrary have ad- 
vantaged all that converſed with me to my 
utmoſt Ability, communicating what good I 
could, gratis. This ſaid, he went away, his 
carriage anſwerable to his words, his Eyes, 
Geſture, and Gate exprefling much cheartul- 
nels. / 


Aa” 
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His Imprifonment. . 


8 (faith + Seneca) with the ſame re. 


ſolved Look, wherewith he ſingly oppoſed the 
thirty Tyrants entred the Priſon, and took awa 
all ignominy from the place, which could not be 
a Priſon whilſt he was there: Here (*being 
fetterd by the eleven Officers) he continu. 
ed 4 thirty days after he was Condemned up- 
on this occaſion : * The Ship which carried 
Theſeus and fourteen more Perſons into Creer , 
he vowed if they got fate home (as it for- 
tuned they did) to dedicate to Apollo, and to 
ſend it every year with a Preſent to Delos, 
which Cuſtom the Athenians religiouſly ob- 
ſerved; before the Solemnity, they uſed to 
luſtrare their City, and all Condemned Per- 
ſons were reprieved till it retured from De. 
. tos, which ſometimes, the Wind not ſerving, 
was a long time. The Prieit of Apollo began 
the Solemaity, by Crowning the Poop of the 
Ship, which happening the day before Socrates 
was Condemned, occaſioned his ly ing in Pri- 
fon ſo long after. 


ming, promiſing to undertake the ſum) 70 


* 


In this Interval he was vifited by h's 
Friend, with whom he paſt the time in diſpute 
after his uſual manner: he was often ſolicited 
by them to an eſcape, ſome of them offered 
to carry him away by force, which he not only 
refuſed, but derided, asking, If they knew 
any place out of Ar7ica, whither Death could 
not come ? C7770, two days before his death. 
came very early in the Morning to him to 
the ſame purpoſe, having by his frequent 
Viſits and Gifts gained ſome Intereſt in the 
Jaylour, but finding him alleep, far {till by 
him, admiring in the ſoundneſs of his Sleep, 
the happy equality of his Mind; as ſoon as 


fad News, if not ſuch to him, yet to all 
his Friends, that the Ship would certainly be 
at home to morrow at furtheſt ( ſome that 
came from Sunium affirming they had left it 
there) but that in all likelyhood it would come 
that day, and he ſhould dye the next. In 
good time be it, anſwered Socrates, but I do 
not believe it will come to day; tor the day 
following I muſt dye, as they ſay, who have 
the Power in their Hands ; but thar I ſhall not 
dye to Morrow, but the day after, I gueſs by 
a Dream I had this Night, that a Womun 
very beautiful, in a white Garment, ſaluted 
me by my Name, ſaying. 


Thou, ere three days are told, 
Rich Phithya halt be hold. 


(The ſame relation, according to Loertizes ho 
made to Æſchines) this occaſion Crito took to 
perſwade him to fave himſelf, which he preſt 
with many arguments; That his Friends 
| © would be accuſed of Covetouſneſs, as more 
* defirous to ſpare their Wealth, than to re- 
deem him; that it might be efteted with 
little trouble and expence to them who were 
provided for it; that himſelf was rich enough 
to do it, or if not, Simmzas, Cebes, and others 
would joyn with him; © Thar he ought nor vo- 
* luntarily to thruſt himſelf into deſtruction, 
* when he might avoid it ; that he ſhould leave 
* his Children in an uncertain mean Eſtate ; 
that it would not be conftrued Conſtancy, 
but want of Courage. Conſider well theſe 
* reaſons faith he, or rather (for ir is now no 


y |< time to ſtand conſidering) be perſwaded , 


hat is to be done, mult be done this Night, 
* or it will bs too late. Svcrates anſwered ; 
that his chearful readineſs to relieve him 
*was much to be eſteemed, if agreeable to 


* blameable : That opinion and cenſure ought 
not to be regarded, but Truth and Equity; 
that wrong muſt not be requited with wrong; 
that Faich ſhould be kept more ſtrictly with a 
* City than with private Perſons; that he 
had voluntarily ſubjected himfelf to the 
© Laws of his Country, by living under their 
* Government, and to . Violate them ar Jait, 
* were great injuſtice : That by breaking Pri- 
© ſon, he ſhould not only draw his Friends into 
many Inconveniences, but himſelf alſo in- 
* to many Dangers, only to live and dye in 
Exile; that in ſuch a condition, he ſhould be 


* nothing more capable to bring up «his Chil- 
M 2 dren 


he waked, he told him that he came to bring 


2 PL. Crit. 


* Juſtice, otherwiſe, the leſs juſt, the more 
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* dren well, but dying honeſtly , his Friends 
© would take the more care of them: That 
© whatſoever inconvenience might enſue , no- 
thing was to be preferred before Juſtice ; that 
© it he ſhould eſcape by Treachery, the remain» 
* der of his Life would be never the more hap- 


_ © py, nor himſelf after Death better entertain d 


in the next World. Theſe things (faith he) 
© I hear like the Corybantian Pipes, the ſound 
© of theſe Words 8 me deaf to every thing 
© elſe; — * 5 you _ - the 
© contrary, wi to no e ; but if you 
© have any other Buſinels, 19 . Crito an- 
ſwering, he had not any elſe; as for this 
© then (concludes he) ſpeak no more of it, 
let us go the way which God points out to 
us, | 


—ę—e— . 
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CHAP. XIL 
The time and manner of his Death. 


HE time of Socrates's Death is formerly 
touched; the Marble at Arundel. Houſe, 
ſaith he, died when Laches was Archon, aged 
ſeventy years, which (according to Plato) were 
compleat, for he ſaith Tao ie ⁰ͤ * De. 
metrius Phalerius faith, he died the firſt year 
of the ninety fifth Olympiad, having lived; 
Seventy Years. + Diodorus Siculus avers, it 
was done in that Year, Laches being Ar- 
chon. 
Although there be not any in the 
Greek Story ſettled by better Authority , than 
the Years of Socrates; Leo Allatius with much 
Confidence, and little Reaſon; controverts the 
received Chronology of his Life and Death, 
the occaſion is this; the fourteenth of the So- 
cratick Epiſtles publiſhed by him, mentioneth 
an Oration of Polycrates, as ſpoken at the 
Arraignment of Socrates ; but the Walls of 
Athens repaired by Conon fix Years after the 
Death of Socrates, being ſpoken of in that 
Oration, the Epiſtle is thereby rendred ſuſpici 
ous, the Truth ſeems to be this: After the death 
of Socrates, it became an ordinary Theme in 
the Schools of Rhetorick (which was at that 
time much ſtudiedat Athens) to ſpeak for and 
againſt Socrates. Polycrates, a Sophiſter, to ex- 
erciſe his wit, wrote an Invective: Lyſſus, a 
famous Orator, who died about the hundredth 
Olympiad, had written ( as we have already 
ſaid) an Apologetick, which is by the Scho- 
liaſt of Ariſtides cited in anſwer to Polycrates. 
Apologies were in like manner written by Plato, 
* Xenopbon, and (long after by) Libanius; al- 
though I/ocrates admoniſhed Polycrates of cer- 
tain 9 in his Oration againſt Socrates, yet 
the Anachroniſm continued , for Chronology 
was not yet ſtudied in Athens; and thence it is 
that Plato himſelf is in that reſpect ſo much 
reprehended by Arhenæus, Ariſtides, Macrobius, 
and others: The Writer of the Socratical E- 
iſtle admits Polycrates as the Accuſer at the 
Trial, and the Oration as then;and there ſpoken, 
ſo alſo doth Hermippus whom Laertius cites 
to the ſame Effect; but Phavorinus, a Critick 
of later times, when Chronology was more 
exact, dereas the Error by Computation of | 


times: A/latius will by no mea have the 


criticiſm of Phavorinus allowed, and. labours 


to introduce an uncertainty of the time, to the 
end he may perſwade that Socrates lived be- 
yond the reparation of the Walls of Arberns : 
the great Engine wherewith he labours to de- 
moliſh all that hath been aſſerted by the Anci- 
ents, is the Teſtimony of Suidas, who (I know 
not upon what Authority ) faith, he lived 
Eighty Years : His ſmaller Artillery are the 
groundleſs emendation of Mewr/izs, and the 
miſtake of Scaliger before noted; the abſurd 
Metachroniſm of the Chronicum Alexandy1- 
num, which makes Socrates die in the one 
hundred and fourth Olympiad, and in the nine- 
tieth Year of his' Age; the aniſtorefie of 


che unknown Writers of Ariftorle's Lite, who 


ſuppoſeth him in the ſeventeenth Year of his 
Age, to have heard Socrates three Years, and 
which is moſt ridiculous, the notorious Ana- 
chroniſms of Plato muſt ſerve as irrefragable 
Arguments to impugn the Truth. With theſe 

oofs in the Sophiſtical diſguiſe of a Dia- 
ogue, he endeavours to puzzle the unwary 
Reader. | 85 ET 

The manner of his Death receive from Plato 
in the Perſon of Phedo an Eye-witneſs; Every 
F iy (faith he) I went with other Friends 
* of his to vifit him; we met in the Court 
where he was tried, it being near the Priſon 
* where we entertained our ſelves with diſcourſe 
till the Priſon was opened, then went in unto 
him and ſpent many times the whole day 
* with him. But that day we met ſooner than 
<ordinary, for the Evening before as we came 
© out of thePriſon, we heard the Ship was 
* come from Delos, and thereupon we appoint- 
ed to meet early the next Morning at the u- 
* ſual place, where being come, the Porter came 
* out to us, and told us that we muſt ſtay a 
* while before we could be admitted, for the 
* eleven Officers were there taking off his 
* Fetters, having brought him word that he 
* muſt die to day: Not long after he came 
© out again, and told us we might go in, where 
© when we came, we found Socrates's Fet- 
ters newly taken off, and Xantippe fitting 
by him with a Child in her Arms: She as 
© ſoon as ſhe ſaw us, burſt forth into Tears, 
and cried out, Ah , Socrates, this is the 
© laſt time thy Friends ſhall ever ſpeak to 
© thee, or thou to them. Cito (faith Socrates, 
* addreſſing himſelf to him) let ſome body 
© carry her home; whereupon ſome of C7:o's 
* ſervants led. her away exclaiming, and beat- 
ing her Breaſt. Socrates who was ſitting up- 
© on the Bed, drew up his Leg and rubbed it, 
* ſaying the whilſt, How ftrange a thing, Friends, 
© is that which Men call Pleaſure, how near 
a Kin to Pain, to which it ſeems ſo contrary ? 
* They arrive not indeed together, but he that 
takes one, is immediately overtaken by the 
© other, as if they were tied together: If . 
* /op had obſerved this, certainly he would 


* have made ſome Fable of ir, as if God wil- 


ling to compoſe their difference, had join- 
ed them by the end, not being able to make 
them abſolurely one; ſo that whoſoever hath 
*cn2, muſt ſtrajght have the other alſo ; as 


Fetters 


1 „PART III 


© ir happens to me at this time, the Pain my 
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pART. III. "MED: 8 : 
| « Fetters now gave me, is now turned to 


< a kind eaſure, and tickles me. You have 
« opportunely (faid C2bes) put me in mind to 
« ask,- why fince: your Impriſonment (which 
you never did before) you have writ Po- 
<ems, a Hymn to Apollo, and hops Fables 
© rendred into Verſe z many have queſtioned 
me about it, particularly Euenus; if he repeat 
« this demand, what anſwer ſhall I give him? 
Tell him (anſwers Socrates) that truly I did 
© jt not to contend with him and his Verſes, 
but to comply with a Dream (which I have 
had more than once) enjoyning me to pra- 
< iſe Muſick; in obedience whereunto I firſt 
made Verſes in honour of the God whoſe 
< Feaſt this was; Then, conceiving it eſſential 
© to a Poet to write Fictions, which of my ſelt, 
Iuſe not, I made uſe of ſome of A/op's, 


which 1 had in memory, as they firſt came | Ai 


© into fancy; tell Euenus this, and bid him from 
© me farewel, and if he be wiſe, follow me, for 
< it ſeems I muſt go hence to day, the Athenians 
© have ſo ordered it. What is that, faid Simmzas, 
© which you bid Euenus do? I have often.con- 
© verſed with him, but as far as I underſtand 
Him, he will not be at all ready to be ruPd by 
you; what, faith he, is he not a Philoſo- 
© pher? He ſeems ſo, anſwers Simmias; then 
© he will (replied Socrates ) and ſo will all 
© who deſerve that name; but perhaps he will 
© not lay violent hands upon himſelf, that is 
© not Lawful : And as hewas ſpeaking thus, he 
* ſet down his Leg again to the Ground, and 
© fitting ſo, continued all the reſt of the di- 
© ſpute. Then Cebesasking why, how it could 
© be that it ſhould be prohibited to ones ſelf, 
*yet that a Philoſopher ought to defire to 
© follow a dying Perſon ? He anſwered, Men 
are the Poſſeſſions of God, would you not be 
angry if your Slave ſhould kill himſelf againſt 
your will, and if it were in your Power pu- 
© niſh him? We muſt expect a Summons from 
God, an inevitable neceſſity (ſuch as I have 
vat this time) to take us hence. This is truth, 
© replied Czbes , but what you aſſerted even 
© now is inconſiſtent with it God taking care 
of us as his Poſſeſſions, can a wiſe Man de- 
© fire to be out of his Protection ? He cannot 
© think to mend his condition by freeing himſelf 
from ſo excellent a Government. Socrates 
ſeemed much pleaſed with the ſubtlety of 
© Cebes, and turning to us ſaid, Cebes is always 
* tqutficive, nor will eafily admit any thing 
© To me, ſaid Simmias, what he hath ſaid ſeems 
© reaſon, how can wiſe Men endure , much 
d leſs endeavour to part with thoſe that are ſo 
much better than themſelves ? But Cebes here- 
in reflects upon you, who are ſo ready to 
© leave us, and the Gods whom you acknow- 
* ledge good Governours : You ſay well, an. 
© ſwers Socrates, I ſuppoſe you would have 
* meanſweras ina Court of Judicature ; by all 
means, ſaith Simmias; well then, replies he, 
I will endeavour to defend my ſelf better. a- 
* gainſt you than I did before the Judges : Tru- 
5 did J not believe I ſhould go to Juſt gods, 
* and to Men better than any living, I were 
© inexcuſable for contemning Death; but I am 
{ure to go to the Gods, very good Maſters, 
* and hope to meet with good 


* of good Courage, hoping that ſomething of 
Man ſubſiſts after Death, and that it is then 
much better with the good than with the 
* bad. Here Crito interrupting him, told him 
that he who was to adminitter the Poyſon , 
"adviſed him to ſpeak little, and not heat him- 
* ſelf with diſpute, for it agreed not with that 
kind of Poiſon, which ſome neglecting, 
had been conſtrained to take it two or threes 
times: Mind him not, faid Socrates, let him 
provide as much as may ſerve twice or thrice, 
* if need be. Then he proceeded in a large 
Diſcourſe to declare that the chief office of 
a Philoſopher is to meditate on Death; there- 
fore he ought not to fear the approach of 
it 3 That as Death is the Solution of the Soul 
from the Body, ſo is it the office of a Philo- 
ſopher to free the Soul from Corporeal 
ions; That if we underſtand the ber- 
ter, the -more the Soul is diſengaged from 
Senſe, we ſhall underſtand moſt perfectly 
when ſhe is wholly freed from the Body by 
Death, which Perfection of Knowledge is the 
ſole end of Philoſophy. DIO NS 
This part of the Diſcourſe ended, Cebes oc- 
caſions the renewing of it by the defiring him 
to prove the immortality of the Soul, which 
he doth firſt from the neceſſary ſucceſſion of 
Generation and Corruption as contraries, the 
| rage of the Pythagorean Tranſinigration; next 


om the Soul's manner of reaſoning, which 


being only by reminiſcence argues it had a 
Being before the Body (when it had perfect 
knowledge of thoſe Ideas which upon occaſi- 
on of ſenſible. objects ir recovers ) and conle- 
uently ſhall ſubſiſt after it; much more is 
poken by Plato under his name, whereof al- 
moſt all is manifeſtly P/aro's own ,, nor is it 
poſſible to ſelect that which is not from the 
reſt ; the concluſion of his Diſcourſe (as con- 


trated by Cicero) was, That there are two Tue. queſt.p:g. 
ys, and a twofold courſe of Souls when 127. 


C 


wa 
© the £0 out of the Body : For ſuch as have 
© defiled themſelves with humane Vices given 
© over to Pleaſures wherewith they are blind- 
© ed, according as they are polluted with do- 
meſtick Sins, or have uſed inexpiable deceits 
* to wrong the Publick, take «ih vay ſeclu- 
ded from the Counſel of the G 5: Fr they. 
who have preſerved themſelves intirę and 
© chaſte from the leaſt Contagion of their Bodies, 
having always withdrawn themſelves from 
them, and in humane fleſh imitate@.the Lives 
* of Gods, find a ready way open, for them „ 


leading them to thoſe from whom they came: 


* and as Swans are (not without reaſon) fa- 
* cred to Apollo, becauſe they ſeem to have 
< learnt Divination from him, whereby foreſee. 
© ing the good that is in Death, the Ne with 


en, and am] eme when Lam dead. 


Songs and delight; ſo ought all good and, 
* knowing Perſons to do: Let every one 
* therefore prepare for this Journey againſt the 
time that Fate ſhall call him away; You Sim. 
© mias , Cebes, and the reſt here pfeſent ſhall go 


Plat. 


at your appointed Hour, me Fate now ſum. 


* mons (as the Tragedian faith) and perhaps 
it is time that J go into the Bath, for I think 
© it beſt to waſh before I take the Poiſon, that 
*I may ſave the Women the Labour of waſhing 


When 
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SOCRATES 


. When he had made an end oft ſpeaking, 


cannot perſwade Cie, faith he, that I am 


<© within) when the Officer entred, and after a 


< diately terfirned, and with him the Man that 


© Crito asked him what Directions he would 
© leave concerning his Sons and other Affairs. 
*and if they could do any thing that might 
© be acceptable to him? I deſire no more 
© (faith he) than what J have often told you, 
© if you take care of your ſelves, whatſoever 
© you do will be acceptable ty me and mine, 
though you promiſe nothing; it you neg- 
< le&t your ſelves and Vertue, you can do no- 
© thing acceptable to us, though you pro- 
© miſe never ſo much; that, anſwered Co, 
we ſhall obſerve; hut how will you be Bu- 
© ried ? as you think good, faith he, if you can 
© catch me, and that I give you not the lip, 
© then with a Smile applying himſelf to us, I 


any thing more than the Carkaſs you will a- 
© non behold, and therefore he takes this care 
© for my Enterrment; it ſeems that what 
© even now I told him that as ſoon as I have ta- 
© ken the Poiſon, I ſhall go to the Joys of the 
© Bleſſed, hath been to little purpoſe; he was 
© my Bail, bound to the Judges for my Appear- 
© ance, you muſt now be my Sureties to him that 
I am departed; let him not ſay that Socrates is 
carried to the Grave, or laid under Ground, 
for know, dear C7170, ſuch a miſtake were a 
< wrong to my Soul; be not dejefted, tell the 
World my Body only is Buried, and that at- 
© ter what manner thou pleaſeſt. This ſaid, he 
© aroſe and retired into an inward Room, ta- 
king Cr170 with him, leaving us diſcourſing 
upon our own Miſery, ſhortly to be deprived 
like Orphans of ſo dear a Father. After his 
© Bathing, came his Wife and the other Wo- 
men of his Family with his Sons, two of 
them Children, one a Youth, when he had 
taken Order with theſe: about his Domeſtick 
Affairs, he diſmiſt them and came out to us. 

It was now Sun-ſet (tor he had ſtaid long 


little pauſe ſaid, I have not, Socrates, obſerv'd 
that Carriage in you which I have found in 
others, but as I thought you the moſt generous 
© the mifdeft and beſt of all Men that ever came 
into this. place, fo I now ſee you hate me, not 
for that whereof others are the cauſe: you 
know the Meſſage I bring, farewell; bear what 
© you cannot remedy : with that he departed 
weepiiſg, and fare thee well, ( ſaid Socrates) 
Iwill; how Civil is this Man ? I found him 
the ſame alt the time of my Impriſonment, he 
* would often Viſit me, Diſcourſe with me, uſed: 
me ai Courteouſly, and now ſee how kind- 
© ly he weeps for me: but come, Cito, ler us do 
as he bids us, if the Poiſon be ready, let it be 
* brought in; the Sun is yet ſcarce Set, anſwers 
© Cr:o : others take it late after a plentiful Sup- 


per and full Cups; make not ſo much haſte, | 
there is time enough; he replies, they who do 


* fo. think they gain. time, but what ſhall I gain, 
by drinking it late? only deceive my ſelf as 
* coverous of life, and ſparing of that which is 
* no longer mine; pray let it be as I ſay; then 
© Crito {ent one of the Attendants, who imme- 


* was to adminiſter the Poiſon, bringing a Cup 
in his Hand, to whom Socrates, prethze honeſt 


* as ſoon as you have drunk, till you 
* find your Legs begin to fail, then lie down, 
* and in ſo ſaying, he gave him the Cup, Socra- 
* tes took it chearfully, not changing either 
* Countenance or Colour, and looking pleaſantly 
* upon him, demanded whether he might ſpill 
* any of it in libation, who anfivered, he had 
© made no more than would juſt ſerve ; yer, 
* faith Socrates, I may pray to God, and will, 
* that my paſſage hence may be happy, which 
e beſeech him to grant, and in the ſame in- 
* ſtant drank it oft eafily without any diſtur- 
© bance; many of us who till now had refrained 
*from Tears, when we ſaw him put the Cup 
to his Mouth and drink off the Poiſon, were 
not able to contain any longer; which Socrates 
* obſerving, friend, (faith he / what mean you ? 
for this reaſon ] ſent away, the Women leſt they 
ſhould be ſo unquiet: I bave heard we 1 die 
with gratulation and Teese be quiet then and 
rake it patiently ;, © Thele words made us with 


© ſhame ſuppreſs our Tears; when he had walk- 
*eda while, perceiving his Legs to fail, he lay 
* down on his back as the Executioner directed 
him, who looking on his feet pinched - them 
© hard, asked him if he felt it, he anſwer- 
* ed no, he did the like to his legs, and ſhewing 
* us how every part ſucceſſively grew cold and 
© ſtiff, told us when that chilneſs came at his 
heart he would die; not long after he ſpake 
theſe his laſt words, O Cr:to, I owe Æſculapius 
a Cock, pay it, neglef it not. It ſhall be done, 
* faith C7770; will you have any thing elſe ? He 
made no anſwer, lay {till a while, then ſtretch- 
© ed himſelf forth; with that the Executioner 
© uncovered him, his Eyes were ſet, Cito cloſed 
© them. This (faith Plato) was the end of 
© the beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt Juſt of Men: 
A Story; which Cicero profeſſeth, he never 
© read without Tears. 


Syria to Athens, not only reprehended Socrates 
r many things, but foretold him al ſo that he 


his Life with this Epigram, 


Tp 
Drink Socrates with N whom enthron d, 
By Gods, and Wiſdom's ſelf as wiſeſt orun d. 
ee, the Athenians gave a Pois nous draught, 
But firſt the ſame they from thy Lips had quaſt 


— 
— 


CHAP. XIV. 
- What hapned after his Death. 


E was, Buried with Tears and much So- 

lemnity, ( contrary to his own direction) 
by his Friends, amongſt 
Grief of Plato is obſerved by Plutarch, 
the Mourning Habit of T/ocrates : As ſoon as 
they had performed that laſt Service, tearing 
the Cruelty of the Tyrants, they ſtole out of 
the City, the greater part to Megara to Euclid, 


other Parts. 
4 


* friend (tor thou art well verſt in theſe buſi. 


Soon 


ſhould die a violent Death. Laertizs cloſeth 


L h — 
Pr. II 
© nefles ) what muſt 1 do ? = 7 he, bur ©" 


Ariſtotle faith, that a Magus coming from 


"= 


Orat. 


18 


whom f the exceſſive + Plut.de vit. 


and Mor. : 
* Plut. Ut. des. 


where they were kindly received, f the reſt to + L. 


Ae Ut. 


vit. dec. 
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crat. Fpiſt. + So ter, a Lacedemonian Youth, who! 
had neve®*more acquaintance with Soc th 
what Fame gave-him;\ tock a Jourbèy to A hen, 
intending to become his Diſciple; being come 
as far! as che City Gates, and ready to entet, 
wih Joy;'to be ſo near the end Ut which he 
aimed, inſtead of Sate, he meets there the 
- news'of his Death whefeat he was fo troubled, 
that he. would not go within the City Gates, 
but enquiring the place where he was Buried, 
went thither, and dreaks forth into a Paſſionate 
Diſcour 1 many xears, to the 
encloſed dead Body; when night was come, 
he fell 1 upon the Sepulchre z the next 
Morning, affectibnately kiſſing the Duſt that 


of the place, he returned to Megara. 


more examples than one in this kind, Libanius 
implies) of a Chiun named Orſas, who coming 


and ſlept there, to whom Socrates appeared 
in a Dream, and Diſcourſed with him; with 
which-only ſatisfaction he went directly home 


awakened into a Senſe of their Injuſtice, conli- 


edemonians by extraordinary Crimes, 

' whoſe Children were ſo Affectionate to the 
- Philoſophers whom they had Murdered, as to 
take ſuch long Journeys to ſes Socrates, whom 
they would not keep when he was with them 
hereat they became ſo exaſperated. that they 
were ready to tear thoſe wicked Men that 


| ed; 
were the occaſion” of his Death piecemeal with uf that he might not be Diverted by 


. their Teeth, the whole City cried out, they 
diſclaimed the Act, and that the Authors there- 
of ought to be put to Death, Antiſthenes fur. 

thered their Rage by this means, Some young Men 
of Pontus invited to Athens by the Fame of Socra- 
tes, met with Antiſthenes, who carried them to 
Anytus; telling them be tous much wiſer than So- 
crates; whereupon thoſe that were'preſent, with 
much Indignation, turned Anytus out of the City: 
thence he went to Herac/ea, where ſome ſay the 

He it. Orat. the Citizens alſo Expelled him, * others that 

"wr, hey Stoned him to Death: Melitus was by the 

Did. Sic. 14. Athentans Condemned and put to Death K others 

Scratic, Epift. affirm the yo of all his Accuſers without Tryal, 

' D:invid, & x Plutarch, that they ſo much bated them, as the 


dp, 


Leet. vit. 
artiſth. 


wonld not ſuffer them to kindle fire at their Hou 
ſes, they would not anſtwer them any queſtion, they 
would not waſh with them, but threw away the 
water they had touched as impure, until unable to 
brook this Hatred, they hanged themſelves. 
In further Teſtimony of their Penirence, they 
called home his Friends to their former Libert 
of Meeting, they forbad-publick Spectacles of 
Games and wreſtling for a time, they cauſed 
his Statue, made in Braſs by Ly/zppis,* to be ſet 
up in the Pompeum, and (a Plague enſuing, which 
they imputed to the injuſtice of this Act) they 
made an Order that, that no Man ſſiould menti- 
on Socrutes publickly; or on the Theatre, that ſo 
they might forget what they had done: Exripi- 
des (rettrained by this Order from doing it di- 
recly) Reproached them overtly in a Tragedy, 
named Palamedes (in whom he alluded to So- 
crates) particularly. in thele Verſes. 


„ * 
Nan 


lay upon it, and with much Paſſion taking leave | ; ; In 
Suidas tells a like Story, (for that there were 


to Athens to hear Socrates, went tohis Tomb, 


again. | 
1 Swat. Epiſt, T By theſe Accidents the Azhenians were 


Dee ö 2 io 4 rev 
Coat Cit * | ow | | had" , Mr Az I. . 
A Philomele ner Miſchicf knew, *' a, 74 
, 12. b Q&A vs 
Is oO _ & Slain by om | 5500 TC * 
At which words, all the SpeQators under- ese dee 
ſtanding they were meant of SocFates, fell a ſome ghjs 55 
wee ing. | 1 8 170 ann 25. . 
F The Death of this ſole Perſon (Aith I Euna- , 2 
pin) brought a general Calamity upon the Cuy; xi , Ts; 
for it may eaſily be Collected by Computation of e, A 
Tomes, that from thenceforward the Athenians 788 2 
dal nothing Confiderable, but the City by degrees In es 
Decayed, and with it all Greece. 3 


C 


CWAP. XV. 
Of his Perſon and Vertues. © 


_ 


\ S to his Perſon, he was very unhand. * Plat. 


Bald, a flat Noſe, Eyes ſticking out, a ſevere Prog _ 
down-calt look, difficult in Speech, and: * too x 
conciſe, his Language rough and careleſs, but rhedr. 
more-efficacious than all the Eloquence of The- Toeatet. 


[therefore is Reproached by Are, as 
mots Lon Languages, whereof one was to de- 7 
tend Wrong; fervent in Diſpute, often ſo Tranſ- 
ported, that he would Bear himſelf, and Tear 
[his Beard, to the Derifion of the ſtanders by, 
which he took quietly : Patient to be redar- 
* ſometimes he covered his Face. in Di. 5 2 
aar 


: bags : PTS | any * yen. Evift. 
Object of Sight: * his Conſtitution ſtrong and 1. 103. 
hardy, s which he preſerved ſuch, by taking g Nenpb. 
diligent care of his Health; well bearing em. 1. 
Cold, Hunger, and upon occaſion, Excels, of Ct. 
in Winter as in Summer, having but one Gar. Zei. 
ment a year; ( no Shooes, his Diet ſparing. In Lon. | 
fine, his countenance promiſe@ ſo little, that 27 Lede. 
9 Zopyrus a Phyſiognomiſt who undertook to of N 

iſcover the diſpoſitions of Men by their looks jars. 
ſaid he was ſtupid, becauſe there were obſirutti- 
ons in his jugular parts; adding, he was given 
to Women and many other vices; whereat 
Alcibiadss, and other friends of his that. were 


y Fung knowing him free from thoſe impura- 


tions, fell alaughing; but Socrates juſtificd his 


skill, anſwering, he was by nature prone to thoſe 


vices, but ſuppreſt his inclinations by reaſon, 
whenc (n) Alcibiades uſed to ſay, he reſembled = d. con- 


| the image of Siltnus ((u) a5 he did indeed in vir. 


his countenance, baldneſs, and flat noſe) carved © c. Ari- 


y | on the outſide of little Boxes, ſitting, and: play- . 5. 136. 


ing on a Pipe; for as thoſe Boxes within held 
nes of the Gods, ſo was he adorned with 
chaſtity, integrity, and all inward beauty.,xaviſh- 

ed, as Plutarch faith, with a Divine: Zæal to 

Vertue, in all kindggprereof Xenophon, Laertins , 2 
and others, aſſert theſe Inſtances. a prac 

» He was ſo wiſegthat he never erre lin judging » vin oh 
betwixt better and worſe; nor thereto needed an 1 | 


other help: Let he conſtantly profeſſed, chat he 


only knew. that he knew nothing: « for © Put. ade, 
which Reaſon he was by the Oracle of Apo!lo bol. Liban 
at Delphi, declared of all Men the moſt Wiſe As. 

in 


ſome, of a Melancholy Complexion, » Phedr. Thetecs 


* * I ba 1 d 5 A 
- | miſtocles, Pericles, or any other; Io acute, that . rrotag. 
2 were obnoxious to the Cenſure of he could maintain either fide in any - Quèſtion, | 
the 


1 1 1 . 53 . 1 4 
Wine without diſturbance : * his Habit the lame j 2 
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bag. 8 18. 


Nen. mem. 


F. 710. 
* Plut. Philib. 
Y Suid. 


* Schol. Arifloph. 


Let. 


Se Tf. qua 
Cic. c. J . 
3. Offic. 1. 


e Plin. 7. 
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* Xenophamem. 
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f Xen. mem. 1. 


N 712. 


Elia. 13. 
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———_ — — COLECY 
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in thi hon, many witneſles be- L OE A 
3 1 it's ! | 177 which Gold and Gems adorn, 


| Is by 1ragedians to be orm. 
' Wiſe Sophocles, wiſer Euripides, | Afcibiades ambitioull munificent, | ſent him Alian, 
But wiſeft of all Men is Socrates. many great Preſents z Lee admiring their GY 


5 d value, defired him to accept them : We, (an- 
Apollo ( faith Cicero) conceiying the only | ſwered Socrates) will conteſt in Liberality with 


wiſdom of Mankind to conſiſt in not thinking | Alcibiades, not accepting, by a kind of munifi- 


themſelves to know thoſe things whereof they | cence what he hath ſent us. | 

are ignorant. This Oracle, though he were To the ſame, who offered him a large Leer. 

nothing exalted with it himſelf, procured him | plot of Ground to Build an Houſe upon: And 

much envy: | | - if I wanted ſhoos, (ſaich he) would you give 
* He was ſo Religious, that he never did any | me Leather to make them? but deſerve I not 

thing, without adviſing, firſt with the Gods, ne · to be derided if I accepted it? 

ver was known to attempt or ſpeak any Impiety. | He lighted Archelau King of Macedonia, ' Laert. 
He bare aReverence to the Gods, not Hu-| and Scopaz, Son of Cranoniaz, and Eurilocus, 

mane, but ſuch as tranſcended the greateſt Fear: | Son of Lariſæus, not accepting their Money, nor 

y Some ſay it was out of his great Reverence going to them. Archelaus tending to him to © Sener. 4 

to the Divinity that he uſed to Swear by a deſirè his Company; he ſaid, he would not go fc. 5-6 

(Cock) a * and a Plain Tree, (under to one, from whom he ſhould receive benefits, 

which they uſed to fit) though it were interpre- | which he could not equal with return. To ® 4. 

ted Atheiſm. | T Perdiccas, who demanded why he would not vii. 6. 11, 
* He was Conſtant, and a lover of the Public come to him, he anſwered, left I die the moſt 

Good, as appears in his acquitting the ten Cope ignoble Death; that is, leſt I receive a Benefit 

tains, in his denying thirty Tyrants to fetch Le. | which I cannot requite. | 

on in, his refuſing to eſcape out of Priſon, and Coming home late one night from a Feaſt, Elia. 5. 

Reproving ſuch as grieved for his Death. Aan. ſome wild young men knowing of his return, 

tippe uſtd to ſay, that when the State was op- lay in wait for him, attired like Furies, with 

preſt with a thouſand Miſeries, he always went Vizards and Torches, whereby they uſed to af: 

abroad and came home with the ſame look, © ne-| fright ſuch as they met; Socrates as ſoon as 


ver more chearful, or more troubled, for he he ſaw them, nothing troubled, made a ftand, 


bore a mind ſmooth and chearful upon all occa-; and fell to queſtioning them, according to his 
fions, far remote from Griet, and above all fear: uſual manner, as if he had been in the Lyceum, 
In his declining Age, falling ſick, he was asked or Academy. 6 | 
by one that came to viſit him, how he did? very | * He deſpiſed thoſe that Cavilled at him Be. Tant. 
well (faith hie) either way, if I live, I ſhall have ing told that ſuch an one had reviled him behind ? 2 as 
more Emulation, if I die, more Praiſe. his back : Let him beat me, faith he, whilſt * 
4 He wos ſo 7 emperate, that he never prefer-| I am not by: And that another ſpoke ill of 
red that which is 3 85 before that which is him: He hath not yet learnt, ſaid he, to ſpeak 
wholſome. He never did eat more then Appetite well. 
(which was his Sauce)made delighttul all drink | a Being kicked by an inſolent young fellow, Plut, d. 
was pleafing to him, becauſe he never drank but and ſeeing thoſe that were with him much in- educ. liber, 
when he was thirſty, and then with ſuch Tem- | cenſed, ready to purſue him; he ſaid, what if 
te Caution, that * he - poured out the firſt . an Aſs kick me, would — have me kick again, 

ught of Water upon the Ground, and if he or ſue him? but the Fellow eſcaped not unpu- 
were at any time invited to a Feaſt, he, which niſhed, for every one Reproached him for this 
to others is very difficult, with much eaſe took Inſolence, and called him the Reviler, fo that 
care not to eat more than conſiſted with his at laſt for Vexation, he Hanged himſelf. 
health, * whereof he was very careful, be. Another ſtriking him a Box on the Ear, he gene de bt 
cauſe the Exerciſes of the Soul depend thereon, ſaid no more, but that it was hard a Man knew 
and in order thereto, uſed to walk conſtantly not when to go abroad with a Helmet. 
before Meals, whereupon being asked by one | Another fell upon him with much Violence, p. 34. 
that obſerved it, what he did? I ger Broth, ſaith which he endured without the leaſt diſturbance, 
he, for my Supper. To this Temperance it is i ſuffering him to vent his Anger, which he did 
imputed, though * Athens were often in his | ſo long, till he made his Face all ſwelled and 
time viſited with the Peſtilence, he alone eſca- | bruſed. 5 
ped it. 5 | Whenſoever he 8 himſelf to grow in- Plat. de ii 

+ He was. ſo frugal, that how little ſoever he cenſed with any of his 


Friends, cohib. 
had, it car always enough. * Wanting the means "30 | 
to live ſplendidly, he taught not anxiouſly Before the Storm aroſe, 
how to acquire more, but how to accom- He to the Harbour goes. 


modate his manner of Life to that which he 
had, wherewith he waWſo contented, that | He uſed to moderate his Voice, to look ſmi- 
he affirmed himſelf ro come neareſt rhe Gods, lingly and moderately upon them, reſerving 
becauſe he wanted leaſt, Seeing the great | himſelf untainted with Paſſion, by recourſe to 
variety of things expoſed to Sale, he would ſay | the contrary. | 
to himſelf, how many things there are thar| „ He taugbt not ſuch as converſed with him to Xewpk." 
I need not; and often had in his Mouth theſe | be Coverous, for be took no Money of bis Scholars, u. f.) 
Verſes: therein expreſſing his own Liberality. _ 

j Hunger 
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» 2 de 
tranqui 

„ Xenoph. 
memor. 4. 
þ 818, 


731. 


x Xewph, 


ET > 


de its 


de its 


Hanger or 


ter any: Yet was he very complaiſant and facete 
| Dinner 
one of his Friends ſomething harſhly, 
Plato faid to him, had not this been better told 
rivate? Socrates immediately anſwered, and 
had not you done berter, if you had told me 
ivate? * being demanded what Countri- 


in Co 


ny: as he one day open|ly at 
reprov 


ſo in 


Want could never force him to flat. 


his Friends, ſhe fell into the uſual Extravagan- 

cies of her Paſſion, whereupon he not anſwer- 

ing any thing, went forth with them, but was . 
no ſooner out at the door, when ſhe running 

up into the Chamber, threw down Water upon 

his head, whereat turning to his Friends, did I 


not tell * ſaith he, that after ſomuch Thun- 
der we ſhould have Rain? 


man he was? He anſwered, neither of Athens, 
nor Greece, but of the World. Sometimes he 
would Feaſt in a ſine Robe, as Plato deſcribes 
him, and when the time allowed, learned to 
Sing, ſaying, it was no ſhame to learn any thing 
which one knew not: He alſo Danced every day, 
conceiving that Exerciſe healthful; nor was 


d Another time ſhe pull'd his Cloak off from d Laer 


his Shoulders in the open Forum; ſome friends 
Poet counſelled him to beat her: Yes, ſaith 


e, that whilſt we two fight, you may all ſtand 


by, and cry, well done Socrates, to him Xan- 
"es: | 
o ſome other Story of the ſame kind, An-. Lib; 2. 46 


y He took great delight in the 8 of 
ood Men; to ſuch he communicated whatſoever 

e knew, with them he ſtudied the writings of the 
ancient wiſe men, ſeletting what was good out of 
them,(which confirms what was ſaid before in the 
life of Solon, that Moral Philoſophy was com- 


menced by the Sophy ) and efteemed this mutual 


5 Xen, memor 
1. 5. 


he aſhamed to play with little Children. 
” He was 7 „that he never in the lea 
wronged any 


as be could. 


time, 


H 

2 on the e ge xg all 
ſuch as converſed with him, as muc 

x Quintil, 8.4. x His Continence was Invincible : He deſpiſed 
the Beauty of A/cibiades, derided Theodota and 
Caliſte, two eminent Courtezans' of that 


toninus alludes in theſe words: how Socrates 

looked when he was fain to gird bumſelf with a 

Skin, Yantippe having taken his Cloaths und 

carried them forth with ber, and what be ſaid 10 

his Friends, who out of a modeſt reſpettfulneſs, 

went back, ſeeing him ſo attired. | 

Having brought Euthydemus from the Pale. p1yt, de ira, 
fire to Dine with him, Xantippe running to the cobib. 
Table, Angry, overturned it; 7 Wine mn. d much 
troubled, roſe up, and would have gone away, ' 

when Socrates : did not a Hen the other day 

faith he, the very ſame thing at your Houſe, yet 

I was not angry thereat ? | 

Alcibrades having ſent him a curious March. A 
pane, Xantippe (furiouſly, as her Manner was) v. b ff. 1 1. 12. 


friendſhip which he contratted with them above all threw it out of the Basket, and trod upon it, 


Treaſure. z Towards this his outward endeavour 
mem. 2. p. 752. was ſo affected and deſired by them, as much as 


he affected and defired them. 


— q 1 
88 


whereat Socrates laughing, and. ſhall not you (faith 
he) /oſe your ſhare in it! | 

Another time ſhe offered to go to a publick lim. 7 10. 
Show, attired undecently take heed, ſaid he, you Laert. Stab. 


CHAP.-XVL 
His Wrves and Children. 


H had two Wives, t 


he firſt Xanrippe, a 

Citizens Daughter of Athens, as Theodsret 
affirms, who adds, that ſhe was Diſhoneſt be- 
fore he Married her, even with himſelf, beſides 


be not rather the Spectacle than the SpeQator. 
Wich reaſon thereof he faid, I had three ,,, 18 
| Evils, Grammar, Poeſie, and an ill Wife; two O 
I have ſhaken off, but my ill Wife I cannot. 
His other Wife was named Myrto, Niece « Theodore, 
to Lyſimachus Daughter of Ariſtides, not the 
Juſt, as Laertivs, and from himSuidas a 
bur another of that name, the third from hi 


others: Athene allo faith, that after he 
was Married, he lent her to a Friend, and that 
Alcibiades lay with her: But Ariſtoxenus, and 
Porphyrius, from whom the op periions are de- 
rived, have been noted of too much malignity, 
to be of any Authority. 

She was (according to the Character A. Gel. 
lius gives her) C Froward, Chiding and 
Scolding always both day and night, Þ and for 
that reaſon he choſe her, as he profeſt to An. 
11ſthenes, from obſerving, that they who would 
be excellent in Horſemanſhip, choſe the rough- 
eſt Horſes, knowing, if they are able to manage 
them, they may eafily Rule others: He, deſi- 
rous to uſe much converſation with Men, took 
her to Wife, knowing, if he could bear with 
her, he might eaſily converſe with all Men. 
To Alcibiades, who ſaid, her Scolding was in. 
tolerable, he profeſt it was nothing to him, be- 
ing uſed to it, like ſuch as live .in the conti- 
nual noiſe of a Mill : Beſides, faith he, cannot 
you endure the cackling of Hens? but they, 
anſwered A/cibiades, bring me and Chick 
ap: and my Xantippe, replies Socrates, Chil- 

en. a 8 

Of her Impatience, and his Sufferance, there 
are ſevetal inſtances; one day before ſome of 


— 


as is obſerved by Athenæus, for the two Daugh- 
ters of Ariſtides the Juſt, could not but be of 
t Age before the 77th Olympiad, wherein 
ocrates was born, long before which rime Ari- 


flides died an Old Man in Exile; for that The- 


miſtocles died the ſecond year of the 77th Olyth- 
piad is certain, and as Æmilius Probus affir 

Ariſtides died four years before Themiſtocles was 
Baniſhed Arhers, hereupon Plutarch more cau- 
tiouſly calls her not the Daughter, but Niece of 


4 | | 
ome, becauſe Xantippe (as is manifeſt from 
Plato) out-lived him, believe he was firſt Mar- 
ried ro Myrto, but that he had both theſe Wives 
at the ſame time, which is atteſted by Demetri- 
us Phalereus, n pr (to whom Atheneus 
laith, that Ariſtotle gave the ground) Caliſthenes 
and Porphyrius : whence Ariſtippus ® in his E- 
piltle to his Daughter Myrto, adviſed her to go 251. 
to Athens, and above all to honour Xantippe and 
Myrto, and to live with them as he with Socra. 
tes. | | 

The occafion, whereupon the Athenians, who 
from the time of Cecrops had ſtrictly obſerved 
ſingle Marriage, allowed bigamy, in the time 
of Socrates, was this; In the ſecond year of the 
87 Wer and the third of the 88. Athen: 

Was 


: 
[ 
[ 
: 


was Vilited extreamly 
o great a ſcarcity of Men, that they made an 


— TTY 
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with che Peſtlerce, 
which attended by War and Famine, occaſio 


Edidt it might be Lawful for any that would 


dd take two Wives. Euripides-made uſe of this 


which Athenew imputes the ſilence of the Co- 


to him in Priſon the day of his Death, and as 
-. : Platarchdeſtribes it, held in her — 


Nu 


_ took her out of Charity, for ſhe was a Widow 


u Who could not brook her impatience ſo well as 
his Father, and being vex'd by her into Diſobe- 


before, being his dear Friend, and of the ſame 


.  miſcas, the youngeſt Menedemus, or Menexenus, 
tho ſome lay he had Menedemus by Xantippe. 


"» 
LA þ 


IRA 


ug called Eretriack, from Menedemus, who 


wor: - © ora be NG 


ſeveral various Diſpates diffuſed every where,one 


Indulgence, and that Socrates alſo did ſo, is at- 


teſted by Satyrus the peripatetick, and Hierony- 3 Suidas adds | 


m the Rhodian, who Recorded the Order; to 


mick Poets in this particular, who omitted no 
grounds of Reproach. Plutarch implies, that he 


(without any Portion or Dowry ) extreamly in 


want. 
Porphyrus reports, that when theſe two 


Xantippe and Myrto) quarrell'd, they would at 
{ all boch u — and beat him, be- 


\cauſe he ſtood by and never parted them, but 
2 as well when they fought with him, as 
with one another. | 

By Tant ippe he had a Son, named Lamprocles, 


dience, was reclaim'd by Socrates; he died young, 
as may be gathered from Plutarch, who faith, 
Timarchus of Cheronea, dying very young, defi. 
red earneſtly of Socrates that he might be Buried 
near his Son Lamprocles, who died but few days 


Age. It appears from P/ato, that he had more' 
Sons by her, for in his Apology he mentions 
three, two grown Men, the:other a Child, which 
ſeems to be the ſame, brought by Aantippe 


By Myrto he had two Sons: the e deſt Sophro- 


— 


? „ His Scholars and Auditors. 


1 : Hereas' (faith Cicero) many / in * 
from . by reaſon, that 2 ff his 


laid hold of one thing, another of another; there 
were ſome, as it were, ſo many ſeveral Families 
differing amongſt ror N. much disjoyned and 
diſagreeing; yet all theſe: Philoſophers would be: 
called, and conceived themſelves to be Socraticks :. 
Of theſe were. | Fhza 36s £ an 
Plato, from whom came: Ariſtotle and Neno- 
crates, the firſt raking the name of Peripatetick, 
enen i ND 
Antiſthenes, toho chiefly affected the Patience 
and Harding ſe in Soctates hit diſcourſe, from 
whom camę fir ſt the Cynics, then the Stoicks. 
Axiſtippus, who was more. delighted with his 
more voluptuous diſputatiang, from him ſprung the: 
Cyrenaick- Philgſopbh. wht 
. Others iber were. who! ikewiſe called them. 
ſelves Sexraticks, but their Setts 7 the ſirengih 
and Arguments 9 the former are broken and quite | 
extind : ſuch were | 5 
Fhaædo, an Elean, vhs inſtituted a particular 
School, from bim called Eliack, which afterwards 


zaugbt ot Exetria, from him 


Pyrrho, thence the 


114 
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the World., and bad him find Attica therein; which 
Do you boaſt, replies Socrates, of that which 
baſhful and fearful to make an Oration to the 


| him) an inconſiderable Fellow? Alcibiades aſſen- 


Euclid of Megara, inſtirutor of the Megarick 
School, ſo — from or Ms 7 55 eiple 
called the Dialeftick, ending in Zeno the Citian, 

who introduced the Stoick.. '© |, | 

| The Herillians are named alſo, as a Scot that 
would be called Socratick. To theſe recited by 


Bryſo of Heraclea, who together with Euclid 
invented diſputative Logick. | 

Theodorus firnamed the Atheiſt, who invented 
a peculiar Sect called Theodorean, the Opinion 
which he taught was «dagouiz, indifference. 

Other Diſciples of Socrates there were, who 
followed his Philoſophy, not appropriatin 
out of it any particular Sect, and therefore m 
properly deſerve the Title of Sacraticꝶs, ſuch are 
Crito, Cherephon, Xenophon, Æſchinet, Simias, 
Cebes, Glauco, and Terpſion. IG fs 

The laſt kind of his Auditors were thoſe 
who made no profeſſion of Philoſophy, of whom 
were Fry 
Oitias and Alcibiades, who aftewards ptoved 
the moſt Ambitious Spirits of the Athenians, but 
it was diſcovered in neither whilſt they converſt 
with Socrates, either that their youth was not 
capable of expreſſing their Vice, or that they 
cunningly complied (as Xenophon conjectures) 
with Socrates, in hopes of being by his converſa- 
tion enabled to manage their — deſigns 
which as ſoon as they attempted they left off 
their Friendſhip with Socrates. Critias fell from 
him and converted his affection into hate, becauſe 
he reproved his Love to Euthydemus; Alcibiades 
naturally diſſolute, was reclaimed by Socrates, 
and continued ſuch whilſt he converſed with him, 
He was of Form ſo exquiſite as gave occaſion to 
ſome to calumniate the friendſhip betwixt 
him and Socrates, to which effect Ariftoxe- 
nus is Cited by Laertius and Athenæus, and ſome 
verſes of A/ſpaſia by the latter; his Vindication 
we refer to Plato and Xenophon. 

Of Socrates his Inſtructions to Alcibiades there 
are theſe inſtances. | | 

He told him he was nothing of what a Man » ci. ni. 
ought to be, that he had no advantage by the dt. 
greatneſs of his Binh above an ordinary Porter; p. comin. 
whereat Alcibigffgs much troubled, with tears . 
beſought him to inſtruct him in Virtue, and to 
reform his Vices. | 

© PerceivingA/cibrades tobe exceeding proud of ; 

his Riches and Lands, he ſhewed him a Map of :8. 


TED 4 gar x » 


done, he deſired that he would ſhew him his 
Own Lands, he anſwered, that they were not there. 


you ſee is no (conſiderable) part of the Earth? 
& Alcibiades being by reaſon of his youth 4 Ali. 2. 


People, Socrates thus encouraged him, Do you 

not eſteem (faith he) that Shoomaker (naming 

ting ; and ſo likewiſe (continues he) that Crier 

and that Tent-maker. A/cibiades granting this, 

doth not, ſaith he, the Arbezzan Common-wealth 

conſiſt of theſe? if you contemn them ſingle, fear 

them not in an Aſſembly. To theſe add * e Laert. wit 

e The four Sons of C7779 the Philoſopher ; the cri. 

eldeſt Cr1robu/us exceed ing handſome and rich, f Dad. 


: : ' Saturn. 7.3 
but by Socrates (who valued his own Eſtate at, Aab. 


Pyirhen iar 4 


five minæ) g demonſtrated to be poorer than him- em. 
felt; | The 


* 


Meet Ps. 4 1 


PART HII. r 
"b xenph.mem. The ſegond Aermagenes, who falling into] Hippias, an Elean, with whom Socrates di- Aen. mem. 4. 

Poverty, Socrates pet ſwaded Diodorus his Friend | ſcourſed of Juſtice. 

to entertain. i f AE  » Nicomedes, Pericles, and Iphicrates, with w» Xemph. | 

; Xeph. mem, The third Epigenes, a young Man of an in- | whom he diſcourſed concerning the Office of a * 

. 786 firm Body, whom Socrates ad viſed to ſtudy his] General. x Into the laſt he infuſed Courage, * Leet. 
own health, as that wherein conſiſted the well-| by ſhewing him the Cocks of Midas y braſttingy a1:2u05+- 

being and knowledge of his Mind. | againſt thoſe of Callius. 2 A 7 =, 

Ik̃be Youngeſt Cre/ippus. 2 2 2 Iheætetus diſputing of Knowledge, he di- — r ee, 

fire wan Of Poets, Earipide: (as the Writer of his Life | miſt, Inſpired as it were with Divine Wiſdom. 


aliquando tu- 
ris % 79is affirms)and Eue nus. a Euthyphrom who intended to accuſe his mentes &, cau- | 


P - 
* V+ tht * . 's " 1 
— — —— a "Yo 


; | ; ' : \ : dam penqept 2. 1 

22 oe oat. | own Father, he diſſwaded. 1 

Loueg rns e eis we A . ; : 1% oof With Pharrbaſius a Painter, Clito a Statuary, © —_ ork . 
Of Orators . nent in that kind * eaſie and Piſtias an Armourer : He diſputes in b Ae-3 Mem. 2. 7 

g dr4+ to be underſtood, hard to be imitated, he came nophon concerning their ſeveral Arts. | 1 

arri to Athens in the ſecond year of the 82d. Olym- | 


ao + . , 1 
pane © iad. Lyfis, whom of refractory he made pli-| — | 
wa L which — and , of whom when every young, F HAP. XVII. 
Hell alſo Plu- Focrates preſaged great things. In the number of | | 
rok. his xk a and Auditors were alſo His Writings. . 

5 $veLoK6aIEs 9 R OSK e e , N who affirm that Socrates writ nothing 
| Plat. Apo. Adimantus and = Glauco Sons to Ariſto, (as Cicero, Plutarch, Dion, Chryſeoſt 
„Nl Brothers to Plato: and Charmides Son of Glauco. AI, Origen, and others) mean in relpeb: 
mem. 3- 5. Ja. Glauco before he was twenty years old had taken | to his Philoſophy, in which kind he never wrote 
., upon-himto be an Orator, and aimed at ſome any thing himſclt; but what he diſcourſed was 
| great Office in the Common-wealth, not to be | committed to writing by Xenophon, . Plato and 
wrought off from this fancy which made him | others of his Scholars. — Works of Pla- 
every where appear Ridiculous, until addreſs'd | ,, ( particularly Phedo) went under the name 
by ſome Friends to Socrates, who made him ac. | of Socrates, and are ſo cited by Ariſtorle ; But 
knowledg his own Error and Ignorance of that | that ſome things were written by Socrates him- 
which he had undertaken. On the contrary, his ſelf, is evident from thoſe who affirm. | 
non Hey 2 1 DS 1. L's — c He writ, together with Euripides, and aided c LA. 
all publics Aﬀitrs, was by Socrates induced ts him in making Tragedies, whence Myneſilochus, 


undertake the Magiſtracy. The Phrygians is Euripides new Play. 
+ Plat. Apol. 4 n 2 Son of Theodotides and his Bro- But Socrates gave it the beſt Array. 
er I Deodotaus. | 


\ Plat. bid, Hantodorus, and his Brother Apollodorus. | an y 85 hy Euripides is fleerd by Socrates | 
 Lyſamaz, Father of Æſchines. | = 5 pyid 2 . 

Xenph p Cherecrates, brother to Chere hon, betwixt Noto thou with Pride and Self-conceit o erflow . your 
2.743. Whom there was a great Quarrel, but reconcil'd | Br all the cauſe to Socrates thou oweſt. 


by Socrates. Hither refer we that of d Cicero, who ſaith, , Tuſe, 
( Plat, Apot. * Ee: Son of Demodocus whoſe Brother | when Euripides made his Play Oreftes, Socrates queſt. 4; 
was Theages. 


LDea, ; a revoked the three firſt Verſes. He writ alſo ſome 
' Plat. Al. 1 Antipho, a Cephiſiean, Father of dee Fables of AÆAſop in Verſe, not very Elegant, men- 
with whom he diſcourſes of f ſelt-ſufficience, | tioned by Plato, Plutarch and ,Laertins, begin- 
{ Memor. 1. teaching gratis, and of veracity in © Aenophon. ning thus: | | : 
729,731, Eumaresa Phliaſian and Xenomedes.,an Athenian 


732 Beſides theſe, there are with whom Socrates Io 7P2/e robo dwelt in Corinth, Aſop ſaid, 


diſcourſed and inſtructed. | Virtue with Vilgar Wiſdom be not weigh d. 
1 tan, Ariſtodemus firnamed the little, who would | A Pæan or Hymn in honour of Apol. and Diana: 


f. 726 Not Sacrifice, Pray, or uſe Divination, but deri- | One that went under his name beginning thus, 
ded all ſuch as did, was by Socrates convinced. Dalian Apollo. and:h 
Xn, mem. . Aviſtarchus troubled that he had a charge of} qo POM, ae en fair, 
Kindred lying upon him, by Socrates converted | Rn 
to a willing Liberality towards them. is by Dyoni ſidorus denied to be his: This is m&ti- 
Yn, mem, a, Eutherus, who returning from Travel, his Lands | oned alſo by Plato, to which ſome add 
taken away, his Father having left him nothing, The Encomium of Gryllus Son of Xenophon, e t aert. ui 
choſe rather to follow a Trade than to apply | ſlain in the Martinean Fight, which the difa- X. 
himſelf to Friends, but diverted by Socrates. greement of times will not allow; more certain 
Xn. mm 2. Diodorus,, whom Socrates perſwaded to take | it is he framed | | 
Hermogenes. - | 8 F Dialogues, which he gave to ÆAſchines, ſee- fun 
Xn. mem, 4. Entbydemus, who had collected many Senten- | ing him in want, that he might get Money by chin. 
ces of Poets and Sophiſts, thought he excelled | them; to theſe add 
all his equals, and hoped no leſs of his ſuperi-| Epiſtles, ſome whereof are publiſhed by Leo 
riours, who was by Socrates conſtrained to ac- | Allatiaus; that he writ more is implied by Arri- 


knowledge his own Error and Ignorance, and | an and Atheneve. 
departed much troubled. | 


Ns ' Socrates - 


— — — 


- 
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Parra 


— — 


O U ſeem unacquainted with my re- 
ſolutions, elſe you would not have 

ſent the fecond time, and enlarged 
your Offers; but you believe Socra- 
tes, as well as the Sophiſts, Mercenary of 
his Counſel, 2 and that what I writ before was 
not real, but only to draw great overtures from 
you: therefore now you promiſe wonders, in 
confidence to oblige me by your many Preſents 
to quit my int he 4 
thenians, and to come over to you: I think it 
moſt unſeeming a Philoſopher to ſell his ad- 
vice, and extreamly contrary to my Practice; 
for ever fince by God's command I firſt entred 
into Philoſophy, I was never known to take 
any thing, but keep my Exerciſes in pare 
b tor every one to hear that will; I neither 
b Tz de Jock the door when I teach, as is reported of 
be bg f - 7e Pythagoras, nor go abroad to the Multitude, 
word; — and exact Money of the Hearers, as ſome here- 


4 Allatius 
otherwiſe. 


' ble({ is not the tofore have done, and ſome in our times yet do; 


interpretation ef ] have enough from within my ſelf, ſhould I ac- 
— 4 cept of more from others, I know not where to 
endi — depoſite it, nor whom to truſt better than the 


mlint poteſtate givers themſelves, whoſe Faith if I ſuſpect, I 


fa#4.) But T ſhall be thought improvident to confide in, if 
— honeſt, I can receive from them, though I lay 


up nothing with them; for they that would be 

TS cler 76 ichful — of Money, will not be unfaith- 
x til. ful preſervers of their own gratitude, and they 
will never go about to defraud me of what they 

would have given; but receiving that of me gre- 

tis, for which others take Money, they will 


e Allatius. c confider me when I want. Ina word, if friends, 
_— iſe. they will, d like you, impart of their own to 
Vs 


«ic, uy rea- us; if not Friends, they will ſeek to deprive us 

ding Gs cucis Of what is ours. | 

nut. Beſides, I have not leiſure to hoard up Mo- 
ney, but wonder at them that ſay, they ger Riches 

e This inter- e for their own ſake, and have a high Opinion 

2 — of themſelves for their means, who neglect 

fo be conf” Learning to addict themſelves to Gain, and fo 


x}, bene become admired for their Riches, derided for 
dure. their Ignorance, eſteemed for all things except 

fthemſelves. f But if we ſo much abhor to have 
A e recourſe to Friends, g to depend on others to 
8 Reading eat their Bread, how comes it that we are not 
rede.. aſhamed to fuffer the ſame from Money? do we 


not know that theſe Men are not ſuſpected only 
for their Wealth, and if Fortune turn, they live 
in all diſreſpe&? they are not fully contented 
when they are in eſteem, becauſe it is not for 
their own ſakes, but in diſeſteem are much more 
diſcontented, being themſelves the cauſe of 
their own diſhonour. ; 

Firſt, therefore you were miſtaken, if you did 
imagine Socrates would do that for Money 
which he would not without, not knowing that 
many occaſions, but _ the neceſſities of 
my Country detain me: Wonder not that I ſay 
I diſcharge my Countries Buſineſs, being not 
imployed either in Army or Courr, every one 

© ., ought to apply himſelf to that which he is 
b ah TwY capable of; things above his reach he muſt 
a8 enero? x. leave to others, and perform thoſe that are 
an 748 4 within his compaſs + And in ſuch Cities as this, 


* 


Socr ates his Epiltles : | 


and commerce with the A. I ft 


When God points out t 


Land are gp raps but ſome like wie, that may ort. ©%%. 
admoniſh ot | 


But he, in whom I moſt confide, will not 7%% 47: 
Wer me to go, he knows better than my ſelf phernic 
what is good for me; when I reſolved to come & Perhays 
to thee, he with held me, and when thou ſent- v baupe- 
eſt the ſecond time, forbid me; I dare not diſo- *. 
bey him. Pindar — this Wiſdom, ſaying, 
the beginning of any work, 

it is the direct way to obtain Virtue, the end Glo- 
rious: The Verſes are much to this purpoſe. O- 
ther Poets have ſaid as much of the Gods, that 
what is undertaken with their advice, ſucceeds 
well; but what without God, is unprofitable to 
the undertakers. The wiſeſt Cities of Greece 
conſult the Oracle of Delphi, and as many as 
follow it have good ſucceſs, who do not, moſt 
commonly receive prejudice. 

Let 1 ſhall not wonder, if you give no Faith 
to what I deliver of the Demon, for I have met 
with not a few alike incredulous; moſt of thoſe 
that were in the Delian Fight did not believe me; 
I was then in Arms, and Sallied out of the City 

le to skirmiſh, many of us were 


| with the P 


diſperſed in Fight, and as we came to a certain 
way, the accuſtomed fign came upon me; I 
ſtopt, and ſaid, in my opinion, friends, we ſhould 
not go this way, for I heard the Demor's Voice: 
the greater part were angy, as if I had trifled at 
a time ſo ſerious; ſome few were perſwaded to 
go along with me another way, and got ſafe 
home; one that came from the others brought 
word they were all ſlain: ſome Horſe-men re- 
turning from oe partulr had fallen upon them, 
whom they at firſt reſiſted, but being at laſt en- 
cloſed by them, who were more in number, they 
gave back, and were in the end opprefſed and 
and killed; he that brought this News was dan- 
gerouſly wounded, and eſcaped only by the help 
of his Shield. I have alſo by inſtructions from 
God, foretold many events to particular perſons. 
You offer part of your Kingdom, and invite 
me to it, not as to a changed Government, but to 
Rule both your Subjects and your ſelf: but Icon- 
feſs, I have not learned to Command, and would 
no more undertake to Rule, not knowing how, 
than to play at Dice, having never been. taught; 
And doubtleſs if other Men were of the ſame 
mind, there would be fewer troubles. in life; 
whereas now the confidence of ſuch as are igno- 
rant, undertaking things they do not underſtand, 
occaſions theſe many diſturbances: hence is it, 
they make Fortune greater than ſhe is, and by 
their own Folly, increaſe her Power. Beſides, I 
am not Ignorant, that a King ought to 
be more Honoured and Admired than a pri- 
vate Perſon, and as I would not undertake to 
be a Horſeman having no skill in Horſeman- 


ſhip, but had much rather be a Footman, tho? 
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the charge be leſs honourable: the ſame is my | theſe two are requiſite, Cour e and Bounty; 


Opinion as touching Kings and private Perſons, | for this we are loyed of -our Friends; for thar, 


nor puffed up by Ambition will I defixe more 
rious , 
Belterophon ſeemed to imply ſomething to this 
| — he was oppreſt with misfortunes, not 
becauſe he ſought to riſe higher in place, but for 
aiming at things above him, and being throv 
down from his hopes, led the reſt of his lite 
rly and ignominiouſly, driven by mocks out 
of Cities into the Wilderneſs, and ſhunning path- 
ways, not what we commonly call fo, but the 
freedom'wherewith every one orders his life.But 
let this be taken how the Poets Pure, my reſo- 
- lution you now hear again, that I will not change 
this place for that, I conceiving this fitteſt tor 
me : nor isGod willing I ſhould, who hath been 
ever untill now, * I and Guide. 
Voll are not ignorant how great eſteem we 
have of Cherephon, who being choſen Am. 
baſſador by the City to the Peloponneſians, will 
perhaps come to you; a Philoſopher is enter- 
tained with ſmall trouble, but the Journey is 
dangerous, eſpecially becauſe of the tumults 
that are there at this, time, from which, if thou 
protect him, thou wilt preſerve our friend and 
infinitely engage us. 
; 8 Epiſt. III. 
'" A Neſo of Amphipolis was commended to me 
at Potidea, he is now coming to Athens, 


being thrown out of his Houſe by the People; 


for at preſent, . Affairs are much Embroiled and 
Clouded there, bur I believe within a little while 
they will clear up. In aſſiſting him, you will 
oblige a deſerving perſon, and benefit both the 
Cities; Amphipolis, leſt by Rebelling it incurr ir. 
remediable danger: Ours, leſt we be involved in 
their troubles as at this prone we are reduced 
| almoſt to extremity for Pot idæa. 
Io Epiſt. IV. | 
I Eeting with Citobulus, I perſwaded him 
to ſtudy Philoſophy, but Ithink he is of 
another mind, and more addicted to affairs of 
State, in which he intends to make choice of the 
fitteſt method, and beſt inſtructor, for the moſt 
exellent ſojourn now in Athens, and with many 
of them we are intimate. Thus much concerning 
him; as for us, Xantippe and the Children are 
well, and I continue to do, as when you were 
with me. | 


Epiſt. L. | 
E hear you are at Thebes, and Proxenus 
gone into Aſia, to take part with Cyr; 


11233) Whether your deſigns will proſper God knows, 
or they are here condemned by many, for it is con- 


ceived unfit the Athenians ſhould aſſiſt Cyrus, 


. through whoſe means they were deprived of 


Command by the Lacedemontiarns and fight for 
him, who fought againſt them. It is not there- 
fore ſtrange if the State being altered, ſome be 


glo- feared of our Enemies: of both, thou haſt do- 
Affictions: they who invented the Fable ot | meltick precedents. - | 


thrown | before the People, 7 a Friend of ours, who pro- 


ded but that my Condition is better than theirs. 


others, in that 8 oppreſſed with po- A 
verty may grow 

ready of themſelves to accuſe you of tempori-· of an Opinion of his own Happineſs, 
ſing, and the better your ſucceſs is, the greater true Gain is, corrupted with P 


Have taken ſuch care of your Strangers as you 
detired, and retained one to plead their cauſe 


Ep 


n Perhaps 


feſt himſelf the readier to undertake it, out of 


his deſire to ſerve thee. : | 
As tor that which you write in - Jeſt concern- 
ing wealth, and ſuch as are ſolicitous for it, per- 
haps it is not unreaſonable, Firſt, becauſe whilſt 
others Studie to be Rich, I chooſe to live mean- 
ly. Then-though I might receive many Gitts 
and Legacies from living and dead friends; yet 
| treely diſclaim them, and for a man thus en- 
clined, to be by others judged mad, is nothing 


ſtrange: But we muſt examine not this only, 


but the reſt of our life; and fince we diſagree 
in the uſe, no wonder that we differ in the ac- 
quiſition of o Riches; my Diet is very ſparing, » Fr caua- 
my Habit the ſame in Winter as in Summer: Ire read xęn- 
never wear ſhoos, I am not taken with Popular {97% 
Applauſe, but with the ſtudy of Wiſdom and 
Integrity. But they who are intemperate, Luxu- 
rious in Meat, not every year, but every day 
putting on new Apparel, are tranſported with 

unlawtul delights, and as they who loſe their 
natural Complexion have recourſe to Paint. So 

theſe loſing the true glory of Virtue which eve- 

ry one ought to have, flie to that which depends 

upon Complaiſance with others, courting vulgar 

Applauſe with Largeſſes and Feaſts. Hence I 

ſuppoſe it comes, that they need much Wealth; 

They themſelves cannot live upon a little, nor 

will others admit them into their Society, un- 

leſs they receive a Salary for commending them. 

But my life is well as to both theſe : I will 

not deny but in ſome things I may fail, I know 

that wiſeſt Men prefer thoſe, moſt Men theſe 

Reflecting ſometimes within my ſelf upon God; 
I find that he exceeds us, in that he hath need of 
nothing; it is the peg of a moſt excellent 
Nature not to want any thing, and to compre- 
hend within himſelf all that he enjoys. Thus is 
he wiſer than others, who imitates the moſt ;4gy un, ge. 
Wiſe, p and Happier, who teſembles the moſt 9 Perbaps 
Happy. If Riches could do this, Riches were to les eff i- 
be preferred; but ſince Vertue only can obtain 23, 7710 . 
it, it were folly to ſorſake the real good to pur- e fol 
ſue the ſeeming. Hence I cannot eaſily be perſwa-· Y e 
Gates enTaiy 
7 As for Children,who as you ſay ought to be 2 7&5 
rovided for, the care that i take for * all 3% A vc 
en may ſee, I know but one ground of hap- #75 - 


p Read 
Kaeuwre]oy U- 


pineſs, Wiſdom. The Fool who repoſeth his truſt 7:99» A 
in Gold, poſſeſſeth not that which he hath, >" 7-0 
and is withal ſo much more miſerable than 2) : 


For Te9oa- 
\ \ Cw 
THV 60% Tay 


iſe hereafter. But he out Oc. Certainly 
Allatius cannot 
evince ess olg 5 
to be uſed for 


neglecting 
lenty. 7 Beſides 


will be their Calumnies ; for I am well acquain-| that he never yet obtained Man's eſſential good, S i 5. 


ted with the diſpoſitions of ſome : but ſince we] is deprivd of hope thereof for the furure. 
have undertaken this, let us prove our ſel ves ho-] Nor is it poſſible that ſuch a Man can go on 


r Others «&y, 
7 

4 Aoyors - 
701 


: 2 : ; ? | „Ce. 
neſt men, and call to mind what we uſe to fay | ſecurely to Virtue, who is entangled in the flat. mn chooſe, 


rences of the Poet, Our Fathers houſe muſt not 
be diſcredited. Know therefore, that to War, 


+ of Virtue, accounting this one of the beſt ſen-| teries of thoſe who are Maſters in all inſinua. reading imme- 


ting Arts, and in the Charms of Pleaſures 
'which glide into the Soul through every Senſe 
an 


diately after for 
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and drive out all wite and found Judgment. 
How then can he chooſe but give his his Chil- 
dreu occaſion of Folly xather than Inſtruction, 
who not only in wor t actions expreſſeth 
that in theſe things he hath —— his hope, 
who not proving good, their Subſiſtence fails, an 
they die mit for want of Food: Juſtly 
* for their Idleneſs; Patents are by 
w enjoyned to bring up theit Children till 
they are Men. But You, Pans ſome Citizen 
may ſay to his Sons greedy to inherit, ſpare me 
not dying and whilſt you live relie for mainte- 


eth; but we will confider more exactly upon 
theſe things when we meet; thus much may 
ſerve as a curſory anſwer to your demand. 
| Ep VIL oo 
I wonder nat at what you write, that you do 
ſuſpect the thirty continue the ſame mind 
to us ſince your departure, which they 
had wherryou were here. As ſoon as you were 
gone, they began to have a Jealouſie of me, 
and there paſt amongſt them a murmur that 
theſe things were not done without Socrates 1 
within few days they cited me to the Court, 


nance upon me, tho dead not aſham'd to lead a | where ſome Ar were preferreck againſt 
e 


life more lazy than death; you expect that my 


me, and when I defended my ſelf, they com. 


fortunes ſhould extend to others even after my de- | manded me to go to the Pyreim to apprehend 


ceaſe, . but your own are not competent for 
your ſelves whilſt you are yet alive. Such 
rough Speeches happily; he will uſe to his Chil- 
dren, taking the li both of a Father and 
a Patriot. My Fortunes in the eſtimate of o- 
ther Men are mean, but in the effect nothing 
inferiour to the Rich. I will not leave my Chil- 
dren Money, but a more honourable Heritage,dil- 
creet Friends, whom as long as they keep they can 
want as neceſſaries, and if they uſe them ill, 
doubtleſs they would uſe their Money worſe. 


But if to you, who know the negligence of 


Friends, I ſeem to give ill advice; I anſwer, 
that all Men are not alike affected to their 


Friends, for ſome take care of them after they 


are dead, and it is likely that ours are not of a 
negleAtul humour, but pleas'd with the paſt ad- 
vantage they have received by us, no leſs than 
with the preſent of a ſhort benefit, the requital is 
ſhort ; laſting benefits produce a return equal 
to their profit, and I foreſee that what is mine, 
will hereafter appear more gracious to my 
Friends, and therefore I exact no rewards of 
them. I account nothing of equal value in ex 
change with Philoſophy but Friendſhip, nor like 
the Sophiſts, have I any diffidence of thoſe 
things that are mine, for being old they renew, 
and in their decaying age flouriſh, which 
makes them more acceptable to the Diſciples, 


ſeems to read. And their Father more eſteemed , * Living he 
t Fr ce oy obtains honour, dead is thought worthy of me- 


mory, and if he leave a Kinſman behind him, 
they will reſpe& him like his Nephews, and 
Brethren, and ſhew him all kindneſs , as being 
allied to him by more than a natural affinity; 
neither if they would, can they neglect him in 
misfortunes; no more than we can {light them, 
who are near to us in Blood; for affinity in 
Soul forceth them to xelieve the Son of the 
dead as if he were their own Brother ; when 
they call to mind his Father, whoſe diſhonour 
they account their own. | 

Now judge if I order my affairs ill, or take 
no care for my Children, ſo as when I die they 
ſhall be deſtitute of neceſſaries, who leave them 
not wealth, but ſuch Guardians as will have a 
care of them and Wealth. No Hiſtory makes 
mention of any Man that hath been made better 
by riches; a tried Friend in this is to be prefer- 
red before tried Gold, that he is not beneficial 
ro every one who defires him, but to thoſe he 
loves beſt. Nor does he ſupply only the neceſſi- 
ties of Lite, but is ſerviceable as well to the 
Soul of him that hath him, and is moſt condu- 
cing to vertue, without which nothing profit- 


Leon, their intention was to put him to death, 
that they might enjoy his Eſtate; and 'make 
me partner in their [juſtice ; when 1 refuſed, and 
{aid ſomething to this effect that I would never 
willingly ſubſcribe to an unjuſt act; CharicÞs - 

was preſent, and inwardly vext, Socrates, ſalth 
he, doſt thou think to talk thus peremptorily, 
and not ſuffer ten thouſand Ils? Charicles, faid I, 
but none fo hainous as to do unjuſtly. He an- 
ſwered not a word, nor any of the reſt, but e- 
ver ſince they have liked me the worſe. | 

As for you, ſome were then preſent, report. 

ed that your affairs ſucceed to your wiſh, that 
the Ihebans in ſyour Exile received you kindly, 
nd will aſſiſt your return to their utmoſt. 
me were troubled at this News, and the 
more becauſe it leſſened their hopes of lupply 
from Lacedemon, for they who came along 
with the Ambaſſadous, affirmed, that the Lace- 
demonians were engaged, in a great War, and 
the Epbori hearing of theſe Troubles, were diſ- 


contented, and ſaid, that the Lacedæmonians had 


thians and Thebans, and that the City might be Cc. 
better governed under an Oligarchy than a De- 
mocracy, If all this be true, and your affairs 
ſucceed as they report, there is great liklyhood 
that upon your coming in with the Thebans, 
the Lqggedemonians not aiding theſe, all things 
here may be eahly compoſed. Beſides, many 
of the Natives who now are quiet through 
Fear, if they perceived never ſo little that you 
were firm, will readily forſake this Party, be- 
cauſe in this government of the City nothing is 
left them entire but through many and continu- 
al Enormities all is in Confuſion, the greater 
part is revolted as well as you, the reſt if they 
had the leaſt encouragement from abroad would 
ſuffer the ſame that you have. So that if no 
other, yet this Example would manifeſt that 
the greateſt unhappineſs of Cities is the wicked- 
neſs of their Rulers, for they are ſo blinded 
with ſelf-intereſt, that they will not deſiſt, tho? 
they ſee all things go to ruin, but with what 
they firſt troubled, think to ſertle affairs, conti- 
nuing Baniſhments, Sequeſtrations, and unjuſt 
deaths; not conſidering he is an ill Phyſician who 
preſcribes for a Remedy the cauſe of the Di- 
ſeaſe. But thoſe are incurable; you ſhall do well 
to have a care of your ſelf, for all that are here 
have but this hope left, if you att wiſely, to 
be freed from a heavy and grievous Tyranny. 


> + 


not intruſted them with the City to ſee it de- 

oy dy u for if they would have done ſo, it were ,**1h:ps cg. 
moſt eaſie for them who had the Command, . 2 2 
being withal inſtigated thereunto by the Corin- Ata? 1000 
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can expect 
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ARIS TOPHANEsS 

Added (not as a Comical Divertiſement for the Reader, who | 
little in that kind from a Subjeft ſo antient, and pars | 
ticular, but) as a neceſſary ſupplement to the Life of So- N 


as in time of awes me, 
"a with the And will not ſuffer me to beat the Rogues. 
enn My good Son ſleeps too, wrapt o're Head and 
nade an . 75 | 
Edict, chat no 18: | 
Man ſhould Well, let me tty to bear them company; 
— _ Alas, I cannot, ſo perplext and tortur'd 
tey ſouls With charges, Bills for Horſe meat, Inteteſt : 
© over to the All for this A uti Son, who in's curl'd locks, 
Enemy. Schol. Aids N eeps his Coach, and dreams of 
orles, | 
Whilſt 1 (unhappy!) ſee th* unwelcome Moon 
Bring on the Quarter-Day, and threaten Ule- 


oney. 
Boy, fil the Light, bring my Account-book 
hither, | | 
That I may ſumm my Debts and Intereſt : 
Let's ſee, twelve Pound to Paſia, ha ! twelve 
Pound N 
To Paſia, how laid out? to buy ® Copparia 1 
uneafron Would I had paid this Eye for him. 
the marks Phid, Hold Philo, | d Wh 
theyhad, if You'r out of the way, begin again. 
uk, Copatiaz Strep. Ay, this, 
ms, This is the miſery that ruins me; 155 
His very Sleeps are taken up with Horſes. 
Phd. How many courſes will the manage 
hold! DEE +, 24d 
Strep. Many a weary courſe thou lead'ft thy 
r | 


b Their 
Horſes were 


Well 


Crates. 
ACT LL SCENE I, 
Strepſiades, Phidippides, Servant. ä 
Strepſ. H, oh, f | Three pound t'Aminias for Chariot Wheels. 
Great 'Fouve, how long a night Phid. Go Sirrah, take that Horſe and turd 
is this, how endleſs / him out. | | 
Will't ne*r be Day? I heard Strepſ. Ay, thou haſt turn'd me out of all 
the Cock again, my means. | 
Yet ſtill my Servants ſnore; tis but of late Charges at Law will Eat me up, my Credi- 
ne Atbeni- They durſt do thus : 4 curſe o'this War that tors 


Threaten to ſue me to an Execution. 
Phid. Why do you wake all Night, and toſs 
_ fo, Father? THe 
Strep. I cannot ſleep, the Scrivener doth fo 
bite me. | 
Phid. Vet let me reſt a little longer. 
Strepſ. Do ſo. 
All thefe will one day light upon thy head, 
Gy be the hour when I firſt ſ thy Mo- 
ther, h 
I liv'd before moſt ſweetly in the Country, 
You ſtockt with Sheep and Bees, Olives and 
rapes, 
Till frm the Megaclean houſe took I 
This Niece of Megacles out of the City, 


3 highly bred, and tichly Cloath- 


ea z 
We Married, as I aid, and lay together: 
I ſmelling ſtrong of Drugs and greaſie Wool; 
But ſhe of Unguents, Cocus, wanton Kiſſes, 
Of vain expence, dainties and Luxury; 
I will not tell the idle Life ſhe led, | 
And yet ſhe ſpun, that I have often told her, -- | 
Shewing this Coat, you ſpin a fair thread, 9749» Adar 


| 


Woman. | Teveey xat 
Serv. Sir all the Oyl 7th Lamp is waſted. 5328" 
—47 7 7 EE 

Why didſt thou put in ſuch a drunken Wiek? 


But bow much more owe I than this to Pa/ia? 


C3 


If thou wert near me I would beat thee. 
Soo + « arora obeobin 


Strepf. 


| 
| 
| 


O place in At- 
rica, in ſuch 
Goars de ight 
moſt. 

Si A. S. 
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Callippides, Tant ip 


* dm Crag- 


With all Legoras's Breed 


* & chol. M. 8. ; 


See pf. Becauſe the Wick is "thicker than the 
1 


1 good Wife, and I betwixt us got 

At laſt this Son; about his name we differ'd , 

Shee'd one it ſomething that belong'd to 
ries, ' 1. 13 


s, or Charippus 

I from his Grandfather ; Phidonides. 
E thus, at laſt agreed 
He ſhould be called . this Son 
She takes, and ſtroaking kindly, thus inſtructs 

him, 
* When thou art 
- City, | ; | 

Follow the faſhion, keep a Coach and Horſes, 


grown a Man, frequent the 


Like Megacles thy Uncle. No, faid I, 


Go ina homely Coat, and drive thy Goats 

Into Phelleus, as thy Father doth. 

But my advice prevailed ſo little on him, 

That now he waltes my means in keeping Horſes, 

Which all this night I have been thinking how 

To remedy, and now have found the way ; 

To which could I perſwade him, I were happy. 
Phidippides, . Phidippides , 

. cup, Will Sir. . . 
trepſ. Kiſs me, give me thy Hand. 
Phiz Here, Sir. : | 

"Wk Doſt love me? 

Phid. By Neptune God of Horſes. 

"I | 

That God, 
* Sorrow. 

But if thou lov'ſt me truly, heartily, 

O Son, berul'd. 

Phid. In what ſhould I be ruPd ? 
Strepſ. Change without more delay thy 
courſe of Lite, 

And do as I would have thee. 

Phid. What is that ? 

Strep. But wilt thou do it? 

Phid. Yes by Bacchus will J. 

Strep; Come hither then, ſeeſt thou that little 
oo 

That is the * Phrontiſterium of wiſe Souls, 

Of learned Men, that tell us Heaven's an Oven, 

And we the Coals incloſed in the wide Arch : 

They, if we give em but a little Money, 

Will teach us to gain all cauſes, right or wrong. 
Phid. Who can theſe . be? | 
Strepſ. Their names I know not; good 

They are, and buſied in continual Study. 
Phid. Oh now I know the Wretches that 

you mean, | 1 

The meager, wan, proud, bare-foot, begging 

Fellows, 

Whoſe evil Genius's are Socrates 

And Cherephon. 

Strepſ. Peace, talk no more ſo idly, 

If you'l obey a Father, let me ſee you 

Give o're your Horſes and turn one of theſe. 
Phid. Not I, by Bacchus, no though you 

{ſhould tempt me | 
of Racers. 


Strepſ. Dear Son be rul'd and learn. 
Pbid. What ſhould I learn? 
Strep. Tis ſaid they 
one of them 
Able to gore any injuſtice reaſon z 
Coulſt 
made, | 


o not name 
for tis from him ſprings all my 


N 
* 


But pray 


Out of the debts I have incurr'd for thee; 
They get not then a penny more than words. 
Phd. I cannot dot, were I fo lean and pale, 
I durſt not look a Jockey in the Face. | 
wks By Ceres then you ſtay with me no 
2 Bo, 


You, . Coach ·Horſe, nor your Sam- 
Phorat. r 
But all together pack our of my doors. 
My Uncle Megacles will'neither ſee 

Me nor my Horſes want, fo long 1 care not. 


er Exit. 
SCENE Il. 
Streꝑſiades, Scholar. 


Strepſ. Tüboueh I have faild, III not give 
| over thus, ® 

But ſay my Prayers, and go my ſelf to School 
To learn this Art: ut how can I, by Age 
Dull and forgetful, reach ſuch ſubtleties? 
Yet on I will, why ſhould I doubt? Ho, Friend. 
Schol. A miſchief on you, who's that knocks 
at Door? 

N Strepfiades, Cæcinnian Phedo's Son. 
Schal. Twas rudely done to knock ſo hard, 
y have made 1 
My labouring Brain miſcarry of a Notion. 
Strepſ. Forgive me, I was bred far off Yth' 


untry : : | | 
ſ what Notion was't that prov'd Abor- 
tives 


Schol. Tis Lawful to diſcover that to none 

But Fellow-Scholars. 

Stregſ. Then you may tell me, 

For I come hither to be one of you. | 

' Schol. I will; fo will value't as a Myſtery. 

Socrates tother day asked Cherephon 

How many of her feet a Flea could leap, 

For one by chance had bir onde 03h Eye-brow, 

And leapt from thence upon the Head of So- 
crates. #35 

Strepſ. How could he meaſure this | 

School. Moſt dexterouſly. 5 

Both Feet o th Flea he dipt in melting wax, 

Which ſtrait congeals to Shooes; theſe he 

plucks oft, 

And with them 


more exactly meaſures it. 
Srrep/ Great Tupiter, how ſubtle are theſe 


 } 
Schol. If you ſhould hear their other Spe- 


culations. 


= 


| You would fay fo indeed. 


Strepſ. Pray what was that ? . 
Schol. This Cherephon the Sphettian ask'd - 


him once, * 
If aGnat ſounded from her Mouth or Tail. 


lave two tongues, and 


Strepſ. And what ſaid he? 

Schol. It had a ſtrait thin Gut, 

At end of it a Bladder, into which 

The 44 being forc d, ſounded in breaking 


| O A ' 1 
| Strepſ. Then I perceive that a Gnat's Tail's 
24 Trumpet; | | 
How bleſt is this Anatomiſt of Gnats ! 
Sure he can hide himſelf from purblind juſtice, 


ou but learn that Language, we were That knows ſo well theſe dark inteſtine ways. 
ny ſhould we cry up Thaler any longer ? 


Pr. Il 
And might diſpute our ſtubborn Creditors 
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The School 
covered; 
Scholars 
ſeyeral po- 


res: Sa- 


Basket. 
did. lib. : 


Sie 


E reſembled 
7 deformi- 
in Pin- 
Shi, 


Nom Socra- 


Come open me your Phrontifterium + | 
And quickly let me ſee this Sozrates, 
[ long tong to learn, open the Door — * O Her. 


. "cules, | 
What ſtrange Beaſts have we here ? 
| Schol, Why do you wonder? 


hanging in Whom do they look like think you? 


Strep. Like the poor 
Lacedemonian Captives ta'n at + Pylus. | 
Why look they ſo intently on the Ground? 
Theſe ſeek out things that appertain to Earth ! 
Oh they ſeek Leeks ; trouble your ſelves no 
more, Friends, 
For I know better whereare good and great ones. 
Schol. Come let's go in. 


| Strep Hay 4 little while and talk with *em. 


Schol. No, no, they cannot long endure the air. 
Sire What's this, for Heavens ſake 
Schol. This is . Aſtronomy. 

Strepſ. And this? 

Schol. Geometry. 

Strepſ. But what is it good for? 
Schol. To meaſure Land. 


22 What, Arable, or Paſture? 
No, | 


tay ? 


Schol. the whole Earth. 

Strepſ. A pretty Jeſt indeed. 
That were a mighty help to Husbandmen. 
orld, and this is Athens. 


Schol. Here's all the 
Strepſ. How? 
Fl ſcarce believe that; what's become och 
Judges? 


Where the Cic Yynniane my Country men? 


Schol. Here; this Eubæa; 
ſtretch d. 
Strepſ.Ay, almoſt ſtretcht in pieces betwixt us, 
And Pericles; and where is Lacedemon ? 
Schol. Here. 
* *Tis too nigh us, 
Skill 
Do you not help to thruſt it farther off? 
Schol. It is not poſſible. 
Strepſ. No? you will rue it then. 
But what Man's that hangs yonder in the 
Basket? 
Schol. That's he? 
Strepſ. He, what he? 
Schol. Socrates. 
Strep/. How, Socrates ? 
Call him. | 
Schol. Call him your ſelf, I'm not at leiſure. 


SCENE III. 


Strepſiades, Socrates. 


ſee how tar *tis 


why with all your 


Socrates. | 

Socr. * Why doſt thou call me 
mortal ? | | 

Strep. Firſt I would gladly know what thou 
doſt there? b 

Socr. I walk i'th' Air, and gaze upon the Sun. 

Strepſ. Why in a Basket doſt thou view the 

God 


Not ro the Ground ? 

Strepſ. I could not elevate . | | 
My 8 to contemplation of theſe My- 

erics, \ 
Unleſs my Intellect were thus ſuſpended, 
Where my thin thoughts melt into Air (their 
| likeneſs) 

Stood I upon the ground, I ſhould find nothing, 


; 


| 


Though I ſought ne er ſo ſtrictly up and down, 
For the magnetick vertue of the Earth 
Would draw away the humour of my Brain, 
Juſt as we ſee in Noſe-ſmart. A 
Strepſ. How, how's thate 
Doth the Brain draw the humour out of Noſe- 
ſmart? 
Come down, ſweet 
quickly 2 4 Ole) © 
The knowledge of thoſe things for which I came. 
Socr. What cameſt thou for? . 
Strepſ. To learn the Art of Speaking. 
With debts and uſury Pm torn in pieces, 
Toſtup and down, forc'd to pawn all my Gogds. 
Socr. On what occaſion did you run in debt? 
Strepſ.By Horſes eaten into this conſumption; 
And I would learn of you other Language 
Which teacheth Men to pay nothing: for which 
By all the Gods III give you what you'll ask. 
Socr.By all what Gods? we do not here allow 
Thoſe Gods the City worſhips. 
Strep. How then ſwear ou. 
By Copper Farthings like the Bygantines? 
Socr. Wouldſt thou be skilful in Divine 
affairs? 
Strepſ. By Fove(if any ſuch there be) I wou'd. 
Socr. You mult be then aquainted with the 
Clouds. 8 
Our reverend Goddeſſes. 
Strepſ. With all my heart. 
Socr. Sit down upon this Couch then. 
Strepſ- Well. | 
Socr. Now take 
This Garland. 
Strepſ. Why a Garland ? alas, Socrates, 
D'ye mean (like Arhamas) to Sacrifice me? 
Socr. No, theſe are Rites that every one per- 
torms 7 5 
At his admiſſion. | | 
Strepſ. But what ſhall I gain by't? 
Socr. Thou ſhalt be made moſt voluble in 
Speech, 7 A 
Avery Rattle, bolting words words as fine 
as Flower. 0 
3 Th'art right by Jove, I ſhall be pow- 
* | 


Socrates, and teach me 


* 


1 


Socr Silence, old man, and liſten to our Prayer. 
© Great * unbounded Air, whoſe Arms are 
churl' 8 . 
About the ſurface of this pendant World, 
Bright ther, reverend Clouds, that from 
your Sphear 


|* Thunder and Lightning dart,riſe and appear. 


* yer, not yet, till I have wrapt 

my ſe 

Cloſe 2 my Cloak, left I be wet: tyas ill 

That I forgat to bring my Riding-hood. 
Socr. © Your power great Clouds, make to 

this Suppliant known _ g 

Whether now ſeated on Olympus Throne, 

Or whether you your ſecret Revels keep 

In the wide Gardens of your Sire the Deep : 

© Or of his flowing Chryſtal ſeven mouth'd N/e, 


In golden Ewers wantonly beguile : 


Or in Mauritian Marſhes keep your Court; 
Or on the ſnowy top of Mimas ſport. 
Come, to our fervent Vows propitious be, 
* Grace with your Preſence our Solemnity. 


* We humid fleeting Deities | | Chorus from 
* The bright e Clouds thus riſe Fron Clone: n 
rom 


! 
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From our old Sire, the grumbling Flood, 
* Atove the talleſt Hill or Wood, | 
© To thoſe high Watch-Towers,whence we may 
© The hollowed fruitful ground ſurvey ; 
Rivers that in ſoft murmurs glide, 
© And the loud Seas rebellious ride ; 
© From thence Heavens reſtleſs Eye diſplays 
»The ſplendour of his glorious rays, 
* Chafing all duity miſts, that we 
In ſhapes divine may Mortals ſee. 


Socr. Thanks reverend Clouds for favouring | 


thus our Prayer. | | 
Did you not hear em ſpeak in Thunder to us ? 
Srrepfe Great Clouds I worſhip too, but am 
10 frighted, 
ſcarce can hold from anſwering your Thunder. 
Socr. Jeſt not profanely in ſuch ſacred Rites: 
Peace, for the ſwarm of Gods come fing. 


ing. | 
Char Come Virgin Miſtreſſes of ſhowers, 
Let's vifit Pallas pregnant Bowers, 
* The far renown'd Cecropian Plain 
* eus len © Where ſhines the * Eleuſinian Fane, 


22. ar #- © Where are the moſt retir d aboads, 


ca were cele- 


ſteries of Ce- The Holy-day- laſts all the Lear; 


res, to Which 


Where the brisk Graces every Spring, 


no nh And Youths with Virgins Dance and Sing. 
not ſtran- Strepſ. Tell me good Socrates, what things 
gers; if any are theſe | 


_ —_— That ſpeak fo finely ? Are they Ladies? 
Perſon not ini - Socr. No, 93 
tated, they They're Clouds, the Deities of Idle Men; 
were both put From theſe we have our Senſe, Diſcourſe, and 
to Death. Reaſon. 
Scho/. 5 Our high Capricio's; and elaborate whimſeys. 
Strepſ. My Soul, my thought did leap, while 
they were ſpeaking, 
And now moſt ſubtly would diſpate of ſmoak, 
Sharply confute opinion with opinion - 
Oh how I long to ſee them once again. 
Soc. Look yonder, towards Parnes, look how 
entl | | 
They olide to Earth. | 
Strepſ. Where © ſhew me. 
Socr. See in Shoals La 
They creep into the Caverns of the Mountain. 
Strepſ. What things are theſe? I cannot yet 
behold em, | | 
Socr. There in the Entrance, look, 
Strepſ. Let I ſcarce ſee them. | 


- Socr. Either thou ſeeſt them now, or tliou 


art blind. 

Stregſ. 1 do by Fove, great Clouds, for you 
Hold all! Ch 

Socr. Didſt thou not know theſe Deities be- 


fore ? | 
Strepſ. Not I, I thought them only miſts 
and yapours. | | 
Socr. Thou kneweſt not then thoſe who 
maintain the Sophiſts. 
5 If rheſe be Clouds, how comes it 
. that they look | 1/7 206 
Like 8 For the Clouds have no ſuch 
ape. ' Dig 
Socr. No, what ſhape have they then? 
Strepſ. 1 know not juſtly; - 
They look like flying Fleeces, but by Fove, + 
Nothing at all like Women; theſe have Noſes. 


ö 


© Statues and Temples of the Gods: | 
brated the my- Where Altars blaze with Incenſe, where 


| Sacr, * Anſwer to what I aK. 
trepſ. Ask me quickly. | 

Strepſ. ASk ickl 

Socr. Didft ere behold a Cloud ſhap'd like a 
Centaur 


1 A N 4. Bull, or Wolf: 


Strepſ. J have, hat then? | | 
Socr. The Clouds can take what form they 
lift, as when 
They ſee a hairy Fellow curFd like Citi. 
They mock his madneſs in a Centaur's ſhape. 
Strepſ. And when they ſee one that defrauds 
or plunders 1 
The Commonwealth, like Sinon, what then 
do they? N 
| Socr. They do reſemble him, turn ravenous 
Wolves, | 
This was the reaſon yeſterday, when they 
Beheld “ Geonymis, they fled like Deer: 
And ſeeing + Cliſthenes.are now turn'd Women. 


ſpeak to Mortals, 

Make me acquainted with your rumbling voice. 
Hor.“ All hail old Man, who doſt on Wiſ⸗ 

dom prey, 

And thou the Prieſt of ſubtle trifles ſay, 

* What wouldſt thou have' with us, ro none 
but thee, * 

© Of all the Meteor Sophiſts thus ſtoop we; 

* Save Prodicus, to him as grave and wiſe, 


Eyes 
- Rowling on every ſide, thy look ſevere 
And barefoor many miſeries doſt bear. 

9 Good Heavens, what voice is 

ow ſtrange and ſtately ? 

Socr. Theſe are our Gode 
toys. a 5 
Strepſ. Is then Olympian ob no Deity ? 

Socr. What Joe, There's no ſuch thing ; 

meer fancy. | 

Strepſ. How 2 


* 


- | Whence then proceeds all * Rain? 


Socr. Only from theſe. 


idſt thou ere ſee a ſhower without en ? take 


The Clouds away, and Heaven muſt rain fair ſirnamed 


Weather. | 
Strepſ. By Phebus thou haſt clear'd it well; 
till now | | 


I thought ove made Water through a ſieve. 
But whence comes Thunder ? when I'm fick, 
that frights me. | N 
(Theſe thunder as they tumble up and down. 

How can that be ? | | 
Socr. F When they are full of water, 
By their own weight driven upon one another, 
They roar and break. EY | 
Strep. But who is it that drives them, 
Is not that Fove 2 
Socr. No, an ztherial Whirlwind. 
Strepſ. A Whirlwind, hum! I knew not 
that till now. 
But 3 comes Lightning then, that glittering 
ire | | 
Which terrifies and burns us > aug 
Uſeth to dart this down on Perjur'd Men. 
Socr. And how (thou plegmatick dull Sa - 
turnine, ) | I 


If darted on the Perjur'd, how comes Sinon, 


Theorus, and Cleonymus to ſcape it? 
No, his own Temple, or the Sunian W 


S!repſ. Great Queens, if you are defign*d to 


* To thee, becauſe thou -walk'ſt upright, thy 


elles, the teſt are 


phy. 


* The 35 
tick way of 
diſpute by 
Queſtion, 


* Com, 
+ Effemiqas 
ly attired. 


* VVheral 
Jupiter wa 
the parriculf 
Deity; then 
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Canſt ſuffer much, and never wilt be tired 
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— 


Or ſturdy Oaks he ſtrikes, did they Cr wrong 


Did the Oak efr. forſwear it ſelf? 
Strepſ. I know not: NOM. 
That Fhich you ſay ſeems reaſon z but what 
11 then ; "Y | 
ightningg | , 
— When the winds are ſhut up cloſe, 
Ty ſwell the Clouds like Bladders, and at 
alt 
Break out with violence and horrid noiſes ; 
And by contrition kindle one another. 
But thou who ſearcheſt amongſt. us for wiſdom 
How happy wilt thou be above all Grecians 
If thou conceive well, and remember, and 


—Soer. Come tell my now your diſpoſition, 
it 


That when I know it I may fit my Machines 
Accordin . 25 | ls 
Sep. ou will not undertrfine me. 


Socr. No, Lwould know if you have any 
memory. — 


I can remember very well, but what 
I owe 13 ſelf, Im ready to forget. 
Socr. 
Stregſ. No, 1 can mar words ſooner far than 
make *em. ." . . -. v4 
Socr. How wilt thou learn then? 
Strep/. Fear me not, I tell you 


Standing or walking, nor have ſenſe of Froſt, 
Nor _ for dining, and refrain from Wine, 
From exerciſes, and all other toys. | 
Strepſ. O for a ſolid Soul reſtleſs with cares. 
Sparing, ſelf-torturing, one that can feaſt | 
Cane 2 diſh of Herbs, you never could 
Be better fitted; a meer Anvile I. 
Socr. Doſt thou believe no God but thoſe 
we teach? wat T1 IS. 
The Chaos, Clouds and Tongue, only theſe 
three. | 
Strepſ. Pll not ſo much as ſpeak of any other, 
Much 20 beſtow an Offering on their Altars. 


Chor. Say boldly then, ſay what is thy re- 


u | S 
35 if thou honour us thou ſhalt be bleſt. 
* Great Queens I ſue for 4 ſmall mat 
ter, that . 


I may out-talk all Greeks a hundred Furlongs. 
Chor. © To thee alone this gift we will allow, 
None 1} ſuch mighty Sentences as Thou. 
Strepſ. 1 do not gare for mighty ſentences, 
e ones to cheat my Creditors. 
Chor. It is not much thou askeſt, and ſhalt 
obtain itt. 5 | 
© Learn of our Miniſters and thou ſhalt gain it. 
2 I ſhall, relying on your promiſe; 
orc' | 


N want, @ppatia and a luckleſs match. 


ow let em uſe me as they liſt, beat, ſtarve 


me, i 
Burn, freeze, or flea me, ſo I eſcape my debts: 


I care not though Men call me Impudent, 
woot. age „ audacious, petulant, abomi- 
nable, | 
Forger of words and lies, contentious Barre- 
tour, | o 
Old, winding, bragging, teſty, crafty Fox. 
Socr. Said like a Man l Courage: if thou 


Of me, thy fame ſhall ſpread wide as the 
Heavens. gk 
Strepſ. What ſhall I do? 
Socr. Thou ſhalt ſpend all thy time : 
With me! a Life the happieſt in the World: 
Strepſ. I long to ſee that day. 
Socr. Thy door ſhall always 
Be mo hs with Clients that will come to 
dee | 24 
For Counſel, and diſcourſe of Caſes worth 
The wealth of Kingdoms, to thy hearts defire., 
* Try this old Man; firſt ſee if he be 
< Put him to th teſt, and ſound the depth ofs wit. 


| 8 low ,. 


Well, when I make ſome Learned deep Diſ. 
courle. 


Socr. + You muſt be ſure to catch't up bre. tha the cho: 


ſently. 


Sor. This is a very Fool, an unknown Clown; 


What if thou ſhouldſt be beaten? 
Strepſ. Then I am beaten. 
Socr. But what wouldſt do?? 
Strepſ. I would take witneſs on't 
And ſue them on an Action of Battery: 
Socr. Off with your Cloak. . - 
Strepſ. Why, how have I offended 2 | 
oo but our Orders admit none but 


Strepſ. I came not hither to ſteal any thing. 


Socr. Down with your Cl why do 
_ thou trifle? a 185 7 


Strepſ. Now 


ell me if I prove apt and lip 25 
Of all your Scholars who ſhall I come 7 
_ Thou mayſt perhaps be like our Cheres 


on. 
f Seeg Alas, alas ! what an Anatomy? 
Socr, No, no : But if thou wilt be any thing 
Follow me without more delay. 
Strepſ. I want e 
A Cake for your Cerberus; I go methinks 
As it *twere into the Trophonian Cave. 


Soer. On, on, why ſtayeſt thou gazing at the 
door? ; 


Chor. * Go, for thy coutage bleſ whoſe aged 
ma 1 poo, 
. * ſoars; and leaves the young be- 


ACTH 
Socrates, Strepſiades. 


Socr, * Chaos, and this Air I breath, I never 
Met any thing ſo ſtupid as this fel- 


So clowniſh and oblivious ; eaſie toys 

He learns not half fo faſt as he forgets em, 

III call him farth ; what, ho Strepfiades ; 

Come out and bring mt. along with you: 
Strep The fleas will hardly let me bring my 


Socr. Quick, down with't there; and mark 
| what I fay to you. 
Strepſ. J am ready. | 
| Sorr. What have you moſt mind to leatn; 
Meaſures, or Verſe, or Rhyme ? 
| GStrepſ. By all =_— Meaſures ; 

. 2 


For 


Strepſ. Les, when another owes me any thing, 


{ thou a natural faculty in ſpeaking ? 


Strepſ. What, muſt I ſnap at Learning like r . 
A 5 , - - 


and Plato 
I am afraid old Man thou wilt need whipping. 
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For I was cheated by a Meal man 


Two pecks. a _— 
Socr. That's not the thing that I demand; 


lately \ 


- 


de — which you conceive the faireſt mea - 


The Trimeter, or the Tetrameter. 


| 


Strep/. The faireſt meaſure in my mind is a 


Buſhel. | | 
Socr. *Tis nat that you ſay. 
Strepſ. What will you 74 

That your Terrameter holds not a Buſhel ? + 
Socr. Away, away, how dull thou art, and 
dlocki N 
But thou wilt be perhaps more apt at Rhime. 
Strepſ. What help can Rhimes afford me in 
my meal? 


Company. | 
Then thou ſhalt know which ſuits with Ana- 
pæſtick, | 
And which with DaQyles. 
Strepſ. Dactyles ? I know that ſure, 
Socr. Why what's a DaQtyle. | 
Strep. What „but this ſame Finger, 
T'has been a DaQyle ere fince I was Child. 
Socr. Tart an unprofitable Dunce. 
Strepſ. 1 care not 
For learning theſe devices. 
Socr. What then wouldſt thou ? 
Strepſ. That, unjuſt and cheating Sophiſty. 
Socr. But there are things that muſt belearnt 
betore | 
You come to that ; what Creatures are there 
Maſculine? 
StrepſSure I know that, or I were mad indeed. 
* Deridine So. A Ram, a Bull, a Goat, a Dog, a Pigeon. 
crates as Ene. Socr. * See how thou err t, that call'ſt 
rant in Gram- Male and Female | 
mar. A Pigeon. | 
Strepſ. Right by Neptune, how then muſt 1? 
Socr. Call this a Cock: pigeon, and that a Hen. 
n APigeon, Cock and Hen, ha! by this 
ir 


For this ſole document, I will repleniſh 

trough, oe Your + Cardopus, with meal. 

Os Socr. 9777 th art wrong; 

line termina- Thou call'ſt it Card Au, but tis hec Cardopus 5 

tion but ſemi- And therefore henceforth call it Cardopa. 

nine Article. Next it is fit you know which names are Maſ: 
culine, N 

And which are Feminine. ö 
Strepſ. 1 know well which 

Are feminine I'm fure. 

Socr. Let's hear. 
Strepſ. Phulina, 

Cletagora, Demetria, and Lyſinna 
Socr. And which are Maſculine £ 
Strepſ. A World, Philoxenus, 

Mels, and Aminias. 

Socr. Thou art out. | | 
Strepſ. Are not theſe Maſcyline with you? 
Socr. * By no means. ; 

How if you law Amynias, would you call him? 
Strepſ. Amyma, ho! * | 
Socr. What, make a Woman of him £ 
Strepſ. And reaſon good, h'has thrown a- 

way his 

And will not fight. But to what purpoſe 

learn 1 1 
Theſe common trifles? 


1 
z 


* 


both 


. ,+A meal 


* Effeminate 
Cowards. 
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Soer. Firſt, they will make thee pleaſant in all 


— 


13 


= 


ot ſo common neither, 
But come, lie down. "AY 
Strepſ. What. muſt I do ?. 
Socr. Conſider wb. 54 " Wc” -, 
Within your ſelf the bufinefs that Witerns 


., ap | | | 
Strep. Not in this Bed. thankyou, if L muſt 
Lie down, III meditate upon the Ground. 
Socr. But here's no room beſides. = {0 
Strepſ. Wretch that I am. 
How ſhall I be tormented with theſe fleas ! 
Socr. Now think into the depth of thy affairs, 
Try every turn and winding, every double; 


And if you ſtick at any thing: giv't ore, 


And to ſome other; but be ſure you ſleep 


not. 
Strepſ. Oh, oh. _ 
Socr. How. now, the matter ? 
Strepſ. I am kill'd | 
By theſe Blood-ſuckers, theſe Corinthians. 
Socr. Do not torment your ſelf. | 
0 dere How can I chooſe 
When L have neither money left, nor colour, 


[Paſs by it a while, and come to it again. 


Scarce Life, no Shooes, grown almoſt to a 
Ghoſt with watching ? wk : T8 
Socr. Now what think y'on, nothing? 
| Strep. Yes 
| By Neptune | 
1 Socr. What ? M 
+ Szrepſ. Im thinking if the Fleas 
Will leave a piece of me or not. 
ook San on 14 q 
Strepſ. You might have d your Cur 
r 
Soct. Fy, fy; you muſt not be ſo tender, *. So Sa 
covet . 
Your Face, and ſtudy for ſome ſubtle cheat. 4, e. 
Strepſ. Would 1 could Jearn to cheat theſe tericur or. 
„nr ren ber 
Socr. Let's ſee, what does he? what wert him; 
haye thought MP, meh af 
Of nothing 2 | 2 
Strepſ. What would you have me think on? 
Socr. What would you learn? | 
Strepſ. I have told you that already 
A thou times; Ide learn to pay no Uſe- 
Money. 
Socr. Come then, cover your If, and ſub- 


tilize 
Your thoughts, Diſſect your Buſineſs into 
Atomes. 
Strep. Alas! | 
Socr. Lye ſtill, and if you ſtick at any thing, 


* 


Strepſ. Ho, dear Socrates. 
2 What 18 old Man? 
Strepſ. 1 have found out what will do it. 
Socr. As how. 
| dergl. Firſt tell me | 
Where I may meet with ſome Theſſalian witch; 
For I would ſteal the Moon one of theſe nights , 
And having got her, lock her in a Cheſt 
As cules I would keep a Glaſs. 
 Socr. What wilt thou Set by that ? 
Strepſ. What, if the Moon | 
Ne'r rite again, Pm bound to pay no uſe, 
Socr. How 1o ? 


Strep/. Cauſe uſe you kndw is paid by th 
—— oO. 


Socr. 


* 


PN & T. II. | 
Socr. *Tis well, but III 
ä fCIRT© 
Suppoſe that you were tied upon à Statute 
pay five Talents, could you raſe 

n know not, but Fil my. y 
Socr,, You muſt not limit 
Yout thoughts fo narrowly within your ſelf, 
But like a Beetle fetter'd in a thread. 


Allow them play, and flutter in the Air. 


ha't; the rareſt way to cancel 


hat, ! | 
Strepſ. I ha't, heard 1 


| A deed, as you'l confeſs when you have 
„ 4 r 
Strepſ. Did you nere lee at any Groc 10 

A tes Ar - t ſtone, with which they uſe 

To kindle We ee TD OT OOO 
Socr. Vou mean a Burning: glaſs. 

Strepſ. The very ſame. 3, 

. Socr. What wouldſt thou do with it? 

Strepſ. Whilſt that the Scrivener writes the 
eed, dye mark, i 

Thus ftanding by him with my Burning-glaſs 

Againſt the Sun, III burn out every letter. 

Socr. Wiſely, by all the Graces. * 

e 
0 a bond of fifty po 
Socr. Tis well, now tell me if thy adverſary 

Sue thee, and thou art like to be overthrown 

For want of witneſſes, how wilt thou void 

His ſuit ? 

Strepſ. Moſt eaſily: 
Socr. Which way ? 
Strepſ. Before bat 

It comes to Judgment, I would hang my ſelf. 
Socr. Piſh , thou ſayſt nothing. © 
Strep. Yes by Fove there's none 

will proſecute a Suit againſt the Dead. 

| Socr. Away, thou fool'ſt, PII teach no more. 
Strep. Dear Soarates 
h 


— Thou forget: ſt as faſt as thou canſt learn. 
Tell me the firſt thing thou wert taught to day. 
Strepſ. The firſt; ſtay let me ſee; the firſt 
thing ſay you? 
How call you that we uſe to put our Meal in? 
Wretch I have forgot it ! 
Socr. See, deſerveſt thou not 
Forgetful to be purtiſht for a Dunce. 
_ Srrepſ. Alas what ſhall I do? for if I learn 
not i 
The cheating language, I'm quite undone ? 
Good Clouds adviſe me — courſe 1 ſhall 
take. | 
Cho. If an ingenious Son thou haſt at home, 
. © © Thou hadſt beſt ſend him hither in thy room. 
Strepſ. I have a Son, and he's ingenious too; 
But will not learn, the more my miſery, 
Cho. And wilt thou ſuffer it? | 
Strepſ. Of a promiſing perſon _ 
His Mother is a Woman of great Spirit: 
Once more Pl try; if he refuſe, Ill make 
No more ado but turn him out of doors; 
Stay but a while, PII be quickly back. 


A 
"Strepfiades, Phidippides, Socrates, 
Strep. ON by the Clouds thou ſtaiſt 


| no longer here? 
Hence, and go feel in Megacles his Stable. 


- 
* 
by - 
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_ Phid. Alas what fury hath poſſeſt you Farher?” 
By 7ove I think you are. befides/your I 
*Stnep/: See, ſee, he tears by : Jh, Ait Hu 
not mad i en Yu Rao woY7 
At theſe years to believe there is a: Jo 
Phid. truth to be derided LOS Av wrt 36: 
Sell, Lies": 117299 nf ad : 
TWart ſtill a Child, and crediteſt old wives 
| EON $4693 AWWAe 4 
what ſhall, make thee 


Tales. f 

Come, and I will tell thee 

A Man, ſo you be ſure to tell it no body. 
Phin. Pretty; what is it? tar 


Strepſ. Thou {worfſt en now by Fove. 
2 8 * . ti. F Dus = 
trepſ. how good it is is to learn; 
There Zo ſuch — 8 Fove, * 
Phid. What then? ( 
817 . A Whirl-wind : ; ; yz 47 
Hath blown Jove quite away, and rules all 
Heaven. MISS 33.713 2898 
Phid. What fooleries are theſe? 
Strep. They are ſerious truth, Son. 
r 
trepſ. ocrates the elan, » if 
And Clive hon, that trace the ſteps of Fleas. ſhould Enn s 
Phid. How are you grown to ſc a height Atheiſt: tor 
of Madnes _ "8; — 
As to believe ſuch Melancholy Dreamers? for Abeifm 
Ste JA Good words: Defame not Men of from Diagorat 
And fubrle rie, det live Pang), . te 
ubtle Spirits; theſe live ſparingly, . 2977 
Are never at the charges of Haben * 


Unguents, or Baths, whereas thou waſteſt my Alian. See 
means Py 4 Chap. 3. 
As freely as if I were dead already. | 
Come then, and be their Scholar in my 
room. 5 
Phid. What can be learnt that's good of ſuch 
as they are? | 
80% All things that are accounted wiſdom, 


OY 3 AL 
And firft to know ty 5, and what a dunce 
Thou art, how blockiſh ruſtick, and forgetful. 
But ſtay a little, cover thy face a while. | 
Phid. Alas! my Father's mad, what ſhall I do, 
Accuſe him to the Court of Folly, or | 
Beſpeak a Coffin for him, for he talks 
Wy, as he were drawing on ? 
trepſ. Come onnow. 


| 


AK. 5: | 
This you muſt call a Cock, and that a Hen. 
2 A Hen? Is this the goodly learning, 
ather RET: - | 
You got fince your admiſhon amongſt theſe 
5 ns e | 
Strep. This and a great deal more; but be- 
ing old, ' 5M £4 


I ſooh forget what I am taught. 


Phid. I think 


Tas watit of Memory made you loſe your 


Cloak. | 
Strep/. No, tis hung up upon the Arts and Sci- 


Phid. And 


- CRETE. o 1 
1 


H buil# von Houſes; and 


Thad. Aud where your Shooes 
Strepf. Yoſt for the common good. 
Like Ferit: But let's be gone, and ſee» * 
You learn to obey me, and to wrong all elſe. 
Remerfber. that I bought thee, when thou wert 
But fix years old, a little Cart to play with. 
Phid. Alas you'll be the firſt that will re- 
pent this. 0 ET. ; » 
Serep/ Take you no care for that, do as I 
„ bid vou... I 
Ho, Socrates, F've brought my Son at laſt, 
Though much againſt 1. Wil "2 
He's rude, untaught, a Child of Ignorance, *' 
And inted with our hungry Baskets. 
Phd. 8 hang your ſelf in one of them. 
Strepſ. How Impudence ! doſt thou talk thus 
td thy Maſter? © | 


Ser. So go hang, with what a ſeeming grace | | 


was that pronounc'd ! 

Bow do you think that he ſhould ever learn 

o overthrow a nimble Adverſary, _ © 
Or win a Judge's Heart with Rhetorick ? * 

Strepſ. Fear not, but teach him; he's ingenious 
By nature; for when he was but a little one, 
make Leather 
— cuFeoga'out of Appl 

Ships, and cut out of Apple parings. 

What's your inion then? Do * Gt chunt 
He's capable to learn both Languages? 
Or if not both, be ſure he learn the worſe. 

Socr. Well, we ſhall try what may be done 

with him. | 
- Strepſ. Farewell, and ſo remember that in 


all I fay thar's juſt, you learn to contradict me. 


* From 
twentieth da 
of the mouth 


| A C T. in. 
SCENE I. Stepſades. 


Strep/. T* * fifth, the fourth, the third, the 


{ſecond ! hum; 


The moſt abhorr d and dreadful day's at hand, 


| — The old and new; all I owe Money to 


the life of So- 
lon, Chap. 


ſee Threaten to ſue, and vow my utter ruin; 


Vet I require nothing but what is Juſt reaſon : 

My friend forbear me till ſome other time; 

But they all anſwer me, words are no payment, 

_ me, {wear they'll put their Bonds in 
uir, | 

And let'em, what care I, ſo my Phidippides 

Have learnt the art of cheating : I ſhall know 
ſtraight 3 | 


It is but knocking at the School; ho Son! 


+ Such gifts 


SCENE lI..Strepfrades, Socrates. 


Socr. _ you, Strepſiades. 
Strepſ. The like to you. 
t Firſt rake this Bag of Meal, for it is fit 


Secrates ſome- We pay our duty to our reverend Maſter. ' 


times accept- 
ed, though 


not money. See 


Chap. 


Now tell me, has my Son attain'd the Art 

For which I placd him with you? 

Socr. Les exaQly. . 

Strepſ, Thanks to Deceit, the Queen that 
governs all things. | | 

Gs TOW you may overthrow all Adver- 

2 | 

Srrepſ What thougha Witneſs ſwear that I 

have borwowed. | 


+ 


1 „ N 1 = OY __ o a #5, ox Oo 0 TY ia 
? * 


| 


I though & thouſand Wear It: 
Strepf. jo. 1 0 


* 


| Triumph my Boys, woe to you Money - mon- 


You and yaur Bonds, een uſe may hang 
now. 3 
Yow'll. trouble me no more ! O what a Son 
Have I, that fenceth with a two edg d Tongue, 
My Houſes Prop, and Guardian, my Foes ter- 
rour, 18 | 
Quickly come forth, and meet my glad Em- 
aces, , | 
Come forth and hear thy Father. 
+ Socr. See the Man. 
Strepſ. O my dear Boy = 
Socr, Away, and take him with you. 
SCENE Ill 
F S Strepſiades, Phidippidee. bf 
10 my Son O how I joy 
| 1 Thy chiangd Complexion! 
look'ſt now metbinks N 
As thou wert inſpir'd with contraction, 
I read croſs queſtions in thy very Face, 
Thy very Eyes methinks ſay, how, how's that? 


Thou canſt perſwade the World that thou art 
wrong'd, 


to ſee 


Wen thou art, he that does the wrong. I ſeet, 


3 ſee t; a very Attick mine; 
ow let it be thy ſtudy to recover 
Him, whom thou almoſt haſt undone. 
Phid. Why, what 
Ist that you fear? | | 
Strepſ. The old and the new day. 
Phid. Can one and the ſame day be old and 
new ? * f 
Strepſ. I know that : I'm ſure my Creditors 
By joint-conſent that day threaten to ſue me. 
bid. They'll loſe by it if they do : For, 
tis impoſſible 
To make two days of one. I 
Strepſ. How ist impoſſible ? . 
Phid. As for a Woman to be old and young 
At once. | 
Strepſ. But Law has ſo determined it 
Phid. But theſe Men know not what the 
Law doth mean. ; 
Strepſ. Why what's the meaning of it. 
+ Phid. Antient Solon. | 
Was naturally a Lover of the Pedple. 
Strepſ. What's that to this? 
Phid. He did appoint two 
The laſt day of the old month for citation, 
The firſt o th new for payment of the Money. 
Strepſ. But why the laſt day for citations ? 
_  Phid. That . 
The debtor having thus one day of 
Might fly and fhun the trouble of the next. 
Socr. Why do the Magiſtrates then take all 
forfeits | 
Upon the old and new day ? 
Phid. They are hungry. 
And taſte their Meat before they ſhould fall to. 
Strepſ. Io, Ye fools that fir ſtill and do no- 
thing, | 
We that are 
ſineſs; 


Ye Blocks, ye Stones, ye 
| Bubbles 3 


Sheep, ye 2 = 


— 
* 
. 
o U 


See the li 
| of zol: Cn 


wiſe and quick have done the bu 


e the life 
lon, Chap 
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Hath my Creditors o'rthrown. 


He nam d two days. What ſum is't you de- 


Thy Oath, and make thee call the Gods to 


2 © - 


te this Son of mine, q 


My felf and my Good Fortune in a Song; 
, Now Strepfiades th art bleſt, 


© Of the moſt diſcreet the beſt, x 
©What a Son thou haſt, now may 
© All my zmulous Neighbours ſay, 
© When they hear that he alone 


But come my Boy, now thou ſhalt feaſt with 


Seft. 4. Paſias, Strepſiades, Witneſs. . N 
Paſ. A* D muſt a Man be outed of his 


own thus? : 
Better take any courſe than ſuffer this. 
You muſt aſſiſt me in this buſineſs neighbour, 
That I may call my debtor to account; 
There's one Friend made a Foe , yet I'll not 
__ _ ſhame 
My Country, ere I do it, III give him warn- 


ing. 
Strepſiades. 
Strepſ. How now, what would you have? 
Paſ. The old and new day's come. | 
Strepſ. Bear witneſs Friend, 
mand ? 8 | | bv 
Paſ. Twelve pounds you borrow d when you 
bought your Son . 
A Race-horſe ; with the Intereſt. 
Strepſ. A Race horſe / | 
You know I neer car'd for em in a, Life. 
Paſ. And ſwor'ſt by Fove and all the Gods 
to pay it. | 
Strepſ. By Jobe? *twas then before my Son 
1 * learnt PR 
e all-convincing h. 
Paſ. You'll not — it. TRY 
Strepſ. What Wen got but that for all this 
Learni ng? | 
Paſ. Darit thou deny it, if I ſhould put 
thee to 


witneſs it? | GY 
Strepſ. What Gods d'ye mean ? 
Paſ. Fove, Mercury, and Nentune. 


Strep. By Fove ? Yes that I will I hold thee | 


-pence. | 
_ Paſ. Curſe on thee for this Impudence. 
Stregſ. If thou wert rubbed with Salt, twyould 
make thy Wit the quicker, N 
Paſ. A Laugh at me? 
Strepſ. Thou wilt take up fix Buſhels. 
Paſ. So help me Jupiter, and all the Gods, 
I will be even with you for this ſcorn. 
2 I'm extreamly taken with your 


And this ſame Jupiter you ſwear by, they 
Are excellent Paſtime to a knowing 
Paſ. Well, 2 mg will one day anſwer for 
theſe wo 

But tell me whether I ſhall have my Money 

Or not, give me my Anſiver, and I am gone. 
0 Say bur a little, I will anſwer pre- 
ſently, EF" 

And plainly. ; | 

Paſ. Sure he's gone to fetch the Money. 


— 


Strepſ. You ask for 


That calls a Cardopa a 
Pa. You will not pay then? 


| Note 1tſhould. 


Tell me, whar's this? 
Paſ. That which it is, a Cardopus. 
Money, and ſo very a 
unce /! F | 
III never whilſt I live Jay him a Penay, 


ardopres. 


Strepſ. Not for ought I know : 

You'll ſtay no longer, pray about your Buſineſs. 
7100 Yes I'll be gone, but in the mean time 

now | 

III have my Money, if I live this day. | 

Strepſ. You may chance go without it; yet 
I'm ſorr | * 
You ſhould 2 ſo fox a miſtake, 
For ſaying Cardopus for Cardopa. 


SCENE MII. 
Amynias, Strepſiades, Witneſs. 


Amyn. £ NH, oh, alas f 
F O Strepſ. Who's that keeps ſuch a 
bawling ? 
What art thou? one of * Karkinwss Sons r vyhich were 
Amyn. Tis I, unhappy 11 TNexendcler, Nev 
Strep). Keep it to thy ſelf. notimus, and 
Amn. Unlucky chance, oh cruel Deſtiny, * 
To ſpoil at once my Cart and all my Horſes „ 
Oh Pallas, how unkindly haſt thou uſed me? | This and the 
Strepf. hat hurt did ever Tlepolemis do following line 
ee 2 | | 3 — — 
enocies 
Tragedian, 
which is the 


| Amyn.Derideme not, but rather bid your Son 
Pay me the Money which he had of me, 
For I was never in more need of it. reaſon of 
Strepſ. What Money, Man? Strepſiades his 
Amyn. That which he borrowed of me. — 
Strepſ. Then I perceive yqu' re in a ſad condi- 
tion. 
Amyn.T had a ſcurvy fall driving my Horſes. 
Yrepſ. Thou doſt bur jeſt, *twas driving an 
Als rather. | 
Amyn. I do not jeſt when I demand my 
_ | 
Strepſ. Upon my word thou art not right. 
1. How ſo ? | OT 
Strepſ. Thy Brain methinks is tfoubled. 
Amyn, Either pay me 
My Money ſtrait, or I will trouble you. 
Strepſ. Tell me, Doth Zove beget and ſend 
down Rain, 
Or doth the Sun exhale it from the Sea ? 
Amyn. I neither know nor care. 
Strepſ. What? are you fit : 
To receive Money, and ſo ignorant 
Of theſe ſublime and ſubtle Myſteries? 
1 Well, if you cannot let me have the 
rincipal, | | 
Pay me the Intereſt. 
Strepſ. Intereſt, what Kind 
Of Creature's that? 
7. What, but the increaſe of Money 
By Months and Days, as time runs on. 
Strepſ. Tis well. | 
And do you think the Sea is fuller now 
Than *twas at farlt ? | 
n. No, not a drop, it is 


Strepſ. The Sea by your Confeſſion 


So Where is the Man that- comes to | 


me Money ? 


Is nothing grown; then with what Conſcience | 


7 


rern — «4 — . 


SOCRA 


T ES. - Parr III 


| Strepſ/. 
* The Horſe's N 80 
name which 
he bought of 


him. 


Studies to an evil end. 


. - Phid. I will demonſtrate it by Argument. 


/ 


I 


ding the Ship-ſhearing of Simonides : 


I res 


Can you deſire your Money ſhould encreaſe. 
Go get you from my Doors, fetch me a hip 
there. | | 
Witn. Well, I'Il bear witneſs for him. 
Why dye not go, will you move 
12 * * ? 
Amyn. Is not this riotous ? 
Strepſ. Will you be gone ? 18 
Or ſhall I lead you in a Chain, and make you 
Shew tricks? If you ſtay but a little longer, 
III fend you, and your Cart and Horſes packing. 
Chor. New obſerve what it is to bend | 


He told me *twas an old and ugly Faſhion 
To ling at dinner like a Miller's Wife. 
Phid. And was not this ſufficient to deſerve 
A beating; when you'd make Men chirp like 
+ Graſs-hoppers ? 


Simonides was an unpleaſant Poet. | 

I muſt confeſs I hardly could forbear him; 
But then I bid him take a Myrtle-branch | 
And a ſome ors oE/Eſcbylus: That Aſchylus, 
Saith he, is of all Poets the abſurdeſt, 


The harſheſt, moſt diſorderly, and bombaſt. 


This old Man, that is intent 
* Creditors to Circumvenr, | 
* Fooliſhly himſelf hath croſt, | 
© And will find ſo to his coſt , 


3 | | | 
c ſe A 
That in this falſe Art his Son (Good Heavens) did violate the Siſter's Bed. 


* Hath attain'd perfection: 
* Juſtice cunning to refute, 
* That at laſt hell wiſh him mute. 
ACT Y 
SCENE J. 
Strepfiades, Phidippidec. 


Did hot my heart pant at this Language think 
you: | | 

Yer I repreſt it; then ſaid I, rehearſe 

A learbed Speech out of ſome modern wit; 


He ſtrait repeats out of Euripides 


A tedious long Oration, how the Brother 


Here, I confeſs I could contain no longer 

But chid him ſharply ; to diſpute we went, 

Words upon words, till he. at laſt to blows, 

To ſtrike, to pull , to tear me. | 
Phid. And not juſtly ? 

You that would diſcommend 

The wiſeſt of all Poets. : 

Strepſ. Wiſeſt? ah | 

What did I fay 2 I ſhall be beat again. 


Euripides, 


Strepſ. O Neighbours, Kinſmen, Country- 

men, help, help, 

I'm beat, all, all over, oh my head, my back / 

Thou ſtrik ſt thy Father, Rogue. 5 
Phad. 1 — = 9 =o 
Strepſ. ee, he S in it too. 
Sr; do indeed. ; 

Strepſ. Thief, Villain, Parricide. 
Phid. More I beſeech you, 

I am much taken with theſe pretty Titles. 
Strepſ. Raſcal. * * 
Phid. Pray ſtick me fuller of theſe Roſes: 
Strepſ. Doſt beat thy Father ? 
Phid. Yes by Jove, and juſtly. 

Strepſ. Oh Rogue, what Juſtice can there 
be in that? | 


Strepſ. By Argument? | 
Thad. Moſt eaſily, which Language 


diſpute in? 

SN Language? 

Phid. Yes, the greater 
Or leſſer? * 

Strep. 1 have bred thee well indeed 
If thou canſt make. this good, that any Son 
May beat his Father. | 

Phid. You'll confeſs as much 
If I fo proye it, that you cannot anſwer it. 


ſhall I 


Strepſ. Well, I will hear for once what you| 


can ay. | 
SCENE i. 
Chorus, Strepſ. Phidip. 


Chor. ILD Man, it much concerns you to 
confute | | 

©Your Son, whoſe confidence appears to ſuit 

With a juſt cauſe ; how happen d this diſpute? 

Strepſ. ] ſhall relate it from the firſt ; as ſoon 

As we had dined, I took a Lute and bid him 


 . Phid. By Jove and you deſerve it, 

Strepſ. How, deſerve it ? 

Ungrateful Wretch, have not brought thee up 
Fed, and mantain'd thee from a little one, 
Supplied thy wants? How then can I deſerve it? 

Chor.. ©. Now I believe each youthful breaſt 
With expeQation poſſeſt, 
© That it the Glory of the Day 
Be from the Plantiff born away, 

8 this Example they may all 

4 . — the Old Men heavy fall; 

What you have done with utmoſt art, 

IJo juſtifie is now your part. | 

* Phid.How {weer it is to ſtudy, ſage new things; 

And to contemn all fundamental Laws ! 

When I applied my mind to Horſe-courfing 

I could not ſpeak three words but I was out; 

Now fince I gave it ore, I am aquainted 

With ponderous Sentences, and ſubtle Reaſons, 

Able to prove I ought to beat my Father. 
Sever: Nay, follow Racing {till, for I had 

rather N | 

Maintain thy Horſes, than be beaten- thus. 

_ Phd. I will begin where you did interrupt me, 

And farſt will ask, Did you not beat me when 

I was a Child? 15 "IF 

Strep/. But that was out of Love. 

Phid. Tis very right, tell me then, ought not I 
To recompence your Love with equal Love? 
If to be beaten be to be belov'd, 

Why ſhould I ſuffer ſtripes, and you have none? 

Jam by nature born as free as you; 

Nor is it fit the Sons ſhould be chaſtiz'd, 

And not their Parents. 

» Strepſ. Why? 1 

Phid. You urge the Law, 

That doth allow all Children to be beaten: 

To which I anſwer, old Men are twice Children, 

And therefore ought when they offend , be 
puniſhed - — 


As well as we. 


Strepſ. But there's no Law that ſays 
The 


At Noon. 
Strep/ Juſt ſo he ſaid within; and added that“ *. erl. 2. 


A T. III. 


"FOCRATES 


l— 
ä 


1 


For I in you wholl 
felt 


: v * 
Tbe Parents ſhould be uniſhed. 
' Phid. Was not he 
Who made that Law a Man as you and I? 
He form'd a Law, which al the old Men 
low'd. 

Why may not I 45 well N another, 
And all the young. Men follow my advice? 
But all the Blows before this Law was made 


fol- 


Muſt be forgiven without all diſpute. I 


Beſides, mark how the Cocks and other crea» 
tures 52 
Fight with their Sires, who differ not at all 
From us, fave only that they make no Laws. 
ts Why then if you will ' imitate the 


Do you not dine upon a Dunghil, and 
Lodge in a Hen-rooſt ? 
Phid. *Tis not all one caſe, 
Our Socrates doth not approve ſo far. 
Strepſ. Approve not then their fighting, but 
in this 
Thou pleadeſt againſt thy ſelf. 
Phid. How fo ? Was, 
Strep. Becauſe Y 
Th authority! exerciſe ore thee > 


Will be thine own, when ere thou haſt a Son. 


bid. But if I nere have any, then I never 
Shall have Authority, and you will go 
To th' Grave deriding me. 
Streſſ. Tis too much reaſon. . 
Phid. Hear now angther Argument. 
Strep. Im loſt. 
Phid. And then perhaps you'll take the blows 
I give you 
Not half ſo ill. 
4 £ What good ſhall I get by them? 
Phid. PII beat my Mother too. 
Strepſ. What fayſt thou? 
Why this is worſe than rother. 
Phil. What if I 
Prove by the ſecond Language that I Ch ? 
Strepſ. Why then you will have nothing 
more to do. 
But prove that you, and your wiſe Socrates, 
And wiſer Language may hang all together. 
O Clouds, all this I ſuffer through your means, 
repos'd my truſt. 
Chor. Thy felt art Author of this miſery, 
© Becaule to ll thou didſt thy mind apply. 
Strepſ. Why did you then give me no war- 
ning of it? 
You know I was a rude and aged Man. 
Chor. This is our Cuſtom whenſoe'r we find 
© Any to malice or deceit inclin d. 
Into ſomedreadful miſchief ſuch we thruſt, 


© Thar rhey may fear the Gods, and learn what's 


juſt. 

Sip. Alas, this is a miſchief, and a juſt one, 
For ought I not, when I had borrowed Money, 
To ſeek out ways t'avoid reſtoring it. 

Come then my Son, let's be reveng'd 
on that wicked Socrates and Cher epyon, 


Vho have ahusd us both. 
Phid. 1 will not wrong 
My Malters. 


| Strepſ. Reverence Celeſtial 7 ; 


a. M0, Fathes.:........... 
There's no ſuch thing as ove. 


4+ Strep. Theteis. 


Phi * A Whirle- wind 


N Harh blown 7ove quite away, and rules all 


Heaven. 


Stregſ. "aF Son, he's not expel'd, I was 


To werſhi 
.- Phi: 
alone. 


in his room a ile Deity. 
if you will needs be mad, be mad 


2 E Nin E 1. 
© Strepſiades. 


tes, and caſt off all our Gods 5 
good Mereury; 
Be not diſpleas d, or 265 but forgive me, 
That took ſuch and ſtudied to talk idly, 
And tell me what Id beſt do with theſe Fel- 
lows, 8 
Sue them ot pudiſh * em ſome other way — 
Thart in the right, I Will not ſue them = 
But as thou bidſt me, ſet their Neſt on Fire; 
Come Xanthiaz; come, '\a. Fork and a Ladder 
quickly. N. 
Get up and pluck the Heils abòut their Ears, 
Quick if thou loveſt thy Maſter; one of you 
— bring it hither ſtrait 


G0 light a 1 
Proud as they are I mean to being em lower 
SCENE IV. 
Scholar, Strepſiades, Socrates, Cherephon. 
Scho. All, oh! 
ö Strepf. Torch to thy work; ſet 
Fire apace. 
Schol. What art thou doing, Man ? 


- Strepſ. That which I am doing; 
Dif uting ſomewhat hotly with your School 
ere, 
Schol. Alas, who's this that ſets our 
| 1 27 f on Fire? cou b 
trepſ. He whom you en 0 hi 
Schol. Thou Kür, 1 
Thou kill'ſtus, Man. 8 
Stregſ. That is the thing I mean, 
It my Fork hold, and Ladder do not fail me. 


Socr. How now, what do you make on our 
Houſe-ridge. 


Secr. Alas I'm choak'd. 


* Why doſt thou ſcorn the Gods 
then 
Cher. Oh me, I burn; 


Strep. Now you may calculate 


{ The motions of the Moon; tear, pluck, beat; 


burn *em. 


. For many reaſons they deſerve the Flame, 


Bur molt becauſe they did the Gods diſclaim; 


Z EN O- 


Strep. f Iwalk in the Air and gaze upon the Ad IT. 
Sun. Scene III. 


OO Ee 


Phid. Celeſtial ove, ſee how Fo rave | 


* AR, III. 


Serepff MI 5 that I vas to truſt in Socre- | 


RR 


Laert. 


* Laert. 
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CH AP. I. 


Renophon, his Country, Parents, and following of Soctates. 

. was an Athenian, Son of Cyllus, of poſition, that he was but ten years old, the 4th 

the Erchiean Tribe: the time of his birth year of the eighty ninth Olympiad (the time of 

is no where expreſly delivered :* Steſiclides af. his e e he was then no leſs than 

firms he died the firſt year of the one hundred and thirty fix years of age. Laertius ſaithhe flouriſh- 

fifth Olympiad. 4 Lucian that he outlived ninety ed the fourth year of the _— fourth Olympiad. 

Tears: whence it is evident he was born at] (Sidas reads of the ninety eight) Or, according to 
or before the firſt y 


lympiad,which if the learned Caſaubon had ob- 


fiche Eighty ſecond O- | others, that he. flouriſhed in the eighty ninth O 
piad with the reſt of the Socratick 8 
wg whom he became one upon this Accident. 
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+ Meeting Bere itn yarrow Landy he flope 
Wind with his Staff, and asked hinw-weltkre 411 
kihd of were #6 be ſold ,.005 lc Sv. 


Leer. 


died of him, where it was tllat Men were made 
and vertuous? whereat Xenophon pauſing; 
ollow'i ne". ben, faith hep't and: bu; from 
thence-torward he becamem Diſciple of Sauter. 
Mn che time of that great War betwirt the 
Luredamunianc and Anheniant, called the Pelo. 
. pannefian War (the natural forwafdheis of! his 
Spirit, being: perhaps excited-by the example 
of his Mufſter Socrater)j he was perſonally enga- 
ged in the fight befere Delium, the firſt year oi 
the 8 th Qlympial; herein the Bautianc over 
came'the Atheniant qn which deteat b 
hon in che flight, unhorſed and thrown down; 
Socrates (who; his Horſe being likewiſe {lain un- 
er him; fbught on foot) took him upon his 
Shoulders, and carried him many furlongs; until 
the Enemy gave over tlie purſuit. This was tlie 
firſt eſſay of his Military: Profeſſion, which he 
afterward reſumed upon this occation. 


v Stab, v. 
Lert. 


4 


— 


CHAP. II. . 6030-54 

Upon what occaſion he'follow'd Cyrus into Aſia. 

| 72 5 Rraxerxes ſucceeded Darius his Father, 
ks. 1. in the Kingdom of Perſiu, Cyr ws his 
younger Brother having been ſent for out of 

* his Government of Lydia upon his Father's fick- 
neſs, which is that firſt 4ra8eo5 placd by the 
Arundelian ſtone in the ſecond year of the 93d 
Olympiad (confounded by * a Learned Perſon 
Hr. can. with the latter, fix years after) was impriſon'd 
inn, ug. by his Brother upon the accuſation of IIſapher 

"3 nes, bur releaſed by the mediation of his Mo 
ther Parſatis. Being return'd to his Government, 
he uſed all ſeceet means to ſtrengthen himſelt. 
The Ionian Cities were deliver d to Iiſſaphernes 
by Artaxerxcs, but revolted to him, all except 
Miletus. His Pretences tor levy ing Forces were, 
the Garriſoning of thoſe Cities, and his oppoſing 
Tiſſaphernes : Cearchus likewiſe raiſed for him 
many in Eheſoneſus, upon pretence of warring 
againſt the I braczans. He prigately alſo kept 
an Army on foot in Theſſaly: under. Ariſtippus: 
and Proxenus of Bæotia brought him Forces as 
„ . againſtrhe Pzfdrons ; this Proxenus (who had 
r lib. z. been Scholar to Georgius the Leontine, and ꝗ᷑ gueſt 
to Ae nophon) ſent to invite him to Gras, aſſuring 
him he ſhould be of more eſteem with him 
than of his own Country: Aenophon conſulted 
with Socrates about this Letter, who doubring 
that if he took part with Cyrus, the Athenians 
ſhould be diſpleaſed with him (Orus having 
before aided the Lacedæmonians againſt them) 


Ad Grec, 


counſelled him to ask the advice of the De/phian | 


Oracle, Aenophon went thither, and demanded 
of Apollo to which of the Gods he ſhould addreſs 
his vows, and ſacrifice for the good ſucceſs of 
his intended Journey. He was anſwered, that 
he ſhould ſacrifice to thoſe. Gods to whom it 
was due: Returning to Azbens, he imparted this 
Oracle to Socrates, who blam'd him, becauſe he 
had not demanded whether it was belt to ſtay: or 
no, but(as already determin d. to go) haw he. 


„ 7" *coater Idea ſertous Anſwoen ? And neh deman- 


Field, .and*Cyrus to 


ſince you have ſo propoſed : ydur de · 
| u. mult do as tlie Gods: coihmAnd 
1 woes, krone” re mn to the Ora- 
cles Direction, 


(gaithh 
mänd, 7 


cles tobk Shipping; and at: Sardis 
ound Proxenuw and ri ready for thein ex pe- 
dition into A ſiaʒ and was immediately tem- 
mendeil to rus, being by both . 
treated to ſtay: He continued with him d not Xen. lib. 3; 
in any command, but as a Voluntiet: N which ; Cho. rpip, 
condition e did not ànꝝ thing misbe ſecming a ad Metrid. 
Soldier} whereupon he was in the number of 

— — — ot ann h. 

une hauing drave all his Forces together TR 
marched up and gave Battle t Arsen . 3 
the beginning ot the fourth Lear df thegunerty Læert. 
fourth —ͤ— mays wꝛlien Zenenetut was Auhon) 

at Cn, fire hundted Stadia from Hhtyian, 

by the River Euphiater, Whilſt he was, yiew- 

ing botk Armies, he told; Xenophon, who fode 

up to him, that the Sacrifices were auſpicious; 

then —— gave him the Greciause word, u; 
piter the 


the Greciars 2 Maſters of the 

alive, returmd to their 
Camp, » which they found rifled by the Enemy. 
*The next duy the King) ſending Phalinus to · Arnoph. lil. a. 
them to deliver their Arms, Aenophon anſwered 
© That they had nothing left but their Arms 
and Valour; as long as they kept their Arms, 
they might uſe their Valour, ſurrendring them, 
© they were not Maſters of themſelves: It were 
* Indiſcrertion (faith he) to ſurrender what we 
© have left; ſince thereby: perhaps we may make 
* our ſelves Maſters of what you have. Phuli- 
nus {miling, replyed, Young Man, you look 
* and ſpeak like a Philoſopher; but aſſure 
* your ſelf your Valour will not over-maſter the 
King's Power. Cearchus returned this Anſwer 
for the whole Army. © If we be eſteem'd friends, 
* it will be: better for him thatwe are arm'd, if 
Enemies, better for our ſelves. Tifaphernes ha- 
ving made a Truce with Clearchus, perfid iouſly 
got him with four other Commanders, Proxenus, | 
Menon, (with whom Xenopbon had particular t £47t- 
Enmity)4gzas, and Socrates, twenty Captains 
of Cohorts, and two- hundred common Soldi- 
ers into his Power ; and delivering them u 
to the King, they were beheaded. The Greeks 
being ſummoned to lay down their Arms, pre 
tending that (Clearchus was executed for Treaſon 
diſcovered by Menon and Proxenus, who were 
very highly rewarded. Aenophon required to 
have them ſent who were fitteſt to direct 
them, being Friends to both; whereto the Per- 
ſians not able to anſwer, departed. 


L : EW - j4 . 


C H A P. II. 
How he brought off the Grecians Army. 


* 1 Greeks finding themſelves in ſuch a * Xenepb. lib. 3. 
| -» ſtrait, were in deſpair ever to ſee their 

Country again. Aenopbon calling together the 
Officers of Proxenzs, told them, They were 
not to expect any Mercy from the King, 
*, veho had thewn none to the body of 1 dead 


might beſt perform his journey; * 


* Brothexphaving faſtned his head and hand to 
| P 2 a Gib- 


reſerver.”” Phe Greeks prevailed' a i bn 
- | gainſt-- Irfuphernesy but Cyrus aſſdulting, the 
King was thro” his too much torwardneſs,; {lain 3 
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Gibbet, and that they muſt reſolve-ta' put 
1 in their Arms. Apollontdes 4 He- 


« theivirfatery 
otian alledg'd, that there was no means of fatery 


but in the King's Favouty and began to reckon: 


the 'wherewitk they were ſurrounded. 
box anſwered. That when upon the death 
„of Du, marched up to the King's 
Armies, he ed fora ceflation, but when 


© ſed them z and that Apollonides deſerved tobe 


cribes to 


caſhiered, as the diſhonour of his Nation, 
Agaſthias replied, (Which words Laertius al: 
hon) be was an inconfjdera- 
© ble: Fellow; whoſe Ears. were bored as the 


*Slaves of Eydia-: 80. they turned bim out. 


Alian. var. 


Having called together all the Commanders, 
Ken adviſed them to chooſe new in the 
room of thoſe that were loſt, of whom he was 
elected in the place of Proxenus: Hereupon he 
put on his richeſt habit, as firteſt either for death 
or victory, for his + greateſt delight was in fair 
par arms, affirming, that it he overcame, 
he deferved ſuch ; if he were overcome, and 
died 'in the Field, they would decently 
expreſs his Quality, and were the fitteſt Se. 
chral -Ornaments of a Valiant Man. His 
hield was of Argos, his Breaſt-plate:of At. 
Helmet of Bæotia, his Horſe of 


Epidaurium; whereby lian argued: the E- 


of paſſage and trouble; and to animate his 


legance of the Perſon, in chooſing ſuch things 
as were fair, and eſteeming him — 
ti 


- 


ſecureſt Courſe ) he ſeized on a Mountain un- 
der which they muſt of neceſſity paſs; Xenophon 
with a Party gained by another way the rop 


of that Mountain, not without much difficulty 


Soldiers, one of them, named Soteridas, mur- 
mured that he was on Horſeback , whereas 
himſelf marched on Foot, oppreſſed with the 
weight of his Shield; which Aenophon hearing, 
alighted, took his Shield from him, and thruſt- 
ing him out of his Rank, marched ( notwith- 
ſtanding he had alſo a Horſe-mar's Cuiraſs) 


Jed Serie dll they confoained bim 8. take 
again his, Shield and pla. When, hey had 


ained the top, the Enemy, — ; 1 
Red,” and fer fire on the Vi ; The Gre: * Xen 

y th ne marched lib. 4. 
over the Mountains into the Country of the 


ciant( interoepted by the River 


_ _ © their Captains went to him unarm d, he abu: Op 


onger part deſpiſing their 
Friendſhip, they joyned with the weaker, whom 
they left Maſters of all: Then they marched 
to the Chalybes, thence to the Tibarenes,paſſing 
_ through their Country to Corzora, a 

zreek Town and Colony of the Sinopians. Thus 
far the Army marched on Foot; the diſtance 
of the place where they fought with Artaxerxes 


.to.Coryora, being one hundred twenty two En- 
ten 


campings, ſix hundred twenty paraſangs, 


in his roem: But the Soldiers beat and revi- 


- 


thouſand 
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Thoſe of Coryora refuſing to afford them a 
Maxket; or. entertainment for their Sick, they 
entred the Town by force, and took Proviſion, 


ei be hundred enty furlongs, the 
t Months. 5 1 | | 


band Gut of Paphlagonic, partly out of the Ter: 


_ gainſt; them. both, but could, if . 
Fry E. 


| 9 the Coriomtes; whereupon the City of 
in 


e;; to which Cotyara was tributary, ſent 
ors to them, 1 * * 

dealing, and threatning to join with Corylar 
the Paphlagonians; VC, Aenophon anſwered, 
That. they feared not, if .need were, to — — 
ö Neaſtd, 
gain the Friendſhip of Cory las Paphla- 
nians as well as they. Upon which Anſwer, 
e Ambaſſadors growing calm, promiſed 
them all Friendſhip. from the State of Sinope, 
and to aſſiſt them with Shipping for the 
whole Army, it being impoſhble. to go by 
Land, by reaſon of the Rivers Ihermodon, Halys, 
Lis, and Parthenius. | 15 | 
Xenophon had deſigned to plant a Colony there, 
but his intention being divulged by Silanus, a 
Sooth-ſayer, thoſe of Sinope and- Heraclea, 
ſent to the Grecians, promiſing them not only 
2 ſufficient Fleet, but defiring under-hand Tima- 
ſion, a Greek Commander to promiſe the Army 
a good Sum of Money to convey them to 
Troas; which offers Xenophon (who only defired 
the common good) perſwaded them to accept: 
and to engage mutually,” not to forſake one 
another till _ wege all in ſafety : Thoſe of 
Heraclea ſent Shipping, but not the Money; 
whereupon Timaſion and other Commanders 
fearing the Soldiers, deſired Xenophon the Army 
might go to Pha/7s,which he refuſed, but there- 
by was occaſioned a ſuſpicion that he ſhould 


Plot to deceive the Army, and to bring them 


back to Phaffs, whereof he acquitted himſelf. 
Here a general Inquifition was made of all 
offences ſince the death of Oris, and they 
were puniſhed ; ſome accuſed Aenophon for 
beating them, all which proved for juſt cau- 
ſes, one for offering to bury his fick Compa- 
nion alive; ſome for forſaking their Ranks; o- 


thers for lying on the Ground in the Snow, 


or lingring behind. Thus were all things qui- 
etly ſettled. , 


* 


— 


CHAP. IV. 
End of the Retreat, 


All. 1, 6, TH E Greeſs, as ſoon as their Fleet was ready, 


ſet fail tor Harmond, the Port of Sinope, 
when ChiriſopÞ«s met them with ſome Galleys, 
from Anaxibius, who promiſed them pay as 
ſoon as they ſhould come into Greece: The 
Army defirous of a General, intreated Aeno- 
phon (with extraordinary Teſtimony of affecti- 
on) to accept that Command: Xenophon refuſed, 
either diſſwaded by inauſpicious Sacrifice, or 
unwilling to diſpleaſe the Lacedæmoniant, in 
putting by Chiriſophus, who was thereupon cho- 
ſen, but ſoon after depoſed, for refuſing to ex. 
tort a great Sum from Heraclea, a Greek City, 
their Friends: Xenophon alſo denying to be em- 
ployed therein, the Army thereupon became 
divided; they choſe ten Captains out of them- 


ſelves; with Chir:/ephgs remained two thou- 
ſand one hundred, with Xenophon two thou- 
{and foot, and forty Horſe; Chiriſophus w 
by land to meet Ceander Governour of 'Byza 
trum, at the Mouth of the River Ca/phas, leavin 
ſuch Shipping as he had to Xenophon, who land- 
ing in the Confines of Thrace, and of the Hera- 
clean Country, marched quietly through the 
midſt of the The Mutineers landing at 
Calphas, ſurpriſed and ſpoiled the Country 
thereabout 3 the Thracians rifing up againſt them: 
cut oft two Regiments, and belieged the Hill 
where the reſt encamped. Aenophon on the way 
being inform'd of the deſperate condition of 
theſe Greeks, went directly to the place, ſet- 
ting on fire as he went all that was combuſti- 
ble; the Enemy fearing to be ſet upon in the 
Night, ſtole away, as did the Greeks alſo, whom 
Aenopbon overtaking in the way to the Port 


of Calphas, they embrac d him with great 


Joy, and arriving at the Haven, made a Decree 
thar it ſhould be Death for any man to pro- 
pound to divide the Army, and that they 
ſhould dgpart the Country in their firſt order. 
The former Commanders being reſtored in 
the room of Chiriſophus, who lied, they ſubſti- 
tuted Neon, who going forth with two thou · 
{and Men to Pillage the Country, was diſcom-. 
fited by Pharnabazus, Lieutenant to the King o 

Perfia, and loſt five hundred Men; the reſt 
reſcued by Xenophon, the Army by his encou- 
ragement marched through a large Forreſt de- 


feating Pharnabagus, who oppoſed their Paſſage 


there. Ceander came over to them, and having 
expreſſed much kindneſs to Xenophon, and con- 
tracted Hoſpitality with him, departed. The Ar- 
my marched through Bythinia to Chryſopolis, 


in the Territories of Cha/cedon.* Thence Anax:- 


ö Xenoph; 


bius the Lacedemonian Admiral tranſported lib. 7. 


them to Bygantium, where he had promiſed they 
ſhould as ſoon as they arrived, receive Pay, with- 
out which he ſent them out of the City, where 
at the Soldiers incenſed, returned and entred 
the City by force, intending to ſpoil it: But 
Aenophon thruſting himſelf amongſt the Crowd, 
diſſwaded them, and 2 the Tumult, as 
is particularly atteſted by F 

Zy chis means they were brought to depart 
the City quietly, which as ſoon as they had 
done, Aenophon deſirous to go home, took leave 
of the Army, and returned to Byzantium with 
Cleander. Anaxibius being put out of the Ad- 
miralſhip, and thereupon {lighted by Pharnaba- 
zus (at whole Inſtigation he had treated the 
Greeks 1o hardly) deſired Xenophon to return to 
the Army to lead em to Perinthus, whence they 
ſhould be tranſported into Aſ%; the Army 
received him with much Joy : When they came 


Chio,an Eye-witnels. f In Epiftol. 
d Metridem. 


to Perinthus, Ariſtarchus the Governour would 


not ſuffer them to be Tranſported : Seuthes Ki 
of Thrace had invited them to aid him againſt 
Medocus,Uſurper of his Kingdom, with large 


offers of Money to every Soldier,of his Daugh- 
ter to Xenophon: To him therefore, not knowing 


n 


where to winter, they went. At Supper every - 


one (according to the cuſtom) drank to the King, 
and made him a Prefent : Xenophon, who fate 
next him, riſing up, and taking the Cup, told 
« him he gave him himſelf and all his Com- 
« panions to be his faithful Friends, and ready 
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© SWvatits in the recovery of his Kingdom : 
Here their Aſſiſtance did much advantage 
Q#n#he#:\The Atmy wanting Pay, Xenophon re. 


proved Heraclides for not taking order about it; 


who chereupon endeavoured to work hitn out 


of Faveur with Seuthe to whom he brought 
the reſt of the Commanders, counſelling: them 
to ſay, that if need were, they could lead the 
Army upbn Service as well as Aenophon; but 
they Jointly proteſted unto Senthes, they would 
not ſive at al without him: So he ſent for Xeno- 


ox alſo.and being agreed to proceed, they mar. | bus ſai 4 oth bja\ :\C 
= — x cer, that he inſtrucled him. Plutarch affitms} that 
by his auvice Ageſilaus ſent bis Sons iu be Euuca. 


ched towards the Country of the Melinophag i, as 
far as Salmydeſſon : Which Places having reduc d; 
they returned to the Plains of Se/ybra, thither 
came Chaminus a Lacedæmarian, Polinicus ſent 
from Thymbro, who told chem that the Lacede. 
monians had defigned War againſt en 
the charge thereof was committed to Iubro, 
who defir'd this Army of Greeks” to aſſiſt them, 
promiſing them good Pay. Seuther willingly 


yielded the Army into their Hands; they ſent Ae. 


zophon to demand their Arzears, which not with- 
out much importunity he obtained. Thence they 
ſailed to Lampſacus, where Euclides a Soothſay- 
er of Xenophon's acquaintance ask d him, how 
much Gold he had brought? Xeropbon proteſted 
he had not enough to carry him Home, 
but that he ſold his Horſe and other things 
which he had about him. The next day they 
marched to Ophrynium, whither came Brita and 
Euclides to pay the Army; they being Xenophon's 
Friends, reſtored (refuſing the price of Redemp- 
tion) his Horſe which he much lov'd, and 
had pawned at Lampſacus) Then Marching 
forward by Attramyttium, and Kertonium, not 
far from Atarna, to the Plain of Caicus, they 
reacht Pergamus, a City of Lydia. Here Hellas, 
Wife of Gongy/us an Eretrian,Mother of Gorgi- 
on, and Goneylus entertain d Aenophon: By her 
Information Xenophort ſurpriſed Aſidates a rich 
Perſian, with his Wife and Children, and all his 
Goods: Rerurning to Pergamus, the Lacedæmo- 
nians, Captains and Soldiers, by agreement gave 
him alſo an extraordinary ſhare of Horſes, Oxen, 
and other things; then came Ihymbro, and ta- 


king the Army, joyn'd it to the reſt of the Gre- 
cian Forces, wherewith he made a War againſt 


e Which per- 


haps was a 
Common 
name to the 


Tifaphernes. . 7 

Ot the King's Provinces, through which they 
paſſed, the Governours were thele ; Artimas 
of Lydia, Artacamus of Phrygia, Mithridates of 
Lacaonia, and Cappadocia z of Cicilia, * Syennefts; 
of Phænicia and Arabia, Dernes , of Syria and 
Aſſyria,Beleſis : Ot Babyloma,Roparas : of Media, 


Kings of that Arbacas, of the Phaſiunt and Heſperita, Leriba- 


Country, as 
Ptolomy to 
thoſe of E- 
gypt See Tha- 
ler. Chap. 


ſangs, thirty four thouſand two hundred fifty five] 


aus, the Curduchi, Chalybes, Chaldæans, Macrones, 
Colchi, Moſynæchi, Ceti, and Tibareni, are tree 
Nations; Paphlagonia, governed by Cory/as;the 
Bithynians by Pharnabazus, the European Ihra. 
ciansby Senthes : The total number of the Aſcent 
and Deſcent is rwo hundred and fifreen encamp 
ings, one thouſand one hundred and fifty para- 


Furlongs; the time of the Aſcent and De- 
{cent one Year and three Months. 
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Lis following of Ageſilaus, and Bawi/bment. 
| " 0 Norte T cn deus 


ted at Sparta, to learn and art them, which none 
was more excellent, how to obey and command. A- 


geſilaus paſſed into Aſfathe firſt year of the 56th 


Olvympiad; he warr'd ſucceſsfully with the Per- 


ian, but the year following was call'd home by 


the Lacedemonians to help his Country invaded 
by the Ihebans, and their Allies, whom the Per- 


/1an had corrupted, thereby to withdraw the War 


out of his Country. Aenophon in his returning 


with Age/alazs out of Aſia into Bæotia, apprehen- 
ding the danger of the War they were 3 
the 


to, when he came to Epheſus left one half 


Gold ꝓ which he had reterved for an offering out + Sr. chng 


of his ſharecof the Money which the Army divi- 
ded —— 5 4 


ling that if he eſcaped the danger of that War, it 
ſhould be reſtored to him, if he miſcarried, con- 
ſecrated to Diana, and either made into an 
Image dedicated to the Goddeſs, or diſpoſed 
ſome way that he ſhould conceĩve moſt accepta- 
ble to her: The other half he ſent an offering to 


ed at Cæ unt in their return from the expedi- 
tion of Cy745)with Megabyzus,Diand's Prieſt, wil- 


the Athenian treaſury at Delphi, inſcribing there * xen li. 3 


on both his own name and that of Proxenus, 
his Predeceſſor in the command of that Regi- 
ment. Ageſiluus returning, waſted Bæotia, and 


overcame the Thebans and their Allies in a 


great Battle at Coronea t particularly deſcrib d 4 jr, 


bp Aenophon, who was there preſent. 1 
During the abſence of Xenophon out of his own 

Country, the Athenians (becauſe he took part 

againſt the King of Pei ſia, their Friend, and fol- 


lowed Cyrzs,who had aſſiſted the Lacedemonians 


againſt them, * ſupplying Ly/ander their Ge. + Pay. 


neral with Money tor a Navy) proclamed a 


decree of Baniſhment againſt him: + Iſter ſaith, t Leer. 


he was baniſhed by the decree of Eubulus, and 
called home by the ſame : Laertius, that he 
was baniſhed for Laconiſm, upon his going to 
Ageſilaus; Some place this Decree in the third 


year of the 96th Olympiad, but the writer of the 
Hiſtory of Grzs his Expedition implieth, that it 


was before his firſt return out of A/za, affirming 
that before the delivery of the Army ro Thymbro, 


Xenophbon ignorant of this Decree, intended to 


have gone home, 


CHAP. VL 


1 Lacedemonians to requite him for 
ſuffering in their cauſe, maintained him 
at the publick charge; and chafing Sc/luns 
of the Eleans, built a Town there, 
| ſtowed 


; 


How he lived at Scilluns, and at Corinth. 


and be- 


Lazy 


thn; 


/ 


th. th 


char 


db. lil. z 


Gold there illar near the Temple bare this 
inſcription, GROUND SACRED TO DIANA. 
HE WHO POSSESSETHIT LET HEM PAY 
THE TTIIHE OF HIS TEARLY ENCREASE, 
AND WITH THE SURPLUSAGE MAIN- 
TAIN TIE TEMPLE, IF HE NEG: 
LECT, THE GODDESS WILL TAKE OR- 
DER FOR IT. f At this place of retirement 
Aenophon employed his time in Hunting, and 
writing Hiſtories, inviting his Friends thither, 
* of whom amongſt others came Phædo, and 
Ariſtippus , much delighted with the Situati- 
on, building, and Trees planted by the hand of 
the owner. 

» At length a War arifing betwixt the Eleans 
3 Lacedemonians, the Eliane invaded Scilluns 
with a great Army, and before the Lacede- 
monians came to their relief, ſeized on the 
houſe and lands of Aenophon; his Sons with 
ſome few Servants got away privately to Lepre- 
um; Xenophon firſt to Elis, then to Lepreum to 
his Sons, and laſtly with them to Corinth, where 
he took a houſe, and continued the reſt of his life. 
During this time the Arg:ves, Arcadrans, and 
Thebans,Jointly oppoſed the Lacedæmonians, and 
had almoſt oppreſt them, when the Arhenans 
made a-publick decree (* mention'd by Aeno. 
phon) to ſuccour them; Aenophon ſent his Sons 


eſih. 


1 . ane Liert, 


dert. 
ier 
* 1 


Le. f. 
nn. b 


wy, 
* | g 
” 


» — 


at what time Philip, Son of Amintws, began his 


| pleaſant bungry, to eat Herbs; thir 
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the Lacedæmonians; for 75 Diocles affirms) 
they had been educated at Sparta, in the diſci- 
pline of that Place. 3 
- This erimity ended in a great Battle at Mi 
tinea in the 2d Year of the hundred and fourtf® 
Olympiad : Diodorus without acting any thi 
memorable, gave off ſafe, and had afterwards 
a Son of his Brother's Name. Gryllus was rank'd 
oppolite to the Theban Horſemen : The, Thebans 
having by the valour of their General Epami- 
nondas got the better of the day, a reſolute com- 
pany of Spartan Horſemen broke in upon him, 
of whom was Gryllus, who flew Epaminondas 
with his own Hand, as Pauſanius affirms to have 
been atteſted both by the Arhenians.and the The- 
bans.adding,that he had ſeen at Azhens a picture 
of the Battle at Mantinea, confirming the ſame ; | 
ang that at Mantinea was erefted a Pillar F 
with the Statue of Gry//us on horſe back. In 
this noble action Gry/lzs loſt his life, the news of f hf. tur 
whoſe death came to Xenophon at Crrinth, as he var. hift. 3. 3. 
was Sacrificing, crown'd with a Garland; as D. heron.” Epi- 
ſoon as he heard his Son was lain, he took off _ 
his Garland and laid it afide ; then demanding Sm. ros. 
after what manner he died, it was anſwered, 
fighting ſtoutly in the midſt of his Enemies, 
of whom having ſlain many, he fell at laſt him- 
ſelf: Hereupon Aenophon took again his Garland, 
and putting it upon his Head, proceeded to Sa- 
crifice, not 10 much as ſhedding one tear, only | 
ſaying, I knew that I had begot a Mortal; + and 
calling the Gods to whom he ſacrificd, to wit- 7% Aar. 5- 
neſs, that the vertue of his Son gave him more 
content, than His death ſorrow. * Innumera- + 7, cc 
ble were the Epitaphs and Encomiums that A itari. 
were written upon Gryllus to pleaſe Xexophon, 
whence may be collected in how great eſteem 
he was. E 
That he made a viſit to Dionyſius Tyrant of 
Sicily (but at what time is uncertain) is implied 8 
by T Athenæus, who relateth, that being at a f Deipnyſ. lib. 
Feaſt of his, compelled by the Cup-bearer to le. 
drink, he called the Tyrant by Name: What 
ie the matter Dionyſius, (ſaith he) your Cook, 
though excellent in that Art, doth not enforce 
usto eat againſt our Inclination ? 


CHA P: VI. 
His Death, Perſon, Vertues. 


Enophon being full of years (which accor- + rn, 
ding to Lucian exceeded ninety) died at + De longer: 
Corinth, in the firſt of the hundred and fifth 
Olympiad, Callidemus.or Callimedes being Archon, 


Reign in Macedonia. He had an. ingenious mo- 

deſt look, long, thick Hair, handſome (to uſe 

the words of Laertius) beyond vic 

in every thing, particularly addicted to Horſes and 

hunting, salful in Tatlicks, as bis Writings at- 

reſt;devout, a great lover of Sacrifices , sfilful in 

interpreting them; an exatt imitator of Socrates, 

temperate, as appears from his ſaying, that * If 75 + then; 
05 fo. drink deipn. 4. 

Water. So candid and ingenious, that * when * £aer:. 

he might have ſtolen the Writings of Thkcydi- 


upon the expedition to Azbens to fight for | 


des, which lay concealed, he choſe rather to 
publiſh them with Honour: ; 
| Ip 
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Grec. 1. 5. 
* Lib. 3. 


# Deipno. 11. 
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lute , 


if d, h a8 a perſon every way abſo- ding to Cicero) * ſo } and + ſweet (melle dul- [ 

* *s for a0 on ra e cior) far differing from the noiſe of Orators in Oratore. lib, 2 

Fit (faith * Eunapius) was the only Man e 
A 


the. Forum : Iz his voice, * the Muſes ſeem to 


the Philoſophers who adorn'd Philoſophy |ſpeak,whence he was firnamed the Artick Muſe , 


with his words and actions; he deſcribes Moral 
Vertue in his diſcourſes and toritings: In his actions 
he was ſingular, as to his conduct, à moſt excel 
lem General. Alexander bad not been great, if 
Xenophon had not ſaid, even the perfunttory 
ations of valiant Perſons ought to be recorded. 
+ He was the firſt that committed the di- 
ſputes of Socrates his Maſter, to writing, and 
at with much Fidelity, not inſerting excurft- 
ons of his own, as P/ato did, whom for that 
reaſon, as * A. Gellizs obſerves, he argueth 
of Falſhood ; that there was a great enmity 
betwixt theſe two is affirmed by the lame 
Author, who, as a proof thereof alledgth ., 
that neither of them names the other in any of 
their writings: f L only obſerves, that 
Xenophon mentions Plato once in his «Torn. 
poreyue]e , overſeen by A. Gellizs. This en- 
mity is further acknowledged by t Athenems 
and Laertius, confirmed by the Epiſtle of 


or according to others, the Atticꝶ Bec, a title for- 


merly cbriferred on + Sophocles. His ſtile and t Vi. SN 


manner of writing is at large diſcourſed upon 


by Ariſtides Adrianenſis in an expreſs Tra, 
erroneoully aſcribed to Hermogenes. 


The Books of Xenophoj ( which * Scipio A- 


fricanus had always in his hand, and # Cicero + 


adviſeth to read, as very profitable in many 
things) were (as reckoned by Lartius) forty, 
which ſeveral Perſons diſtinguiſh ſeverally; the 
general titles theſe 


Kogs Tate ; the life and diſcipline of Cyrus 


(as Cicero renders it) in eight Books, written 
non ad biftorie idem (though * Diodorus Sicul us 


ſeems to take it in that quality) /ed ad effigiem 
juſti imperii; not as a faithfal —_, but the 
ſcript | hence + AAo. 
us ſaith, in relating the vertues of Cyrus, he 8 
bath given rather a wiſh thun a Hiſtory, defcri- 


deſcription of an exatt Prince: 


bing not what he was, but what he ought to have been 


+ Orator, 


Xenophon to Aſchines, wherein he condemns Rugs erdpaors ; the going up of Cyrus the young- 

Plato, that not being ſatisfied with the Doctrine ge into Aſia, in ſeven Books; each of which (as 

of Socrates, he went to the Pythagoreans in| Laertizs obſerves) hath a Proœm, the whole 

Laly, and to the Agyprion Prieſts; arguments] none: Maſius ſuſpects that Xenophon was not 

of a mind not conſtant to Socrates. That he] the Author of this Book ; the Biſhop of * Ar. Ana. 

was at difference with* Aiſtipps alſo, argued | mach aſcribes it to Themiſtogenes, though own'd 

from his Writing. | 
Laertius hath two Epigrams concerning him, | car#eſſus, Hermogenes, Laertius, Atheneus, 

the firſt upon his going with Gyus into upper Aſia] and others. 


Great Nenophon at once made two aſcents, 


To Aſia in Perſon, andio Heaven by fame : 


His ſtile and action (/1ſting Monuments) 
Lay to Socratick Wiſdom equal claim. 


Thee 


Baniſht their Land "cauſe Cyrus thou didſt aid; 


The other upon his Baniſhment. 


the Cecropians, noble Xenophon, 


But ftrangers proud far kinder than thy own : 


I hat Athens ow'dthee,coas by Corinth paid. 


as Aenophon, by Plutarch, Cicero, Dionyſins Hali- 


Eh; the Greek Hiſtory, in ſeven Books, 
continuing where Thucydides felt; the ſame was 
done by 1 but he went no further 
than ſixteen Years, Aenopbon to forty eight. 
Ageſilaus, of which piece Cicero faith, that 
Ageſilaus would not ſuffer bis Pidlure or Statue 
to be made, this Book alone ſurpaſſeth all Pictures 
or Images in his Praiſe. | 
The Republick of the Lacedæmonians, and the 
Republick of the Athenians , which Demetrius t Lact. 
denieth to be e w 


The defence of Socrates, and the memorials of 


Ln rectons fiven Te ene this p nets chat ory of Foo: 


firſt.the ſecond an Athenian, Brother to Nicoſtra- 
tus, Author of the Theſes ; beſides many other 
things, he writ the lives of Pelopidas and Epa- 
minondas z the third, a Phyſician of Coos ; the 
fourth, writer of the Hiſtory of Hannibal: The 
fifth, writer of fabulous Monſters : the fixth , 


loſophers mentioned by Suidas. | 
Oeconomicks, the laſt Book of the memorable 

diſcourſes, wherewith * Cicero was ſo much Offc. 2. 

_— that in his younger years he tranſla- 

ted it. 


Sympoſtum, accommodated to the fourth year 


ich O : ; 
of Paros a Statuary : the ſeventh, an old Co- of the eighty ninth Olympiad, for which reaſon 


mick Poet: Suidas reckons three more; one of 


reprehended by Athenæus, as erroneous in Chro- 


Antiath, the ſecondof Epheſus, the third of (y. ul; vindicated by the learned Caſawbor, 


Pris; 


Hiſtorians, or rather writers of Ro- 
mances; that of the firſt called Balylonica, of 
the ſecond Ephe/ica in ten Books; of the third 
Cypriaca : The Story of Cynarus, Myrrha, and 


Adonis. 


Hiero, Or, of a Kingdom. 
The accounts of Revenues, 
Of Horſes. 

Of Herſemanſhip. 

Of Hunting, 


— 


Tonyſins Halicarnaſſæus ſaith, that Xenophon 
was a ſtudious Æmulator of Herodotus, 
both in words and language: His ſtile (accor- | 


CHAP. VEL 
1 His Writings. 


Epiſtles. 


Beſides theſe which are extant, Lenophon ſeems b 
to have written other things; * Valerius Ma- 8 1 
ximus and + Pliny cite his Periplus. 77 

There is a Treatiſe of Aqurvokes under Ae. 


— 4h name, but made and impoſed upon the 
orld by Aunius. 
X E NO- 
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\ 
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Xenophons Epiltles. 


To AM ſchiner. 


Epiſt. I. 


Eeting with Hermogenes , amongſt 
other things I asked him what Phi- 
loſophy you followed, he anſwer: 
ed, the ſame as Socrates. For this 
inclination I admired you, when you lived at 
Athens, and now continue the ſame admiration 
for your Conſtancy above other Students of Wil: 
dom; the greateſt Argument to me of, your 
Vertue, is your being taken with that Man, if 
we may call the Life of Socrates Mortal, That 
there are Divine Beings over us, all know: 
We Worſhip them-as exceeding us in Power ; 

find, nor lawful 
to enquire. It concerns not Servants to, examine 
the Nature and Actions of their Maſters, their 
Duty is only to Obey them; and which is moſt 
3 the more admiration they deſerve 
who buſie themſelves in thoſe things which be. 
long to Man; the more trouble this . them, 
who affect Glory in vain unſeaſonable Objects: 
For when (Aſchines) did any Man hear Socre- 
tes diſcourſe of the Heavens, or adviſe his Scho- 
lars to Mathematical Demonſtrations ? we know 
he underſtood Muſick no farther than the Ear: 
But was always diſcourſing to his Friends of 
{ſomething excellent; what is Fortitude and Ju- 


ſtice and other Virtues. Theſe he called the 


roper good of Mankind; other things he lag 

= could not arrive at; ; or they were of » 
to Fables, ſuch ridiculous things as are taught 
by the ſupercilious Profeſſors of Wiſdom. Nor 


did he only teach this; his practice was antwe: 


rable; of which I have written at large elſe- 


where, what I hope will not be unpleaſing to! 
you, (though you know it already) to peruſe. | 


et * thoſe who are not fatished with what 
Socrates delivered, give over upon this convidi- 


donn to the ON, or . confine themſelves to what is probable. 


Living, he was atteſted wiſe by the Deity ; 
Dead, his Murderers could find no expiation by 
Repentance : But theſe extraordinary perſons af. 
fect /Egypt and the prodigious Learning of Py- 


thagoras, which unneceffary Study argueth | 


them of Inconſtancy towards Socrates, as doth 
alſo their Love of Tyrants, and preferring; the 
Luxury of a Sicilian Table before a frugal Life. 


To Crito. Epiſt. II. 


Ocrates often told us, that they who provide 
I much Wealth for their Children, but neg- 
lected to improve them by Virtue, do like thoſe 


that feed their Horſes high, and never train 


them to the Manage: by this means their Horſes | 


are the better in Caſe, but the worſe for Service, 
whereas the commendations of a Horſe con- 
liſts not in his being tar, but ſerviceable in War. 
inthe ſame kind err they who purchaſe Lands 
tor their Children, but neglect their Perſons ; 
their Poſſeſſions will be of great value, them- 


Birt 


more honourable than his Eſtate. Whoſveyer 
theretore breeds his Son well, though he leave 
him little, gives him much - It is the Mind 
which makes him great or ſmall: whatſoever 
they have, to the good ſeems ſufficient, to the 
rude roo little. You leave your Children no 
more than neceſſty requires, which they being 
well educated, will elder plentiful. The Ig- 
norant though free trom preſent trouble, have 
nothing the leſs tear for the future: 


bo To Sotira. Epiſt. III. 


t Eeath in my Opinion is neither good nor 
D Ill, but the end of the Life, not alike 
to all, for as ſtronger or weaker from their 
h, their years are unequal; ſometimes 
Death is haſtned by good or evil cauſes: and 
again : * neither is it fitting to grieve fo much. 
for Death, knowing that Birth is the beginnin 
of Man's Pilgrimage, Death the end. Hedi 
as all Men (though never ſo unwilling) muſt 
do: but to die well, is the part of a willing 
and well educated perſon. Happy was Gry/lr/s, - 
and whoſoever elſe chooſeth not the longeſt life, 


but the moſt virtuous: though his (it pleaſed 
God) was ſhort, | 


To Lamprocles. Epiſt. IV. 


9.0 


| ſertion of Socrates, that Riches are 20 be 


meaſured by their uſe. He called nor large Poſ- 


ſeſſions Riches, bur { much only as is neceſſa- 
ry : in the judgment whereof he adviſed usnot 
be deceived, theſe he called truly rich, the reſt 
poor, labouring under an incurable poverty of 
mind, nor eſtate. - wht 


28571 *Epiſt. V. 


T HEY who f write in praiſe of my Son 
Gryllus, did as they ought : and you like- 
wiſe do well in writing to us the actions of So- 
crates; we ought not only to endeavour to be 
good our ſelves, but to ptaiſe him who lived 
chaſtly, piouſly, and juſtly, and to blame For- 
tune, and thoſe who plotted againſt him, who 
ere long will receive the. puniſhment rhereot: 


The Lacedemonians are'much incenſed at it, (tor 


the ill news is come hither already) and te- 
proach our People, ſaying, they are mad again, 
in that they could be wrought upon to put him 


to death whom F hia declated tlie wiſeſt of Men. 


we ſhould not write this freely, it were a ſin 


ſelvesof none, whereas the owner ought to be 


* 


againſt Friendſhip, and the Truth. 
Q | | 


If any of Socrates's Friends want thoſe things 
which I nt, give me notice, and I will help 


them, for it is Juſt and honeſt : you do well in 
keeping A/chines with you, as you ſend me 
word. I have a deſign to colleCt the Sayings 
and Actions of Socrates, which will be his beſt 
Apology, both now and for the tuture, not in 
the Court where the Azhenans are Judges, but 
to all who conſider the Virtue of the Man. 


It 


Lven now 
there 


＋ Stob. ſerm. 
89 2. 


Stob, ſerm. 


278, 


O muſt rſt approve the excellent af: 5795. 


a Fpiſt, Socra- 
U l >. I 8 . 


F Allatius o- 
therwiſe. 
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© Byifd. Scr. 21. INtending to celebrate the Feaſt of Dia- 


Exiſt, Ser. 19 ee to us dear friend, for we have now 


write to you. I have compoſed ſome Memorials 


there fell into my hands a Piece of Plato's to 
that effect, wherein is the name of Socrates, 
and ſome Diſcourſes of his not unpleaſant. But 
we muſt profeſs that we heard * nor can 
commit to writing any in that kind, for we are 
not Poets as he is, though he renounce Poetry; 
for amidſt his entertainments with beautiful per- 
ſons, he affirmed that there was not any Poem 
of his extant, but one of Socrates, young and 
handſome. Farewell, both, deareſt to me. 


Epiſt. VI. 


L 24, to whom we have erected a Temple, 
we ſent to invite you hither; if all of you 
would come, it were much the beſt, otherwiſe, 
if you ſend ſuch as you can conveniently ſpare to 

iſt at our Sacrifice, you will do us a favor. 
Ariſtippus was here, (and before him) Pha, 
who were much pleaſed with the Situation and 
Structure, but above all, with the Plantation 
which I have made with mine own hands. The 
lace is ſtored with Beaſts convenient for hunt- 
ing, which the Goddeſs affects; let us -rejoyce 
and give thanks to her who preſerved me from 
the King of the Barbarians, and afterwards in 
Pontus and Thrace from greater evils, even when 
we thought we were out of the Enemies reach. 
Though you come not, yet am I obliged to 


of Socrates, when they are perfect you ſhall 
have them. Ariftippus and Phedo did not dif- 
approve of them; ſalute in my name Simon the 
Leather - dreſſer, and commend him that he con- 
tinueth Socratic& Diſcourſes, not diverted by 
Want, or his Trade, from Philoſophy, as ſome 
others, who decline to know and admire ſuch 
diſcourſes and their effects. | 


Epiſt. VII. Ton 


finiſhed the Temple of Diana, a Magni- 
ficent Structure, the place ſet with Trees, and con- 
ſecrated, what remains will be ſufficient to main- 
tain us; for as Socrates ſaid, if they are not fit 
for us, we will fit our ſelves to them; I write 
to Gryllus my Son and your Friend, to ſup- 
ply your occaſions; I write to Gryllus, becauſe, 
of a little one you have profeſsd a kindneſs for 

um. 


To MXantippe. Epiſt. VIII. 


PART: II 
— and _ bay Euchd and Ter 2 are — 
exceeding good, hon ſons, v ectionare 
to you and Socrates; 7 pe. ed have a deſire 
to come to me, hinder them not, for the Jour- 
ney to Megara is neither long nor incommodi- 
ous: Pray forbear to weep any more, it may do 
hurt, but cannot help. Remember what Socra- 
tes ſaid, follow his Practice and Precepts ; in 
teving you will but wrong your ſelf and 
hildren; they are the young ones of Socrates, 
whom-we are obliged not only to maintain, but 


-. — 


to preſerve our ſelves for their ſakes: leſt, if 


you or I, or any other, who after the death of 
Socrates ought to look to his Children, ſhould 

fail, they might want a Guardian to maintain - 

and protect them. I ſtudie to live for them, 

which you will not do unleſs you cheriſh your 

ſelf. Grief is one of thoſe things which are op- 

polite to Life, for by it the Living are 1 
Apollodorur F ſirnamed the ſoft, and Dion praiſe 4 The tei 
you, that you will —_ nothing from any, maniteſt fro 
profeſin you are Rich; it is well done, for as nh an 
ong as L and other friends are able to maintain defteribe fin 
you, you ſhall need none elſe. Be of good ſuch: xewyin 


courage, Xantippe, loſe on of Socrates, calls him 24. 
knowing how great that Man was, think upon du, 4. 


his Life, not upon his Death: yet that to thoſe — al 
who-confifler A. will appear noble and excellent, — hay 
Farewel. TR, Socrates, Un 
Rt Allatins is 
. | __— per- 
To Cebes and Simmias. Epiſt. IX. ng dg wt 


lation. 


is commonly ſaid, nothing is Richer than a Epiſt. Sa 1. 

poor Man. This J find true in my ſelf, who 
have not ſo much, but whilſt you my triends 
take care of me, ſeem to poſſeſs much: and it 
is well done of you to Tupply me as often as 1 
write: As concerning my Commentaries, there 
is none of them but I fear ſhould be ſeen by 
any in my abſence, as L profeſt in your hearing, 
at the houſe where Euclid lay. I know dear 
friends a writing once communicated to many is 
irrecoverable. Plato, though abſent, is much 
admired throughout Italy and Sicily for 
his Treatiſes; but we cannot be perſwa- 
ded they deſerve any Study: I am not only. 
careful of loſing the honour due to Learning, 
but tender alſo of Socrates, leſt his Vertue ſhould 
incur any prejudce by my ill relation cy it. I con- 
ceive it the ſame thing to caluminate, or not 
praiſe to the full thoſe of whom we write: This 


+ Epiſt. Socr. a 1. 3 Euphron of Megara delivered fix mea- 


ſures of Meal, eight Drachms, and a 
new Rayment for your uſe this Winter: accept 


is my fear (Cebes and Simmias) at preſent, until 
my Judgment ſhall be otherwiſe informed. Fare 
ye well. - 2 | 


E S CHI. 
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CHAP. 


Lyſanias, an Athenian, of the opt et- 
tian Tribe: He was from his child 
hood very induſtrious; addreſſing himſelf to So. 
crates, he ſaid.to him, I am poor, and have 
nothing to give you but my felt - Do you not 
know, anſwered Socrates, that you have made 
me a Rich Preſent? He was the moſt diligent of 
all his Scholars, and never quitted him; Where. 
upon Socrates ſaid, that he only, 5 <Mavlorers 
valued him: He was not beloved of Plato, nor 
Ariſtippus: 'Tdomeners faith, it was he who 
— led Socrates to eſcape out of Priſon, 
which P/ato aſcribes to Crito. Being very poor, 
Socrates bad him take ſome of his Dialogues 
and make Money of them, which Ariſtippus 
ſuſpecting when he read them at Megara, deri: 
ded hum, lay ing, how came you by theſe, Plagi- 
ary ? Another time f Ariſtippus falling out with 


at þ Phe de ira him, was iy pos what became of his friendſhip, 
s is he anſwered, it is aſleep, but I will wake it; and 
Four meeting with Fiſchines, do I ſeem ſo inconſidera-| 
* ble to you, ſaid he, and unfortunate, as not to de- 
$ appe> 2J G2 er wins Tf, 
ſerve Correction? It is no wonder, anſwers HI. 

chines, if your nature exceeding mine in every 
Sacre 2% 


Ant. Philo. Thing, find out firſt what is expedient. * Inſtiga- 
2 ted by Poverty, 1 went to Sicily, to Dionyſius 
In, and from the Tyrant, at what time Plato, and Ariſtippus 
bin Suidas. were there : Plato being out of favour with the 
Tyrant, took occaſion, by preſenting Æſchines, 
| Plutarch to ingratiate himſelf; + He deſired he might be 
ned ami- admitted to ſpeak with him, which the Tyrant 
a aycrim, 
defence of bimſelf + as ſoon as he came into his 
55 «I en ahee : If you knew, leg ſius, 
of any that came with a hoſtile intent to do you 
burt, tho he fail'd of the occaſion, would you ſuf- 
Jer him to depart unpuniſbed? nothing leſs, un. 
ſwered Diony ſius: 72 not only the ill actions, but 
deſigns of enemies deſerve to be chaſtized. Ihen 
(replies Plato) if any Man ſhould come hither out 
of an intent to do you a good office, and you not 
gide him leave, ought you to neglett and <ſpiſe 
him ? ON mer ge who he meant : ¶ſchi- 

nes ( ſaid be )a Perſon of as great integrity az an 
of [NES his friends, able to reform hoſe 2115 
whom he converſeth, who having undertaken a 
great voyage by Sea to come hither, and diſcourſe 
Phileſophically with you, is negletled. Dionyſius 
was ſs pleaſed at this, that he embraced Plato, ad. 
miring his candor and greatneſs of Spirit, and en- 
tertained ÆAſchines bountifully and magnificently. 
Thus P/utarch, but Laertius ſaith, that A chi. 
nes coming thither, was deſpiſed by Plato, and 
recommended by Ar:ſtippus, the latter, the So- 
cratic Epiſtle confirms: to Dionyſiuss he imparted 
ſome Dialogues, and was gratified by him, with 
whom he lived untill he was depoſed, and Dion 
brought into the Kingdom; then returned to A. 
thens, Where not daring to profeſs his Philoſo- 
„ phy, becauſe the names of Pute and Ariftippas 


5 
f 4 1 
I 1 . Refvc 


granted, ſuppoſing he would alledge ſomething in 


I 


His Life. 


SCHI N E S was Son of Charinus vately, at laſt apply'd himſelf to framing Orati- 
2e, or as Plato and others, of [ons for the Forum, in which, Timon faith, he was 


| _y perſwaſive: Ly/izs wrote one Oration in 
anſwer to him, intituled, ze? ouxogar]ias, accor- 
ding to Atheneus, wes; Aixivlui T2 Swrga]indy Nel, 
wherein he aſperſeth him for many things, 
which are not any way probable, as (beſides pa- 
tronifing an unjuſt cauſe, and borrowing withour 
intent to reſtore) for pretending to ſell Unguents 
contrary to the Laws of Solon, and precepts of 
Socrates, and for injuring Hermæus his Wife and 
Children; ſee Arheneus. Ariſtotle ſirnamed 
6 Mi dog was his intimate friend. Laertius reck- - 
ons eight of this name; the firſt, this Æſchines 
the Philoſopher; the ſecond wrote of Rhetorick, 
the third an Orator; contemporary with Demo- 
fihenes, the fourth an Arcadian, Scholar to 1/o- 
crates, the fifth of Mitilene, firnamed Rhetoro- 
| maſtix, the ſixth a Neopolitan, an Academick 
Philoſopher, Diſciple to Melanthius 4 Rhodian; 
the ſeventh a Mileſiun, who wrote Politicks, 
friend to Cicero, the eighth a Statuary. 


CHAP. II. 
* His Writings. 5 
E wrote Dialogues, Orations, and Epiſtles 
by the firſt Athenæus affirms, he gained a 
great eſteem of Temperance, Humanity, and In- 
tegrity : Menedemus accuſeth him of ownin 
many Dialogues of Socrates, which he had of 
Rantippe ;, Panetius believes them to be his own, 
not counterfeit: thoſe (faith Laertius) which ot, 4:hen; 
exprels the Socratic habit, are ſeven ; the firſt, p 
Milt iades, written in a lower ſtyle: the ſecond, 
Callias, wherein he is blamed by Arbeneus for 
treati ng of the enmity betwixt, Callias and his 
Fathers, and for deriding Anaxagoras and Prodi- 
cus in their Scholars Theramenes, Philoxenus and 
Aripbrades. The third, Rhinon, the fourth, A,, 
paſta, cited by Atheneus and Harpocration, the 
fifth Alcibiades, cited alſo by * Atheners, the * Lib. 14, 
ſixth Axzochus, wherein (faith + Atbeneus) t Lb. 3. 
he traduceth Alcibiades as given to Wine and | 
Women: which particular not being to be found 
in that Axiochus extant amongſt the ſpurious 
Platonick Dialogues, argues contrary to the O- 
pinion of Vaſſius) that it is not the ſame. The 
laſt, Te/auges, the ſcope whereof was a Satyrical 
derifion of the Vices of that Perſon, as appeareth 
from Demetrius Phalereus, and * Athengus. Lib. s. up 
| + There were ſeven other Dialogues, ſtiled which ſee Ca- 
dug which went under the namè of A ſchi-Hculon. cap. a0, 
nes, very looſe, and not expreſſing enough the 
Soetatick Severity; whence: Piſiſtratus'the Athe- 
nian denied that they were his, and Per/ers 
ſaith, the greateſt part were written by Paſihhen 
of Eretria, falſely mingled with the Dialogues 
of Aſchines: their names (according to Suidas) 
Phedon, Polyenus, Dracon, Erixias, (perhaps 
that which is extant ) of Vertue, Eaſiſtrutus, 
the Scythians. BY | 
* His Orations gave full teſtimony of his per- * La. 


2 were lo great, he taught and * took Money pri- 


fection in Rhetorick, in confirmation whereof, 
2 » Laertius 
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Laertius inſtanceth, that in defence of the Fa- 

ther of Phæacus the General, and thoſe wherein 

he chiefly imitated Gorgius the Leontine ; of 
+ EN. ad Jul. + Philoftratus cites that concerning Thargelia. 

Auguſt. Of his Epiſtles, one to Pionyſius the Tyrant 

is mentioned by Laertivs, as extant in his time. . 

another there is under his name amongſt the One wrote Geric Stories; the ſecond was of 


* Socratick Epiſtles in theſe words; Pieria a City in Macedonia; the third of Nam us, 
As ſoon as I arrived at Syracuſe Ariſtippus both Hiſtorians. 3110 * 


met me in the Forum, and taking me bythe hand, _ 
7. — IMO N was an Athenian, a Leather dreſſer. Len. 


carried me immediat 7 Aa Dionyſus, #0 whoiw be | Axel! 
ſaid, Diony ſius, fa Man ſhould come hither to in. Sacrates coming to his Shop, and diſputing 
there, he committed to writing all that he rc- 


ſinuate for into you,did be not aim at your hurt? ing al 

to which Dionyſus conſenting, what then, woe: membred thereof, whence his Dialogues were 

nues Ariſtippus, would you do to him? the worſt, | called axvT\xet. They were three and thirty, all 

anſiers Dionyſius, that could be: But if any one, in one Volumn : Of Gods, of Good, of Honeſt, 
what is Honeſt. Of Juſt, the firſt ; the ſecond 


th h Id come to improve you in wiſdom, 
Jn - of 3 Ye of Virtue, that it cannot be taught. Of Forti- 


did he not aim at your good ? which Dionyſius ac- | 
knowledeing e behold then(continues be) Hſchines, | tude, the firft, ſecond, third; Of Law, of Po. 
ularity, of Honour, of Poetry, of Health, of 


one of Socrates's Diſciples,come hither to inſtruct , Of | 
you, he aims at your good, therefore on him confer | Love, of Philoſophy, of Knowledge, of Mufick, 
the benefits you confeſs due to ſuch. Dionyſius [of Poetry: what is Honeſt. Doctrine, of 
(Said I interrupting him,) Ariſtippus expreſſeth of Diſputation, of Judgment, of that which is, 
an admirable Friendſhip in this + but we are [of Number, of Diligence, of Labour of Ava- 
owners only of ſo much wiſdom as reſtrains us rice, of Tn of Honeſty, or according to 
from abuſing thoſe with whom we converſe. Dio- others, of Counſel, of Diſcourſe, of Expedients, 
nylius hereat pleaſed, commended Are eported the farſt that uſed 
7 


of Learning, of Knowing or Science, what it 18 
to know. He writ alſo an Apology for Socrates. 
+ He had four Sons, Citobalus, Hermogenes, . gui. 
Epigenes, and Ceſippus, all Auditors of Socrates, 
of whom already. | 
* Suidas reckons three more of this name:“ L 


_ ® Fyift, 23. 


us, and of doing ill. He is r ; 
promiſed to make good what he had confeſt due to] the Socratick Diſcourſes. Pericles promiſing that 
me : He heard our Alcibiades, and delighted ir | if he would come to him, he ſhould want no- 
Seems therewith, defired if we had any other Dia. Fung, he anſwered, that he would not ſell his 
alegues, that we would ſend them to him, uhich tue] freedom of S; * There is extant among(t 
promiſed to do, and therefore dear friends we in- the Socratick Epiſtles, this under his name, as in 
= fake Oy Ft h ; tos 1 — u deer che 22s teride our Learning to Dio. + Perhay- 

[ almoſt forgot te | | : 55 
e mcg na lvl prada pin; F f eee. 
* — A 5 N TH 8 ſons robo 7 hink i o fol ow Socrates, yet live Lux 555 

5 "arts 4 7 tdi, 
freely when that Man ( naming Ariſtippus 4s r10#fly. As for your Childy en, Antiſthenes toi which Alatiu 
preſent, but for what I ſaid to Dionyſius concern- 
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6d Suid, 


> Xen. 


ing you, I refer my ſelf to him: The next day Di- 
ony ſius in the Garden confirmed his ſpeech as ſaid 
of me, with many ſportive ſayings ( for they were 
no better) I adviſed Ariſtippus and Plato to ceaſe 
their emulation, becauſe of their general fame; 


for we ſhall be moſt ridiculous, if our Actions cor- | 


reſpond not with our Profeſſion. 
AIT 0, 


RI TO was an Atheniant Scholar to Socra- 

tes: whom he loved ſo entirely that he ne- 
ver ſuffered him to want neceſſaries, of which 
more hath been ſaid in the Life of Socrates: * 
Being much troubled and ſued by thoſe who had 
not received any injury from him, but abus'd the 
quietneſs of his diſpoſition, which would ſoon- 
er part with Mony upon no ground than go to 
Law, Socrates adviſed him to entertain one of the 
ſame buſie, troubleſome humour, to keep off the 
reſt; Crito in purſuit of this Counſel made choice 


/ 


_ of Archidamus, an excellent Lawyer, but poor, 


who being obliged by his gifts and kindneſs, 
perſecuted eagerly all ſuch as moleſted not him 
only, but any of his friends: Cito wrote ſeven- 
teen Dialogues compriſed in one volumn, thus 
reckon d by Laertius. That the good are not 
made ſuch by Learning. Of having moſt. What 1s 
expedient, or the Politician. Of Honeſty, of Mich. 
edneſs, of Security, of Law, of Divinity, of Arts, 
, Converſation, of Wiſdom; Protagoras or the 
olitick, Letters, of Poetry, of what is Honeſt, 


| 


; 


8 LAUCO was an Athenian: he writ nine 


corrett them, to whom you writ oeafing at my renders inſis 
manner of Life : But of this mirt 

be mindful of me 
much ta the wiſe. 


enough, only limem 


of thirſt : Theſe conduce 


GLAUCO. I 


Dialognes, compriſed in one Bock: Phi- 


2 Euripides, Amyntichus, Euthias, Lyſithi- 
1 


s, Ariftophanes, Ephalus, Anaxiphemus, Me- 
nexenus. There are two and thirty more falſly 
aſcribed to him. 

| SIMMIAS. 


8 Immiaswas a Theban, he writ three and twen- + Lien. 


ty Dialogues in one Book: Of Wiſdom, of 

Ratiocination, of Mufick, of Verſe, of Fortitude, 

of Philoſophy,of Truth, of Letters, of Doctrine, 

of Art, of Conduct, of Decency, of what is to 

be choſen, and what to be ſhunned : of Friend- 

tip, of Knowledge, of the Soul, of well-living, 

of Poſſibility, of Wealth, of Life, what is Ho- 

neſt, of Induſtry, of Love. | 
 -CEBES | 

* FAEbes was of Thebes, a Philoſopher, Diſci-* . 

ple to Socrates; He writ three Dialogues, 

The Tablet (which is extant) the ſeventh. Phy- 

nichus, he writ alſo an Infernal Narrative, and o- 

ther things. Theſe are the Philoſophers who did 

not diſtract the Doctrine of their Maſter into 

Sets, in which reſpeQt they may more properly 

be termed Socratic, tho' the reſt alſo aſſume that 

Title. 
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Damaſias 1. Halic. 


Draco Tatian. Clem. Suid.” 


Heniochides Ha!. 


Ariſtocles Mam. 


Critias. 1. Am. 


Philombratus. Plat. Sol. 
Solon Laerr. . 
Dropides. Phil. in Critia. 
Eucrates. Laert. 
Simon. arm. 


ö 
| 


* 4 1 


Thales Born. Laert 

"_ wa about this time: by compute from his 
cath. 

Phryno Victor in all the Olympick Exerciſes, Euſcb. 

probably the {ame with whom Pittacus fought, 


Periander began to Reign at Corinth. 
Ig 
| 


| Draco makes Laws at Athens. 
Arion's Story. Euſeh. 


Pittacus flouriſned. Laert. 


Alyattes King of Lydia began to Reign. Anaximander 
Born. Laert. | | 


4 


Epimenides luſtrates the City of Athens : Laert. E. 
pimenides Born. Sud. 
Solon made Archon. His Laws. 


Anarchaſis came to Athens, to viſit Solon, Laert. 
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Philippus. Cen. 


Damaſius. 


Conias Plut. Sol. 


Marn. 


| Archeſtratides. Hal. 4. 


| Ariſtomenes. Laert. 


Hegeſtratus. Plzt. 


Euthydemus. Laert. 


Etydemus. Pau 


Heracles. Hal. 4. 


Miltiades. Hal. 7. 


Era. Philo. 
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4 24 


Periand. died having Reinged 40 years, Ariſt. 
Polit. 5. Laert. 


The Attribute of e conferr'd on Thales, and 
the other fix. | 
About this time Theſpis began to preſent his 
Tragedies. Anaximander found the obliquity 
of the Zodidack, Pin. 


Pittacus died. Laert. 


Pythagoras viſits Thales. Collelled from Jamblic. 


. 
* 


Chilon was Ephorus. T7 avs; 

Anaximenes flouriſhed, | 
Eꝛuſebius. 

Thales died. Laart. 


Cyrus takes Sardys and Creſes. 


Piſiſtratur died, having Reigned 5 
t 


Darius began his Reign. | 
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Lyſagoras. Marm. 


Myrus. Hal. 5. 


Hipparchus Hal. 6. 
Pithocrititss Marm. 


Di Hal. 6 


Archiſes. Hal. 8. | 


Ariſtides. Marm. 
Philocrates. Mam. 
Leoſtratus. Hal. 8. 


Calliades. Mary. | 
Rantippus. Marm. 
Timoſthenes. Marm. 


Adimantus. Marm. 
' : Phadon. 


Diotl. Sic. 
Dromoclides 
Aceſtorides 

Menon *' 

Chares 

| Praxiergus. 


Demotion 


} Apſephion 


Theagenides 
Lyſiſtratus 
Lyſanias 
Lyfitheus 
Archedemides 
Tlepolemus 
Conon 
Euippus 
Phraſiclides 
Philocles 


Bion 


Mneſithides 
Callias 1. 
Soſiſtratus 

Ariſton 

Lyficratis 
Chærephanes Ha. 
Antidotus 
Eutidemus 


| Pedicus 


Aceſtorides. 11. Hal. 5. 


Hybeilides. Hel. 7. Pan. 
Phanippus. Plut. Ariſt. 


Nicodemus. Hal. 8. 


65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
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Anixagoras Botn. Laert by compute, | 
Pythagoys died. Euſe. 


The Marthonian Fehr. 


Datine Died. eines Succeeded? 
EIN ) 


Xerxts ctoſs d the Hellefpont : the Fight ar 
| Salamis. Araxagoras went to Athens. , 


— Lo ES. 


Sochates Born. 5 I 
A Stone fell down from Heaven at Ægos Pota- 
mus; foretold by Anaxagoras. | 


© 


| 


j 


 Xeophon Born about this time. 
W's C 


Condemned and Baniſhed'; Collected t 5 
N \ Ixzxill 


Anaxagiras (having Profeſs d Philolopy 30 ar Athers.\; 
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Nauſinicus Hal. 

Calleas Hal. 

Chariander 

Hippodamus 

Socratides 

Aſteius Pauſ. 

Alciſthenes Hal. 

Phraficlides Mar. 

Diſcinetus Pau/. 

Lyciſtratus 
auſigenes Marm, 

Polyzelus Hal. 

Cephiſodorus Hal. 

Chion 

Timocrates Hal. 

Cariclides 

Molon. Hal. dinar 

Nicophemus « 

| Callimedes 

Euchariſtus 

Cephiſodotus 

Agathocles Pauſ. Marm. 

Elpines 

Calliſtratus Marm. 

Diotimus 

Eudemus 

Ariſtodemus 

Theſſalus 

Apollodorus | 

Callimachus Athen. 

Theophilus Pazſ. Auben. 

Themiſtocles 

Archias 


| Eubulus 


Liziſcus 
Pithodorus 
Soſigenes 
Nicomachus 
Theophraſtus 
Lyſimachides 
Charonidas 
Phrynichus 
Pythodorus Arr. 
Euænetus 


Cteficles 


Nicocrates 
Niceratus 
Ariſtophanes Arr, 
Ariſtophon Ar. 
Cephiſophon 
Euthycritus 
Hegemon Hal. Ar, 
Cremes 
Anticles 
Hegeſias Arr. 
Cephiſodorus 


| Philocles Lat. 


Archippus Laert. 
Nezchmus Hal, 
Apollodorus 
Archippus 
Demogenes 
Democlides 
Praxibulus 
Nicodorus 
Theophraſtus 
Polemo 
Simonides 
Hieromnemon 


Demetrius Phalereus 
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Xenophon.died. Laert. 


Plato died 82 years old. Athen. lib. 3 


Ariſtotle went to Mitilene. Laert. 


Ariſtotle went to King Philip, Alexander be · 


ing fifteen years old. Laer. 


Ariſtotle teacheth in the Lycæum 1 3 years. 


| Ariſtotle went to CHalcic, and died there near 
63 years old. Laert. Theophraſtus lucceeded. 


Folemo Preſident of the Academy. 
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Nicocles 
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Mneſidemus 
Antiphanes 
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Olympiodorus 
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Calliarchus 2 
Hegemachus Laert. 
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Ariſtippus, his Country and Parents. 


which Philoſo 


whilſt 
held 
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ISTIPPDS "233 _, 
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de Oratore 


5 Sud. 


9 


0 de Net. 
Derr. 


—_ 


Vert. 


dCic, de Orat. 


— — — — ' 

ifer than his Maſter, and teaching ſomething 
— deſired to have the Honour to be Author of 
f The Succeſſion of the Jonick Philoſophy, 
which before Socrates was ſingle: after him 


was divided into many Schools, whereof fotne 
were but of ſhort continuance, others had 


the 
Meret 
egarick, 
Eleack, | 
Eretriack. 


* | | F _ eee 

ſo called from the places where the Profeſſors 
flouriſhed. Others of longer Succeſſion; the 
Academick, 
Oni, 


We ſhall firſt diſpatch thoſe which were of 


Peripatetic. 


Tout of whichcamethe? ö 


ſhorteſt continuance, whether that they were 
founded upon leſs Reaſon fand were in. ſhort time 


broken, as * Cicero faith, and quite extint? by 


' the ſtrength and Arguments of the others, or that 


being finſtituted and founded in more obſcure 
parts; they were not ſo laſting as thoſe which 
were profeſe4 in the moſt flouriſhing City fo 
a = ® (00 905 45.4 — 

Ariftippus à Diſciple of. Socrates , after his 
death, returned home into his Country at rene 
in Africa, from whence the Doctrine which 
his Scholars retained had the name of Cyrenarck., 
+ He was Son of Aretades, * rene. 
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JJ ͤ I 
How he went to Athens, and heard Socrates. | 


Y 


1 


ROM ce Ariſtippus went firſt to Athens, 
invi 


longer ſucceſfion. Of the leſs durable were | 


| By whieh 


A further 2 of this courſe Socrare expreſ., 
ſed, when Ariſtippus ſending him twenty m7, 

he returned it, thing, þiz Damon would not 

ſuffer him to take it. 


CHAP. Ill. 


| How he went to gina. 


Eaving Socrates, * he wenlto gina, where + Athen. deipn. 
he lived with more freedom and Luxry 12. 

than before: Socrates ſent exhortations to te- 
claim him, — — but fruitleſs, · and to the 
ſame end publiſhed that diſcourſe which we 
find in Lenophon. Here he became acquained _. 
with Lait the famous Corinthian Courtezan, f tAthen. detpns + 
who came thither yearly at the Feaſt of Neptune, 2. 
and was as conſtantly frequented by Ariſfippus, 2 
for whoſe ſake * Hermeſiunaæ fairh, he took a * Achen. dern. 
Voyage to Corinth (mentioned among his Apo- 
thegms.) | | x 


To Corinth Love the Cyrenean /ed, 
Where he enjoyed T ian Lais bed; 


No Artthe ſubril Agiſtippus æneto 
be power of Love be might eſchew, 


| + Whilſt he was upon his Voyage to Cerinth, t Laerks 

4 great Tempeſt aroſe, whereat he was much 

troubled : one of the Fallengers ſaying unto him, 

we ordin ople are not afraid, but you Philo- BY 

fophers fear (or as lian, are you afraid like o- Var. Hiſt. 5. 

ther * 2 7 * S_ eye 12 are not 0 1 

cal value, you bazard a wickedand unbppy life,: An ir 

I Felicity and Beatitude. | _ o 22 
frequenting 


I Io thoſe who blamed him for + Laert. 


 JLais, 1 poſſeſs ber, faith he, not ſhe me: * Lars * Athen. deipns 


in emulation of Phyze gave admittance to all 13 · 
ſorts of People, Rich and Poor, whereupon Ari- 


| ffippes reprehended by his Servant for beſtowing 


fo much on her, who entertained Diqęenec the 


the fame of + Socrates,concerning | Cynick gratis, I grove her Money, ſaith he, that I 


whom be fell. inio diſcourſe with Iſchomachus, | may enjey ber, not that others may not. * Dioge- 


meeting bun caſually at the Olympick Games, and 
enquiring what diſputes they were whey2with So- 
crates prevailed fo much __ the young Men, be 
receiv'd frombim ſome little ſeeds and ſcatterings 


thereof,” wherewith he was ſo paſſionately affetled, 
that he grew' 


vent thirſt, Athens, 
drunk at the ee 1 wn the 
Perſon, his diſcourſe and Philgſaphy, t 

of was to know our evils, and to acquit our ſelves 
of them. Ariſtotle ſaid, Philoopby doth harm 
to thoſe who miſunterpret things well ſaid. Atiſtip 
pus F chiefly delighted with the more voluptuous 
diſputes of Corſon, aſſerted Pleaſure to be. the 
ultimate end wherein all happineſs doth conſiſt. 
* Hrs Life was agreeable tothe Opinion, whith he 
employed in Luxury, ſweet Unguents, rich Gar- 
ments, Wine and Women; maintain'd by a courſe 
as different from the Precepts and Practice of So. 
crates as the things themſelves were. For, not- 
withſtanding he had a good Eſtate (and three 
Country Sears) 1 he firlt of the Socratick Diſci- 
ples took Money for Teaching. Which Socrates 
obſerving, asked him how he came to have” ſo 
much? he reply d, how came you yo have ſo little? 


— 


ale and lean, ſill, to aſſwage his fer- 
took a Voyage to Athens, and there 


e endwhere- 


t Athen.deipn, 
nes reproached him for frequenting the company 
of Lazs, ſay ing, bp, You and I — 
with the ſame Woman, either give over, or be like 
a Cynic: Do you think it abſurd, ſaith he, fo dell 
in a Houſe, wherein others lived before, or to Saul 
in a Ship that bath carrid other Paſſengers? It is 
no mort abſurd to affect a Woman whom others 
have enjoyed.  .... 1 OUE oe: 
At Agina he continued till the death of So- 
crates, as (beſides the teſtimony of + Plato) ap- 
peareth by this * Epiſtle of his written upon · In Phædone. 
that occaſion. | - M4 e ene 
Of the death of Socrates, I and Cleombrotus ® * 
have received information, and that when I might 
have eſcaped from the eleven Officers,' be ſaid he 
would not unleſs he was acquitted by Lato; for that 
were as much as in him lay to betray his Country. 
My Opimon is he being unjuſtly committed,he might 
bave got his Liberty any way, concetving that all 
which he could do ill or inconſiderately muſt be juſt. 
From whence again I blame him not, as if he had 
done ill even in this. Jou write me word that all 
the friends and Diſciples of Socrates have left A- 
thens, out of fear the like ſhould beſall any of yott; 
It is twell done; and te being at preſent at gm 
| will 


134 


INTF T IFP UN 


Text. 

t Galen, Hift, 
Phil, 

* Laert * 


ci comtinue here a while, then come to you, and 
wherein we are able, ſerve ou. 


E 


CHA P.. IV. 
His Inflitution of a Sef, 


Nhe returning at length to his own 
r rene, protelied Philoſophy 
there, and Inſtiguted a Seck called * Cyrenaick 
from the placeFby fome + Hedonick, or volup- 
» tuous from the Doctrine. 4 They who follow. 
ed the Inſtitution of Ariftippus, and wete cal- 
led Crenaitk, held thus, 0 
They rejected Phy/ick and natural diſquiſitions 
from the ſeeming incomprehenſibilty _ thereof. 
Logick they handled becaule of its great uſeful- 


= , 


' neſs. But Meleager and Chtomachns affirm they 
deſpiſed both Phyſick and Dialectick alike, as un. 


b Laert. 
® Oijcer. 


Nuefht, li. 4. 


Acad. 


benſcve, that objetts not 


uſeful; for that without theſe, a Man who hath 
learned what things are good, what Evil, and 
able to diſcourſe well, and to ſhake off Super- 
ſtition and the fear of Death + 
Sect. 1. Of -Zudgment and Fudicatories. 

bt FT Hey held that the Senſes inform not alway® 

T truly, * that nothing tex kr can be per 
cerved thoſe things only can be perceived which are 
felt by inward touch, as grief and pleaſure neither 
&now we tohat colour any thing is, nor what ſound 
it makes, but only that we feel our ſelves affetted 
efter ſuch a manner; * 'that paſſions are ca e. 
5 comprehenſroe. * That 
nothing judgeth but by interiorpromation, and the 
judgment * and falſe conſt; of inward touch, 
- © Sextus Empericus more fully. They aſſert 
that Paſſions or Affections are the Judges and 
the only things that may comprehend, and not 
Fallacious, but of thoſe thinps which cauſe Paſ 
lions, there is nothing which is rehenſi . 


ble, or that may not deceive us. „that 
we are made whne, or affected with ſweet, may 


be ſaid expreſly and firmly, but that the thing 


which cauſeth this affection is white or ſweet, | 


cannot in like manner be aſſerted. For it is poſſi- 


ble that we be affected with whiteneſs from 4 
thing that is not white, and with ſweetneſꝭ from | greet 


a thing that is not ſweet; as to him who is 
dim-lighted or hath theyellow-jaundice,all things: 
ſeem yellow to one, duskiſh to the other, and 
he who pincheth his eye, thinketh he ſees things 
double, he who is mad fancies two Thebes's, two 
Suns, in all theſe, they that are fo affected, 
to wit, with yellowneſs or duskiſhneſs, or du- 
pliciry, is true, but that the ching which mo. 
veth them is yellow or duskiſh, or double, is 


conceived to be falſe: ſo it is moſt conſonant 


to reaſon, that we comprehend nothing more 
than our own paſſions. w 
the-things ſeen are either the paſſions themſelves, 
or the cauſes of thoſe paſſions; if we ſay our 
paſhons are the things ſeen, we muſt likewiſe 
athrm all things. een, to be true and compre- 
henſive: if we fay the things ſeen are the cau- 
ſes of thoſe paſſions, we muſt confeſs all things 
ſeen to be falſe and incomprehenſible. For 
that Paſhon which hapneth to us, ſheweth 
us its {elf and nothing more, ſo that to ſpeak 
truly, the Paſſion or Affection it ſelf is the only 
thing that is apparent to us, and for that rea- 


% 


or we muſt hold that |. 


ion, in their proper affections none err, but in 
the external object, all. The firft are comprehen. 
five, the ſecond incomprehenſive, the Soul be. 
ing weak in the diſcernment thereof, by reaſon 
of places, intervals, motions, mutations, and 
-many other cauſes. | 

| Hence they aſſert, that there is not in man 
any one common thing which judgeth, bur the 
impoſe common names on the judgments 3 
commonly name white and ſweet, but ſome- 
thing common that is white and ſweet the 
have not, for every Manapprehends his own at- 
tection. Now whether the ſame affection hap- 
neth to any one, and to him that is next him 
from white, neither is he able to ſay, as not 
receiving the affection of the other, neither can 
the other that is next him ſay, as not receiving 
his affection. There being therefore no com- 
mon ion in us, it were a raſn thing to aſſert, 
that whatſdever ſeemeth ſuch to me, ſeemeth 
alſo ſuch to him that is next me; for perhaps 
my conſtitution is ſuch as to be whitened from 
that which externally incurreth, another hath 
his Senſe ſo ordered, as that RY affected other- 
wiſe, That therefore'which is ſeen and appear- 
eth is not common. B 

| That by reaſon of the differing conſtitutions 
of the ſenſe we are not moved alike nor in the 
fame manner, is manifeſt from thoſ&{who have 
the Jaundice, and thoſe that are Pir-blind,. and 
thoſe that are affecled according to Nature. For 
as from the ſame object, ſome are ſo affected 
as to be Black, others Red, others White : ſo is it 
likewiſe conſonant to Reaſon, that they who 


are affected according to Nature, by reaſon of 


the different conſtitution of Senſes, are not mo- 
ved alike by the fame things but one way the 
White, another way the Black, another wa 

he whoſe eyes are. Blue, another way he whoſe 
eyes are black, whence we impoſe common 


names on things, having our ſelves proper and 


particular affections. 
Sect. 2. Of the End, cr chief Good. 

' | O theſe aſſertions (continueth Sexturs En- 
; ericus) concerning the Judicatories, a- 
- what they affert concerning End 
Of affections, ſome are plegſunt, ſome harſh 
and troubleſome, ſome nean: the harſh and trou- 
bleſome are il, whoſe end is grief; the pleaſant, 
good, whole end, which cannot be deceived, is 
pleaſure; the mean are neither good nor ill, 
whoſe end is neither good nor ill, which is an at- 
fection between pleaſure and grief. Affections 
therefore are the judges and ends of all things, 
and we live, ſay they, obſerving evidence and li- 
king, — in the reſt of the affections, Iiking 
in pleaſure. 

aertius faith, they aſſert two paſſions or af- 
fections, Grief and Pleaſure: Pleaſure, a ſoft 
ſmooth motion, Grzef, a harſh motion. One 
Pleaſure differeth not from another Pleaſure, 
nor is one Pleaſure {ſweeter than another Plea- 
ſure : this Pleaſure is coveted by all living crea- 
tures, the other ſhunned. 


: 


| They aſſert coporeal pleaſure to be our ulti- 


mate end, as Panætius ſaith in his Book of Sefs, + 


not cataſtematick, permanent pleaſure, which 
confiſteth in privation of Grief and a * void 
of all diſturbance, which Epicurus held. ok 

| e 
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| x. 4 he. Erd differeth from Beutitude, tor the 
End is ſome particular [pleaſure :: Bearitude is 


that which conſiſteth of a// particular pleaſures, | 


wherein are included both the paſt and future. 
Again, particular pleaſure is expetible in. it 
ſelf, Felicity, not in it ſelf, but for particular 
pleaſures. 7 a, 
That Pleafure is our chief end is manifeſt, in 
that from our firſt infancy, without any inſtru- 
Qion. of others, we naturally aim thereat, and 
having obtained it, ſeek nothing elſe. More. 
over, we avoid not any thing ſo much as its con- 


„grief. 

al is good, though proceeding from the 
moſt ſordid dithoneſt thing, as Hippoboras in his 
Bock of Sede: for, although the action be diſ 

honeſt, yet the pleaſure thereof is expetible in 
it ſelf, and g 5 
Indolencr, which Epicurus held, they eſteem 
not pleaſure, nor want of pleaſure, grief, for 
both theſe conſiſt in motion, but indolence and 
want of pleaſure conſiſts not in Motion, for In- 
dolence is like the ſtate of a fleeping Man. 

They hold, that ſome Men may not deſire 
pleaſure, 1. perverſity ot mind. 

All Spiritual Pleaſures and Pains ariſe not from 
corporeal pleafures and pains: for from the 
ſimple proſperity of our Country or our ſelf, we 
are affected with Joy. ä 

But neither the remembrance of paſt goods, 
nor expeQation of future compleat pleaſure, 
as Epicurus thought, for by time and expeQa. 
tion the motion of the Soul is diflolved. t Plea- 
ſure, according to Ariſtippus, is woroxen©, 
conſiſteth only in one part of time, the preſent : 
for the remembrance of paſt pleaſures, or ex- 
peCtation of the future, is vain and frivolous, 
and nothing appertaineth to Beatitude : but that 
only is good which is preſent. With thoſe 
pleaſures which he received heretofore, or thall 
receive hereafter, Ariſtippus ſaid, he was no- 
thing at all moved, the firſt being gone, the 
other not yet come, and what it will prove 
Al. ur. Hiſt. when it is come, is uncertain. Hence * he ar. 
. 14. . gued, that Men ought not to be ſollicitous ei. 

ther about things paſt or future, and that not 

to be troubled at ſuch things is a ſign of a con- 

{tant clear Spirit. He alſo adviſed to take care 

only for the preſent day, and in that day, only 

of the preſent part thereof, wherein ſomething 
was done or thought: for he ſaid, the preſent 
is only in our power, not the paſt or future, 
the one being gone, the other uncertain whe: 
ther ever it will come. | 
Neither do pleaſures confiſt meerly in ſimple 
+ fight or hearing, for we hear with delight thoſe 
who counterfeit Lamentation, and thoſe who 
lament truly, we hear with diſpleaſure. This 
- privation of Pleaſure and Grief they called 
mean jidtes. 
The Pleaſures of the Body are much better 
than thoſe of the Soul, and the Pains or Griefs 
. grnch Lie for — 7 ee thoſe 
who o actually, are moſt grievoully pu- 
niſhed. | : 
To grieve is more unnatural to us, to de- 
light, more natural: for which reaſon, much 
more care is requiſite for the ordering of one 
than of the other, yet, many times we reject 
things which effect pleaſure, as being grievous, 


+ Athen. deipn. 
12, 


4 


| 


{o that the concurrence of Pleaſures which ef- 
fecteth Beatitude, is very difficullt. 

; Moregyer they hold, that every wiſe Man 
doth not live pleaſantly, nor every wicked Man 
unpleaſantly, but ſo for the moſt part: for it is 
enough that a Man be affected and reduced by 
incidence of one fingle pleaſure. 


They held, that 1 Grief is the greateſt ill; + Cic. Tue: 
that Grief is not effected by every ill, but by the 9#«f- 4- 


unexpected and unforeſeen: that one Man is 
more grieved than another. - 


They aſſert, that Riches are efficient cauſes of 
pleaſure; yer not experible in themſelves. 


Sect. 3: Of Virtue. © 


1 AE L good confiſteth in Pleaſure, Virtue 


it felf is only laudable, 
ficient cauſe of Pleaſure. 

1 Nothing is juſt, honeſt; or 
Nature, but by Law ind Cuſtom: yet a good 
Man will do nothing that is evil, becauſe of the 


as being an he, (IR 


diſhoneſt by , 


Laert. 


cenſure or eſteem which would fall upon his 


actions, and * that ſuch a one is wile. 


ſelf, but for the ſake of thoſe things which pro- 
ceed from it. - 


A Friend is to be embraced for the uſe 


thereof as long as it remaineth ſound. 

Of Virtues, ſome are in the «7wi/e. 

Corporeal exerciſe conduceth to the acquiſiti- 
on of Vertue. 

A y_ Man is not ſubject to Envy, Love, or 
Sußerſtition, for all theſe proceed from the va- 
nity of Opinion: but he is ſubject ro Grief or 
Fear, as being Natural accidents, 


"— * 


HAF. V. 


How he went to Diony ſins his Court. 


* this time Dionyſius, the Sicilian Ty- 
rant flouriſhed, * to whom reſorted 
many Philoſophers, amongſt the reſt Ariſtip- 
| pus invited by his Sumptuous Magnificence. 
f Diony/tus asked him the reaſon of his com- 
ing: he anſwered, 1o give what I have, and to 
receive what I haue not, or, as others, when I 
wanted wiſdom, I went to Socrates, now I want 
Money, Icome to you. He ſoon infinuated in- 
to the favour of Dyony/tus, for he could con- 


* ? 


So C aſaubon 


Prudence is a good, yet not expetible in it reads, bur 
doubtleſs 


there is a de- 


fect in the 
We may ext. 


have of him, as the Body cheriſheth every part 


* Philoſtr. vit. 


+ Lacrt: 


form himſelf to every place, time, and perſon, 


act any part, conſtrue whatſoever hapned to the 


beſt : and thus enjoying preſent Pleaſure, never 


troubled himſelf tor the abſent. .As Horace. 


E very Condition, Habit, and Event, 
With Ariſtippus ſuits with all Content. 


OF his Compliance with Diony/cs's Humour 


there are theſe Inſtances. Dionyſius at a Feaſt + Laer. 


commanded; that all ſhould put on Purple 
Robes : Plato reſuſed, ſay ing, 


1 will 


ru 
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1 will not with @ ſormal Robe diſgrace, 
q M elf; who am a Man of manly Race. 


j | R r took it, and beginning to Dance, 
DSS1595:; / 


if it come pure, a mirthſul Fea 
ever corrupts a modeſt Breaſt, 


Another time ſuing to Dionyſius in the be 


Ty half of his Friend, he would not hear him; at 
laſt he threw himſelf at his feet, and his Peri 
on was granted ; for which being reprehended, 
Blame not me, ſaith he, but Dionyſius, whoſe 

a ears are in his feet. 


F Dionyſius ſhewed him three Courtezans, bid- 
ding him take his choice : he leading them all 
three away, ſaid, Paris was puniſhed for pre 
ferring one before the other two. * But, having 
broyght them ro the door, he diſmiſt rhem, as 
ready to contemn as accept : whereupon Strato 
(or as others Plato) told him, Tow only can 
wear old Garments and Rags, for which likewiſe 
they admired him that he would wear a thread 
bare, and a rich Mi/e/tan Cloak with equal de 
corum, accommodating himſelf to both. 

When Dionyſius did ſpit upon him, he took 
it patiently : for which being reproved, A/ 
ermen ſaid be, ſuffer tbemſelve to be wet all over 
that they may catch | x«&wy | a Gudgeon, and 
ſhall I be troubled at a little Spittle, who mean to 
* Which be, Tae * Bakvoy 2 * 
ing pronoun- — 
ced is equivocal ; for, g ſignifieth a Fiſh like a Gudgeon, and g- 
ve a Tyrant : as I find in a MS. Lexicon communicated by my learn- 
ed friend Mr. John Pearſn, g re,, g & ld; and 


again, Bevwyry 05 5 (read Bair®) aRgaanai@ g 
confirmed by Atben @us,  deipn. 7. — ; — 


Et. + He begged Money of Dionyſius, who ſaid 


to him, you told me a wiſe man wanted no- 

thing: give me, and we will talk of this after- 
ward. When Dionyſius had given it him, Noro, 
faith he, you ſee ] do not want. 

By this complaiſance he gained ſo much upon 
Dionyſius, that he had a greater eſteem for him 
than all the reſt of the Philoſophers, tho* ſome- 
times he ſpoke ſo freely ro Dionyſius, that he 
incurr'd his diſpleaſure. 

* To. Dionyſus asking why Philoſophers 
haunted the Gares of Rich Men, but Rich Men 
not thoſe of Philoſophers : Becauſe, faith he, 
the one knows what he wants, the other nor 

+ To Dionyſius, urging him to treat of Phi- 
loſophy: If zs ridiculous, faith he, if you learn 
of me what it is, to teach me when it ſhould be 
ſaid. Whereat Dionyſius diſpleaſed, bad him 
take the loweſt place, which he did quietly, 
ſaying, Tow have a mind to make this Seat more 

Athen. dcipn. Honourable. * The next day the Tyrant asked 
12. citing He- him him what he thought of that place wherein 
beeſander. he then ſate, in reſpect of that wherein he ſate 
the night before? He anſwered, they were a- 
like to him: to day, faith he, becauſe! left ir, 
it is contemned, what yeſterday was eſteemed 
the moſt Honourable, that where I fit to day 
eſteemed moſt honourable, which yeſterday, 
without me was, was accounted the loweſt. 


t Laert, 


+ Leit. 


leth out with others. <>3' 


; 8 * 
+ Being asked why Dionyſius fell out with f Larrt 
him, he anſwered, for the ſame reaſon he fal- 


* Dionyſiuss ſaying, (out of Sopbocler as Pla. · Lor 
tarch affirms, who aſeribes this to Zeno.) . 


| Who ver goes to a Tyrant, be 
A Servant is, ibo he came free. 


He immediate anſwered, - - 
No Servant is if be came free. | 


Dionyſius offering Plato a great ſumm of Mo- 
ney, which he refuſed: Ariſtippus being at the 
ſame time in the Court of Dionyſius, ſaid, Dio- 
nyſius beſtows his Liberality upon good grounds, 
to us who ask much, he giveth little, to Plato, 
who requiretſt nothing, he offereth much. 

+ Another time Helicon of Ogicut, one of f Flu. vit. 
Plato's Friends, having foretold an Eclipſe of the Pi. 
Sun, which when it fell out accordingly, he 
was much honoured for it: Ariſtippus jeſting 
with other Philoſophers, ſaid, he could torerel 
a ſtranger thing: they demanding what it was: 
[ Prognoſticate, ſaith he, that Plato and Diony- 


ar] will ere long be at variance, and ſo it hap- 
ne | 


—_— 
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CHAP. VI. 


_ 


His Amulators, 


HIS favour which he found with Diony- 
ſins, od Frome a the occaſion, for which 

he was maligned by the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
amongſt whom was, 3 

* Xenophon, who out of ill will to him, pub- * Laer. 
liſhed the + diſcourſe between him and Socrates j 1 ab, 
about Pleaſure. _ ns 

+ Plato likewiſe, through the ſame diſaffe- + Lært 
ion tacitly reprehends him, in Phædone, for 
being in /Egina at the time of Socrates his 
Death. + Plato being in Dionyſius his Court, 
when he was there, reproved his ſumptuous 
life: Whereupon Ariſtippus asked him, whe- 
ther he thought Dionyſius a good Man or not: 
Plato affirmed, he thought him good: Yet he, 
reply'd Ariſtippus, liverh much more ſumptu- 
ouſly ; theretore it is not incompatible with 
goodnels. | 

+ Phado likewiſe ſeemed to deride him, de- + Laert, 
manding who it was that ſmell'd ſo ſtrong of 
Unguents: It is I, unhappy Man that J am, an- 
ſwered Ariſtippus, and the Perſian King, who is 
more unhappy than I. But as other things are 
not the worſe for this, neither is a Man. * A* re 
Curſe on thoſe effeminate Perſons who brought t Sener. de ler- 
a Scandal upon ſo good a thing. c Clem. Alte 

+ Aſcbines alſo and he were ſometimes at + ror. 
difference: Once, after ſomè falling out be- 
twixt them, ra. N ſaid to him, ſhall we 
not be Friends, ſhall we not give over Fool - 
ing? Or, do you expect ſome Body ſhould 
kick us into kindneſs? Willingly, anſwered 
Aſchines. Now, faith Ariſtippus, remember, 
that though I am the Elder, yet I yielded firſt. 
Aſcbines reply'd, and juſtly, for you are better 


t Laert. . 


than I; I begun the enmity, you the reconcilement 
* Plutarch 


e bent 
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. 8. *P]urarch relates it thus; being Ellen out with 
Aſchines, he met one who asked him, Where 
i now your old Friendſbip, Ariſtippus? It ic aſleep, 


to Eſchines, An I ſo unhappy, faith he, an 
inconſideruble in qour eſteem, as not to deſerve 
Corredtion ? Aſchines anſwered, It is nothing 
ftrange, that exceeding by Nature in all things, 
vou ſhonld"finſt know what is fit to be done. 
Amiftbenes is to be numbred alſo amongſt 
thoſe, who wete diſpleaſed at his manner of 
Life, as appeateth by an Epiſtle of his. to that 
effect, extant amongſt the Socratick Epiſtles, 
to which 4riſtippes returned this Anſwer, 


1 IPL ; 1 ay * : 
+ Anftippus zo Antiſthenes. 
t Socratice „„ - 
* ent W areAnſtippus,znhappy beyondmeaſure, 
armer lerter VV bow. can woe be otherwiſe, living with a 
of Awiſthenes: Tyrant, daily eating and drinking deliciouſl 6 er. 
fumed with che Unenents, attired in rich looſe 
Garments hib en Tarentum: And none will 

ö deliver me from be cruelty of Dionyfius,who de- 

trains me nat as arude per ſon, hut one that is perf 

In SocratickTearmms , ſupplying me (as I ſaid) 

ii Mear, Unzzuents, Garments, and the like; 

— fearme neither the Judgments of Gods nor Men. 
"And now the misfortune 1s nuch increaſed ; 

* He hath he fte an me three Sicilian Virgins of 
extraordinaryeteanty, and many. Utenſils of Sil. 

| ver; and when this: Man will give over doing 
ſuch things I Knol not, you do well therefore to 
bie concerned for the miſeries of others.; in the 
requital whereof I rejoice in Jour happineſs, and 

return you thanks ; Farewel. - _ © +. 30 

, I The Figaywhich you have, lay up againſt winter, 
and the Cretan meakfor theſe things ſeem to be bet. 

1 8 re than * rie waſh and drink of the fountain 


as in ſuntmerandthat ſordid, as becomes a free per. 
xefudles, as ſon living wnder the Athenian Democracy: As for 


Tent met knew as "ſoon'as came into the City and J- 


Eriſtle ,” & which hon turite to me; Not the Sy raguſians, 
Nellen, Ageigen s Geloans, and the reſt of the Sicilians 
an hs Fcompalhunately. admire me; but + for my madneſs 
© yoga, in big inconfiderately to theſe unſeemly things, I 
nd read you. ti this curſe to fall upon me, that T may never 
A 11 be quit of theſe euilsʒ & becauſe being of years of 
RS; Wow 
| le, Dice 4% 5 | Sp. | 
ridiculous undergo hungen and cold, nor contemn glory, nor 
and acute tear a long beard; I will ſend you ſome great 
roy; for cohzte Lupines to gat, after you have alted Hercu- 
fan c les to the Boys , which things it 3s reported 
book ona J eſteem it net abſurd to diſcourſe and write : 
ing wich ad- But f any man Jporld ſpeak of Lupines to Dio- 
en dene. ny ius, 1 think it were againſt the rules of Ty- 
oper to  74my: Of the reſt, go and diſcoumſe tuith Simon 
Compaſſion, The Leatber-dreſſer;than whom you eſteem nothing 
Read, Tag Mere wiſe ; for Ia not allowed familiarity with 
is Wh ers,becauſeT live under obedience to others. 
ul, Notwithſtanding this jarring betwixt them, 
Peep: Ariſtippus was nothing backward in employing 
YE the Intereſt he had at Court, for ſome friends 


ſaith he; but I will awake it and going „ fe 
o| but with Mealmen and Vittuallers, ſuch as ſell nically. 


y 1 = of EnneacramaSgwear tbe ſame Garment in winter | 
0 


be flowing Rl overn d by a Monarch, I ſhould ſuffer thoſe | . 


retion, andÞretending to wiſdom, I would not 


Ie, will be ſer at liberty, neither put to death,nor * The Lettes 

fined, though they were very near death. * Let ſeem to be 

ot Antiſthenes know I have ſaved bis Friends, tifthenes * 
or he loves hot to converſe with Hyrants, this meant irc- 


Meat and Drink at Athens without fraud, and*Fhe Leathers 
ſuch az ſell thick Cloaths in cold weather, and . 
ſuch as ſerve | Simon, theſe are not Riches. | 

Diogenes followed the example of his Maſter 
Antiſthenes in deriding Ariſtippus,* calling him, , 
the Court. Spaniel. As Ariſtipus paſſed by, Do- 
genes buſied about waſhing Herbs, called to him, 
ſay ing, I yos had learned to do thus, you needed not 


have fo!lowed the Courts of Princes; and you, ſaid 


he, i Yon bad known how” to converſe with Men, 


needed not to haue waſhed Herbs; thus expreſſed 


by t Horace. : t Epiſt.r. 17. 
Diog. On herbs if Ariſtippus could have din d, | 
| The Company of Kings he had declirW. 


Arift. He who derides me, had be wit to uſe © 
8 The Company of Ringo, toould herbs refuſe, 


I mine. own Feſter ; thou the Peoples art, 

M choice is of the better, noblen part, 
I bya King maintain d, on Horſeback ride, 
Thou by the meaneſt people art ſupplyd, 
Than thoſe that do maintain thee thou art leſs ; 
Tet to want nothing varnly doſt profeſs. 


* Theodoris in his Book of SeQs, reproached . Laert. 
Ariſtippus, and Alexis the Comick Foet, in 1 Athen. Pen. 
his Galatea bringeth in a Servant ſpeaking thus 1 . 
of one of his Diſciples ; | 


aw 4 


My Maſter young on Rhetorick firſt intent, 
C 8 pe, his Study bent: 0. n 
1 N liud w 98 Fe 

am d Ariſtippus, ia te Men, 
Eſteem d for Le — ks 
A Talent him my Maſter gave to be 
His Scholar, but of Arts be none was taught, 
Save only Cookery ; that away be brought. 


— — 


} | 


—— 
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His Apothegms. 


Of Apotbegms (in * which kind he was con Sid. 
ceived to have an acuteneſs beyond all the 

other Philoſophers,) theſe are remembred. 5 
+ He once gave fifty drachms for a Patridge, t Laert. 
for which being reproved by another; you would 

have given a Peny ſor it faith he, which the other 
granting; ſo much, ſaith he, are fifty drachms 

o ME. | | 4 

Being demanded what was the greateſt be- 

nefit he had received by Philoſophy ; he an- 
ſwered , To converſe freely with all Men. 

Being reproached for living high; if AMAagni- 
ficence were a Sin, ſaith he, it would not be pra- 

Ciſed upon days of Feſtival to the Gods. | 

To one who asked wherein Philoſophers 
excelled other Men; Though: all Laws were a- 
boliſhed, ſaith he, we ſhould lead the fame Lives. 
Being demanded how the Learned differ from 


| 
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of Antiſthenes, to preſerve them from death; 
as this Letter of his ro Antiſthenes doth ma- 
Seratic E. Niteſt. | 

11, + The Locrian young Men of whont you write to 
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the unlearned, he anſwered; as Horſes unbaclet 


from ſuch az are well managed. 


Going into the houſe of a Courtezan,a young 
Man of the Company bluſhed, to whom he 


\ Roe FN ſaid; 


by - 1 
N 1 * 5 
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t Lark. 
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1 will not with a formal Robe diſerace, 
My Self; who am a Man of manly Race. 


But Aviſtippus took it, and beginning to Dance, 


aid! 


if it come pure, a mirthſul Feaſt 
ever corrupts a modeſt Breaſt, 


* Another time ſuing to Dionyſius in the be- 

half of his Friend, he would not hear him ; at 
laſt he threw himſelf at his feet, and his Peti 
on was granted ; for which being reprehended, 
Blame not me, ſaith he, but Dionyſius, whoſe 
ears are in his feet. 
Dionyſius ſhewed him three Courtezans, bid- 
ding him take his choice : he leading them all 
three away, ſaid, Paris was puniſhed for pre 
ferring one before the other two. But, having 
broyght them ro the door, he diſmiſt rhem, as 
ready to contemn as accept: whereupon Strato 
(or as others Plato) told him, Jou only can 
wear old Garments and Rags, for which likewiſe 
they admired him that he would wear a thread: 
bare, and a rich Mi/e/tan Cloak with equal de. 
corum, accommodating himſelf to both. 

When Dionyſius did ſpit upon him, he took 
it patiently : for which being reproved, I/ 
ermen ſaid he, ſuffer themſelve to be wet all over 
that they may catch | x«Cry ] a Gudgeon, ana 
ſhall Ibè troubled at a little Spittle, who mean to 
* Which be, Tae * Batvoy e 3 
ing pronoun- - 
ced is equivocal ; for, g ſignifieth a Fiſh like a Gudgeon, and g- 
ve a Tyrant : as I find in a MS. Lexicon communicated by my learn- 
ed friend Mr. John f earn, Bany@ 6 Tvcer Gr, g- 6 ls; and 


again, Bavwyy 05 6 Y - (read Baird SN g 
confirmed by Athen æus, * deipn. 7. 19. a — 


Let. He begged Money of Dionyſius, who ſaid 


to him, you told me a wiſe man wanted no- 
thing: give me, and we will talk of this after- 
ward. When Dionyſius had given it him, Noro, 
faith he, you ſee I do not want. 
By this complaiſance he gained ſo much upon 
Dionyſius, that he had a greater eſteem for him 
than all the reſt of the Philoſophers, tho' ſome: 
times he ſpoke ſo freely to Dionyſius, that he 
incurr'd his diſpleaſure. 
* To Dionyſius asking why Philoſophers 
haunted the Gares of Rich Men, but Rich Men 
not thoſe of Philoſophers : Becauſe, faith he, 
the one knows what he wants, the other not 
＋ To Dionyſius, urging him to treat of Phi- 
loſophy: If zs ridiculous, ſaith he, if you learn 
of me what it is, to teach me when it ſhould be 
ſaid. Whereat Dionyſius diſpleaſed, bad him 
take the loweſt place, which he did quierly, 
ſaying, Jou have a mind to make this Seat more 
* Arhen, dcipn. Honourable. * The next day the Tyrant asked 
12. citing He- him him what he thought of that place wherein 
ceſander. he then ſate, in reſpect of that wherein he ſate 
the night before? He anſwered, they were a- 

like to him: to day, faith he, becauſe ! left it, 

it is contemned, What yeſterday was eſteemed 

the moſt Honourable, that where I fir to day 

eſteemed moſt honourable, which yeſterday, 


t Laert, 


+ Lier. 


him, he anſwered, for the ſame reaſon he fal- 
leth out with others. | 1 o<4 


tarch affirms, who aſcribes this to Zeno.) 


ius will ere long be at variance, and ſo it hap- 


— 
PART. IV. 
{ Being asked why Diony/is fell out with Lr 


- 


Dionyſius's ſaying, (out of Sophocles as Plau. - Laert. 


ho &er goes to a Tyrant, be 
A Servant is, tho' be came free. 


He immediate anſwered, - - 
No Servant is if be came free. 


Dionyſius offering Plato a great ſumm of Mo- 
ney; which he refuſed: Ariſtippus being at the 
ſame time in the Court of Dionyſius, ſaid, Dio- 
nyſius beſtows his Liberality upon good grounds, 
to us who ask much, he giveth little, to Pato, 
who requiret nothing, he offereth much. 

+ Another time He/icon of Cyzicus, one of f Plat vit. 
Plato's Friends, having foretold an Eclipſe of the P.. 
Sun, which when it fell out accordingly, he 
was much honoured for it: Ariſtippus jeſting 
with other Philoſophers, ſaid, he could foretel 
a ſtranger thing: they demanding what it was: 
[ Prognoſticate, ſaith he, that Plato and Diony- 


ned. 


_— WW D —_— 
_— 


CHAT: ::FL 


His Aimulators. 


HIS favour which he found with Diony- 
ſires, was perhaps the occaſion, for which 
he was maligned by the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
amongſt whom was, 8 
* Xenophon, Who out of ill will to him, pub- Laert. 
liſhed the + diſcourſe between him and Socrates} — 
about Pleaſure. — 
+ Plato likewiſe, through the ſame diſaffe- + Lært 
Sion tacitly reprehends him, in Phædone, for 
being in ÆAgind at the time of Socrates his 
Death. + Plato being in Dionyſius his Court, T.. 
when he was there, reproved his ſumptuous 
life: Whereupon Ariſtitpus asked him, whe- 
ther he thought Dionyſius a good Man or not: 
Plato affirmed, he thought him good: Yet he, 
reply'd Ariſtippus, liverh much more ſumpru- 
ouſly z; theretore it is not incompatible with 
goodnels. | 

+ Phedo likewiſe ſeemed to deride him, de- + Laert, 
manding who ir was that ſmell'd ſo ſtrong of 
Unguents: It is I, unhappy Man that J am, an- 
ſwered Ariſtippas, and the Perſian King, who is 
more unhappy than I. But as other things are 
not the worſe for this, neither is a Man. * A rt 
Curſe on thoſe effeminate Perſons who brought t Senec.de le 
a Scandal upon ſo good a thing. fice Clem. Alex. 

+ Aſcbines alſo and he were ſometimes at + ror. 
difference: Once, after ſomè falling out be- 
twixt them, Ne. <7 ſaid to him, ſhall we 
not be Friends, ſhall we not give over Fool- 
ing? Or, do you expect ſome Body ſhould 
kick us into kindneſs? Willingly, anſwered 
Aſchines. Now, faith Ariſtippus, remember, 
that though I am the Elder, yet I yielded firſt. 


without me was, was accounted the loweſt, 


| Aſchines reply'd, and juſtly, for you are better 


than I; I begun the enmity, you the reconcilement 
* Plutarch 


PART IV. 


ARISTIPPOS 


— 
BT 


p. i cobib, x Plutarch relates it thus; being fallen out with 
Aſcbines, he met one who asked him, Where 
1 now your old Friendſpip, Ariſtippus? It is aſleep, 
ſaich he 3 bat I wil! awake it and going ſtraight 
to Eſchines, Am ] ſo unbappy, ſaith he, and ſo 
mnconſiderable in your eſteem, as not to deſerve 
Correttion ? ÆAſchines anſwered, It is nothing 
flrange, that exceeding by Nature in all things. 
you ſhonld"firſt know what is fit to be done. 

Amiſthenes is to be numbred alſo amongſt 
thoſe, who were diſpleaſed at his manner of 
Life, as appeateth by an Epiſtle of his. to that 
effect, extant amongſt the Socratick Epiſtles, 
to which Ariſtippus returned this Anſwer, 


| + Ariſtippus 70 Antiſthenes. 
f Socratite A 

Epiſh. 9. 
oe ly 
anſwering 4 
former letter 
of Antiſthenes. 


| E are,Anſtippus,znbappy in# meaſure, 
} y bow can toe be otherwiſe, living with a 
Tyrant, daily eating and drinking deliciouſiy, per. 
umed with chaiceſt Unguents: attired in 55 0 7 
Garments brought from Tarentum: And none will 
deliver me from the cruelty of Dionyfius,who de- 

"rains me: not as arude per ſon, but one that is ver 
in Socrdtick learning; ſupplying me (as I ſaid) 
with Meat, Unguents, Garments, and the lite; 
fearing neuher the Judgments of Gods nor Men. 
And now the misfortune is much increaſed ; 
He hath beſtowed 
extraordinaryiheauty, and many. Utenſils of Sil. 
ver; and when this. Man will give over doing 
ſuch things I know not, you do well therefore to 
be concerned for the miſeries of others.; in the 
requital whereof I rejoice in ”"e happineſs, and 

return you thanks ; Farewel. 

The Figgywhich you habe, lay up againſt winter, 
and theCxetan meatfor theſe things ſeem to be bet. 
1 2 ter than f richeg, waſh and drink of the fountain 
aller of ce, the ſame Garment in winter 
mnctead of as in ſuntmer,andthat ſordid, as becomes a free per- 


2 


yaw de ö , . > 
tender el Anew as ſoon 'as ] came into the City and I 


piſtle, 4s of which you write to me; Now the 3 
ene op, Agrigentines, Geloans, and the reſt of the Sicilians 
3 . compaſſunately admire me, but t for my madneſs 
at hege, in coming inconſiderately to theſe unſeemly things, I 
uud read yoy toi ſh this curſe to fall upon me, that I may never 
N õj¼]je es be 
© teig s- , 
role, Dorice; 40 
a ridiculous 
and acute 
rony ; for 
F*CBACTev 
Mnfeth to 
book on a 


retion, and pretending to wiſdom, I would not 
undergo bunger and cold, nor contemn glory, nor 
wear a long beard; I will ſend you ſome great 
white Lupines to eat, after you have ated Hercu- 
les to the Boys ; of which things it is reported 
you eſteem it not abſurd to diſcourſe and write : 


lung wich ad- But if ary man ſhould ſpeak of Lupines to Dio- 
non, nyſius, 1 think it were againſt the rules of Ty- 
le bent- which is not Of th 
. Alex. Proper to ranny : f re 


reſt. go and diſcourſe with Simon 
Compaſſion, The Leatber-dreſſer, than whom you eſteem nothing 
dead, Tag re Wiſe 3 for I am not allowed familiarity with 
[tees Mrtificers becauſe I Irve under obedience to others. 
wil, Notwithſtanding this jarring betwixt them, 
Peep: Ariſtippus was nothing backward in employing 
td, the Intereſt he had at Court, for ſome triends 

of Antiſthenes, to preſerve them from death; 

as this Letter of his ro Antiſthenes doth ma- 
"xrapic E. nifeſt. | 


Pt. 11, i The Locrian young Men of whon you write to 


on me three Sicilian Virgins of 


Mikalos, as ſon living under the Athenian Democracy: As for 


he following and govern'd by a Monarch, T ſhould ſuffer thoſe | . 


uit of theſe evils, * becauſe being of years of 


me, will be ſet at liberty, neither put to death, nor, The Letter 
fined, though they were very near death. * Let ſeems to be 7 
not Antiſthenes know I have ſaved bis Friends, rifthenes —_ 
for be loves not to converſe with "Tyrants, chismeantirc- 
but with Mealmen and Vittuallers, ſuch as ſel! nically. 
Meat and Drink at Athens witrhour fraud, and — LONDEN 
Jucy as ſell thick Cloaths in cold weather, and ener- 

ſuch as ſerve F Simon, theſe are not Riches. 

Drogenes followed the example of his Maſter 
Antiſthenes in deriding Ariſtippus, x calling him 
the Court Spaniel, As Ariſlipus paſſed by, Dio- 
genes buſied about waſhing Herbs, called to him, 
ſaying, If yo# had learned to do thus: you needed not 
hade followed the Courts of Princes; and you, ſaid 
he, if Yon had known how to converſe with Men, 
needed not ta have waſhed Herbe; thus expreſſed 
by t Horace. 


Diog. On herbs if Ariſtippus could have din'd, 
| The Company of Kings he had declin d. 


Ariſt. He who derides me, had be wit to uſe 
The Company of Kings, coould herbs refuſe, 


" Imine.own Feſter; thou the Peoples art, 
My choice is of the better, nobler part, 

. T bya King maintain d, on Horſeback ride, 
Thou by the meaneſt people art ſupply'd, 
Than thoſe that do maintain thee thou art leſs , 
Tet to want nothing varnly doſt profeſs. 


* Theodor in his Book of SeQs, reproached . Lare, _ 
Ariſtippus, and Alexis the Comick Poet, in + Ken. Deipn, 
his Galatea bringeth in a Servant ſpeaking thus 1. 

of one of his Diſciples ; 


* Lacrt- 


+ Epiſt. r. 17; 


My Maſter young on Rhetorick firſt intent, 
New 1 bee, his Study bent: . . 
A Cyrenzan ud at Athens then, 

Nam d Ariſtippus, juſtly firſt of Mer, 
Eſteem d for 2 and Luxury, 

A Talent him my Maſter gave lobe 
His Scholar, but of Arts he none was taught, 


Save only Cookery ; that away be brought. 


— — 


| 


1 — 


CHAP. VI. 
Hzis Apothegms. 


* 
Of Apothegms (in * which kind he was con. Sid. 
ceived to have an acuteneſs beyond all the 
other Philoſophers,) theſe are remembred. f 
+ He once gave fifty drachms for a Patridge, t Leer. 
for which being reproved by another; you would | 
have given a Peny for it faith he, which the other 
granting; ſo much, ſaith he, are fifty drachms 
I0 Me. | 
Being demanded what was the greateſt be- 
nefit he had received by Philoſophy ; he an- 
{wered , To converſe freely with all Men. 
Being reproached for living high; it Magni- 
ficence were a Sin, ſaith he, it would not be pra- 
Ciſed upon days of Feſtival to the Gods. . 
To one who asked wherein Philoſophers 
excelled other Men; Ihough all Laws were a- 
boliſhed, faith he, we ſhowld lead the ſame Liver. 
Being demanded how the Learned differ irom 
the unlearned, he anſwered, az Horſes unbackt 
from ſuch as are well managed. 
Going into the houſe of a Courtezan, a young 
Man of the Company bluſhed, to whom he 
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ARISTIPPUS © 


PAR 


ſaid, It ie not ill to 20 in,but not tobe able tocome 
out. 

To one who deſired him to reſolve a Rid- 
dle, Thou fool, faith he, why wouldſt thou have 


me reſolve that which unreſolved finds us ſuch 


entertainment? | 5 

He ſaid, it zs better to be a Beggar than un. 
learned, for one wants only Riches, the other Hu- 
manity. g 

Being reviled, he went aloof off; he that 
reviled, asked why he fled ; Becauſe ſaith he, 0 
ſpeak ill is in your power not to bear is in mine. 

One ſaying, he ſaw Philoſophers at the gates 
of rich Men, and Phyſicians, ſaith he, at the gates 
of the Sich; but no Man would for that reaſon 
chooſe to be ſick rather than a Phyſician. 

To one who boaſted he learned much; As 
they, faith he, who eat and exerciſe much, are 
n; better than thoſe who eat only to ſatisfie Na- 
ture, neither are they Learned who make large, 
but profitable Collections. | | 

An Oratour IN for him, and gaining 
the Cauſe, asked him, What are you the better 
for Socrates ? So much, faith he, as that I make 
good thoſe things which you alledged in my defence. 

He inſtructed his Daughter Arete to contemn 
all that is too much. : 

Toone who demanded what hjs Son would 
be the better for Learning; I in nothing elſe, 
in this, faith he, hat in the Theatre one ſtone 
ſhall not fit upon another. 

Of one who would have preferred his Son to 
him, he demanded 500 Drachms, For ſo much, 
ſaith the other, I can buy a Slave ; Do ſo, an- 


* Plat. de puer. ſered he, and then you will have two(* your Son, 


educ, 


and him you buy.) 
He ſaid he took money of his friends, not to 
make uſe of it himſelf, but to let them know 
the right uſe of it. | | 
Being reproached for entertaining an Oratour 


him. Ariſtippus gave him way, and after a little 
pauſe, coil you dine with me, ſaith he? whereto he 
conſenting:W hy hen, continues he, do you reprove 
me ? Tie not the feaft but the coſt wb; 
demn. . 

His Servant being upon a Journey, weaty with 
carrying of Money; Throw away, {faith he,whar 
is too much, and carry as much as youcan. 


+ He bad bis faves aw.yy his Money throw, + Hora. Sit, 
Becauſe ore. charg d with weight they went too ſlow, 2. 3. 


ch you con- 


ers of the Veſſel were Pyrates, he took his de inen. 
Money and counted it, then let it fall into the 
Sea, as unwillingly, and fighed:: Some affirm, 
that he faid, It ic better theſe Periſh for Ari- 
ſtippus, han Ariſtippus for them. a 
e reffpved Men for /ookmg Aon Goods ex- 
poſed to ſale, and taking no care te furniſh their 
Minds, others aſcribe this to Diogenes. = 
Living in A., he was ſeized by Antaphernes? 
the King's Lieutenant, whereupan one fiying 
to him, and where is now Four. confidence? 
When, faid he, you fool, fhould* L he confident, 
if not now, when I ſhall meet wich tiphernes. 
Thoſe who forſook Puflote ph ts apply 
themſelves to Mechanical Sciences, he compar 
to the Szitors of Penelope, the) could get rhe good 
ws of Melantho, Polydora, agd others of tbe 
Servants, but could not obtain the Miſtreſs in 
marriage. Not unlike is that of Auto, who faid. 
that Ulyſſes, when he went to Hell, ſaw all the 
Dead, and ſpoke to them, but could not come 
ſo much as to the Sight of the Queen. 
Being demanded whatBoys ought to learn; 
That, ſaith he, which they ought 10 prattiſe 
when they are Men. 1 | 
To one vrho accuſed him for 
crates to Dionyſius e To Soeratgs, faith he,“ I 
went for alda, Education; do Dionyſius for 


to plead his Cauſe; and when I would feaſt, raid ia, Recreation. 


faith he, I hire a Cook. 

- To one who boaſted of his ſwimming, Are 
not you aſhamed, faith he, to glory in the proper. 
ty of a Dolphin. 

Being demanded wherein the Learned differd 
from the Unlearn'd ; Send them naked to ſtran- 
gers, ſaith he, and you ſhall ſee. NE? 

To one who boaſted he could drink much 
without being drunk ; So, laith he, can a Mule. 

Being blam'd that he took Money being 


the Diſciple of Socrates, and juſtly, faith he, 


For Socrates, when they ſent him Wheat and 
Vine, took a little for bis preſent uſe, and ſent 
back the reſt the chief of all the Athenians were his 
Purveyors nine Eutichy des, a mercenary Servant. 
Being reprov'd by Plato for buying a great 
uantity of Fiſh s They coſt me, faith he, but an 
bolus,zwould not you have given ſo much for them? 
To which Plato aſſenting, It rs not that I am 
profuſe then, ſaith he, but that you are covetous. 
Simon Pantler to Dionyſius, a Phrygian 3 a 
Man of ill conditions, brought him to his 
houſe paved curiouſly with marble ; Ariſtip- 
pus ſpits in his face, whereat the other growing. 
angry, I could not find faith he, a fitter place. 
Being demanded how Socratos died; As 1 
would wiſh to do, ſaith he. | 
Polyxenus the Sophiſt coming to his houſe, and 
ſeeing there Women and a great feaſt, reproved 


To a Courtezan who told him ſhe was with 
Child by him: 15 know that no more, ſaid he, 
than if paſjing through a Buſh, you ſhould ſay this 
Thorn pricked you. | WET 

To one who blamed him, that he took Mo- 
ney of Dionyſius, Plato a Book; he anſwer d, 
I want Money, Plato Books. . : 


who ſeemed” exceſſively to compaſſionate his rang. min 
loſs, lou have but one field,” I have three let; 
roy ſhould not I rather grieve for you ? It is mad- 
nels (adds Plutarch) to lament for what is loſt, 
and not «rejoice for what is left. | 

* When one told him, the Land is loſt for. So. EH 
your ſake ; Better, faith he, zs it that the Land 
be loſt for me, than ] for the Land. 

Seeing one angry vent his Paſſion in words; + Stob. E 
Let us not, faith he, ſit words to our anger, but 99: 
appeaſe our anger with words, | 

Seeing a little Womanexceeding fair; This Stb. Ell 
laith he, 15 a little Evil, but 4 great Beaui 121. 
They who invert theſe words; and read, a lit- 
tle fair one, but great evil, miſtake the mean- 
ing of 2 who plays upon that ordinary 
Saying, apply ing the inverſion to his own luxu- 
rious humour. | 
I Io one,who demanded his advice whether . 5. Ell 
he ſhould Marry or no: He ſaid no, If you 185. 
take a fair Wife, ſaith he, ſhe will be common, if 
foul, a fury. * He 


T 


V. 


* Being at Sea, and underſtanding the own- + 4c, GG 


dom $9- | 


1 
Having lolt a great Farm, he ſaid to one, , pl 4. 
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229» 


Lari. 


+ A Chria is a 


ſhort comme- 


moration, . 


aptly relating 
or 


the ſpeech 


« 51b. Eb. * He uſed to adviſe young Men to cdrry ſuch 


210. 


Proviſion, as in à Ship-wrack they might ſwim a- 
way toit hal. | 

+ As a Shooe that is 100 big is unfit for uſe, ſo 
is agreat eſtate ; the bigneſs of the Shooe trou- 
bles the wearer , Wealth may be uſed upon occa- 
ſion either wholly, or in part. 


CHA P. VIIL 
His Writings. 


* Ome affirm (of whom is Soficrates) that he 
8 wrote nothing at all: others that he wrote, 
The Libyan Hiſtory, three Books dedicated to 
Dionyſius. 
Dialogues twenty five(or rather twenty three; 
for the number ſeems corrupt) in one Book; 
ſome in the Attic Dialett, others in the Dorick: 
their Titles theſe: 1. Artabazrs. 2. To the ſhip- 
wrackt. 3. To Exiles. 4. Jo a poor man. 5. Io Lais. 
6. Io Porus. 7. Io Lais concerning a Looking glaſs. 
8. Hermias. g. Ihe Dream. 10. Io the Cup-bearer. 1 L. 
Philomelus. I 2. Io Servants. 13. Io thoſe who repro- 
ved him for uſing old tine, and common Home n. 14. 
To thoſe who reproved him for feaſting. 15. An epi. 
file to Arete.16.1o the Olympick exerciſer.17. An 
Interrogation. 18. Another Interrogation. 19.T A 
Chria to Diony ſius. 20. Another on an Image. 21. 
Another on Dionyfius's Daughter. 22. Io one wo 
conceived himſelf diſhonoured. 23. Io one who 


{ame Nature. 


Lert. 


2 


Perſon. The 
third of theſe (vx. to Dionyſius's Daughter) Voſſius inſerts amongſt the Greek 
Hiſtories z if that were 


Hiſtorical, it is likely this ro Dionyſius was of the 


Exercitations fix Books: . 
* Of Pleaſure mentioned by Laertius in the 
Life of Epicurus. | 5 
of Phiſobey, out of which Laertius cites, 
that Pythagoras was ſo named, becauſe he ſpake 
. no leſs truth than Pythius. x 
Of the Luxury of the Antients, fout Books, con- 
taining examples of thoſe who indulged to 


ler in vit- love and pleaſure; as, the love of t Empedocles 


to Pauſanias, in the firſt Book; of Crateato her 
Son Periander, of r to the Concubine of 
Hermias in the fourth,of Socrates to Alcibiades, 
Xenophon to Clincas, Plato to Aſter, Xenocrates 
to Prolemo. But, theſe latter inſtances ſhew, 
that theſe Books were not writ by this Ariſtip- 
Ms. 
Epiſles, four are extant under his name, in 
the Socratick Collection, put forth by Leo Al. 
latins. 
* Socion and Panetins reckon his Treatiſes 


thus, 


Of Diſcipline. 

Of FT an Exhortation. 
Artabagus. | 
The Shipwrackt. 

The Baniſh'd. 
Exercitations fix. 

ria three. 

To Lais. 

To Porus. 

To Socrates, 

Of Fortune. 


— 


— — — 


CHAP. IX. 


H 1s Deal b. 


x = lived long with Divny/izs, at laſt 

1 his Daughter Arete ſent to him, to defire 
him that he would come to Cyrene to her, to 
order her Affairs; for, that ſhe was in danger of 
oppreſſion by the Magiſtrates. Ariſtippus here- 
upon took leave of Dionyſius, and being on his 
'oyage, fell Sick by the way, and was foreed to 
put in at Lipare, an Molius Iſland, where he 
dyed, as may be gathered from this Epiſtle, 


which he then ſent to his Daughter. 
Received your Letter by Teleus, wherein you 55 lpplic Ef 
1 deſire me to make all poſſible baſte to Cyrcne,” RI 
becauſe your buſineſs with the Prefetts goeth net 
to your Mind, and your Husband is unfit to mauuge 
your domeſtick affairs, hy reaſon of his baſhfulneſs, 
and being accuſtomed to a retired life, remote from 
the publick.Wherefcre as ſoon as I got leave of Di- 
ony ſius, I/ d towards you, and being upon my 
journey, fell ſick by the way at Lipara, where the 
friends of Sonicus provide carefully for me, with 
ſuch humanity, as is needful for one near death. As 
for your demand, that reſpect you ſhould give 
theſe whom I manumiſed, who profeſs they will 
never deſert Ariſtippus whilſt they bave 
Strength; but, ever ſerve him and you ; truſt 
them in all things , they have learned from 
me not to be Tale For your ſelf, I adviſe 
you to apply your ſelf to the Magiſtrates, which 
counſel will profit you, if you affett not rather to 
have much: Iou will live moſt at eaſe,if you contemn 
exceſs, forghey cannot be ſo unjuſt as to leave your 
in tant. You have two Orchards left ſufficient to 
maintain you plentifully:and that poſſeſſion in Ber- 
nicia,rf alone loft you, tocre ſufficient to ſupply you 
fully. I do not counſel you to neglect ſmall «34a ; 
but not to be troubled for ſmall things, ſince vexas- 
tion is not good even for great. If when I am dead, 
you want my advice for the education of young A- 
riſtippus,go to Athens, and above all, eſteem Xan- 
tippe, and Myrto, who have often ſpoke to me to 
bring you to the Eleuſinian Feſtivals. Whilſt you 
lead 1hzs pleaſant hfe with theſe. let the Cyrenzan 
Prefetts be as unjuſt as they pleaſe, in your natu- 
ral + endthey cannot prejudice you. Endeavour to + Pleaſure, 
live with Xantippe and Myrto, as I did heretofore 
with 3 your ſelf to their Cn. 
verſation ;, for, Pride is not proper in that place. 
If * Tyrocles, the Son of Socrates.zvho lived with x Leo Allatius 
me at Megara, come to Cyrene, it will be well reads Lampro- 
done to ſupply him, and to reſpef as your own cles; but, 
Son. If you will not nurſe a Daughter, becauſe of ,; SS 75 * 
the great trouble it gives you, ſend for the Daugh- proctes was 
ter of Eubois, to whom you have heretofore ex. dead long be- 
preſr ſo much kindneſs, and nam d after my Mo- fore; See Life 
ther, and I have alſo often called ber my friend. A. 3 
bove all,take care of little Ariſtippus, that he may | 


be worthy of ur, and of Philoſopby :For this Ileave 


I Ariſtippus to Arete. + Sor. Epiſt, 
27. 


him as his true Inheritance, the op of bzs eſtate 


finds the Cytenzan Magiſtrates adverſaries. But 
you writ me not word that any offered to take that 
away from = Re joice dear Daughter, in the poſ- 
feſfion of thoſe Riches which are in your power,and 
make your ſon poſſeſs em likewiſe:1wiſh [4 were my 


ſon;but being dif E of that hope, I depart with 
2 


this aſſurance, 


\ 
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F 139 Wo ARISTIPPOS #1 "FT 
N Ire 4 ie bur not tobe able ro come him. . Ariftippus * hm wa) 2 x 7 little 
N 5 7 £ paulſe,zoi/! you dine with me, Aith he? whereto he 
10 one who defired him to A a Rid-·conſenting ben, continues he, d abit reprove 


| dle, Thou fool, faith he, w ldft thou 22 we ? *Tis not the feaft but” the colt eobjch you con. 
: ; ol Wy us ſuch] demn. © 
a 2 ab af * | "His Servant being fd 2 jay with 
- He ſaid, it 4s better to be a Begga? than un carrying of Money; Throw away, {ih 8 
. \ for one wants only Necker, gs other Hue is too much,and carry as much as yauean..  _ 
hic thy 0 — St, 
* reviled, he went aloof. off; he that + He bad hir flaves are \ Money ; at 


'd 4 Dt ent too 27 3 
mt 4 acked why he fled 4 Becauſe th re Becauſe ore-charg'dwith weig bey: to ſlow. 


, 
of 2 Na 7 5 bh Eich * at r, Money and 7 2 then let Ir all ; into. the 
| dS UNWLKAN ailirm, 
ue Sick, bid no Men pad 1 115 he Lad, It of better theſe Ferifh for rb 
3 chooſe o be fick rather than a »/161aN. Fe u 28 Ariſti us far chem: | 
| | 22 one who boaſted ha, 3 e 4 55 01 . i n = 2 800 . 
= | eh faith * wy gel 3 * 7 ifs X. poſed: to Me, and taking no care To form their 
| | mf beter D r, others aſcribe this 8 Bier, 
| 2 e _— age, * ing in 4 %a, he was ſeized by Antaphernes) 
1 but profitable 2 5 5 * 2 k EY Kings L Lic wheels one ein 
5 | 2 one eim on 8 20 { gaining to Him, and where 15 nowy Yar pa regs X 
| for Soerates ? So — faith he, as that I make es faid 17 88 ogg E 5 wi | 
good thoſe things which 3 you alledgedi in my 2 Thok who Farlok 5 1 15 . ; 
al 25. "OR "9 W themſelves to Merbunicul Sciences, he compard 
| Toone who demanded what hb Son 2 —— 5 6 N del rbey PR ad . 
| 2 baue for ng he 7; che 1 Servants, bus could ar po The Miftreſs . in; 
Wl in this, faith he, that in t ealre one flone * Not unlike is that of e, who 
1 hall not ſit upon another. | rTIage. ;, . 
| Of ho would have preferred his Son to that {yſſes, when he went e law all the 
; 4 00 Ba For ſo much, Dead, and ipoke to them, but i not come - 
— — I — buy a Slave. ; Do ſo, an- much a8 fh the Sal of b Queen... 
| g demand v S-OUgNht. to eam; 
-r ered he, and then you bene ue für, Son, 125, Rü . which 750 a zo rratiſe i: 
_ and him you buy.) F his fr | when they are Men. 
He ſaid he took money o iends, not to To 2 who accuſed him for. fon — 
make uſe > 7 himſelf, but to let them 8 * . or + To in n 1 
it. 3 
c 
S5 n A f 
8 To a Court&an kd told him ſhe was with ' 
ith he, bee of his ſwimming, Are N by kim TI Anoto that uo more, fai he, 
af oor faith he, 20 glory in the proper. Fr bes + "- ng Buſes ſhould Jajithic . 
„ee wherein the Learned differ d To one who blamed him, thar heltbok 540. AY 
from the Unlearn'd ; Send LG naked to ſtram 12 yo an Th - laro a Bock; he N | 
1 n = oo feof apo + drink? much] f Having jolt a great Farm, be faid to oe + yh Pla. d 7 
3 horny So, faith he, can a Mule. who ſcemed exceſfively toZeompatſionate His rang. ain | 
without r 4 fiat ke ook Mone being loſs, 29% have. but one eld) 15 Have three It 
Being Ie of Socrates, and jaſtiy, faith "he, 0h ſhould not I rather grievefe on It is el, 
- the kg - nt bim hear al nels (adds Plutarch) to lament for Nh 18 lot, 
e 22 yh em uſe, and ſent and not ice for what is left 
Wine ook a little for Dis «pref 1 his} * When one told him the Land is loſt Fd Stob. 251% 
ꝗ8ꝙ2ͤ n —5 0 k our ſake; Berter, ſaith he, ic it bor the Land 
. oor ar a great be elf for me, than 1 for thg Dal. 
—_ er Fin They coſt me, ſaith he, but an] f Seeing one angry vent his Paſſion i in words; + Stab, £4 
Ghote would not you have grven ſo much for them? [Le dro ky 8 Kirh he, 160 . % dur anger;but 99 
To which Palo aſſenting, 5 ir not that I am ge a We a Wos 56 e cling fair Thi Ses 20. 
Pe then, n,, Thr a Phi 8 he, zs a little Evil, bug. a great. Beau a 
Simon Pantler to 2 * ED his The I invert. theſe wordt and read, a lit- 
— - Was with marble ; Ariſtip- tl File one, but great evil, miſtake the mean- 
pry Fan in his face, 8 the other growing in of arift pps, , who play S upon that air 
3 I could not find faith he, a . 11 105 — > APP ns * inverſion to his own. luxu- 
4 5 An h Minh la 1 , F | ＋ To one, who demanded his advice whether + gud. Eth 
55 ns ese hiſt coming to his houſe and he ſhould Marry or no : He faid no, If you 18; 
© ran xa feaſt, reproyed tale a fair Wife, faith he, /he will be common, if 
ſeeing there Women and a great it, rep 8 * Ha 
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6 510b. 85h, * He uſed to adviſe young Men to carry ſuch 

210 Proviſion, as in à Ship-wrack they might ſwim 4- 
way wit hal. | | 

7 As a Shoot that is 160 big ks unfit for uſe, ſo 

is agreat eſtate ; the bigneſs of the Shooe trou- 

bles the weater , Wealth may be uſed upon occa- 

«fron either wholly, or in part. 


4.5tob, Eb. 
229. 


1 


1 CHAP. VIII. 
| His Writings, 


#xOme affirm (of whom is Sofferetes) that he 

wrote nothing art all : others that he wrote, 
The Libyan Hiſtory, three Books dedicared ro 
Dionyſius. 

Dialagues twenty five(or rather twenty three; 
for the number ſeems corrupt) in one Book; 
ſome in the Atticꝶ Dialect, others in the Doric: 
their Titles theſe: 1. Artabuzxs. 2. To the ſhip- 
wrackt. 3. To Exiles. 4. Io a poor man. 5. Io Lais. 
6. Io Por us. 7. Io Lais concerning a Looking glaſs. 
8. Hermias. g. Ihe Dream. 10. Io the Cup-bearer.1 1: 
Philome lus. 12. Jo Servants. 13. Io thoſe who repro- 
ved him for uſing old wine, and common Nomen. 14. 
To thoſe who reproved him for feaſting. 15. An epi- 
file to Arete. 16. Jo the 2 exerciſer.17. An 
+ A Chile is a Interrogation. 18. Another Interrogation. 19. A 
ſhore comme · Chria to Diony ſius. 20. Another on an Image. 21. 
norton, Another on Dionyfius's Daughter. 22. Io one who 
1. 0 * conceived himſelf diſhonoured. 23. Io one who 
os of foe endeaoured 10 groe advice. 
Perſon. The 


d Laerf. 


CHAP. IX 
His Death; 
TJ Aving lived long with Dianyſiur, at laſt 
11 his Daughter 4rere ſent to him, to defire 
him that he would come to Cyrene to her, to 
order her Affairs; for, that ſhe was in danger of 
oppreſſion by the Magiſtrates. Ariſtippus here- 
upon took leave of Dionyſius, and being on his 
'oyage, fell Sick by the way, and was forced to 
pur in at Lipara, an Moliun Iſland, where he 
dyed, as may be gathered from this Epiſtle, 
which he then ſent to his Daughter. 


F Ariſtippus 70 Arete. 


: 


+ Scer. Epiſt, 
I Received your Letter by Teleus, wherein you * S ſupplied 


deſire me to make all 7 * haſte to Cyrene, Ai 


becauſe your buſineſs with the Prefefts goeth not 


to your Mind,and your Husband is unfit ib niatiage 


your domeſtick affairs,by reaſon of bis baſhfulneſs, 
and being accuſtomed to a retired liſe, remote from 
the publick.Wherefcre as ſoon as I got leave of Di- 
ony ſius, I ail d towards you, and being upon my 
journey, fell ſick by the oy at Lipara, where the 
friends of Sonicus provide carefully for me, with 
ſuch humanity, as is needful for one- near death.A's 
for your demand, what reſpect you ſhould give 
theſe whom I manumiſed, who profeſs they will 
never deſert Ariſtippus whilſt they have 
Strength; but, ever ſerve him and pod; truſt 
them in all things, they have learned from 
me not to be Fe. For your ſelf, I adviſe 


ind of theſe (vic. Diomſiu/s Daughter) Voſſiu inſerts amongſt the Greek you to apply your /, elf to the Magiſtrates, which 


Kiſtories ; if chat were Hiſtorical, it is likely this ro Diamſius was of the 
{ame Nature, . 


Exercitations fix Books: 88 
* Of Pleaſure mentioned by Laertius in the 
Life of Epicarus. > IE] 
Of Phiſobey, out of which Laertits cites , 
that Pythagoras was ſo named, becauſe he ſpake 
10 Li? truth than Pythius. a 
Of the Luxury of the Antients, fout Books, con- 
f taining examples of thoſe who indulged to 
Lert, in vit- love and pleaſure as, the love of + Empedocles 
ed. 4 to Pauſanias, in the firſt Book ; of Catea to her 
10 Ari 4 


Let. 


Hermias in the fourth, of Socrates to Alcibiades, 
Xenophon to Clincas, Plato to After, Xenoctates 
to Prolemo. But, theſe latter inſtances ſhew, 
that theſe Books were not writ by this Ariſtip. 


pus. ; | 
Epiſi les, four are extant under his game, in 
the a Collection, put forth by Leo Al. 
latius. ; 4 a "IR" 1 
* Socion and Panetins reckon his 
thus, 


Of Diſcipline. : 
Of Vern an Exhortation. 
tabaZzus.. | 
The Shipwr 


Treatiles 


ackt. 
The Baniſh'd. 
Exercitations fix. 
Chria three. 
Jo Lais. 
To Porus. 
To Socrates. 


Of Fortune; 


Son Periander, of to the Concubine of 


counſel will profit you, if you affett not rather to 
have — will live moſt at eaſe if you contemn 


ſexceſs, forghey cannot be ſo unjuſt as to leave you 


in toant. You haue two Orchards left ſufficient tg 
maintain you plentifully:and that poſſeſſion in Ber- 
nicia, / alone left you, tocre ſufficient to Suppl You 
fully. I do not counſel you to neglef ſmall things ; 
but not to be troubled for ſmall things. ſince vexa- 
tion is not good even for great. F when I am dead, 

ou want my advice for the education of young A- 
riſtippus, go 20 Athens, and above all, efteem Xan- 
tippe, and Myrto, who have often ſpoke to me to 
bring you to the Eleuſinian Feftroals; Whitft you 
lead 76 pleaſant life with theſe let the Cyrenzan 
Prefeits be as unjuſt as they pleaſe, in your natu- 


ral + endthey cannot * > ano you. Endeavour to 4 Pleaſure, 


live with Kantippe and Myrto, ar I did heretoſore 
with Socrates cumpaſing your ſelf to their Con- 


verſation; for, Pride 2s not proper in that place. 


me at 


If * Tyrocles, the Son of Socrates.zoho livell with * Leo Allatius 
egara, come to Cyrene, it will be well reads Lampro- 


done to ſupply him, and to reſpect as your own cler; but, 


Son. If you will not nurſe a Daughter, becauſe of de y 
the great trouble it you you, ſend for the Daug b. procles was 
e rin ton ave 2 ex. cory =_ ne 
preſi jo much kindneſs, and nam d after my Mo- core Xe Lt 
ther, and I have alſo often called ber my friend. A- VO PE | 


ter of Eubois, to whom you 


bove all tate care of little Ariſtippus, that he may 
be worthy of us,and of Philgſophy: Fon this Lleave 


him az his true Inheritance, the of his eftate 


finds the Cytenzan Magiſtrates adverſaries. But 
you writ mie not word that any offered to take that 
away from 9 Rejoice dear Daughter, in the poſ 
2 of thoſe Riches which aro in your potber, and 
make your ſon poſſeſs em likewiſe:Iwiſh he were my 


ſon;but being diſapointed of that hope, I depart with 
02 this aſſurance, 


cannor 
for Lam- 


— 


. 
- - 
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* Skob. Erb. 
* 195. 


me nothing. Or, as Laertiur. We caſt d qniyua 


cCallia: the Other was of the new Academy. 


+ Cic, Tc. 
1 J. 


* Val. Max, 
8. 9. 


r toi / lead him in the paths trod 
den by good Men. Farewell, andgrieve not for us. 


* Of his Children, beſides this Arete his] 


Daughter, whom he educated in Philoſophy, 
is remembred alſo a Son, whom for his ſtu- 
idity he diſ inherited, and turned out of doors; 
or which being reproved by his Wife, who al 
ledged, that he came from himſelf; he, ſpit- 
ting ſaid, This comes from me too, but profiteth 


x) rde beers, all unneceſſary things as far as we 
can from us. : | 

Arete had a Son named from his Grandfather 
Ariſtippus , and from his Mothers inſtructing 
him in Philoſophy, ſurnam'd wilgedidaxl&r, = 

Beſides thels two (Ariſtippus the Grandfather 
and the Grandſon) Laertius reckons two more 
of the ſame name: One writ the Hiſtory of Ar- 


ye ORE . 
CN I 
His Diſciples and Succeſſors. * 
F the Auditors oF Ariſtippus, beſides his 
Daughter Arete, (whom he taught with 


much care, and brought up to great Perfection 
in Philoſophy) are remembred Æthiape of Pro- 


lomais, and Antipater of Cyrene. 


Arete communicated the Philoſophy ſhe re- 


ceived from her 925 to her Son 1 


the younger : Ariſtippus tranſmitted it to 
odorus the Atheiſt, who inſtituted a Sec, call'd 
Theodorean. 

Antipater communicated the Philoſophy of 
Ariſtippus to Epitimides his Diſciple;Epitimides 
to Paræbatet; Parebates to Hegeſias and Anni. 
ceris ; theſe two laſt laſt improving it by ſome 
additions of their 'own, obtained rhe honour 
each of them, to havea Sect named afrer them, 


ore in themſelves nothing ; not expetible, but 


% * 1—— 


Hege ſiack and Annicerick. 
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CHAP: I. 
His Life, 


w EGESIAS, Diſciple to Paræbates, 
was ſurnamed ed, Death's 


| entiruled AmToxag]egoy, upon occaſion 

of one who had famiſhed himſelf nigh todeath, 

but was call'd back to life by his Friends, in 

anſwer to whom, he in this Book demonſtrated 

that death takes us away from ill things, not 

from good, and reckoned up the incommodities 
of Lifs and reprefented the Evils thereof“ with 
ſo much Rhetorick, that the ſad Impreſſion 
thereof penetrated ſo far into the breaſts of 
many hearers, that it begot in them a deſire of 
dying voluntarily, and many laid violent hands 
upon themſelves. Whereupon he was prohi- 
bited by Prolomy the King to diſcourſe any more 
upon this Subject in the Schools. 


a. alin — 


1— 


— — | 
CHAP. II. 
His Philoſophy. 
IS Diſciples were from him called Hage. 
1 /fans. They held the fame chief good 


and Evil with the Cyreneans;” further aſſerting, 
That Kindneſs, Friendſhip, and Bentvolence 


_ .- 


in reſpett of thoſe Benefits which cannot con- 
Sift gol, roſe Perſons. ib 


Oratour, from a + Book he writ, | 


* 


in which the Soul ſhares, and moſt of thoſe things 
which we hope are f cho e by chance. 
That Life and Death are in our choice. 
That nothing is by Nature pleaſant or 1 5 
7 0 


fant , but by the rarity and unuſualne 


things, or ſatiety ; ſome are delighted therewith, 
others not. 

That and Wealth confer nothing to 
Pleaſure, neither are the rich poor affected with 
Pleaſure ſeveral ways. Servitude and Liber 
Nobility and Meanneſs, Glory and ignominy if 
fer nothing in this reſpett. GX 

Thar 2 live is advantagious for a Fool, indi- 
ferent to a Wiſe Man. 

That 4 Wiſe Man ought to do all things in 
conſideration of himſelf, and prefer none before 


nefits from others very great in outward appear- 
ance ,, yet are they nothing in . of 
thoſe which be diſpenſeth. | 

hat 5 i confers nothing to certain know- 


ledge, for all act ly the rules their own reaſon. 


That Offences ought to be pardoned, for no 
25 offends willingly, but eompei by ſome af- 
eftion. 
; That cue. fhould hate no Mun, but inſtruct bim 
etter. | 
That a wiſe Man ſhould not inſiſt ſo much upon 
choice of good things, as upon kg making bes 
ſcope and end to live neither in Labour nor 
Grief ; which they do, who are inclined neither 


| Thar Perfect Feliay le impoſſible, 
becauſe the Body is diſordered by many troubles, 


way to the objetts of Pleaſure. 
| — ANNICE- 


himſelf, for though poſſibly, he may receive be- 
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CHAP. IL 


F His Life. 


* 


ciple to Parebates. Suidas faith, 
he was an Epicurean, and that he 
lived in the time of Alexander. 
excellent in Charriot-Racing , of 
which one day he gave a Teſtimony betore 
Plato, and drove many Courſes round the A. 
cademy, ſo exactly, that his Wheels never 
went out of the Track, to the admiration of 
all that were preſent, except Plato, who re- 
prehended his too much induſtry, ſaying, It 
was not poſſible but that he who employ- 
ed ſo. much Pains about things of no value, 
muſt negle& thoſe of greater concernment, 
which are truly worth admiration. 

* When Plato, by the command of Diony ſi- 
us, was ſold as a Slave in AÆgina, Anmeceris 
fortuned to be preſent, who redeemed him for 
twenty, or according to others, thirty, Minæ, 
and ſent him to Athens to his Friends, who 

reſently returned the Money to Anniceris, but 
i refuſed it, ain, They were not the on- 
ly Perſons that deſerved to take care of 
Plato. 

He had a Brother named Nicoteles, a Phi- 
loſopher ; he had likewiſe the famous Po/ado- 
nius to be his Diſciple. 


— — 


| NNICERIS wasof Sen, D 


CHAP. IL 
His Philoſophy. 
8 Diſciples were called Annicerians; 


ſure, and conceived Vertue to be only com- 
{agreed in all things with the Zegefians, but 
they aboliſhed nor Friendſhip, good-will. duty 
to Parents, and actions done for our Country. 
They held, 


thoſe things, yet he will lead a Life, nothing 
the leſs bappy, tho he enjoy but few Pleaſures. 
That he felicity of a Friend is not expeti- 
ble in it ſelf ;, for to agree in Fudement wit 
another, or to be raiſed above, and fortified — 
the general Opinion, is not enough to ſatisfie rea- 
ſon, but we muſt accuſtom our ſelves to the beſt 
things, becauſe of our innate vicious Inclinations. 


uſeful or neceſſary Ends, nor when ſuch fails 
to be caſt off, but out of an intimate good will, for 
which tos muſt alſo undergo trouble. For though 
they placed (as the reſt) ihe chief end and good in 
Pleaſure, and profeſſed to be grieved at the loſs 
thereof, yct they affirm that we ought to undergo 
OY labours, out of Love to a Friend. 
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C HAP. 


His Life. 


N . 


HEODORUS heard Anziceris,Diony: 
- favs the Logician, Zeno the f Citrie- 
an, and Pyrrho the Ephectick. He 


to refel all Arguments to the contrary , out 
of which Epicurus borrowed much. Afterwards 
was abuſtvely called des, upon occaſion 
of a Diſpute with S::/po, to this Effect. Do 
you believe, faith Stilpo, you are whatſoever 


\ 


ry 


. 


* 


Ther, continues Stil o, if you ſhould ſ- ay you 
were a God, were pag ? To which Thodorws 
aſſenting, Stilpo replied ; Then impious Man, 


. was called the Arheiſt, becauſe * he | you are a Bird, or any thing elſe by the ſame 
ew held there was no God, and wrote a Treatiſe 
. der 1. (Suidas ſaith many) wherein he endeavoured 


Reaſon. | 5 
He was ejected out of Cyrene by the Ci. 
tizens, whereupon he ſaid pleaſantly ; Io do 
not well, Cyreneans, to thruſt me out of Lybia 
into Greece. Thence he went to Athens, where 
he ſhould have been cited to the Court of 
Areopagus, and loſt his Life; but that he was 
freed by Demetrius Phalereus. Being re r 
| An 


- 


141 


mendable as far as it produced pleaſure. They. 


That although a Wiſe Man ſuffer trouble for 


That a Friend is not be entertained out of 


— —— 
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* 


7 | 
H +. they as the reſt placed all good in plea- + Cic. de offi. 3; 


Laert, 
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baniſhed thence, he went to Pro/omy the Son 
of Lagus, with whom he lived, and was by 
him ſent on Embaſſy to Ly machus, to whom 
ſpeaking Atheiſtically; Ly/michus ſaid, Are 
not you that Theodorus that was baniſhed A- 
thens? He anſwered, It is true, the Athenians 
when they could bear me no longer, as Semele 
Bacchus, caft me out. Lyſimachus replied, See 
that you come no more to me. No, an- 
ſwered he, unleſs Ptolomy ſend me. My. 
thro Son of Lyſimachus being preſent, ſaid, 
Vn ſeem not only ignorant of the Gods but of 
Kings. How ſaith he, Am I ignorant of the 
Gods, who believe you an Enemy to them? Lj. 


© Sen. de trang, machus threatned him with Death; * Jo glory, 


aum. 6. Cic. ſaith he in a great matter, a Cantharides can do |: 


Tuſc. qu. 1. 


. an. . as much, Or as Stobeus, I knew not that you had 


+ Suid, in Ste 
crat . 


* Laert.. 


make uſe of it, the thing it ſelf vaniſhet 


This is ſhe who hath given over the Shuttle to 


not the power of a King but of Poiſon. Hereat 
incenſed, he commanded he ſhould be crucified. 
Threaten, ſaith he, thoſe things I pray to your 
purple Nobles; it is all oe to Theodorus whether 
be rot above, or under Ground. 7 

Finally he went to Cyrere, and lived with 
Marius in much repute, in that City out of 
which he was firſt ejected. 

Diſputing with Euryclides a Prieſt, he ask'd, 
what perſons thoſe were who defile myſte- 
ries : Euryclides anſwered, Thoſe who commu- 
nicate them to perſons not initiated. Then, repli- 
ed he, you do impiouſiy, in declaring them to ſuch. 

What others aſcribe to Ariſtippus and Dio. 
genes, ſome attribute to Iheodorus and Me. 
trocleus,a Cynick, who ſay ing, Iou would not want 


| Diſciples if you waſhed Herbs: Theodorus an- 


ſwered, Neither would you waſh Herbs, if you 
Ene io bow to converſe with Men. 


He ſaid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates , 
put on a Cloak, 


— 


C HAF. IL 
His Philgſophy. 


E taught all manner of Learning, and 
inſtituted a Sect, called Throdorean. + He 
aſſerted Indifference , that- there is no diffe- 
rence of things. 0 8 
* That our end, or chief good and greateſt ill, 
are joy and ſorrow ; one conſiſting in Prudence, 
the other in Imprudence. | 
That Prudence and Fuſtice are good things, the 
contrary Habits ill, the mean, pleaſure andgrief. 
He took away Friendſhip, becauſe it is neither 
in fools nor wiſe Men; thoſe being ce # 
; He /e 
not needing it, as being ſufficient to themſelves. 
That it is reaſonable that a Wiſe Man expoſe 


not himſelf to caxger or bis Country ;, Wiſdom | The nineteenth of Miletus, 


ought not to be loft for the preſervation of Fools, 


That the World is our Country. 


That 2 Man upon occaſion may commit Theft 
Adulte 4 75 , 


away which is built upon the agreement of fools. 

That 2a wiſe Man may publickly without ſhame 
ic Nn , . | 

He uſed ſuch InduQtions as theſe : Is mor 4 
Woman that is skilful in Grammar, profitable in 
that reſpet as a Grammarian £ Tea. Ic not the 
fame F a Duth ? Tes. Is not a beautiful Woman 
then profitable, as being handſome ? Tes': Then 
ſhe __ makes right uſe of it doth not amiſe. In 
theſe kinds of Queſtions he was very ſubtle. 


————_K__ - 
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CHA P. III. 
His Death, Writings, &c. 
Mphicrates faith, that he was -condemn- 


ned by the Law for Atheiſm, and drunk 
Hemlock. 


Adultery, and Sacriledge , there being nothing 
in theſe naturally evil, if thar Opiniin were taken 


Laert, 


He wrote, beſides that which appertained to 


his Sect, many other things. 

Laertius reckons twenty of this name: The 
firſt a Samian, Son of Rhecus, who adviſed to 
lay the Foundation of the Temple at Epheſus, 
upon Etnbers : For, the place being wet, he 
ſaid, that Coals, when they forſake the nature 
of Wood, acquire a ſolidity not to be violated 
by Moiſture. Ws ; 

The ſecond of Cyrene, a Geometrician, whoſe 
Diſciple Plato was. | 

The third this Philoſopher. | 
| The fourth writ of exerciſing the Voice, a fa- 
mous Book. : 

The fifth writ of Law-givers, beginning with 


| 579 


e ſixth a Stoick. $ 
The feventh writ the Roman Hiſtory. 
The eighth a Syracuſian, writ Tacticks. 


The tenth of the ſame Country, mention'd 
by Ariſtotle in his Epitome of Oratours. 
The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 


Mon. 


writes Menodotux. 


Ing. a . 
The fifteenth a Poet, who wrote Epigrams. 
The /ixteenth wrote of Poets. 4 F 
The ſeventeenth a Phyſician, Diſciple to A 
thenæus. OD | ; 
The eighteenth of Chios, a Stoick. 


a Stoick. 
The twentieth a Tragick Poet. | 


- 21 


B ION. 


The zinth a Byzantine, a Sophiſt, * eminent « guy, 
for Civil Pleas. | 


The 7we/fth a Painter, mentioned by Pale 
The thirteenib of Athens, a Painter, of whom 


The fourteenth of E heſus „a Painter, f 
whom Theophanes in his Treatiſe of Paint- | 
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BN To one who asked his Aae en 
What his Pa: 


ſhould M or not; 


tribe to Boy, which A. 

ſtake Sunded upon the nearneſs of 
their ane anſwered, I you take a foul , 
Write, ſhe will he LY 1 Ha fair, Com- 


mon. 


for this ſome aſ- 
Jellius to Biar, the mi- 


Pg 


He Eid, Tar Age e * oHioven to which alt'® 
Its habe rolf; hat Glory it the Mother of 
years;"tht 


theauty 15 4 ld So which concerns 2 
not dur ſelver that riches are the fines of N 9 

To one who. had conſumed ony, 
Earrh, Git he Kaare Amphifa us, but you" 
devour Earth.” 
7 He Laid, . is a great l].not to be able to bear 
IA. 

He reproved oſs who burn Men, as having 
no- Senſe, and again burn them as having Senſe. 

He uſed to ſay, It is better to yield our own 


4 Yolh and Beauty to o than to attempt 
er he that doth fo, injures both his 
Body and Soul.) 


[He Vilified Socrates, ſayin if he could en 
ay A/cibiades, and did not, hewas a Fool ; if 

d not, de did no great matter. | 

He faid the way to the next World i is eaſie, 
5 we find it blind fold. 

He condemned A/cibiades, faying, „hen he 
a Boy, he drew away Husbands from 
their Wives, when a Man, Wives from their 
Hus bands. 4 

At Rhodes, whilſt the Athenians exerciſed 
Rhetorick, he taught Philoſophy ; tor which 
Ld roved, I bought Wheat, aich he, and 
ſhall I ell Barley e 

He aid.chey who are puniſhed below would 
be more tormented if they carried Water in 
whole Veſſels, than in Veſſels full of holes. 

Oe that Was extreamly talkative, deſiring 
tis aſkſtance i ina bulineſs, I will do what I can 
[for you, faith he, if you ſend a Meſſenger to 
me. an | Cometot your felt. © 
Travelling with very ill Company, they fell 
Jamongſt Thieves; We ſhall beundone, faith he, 
unleſs we be known. 


He ae Wai of Ver- 
tue. 


Of a rich Man cvetous He hath not Money, 


LHaith he, but Money him. 


F 


He ſaid, Covetous Perſons ep their wealth 

10 ſtrictly, thatthey have no more uſe of their 

own than of ahothers. 

He ſaid, When we e zwe uſe Courage, 
Wiſdom excels other 

Vertues, as the Sight the other Senſes. 

He ſaid, No Man ſhould be reproached for 

old Age, chat being a * all pray they 
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"THEODOROS. 


PART IV. 


baniſhed thence, he went to Prolomy the Son 
of Lagus, with whom he lived, and was by 
him ſent on Embaſſy to 3 to whom 
ſpeaking Atheiſtically; 2 ſaid, Are 
not you that Theodorus that was baniſhed A- 
thens? He anſwered, It is true, the Athenians 
when they could bear me no longer, as Semele 
Bacchus, caſt me out. Lyſimachus replied, See 
that you come no more to me. No, an- 
ſwered he, unleſs Ptolomy ſend me. My. 
thro Son of Lyſimachus being preſent, ſaid, 
tou ſeem not only ignorant of the Gods but of 
Kings. How ſaith he, Am I ignorant of the 
Gods, who believe you an Enemy to them? I- 


* Sen. de trang, machus threatned him with Death; * Tos glory, 


anim. 6, Cic. 
Tuſc. qu. 1. 


ſaith he in a great matter, a Cantharides can do 


Plut. an. vitior if much. Or as Stobæus, I knew not that you had 


ad infel. ſuf. 


crate. 


* Laert. 


not the power of a King but of Poiſon. Hereat 
incenſed, he commanded he ſhould be crucified. 


Threaten, faith he, thoſe things I pray to your 


purple Nobles; it is all oe to Theodorus whether 
he rot above, or under Ground. 

Finally he went to Cyrene, and lived with 
Marius in much repute, in that City out of 
which he was firſt ejected. 

Diſputing with Euryclides a Prieſt, he ask'd, 
what perſons thoſe were who defile myſte- 
ries : Euryclides anſwered, Thoſe who commu- 
nicate them to perſons not initiated. Then, repli- 
ed he, you do impiouſly, in declaring them toſuch. 

What others aſcribe to Ariſtippus and Dio. 


genes, ſome attribute to ITheodorus and Me. 


trocltus, a Cynick, who ſay ing, Iou would not want 
Diſciples if you waſhed Herbs: Theodorus an- 
{wered , Neither would you waſh Herbs, if you 
Knew how to converſe with Men. | 
He ſaid of Hipparchia the Wife of Crates ; 
This is ſhe who hath given over the Shuttle to 


put on a Cloak, 


CHAEF-:H 
His Philoſophy. 


+ Suid, in Soo HF taught all manner of Learning, and 


inſtituted a Sect, called Throdorean. + He 
aſſerted Indifference , that there is no diffe- 
rence of things. 

* That our end, or chief good and greateſt ill, 
are joy and ſorrow ; one conſiſting in Prudence, 
the other in Imprudence. 

That Prudence and Fuſtice are good things, the 
contrary Habits ill, the mean, pleaſure and grief. 

He took away Friendſhip, becauſe it is neither 
in fools nor wiſe Men; thoſe being uncapable to 
moke uſe of it, the thing it ſelf vaniſheth , theſe 
not needing it, as being ſufficient to themſelves. 

That it is reaſonable that a Wiſe Man expoſe 
not himſelf to danger for his Country ;, Wiſdom 
ought not to be loft for the preſervation of Fools, | 


| 


That the World is our Country. 
That 2 Man upon occaſion may commit Theft , 
Adultery, and Sacriledge , there being nothing 


in theſe naturally evil, if that OpinÞ®n were taten 


away which is built upon the agreement of ſools. 

That 2 wife Man may publickly without ſhame 
£c9uivors Fenorbat, 

He uſed ſuch Inductions as theſe : Is vt 2 
Woman that is skilful in Grammar, profitable in 
that reſpect as a Gramnmarian £ lea. Is not the 
fame * a Youth ? Jes. Is not a beautiful Woman 
then profitable, as being handſome ? Tes : Then 
the Af makes right uſe of it doth not -amiſs. In 
theſe kinds of Queſtions he was very ſubtle. 


4 —— 
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CHAT UL 
His Death, Writings, &c. 


Fg ge ſaith, that he was -condemn- 
ned by the Law for Atheiſm, and drunk 
Hemlock. ; 

He wrote, beſides that which appertained to 
his Sect, many other things. 

Laertius reckons twenty of this name: The 
firſt a Samian, Son of Rhecus, who adviſed to 
lay the Foundation of the Temple at Epheſus, 
upon Etnbers : For, the place being wet, he 
ſaid, that Coals, when they forſake the nature 
of Wood, acquire a ſolidity not to be violated 
by Moiſture. | 

The ſecond of Cyrene, a Geometrician, whoſe 
Diſciple Plato was. 

The third this Philoſopher. 

The fourth writ of exerciting the Voice, a fa- 
mous Book. 

The fifth writ of Law-givers, beginning with 


Terpander. 


he /exth a Stoick. | 
The feventh writ the Roman Hiſtory. 
The eighth a Syracuſian , writ Tacticks. 


for Civil Pleas. 

The zenth of the ſame Country, mention'd 
by Ariſtotle in his Epitome of Oratours. 

The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 

The 7we/fth a Painter, mentioned by Pole- 
mon. 

The thirteenth of Athens, a Painter, of whom 
writes Menodotus. 


whom Theophanes in his Treatiſe of Paint- 


ing. 
The fifteenth a Poet, who wrote Epigrams. 
The /ixteenth wrote of Poets. 
The ſeventeenth a Phyſician, Diſciple to 4- 
I be NAUSs a 
The erghteenth of Chios, a Stoick. 
The nineteenth of Miletus, a Stoick. 


The ſwentieth a Tragick Poet. 


BIO N. 


Laert. 


The ninth a Byzantine, a Sophiſt, * eminent « gd. 


The fourteenth of Epbeſus , 4 Painter, of 


** res. 
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CHAP. I 


Bion Hi Life. 


F the Thodorean' Sect was BIO N, 
a Boriſthenite. What his Pa- 
rents were, and what his Em- 
ployments, he diverting himſelt 

to Philoſophy, related to Antigonus, King 
of Macedonia, in this manner. Antigonus asked 
Whence art thou *Who thy Parents? What thy 
' Town ? Bion perceiving himſelf to be reproach- 
ed, anſwered thus, My Father was a Freeman, 
To dynavt drauvorouer& , implying he was a ſel- 
ler of Salt-Fiſh, a Boriſthenite; he had not a 
Face, but inſtead thereof a Brand-mark, which 
declared the ill diſpoſition of the owner : My 
Mother he married out of a common Brothel- 


x 


lien. dein. houſe; | + a Lacedzmonian Curtezan, named | 


tis aſcribes his con 


Olympia, ] being ſuch a Woman as ſuch a Man 
could get. My Father for couzening the State, 


was fold, and all our Family for Slaves. 1 


being a young likely Youth, was bought by 
an 5 who tied, and left me all he had. 
I tore and burnt his Papers, went to Azhens. and 
there applied my ſelf to 7 

This is the Blood and Race I boaſt to own. 
Thus much concerning my ſelf: Let Perſeus 
therefore, and Philonides forbeax to enquire after 
theſe things, and look you upon me, as I am in 
my ſelf. You do not uſe, O King, when 
you ſend for Archers, to enquire. of what Pa- 
rentage they are; but, ſet them up a mark to 
ſhoot at Even fo of Friendss you ſhould not 


examine whence , but what they are. 


Bion indeed, ſetting this aſide, was of a ves 
ſatile wit, as ſubtle Sophiſt, and gave many 
furtherances to the Exerciſers of Philoſophy : 
In ſome things he was — 

He firſt heard Crates the Academick ; but, 
deſpiſing that Sec, took a fordid Cloak and 
Scrip, and became a Cynick ; To which Laer- 
ncy, expert of pertur- 
bation. Then he. followed Theodorus the A- 
theiſt, who profeſt all manner of Learning; to 
whoſe Opinions he addicted himſelf, and was 


called a Theodorean: Afterwards he heard Theo- 


phraſtus the Peripatetick. 


— 2 b. N 77 
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7 His Apothegms. - 
* 


E left many Memorials, and profitable 
Apothegms; as, being reproved for not 
endeavouring to catch a young Man; New 
Cheeſe, Taith he, will not ſtick to the Hook. 
Being demanded what Man is molt per- 


plexed ? He, faith he, who aims at the higheſt 


Content. 


We 


| 


To one who asked his Advice whether he 
ſhould Marry or not, (for this ſome aſ 
cribe to Bion, which A. Gellius to Bias, the mi- 
ſtake perhaps grounded upon the nearneſs of 
their Names) he anſwered, If you take a foul 
Wife, ſhe will be a Torment; if a fair, Com- 
mon. , 

He ſaid, That Age is the Haven to which all 
Ils haue recourſe ; That Glory is the Mother of 
years, that beauty is a good which concerns others, 
not our ſelves, that robes are the ſinews of things, 

To one who had conſumed his Patrimony, 
Earth, faith he, devoured Amphiaraus, bat you 
devour Earth. | 
as ſaid, It 1s agreat illinot tobe able to bear 
HE. 

He reproved thoſe who burn Men, as having 
no Senſe, and again burn them as having Senſe. 

He uſed to ſay, It is better to yield our own 
Youth and Beauty to others, than to attempt 
anothers ; for he that doth ſo, injures both his 
Body and Soul. 

He vilified Socrates, ſaying, if he could en- 
Joy Alcibiades, and did not, he was a Fool; if 
he could not, he did no great matter. 

He faid the way to the next World is caſie, 
for we find it blind fold. 

He condemned A/c:biades, ſaying, When he 
was a Boy, he drew away Husbands from 
their Wives, whena Man, Wives from their 
Husbands. | 

At Rhodes, whilit the Athenians exerciſed 
Rhetorick, he taught Philoſophy ; tor which 
being reproved, I bought Wheat, faith he, and 
{hall I fell Barley ? 

He ſaid, they who are puniſhed below would 
be more tormented if they carried Water in 
whole Veſſels, than in Veſſels full of holes. 

One that was extreamly talkative, defiring 
his aſhſtance in a buſineſs, I will do what I can 
for you, faith he, if you ſend a Meſſenger to 
me, and come not your ſelf. 

Travelling with very ill Company, they fell 


amongſt Thieves; We ſhall be undone, faith he, 


unleſs we be known. 


He faid, Arrogance is the obſtruction of Ver- 


tue. 
Of a rich Man covetous, He hath not Money, 


. | faith he, but Money him. 


— 
ws | 
„ 


He ſaid, Covetous Perſons keep their wealth 
ſo ſtrictly, that they have no more uſe of their 
own than of anothers. 

He ſaid, When we are young, we uſe Courage, 
when old, Wiſdom. Wiſdom excels other 
Yertues, as the Sight the other Senſes. 

He ſaid, No Man ſhould be reproached for 


may arrive at. 


old Age, that being a Condition all pray they 
To 


Athen. 


Laert. 


— 


1 
PART INV. 


the obſtruction of Knowledge. : 
He ſaid, good Men, though Slaves, are free, 


he ſaid, the writer miſtook; for it ſhould be, 


to fick Perſons, until Antigonus ſent to him 


that Sickneſs he died; on whoſe death thus 


To an envious Man fad, I know not ſaith he, 
whether fome ill hath befaln you, or ſome 
good another. 


He ſaid, Impiety is an ill companion to bold + 


Language ; 


For though bis Speech be free, 
To Bondage yield muſt be. . 


That Friends whatſoever they prove ought 
to be retain'd : Leſt we ſeem to have converſed 
with wicked Perſons, or to ſhun good. 


Being demanded it there were any Gods, he 


ſcid, Old man,guilt thou not drive this croud away:} - 


He conceived that he might make a Field 
fertile ſooner by praiſing than by manuring it. 

He ſaid, They who love to be Hflattered, are 
like Pots carried by the Ear. 

To one who asked him what folly is, he ſaid, 


but wicked Men though tree. are Slaves to ma- 
ny Pleaſures. 

He ſaid, Grammarians whilſt they enquire 
after che Errors of Ulyſſes, mind not their own, 
nor ſee that they themſelves go aſtray as well 
as he, in taking pains about uſeleſs things. 


He ſaid, Avarice is the Metropolis of all Evil. | 
* Seeing a Statue of Perſus, under which] 


was Written, II EP AIOZ ZHNQNOE O 
KITTEYE, Perſeus, of Zeno, a Cittiean, 


eexi]iebs,, Zeno's Servant; as indeed he was. 


* 


CH AE. 
His Death. * 


* 


1 — 


A hg falling fick (as thoſe eech ſay, 
for he died there) he was perſwaded to 
ſuffer ligatures (by way of charm) he recant- 
ed and proteſt repentance for all he had faid 
offenſive to the Gods. He was reduced to ex- 
tream want of ſuch things as are moſt neceſſary 


two Servants ; and himſelf followed in a litter 
as Phavorinus affirms in his various Hiſtory, of 


Laertius. | 


Bion the Boriſthenite, 
By his Birth to Scythia &nown, 
Did Religious duties flight, 
Gods affirming there were none, 


If to what he then profeſt, 
Firm he had continued ſtill, 

Then his Tongue had ſpoke his breaſt, 
And been conſtant = in ill. 


But the ſame who Gods dem d, 
He who ſacred fanes deſpis'd, 
He who Mortals did Krit, 
hen to Gods they ſacrific'd ; 


Tortur'd by a long Diſeaſe, 
A Death's purſuit afraid, 
Gifts their anger to appeaſe 
On their Hearts and Altars laid. 


Thus with ſmoak andincenſe tries 
To delight their ſacred ſcent; 
I haue ſinn d, not only cries, 
And what I profeſt repent: 
But unto an old Witbes Charms 
Did hits willing Neck ſubmit, 
And about his feeble Arms 
Caus'd them Leather Thongs to Anit. 


And a youthful. ſprig of ba 

Did Fr up 2 bis 81 

Every means and way eſſays 
To divert approaching fate. 


Fool to think the Gods might be 
| Brib d with gifts, their 399 bought, 
Or the ſacred Deity, 
Mere, and were not, as he thought. 


But his Wiſdoms Titles (now 
Turn'd to Aſhes ) not avail 


Hail be cry d, great Pluto Hail. 


Of this name Laertius reckons ten; The 
firſt contemporary with Pherecydes the Syrian, 
of Proconne ſus; who writ two Books extant 
in his tine. 7 7 | 
The ſecond a Syracuſian wrote of the Art of 
Rhetorick. 3 | 

The third this Philoſopher. 

The fourth an Abderite of the Family of 
Democritus; 4 Mathematician : He wrote 


ſaid there we ſome habitable parts of the 
Earth, where it was fix Months day and fix 
Months night. n | 
The fifth of Soleis; he wrote the ZErbiopick 
Hiſt ory. : OS, 

The /ixth, an Orator, who wrote nine Books 
entituled by the names of the Muſes, 


The ſeventh a Lyrick Poet. 


The eighth a Milæſian Statuary z mentioned 
by Polemon. 1 
The ꝝinth a Tragick Poet, one of thoſe who 
were called Tarſicdc ce. 5 
The tenth a Statuary of Clazomene or Chios, 
mentioned, by iTipponax. 
8 | 


| 


THE 


With ftretched Arms, I know not how, 


in the Attick, and Ionick Diale& : He firſt * 


La 


1 Gel 


Lib. 1 


4 Gel 


—— 


1 > 
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E U C 


— 


THE MEGARICK SECT 


ETD 


CHA 


UCLID ( inftitutor of the Megarick 
Seat) was born at Megara, a Town 
adjacent upon the Iſthmus; though 
others ſay at Geta, a City of Si. 


city. 
Me firſt ſtudied the Writings of Parmenides, 
then went to Athens to hear Socrates : After- 

A Cel. 6.1% yards the Athenians made an order that if 
Citizen of Megara came into the City of 
Athens, be ſhould be put to death : So great was 
the hatred the Athenians bore to the Megarenſes. 
* Thucydides mentions this Decree, whereby 
the- Megarenſes were prohibited to make uſe o 


Lib, 1, 


any Laws within the Athenian Zuriſdittion.pr the 
Attick Forum : Which order the Lacedemont- 


the Peloponneſian War enſued thereupon, the 
crueleſt and longeſt that ever was amongſt the 

| Grecians, | 
46.619 Euclid, who was of Mzgera, and before that 
Decree uſed to go to Athens, and hear Socrates, 


long Woman's Gown, and Cloak of ſeveral co-: 
lours, his head attired in a Woman's Veil (fo 
Varro expounds Rica) trom his houſe in Megara 
to Athens, to Socrates, that he might be in that 
time partaker of his Counſel and inſtructions, 
and went back again before that day in the 
ſame habit twenry thouſand paces. 

* Upon the death of Socrates, Plato and the 
reſt of the Philoſophers, fearing the cruelty 
of the Tyrants, went to Megara to him, who 
entertained him kindly. 


Lat, 


— > 


CHAP. Il 
His Inſtiuution of a Sell. 


E affected litigious Diſputes, and * was 
therefore told by Socrates, that he knew 
how to contend with Sophiſts, but not with Men: 
Suitable to his contentious humour, he inſtitu- 

Lirt, ted a Sect, f fiſt called Megarrick from the 
lace, afterwards Er1ſtick, from the Litigious 


Laert. T 
Luer. vit. 
«T, 


Lart, vit. 
. ſaid; it was not & a School, but x anger : 
T thus reproved by Timon, | 


Of all theſe trifles, I not value ought, 
Which Phædo nor Litigiom Euclid cauębt, 
IWho the Megareans mad contention taught. 


Laſtly, it was called Dialectick; which 


ans requiring to be repealed, and nor prevailing, 


after it was promulgated, came by night in a 


phiſtical Nature thereof : Whence * Dzogenes | 


— = 


P.-E 


His Country and Maſters. 


becauſe their Diſcourſe conſiſted of queſtion 
and anſwer. 


He affirmed, that here is but one good, whic! 
is called by ſeveral names; ſometimes Prudence, 


ſometimes God, ſometimes the Mind, and the 


like : He took away all things oppofite to good 
ſaying, there was no ſuch thing. PP SO0Od, 


He uſed Arguments not by Aſſumption, but 
by Inference. 

He took away diſputation by Similitude 
ſaying, that it confiſted cither of like or un. 
like; if of like, it were better to examine the 


| things themſelves to which they are like: it of 


unlike, the compariſon is to no purpoſe. 


CHAP. III. 
His Apothegms, IWritings. 


E was famous in the Schools (ſaith * PY. De ſraterns 
tarch) toraſmuch as hearing his Bro-“! e. 

ther in a rage, ſay, Let me periſh, if The not 

revenged: he anſwered, And I, unleſs I per- 

ſwade you to 77 aſide your anger, and love me 

as at firſt. If t Hierocles (who relates the fame . gel Gn. g: 

Story) for 73 Soxe#]ss writ not as P. ch xx 

=oxeglins „ that Epithete caſioned the mi- 

ſtake. | 

* He ſaid, that there 1s ONC Rind of Oleep. 4 Q.h 71.58 

young phant Deny, eafie to be driven away ; be * 

other gray and aged, chiefly frequenting old Men: 


Pertinacious and inexorable, from thi; G 0d, if he 


once come, it is bard to get loſe, words , 
thing, for he is deaf, nor can you ſhew him ary 
thing that may move him, for he 1s blind. 

+ Being demanded what the Gods are. and + 8705. Eth.47. 
wherein they delight: Of a// things elſe concer- | 
ning them, 1aith he, I am 1gnorant but of this, I 
know they hate curious Perſons. 

* He wrote (beſides other things) fix Dia- Leer. 
logues. (+ Tanætius doubts whether they were + Left. vit. 
genuine or ſpurious) titles theſe, 


Aſchin. 
Lamprias. 
Aſchines. . 

Tpænix ; or (as Suidas) the Phænixes. en e 
Cito. clides, 
Alcibiades. 

The Erotick. 


ö 


Of the ſame names are numbred | 
Euclid the Mathematician, a Megarean alſo, _ 
whence confounded by + Valerius Maximus with! Lib. S. a 


name Dionyſius, a Cartbagiman firſt gave them, 


the Philoſopher : Foe (faith he )/ent the un. 


dertakers 
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.0 Athen. 


Laert. 


ke Pots carried by the Ear. 
*the obſtruction of Khowledpe. 


as he, in taking pains about uſeleſs thi 1 
Evil. 


To an envious Man fad, I know not faith * 
whether ſome ill hath befaln you, or ſome 
good another. 

He faid, Impiety is an ill companion to bold 


Language ; 


For though his Speech be free, 
To Bondage yield\muſt be. 


EE TXT 


That Friends whatſoever they prove bucht“ 
to be retain d: Leſt we ſeem to have comverſed 
with wicked Perſons, or to ſhun good. 

Being demanded if there were 2 ny G 
1xid,0/dq man, wilt thou not drive this croud'awa 


manuring it. 


fertile ſooner by praĩſing than 
flattered, are 


He ſaid, They who love to 
To one who asked him et ly is, he an, 


He faid, good Men, though Slaves, Are Gb 
but wicked Men though tree, are Sla\ to ma 
ny Pleaſures. 

He ſaid, Grammarians whilſt they enquire] 
after the Errors of U/ Mer, mind not che on own 
nor ſee that they centers go aſtray as wall, 


He faid, Avarice is the Metropolis of 


* Seeing # 4 Statue of Perſws, under which (2 * 
EPE AIO ZHNQNOEON 


was written, 
K ITT EI, Perſæus of Zeno, a Cittiean, 
he ſaid, the writer miſtook; for it ſhould be, 
exilids,, Zeno's Servant; as indeed he WAS. 


8 


— ,: 1 


CHAP. I 3 
His Death. 3 ä 8 4 fin 


2%, 


T laſt falling fick (as thoſe of Chair 270 1 
for he died there) he was perſwaded to 


ſuffer ligatures (by way of charm) he recant- 


ed and profeſt repentance for all he had ſaid 
offenſive to the Gods. He was reduced to e 
tream want of ſuch things as are moſt neceſſary 
to fick Perſons, until Antigonus ſent to him 
two Servants; and himſelf followed in a litter 
as Phavorinus affirms in his various Hiſtory, of 
that Sickneſs he died; on whoſe death thyg 
Laertius. | 8 
Bion the Boriſthenite, | 1 | 

By bis Birth to Scythia &nown, 

Did Religious duties ſlight, 

Gods affirming there were none. 


If to what he then ofe 2 
1 Firm he had Gabe ill, % 
Then his Tongue had th oke his breaſt; | 

And been JE though in ill. 


wh, | oy Ard what 1 pr 
He conceived that he ich make a Fie d 


I. contem porary. with Pherecydes the Sian 


Bur the —.— who Gods de ny'd, 
"He who —— ſanes 4% ts 'Z 


| He who ls did deride | 
: pen A ode they facrified NN 
* Tn * a long Diſeaſe, 


And Death's purſuant afraid, ' 
Gifts their anger to appeaſe g 
On their Hearts and Altars laid. 


wt _—_ Cad. adi . 


"Top? baz and incenſe tries 
25 5 their ſacred ſcent; 
have un d, not only cries, 
7 979 p 


es Fr unto old Hades Charms 8 
Dag ene Neck ſubmit, _ 
* Ard about his feeble Arms | 
Wien? Caus'd them Leather Thongs to Mit. 


7 putbful, ſprig of b — 
1 412 bf 0 ſp £50 _ 
212 means and way efjays. _ 
divert approaching fate. 


gs. bel to think FL Gods" ieh be - 
2» Brifdwith gifts. their. aVOUT's Pought, 
©, Or the ſacred Deny, * * 

Were, and were ar, as be thought. 


Buy "bis 1; iſdome T (77070 

a Turnd to Aſhes) not avail | 

e, firetched Amt, I know 7iot how, 
tw 2 great Fluto Hail. 5 
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of Proconneſus 3 who writ. vo. Books extant 
5 72 45 © fe £ the Art . 
e ſecond à Syracu Fan wr 0 0 
Rhetorick. as of & 
- Thethird this Phil oſopher.” #Y 
The fourth; an Abderite of the Family of 
Democritus 4 4 Mathematician : He wrote 
N the Attict, and Ini Dialect: He firſt /* 
ſaid there we ſome habitable: parts of the 
Earth, where it was ix Als day and fix. 
Months night. 
en Al of Solci ; he wrote the Abbe 
e an Oratef, 5 wrote nine Books 
entituled by the names of the Muſes. WY 
The ſeventh. a Lyrick Poet. 
The ezebth a Mets an Statuary mentioned - 
by Polemon. _ 
The z:nth 2Tragick Poet, one of, thoſe. ho A 
were called Tarſici. "$4; 
The tenth a Statuary of Clazonere < or Grey, 
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UC 


F HE MEGARICK SECT 


E 


E 1 D. 


CHA 


* 


. I. 


His Country and Maſters. 


N 


UCLID- ( inftitutor of the Megarick 
Sect) was born at Megara, a Town 
adjacent upon the It hmus; though 
others ſay at Geta, a City of Si- 


cily. 

Ne firſt ſtudied the Writings of Parmenides, 
then went to Athens to hear Socrates : After- 
ad Gel. 6.1% yards the + Athenians made an order that if 
any Citizen of Megara came into the City of 
Athens, he ſhould be put to death : So t was 
the hatred the Athenians bore to the Megarenſes. 
* Thucydides mentions this Decree, whereby 
the · Megarenſes were prohibited to make uſe of 

Laws within the Athenian Furiſdiclion, or the 


Lib, 1, 


the Peloponneſian War enſued thereupon, the 


bY Grecians. | 

400.6. 10. Euclid, who was of Megara, and before that 
Decree uſed to go to Athens, and hear Socrates, 
after it was promulgated, came by night in a 
long Woman's Gown, and Cloak of ſeveral co-: 
lours, his head attired in a Woman's Veil (ſo 


to Athens, to Socrates, that he might be in that 
time partaker of his Counſel and inſtructions, 
and went back again before that day in the 
ſame habit twenry thouſand paces. 

" * Upon the death of Socrates, Plato and the 

reſt of the Philoſophers, fearing the cruelty 

of the Tyrants, went to Megara to him, who 
entetrained him kindly. 


'CHAF. IL 
His Inſtitution of a Set. 


Lien, HF affected litigious Diſputes, and * was 
Leer. vt. 1 therefore told by Socrates, that he knew 
: bow to contend with Sophiſte, but not with Men: 
Suirable to his contentious humour, he inſtitu- 
Let. ted a Sec, f firſt, called Megarrek from the 
er afterwards Er:ftick, from the Litigious 
Lert, vit. Sophiſtical Nature thereof : Whence * Diogenes 
Pg. ſaid; it was not & School, but xo anger: 
T thus reproved by Timon, b 
Of all theſe trifles, I not value ought, 
" Which Phado nor Litigiou Euclid caught; 
IWho the Megareans mad contention taught. 


Laſtly, it was called DialeQick ; which 


ſometimes 


Attick Forum : Which order the Lacedemoni-| 
ans requiring to be repealed, and not prevailing, 


crueleſt and longeſt that ever was amongſt the 


Varro expounds Rica) from his houſe in Megara Sofa to 27 aſide your anger, and love me 


becauſe their Diſcourſe conſiſted of queſtion 
and anſwer. 


He affirmed, that zhere is hut one good, which 


1s called by 1 nume s; ſometimes Prudence 

| od, ſometimes the Mind, and the 
like : He took away all things oppoſite to good 
ſaying, there was no ſuch thing. g 


He uſed Arguments not by Aſſumpti 
by Inference. 8 


He took away diſputation by Similit 
fa ing, that it Confifted either of like —_ 
like; if of like, it were better to examine the 
things themſelves to which they are like: if of 
unlike, the compariſon is to no purpoſe. 


CHAP. III. 
His Apothegms, Writings. 


H* was famous in the Schools (ſaith x Pl. De fraterns 
tarch) foraſmuch as hearing his Bro- 

ther in a rage, ſay, Let me periſh, if The not 
revenged: he anſwered, And I, unleſs I fer. 


as at firſt. If tf terocles (who relates rhe {ame + StobJerm82. 
Story) tor 7s Zoxezles writ not as Plutirch 7% 
Zoxe#liuz , that Epithete occafioned the mi- 
ſtake. i 

* He ſaid, hat there is one kind of Sleep, 4. 5, Eil. 38. 
young plant Deity, caſie to be driven a way ; the 


other gray and aged, chiefly frequenting old Men: 


| Pertinacious and inexorable, from this God, if be 
— is come, it is hard to get loſe, words nvail no- 


thing, for he is deaf, nor can you ſhew him any 
thing that may move him, for 7 25 2 T 

} Being demanded what the Gods are, and + 8750. Eth.47. 
wherein they delight - Of all things elſe concer- | 
ning them, ſaith he, I am ignorant but of this, I 
know i hey hate curious Perſons. ; 

He wrote (beſides other things) fix Dia- * Laere. 
logues. ( Panætius doubts whether they were 7aert. vit 
genuine or ſpurious) titles theſe, Aſchin, * 


Lamprias. 
Aſchines. | 
*Phenix ; or (as Suidasz) the Phenixes. 
Cr1to. 
Alcibiades. 
The Erotick. 


* 


In woce Eu- 
clides. 


ö 


Of the ſame names are numbred L 
Euclid the Mathematician, a Megarean alſo, __ _ 
whence confounded by 4 Valerius Maximus with t. Lb. 3+ cc. 


name Dionyſius, a Carthagiman firſt gave them, 
Ll 


the Philoſopher : Plato (faith he ) /ent the un. 13. 
T dertakers 
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takers of the ſacred Altar (who came to confer 
with him concerning the manner and form there- 
of )t0 Euclid the Geometrigian,yielding to his ill 
and profeſſion: That theſe undertakers came to 
Plato is evident from the teſtimony of many o- 
thers ; bur, that he refnitted them to Euclid the 
Geometrician, or that Euclid the Philoſopher 
own'd that profeſſion, is no where to be prov'd. 
On the contrary, * Proclus affirms, that Euclid 
* In Euclid.lih. rhe Mathemarictan was of the Platonick St; 
+ ©. + , ; and that t Prom King of gypr.asking if there 


imperfe4, read Wel 


Kei wiv % Not any King*s-high-way. From the death of So- 


x24 g29iy 5]rcrates to the firſt of the Prolomys are 95 years. 


II os 


* 
% 


ere So that Euclid the Maihematician was much 
4515 2 _ ter than the Philoſopher. 
0% , “ 


, 


la- 


B 


of Suidas reading Diocler. 
any ſhorter way to Geometry, he anſwer d, 


Euclid the Archon in the ſecond year of the © 
88th Olympiad, according to Diodorus Sicu. Lib, 
las q but 4 Ariſtotle names the Archon for that titer, 1, 
year Ewclees, confirmed by his Commenta- 
tors, and by * Swidas, who only ers a little», , , 
io diſtance of Years betwixt him and Eu- . 
clid the other Archon. + Sdimaſius not knowing t cre, |, 
the name Euclees to be any where found a- 335: 
monegſt the Archontes, and expreſly affirming 
the contrary, endeavours to corrupt the Text 

Euclid the Archon, in the ſecond year of the 
94th Olympiad, 


Euclid ihe Soothſayer, Friend to Xenophon, , Exped. 
N. 


who * menrions him. b. 7, 
Euclid the Stone cutter, named in f Plat#s+ Lari. di. 
8 2 f we. f ' f (| Plat. 


Will. 


; venice enciv & Bac 


Jelap Ti Cale est ly Boos 
Eier Tis Flory Penton i and (fo well nigh)Barocius. 


gde yioutTeiar R. dd vew1eess, Ge. 


_—_— 


_ \ 


— 


+ T7 UBULIDES a Milefian ſucceeded Euclid, 
Some affirm, that Demoſthenes the O- 
rator was his Scholar, and that Demoſthenes 
not being able ro pronounce the Letrer R, he 
taught him by continual Exerciſe to do it. He 
| _ a great Enemy to Ariſtotle, and much aſ- 
rſed aim. ; 
= Diale#ick he invented many kinds of Inter- 
rogation or Argument, MAẽẽaß the Lying ; 
dranaylevoj]e, the occult; I , Elefra ; 
N A i, the Vailed; Toęeillu, Sorites; 
Kegglirùr, the Horned, ea, the Bald: Of 
which thus Demoſthenes, | 


t Laert. 


The Orators ſharp Eubulides Anows 
With ſubtle forked queſtions how to poſe, 
Speech from Demoſthenes not ſweeter flows. 


Theſe are ſeveral kinds of Sophiſms, which 

* Ariſtotle in general defines Eriftick Syllogiſms, 
from rhis School borrowed and enlarged af. 
terwards by the Stocks. 
Linu rermed by + Athenæus 449rncy@', 
by * Cicero mentions, is a caprious reaſoning, not 
to be diſſolved ; named as molt of rhe reſt, not 
from the form, but matter; the ordinary ex. 
ample being this, If yo: ſay that you ye when 
you ſpeak truth, you lye:Bitt you ſay that you lye 
when you ſpeak truth there fore yois lys. Such is that 
in Atricanus, a man having four bundred(Crowns) 
diſpoſeth in Legacies three hundred; next he be. 
gc ſis to you a piece of ground worth 1ooCrowns: 
provided his Will be net liable to the Falcidian 
Laco by which all Legacies are made void, if 
tus ſurpluſige remaining for the Heirs, amount 
not at leaſt ro the fourth part of the goods] 
the queſtion is what right yo have. I ſay, the 
eflion is not to be reſolved, being of that kind 
which the DialeRicks call 42vSouereszwhat part ſo- 
ever toe take for true will prove falſe.lf we ſay the 


2 Top. 8. 4. 


+ Dein. 8. 
Divinat. 2. 


7 (ic. Leal, 


Lib. 5. 4. 


EUBULIDES 


_ |Uuſtrious Daughter of Agamemnon, Ane and 


— ˙ * 


of the Falcidian Law,obereby the condition being 
defeclive, the Legacy is invalid. Again, if be- 
cauſe the condition is deæfedtive, the Legacics are 
valid, it is not liable to the Falcidian Lato; andif 
the Law tdke not place upon the condition, you are 
not to have what was bequeathed you. So much 
was this Sophiſim eſteemed. that“ Seneca affirms, + x;jp. 6, g 
many, Books ro have been written upon it: 

+ Laertiusreckons fix diſtinct Treatiſes of Chi. + Vir. cin 
fippus. * Atheneus and Suidas averr, that Phi. Deinm . 
letus a Choan died of a Conſumption, occaſion'd 
by exceſſive ſtudy upon this Queſtion only. 

Electra, named (likewiſe _) from the chief 
Examples; of which thus Lucian: Electra the 


knew not the ſame thing. Oreſtes unknown ſtan- 
ding 4 ber, ſhe knew that Oreſtes was her Bro- 
ther, but ſhe knew not that he was Oreſtes. 
En ii, the Vailed ; named alſo from 
the matter, thus inſtanced by Lucian. CHR. 
Anſiver me, Do you know your Father ? MERC. 
Tes, CHR. What if I ſhould bring one unto you 
| vailedgubat would you ſay, that you know him or 
not ? MERC. That I did not know him. CHR. 
And yet that Man proves to be your Father, there- 
fore if you knew not the Man, you knew not your 
Father. MERC. No truly; but, pull off his vail, 
and I ſhall diſcover the Truth. Of the ſame kind 
is that of the Sophiſts, which + Ariſtotle afficms , did » 
Socrates (in Plato's Meno) vainly labours to re- ge, l. 1. 
ſolve; Do you know all pairs are even or not? © 
The other anſwering he knew it. Ihe Sophiſt brings 
forth a pair of ſomething which be had held hidden 
under bis Cloak,and asks., did you know that I had 
this even paing or not? the other confeſſing be 
knew not, Then ſaith he, you Know and know not 
the ſame thing. AS INTO 
© Sorites, By Cicero termed * a Cervalis, who + Dizin. 2 
defines it to be + when any thing by degrees is ad- t ci. 
ded or taten away : As a heap (Soest) is made by 
adding a gra in, or rather as · Fultanus,when from = piget this 


F 


Levacies are valid.ghe Will comes within compaſs 


| zhnigs evidently true, by very ſbort mutations the 


diſpute 


ib. 
Mat. 


: t, 
lh, Ig 


2 


+1i6. 48. ad the lame, + 


* 

| 6. Sabin. m tit. 
de ver b. 
fer. ſi Iniſic. 

+ In Lucullo. 
4 In Chryſap. 


I + Adv. Logice 


lib. 5, in 
Mat. 


OY. 


"PART. JV. 


ALEXINUS.. 


diſpute is led to ſuch things as are evidently ſalſe, 
Ipian , The common Example 
mentioned by * Cicero, Ldertius * Sextus Em. 
jricus, and others in this : Are not two a few? 
Are not three ſo likiwije *Are not four the ſame? 
So on 10 ten. But two are a few, and therefore 

ten. | 
Keeglwh the boyned; Denominated as the reſt 
from the Example, What you loft not you haue, 
you loft not Horns, therefars you bave Horns.Re- 
ted by Seneca, A. Gellius and others. Ot 


this kind * St. Hierom obſerves that to be which | I 


the Phariſees objected to our Saviour. He came 
(faith he) from Galilee to Judea, wherefore the 


fattion of Scribes and Phariſees asted him whe-| 


ther it were lawful for a man to put away his wife 


for any cauſe, that they might entrap bim by a 


Horned Syllogiſm, whatſoever he would anſwer 
being liable to exception : If you ſhould ſay, aWife 
might be put away for any cauſe,andanother taken, 
he being a Profeſſor of modeſtly ſhould comraditt 


guilty of Sa-ruledge.and judg'dto do contrary tothe 
Doctrine of Moles, and by Moſes of God. Our 
Lord therefore ſo tempers bis anſtocr, thut he pa 
ſethby their trap,alledging for teſtimony the ſacred 
Scripture and natural Law,oppoſing the firſt jen- 
tence of God1o the ſecondgobich was granted not 
from the will of God, but neceſſity of Sin. The 
{ame Father inſtances another of the ſame kind 
propoſed ro him, * I was aſſaulted at Rome by, 
a very Eloquent perſon, toith that which they call a 
Horned Svilogi m.ſo as which way ſocver I turd 
was more entungl d. Jo marry a wife,ſaith he, is 
it a fin or not? I plainly not thinking to avoid his 
ambuſh, ſaid, it is not a Sin; he then propoun- 
ded another queſtion, in Baptiſm. Are good works 
remitted or Evil'l with the like ſumplicity anſwer- 
ed Sins are remitted : When I thought my ſelf ſe- 
cure, Horns began to bud out on each ſide on me, 
and the hidden forces to diſcover themſelves. If, 
faith he, to marry a Wife be not a Sin, and that 


| Baptiſm reminteth Sins, whatſoever is not remit- 


himſelf ,, but if be ſhould anſwer, awife ought not ted is reſerved, | 
to be put away for any cauſe, he ſhould be accounted 


— — 


4 1 EX 


Ly Mongſt the many Diſciples of Eubuli. 
des was Alexinus an Elean, a great 
lover of Contention, and therefore called 
EaiyEives from redarguing; he moſt oppoſed 
Zeno. 
Hermippus faith, he went to Olympia, and 
there profeſt Philoſophy ; his Diſciples queſtio- 
ning why he lived there, he anſwered, he meant 


— 
— — — 


1 


to inſtiture a Sect, and call it O/ympick, but his 
Diſciples wanting ſubſiſtence , and diſliking the 
Air, departed, he continued there ſolitary with 
one Servant only, and {wimming in the River 
8 was hurt with a Recd, whereof he 

"He wrote againſt other Philoſophers befides 


— 


Zeno. And againſt Ephorus the Hiſtorian. 


EWPHANTUS. 


ds F Alexinus came Euphantus an Olin 

thian, Maſter to King Antigonus, Father 
of Demetrius, Grand father of Antigonus Gona- 
tus; He died of Age; he writ 


Tragedies many , Which upon their pub- 
= Repreſentations were much much applau- 
d 


The Hiſtory of that time. 


An Oration upon a Kingdom, to Antigonus, 
very celebrious. | X 


— 


APOLLONIUS CRONUS: 


me Diſciples of Eubulides, was Apol- 
lonius Cronus; Strabo faith , he 
was a Cyrenean by Birth, and calls him Cronws 


12 


from Apollonia, a Town of rene. 


6 implying the latter to be a ſir: name, 


DIODORUS. 


Epi/t. 83. 


PIO POR US. 


wee. on Om 
PR IV. 


DIODORUS. 


* Laert. 


_— 


CHA 


P. . 


_ ts Lie. 


* Todorus was of Foſſus a * off 
Caria, Son of Aneinias; Laer. 
tius faith, he heard Eubulides; 


+ Strabo that he heard A pollo- 


+ Lib. 14. & nizs Cronus, after whom he was called Conn; 


17. 


* Laert. 


— 


Ib. 
T Luck, 


* Adver.Gram Plained by * Sextus Empiric us. 


f Fyrb. Hp. 2 


Jolloꝛoet h they diſagree among themſelves,and thoſe 


the name of the Maſter being tranſmitted to the 


if it be day Idiſcourſe, and if 2 it be day, 
am I diſcourſe, is according to Philo's opinion, a 
true Connex: for it begins from true, it is day; 
and ends in true, I diſcourſe. But according to 


ſo happen, that though it begin from true, to wit, 


diſciple, by reaſon of the obſcurity of the true | it is day, yet it may end in falſe, to wit, that I 


ronus ; *of Diodorus thus Callimachus; | 


e' Momus writ 
Upon the Walls, Cronus hath wit. | 


He lived with Prolomeus Soter, in whoſe pre 


ſence being queſtioned by Stilpo, in ſuch things] pinions concerning a Connex, ſet us ſay that Con- ©: eulen. 


as upon the ſudden he could not anſwer; he was 
not only puniſhed by the King, but reproached 
with the name of Cronus : whereupon he 
went from the Feaft, and having written an 
Oration upon that queſtion, died of grief. 


— — 


CHAP. IL 
His Philgſophy. 


* C\Trabo and Laertius affirm he was a Dia- 


teach in their Elements whether a connex (a 
propoſition which hath the conjunction if) be 
true or falſe; as this, if it be day, it is light, how 
much is it controverted? Diodorus is of one opi- 
nion, Philo of another, Chryſippus + þ third: 
That Diedorus laboured much herein, appears 
from an Epigram of Callimachus, Cited and ex- 


Concerning theſe propoſitions, the Diſagree- 
ment of Diodorus from Philo and Chryſippus (al- 
ready mentioned by Cicero) is thus 3 by 
. Sextus Empiricus; But when, ſaith he, or how it 


things whereby they determine a conſequence to 
be judged.oppugn one another: as Philo ſaid,lt is 
a true Connex, when it beginneth not from true, 
and ended in falſe. So that according to his opini- 
on, a true Connex may be true ſeveral ways, a falſe 


diſconsſe when I am ſilent. Thus by Contin- 


gency it may begin in true, and end in falſe ; for 


before I began to diſcourſe, it began from true, 
to toit, it is day:but ended in falſe jo wit 1 diſcanr ſe. 
And again, * for that we examine not many o- 


nex is in it ſelf right, which beginneth not from 
true, and endeth in falfe.'Fhis, if there be motion, 
there is vacuity according to Epicurus's opinion, 
beginning from true, to wit, there is motion, and 


ending in true, will be true, Accordimg to the Pe- 


ripateticks, beginning from true, to wit, there is 
motion, and ending in falſe, to wit, there is va- 
cuity, will be falſe ; according to Diodorus, begin- 
ning from falſe ; to wit there is motion, and end. 
ing in falſe. to wit, there is vacuity, will be true, 
for the aſſumption. to wit, there is motion, be de- 
mes as falſe, | 


lefick , Tho Dialecticks (faith 1 Cicero) Some affirm, he invented he vailed and H Laat. 


horned Arguments (of which already in the life 


of Eubulides * Alexander Aphrodiſcus, faith he, , 1, , 
uſed Kvertvorlanoyer the dominatrove Argument : pric, 


Of whoſe original and efficacy thus + Epi- 


* Qtetus, the dominative argument ſeems to have z Lib. 2. 4 
been interrogated and collected upon ſuch like !“. 


* occaſions as rheſe : for, there being a common 
* fight amongſt theſe three propoſitions to one 
another: The firſt, that every thing paſt is 
neceſſarily true: The Tecond, that poſſibility 
follows not impoſſibility. The third, that what 
is not poſſible, neither is nor ſhall be true. This 
; fight Diodorus obſerving, made ule of the two 
© firſt, to prove, that nothing is poſſible, which 
is not: nor ſhall be. And * Alexander, tor that 
I be at Corinth, is poſſible, if that I have been, 
or eyer ſhall be there; but if neither, it is not 
* poſſible. It is poſſible, that a Child be made a 


only one way. For when it beginneth from true, and Grammarian, if he be made ſuch, in confirmation 


endeth in true, it is true zas this, If it be day, it is 
light. Again, vohen it beginneth from falſe and end. 
eth 770 is true: As this. If the Earth flies, the 
earth bathwings. Likewiſe that which beginneth 
Jrom falſe,and endeth in true is true, as this. f the 
Earth flies it is Earth : That only is true which 
beginneth from true, and endeth in falſe. Such 
zs this, if it be day it is night. For if it be day, 
that it is day is true , which is the Antecedent. 
But that it is night is falſe, which was the Con- 
ſequent. Diodorus ſaith, that is a true Con. 
nex which is not contingent, beginning from 


© hereof Diodorus interrogated by the Domina- 
* tive Argument. 

Hie held, that nothing is moved, arguing 
this: IF a thing be moved, it is neithet mov d 


in it is not: But not in that wherein it is; for 
* it reſteth in the place wherein it is: nor in 
that wherein it is not; for where a thing is 
* not, there it can neither act nor ſuffer. There- 


foxe nothing is moved: And * conſequently Ser. Lr 


* nothing is corrupted or periſheth. 
+ He afferted , that the principles of things 


t1ue, and ending in folſk, This is contrary 
to the opinion of Philo, for ſucha Connex as this| 


are eaſt indiviſible Bodies, in * number infinite, 
in magnitude finite. 
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the opimon of Diodorus 2t 1s falſe + for it may 


n the place wherein it is, or in the place where- 3. 8. 
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STIL Þ O 


ers 


2 


— 1 


CHTHTAS Son of Metallus, an eminent 


N 
perſon, is remembred amongſt theſe Phi- 


| loſophers that are derived from Euclid:To him 


Diogenes the Cynick dedicated a Dialogue. 


CLINOMACHUS. 


+ A Mongſt thefe deſcended from Euclid, 


was likewiſe CLINOM ACHUS, | of a 
2 Thurian : He firſt wrote concerning Ana- | other] 


xiomes [Propoſitions] Catogorems, | that part 


Zn ome which is predicated of the 
the like. * 


CT EEP O. 


CHA P. I. 
Stilpo His Life. 


*QTILFO was of Meg ara in Hellas; he lived 


in the time of the firſt Prolomy: Of the 
Maſters which he heard are reckoned, 
Euclid the founder of this School : But this 


agrees not with his time, as was before obſerved. | 


Some followers of Euc/id, 

Thraſymachus of Corinth, Friend to Ichthyas : 
So Heraclides atteſteth. | 

+ Diagenes the Cynick. 

Paſicles, a Theban, who heard Crates the Cy- 
nick, his own Brother. 

Dioclides of Megara. 

Cicero faith, he was very acute, much ap- 
proved by thoſe times : His Friends (faith he ) 
writ, he was much inclined to Wine and Wo- 
men, yet relate not this in his diſpraiſe; but, 
rather in his commendations, that he by Lear- 
ning ſo ſubdued and repreſt his vicious Nature, 
that none ever ſaw him drunk, none ever diſco- 
vered any Laſciviouſneſs in him. Plutarch mag- 
nifies his height of Courage, mixed with meck- 
neſs and temperance. 

He was much addicted to civil Affairs. Be. 
ſides his Wife, he kept company with Nicareta, 
a Courtezan : He had a Daughter of ill fame, 


whom Simmias, a Syracuſian, his intimate friend, 


Married; ſhe living incontinently, one told 
Stilo ſhe was a diſhonour to him: No more, 
faith he, than I am an honour to ber. 

' Pro/omenus Sotar much eſteemed him, and when 
he took Poſſeſſion of Megara by Conqueſt, gave 
him money, and invited him along with him to 


With Demetrius he diſputed of Humanity 
ſo 1 that he became a ſtudious Au- 
dito of him. 

Concerning Minerva's Statue, cary'd by Phi. 
dias, he asked a Man whether Minerva, Daugh- 
ter of Jove were a God ; he aftirmcd ſhe was: 
But this, faith he, is not of 7ove,but of Phidtas; 
to which the other aſſented: Then, ſaith he, 
ſhe is not a God. Hereupon being cited to the 
Court of Areopagus, he ed it not, but juſtifi- 


ed it, averring ſhe was not a God, but a God- 


dels : But the Areopagites nothing ſatisfied with 
this evaſion, ordered that he ſhould depart the 
City. Hereupon Theodorus ſirnam'd bees, ſaid in 
derifion, How. came $77Jpo to know this, did he 
ut aſide her vail, and look upon her breaſt ? 
codorus was bold of Speech, but Sri/po re- 
ſerved, in ſo much, as being demanded by Cu. 
tes, Whether the Gods Genes in bent knees 
and Prayers: Thou fool, ſaith he, do not que- 
ſtion me in publick, but when we are alone to- 
ether. | 
x He was fincere and. plain, void of all artifice. 
Crates the Cynick, not anfivering him, bur 
dronadgd oſſos, I knew faith he, you would {peak 
any thing rather than that which is decent. 
Crates in propounding a queſtion delivered a 
Fig to him, which he took and eat: Crates pre- 
ſently cryed out, that he had loſt his fig: Ves, 
faith he, and your queſtionalſo, of which that 
was in earneſt. . | 


Seeing Crates half frozen in cold weather, 


Egypt : Ot the money he took a little, but abſo- Crates, ſaith he, methinks you want ivelis xaivs, 
lutely refuſed the Journey: Going to Ægina, he (which one way implies a zew Garment,another 


ſtayed there till Pro/omy's return. Demetrius 
Son of Antigonus, upon the taking of Megara, 
gave order that his houſe might be preſerved, 
and whatſoever belonged to him, reſtored; and 
bidding him give them an inventory of ſuch 
things as he had loſt, he {aid that he had loſt no- 
thing, that belonged to him, tor none had taken 


away lus Learning; his Learning and know. 
ledge were both leit. 


by ople that they would run out of their Shops 


, way both a Garment and IV it) Crates aſhamed, 


| 


an{wered thus. 
Stilpo at Megara I ſaw oppreſt,, 
Where vaſt TIyphœus lies with weight oppreſe. 
To hear him wrangle muny Scholars came, 
Fair Truth to chaſe away was all their aim. 
At Athens he wrought ſo much upon the 
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PH D 0. 


Stob. 


* Laert. 


7 Plut. 


too ſee him: They wonder at thee, Stil po (ſaid 
one to him) as a Monſter: No, ſaith he, but 
as a true Man. 

As he was ſpeaking with Crates, in the midſt 
of their diſcourſe he went away to buy Fifh ; 
Crates purſued him, crying out, that he gave 
over che Diſcourſe :* No, ſaith he, I carry 
along the Diſcourſe with. me; but ] leave you, 
the Diſcourſe will ſtay, the Fiſh muſt be bought. 

Being asked, what is harder than à Stone, 
he anſwered, 4 Fool. | Fa | 
CHAP. II. N 
His Philoſophy. | 
* HF was Maſter of the Megaricꝶt School, 

excellent if Eriftick Diſputes, by his 
ſubtle Tenents and Diſcourſes beautify ing him- 
ſelf, his Country and Friends. ' 

He took away all Species (Univerſals) af- 
firming, that he who faith, a Man, denotes 
not any Man, the Term being not proper to 
this or that perſon, for why to one rather than 
to another, therefore not to this; and again, 
that which we ſee is not an Herb, for an Herb 
was many years ago, Therefore this was not an 
Herb. | T4 
tHe likewiſe denied one thing to be predi- 
cated of another, arguing thus; If running be 
© predicated of an Horſe, the ſubject is nq; the 
© ſame with the predicate ; the definition of man 
is one thing, that of good another, ſo an Horſe 
© is a differing thing from running, for upon de- 
* mand, we give Sretal definitions of each; 
for if a Man, and good, or an Horſe, and run- 
© ning were the ſame, how could good be 
© predicated of Food or Phyſick, and running 
© of a Hoſe, which are things 1d different? Thus 
he admitted no conjunction with the Subject, in 
things which are in a ſubject, or predicated 
of a ſubject, but conceived that both. theſe, 
unleſs they be the very ſame with the ſubject, 
cannot be predicated of it, even not as an Ac- 


cident. This, though it were one of thoſe 
little Sayings which Silo ſportively uſed to 


caſt out amongſt the Sophiſters, Co/ores the Epi- 
curean oppoſed ſo eagerly, that he framed a 
large diſcourſe againſt Sri /h, grounded only 
upon this aſſertion, (which yet he neither re. 
felled nor reſolved ) affirming that by hold- 
ing one thing is not predicated of another, he 
takes away good Life; But that Stilpo (faith 


—— 


poſed the manner 0 e but took not away 
the courſe of life,or aboliſhed things, is moſt evident. 


ſubjeQ to Paſſion. 


CH AP. III. 
His Diſciples. 


1 and 1 ** that he bo aro almoſt 
all Greece to the Megarick Sect. Philippus of 
Megara faith he drew 37 208 
Metrodorus ſirnamed the Theoretick, and Ii. 
magoras the Geloan, from Theophraſt us. 
. Clitarchus and Simmias from Ariſtotle the O. 
rengan, 
Of Diatetticks, Pæoniut, from Ariſtides. 
Dn, Son of Euphantus, and Myrmex,Son 
of Exenætus coming to diſpute againſt hi 
became both followers of him: Thus far Phi. 
lippus t He likewiſe attracted 
Phæſidemus the Peripatenck, excellent in Na- 
tural Philoſophy. 


time in Greece. 
Z — the Phænician, an Epicurean Philoſo- 
pher. 
Crates, and others; in a word, wh 
he would himfelf. e 
Heraclides ſaith, that Zeno the (Citiean, found- 
er of the Stoical Sect, was his Diſciple. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Death, Writings. © 


Frm affirmeth that he died of Age; 
J but drank a draught of Wine to hatten 
his end. Ei 

Suidas ſaith, he wrote 20 Dialogues ; Laer- 
tius but nine; and thoſe not very efficacious; 
their Titles theſe, e 


Maſchus, | 
Ariftippus or Callias, 
Ptolemeus, 
Cherecrates, 
Mitrocles, 
Anaxime nes, 
5 75 

o bis Daughter, 
Ariſtotle. 


8 had a Son named Dryſo, a Philoſopher 
a O. f 


« 


— — 


N 


Plutarch) toas offended only at ſome words, and op- 


_ 


| THE 
 ELEACK and ERETRIACK SECTS. 


S 


PH K D 0. 


HE Elcack Sect was inſtituted by 
Phædo, an Elean of a noble Fa- 
mily; it chanced that he was 
taken by Thieves or Pyrates, 

and ſold to a Houſe of common diſhoneſt 

Reſort ; where being forced to fit at the door, 


—— 


noting the ingenuity of his countenance (which 
was extraordinary) perſwaded (as Laertizs 
faith) Alcibiades or Plato, or (as A. Gellius ,) 
Cebes to buy him, from which time he ad- 
dicted himſelf diligently to Philoſophy, and 
was a conſtant Diſciple of Socrates Þ much 


he was obſerved by Socrates in paſſing, who 


affected by Plato, that he called that moſt ex- 
| | cellent 


Px x © IV 


* He aſſerted the chief good to bea mind not * 
| N. 


+ H far exceeded others in fluent diſcourſe + Lat. 


Alcimus, the moſt eminent Oratour at that 
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— let diſcourſe of the immortality of the] | Nicias, © 5 
Soul, after him, Phedo. Simmias, 
He inſtituted a Sec called from him Eleact; Alcibiades, 
Citolaus. 


The Dialogues aſcribed to him were 


Zopyrus, 
Aer, 


Simon, | | 
Antimachus, or the Old Man, 


+ Panzetius doubts whether any of theſe were + Laert. vit. 


written by Phædo; Medus is by ſome aſcribed Ach. 


to Aſcbines, and by others to Poliænus; as 
are alld A7timachus and the Scythian diſcourſes. 


PLISTHENES 


"=o HE Eleack Se&t was continued by P/iſt. 
Sms T henes an Elean * Su cceſſor to Phedo ; 


Pliſthenes was ſucceeded by Menedemus and 
Aſclepiades, 


CHI 


D EMU S. 


Tents (Heſyc : | ropoy 
tect) adding that he taught both Arts to his Son and of theſe he admitted the 


Leet. 


M EN E 


- 


CHAP. I. 


His Country, Parents, Teachers. 


* r Enedemus was one of thoſe Philoſo- ſure of his Speech a difficult adverſary ; he 

phers that continued the School of turned himſelf every way, and found ſome- 
Phedd, which hitherto was called Eleack, but thing to ſay for every thing: He was very 
from Menedemus was termed Eretriacꝶ: he was | Litigious, as Antiſthenes in his ſucceſſions affirms 
an Eretrian, Son of Giſtbenes; Cliſth?nes was! and uſed this queſtion, What is not the ſame, is 


of the Family of the Theopropide ; yet tho 
noble by deſcent , Mechanich by profeſſion 
and indigent , ſome affirm he was a maker of 

hint Lluſtris terms him an Archi- 


8 from that with which it is not ſame ? 
CS. 


Jo benefit is not the ſame with good, there- 
fore good doth not benefit. He took away Nega- 
live Propoſitions, leaving A the Armative; 

imple, only; but 


Menedemus, ſo that when Menedemus wrote a rejected thoſe which were ot ſimple, calling 
decree, an Alexinian Philoſopher reproved him, them conjcyned and complex. 


ſaying, It becomes not à Wiſe Man to frame 
both Tents and decrees. ; : 
Menedemus being ſent by the Erctrians with 
a command of Soldiers to Megara, went from 
thence to Athens to hear Plato at the Academy, 
with whom he was ſo taken, that he gave over 
his Military Employment, 
By © Aclepiades a Phlyaſian, 
Friend, he was carried to Stilpo at Megara, 


whom they both heard; thence taking a Jour: 


ney to Elis, they met with Anchypillus and 
Moſchus, who belonged to the School of Phædo. 
Some afiirm he deſpiſed Plato and Xenocra- 


tes, and Parebates the Cyrenæan; but admired | 


Stilpo, concerning whom being demanded his 
opinion, he only anſwered that he was free. . 


CH A P. IL 
His School and Philgſophy. 


- Br returned home to Eretria, he ſet = 
a School, and taught Philoſophy there: 

the Eliacꝶ School being thus transferred to Ere- 
tria, was from thencetorward call'd Eretriack. 
In his School there was no order of place, 
no Seats round about it; but as every Man 
chanced to be fitting, or ſtanding, or walking, 


in the ſame poſtures they heard him. 


He held, that zhere was but one vertue and 
good, reprehending thoſe who aſſerted more; 
whence of one who held there were many Gods, 
he demanded ironically how many? and whether 


Heraclides faith, he was a P/atonick, and de- 
rided Dialeclict. Hexinus asking, whether he 
had given over beating his Father; I neither 
did beat him, faith he, nor have given over. The 
other replied, Either ſay yes or no, to diſſolve the 
Ambiguny. It is ridiculous, ſaith he, 70 follow 
your Laws, when a Man may withſtand them in 


His intimate the very entrance. 


He writ not, or compoſed any thing, becauſe 
(faith Antigonus Coyſtius) he was of no certain 
opinion; yet in diſpute he was ſo vehement, 
that he many times went away with black and 
blue Eyes. | 


— — 


Hr. UML 


His manner of Living. 


[t Hd a ſtrict friendſhip with 4 


clepiades, nothing inferiour to that off £497- 
Pilades to Oreſtes : Aſclepiades was the Elder, 
whence there went a common ' ſaying, that he 
was the Poet, Menedemus the Player. 

* When they were yet both young Philoſo- 
phers, and indigent , they were cited to the en. Delp. 
Court of Areopagus, to give account ( accor- + gee Lifeof 
ding to So/oz's Law) by what means (ſpending Solon. 
the whole day amongſt Philoſophers without 
any Labour, and having no Fitate) they ſubſiſt- 
ed, and were in ſo good a condition: They de- 
fired that one of the Maſters of the common 
Priforr might be ſent for; who, when he came, 


he thought there were more iI han an hundred? 


He was of a verſatile wit, and in compo: - 


6 


atteſted, that they went down every night in- 
ö z to 


— 
- 
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MENEDEMOS.” 


PART. NV 


their Labour, received two drachms: At which 


— 


to the Priſon, where che common Malefactors 
ground, and did their grind, and in pay of 


the Areopagites much wondring, beſtowed as 
an honourable reward upon them; two hundred 
Drachms. | ys. 
They had other Patrons that beſtowed Gifts 
upon them; Arche polides gave them three thou- 
ſand pieces of Silver; they both contended 
which ſhould receive laſt, and in concluſion, 
neither accepted it. The chief perſons that 
received them were Hipponicus, a Macedonian 
and Ægetor a Lamiean. Agetor gave each o 
them thirty Mine. Hipponicus gave Menedemus 
two thouſand drachms towards the marriage of 
his Daug which, as Heraclides ſaith, were 
three, by his Wiſe Oropia. w 

For 4 _ and Menedemus took each of 
them a Wife; A/cleprades married the Daugh- 
ter, Menedemus the Mother: 4 ox dy ite 
dying, took the Wife of Menede 
demus ng made a chief Magiſtrate, married 
a rich Wife notwithſtand mg, he allow'd his firſt 
Wife an equal intereſt in the government of 
the Houſe. Aſclepiades having livd with Me- 
nedemus in great plenty; yet with great tem- 

rance, died old at Eretria. At. that time, 
one, whom A/c/epiades. much loved, coming 
late at night, intending to have feaſted with 
him, the Servants ſhut him out of doors: But 
Menedemus bad them let him in, ſaying A/cle- 


piades would admit him even under Ground. 
Menedemus was much given to Entertain. 


ments, and, becauſe the Country was unwhole- 
ſome, made many Feaſts: What order he ob- 


mus : Mens. 


a | | A 
To every gueſt; about vile Lupines went, 
With which tbe Beggar's Tables ſcarce content. 


Whilſt they drank (after the feaſt Menede- 
mus propoſed queſtions, and inſtead) of a de- 
ſert gave them diſcourſe, which excited all to 
temperance and continence : Theſe continued 
ſometimes till the crowing of the Cock broke 
them off, much againſt the will of his gueſts, 
who never thought they had enough of them. 


+ ata 


"i 
* 


CHAP. IV. 
His civil Employments. 


N ; 
E was firſt *Contemned by his Country- ; . 

H men, and called Dog and Fool; bor 222 
laſt ſo much honoured by them, that they com- 
exe Og . 5 the Commonwealth 
to his charge, aid him yearly two hun- 
dred Talents, e he Fic back —. -.: Wa 
| After he applied Himſelf to civil buſineſs, he 
was ſo thoughtful, that going to put Incenſe 
into a Cenſer, he put it beſides. Crates re- 
proaching him for -undertaking publick em 
ployments, he ſent him to Priſon, whereupon 
as he chanced to pals by, Crates roſe up and ſa- 
luted him with the Title of Agamemnonian, 
Leader of the City. 
| He was ſent Ambaſſador from the Erarr;- 
ans to Ptolomy, and to Lyſemachus (much ho- 
noured where ſoever he came) and to Demetrius, 
* all three Kings of Macedonia, of whom De-. + 


metrius firſt reigned, then Ly/imachus, and after 


ſerved therein is thus delivered by Atigonus} him (Pyrrbus intervening) Prolomy. 


4 


2 and out of him (though not ci 


THUS. 


they were admitted after dinner was ended ; 
if they came ſooner than the ſet time, they 
walked ſhort turns before the door,. and deman- 
ded of the Servants what courſe was carried 
in; if they told them fiſh-broth (with which 


they began their Dinner) they went away; it 
any Fleſh, they went into a room prepared for 
In Summer time, Menedemus 


le. 
ouches or Beds of his Dining-room 
covered with K and Ruſhes, in Winter 
with Sheeps skins. Every gueſt brought a Cuſhi. 
on; the Cup they had was no bigger than a 
large Spoon : inſtead of Sweet-meats they had 
Lupines, and Beans: ſometimes ſuch fruit as 
the Seaſon afforded ; in Summer Pomgranates, 


that pur 
had the 


in Spring, Pulſe, in Winter, Figgs. This Lyco-] 


pbron the Chalcidian confirms in his Satyrical 


Comedy upon Menedemus, where Silenus Tpeaks| | 


thus tothe Satyrs. | 


Sons impious of a pious Father, I 

2 ſee) with your delights and ſports comply : 
ut never by the Gods at ſuch a Feaſh © 

In Caria, Khodes, 

How plentiful ! 


And not long after, 


A little Pot half full of Water clear, 
Rated at Farthings ſtue a boy did bear 


or Lydia was a Gueſt, 


5.0 | 


by He dined bur with one or two would betray his City to Prolomy, of which 
ompanions at the moſt, it any came to him,} charge he acquitred himſelf by an Epiſtle , be- 


Some accaſed him to Demetrivs, that he 


inmng thus, Menedemus 10. King Demetrius, 
ealth. I bear that you are informed many things 
concerning us, &c. ad viſing him to take heed 
of one of thoſe that were his Enemies, named 
Aſchyluc. When he was on Embaſſy to Deme- 
trius, he ſpoke very earneſtly and effectually 
concerning Orop ux. 6 

\ Antigonus alſo, King of Macedonia, loved 
him exceedingly, and proteſt himſelf his Di- 
{ciple : In his behalf he made a Decree, clear 
and void of oſtentation, beginning thus; wah i 
| much as King Antigonus, having overcome the 
Barbarians in Fight, returneth into his own Coun. 
tin, having gaod 7 ueceſs in all his undertakings : 
The Senate and People have thought good, &c. 


_ CHAP. V. 
His Vertues and Apothegms. 


ENEDEMUS was of exceeding gravity, 
for which Crates deriding him, ſaid, _ 
Aſclepiad the Philiaſian, and the proud Ere- 
w_ _ 3 3 2 
His ſupercilious bum peec ins. 
ſeverity bh was ſo awful, that Eurylocus being 
invited by Antigonus, together with Clippides, 
a youth of Cy2:cum, refuſed to go, fearing Me- 
.nedemus(hould know it. 1 
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In reproof he was bitter and bold; of which Ithen of Sophottes : In Satyrs his aſſign'd the ſe- 


Laertius inſtanceth his Sayings to a young 
© Man over-confident, to Hierocles,. &c, Toan 
Adulterer boaſting, c. To a young. Man cry- 
ing, GER W412; WT - 

Ant 


onus Asking; whether he ſhould | 


go to a Luxurious Banquet; not ſpeaking whe, 
ther he ſhould go or not, he bad him ſend 
them word that he was a King's Son. 

One who intruded himſelf upon him, and 

diſcourſed very abſurdly , He: asked it he had 

a Farm; he anſwered; many: Go then, faith 
he, and look after them, left in lofing your 
Ruſticity, you loſe them alſo. 8 

To one asking, wherher a good Man may 
take a Wife, he ſaid, Do you think I am good 
or not? The other affenting; t (faith he) 
have taken one. 

Not able to limit the Prodigality of one 
who invited him to Supper, he filently repro-, 
ved him, eating nothing but Olives. 

This freedom brought him into danger when 
he was in Cyprus with Nicocreon, together with 
his Friend Aſciepiades; for, the King having 
invited him with the reſt of the Philotophers to 


cond place to Aches ; the firſt to F/chylus 
whence to thoſe in the Sta A che 
contrary part, he ſaid thus, 


The fwiſt in time our r are by the flow , 
| A Jortoiſe thus an 4 may 24 ho 


are miſtaken, who ſay he read nothing but the 
Medea of . Euripides, which is put Wong the 
Poems of Neophron the Sicyonian. 

Of Bion, who ſpoke with much diligence 
againſt Prophets, he ſaid, he murthered the dead. 
To one who ſaid, the greateſt good is to enjoy 
thoſe things which we deſire; it is a much great- 
er, faith he, to deſire thoſe things which are fitting. 

He was violent (as we ſaid) in controverſie, 
but moſt affable in converſation and Action: 
Aexinus, whom in diſpute he had often cir: 
cumvented and bitterly derided, he gratified 
in deed; taking care for the ſafe Conduct of 
his Wife from Delphi to Chalcis, the way 
being much infeſted with Thieves. 
He was an excellent Friend, as is manifeſt 


a Monthly Feaſt, Menedemus ſaid, this conven- 
tion if it be good, ought to be every day; if 
otherwiſe, this day is too much: Tyrant 
anſwered, that he had ſet apart that day to 
converſe with Philoſophers. Menedemus per- 
fiſting in his aſſertion, demonſtrated from what 
he had ſaid of the Sacrifice, that Philoſophers 
. ought to be heard at all times. Whereupon if 
one of the Muſicians had not helped them to 
eſcape, they had been put to death, whence 
the Ship being endangered by a Storm, A/c/e- 
piades laid, that the humanity of the Muſician 

reſerved them, the roughneſs of Menedemus 

d undone them. | 2 


k wee kern ant cer be. g) carelef 
in every thing that concerned the order öf His: 


School; likewiſe high-minded, and covetous 
of Glory: infomuch that when he and A/cleps- 
. edes firſt exerciſed the trade of Building, Aſcle. 
piades was ſeen upon the houſe 71 carrying 
Clay; but Menedemus, if he eſpied any Man 
paſſing by, hid himſelt © . 
He was ſomewhat enclined to Superſtition ; 
having eaten in a Cook's Shop the Fleſh of 
ſomething that had died of it ſelf ignorantly 
with Aſclepiades, as ſoon as he knew it, he 
grew Sick, and looked Pale, till Aſclepiades 
2 him, ſaying, He was not /ick of the 
JJ 

In all other reſpects he was a perſon of a great 
and free Soul, in ſtrength even in his old age 
equal to thoſe who wreftled in Exerciſe, ſtrong; 
made, ſwarthy of Complexion, fat and corpu- 
lent; but of indifferent ſtature, as appears 
(faith Laertius) by his Statue in Eretria, in the 
old Stadium, ſo exactly carved, that it expref: 
ſeth the naked proportion of his Limbs. 

He loved Aratus and Lycopbron the Tragick 
Poet, and Antagoras the Rhodian, but above all 


from his affection to A/clepiades, of which 
we have already ſpoken, only to Perſæus, he 
was conſtantly -a profeſt Enemy ; for it was 
known that when Antigonus for Menedemus his 
fake would have reſtored the Ererrians to their 
firſt r Perſeus withſtood it: whereupon 
at a Feaſt Menedemus openly inveighed againſt 
him, uſing r Others this expreſſi- 
on; He 78 indeed a ey but of all Men 


that are, were, or ever ſhall be, the moſt wicked. 


i 4 
—— — — 


. CHA P. VL 
: His departure from Eretria, and Death. 


HE ig a he held with Antigonus, made 
him fuſpected by his own Country- men, 
as if he meant to betray the City to him; of 
which — accuſed by Ariſtodemus, he fled, and 
lived a while at Oropus in the Temple of Am- 
Phiaraus : Thence ſome golden Cups chancing 
to be ſtol len, he was by a publick decree of the 
Beotians forbidden to ſtay there any longer, 
whereupon he returned privately into his Coun- 
, and taking his Wife and Children along 
with him, went from thence to Antigonus, 
where he died of grief. 3 
But Heraclides on the contraty affirmeth, that 
whilſt he was Præfect of the Eretrians, he often 
defended his Country againſt thoſe who would 
have made Demetrius Tyrant thereof; Neither 
would he therefore have betrayed it to Autigo- 
nus; but that was falfly laid to his charge; he 
afterwards went to Antigonus, petitioning that 
he would reſtore his Country to their Liberties ; 
which Antigonus denying, he out of Grief faſt- 
ed ſeven days, and ſo died. The ſame relation 
is delivered by Antigonus Caryſtius. Heraclides 


he was ftudious of Homer; next of the Lyricks, 


— mi 
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te who defended the 


Theſe are Verſes of Achæus: they therefore 
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The Country, Parents, and Time of PL Ar | 
H E moſt eminert of all the Sects derived the Profeſſors thereof taught: This Sect was 
£ from Socrates was the Academick, ſocalFd | inſtituted by Plato, continued by Steuſit pus, 
from the Academy, a place in Athens, wheie HF Polemen, Crates, Cranter, thus far 
| 4 called 
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called the firft or old Academy. Arceſilaus, tuc- 
ceeding Cantor, inſtituted the middle Academy, 
continued by Lacydes, Telecles, Evandcr, and 
Hegeſinus. Carneades founded the new Academy, 
of which was alſo (Iitomachus: Some reckon 
a fourth Academy inſtituted by Philo and Char. 

midas : a fifth by Antiochus. 
* Plato was out of doubt an Athenian, nor 
— Chi- are they to be credited who relate him + a 
liad 11. 390. Theban, born at Cynocephalus , Antilcon affirms 
lat. „his Parents to be of Collyrrus. 1 He was born 
* (according to Phavorinus ) in the Iſiand . 
gina, in the Houſe of Phidiades, Son of Tha- 
les; his Father ſent with others. thither at the 
droiſion of the Land (upon their defection from, 
and ſubjection by the Athenians, at the begin- 
ning ot the Peloponneſian War) and returned 
to Athens, at that time thoſe Athenians err 
ejetted by the Lacedzmonians, in aid of the H. 
* He was of an eminent Family ; his Father 
Ariſto — of Ariftoteles) of the Race of Co. 
drus, Son of Melanthus, who (as Thraſilus 


Suid. 


Larrt. Ayu. 
Gi. 


Melanthus flying 'Meſſena, came to Athens, 
where afterwards by a Stratagem killing Tan- 
thus, he was made King after Thymocles, the 
laſt of the Theſeidæ. His Mother Perittione, 
by ſome called Potone, whoſe Kindred with 
Solon is thus deſcribed by Laertizs and , Pro. 
clus. Execiſtides had two Sons, Solon and Dro. 
fades: Dropides had Crittas, mentioned by Solon 
in his Poems. . „ — 7 
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Bid fair hair*d Critias bis Sire obſerve, . \-, 
A wandring mind will from his Leader Peer 


Critias had Calleſchrus, Cullęſchrus bad 
Critias, one of the thirty Tymants, and Glancon 


affirms ) derived. them ves from Neptune. and 


deſcended trom Neftune and Neleus, | Father 
or Neftor | Thus Laertius, from whom Pro. 
clus diſſents only in that, that he makes Glau- 
con Son of the firſt Citias, Brother to Cal. 
/eſchrus, which Critias manifeſtly (uith he) 
in Plat. Charmides confirms, calling Glauco 
N of Charmides) his Uncle. Thus was 
lalo deſcended both ways from Neptune. 

Here are 0 Afuleius) who aſſert Plato. p. n. Plat- 
of a more ſublime Race: Ariſtander, followed © | 
23 Platoniſts, thinks, be was begotten on 
his Mother by ſome Spectrum in the ſhape of A- 
pollo': f Speuſippus in his Treatiſe, entituled , , ,,,. 
Plato, or Twgi gern, Clearchus in his Eulogy of 75 bmi ga- 
Plato; Anaxilides in his ſecond Book of Philo- 1 II- 
ſophers, Plutarch, Suidas, and others, affirm it to , cee, 
have been commonly reported at Athens, that he juan it fh 
was the Son of Apollo, who appearing in viſion be n; Hr, 
to her (beingg Woman of exraordinary- Beau- 5 el ela. 
ty) * Periclione ſe miſcuit; ſhe thereupon con- fing, the 
ceived : Arifto (her husband) having often — b 
attempted to enjoy her, but in vain; at laſt A- menti-ned 
pollo appearing to him in a Viſion or Dream, LN 

a voice commanding him to refrain the fe-. 


company of his Wife for ten Months, until, > «2, dd 


PISS 2 Apul. dogm. 
her delivery were paſt, he forbore; whence Plat. 
\Tyndarus, . | 


a 5 He did not iſſue from a mortal Bed; 
A God bis Sire, a God-like life he led. 


Some thereupon (as * Saint Hierom faith) af“ Adverſ. Jul, 
firmed, he was born of 4 Virgin, and + it was t Leet. 

a common Speech among the Athenians that 

Phoebus begat Eſculapius and Plato, one to cure 

Bodies, the other Souls.” WE 
| * Ariſto had afterwards by Perifione, two * Læert. Suid, 
Sons, Adimaretus and Glauco, and a Daughter 


(whom Apuleis calls G. — d 
Charmides and Periftione ; Peritbone by -; 
had Plaro, the fixth from Ss 
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Solon ; Solon was 


Potone, . to Speuſippus: Theſe Relations 
o Plato will be more conſpicuous in this Gene- 
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Solon. 


Ariſtocles 
Arifto, 


Perictione. 


—— 


younger, Flato's' Heir.) | 


For the year of his Birth, (to omit the mi- 

ſtakes of Euſebius, who placeth it in the fourth 

Year of the eighty eighth Olympiad, in the 

Archonſhip of Stratocles, and of the Chronicon 

Alexandrinum, that placeth it the year follow- 

ing) Laertius ſaith, He was Born, according to 

the Chr Apollodorus, in the eighty eighth 

Olympiad, which ſeems to be towards the be- 

ginning of the firſt year, whilſt Aminias was 

yet Archon. For Laertizs elſewhere ſaith, That 

he was ſix years younger than Iſocrates; for Jo. 

crates (faith he) was born when Lytimachus, 

Plato, when Aminias was Archon, under whom 

Pericles died: in the third year of the Pelapan. 

* Argum. Hip: neſian War. This Aminias is by the * 5 

Abe of Euripides called Ameinon, by Athenæus, E. 

* Li 4 *5* Ppaneimon, by * Diodorus Siculus, Epaminondas. 

The various reading occaſioned either by addi- 

tion or detraction of the prepoſition , but by 

which of theſe two cannot eaſily be evinced. + 

＋ In. Exercit. Salmaſius endeavouring to prove the name to be 

P. 157. 'Avewor, poſitively affirms, that the Greeks never 

name an Archon without the Prepoſition #73; but 

that error * Petavizs confures, whoſe Opinion 

is confirmed by the ancient Marble at Arundel. 

Houſe, which addeth not the Prepoſition to the 
Names of the Archons. 

Neither is the Opinion of Athenæm much 


& Dor. temfpe 


+ Neipn. 5. 


dan Athenian Woman. 


' MNelew 


* Execeſtides. 


Dropides. 


Calle bras 


FP INSY . 
Glauco Critas. 


: " * _” , 


3 1 ; 
Ferhaps Adimantus the 


| 


Critas. 


one of the 30. 


* 


Charmides. 


| E. 
| Sperfrppus. 
Pace Succeſſour. 


different, who affirms, Plato was born (the year 
before) Apollodorus being Archon, who ſucceeded 
Euthydemus, who was Archon the third year of 
the 87th Olympiad, and that under Euphemus, 
in the fourth year of the goth Olympiad, he was 
fourteen years old. For both Laertius and Athe- 
nes agree in the year of- hi vis. in the 
firſt of the 108th Olympiad, when Theophilus, 
the Succeſſor of Callimachus, was Archon; Athe- 
næus only differeth in this, that, computing 82 
Archons, he attributes ſo many years to Plato's 
Life, whereas *tis certain, he lived but eighty one. 

The day of his Birth, * according to Apollo. * Laem 
dorus, was the ſeventh of Thargelion, at which 
time the Delians did celebrate the Feaſt of Apol- 
lo. So likwiſe Horus, cited by F Plutarch, who 
adds, that the Prieſts and Prophets call Apollo 
6 Sopeytms, as being born upon this ſeventh day 
whence perhaps was occaſioned the Fiction, 
that he was the Son of Apollo, which Plutarch 
eſteems no Diſparagement to his Deity. In the 
firſt year of the 88th Olympiad, the Neomenia of 
Hecatombeon fell upon Auguſt, 2d. and (upon 
thoſe Hypotheſes which we laid down formerly 
in the * Life of Socrates) the Dominical Letter + cg. 1. 
for that year being E. the ſeventh of Thargeli- 
on will (according to the Julian account taken 


proleptically 


del 
chiſt. 
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proleptically) fall upon Friday, 


F 2 
| | 5 
212 


May: according to the Gregorian, 
period, 4286. 


thirtieth of This 
ma Friday ſans, with whom the Aſtrologers do not agree; 
| | the Julian] tor * hath e 
A of his Nativity after this manner. 


1 


18 according to the Faith of the Hiſtori- 


Julius Firmicus hath ereQted the Scheme * fur. 


— 


2 
5 


T 


If the Aſcendent, ſaith he, ſball be ar, 8 5 and| 
therein N and if M if then be placed in 
the ſeventh, having N for his Sign, and in the ſc- 


cond the & in % andthe & in Van the fifth Houſe 


beholding the Aſcendent with a a aſpett, and 
in the ninth from the Aſcendent in &. This 
Geniture renders a Man Interpreter of Divine 
and Heavenly Inſtitutions, who endued with in. 
faruftive Speech, and the power of Divine Wit, 
and formed in a manner by a celeſtial NEO, 
by the true Licenſe of Diſputations ſhall arrive at 
all the ſecrets of Divinity. Thus Firmicus, whoſe 
Scheme agreerh not with the other Calculation, 
as being betwixt the midſt of February and of 
March, during which time the © is in e. 


Hence will appear the great Anachroniſm of 


thoſe, who affirm, that Plato went to Agypt, 
in the time of the Prophet Hieremie (whom 
Euſebius placeth in the thirty fixth Olympiad ) 
and heard him there. Hieremie at the Capti- 

ity of the Jews into Babilon, was carried by 


700 
Fohanan Son of Caree into A. 


gypt ; The 7ews 
were carried 2 by Nebuchadnc a gar, at what 
time Tarquinius 


| riſcus Reigned at Rome, Va- 
bres in Ægypt, to whom the teſt of the eus 

d, which was in the forty ſeventh Olympiad, 
160 years before Plato was Born. This Opini- 
on * once held, was afterwards retracted by 
Saint Auguſtine, in his Book of Retractions, 
and confuted de Civit. Dei, 8. 17. 


— — 


— 


CHAP. I. 
His firſt Education, Exerciſe, and Studies. . 


+ WWE Plato was yet an Infant Carried in 
the Arms of his Mother Perictione, A. 


S 


II. 


the Child in a Thicket of Myrtles hard by; to * Cic- 4ivinahs 
whom, as he ſlept (X in cunis dormienti) came lb. 1. 
a ſwarm of Bees, Artiſts of Hymettian Honey, 
flying and buzzing about him, and (as it is re- 
ported) made a Honey comb in his Mouth. 
This was taken for a preſage of the ſingular 
ſweetneſs of his diſcourſe; his future Eloquence 
foreſeen in his Infancy. 

His Parents (ſaith + Alexander) named him 
after bis Grandfather, Ariſtocles: * Speulippus 
DR in his Domeſtick Documents) extolleth 

is ſharpneſs of Apprebenſion, whilſt yet aChild, 
and the admirable Modeſiy of his Diſpeſition 
( which was ſuch, that he was never, even all + Laert. 
thoſe years, ſeen to laugh immoderately) affrm- 
ing, that the beginnings of his Youth were ſeaſon'd 
with Labour and Love of Study; which Vertues 
encreaſed and met with all the reſt when be came 
to Mans Eſtate. | 

+ Of Dionyſius the Grammarian ( mention- N Laert. 
ed in his ness! he received the firſt Rudi. 
ments of Learning. Of Azifto, an Argive, he 
learned the Art of Wreſtling (at that time much 
in eſteem, as being one of the Olympick Exerci- 
ſes) wherein he became ſo great a Proficient, 
that ſome affirm, he wreſtled at the Ihm in 
the Pythian Games. | 

* As in years and Vertue, ſo likewiſe he“ Lrert. 
encreaſed extraordinarily in outward. proporti- 


+ Lathe: 
* Apul. dogins * 
Plat. 


the lar, 


head: ſome, to his large Eloquence. 


7iſto his Father went to Hymettus (a Mountain 
in Attica eminent for abundance of Bees and 
Honey) to Sacrifice to the Muſes or Nymphs 
taking his Wife and Child along with him; as 


on and ſhape, inſomuch, that Ariſto named him 
Plato (which implieth r in alluſion to 

eneſs of his Perſon: Others ſay, to the 
widenels of his Shoulders ; Neat hes of his Fore- 
Whatſo- 
ever the occaſion were, this name wore outand 
diſplaced the other. That he was called alſo Sa- 
rapis, is affirmed by + Meſycbirs. There was + In verso 
not any imperfection throughout his perſon, ex- £22216 . 
cept a gibboſity in the hinder part of his Head, %, 
and (as Timotheus affirms) a kind of + Heſita- N 


WP. a which \{beiides 
tion 1n his Speech, Aen]inorto, 


4 wage a | 4» . ſigniti&h an impertcRion of Speech. by ſtammering : Axiſt. Frob. 11, 29 
they were buſied in the Divine Rites, the laid ; unleſs there and here we would read 33-400 2, g 


| Imalneis of 
Voice, in which ſenſe ic is here taken by the Interpreters asd #5jnus) 


He 
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+. Afterwards 


cup. II. 


Laert. 
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* He learned alſo (as Dicearchus relates) to 
Paint: He addicted himſelf much to Poetry, 
and wrote many Poems: Firſt, Dithyrambs ; 
then Epick Poe 
Homer, and finding tar ſhort of him, he burned. 


Then he berook himſelf ro writing Tragedies : 


He madea compleat Tetralogy (four Drama's, 
as the manner was, when they conteſted, to be 
preſented at four ſeveral Feſtivals, Lenean, Pa- 
nathenean, Chytrean, the Tourth Satyrical) and 
gave it to the Players to be AQed, intending 
to conteſt for the Palm upon the Olmpick 
Theatre : But the day before it ſhould have 
been preſented, chancing to hear Socrates Di- 
ſcourſe at the Olympick Theatre ( before the 
Bacchanals) he was ſo taken with that Syyen, 
that he not only forbore to conteſt at that 


time, but wholly gave over-all Tragick Poeſy, 


and hurned all 
mer, 


his Poems, ſaying that of Ho- 


Vulcan come hither, Plato needs thy aid. 


From that time (the twentieth year of his 


age, which falls about the 4th of the 924 Olym:- | 


piad) he became a follower of Socrates, and ſtu- 
died Philoſophy. 

Some affirm (of the Truth of which report, 
*/Elan juſtly doubts) he was driven by Poverty 
to betake himſelf to the. Mars, but intercepted by 
Socrates, and inſtructed in that which. concerns 
Mankind, he fold his Arms, and through bis 
perſwaſion, addicted bimſelf to Philoſophy.  . . 

Thar he fought for his Country is certain, ex- 
preſs d in his anſwer to F Croby/zs the Syco- 
phant : * Ariſtaxenus and Alian affirm, he was 
engaged thrice : F:rſt,at f Tanagara : the ſecond 
zime at Corinth: and laſtly at Delium, where 
he fought beſt of all the Soldiers. Thus Ari. 


Noxenus. But that this is falſe, may be eafily 


evinced by computation of times. The firſt Fight 
of the Arhenans at Tanagra, was in the 4th year 
of the Soth Olympiad, 17 years before Plato 
was Born: The ſecond, in the firſt of the 89th 
when he was but fix years old. The Fight at 
Delium, was in the fut of the 89th, at what 


time he was but four years old; from the laſt 
words of Ariſtoxenus, wa Y deus edc (imply. 


5 that at Delium he had the prize for fighting 


beſt) may be conjeQuured, that this was meant 


of Socrates, who was thrice perſonally engaged 
and at * Delium ſhould have had the prize for 


Le Socrates's fighting beſt, but that his Modeſty procured it 


Life, cap, 


* A u'. dogin. 
Plats Laert. 
Suid. 


to be conferred upon Alcibiades. 


* 


—g 


CHAP. III. 


His Maſters in Phitoophy, and is Travels 
to that end. 


* QOcrates, the night before Plato was recom- 

mended io him, dreamed, that a young 
Swan fled from Cup:d*s Altar in the Academy, and 
ſate-in his lap, thence fed up ro Heaven, it 
delighted both Gods and Men with its Muſick. 
As Socrates | the next day] was relating this 
ro ſome of his Auditors. 1 40 came at the 
ſame t m2, and preſented his Son P/ato to him, 


try, which comparing with 


to be his Diſcple. As ſoon as Socrates law 
him, reading in his looks his Ingenuity: Friends, 
ſaith he, this is the Swan of Czprd's Academy. 
Eight years he lived with Socrates, in which 
time, he committed (as others of his Diſciples) 
the effect of his Maſters Diſcourſe to Writing: 
hereof he compoſed Dialogues, but with ſo 
great additions of his own, tf that Socrates hear- + Let 
ing him recite his Ly/is icry'd out, Oh! Hercu- 
les, how many things doth this young Man 
teign of me? for not a few things (adds La. 
ertius) of thoſe whichzhe writ, Socrates never 
ſpoke. | | 

At the time of Socrates's Arraignment, the 
firſt year of the 95th/Olympiad, he was one 
of the Senate, the 'youngeſt of the Conven- 
tion. That he was à Senator, implies he was 
full thirty years old at that time, according to 
Solos Law. This argues Hermodorus of a * Lot. 
miſtake, who ſaith, he was twenty eight years 
old when he fled ro Magara, upon the nn 
of Socrates, and ſubverts the accounts of thoſe 
who under-reckon his Birth. + The Judges t Zeit. «it, 
being much diſple#ed with Socrates, Plato Ver. 
went up intò the Orators Chair, intending to 
Plead in his Defence, and begun thus Though 
I (Athenians) am the youngeſt of thoſe that 
come up into this place. But all the Senate cry- 
ing out of thoſe who go down, he was thereup- 
on conſtrained to do ſo. Socrates. being Con- 
demned, Plato offered him to procure ſo much 
Money as might purchaſe his Liberty, but So- 
crates refuſed the Offer. 
Socrates's Friends being met together to condole lib. 
his Death, Plato encouraged them, and bid them 
not deſpair, for that himſelf was capable to Go- 
vern the School: and in ſo one, drank to A- 
pollodorus, who anſwered, he would ſooner take 
up the Cu of Poiſon {rem the hand of Socrates, 
x he Pech him upon that Condition. Upon the 
Death of Socrates, Plato ( whoſe exceſſive 


tarch) with others of his Diſciples, fearing rc. 

the Tyranny of thoſe Perſons, who pur their Ma- 

ſter to Death, * fled to Euclid at Megara, who ©** 

friendly entertained them, till the Storm was 

blown over. * 8 
+ Apuleius ſaith, that before he came to So. t Dogm. Ha. 

crates, he was initiated in the Set of Heraclitus. 

But more likely is that which is a by La- 

ertius, that after Socrates's death, he applyed 

himſelf to Catylus, a follower of Heraclitus, and 

to Hermagenes. He conceived, ſaith * St. Auſtine, De cv. de 

that his own Invention, and Socrates's Iaſtractions lb. 8. cp, 

came ſhort of the true aim of Phigſophy: He 


I conſidered with himſelf what courſe be. ſhould take 
ro benefit himſelf moſt, for this purpoſe be deter- 


mined to travel to any place, where report told 
him be might drink oF e Spring of Leaning, even 
to the 1 parts of the Earth, ſaith 4 Cicero: 
* Firſt, to Italy, where he addicted himſelf to the + Pe fn 
Diſcipline of Fythagoras, which, though he ſaw Xx * 
repleniſhed with curious and high reaſon, yet, he 
chiefly affected to imitate the Continence and | 
Chaſtity thereof, though the T Pyzhagoyzans + Pn. al. 
themſelves affirm. he had all his Natural Philoſo- F.. 
phy from thence. , - ... +. r 

a Perceiving the knowledge of the Pyrbago-, ,,,. 
reans to be aſſiſted ich other Diſciplines, he 


| went to Cyrene, to leamn Geometry of Theodorus 
the 
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the Mathematician : thence to /Zgypr (which 
was then under the Empire of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon) * under pretence of ſelling Oyl, but the 
ſcope of his Journey was to fetch Aſtrology 
from thence: To learn Arithmetick and Celeſtial 
Speculations of the Barbarians, (faith f Cicero) 
X and to be inſtructed in the rites of the Pro- 
phets. + He travelled over tbe Country, infor- 
ming bimſelf all the way by their Prieſts, of the 
multiplicious proportions of Geometry, andi he ob. 


ſervation of Celeſtial Motions. At what time young 
Students at Athens were enquiring for Plato to 


inftrud them, he was buſied in ſurveying the in. 
explicable banks of Nilus, the vaſt extent of a 
Barbarous Country, and the winding compaſs of 
their Trenches, a Diſciple to the Ægy ptian old 


Hiſt. Socr. 26 Men. * Having taken a full ſtrvey of all the 


t Meſſen, 


, Lb. 2z 
Lan. 


Cal. Mahr. 


tic, Apul. 


to, To 


i. 27. & 3. 2. 


on he ſaid, 


TFeren. Philoſ. 


Country; he at laſt ſerled himſelf in the Pro- 
vince of Sais, learning of the wiſe men there, uhul 
they held concerning the Univerſe, whether it had 
a beginning, and whether it is moved at preſent, 
wholly or in part according to Reaſon. From theſe, 
+ Pauſanias affirms, he learn'd the Immortality 


of the Soul, which that they held, as likewiſe the 


tranſmigration thereof into ſeveral bodies, is affirm 
ed by * Herodotus. I Some ſay, that Euripdes fol- 
lowed him to egypt and falling ſick, was 
cured by the Prieſts with Sea · water, whereup- 


Thpe Sea doth waſh away all ills of Man. 


But this agrees not with the time of his death, 
which was before that of Socrates, vis. in the 
93th Olympiad. & « 

From Agypt Plato returned to Tarentum in 
Italy, at what time L. Camillus and P. Claudius 
were Conſuls at Rome, as * Cicero affirmeth. 
What Faſti he uſed, I know not, for in thoſe 
which are now with us received as authentick, 
there are no ſuch Conſuls during the whole Life 
of Plato. And indeed, in thoſe times, Rome was 
for the moſt part, Govern'd by Tribunes. + Here 
he converſed with Eurytus of Tarentum, the 
Elder, Archytas the Elder (at whoſe diſcourſe 
concerning Pleaſure he was Preſent) and with 
the reſt of the Pythagoreans, Echecrates, Time- 
zs, Acrio (corruptly in a Valerius Maximus, 


Ario) and Coetus, Locrians. Thus to the Learn- 


ing of Socrates he added that of Pythagoras, and 
informed himſelf in thoſe things which Socrates 
neglected: He would have gone alſo to the I- 
dians, and to the Magi, but that the Wars which 
at that time were in Aſia hindred him. 


—_— 
—_ 


— 


einn 
M hat Authors be followed. 

+" Ugubinus affirms, that Plato borrowed the 
E ayſiick part of his Philoſophy from 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus : particularly, that con- 


cerning the Divine Goodneſs: which, I ſup- 


ſe, he rather aſſerts from his own Conjecture, 


i regard Plato had been long in Egypt, than 


from any good. Authority: He was induced 
thereunto by thoſe Books, which are now com- 
monly, but falſely, vented under the name of 
Hermes Triſmegiftis 2 Whereas, the Learned Ca- 


ſaubon, in his b Exercitations upon Baronius, b Exercit. 3» 
hath ſufficiently taught us the Forgery of thoſe ]. 18. 
Books, which ſeem by ſome Impoſtor, to have 
been compiled out of the Works of Plato, and 
the Divine Scripture. | 
Thar Plato received ſome light from Ms/es, 
is affirmed with much - greater Authorities of 
ſeveral Nations and Religions: Of Fews b 
e Ariſtobulus, Plato (faith he) he followed our e Euſeb. prep. 
Law in many things, his various allegations evince Evang. 
him à curious obſerver thereof : fagahe Volums 
of Moles were'1ran/lated before Alexander's time. 
And d Joſephus; Plato chiefly followed our Law- 


Plato (faith he) hut Moſes-ſpeaking Greek ? Of 1. 
Tut here, by f Fuſtin A g Clement Alexan- Om 
drinus, h Euſebius, Theodoret, i Saint Ag g — 
Kine, &c. | 8 > "$a 

k When Plato went to Sicily, he bought thei my 15 117 
Books of Philolaus, a Pythagorean, which were 1 Civ. Dei. 
three, of Natural Philoſophy, the firſt that ever 8. 11. 
were publiſhed out of that School: Some ſay, he 1 La 1 
had them of Dionyſius's friends, for four Alexan. Ain in N h. 
drian Mine : Others, that Dionyſius had them of 
a young Man, one of Philolaus's Diſciples, and 
gave them to Plato. Others, that he ſent to Di- 


for 100 Mine: I A. Gellius ſaith, ten thouſand 
Denaries: For having received of Diony/izs 


. l above eighty Talents, he was very full of Money, 


Out of theſe, he is {aid (as A. Gellius and Laer- 
tius affirm) to have takena great part of his Ti- 
meus, tor which derided by Timeon' (in Sillis) 
thus : | 


Jou (Plato) with the ſame affellions caught, 
\ IWWith a great Summalittle Treatiſe bought, 

| Where all the knowledge, which you own, was 
| taught. | | 


m Alcims in his four Books to Amintas, affirms, , _ 

that Plato borrow'd much from the Writings of ® *. 

Epicharmus, the Comick Poet; in the firſt Book 

he hath theſe words: Iz Senſibiles (ſaith Plato) 

neither magnitude nor quality is permanent, but 

in continual fluxion and mutation : as if we ſhoud 

ſubſtract number from them, which are neither 

e certain, nor quantitive, nor qualitative; 

theſe are they where Generation is always, their 

Eſſence never. To Inſenſibles nothing can be ad- 

ded, nothing taten atay. This is the nature of E- 

ternal Beings, tbe like and ſame ever. Thus Pla- 

to cited by Alcimus. Indeed, he teacheth this in 

many places, particularly in Timæo, where he 

at large explaineth what is that which never 

is, and never had beginning, and that which harh 

beginning but no being. He concludes the firſt 

comprehenſible, by the intelle& with Reaſon, 

the other by Senſe and Opinion. But the citation 

of Alcimus ſeems to refer to Plato's Theetetus. 

the ſubject of which Dialogue is Science: there he 

examines ſome Definitions of Science by the 

Antients, amongſt the reſt, the aſſertion of 

Protagoras, that Science is Senſe : againſt which 

he diſputes laregly, theſum this: That the Soul 

apprehends ſome things by mediation of the 

Body, others without: of the firſt kind are 

things warm, light, dry, ſweet, &c. of the o. 

ther, Eſſence, and not Being, Similitude and Diſs 

Javilitude Wdentity and Diverſity, Unite and Num 
| ber 
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ber : Hence it follows, that Senſe apprehends 
hot Eſſences, and tonſequently not Truths, for 
Eſſente and Truth are convertible. This aſſer- 
tion of Plato * Alcimus deduceth from preps 
mus,who, (ſaith he) bath plainly ſpokn of things 


ſubjelt to Senſe and Reaſon, in theſe words : 


| Gods always were, to be, deſi ifted never 
Like them Eternal, ſtill the ſame perſever. 
Chaos abe firſt begotten Deity 
L ju of ſomething, How can nothing be? 
encè not the firſt nor. ſecond nothings are, 
How we eſteem of thoſe we thus declare: 
If we can even or uneven ſumm 
Alter, by adding or ſubtracting one, 
Seems it to you the ſame? to me not ſo, 
If a continu'd Meaſure ſhrink or grow, 

It is not the ſame Meaſure : ſuch the lives 
Of Men are, one decays, another thrives , 
That Nature, which new being ever takes 
Is different from the being it forſakes, 

Not yeſterday the ſame were I and you, 
Nor ſhall to morrow be what we are now. 


+ Again, Alcimus, The wiſe ſay, that the Soul 
apprehende ſome things by mediation of the Body, 
as when ſhe hears or ſees; others, ſhe concerveth 
zeithin ber ſelf, without uſing the Body, whence of 
beings, ſonie are ſubjet to Senſe, others, 9 75 
benſible by the Intelletf. Therefore Plato ſaith, 
that they who defire to know the principles of the 


Univerſe, muſt firſt diſtinguiſb the Ideas in them. 


felves, as Similitude, Unity, Multitude, Magni 
tude,Reſtauration.Second!y,add in it ſelf, Honeſt, 
Good, Juſt, and the like. Thirdly, examines what 
Ideas cohere mutually with one another, as Science, 
Magnitude, Power : and withal, to think that 
thoſe who are amongſt us, becauſe they partici- 
pate of them, ſhould be called by the ſame name, 
as for inſtance, juſt things are thoſe which partici- 
pate of Fuſt, Honeſt which of — : one of cue. 

Species is eternal, perceptible by the mind, 
and conſequently free from perturbation. Where. 
fore, be aſſerts Idea's in Nature as Exemplare, 
after whoſe Iikene 2 other things are made. Thus 
Alcimus : the firſt part whereof ſeems to be ta- 
ken out of Plato Theætetus, the latter out of 
his Parmenides. The words of Epicharmus con- 
cerning Gods and Idea's, to which Alcimus re. 
fers this of Plato, are theſe : 


Is Muſick then & thing? It is: The Man 
Mulick? no: what then? a Muſician 

A Man or not? he is the ſame of good, 
Good from the thing a part is underſtood * 
IWhoever learns good by that art is made, 
Who Muſick, Muſician : of each Trade, 
As Dancing, Weaving, and the like the ſame, 
The Art, and Artift have a different name. 


* Again, Alcimus: Plato in his Opinion of Ideas 


faith thus: if there is memory, there muſt be alſo 
ldes*s , for Memory is of a quiet permanent thing, 
but nothing is permanent except Idea's, for how, 
ſaith he, could living creatures be preſerved un. 
leſs by their Idea and receiving a natural mind: 
Now they remember Similitude and their nouriſh- 
ment : ſhewing that all Creatures bave an innate 
underſtanding of their own ſimilitude, and there: 
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Alcimus: What place of Plato he means I know 


Andie psc dd Sei; rde id, 7c. omitting, Hun, animal. 
as if he made a doubt whether that both of the 
Opinions of Idea's were Plato's z but I rather 
think Alcimur meant not the title of any Book, 
having named none in the reſt of his Citations, 


I | but what himſelf abſtracts out of Plato's Opini- 


on concerning Ideas. Plato in Philedb, teach- 
eth this concerning Memory, that Senſe is 4 
motion common to the Soul and Body; this 
Suffering from external Senſes, the other acting 
and dijudicating: that Memory is a conſerva- 
tory or repoſitory of the Senſes. For the Soul, 
as oft as ſhe in her ſelf, or by aſſiſtance of 
the Body, calls to mind what ſhe hath ſuf- 
fered, ſhe is faid to remember. To Plato's 
aſſertion, Alcimus applieth this of Epichar- 


Aus: | 


Eumæus Miſdom t not to one confin ds 
Various in every living knowing Mind. 
" The Hen firſt doth not liuing things beget, 
But Sits and Hatches with enlroening Heat: 
This Wiſdom only Nature's friend diſcerns, 
Of whom (ber Miſtreſs) ſhe this Leſſon learns. 


And again, 


* This is not ſtrange, for every thing we find 
Is ro its proper Species moſt enclin d; 
To Dogs a Bitch ſeems faireſt, and to Kine 
A Bull, an Aſs to Aſſes, Swine to Swine, 


Theſe things Laertizs Cites out of Alcimus, ad- 
ding that there are more of the ſame kind in thoſe 
four Books, whereby he intimates the help that 
Plato received by the writings of Epicharmus, 
neither was Epicharmus himſelf ignorant of his 
own Wiſdom, as may be colleffed from theſe Ver- 
ſes, Prediting that he ſhold have a Follower : 


This I aſſert, and what I now maintain, 
Shall Monuments to future times remain, 
Some one bereafter will my Verſe review, 
And Cloathing it in Language Rich and New 
Invincible himſelf, others Subdue. 


* Moreover Phavbrinus alledgeih the whole « La: 
Form of Plato's Common-wealth in Protagorar's 


Antilogicks, others ſay, he borrowed his Poli- 


ticks from Socrates. | 

＋ Laſtly, it is related, that much of Plato's + Lat. 
Morality was in the Books of Sophron the Mi- 
nograph, which having been long neglected, 
were by him firſt brought to Athens, and were 
found lying under his Head, when he was Dead. 


CHAP. V. 
His School, 


| e * 

* TD Eing returned to Athens from his Journey * Lari. 
B to /Egypt, he ſetled himſelf in the Aca- 

demy, a Gymnaſium or place of Exerciſe in the 

Suburbs of that City, beſet with Woods, taking 

Name from Ecademus one of the Heroes, as 

Eupolis. 1 


fore perceive things belonging to their kind, Thus 


bs 


not, Scaliger reads, IAA iy 75 meet ity Nare- 4 In Hist. 4 
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In Sacred Hecademus ſhady walks. 


And Timon, 


The fluent fweet-tongu'd Sage firſt led the way, 
Who writes as Jt, as from ſome green ſpray 
Of Hecademe, Graſhoppers chirp the ir lay. 
Hence it was firſt called Ecademy, the occa- 
ſion of his living here, was; that he was poor 
and had nothing but one Orchard in or adjoyning 
to the Academy, which was the leaſt part of 
his Succeſſours. This Orchard at firſt yielded 
but three aurei nummi of 7 Rent to the 
Owners, afterwards the whole Revenue amount- 
ed to a thouſand or more. It was in proceſs of 


time much enlarged by well-willers, and Stu- 


dious Perſons, who dying, bequeathed by Will 


ſomething to the Profeſſors of Philoſophy, their 


Riches to maintain the Quiet and Tranquility 


of a Philoſophical Life. Plato (the Academy 


being ſaid to be a fickly place, and Phiſicians 
adviſing him to transfer his School to the Lyce- 
4m) would not be perſwaded, but anſwered, 1 
would not live on the top of Athos to linger 
my Life. The unwholſomeneſs of the place 
brought him to a quartan Ague, which laſted 
eighteen Months, but at length by ſobriety and 
care he maſter'd it, and recover'd his ſtrength 
more perfect than before. 
Firſt, he taught Philoſophy in the Academy, 
and after in the Gardens of Colonus. At the 
entrance of his School in the Academy was writ- 
ten, Let none Ignorant of Geometry enter here, 
meant, not only of the Meaſure and Proportion 


of Lines, bur alſo of the-inward Affections. 


— 


CHAP. VL 
How he Inſtituted a Sed. 


Fs thus ſetled himſelf in the Academy, 
he began out of the Collection he had 
made from others, and his own invention to in- 
ſtitute a Sect, called from the place where he 
taught, Academic. * He mixed the Heracliti- 
an Diſcourſes, with the Socratick and Pythagoric, 
following in Senſibles Heraclitus, in Intelligibles 
Fythagoras, in Politicks Socrates. Whereas Phi. 


en. dei oſopy, ſaith S. Aguſtine, concerns either action 


or contemplation (thence aſſuming two names, Con- 
templatrve and Aclive) the Ative conſiſting in 
prattice of moral Aclions, the Contemplatibe, in pe. 
netration of abſtruſe Phiſical cauſes, and the na- 
ture of the Divinity; Socrates excelled in the A. 
&ve, Pythagoras in the Contemplative. But Pla- 
to joynid them into one perfett kind, which he ſub 


divided into three ſeveral parts; Moral, comſiſt. 


ang chiefly. in Aclion, Natural, in Contemplation, | 
Rational in Diſtinttion of true and falſe, which 
tho uſeful in both the other, yet belongeth more 
particularly to Contemplation. So that thisTricho- 
tomy contradicts not ihe other Dickotomy, which 
zncludeth all within Aclion and Contemplation, * 
And as of Old in a Tragedy, the Chorus Acted a. 
lone, then Iheſpis making ſome intermiſſions of 
the Chorzs introduc'd one Actor, Æſcbilus a ſe. 
cond, Sophocles a third: in like manner Philoſo- 


| phy was at firſt but of one kind, Phifick ; then 


ocrates added Ethick, thirdly, Plato inventing 
Dzalefick, made it perfect. e 
Of theſe three parts as they were hald by 
Plato, and the reſt of the old Academy, we can- 
not have a general better account than this of 


+ Cicero. * 
* * Sect. 1. Ethic. 

The firſt, concerning well- living they ſought in 
Nature, p/n that ſhe ought to be 299580 : and 
that in nothing elſe but Nature was to be had that 
chief good whereto all things ſhould be referred, 
that the ultimate being of deſirable things, and end 
of all good in the mind, body and life were acqui- 
red by Nature, Thoſe of the Body they placed in 
the whole, and in the parts: Health, Strength 
Beauty in the whole, in the parts, ſound Senſe, and, 
a certain Excellence of particular parts, as in the 
feet ſwiftneſs, ſtrength in the hands, clearneſs in 
the voice, in the tongue plainneſs of expreſſion. Of 
the mind were thoſe which are 7 r to compre- 
bend the power of Wit. which they divided into 
Nature and Manners. Io Nature they aſcribed 
8 of apprehenſion, and Memory, both pro- 
per tothe Mind and Wit, To Manners belonged 
Study and a kind of Wiſdom formed partly by a 
continual - Exerciſe, partly by Reaſon, in A Or 
conſiſted Philoſophy it ſelf, wherein that is begun 
and not perfected, is called progreſſion to Virtue, 
what is perfefted, Virtues perfettion of Nature 
of all things in the Mind, the moſt excellent. Thus 
of Minds : The adjunits of Life, that was the 
third, they aſſerted ſuch things as conduced to the 
prattice of Virtue. 


Seft. 2. Phyſick. 


Of Nature ( for that was next) they ſo treat 
ed as to divide it into two things: One the effici- 


| ent, the other giving it ſelf to this, that, thereof 


might be made ſomething. In that they concerved 
to be a power, in this a certain matter to be effect. 
ed: in both, matter could not cohere, unleſs con- 
tained by ſome power, nor the power without ſome 
matter, for there is nothing which is not enforced 
tobe ſomewhere: That which conjiſts of both they 
called Body and Quality : Of Qualities, ſome are 
primary, others ariſing from theſe: the primary 
are uniform and ſimple ; theſe which ariſe from 
theſe are various, and as it were multiſorm. Air, 
Fre, Water, and Earth are primary, of theſe ariſe 
forms of living creatures, and of thoſe ;things which 
are made of the Earth. Theſe principles are cal. 
led Elements, of which Air and Fire have a fac ul. 
ty to move and effect; the other parts, Water and 
Earth 10 ſafer. To all theſe there is ſubjecled a 
certain matter without form, deſtitute of quality, 
out of which all things are expreſſed and * : 
It is capable of adnuiting all; and of changing all 
manner of ways. in the whole, and in every part : 
Thas refelves nothing to nothing, but into its own 
parts, which are diviſeble into infinite, there being 
in Nature no 2 which cannot be divided. Thoſe 
which are moved,are all moved by intervals, tobich 
intervals likewiſe may be divided infinitely, and 
that power which we call quality, being moved 
and agitated every way, they conceive the whole 
matter to be througly changed, and by that 
means thoſe things, which they call qualitative, 
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to be produced, of which, in all cohere nt. 3 invention of Analytical Method, which redu- Laer. , 
continued with all it parts, was effected the cet the ting fought unn itt principle, the beſt in Euclid . 
World, beyond which there 1s not any part of Mat. ef Methods. He taught jt to Leodamas, and lib. z. 
ter unbody: The parts of the World are all tungs it found out many things in Geometry: Anulyſics 
therein Fept together by 45 7 nature, tohere. as defined by the * Scholiaſt upon Euclid, is a * 1; 
j is likewiſe perfe@Reajon' It is alſo ſempiter-| ſumpiton of the thing /tughr,”by the tanſequent s hy 
zul, for there is nothing more ſtrong tober it (os if it were already Ruotum] ro find out rhe truth. 
may be diſſolved ; This power they call the Soul of Examples thereof we find in the five firſt propo- 
the World, God, a certain Providence over all fictions of the 13th Book of Euclid, belides eve. 
things ſubjefted to him, regarding in the firſt wy ral others, that occur in Apollonius Pesgæus, and 
heavenly things, neut on the Earth thoſe things Pappus' Alexandrinus; SHE 
whichappertain to Man. The ſame they ſometimes | Amongſt his Geometrical Inventions alſo muſt 
call Neceſſity, becaiſe not hing can be otherwiſe \be remembred the carion of a Cube, the oc- 
than is by him Ordamed :'u fatal immutable conti. cation and manner eof is related by + P/u-+ de « Gal 
nuation of Eternal Order: fometimes Fortune, ar] tarch and x Philoponus. The Delians afflicted 7 A, 
producing many things not foreſeen or expetted by| with the Peſtilence conſulted the Oracle of A- bib. 1. cg. 3 
by us, by reaſon of the obhſaurity and our ignorance pollo, he anſwered, the Plague would ceaſe if 
. er they doubled their Altar, which was of a Cu. 
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of the Cauſes. CJ 
3) i ! » 
SeA. 3. Dialettick. 


Of the third part of Philoſophy, conſiſting in 
Ree and * they treated — Tho? 
Fudement ariſe from the $ ende the Fudgment 
of Truth is not in the Senſes. The Mind they af: 
firmed tobe Fudge of things, concerving ber only 
fit to be credited, becauſe ſhe alone ſeeth that 

which ts 2 and uniform, and certain: This 
they called Idea. AllSenſe they concerved to be ob. 

zuſe and ſow, and no 'way able to perceive thoſe 

things which ſeem ſubjett to Senſe, which are ſo 

little, as that they cannot fall under Senſe, ſo 

moveable and various that nothing is one, conſtant, 

nor the ſame, becauſe all things are in continual 
alteration and fluxion. All this part of things, 

they called Opinattve : Science they affirmed to be 

no where but in the Reaſons and Notions of Mind, 
whence they approved definitions of things, and ap. 

plied them to all whereon they diſcourſed. . They 

approved — explications of words by Etymo- 

gies: They uſed Arguments and Marks for things, 

to prove and conclude what they meant to explain: 
In this conſiſted all the —_—_ of Dialeftif{,that 
is, of Speech concluded by Reaſon. 

This Account in general Cicero gives of the 
eld Academy: Plutarch, Laertius, Apuleius, 
and others have made Collections more particu- 
lar, we ſhall make choice of that of Alcinous, 
as moſt full and perfect, which by reaſon of the 
length is referred as an Appendix to Plato's Lite. 


i 


C H AP. VIII. 
His Inventions. 


H added much to Learning and Language 
by many Inventions, as well of things as 
of words. To omit Dialectich, of which we 
treated laſt, Phavorinus attributes to his in- 
vention, diſcourſing by way of a Queſtion: but A- 
riſtotle aſcribes it to Alexamenus, à Stirian or Tei- 
an, and it appears by the Dialogues of Plato, that 
Socrates allo uſed that form of arguing. Laertius 
informs us, that Zeno Eleates was the firſt com. 


poſer of Dialogues, yet in my forms faith he, 


Plato hath fo much refined the form thereof, that 
he deſerves to be preferred before all others, as 
well for invention as Reformation. 


More properly may be attributed to him the 


bick figure. Plutarch faith, that hereupon the 
Overſeers of the Altar, made all the Sud ſides 
double to what they were before, ſo inſtead of 
doubling the Altar, they made it octuple to 
what it was. Philoponus faith, they cauſed 


mer to be ſet upon it, whereby they changed 
the Figure of the Altar, which was no longer a 
Cube, but Able, 2 quadrilateral Pillar, The 
firſt way it was Cubical, but not double; the 
ſecond way double, but not Cubical. The 
Plague not 3 they conſulted the Oracle 
again. Apollo anſwered, they had not fulfil- 
led his Command, which was to build a Cubi: 


cal Altar as 0 „ as the former. Hereupon 


they went to Plate, as moſt skilful in Geome- 
try, to learn of him the Oracle's meaning, and 
how they ſhould find out the way of doubling 
a Cube, retaining the Cubick Figure. Plato 


for their neglect of Philoſophy and Learning, 
inſulting over their Ignorance, that he com- 
manded them ſeriouſly to addict themſelves to 
Geometry, that this could not be done any 
other way, than by finding out two mean pro- 
portionals between two right Lines in a Duple 
roportion, ( P/ato's particular Method is de- 
ivered by Eutochius in his Comment upon the 
firſt Propoſition of the ſecond Book of Arcb:- 
medes de Sphæra & Cylindro. ) He added that 
Eudoxus the Gnidian, or Helico the Cyzicene 
would do it for them. That the God needed not 
this duplication of his Altar, but commanded all 
the Grecans, that avoiding War and the Miſe- 
ries wherewith it is attended, they ſhould ap- 
ply themſelves to the Muſes; and having ſet- 


converſe harmleſly and beneficially with one 
another. Philoponus adds, that Plato expounded 
this Problem to his Diſciples, who writ much upon 
this Subject, though nothing thereof be extant. Of 
the Antients, laboured in this Problem beſides 
Plato, Archytas the Tarentine, Menæchmus, Era- 
toſt henes Philo of 1 Hero, Apollonius, 
Pergæus, Nicomedes, Diocles, and Sporus : 
Valerius Maximus ſaith, that Plato remitted 


Geometrician, as ſubmitting to his Science and 
Profeſſion; but this is an Error, becauſe Eu- 
clid the Geometrician was much later than 
Plato, and the other Euclid, Plato's Contem- 
porary, nothing eminent in Mathematicks, as 


hath 


another Cube of the fame bigneſs with the for- 


anſwered, that the God mocked the Greciars 


led the turbulent Commotions of their Minds, 


the Overſeers of the Sacred Altar to Euclid thet 8. #3 
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# prel. 1. 


hath been before me obſerved by Sir * Henry Sa- 
vile. 

That Plato invented many other things in 
the Mathematicks, (more than appears from 
thoſe Writings of his that are extant) and was 
moſt eminent therein, may be argued from the 
three Books of Theon Smyrnemws, the firſt A. 
rithmetick, the ſecond, Harmonicks, the laſt, 
(not yet publiſhed) Aſtronomy. Thoſe Books 
contained many things, fingular and choice, not 
to be met with elſewhere. The defign is acknow- 


| ledged by the Author, to be as an introduction 


1 55 is three- 
fold. 


neceſſary to the underſtanding of Platos Wri- 
ings. 

; There are alſo divers words of which he is 
eſteemed to be the firſt Author, + as — — 
a word by him firſt introduced into Philoſophy, 
to fignifie thoſe People whole feet are diametri- 
cally oppoſite. 3 

* rox der, Element, until his time was con- 
founded with de, Principle, by all Philoſo- 
phers from Thaler. Plato diſtinguiſh'd them 


thus, Ac, Principle, is that which hath no- 


thing before it whereof it might be generated; 
go da, Elements, are compounded. | 
+ The word Poem alſo, though fince very 

trivial, was not uſed by any before him. | 

Ife firſt uſed this term, 9 deeb? vd Seh- 
xd, oblong number, | in Theeteto] thereby ſigni- 
fy ing the produQt ot a greater number muliplied 
by a leſſer. | 


Good is three- 
fold. 


iCExternal, as Friends, 


He alſo firſt introduced the word *ET:92vde, 
oy Eg for which before was uſed e 
pl 


lane. Thus Laertius, though * Proclus im-* In Euclid, | 


plies, that neither Plato nor Ariſtotle uſe the 
word, but for it, , ' Divine Plato ſaith, 
he, calls Geometry, the contemplalrix of Planes, 
Pe it 10 Stereometry, as if Plane and Su. 
perficies were the ſame, So likewiſe doth Ariſto- 
tle. But Euclid and thoſe who ſucceeded hint, 


make Superficies the Genus, Plane a Species 
thereof. 


T Laert. 


lib. 2, 


F bes remie, Divine Providence, a Word + Lat. 


fince much uſed by Chriſtians, was firſt the ex- 
preſſion of Plato. 


* He firſt of Philoſophers wrote againſt D-. tant. 


fiat, Son of Cephalus, in Phedro. 
He firſt 
Grammar 


him, whence it is wondred at, that he never 
mentions Democritus. 


CHAP. VII. 
His Diſtinfions. 


F his Diſtinctions Ari/torle made this Col- 
lettion in ſome pieces not Extant, cited 


In the Soil, as Juſtice, Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and the like, 
E the Body, as Beauty, good Habit. 


roſperity of our Country: Wealth. 


Natural, which Parents bear to their Children, and Kindred to one another; 


Friendſhip is 
threefold. 


ters of Recommendation. 


which kind alſo is amongſt Beaſts. 


Sociable, begotten by converſation, without any Relation of Kindred ; ſuch 
as was that betwixt Py/ades and Oreſtes. 


Joſpitable, towards Gueſts, or wherewith we affect Strangers even upon Let- 


;CSome add a fourth kind, amatory 


CY 


bles Govern, but the beſt 


Government is of. 
five kinds, | 


1 Fraud or Force. 


EDemocratical : a Democracy is that wherein the People Rules and have power 
to make Magiſtrates and Laws. 


Ariſtocratical : an N is that wherein neither Rich nor poor nor No- 


erſons of the whole City. 


Olygarchical: An Oligarchy is when Governors are Elected by the Votes of Ma- 
giſtrates, for they are fewer than the Poor. 
Eledrve by Law: as that of the Carthaginians: for it is Civil. 
| Regal: SSucceſhve in a Family; as that of the Lacedemonians and Macedonians 
who confine themſelves to a certain Race. 


Tyrannical, Tyranny is that wherein Men are brought to Subjection either by 


owards the Gods: they who Sacrifice as the Law requires, and perform the 


are juſt towards Men. 


Divine Rites, are juſt rowards the Gods. 
Towards Men: They who reſtore what was lent or committed to their Truſt, 


L Towards the Dead: They who take care of Sepulchres are juſt toward the dead. 
Pradlice, as play ing on the Flute, Lute, and the like; which affect nothing 


viſible. 


Science is three 


fold. 4 viſible effect. 


Mechanick, ' As Architecture of Houſes, Ships, or the like: which produceth 


Theoretick, as Geometry, Harmonick Aſtronomy, which act not, neither pro- 
duce any thing. The Geometrician conſiders the proportion of Lines to one 


& another , Harmonick ſounds: Aſtronomy, Stars, a 


R 2 


the World. 
Medicine 


confidered the force and efficacy of + re. 
* He firſt wrote againſt all that were before + Live, 
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| "OY F Pharmaceutiel, emen Diſeaſes by application of Medicine. —_ | 
MIR Chyrurgick, by incifion or cauteriſing. 
Medicine is of Dieteiich by Di 
five Kinds. | Noſognomonickh, diſcerns Diſeaſes. 
L Boetherick, removeth Diſeaſes. 


Written : ſuch are by which States are Governed. 
Law is two- Not written, ground upon Cuſtom; as that no Man ſhall go naked into 
200 the Forum, habited like a Woman, is not forbidden by any written Law, 
| but forborn becauſe of the unwritten. | | 


- 


olitical, uſed in Orations by ſuch as Govern States. | 
Rhetorical, uſed by Lawyers in Pleading either to Confirm, Praiſe, Diſpraiſe, 
Speech is of five) or Accuſe. n ; 
kinds. Vulgar, uſed by People in common Diſcourſe. | 
Dzaleftical, uſed by ſuch as diſcourſe in ſhort queſtions and anſwers.) 
Artificial, uſed by Tradeſmen in their ſeveral Profeſſions. 


(Of the Voice only. | 
Mufick is three- 1 Of the Voice and Hands, as finging to the Lute. 
fold. Of the Hand only, as the Harp. ut 


If the Predeceſſors were upright, juſt, and honeſt. 
| lf the Predeceſſors were Rulers of Princes. N 
Nobility is of Ilf the Predeceſſors acquired Honours, as the Command of an Army, ar were 
four kinds. 8 1 Publick Games: thoſe who are deſcended from ſuch as we 
call Noble. | | 
If a Man be endued with a Generous Mind; this is the beſt kind of Nobility. 
* (cnnendable, as a fair form. i; 
Beauty is three- <T/eful, as an Inſtrument, Houſe, or the like. 
fold. Beneficial, as all that belongs to inſtitution of Laws. 


(Rational, the Principle whey we Judge, Diſcourſe, and the like. 
The Soul hath Cos, — * we de ſire meat, coition, and the like. 
three = . Clraſcible,” whereby we are emboldned, joyed, grieved, enraged. 


7 — os Principle 85 Going things right. 1 3 
ice, the Principle of doing thi in private Converſation and Pu 
Perfect Virtue lick Affairs. * nn * FP 
hath four kinds.) Fortitude, the Principle of not flying Danger through Fear, but meeting it. 
Temperance, the Principle of ſubduing Deſires, and yielding to no Pleaſures, 
but living Moderately. 5 


F By Lato: Thoſe who are choſen Magiſtrates in a City Governed by Law 
y Nature : The Males not only of Mankind, but of moſt other Creatures 
| | „eee are predominant over the Fe males by Nature. *' | 
n of five kinds By Cuftom, as that which Maſters have over their Diſciples. | 
_ By Deſcent, as the Lacedæmonian Kings, who ſucceed out of one Family: 
| and in Macedonia they uſe the ſame Cuſtom. | 


Ey Force, as thoſe who Rule a Kingdom againſt the will of the People. 


F Adbortation, as when we perſwade a War againſt any. 
Dehortation, as when we diſſwade from War. 
Accaſation, when we declare that we have been injured by one whom we 
Of Rhetorick prove cauſe of our Misfortune. | 
are fix kinds. | Defence, When a Man proves he did not any Injury or Offence. 
Excomium, when we ſpeak well of another. 
LVituperation, when we declare a Man to be wicked. 


— 


— 


| bat is requiſite : thoſe things which will benefit both the hearer and ſpeaker. 
Of Right Speak- As much as is requiſite: if we ſpeak neither more nor leſs than concerns tlie 


buſineſs, os | 
3 To thoſe to whom it is requiſite : as when we ſpeak to old men that have done 


amiſs in ſuch terms as are fit for old Men, or to young as becomes young. 
When it is requiſite : neither too ſoon nor too late; for if that be not obſer- 
ved, nothing can be ſpoken aright. 
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— 7 In Wealth, when we relieve the wants of any according to our Means. 

Beneficence is of) In Body, when we ſuccour thoſe who are bente. 

four kinds. In Knowledge, when we inſtruct, cure, teach any good. 


In Speech, he, who pleadeth in defence of another, helpeth him in words. 


Legal, impoſing an end to things by Decree. 
The end of things) Natural, ſuch as days, years, and hours have. 
is of four kinds. Y Artificial, as the building of a He e. 
— 1 Accidental, by chance, unexpected. 


One in the mind, to think and conjeCture. 
Another of the Body, to walk, give, receive, and the like. 
Of Porwers are ) A third, conſiſting ina Multitude of Souldiers, and ſtore of Wealth, in which 
four kinds- reſpe&, Princes are called Powerful. | 
| The fourth, as to ſufter good or evil to be done to us; as 
as to be capable of Sickneſs, Learning, Health or the like. 


In Calling, as thoſe who call all they meet, and ſalute them, taking them by 
Of Humanity are) the hand. _ : | 
three kinds. In reheving, in relieving the misfortunes of another willingly. 

In Feaſting and Converſation. | 


Prudent Counſel, acquired by Learning and Experience. 

Soundneſs of Senſes, conſiſting in the parts of the Body, as to ſee with the 
Eyes, to hear with the Ears, to ſmell and taſte. ; 

Felicity is di- Proſperity of Affairs, when thoſe things which a Man intendeth, he perform- 

vided into fire J eth fu ly. : 

parts. Good Reputation, among Men, when a Man is well ſpoken of. 

Plenty of Riches, and things neceſſary to Life, ſo as to be able to ſupply 

Friends, and to perform Works of publick Magnificence: He who hath all 
theſe five kinds is perfectly Happy. 


v. 


e firſt diggeth out Metals, and fells Wood. | 

Arts are of thre ) The ſecond gives variety of ſhape to things, as Wood-work and Iron-work, Ft! 

kinds. The third maketh -uſe of theſe, as Horlemanſhip of Bridles, Souldiery ot i. 
| « Arms, Muſick of Inſtruments. 


| One, as when we call a Man good from his proper goodness. 
Good is of four ) A ſecond, as we call Virtue and Juſtice it ſelf good. 
ſtinds. A third, as we ſay, Food, Exerciſe, and Medicines are beneficial. 
| | The fourth good we call the act of playing on Muſick, or acting in a Play. 
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L always capable to do Hurt, as Ignorance, Imprudence, Injuſtice and the like. 

Of things ſome Good, the contrary to the former. 1 
are lIndifferent, which ſometimes may benefit, ſometimes hurt, as walking, fit- k 
ring, eating z or cannot do hurt at all, being neither good nor bad, | f 


Good Goven- If the Laws be good. 

ment is three- 15 the Laws be well kept. | 

fold. .CIf without Laws the People hive orderly by cuſtom. 
— N 


If the Laws be bad for Natives and Foreigners. 
I Government MN the Laws in being are not obſerved. 
is threefold, elf there are no Laws at all. 
' Good to ill, as Juſtice to Injuſtice, Wiſdom to Imprudence, and the like, 
Cont raries are of Y I ro II, as Prodigality to Avarice, unjuſt Torments to 2 
three kinds. Neither to neither, as heavy to light, ſwift to flow, black to white. 


Some we have, as Juſtice and Health. 


* 1 * we participate, as Good it ſelf cannot be had, but may be partici- 


kinds. Some are * which we can neither have, nor participate, as to be virtuous 
and Juit. 


— 
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Conſultation is 
threefold. 


EY Animate, of living CiMtures. 
Voice 1s I Sounds and Noiſe. 


rom the Paſt, by Example; as what befell the Lacedemonians through over- 
much Confidence. 5 a | 
From the Preſent, as conſidering the Timorouſneſs of Men, weakneſs of 
Walls, ſcarcity of Provifion, and the like. No | 
From the Future, as that Ambaſſadors ſhould not be injured upon Suſpicion, 
leſt it caſt Infamy upon all Greece. 


Articulate, of Men. 
J Trarticulate, of Beaſts. 


Diviſible, compounded as Syl- Homogeneous, conſiſt of ſimilar parts, dif- 


lables, Symphonies, living 
ater, Gold. 


Things are creatures, 


fering from the whole only in number, 
as Water, Gold, and all liquid things. 


Indiviſible, compounded of no- } Heterogeneous, conſiſt of diſſimular parts. 
thing, as a point, ſound. 


other creatures. 


Things ar } 


Abſolute, requiring nothing elſe to expreſs them, as a Man, a Horſe, and 


Natives, which imply another thing, as greater- (than others) ſwitter, fairer, 
and the like; for what is greater relates to ſomething leſſer, and the like. 


Theſe according to Ariſtotle were Plato's diviſions of firſt things. 


CHAP. IX. 


His three Voyages to Sicily. 


into Sicily? Plato anſwered, to ſeek a gool 
Man: It ſeems, reply'd Dionyſius, you have not 
yet found him. Laertius faith, Plato Diſputed 
with him concerning Tyranny, affirming, that is 

not beſt which benefits our ſelves, unleſs it be 
excellent alſo in Virtue; whereat Dionyſius in- 


1 Pla, made three Voyages to Sicily; the firſt|cenſed, faid to him, your diſcourſe ſavours of 


, to ſee the fiery ebullitions of 
+ Plat, Hi. c 


tna, and 
improve the knowledge of States, and Phi- 
loſophy, which he got by his other Travels; 


old age: and yours, anſwered Plato, of Tyran- 
ny. Dionyſius, enraged, commanded him to be 
put to Death: I will have, ſaid he, your head 
taken off : At which words Xenocrates bein 

preſent, anſwered, He that doth it muſt begin wit 

nine: but Dion and Ariſtomenes wrought with 
him to revoke that Sentence. Dion thinking his 
Anger would have proceeded no farther, ſent 
Plato away at his own requelt in a Ship which 


quainted with Dion then very young, who enter-| carried Pollis (whom Laertivs calls Polis, A. 


* r,ert, This was about the goth year of his age, at 
: what time Dionyſius the elder, Son of Hermocra: 
n Dim, Tes. Reigned in Syracuſe; t Plutarch faith, he 
was led thither by Providence, nor Fortune, and 

that ſome good Genius, defigning afar off the Li- 

berty of the People of Syracuſe, brought him ac 

+ Plat, Epift tained him as his F Gueſt : He much diſliked 
3. G. the Luxury of that place, Feaſting, Nocturnal 


lian, Polis,) a Lacedæmonian Captain (who 
at that time had been ſent to Embaſſador to Do- 


Lucubrations and the like; converted frequently nyſius) back to Greece: Dionyſius ſecretly defi- 
with Dion, diſcourſed with him of thoſe things red Pollis to kill him whilſt he was on Ship- 


which were beſt in Man, and with his beſt Ar- 


board; or if not, by all means to ſell him, alledg- 


guments exhorted him thereto : by which he ing, ir would be no injury ro P/azo, for he would 
ſeemed to lay grounds for the ſubverſion of that] be as Happy in Bondage as at Liberty, as being a 
* Plat. in Di- Tyranny, which afterwards hapned; * Dion, juſt Man. Some affirm the occaſion of Diony- 
one. though young, was the moſt ingenious of all us his Anger was, becauſe, that when he asked 
Plato's followers, and moſt eager 1 — what was the beit Braſs, Plato anſwered, that 

eſti 


of Virtue, as appears as well by the 
of Plato, as his own Actions. 


mony 

ho he had been 
brought up by the King in an effeminate Luxuri- . 

ous kind of Life; yet as ſoon as he taſted of] rejecting theſe as idle Fictions of Philoſophers, Hippias the 
Philoſophy, the guide to Virtue, his Soul was 
inflamed with love thereof, and from his own 
Candor and Ingenuity was perſwaded that Dio- 
nyſius would be no leſs affected therewith : And 
therefore defired him when he was at leiſure, to 
admit and hear Plato: Hereupon the Tyrant 
ſent for him, at that meeting all their Di- 
ſcourſe was concerning Fortitude : Plato affirmed 
none was further from that Virtue than a Ty- 
rant, and, proceeding to ſpeak of Juſtice, aſ- 
ſerted the Lite of the Juſt to be Happy, of the 
Unjuſt, Miſerable. Dionyſius was diſpleaſed at 
this Diſcourſe (as reflecting upon himſelf) and 
with the ſtanders by for approving it, at laſt, 
much exaſperated, he asked Plato why he came 


whereof the Statues of Ariſtogiton and Har-. 8 
modius were made. Others, that it was becauſe Doorn 
he was overmaſtered in Learning. Bur Igetges Brother of 
and Falfifiers, affirms the true Reaſon to have ant d, 
been, that he * he adviſed Dion to poſ in f. 
ſeſs himſelf of the Kingdom: Polis Tranſported ird wit 
him to gina; there Charmander, Son of expelled. 
Charmandrites, accuſed him, as meriting Death, 
by a Law they had made, that the firit Ahe hi- 
an that ſhould come to that Iſland, ſhould, with- 
out being ſuffered to ſpeak for himſelf, be put 
to Death: Which Law, as Phavorinus affirms, 
he himſelf made. One that was preſent, ſaying 
in ſport, he is a Philoſopher, they ict him at 
liberty: Some ſay, they brought him to the pub- 
lick Aſſembly, to plead tor himſelf, where he 
would not ſpeak a word, but underwent all 
with a great Courage. Then they altered their 

| intent 
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intent of putting him to death, and agreed to vernment. The temperance of their Feaſts, alte- 
{ell him for a Slave. Plutarch ſaith, that upon a | ration of the Court, meekneſs of the King, gave 


decree of the Æginetæ, that all the Azbenians 


the Syra:uſrans great hopes of Reformation: The 


taken in that Ifland, ſhould be ſold for Slaves; Couftiers addicted themſelves wp Philoſophy ſo 
Pollis ſold him there; Anniceris, a Cyrenaick] much, that the Palace was full of Sand (wherein 


Philoſopher, being accidentally preſent, redeem- 


ed him for twenty | 
and ſent him to Athens to his Friends they im- 


mediarely return d the Money to Anniceris but 


or as others, thirty Mine, Plato's 


they drew Geometrical figures) not long after 


Herald, According to the uſual manner, made a 


ming, at a Sacrifice in the Caſtle, the 


he refuſed it, ſay ing they were not the only per- 
ſons concerned in Plato's welfare: Some fay, 
Dion ſent the Money, which he would not ac- 
cept, bur bought therewirh a little Orchard in 
the Academy. Pollis was defeated by Chabrias, 
and afterwards drowned in Elice. The report 
goes that an Apparition told him, he ſuffer. 
ed thoſe things for the Philoſophers ſake 
Dionyſius underſtanding what had happened, 
writ to Plato, to defire him not to ſpeak ill of 
him; Plato returned anſwer, that he had not 
ſo much time vacant from Philoſophy. as to re- 
member Dionyſius. To ſome derrattors who 
upbraided him, ſaying, Dionyſius hath caſt off 
Plato; no, ſaith he, but Plato Dionyſus. 

Dion continued to live, not according to the 
ordinary luxury of the Sicilians and Italians, but 
in vertue, until Dionyſius died, for which ma- 
ligned by thoſe who lived after Tyrannical inſti- 
tutions. Then confidering, that theſe docu- 
ments were not practiſed by himſelf alone, but 
by ſome others, though few, he entertained a 
hope, that Dionyſius the younger, who ſucceed- 
ed his Father in the Government, might become 
one of thoſe, to the extraordinary happineſs 
of himſelf, and the reſt of the Sicilians: To 
this end he uſed many exhortations to invite 
him to Vertue, intermixed with ſome Sentences 
of Plato, with whom Dionyſius, upon this oc- 
caſion, became extreamly defirous to be acquain- 
ted : To that effect, many Letters were ſent to 
Athens to him, ſome from Dionyſius, others 
from Pythagoreans in Italy, defiring Plato to 
go to Syracuſe, who, by prudent counſel might 
govern the young Man, tranſported by his own 
power to Luxury. Plato, as himſelf affirmeth ; 
tearing to be thought a Perſon only of words, 
and not willing to engage in action, and with- 
al, hoping,by purging one principal part, to cure 
the diſeaſe of all Sicihh, yielded; Laertizs ſaith, 
upon a promiſe made to him by Dionyſius, of a 
place and People that ſhould live according to 
the Rules of his Commonwealth ; which he 
made not good. Hence Athenæus accuſed Pla- 
zo of Ambirion. In the mean time the Enemies 
of Dion fearing a change in Dionyſius, perſwa. 
ded him to call home from Baniſhment Ph:/- 
ſtus (a perſon very rational, but educated in Ty- 
rannicel Principle ) as an Antidcte againſt Pla. 
tos Philoſophy ; but Dion hoped, the coming of 
Plato would regulate the licentious Tyranny of 
Dionyſus. 

Plato at his arrival in Sicily, (placed by A: 
Gellius, betwixt the beginning of Fh/7's Reign, 


ble to oppor him, ſince in ſo 


ſolemn Prayer, that the Gods would long pre- 


ſerve the Kinely Government: Dion ſtanding 


by, faid, //! you never give over praying again 
me © This troubled Philiſtus and ts Achte 
feared Plato would inſinuate into the favour of 
Dionyſius ſo much, as that 5 {hould not be a- 
ort time, he had 
effected ſo great an alteration in him: Hereup- 
on they all Jointly accuſed Dion, that he wrought 
upon Dionyſius, by the eloquence of Plalo, to 
reſign his Government that it might be tranſ- 
terred to the Children of his Siſter, to quit his 


command for the Academy, where he ſhould be 


made happy by Geometry, reſigning his preſent 
happineſs to Dion, and his Nephews. With theſe 
andthe like Inſtigations, Dionyſius was ſo in- 
cenſed, that he cauſed Dion to be unexpectedly 
carried on Shipboard in a little Bark, giving the 
Mariners order to Land him in Iraly. This hap- 


pened four Months after P/2to's coming. x Plato, * Plat. Epiſt. 


and the reſt of Dion's Friends, feared, to be 
ut to ſome puniſhment, as partakers of his of- 
ence.. A report was raiſed, that Plato was put 
to death by Dionyſius, as Author of all that hap- 
pened : but, on the contrary, Dionyſius doubt- 
ing, leſt ſomething worſe might happen from 


their fear, treated them all kindly, comforted Pla- 


to, bid him be of good chear, and intreated him 


Palace, where not the Porter himſelf could. go 
out without Dionyſius his leave; thus cunning- 
ly, under pretence of Kindneſs, he watch'd him, 
that he might not return into Greece, to give Dio- 
on notice of the wrong done to him. Dionyſius 
by frequent converſation with P/ato (as wild 
Beaſts are tamed by uſe) fell into ſo great liking 
of his diſcourſe, that he became in love with 
him; but, it was a Tyrannical affection, for, 
he would not that P/ato ſhould love any but 
him, offering to put the power of the Kingdom 
into his hands, it he would value him. above Di- 
on. With this paſſion, troubleſome to Plato, 
Dionyſius was ſometimes ſo far tranſported, as 
Men jealousof their Miſtreſſes, that he would 
upon the ſudden fall out with him, and as ſud- 
denly be reconciled, and ask him pardon. He 
had indeed a great deſire of P/2:0's Philoſophy. 
but a great reſpect likewiſe on the other fide 
for thoſe who diſſwaded him from it, telling 


him, that it would ruin him to be too far inga= = 
ged therein. In the mean time there haps * Plat. Epiſt 


pening a War, he ſent Plato home, promiſin 
that the next Spring (as ſoon as there was Peace) 
he would ſend back for him and P:oz to Syra- 


tour hundred years from the building of Rome, | cuſe : But he kept not his promiſe, for which 


and the Chæroncan fight) was received by Dio. 
ny/urs with much reſpect : One of the King's 
magnificent Chariots 1tood ready to receive him 
as ſoon as he landed, and carried him to the 
Court. The King oftered Sacrifice to the Gods 
ter his coming, as a great bleaſſing upon his go- 


he deſired Plato to excuſe him, proteſting 
the War to be the occaſion thereof, and that 
as ſoon as it were ended, he would ſend for 
Dion, whom he deſired in the mean time to reſt 
ſarisfied, and not attempt any thing againſt him, 
nor to ſpeak ill of him to the G/eclans. An» 

: ato 


to ſtay with him: He cauſed him to be lodged 4 Plutarch. 
in his Caſtle, * in the Orchards adjoyning to his Plat. Epiſt. 7. 
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he had been lon 


Plato endeavoured to effect; he inſtructed Dian Tr og for his love of Learni 
in Philoſophy, in the Academy: Dion lay in| if P ö 
the City at the Houſe of Calippus, with whom] Friends, as well as on himſelf. + Many Let + Pl, 


acquainted. He purchaſed| ters and Intreaties were ſent to Dion, from his 
a Country Houſe Yor Pleaſure, whither he ſome-| Wife and Siſter: * to theſe were joyned the im- 


; add ing, that 


Plat. 
ato came not, it would refle& upon his f 


. . * » . t ry 
times went; this he beſtowed afterward, at his porrunities of ſome Friends of Platos at 4. © ti, 


return to Sicily, upon Speuſippus, with whom] zhens,  inſomuch that Dion brought it to paſs, 

{# advi-| that Plato ( * leſt he ſhould deſert him and 
e cheerful humour] the. Tarentznes, ] yielded to Dionyſius, without Flat. 
of Speuſippus to be a fit divertiſement for] any excuſe; and, ritet 
the reſerved diſpofition of Dion. Plato had driven the third time to the Sicilian Straits, 


he converſed moſt 1 as bein 
ſed by Plato, who knew 


undertaken the expence of ſome Plays and 


Dances by ſome Youths ; Dion took the pains] 


to teach them, and paid the whole charge: By 
this liberality which P/ato ſuffered him to con- 


fer upon the Athenians, he gained more Love] with a Chariot, drawn by four white Horſes, 

N whereinto he took him, and made him fit, , , 
In the mean time, Dionyſius, to acquit him- whilſt himſelf plaid the Coach man where- ß, 
ſelf of the diſeſteem he had gained amongſt Phi- upon a facete Syracuſian, well vers'd in Ho- 
loſophers in Plato's Cauſe, invited many Learn- mer, 71 with the ſight, ſpoke theſe Verſes 
ed Men, and in a vain Oſtentation of Wiſdom, out o 


than Plato Honour. 


applied 1 5 „ the Sentences he had 
learned of Plato: Hereupon he began to wiſh | 
for Plato again, and to blame himſelf, for not 
knowing how to uſe him well when he had 
him, and that he had not learned ſo much of 
him as he might: and being like a Tyrant 
tranſported with uncertain paſhons and changes, 


'F5ift.2. ſeeing Plato again. The pea 
2 dude, he ſent to Plato to come to him (but 


not (as he had promiſed) to Dian) writing to 
him, that he would have him to come immedi- 
ately, and that afterwards he would ſend 
for Dion. Hereupon Plato refuſed to go, not- 
withſtanding the intreaties of Dion; alledg- 
ing for excuſe his old Age, and that nothing was 
done according to their agreement. In the 
mean time, Architas, whom, with others of 
Tarentum, Plato, before his departure, had 


ing, ſo were the Sicilians put in great hopes, 
being all deſirous, and endeavouring, that Plato 
a ſudden vehement defire came upon him of might ſupplant Philiſtus, and ſubvert Tyranny 
ce being now con-| by 1 h 

tertaine 


7 Pig. 


as he writeth himſelt, was 


Once more Charybdis dangers to eſſay. 
At his arrival in Sicily, Dionyſus met him 


HS. 4. 18, 


the Iliads, with a little alteration - 


The Chariot groen'd beneath its weight, 
Proud that the beſt of Men there ſate. 


And as Dionyſius was much joyed at his com- 


y The Ladies of the Court en- 
d Plato with all Civility; But above 
all, Dionyſius ſeemed to repoſe more Conti- 
dence in him, than in any of his Friends; for, 
whereas he was jealous of all others, he had 
ſo great reſpect for Plato, that he ſuffered him 
only to come to him unſearched (& though hes A .. 
knew him to be Dion's intimate Friend) and i. 4. u. 
offered him great ſums of Money, but Plato 
would not accept of any : ( + yet Oretor faith + Lr. 
he received eighty Talents of him, wherewith 
enriched, he purchaſed the Books of Phzlola- 


brought into the acquaintance of Dionyſius, 
came to Diony/izs; there were alſoothers there, 


Auditors of Dion. Dionyſius being refuſed upon at the fame time in the Court, ſaid, Diomy ſius 
a ſecond Invitation, thought his Honour deep - beſtotoed his Bounty on ſure grounds ; he gives 
ly concerned, and thereupon ſent the third IAtt/e to us who require much, and much to Plato 


+ Plin. time a Gally of three banks of Oars (+ trimmed 
with Fillets) and other Ships, and with them 
Archidemus, whom he conceived Plato moſt 
affected of all his Friends in Sicily, and ſome 

* Plut. Sicilian Noblemen: * He had by all means ob- 


liged Archytas the Pythagorean, to let Plato 
know, he might come without danger, and 
that he would engage his word on it. + As 
+ PLet.Epift. 7. ſoon as they came to Plato, they all proteſted, 
that Dionyſius was much inclined to Philoſo- 
pay, and delivered an Epiſtle from him to this 
effect 


| Dionyſius to Plato. 


( A Fer the accuſtomed way of Preface) 

nothing (ſaith he) ſhould you do ſooner, 
than come to Sicily at my reque ft. Firſt, as concern. 
ing Dion, all ſhall be done as you will; for I think 


you will only moderate things, and I will conde-\_ 


ſcend: But, unleſs you come, you ſhalt! not obtain 
any thing ' which you defire for Dion, nor in any 
thing elſe, not in thoſe which chiefly concern your 
own particular. 


« Plot. Eil. Other E iſtles were ſent from Archytas, 


us) whence Ariſtippus the Cyrenean, who was 


who requireth notbing. And being blamed that 
he received Money of Dzony/izs, Plato. Books, 
I want Money, ſaith he, P/ato Books. So un- 
true it is, as * Aenophon aſperſeth him, that * Fi. « 
he went thither to ſhare in the Sicilian Luxury: cli. 
Or, as 1 Tzetzes, that he ſtudied the art of. + Chiliad, 
Cookery, and lived with Dionyſius as bis Pen. 

fioner and Paraſite. So tar was he from any 
Sordid Compliance, that at a Feaſt, * Dionyſi- . , 4. 
e commanding every one to put on a Purple jp. 
Gown, and Dance, he refuſed, ſaying, 


T will not with Female Robe diſgrace 
My ſelf, who am a Man, of Manly Race. 


Some likewiſe aſcribe this to him, which 
others to Ariſtippus, that Dionyſtus laying, 


Who ere comes to a Tyrant, he 
A Servant is, though be came free. 


He anſwered immediately, 


No Servant is, if be came Free, 


and other LTralian and Tarentines, praiſing 


| | + Plats. 


1 *. 
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Plat. Epiſt. 


retracted his Promiſe + He moved him. alſo 
» the behalf of Dion; Dionyſius at the firſt 
delayed him, afterwards fell out wi 

ſio ſectetly, that none ſaw it, for he continued from him that bug ſb 


ſuffered all; pretending to believe him. Thus 


Plate Epiſt. 


. hereat, de 


Nat. Epift. 7. 


px ED 


perceived there was no truſt to bearefoled in 


r 


— — — — — a cen — 

7 Plato, after a while, began to put Dion. 
ſſus in mind of the City he had promiſed 
him to be governed hy his rules; but Di 


him, but 
to confer as much honour on him as he could 


thereby to make him forſake his 
to Dion. Plato from the heginning 


what, he 
yet co 


or did, but that all was deceit ; 
ed that thought, and patiently 


they diſſembled with each other, thinking they 
deceived the Eyes of all Men beſides ; He- 
licon of Cyzicum, a Friend of Plato, tore- 
told an Eclipſe of the which falling out | 
according to his Prei 
honoured him, and gave him a Talent of 
Silver: Then Ariſtippus jeſting with other 
Philoſophers , ſaid he could tell them of a 
ſtranger thing that would * 7 z they defi- 
ring to know what that was. I foretel, ſaith 
he, Plato and Dionyfins wilt be at difference 
ere long; _—_ came to pals. * Dionyſius de- 
tained Dioz's Rent which he uſed to ſend year- 
ly to him to Pe/oponneſus, pretend ing he kept it 
his 9 N Dion's Son. Elato diſcontented 

ired he might go home, ſaying, he 
could not ſtay, Dion being uſed ſo ignominioully: 
Diony/ius. ſpoke kindly to him, deſiring him 
to ſtay He thought it not convenient to 
let Plato go ſo ſoon to divulge his actions; but 
being not able to prevail with him, he told him, 
he would provide a means for his paligge; P/ato 
had deſigned to go with the Paſſage-boatsy Dio. 
ny/ars ſeeing him bent upon his Voyage, the 
next day ſpoke thus kindly to him; That the dißſe- 
rences betwixt Dion and-me may be compoſed, I 
will for your ſake condeſcend thus far, Dion ſhall 
receive bis Revenues living in Peloponneſus, not 
as à baniſbed perſon, but as one that may come hi- 
ther when be and Land you his friends ſhall think 


n, the Tyrant ag 


„ 


he may there enjoy his Revenues. this 
aſſurance ] habe ſent to Heraclides and will ſend 
again to him to come hither ; but if be come either 
upon the firſt or 71 notice, I have ide an a- 
greement with Dionyſius, and obtai ei q 

5 recezve no harm, ei berin 
or without the Cy; but, iF be be ſo reſolved hat 
be ſend*him away beyond the Conſines of this 
Country until he ſhall. be better {ſatisfied 


faith he ? I do, anſwered Dionyſi us, iiber 
he he in your Houſe, ſhall he recetye any 
prejudice. Thee day (about twenty days be- 
fore Plato left Sicily) came Euribius and, The- 
odotes to Plato in much haſt and trouble; Plato, 
ſaid Theodotes, you were Ieſterday preſent at the 
agreement betwixt Dionyhus and me, concerning 
Heraclides. I was ſo, anſwer d Plate, but ſince, 
continues Thefdotes, He hath ſent out Officers to 
apprehend him, and 1 fear be is ſomewhere very 
nigh, therefore go along with usto 
let us uſe our utmoſt endeavour with him: They 
went ; when they came before him, P/ato (the 
reſt ſtanding ſilent by, and weeping) began 
thus, Theſe Men, Diony ſius, are afraid left you 
Should do ſomething again, 1 7 — 
to the. agreement you made It ſterday, for I ſuppoſe 
be 15 * near bereahouts. De thi 2 
angry his C often changed Wir Kage; 
Theodatec- fell at his. Feet, and taking: him by 
the hand, beſought him not to doanyluch thing: 
Plato continuing his Speech; Be of good chear, 
ſaith he, Theodotes, 2 Dionyſius wil! not do 
any thing contra by tbe promiſe he made yeſter- 
day. Diony ſius looking leverely, upon PCA : 
you faith he, I made no promiſe ; 1755 he So 
anſwered Plato ou promi ſed nat to dothaſe things 
which Theodotes wow beſeecPerb you not 10 de. Ar. 
chedemus and Ariſtocrat gaping preient ; he 
told Plato (as he had do once before, when 
he interceeded for Heraclides,) That he cared 
for Heraclides and others more than for him - 
and asked him before them whether he 1e- 


Jour ſelf, and you und his Friends who live be 
Dion ſhall receive his Rents, but through your 
bands,otherwiſe I ſhall not dare totruft Pim; in 
you and yours I haue more confidence , ſtay for 
this reaſon a Tear here, and then you ſhall farry 
along with you h:sgeney, wherein youu will do 
Dion a great Courrefyy. To this Plato, after a days 
deliberation conſented; and writ to that effect to 
Dion; but as ſoon as the Ships were gone, that 
Dionyſus faw he W means to get awvay, for- 
getting his promiſe made ſale of Dion s Eſtate. 
1 At this time happened a Mutiny amongſt 
the Soldiers of Dionyſiuk, of which Heraclides 
a friend of Plato's was reported the Author: 
Dionyſius laid out to take him, but could not 
light on him: Walking in his Garden he called 
eodotes to him; Plato being accidentally 
walking there at the ſame time; after ſome pri- 
vate Diſcourſe with Dionyſius, Iheodates, turning 
to Plato, Plato, faith he, I perſcade Dionyſius 
that 1 may bring Heraclides 2% him t0,an/wer the 


convenient. The Truſteds for this buſineſs ſhall of 


' Crimes wherewith be is charged, and then if Dis 


ony ſius roi not ſuffer him to lroe in Sicily that be 
at leaſt permit him to take his Wife and Children 
elong with him to Peloponneſus, am live there, and 


membied that when he. came firſt to Sc 
he counſel led him to teſtore the Greec7a71 ifies* 
Plato anſwered, he did remember it, and that 
he ſtill thought it his beſt courſe, and withal 


counſel he had given him? Dieu returned 
an angry contumelious Reply, and asked him, 
laughing ſcornfully, whether he taught him 
thoſe tllings, as a School-boy. To which Plato 
anſwered, 1oz well, remember : What, replies he, 


as, a Maſter in Geometry, or hows Plato for- 


bore to reply, fearing it might occafion a ſtop 
of his Voyage; but immediately went away; 
Dionyſius reſolved to lay wait for Heraclides; 
but he eſcaped to the Carthaginian Territories. 
took occaſion to forbear to ſend for 
Money; and firſt ſent Plato out of his Caſtle, 
where, till then, he had lain next the Palace, 
pretending that the Women were to celebrate 
a Feaſt ten days in the Gardens where he dwelt; 
For that time he commanded Plato to live 
without the Caſtle with Archedemys ; during 
which time Theedotes ſent for him, and com- 
plained to him of Dionyſiuss Proceedings. 
Dionyſius receiving Fm ztiqg that Plato had 
| gone 


toit h him; Do not you Diony ſius conſent 7 | 
- 5 


Weener 


From this diſpleaſure againſt P/ato, Di. 75 us 
Jon's 


— 


636% 


asked Dionyſius whether that were the on 
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gone to Theodores, took a new occaſion of dig 
pleaſure againſt him, and ſent one to him, who 

i asked him whether he had gone to 1hzodotes. 
Plato acknowledged that he had, then, faith the 
Meſſenger, Dionyſius bad me tell you, you do 
not well to prefer Dion and his Friends before 

him. Never from that time did he ſend for 
Plato to the Court, looking upon him as a 
Prone friend to Theodotes and Heraclides, and 
is profeſt Enemy : Plato lived without the 
Caſtle amongſt the Soldiers ofthe Guard: who, 
as Dionyſius well knew, had born him ill- will 
long and ſought to murder him, becauſe he 
counſelFd Dionyſius to give ov the Tyranny; 

+ Plat. Epift. and live without a Guatd. + Some, who came 

to viſit him, gave him notice that Calumnies 

were ſpread againſt him amongſt the Soldi- 
ers * as if he excited Dion and Theonides to 
reſtore the Iſland to Liberty, and that ſome 
of them threatned, when they could light up- 
on him to kill him. Hereupon Plato began to 
think of ſome means of "Eſcape, which he 
effected in this manner; He ſent to Archytas 
at Tarentum, and to other Friends, advertiſing 
them of the danger wherein he was; They, un. 
der pretencę of an Embaſſy in the name of 
the Country, ſent Lamaſcus (whom Laertius 
calls Lamiſcus) one of their Party with à Galley 
of three Banks of Oars to tedemand P, de 
aringrhaghls oming to'Syrgt#ſe was upon the 
Engagement of Archytas: His Letter was to 
this Effect. ; * 


* Plur. 


F Laert. 


Archytas to Dionyſius, Nealth, f 


XE all Plats Friends here ſent Lamiſcus 
and Photides to re=demand the Man ac- 
cording to your agreement with us: You will do 
well to conſider with what importunity you pe- 
vail d with us to e ee to you, promiſing to 
yield to all things, andi give him liberty to go and 
come at his pleaſure; remember how much you 
prized his coming, and preferred him before all o- 
thers : If there hath hapen dany difference betwixt 
you, it will befit you to treat him courteouſly,'and 
reftore him ſafe to us. This if you do, you will do 
juſtly, and oblige us. | | 
+ Dzonyſizs to excuſe himſelf, and to ſhew 
he was not angry with Plato, feaſted him mag- 
nificently, and then ſent him home with great 
Teſtimonies of Affection : One ay amongſt the 
reſt he ſaid to him, I am afraid, Plato, you wil! | 
7 ill of me when you are anong ſt your friends 
he Gods forbid, anſwered Plato 1miling, they 
Should have ſuch ſcarcity of matter in the Acade- 
a to be conſtrained to diſcourſe of you. Diony- 
722 at his departure, deſired him to find out whe- 
ther Dion would be much diſpleaſed if he ſhould, 
diſpoſe of his Wife to another. there being at 
that time a feport that he did not like his match, 
and could not live query with his Wife. Plato 
in his rerurn came to Peloponne ſus, at what 
time the Olympick Games were celebrated; 
where the Eyes of all theGrecians were taken off 
from the ſports, and fixed upon him as the more 
worthy object: Here he found Dion beholding 
the Exerciſes, to whom he related what had 
happened. Dion proteſted to revenge the diſ- 
courteſie of Dionyſius towards Plato, from 


+ Plutarch vit. 
Dion . f 


defeat given them by the Lacedemonians, in 


me home to Az dert de wrote to Diony/tus, 
and gave him a plain account of every thing, 
but that concerning Dions Wife, he fer it 
down ſo darkly, that he alone to whom the 
Letter wag directed, could underſtand him; 
letting him know that he had ſpoken with. Dion 
about the buſineſs which he knew, and that he 
would be very much diſpleaſed if Dionyſſus did 
it: So that at that time, becauſe there was 
great hopes Uf Reconciliation between them, 
che Tyrant forbore a while to diſpoſe of his 
Siſter Arete, Dion's Wife, as ſoon , when 
he ſaw the Breach ifreconcilable , he did, 
Marrying her againft her will to one of his 
Friends named ILimocrater. Dion thence-for- 
ward prepared for War againſt Plato's advice, 
who endeavoured to diſſwade him from it, as 
well tor reſpect of Drone good reception of 
him, as for that Dion 1 ext in years; though 
Elan faith, he put Dion upon that War; 
which Plutarch imputes to the inſtigations of 
Speuſippus. 


* 


_— wo 


CHAP. X. X 
His Authority in Civil Affairs. 


A* home he ved 2 in the Academy, 

* not engaging himſelf in publick affairs; * ru. 
(though he were a perſon very knowing there: 

in, as his Writings maniteft,) becauſe the A4rhe- 
nians were accuſtomed to Laws different from 

his A dr : * 

His Fame ing to the Arcadians, and + =1;n, 
Thebans tity — Ambaſſad ours earneſtly to bj 2. fo 
requeſt him to come over to them, not only 
to inſtruct their young Men in Philoſophy, but 
which was of higher concernment, to ordain 
Laws for Megalopolis, a City then newly built 
by the Arcadiant, upon occaſion of the great 


the firſt year of the 103d Olympiad. Plato 
was not a little pleaſed art this Invitation, bur 
asking the Ambaſſadours how they ſtood, af- 
ed to a parity of Eſtates and finding them 
ſo averſe from it, as not to be by any 
means induced thereto, he refuſed to go: but 
A . his familiar friend. K. 
he Cyrenzans likewiſę — to him, deſiring % 4 

him to ſend them Laws fer their City, but he prin. we 
refuſed, ſaying, it was difficult to 
Laws to Men in Proſperity. 

Vet to ſeveral People upon their Importu- 
nities he condeſcended. gy 

To the Syracu/ians he gave Laws upon the e- 
je ion of their King: | 
Io the Crerars upon their building of Mag- 
neſia, he ſent Laws digeſted into twelve Books. 

To the Ilians he ſent Phormio; to the Pyrrhe- 
ans, Mededimus (his familiar friends) upon the 
ſame deſign. | 

This is enough to juſtifie him againſt thoſe 
who * accuſe him of having written a forms mn, 
of Government, which he could not perſwade 
any to practiſe, becauſe it was ſo ſevere : And 
that the Arhenians, who accepted the Laws 
of Draco and Solon, derided his. £00 

» | 


preſcribe rudit. 


which Plato earneſtiy diſſwaded him: Being 


CHAP, 


Laer 
+ Suid 


Plut. 
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CHAP. XI. 


His Vertues and Moral Sentences. 


# Laeit. 


H; lived ſingle, yet ſoberly and + chaſtly, 
4 Suid, N 


inſomuch as in his old Age (in com. 
pliance with the vulgar opinion) he Sacrificed- 
to Nature, to expiate the crime of his conti- 
nence. So conſtant in his compoſure and gra- 
vity, that a Youth brought up under him, re- 
turning to his Parents; and hearing his Father 
ſpeak aloud, faid, I never found this in Plato. 
e eat but once a day, or it the ſecond time, 
very ſparingly z he ſlept alone, and much dif- 
commended the contrary manner of Living. 

Of his Prudence, Patience, Magnanimity, and 

other Vertues, there are theſe inſtances. 

* Antimachus a Colophonian , and Niceratus 

a Heracleot, contending in a Poetick Panegy- 
rick of Ly/ander, the prize was beſtowed upon 
Niceratus: Antimachus in anger tore his Poem, 

Plato, who'at that time was young, and much 

eſteemed Antimachus for his 7 comfort. 

ed him, ſaying, Ignorance is a Diſeaſe proper to 

the . Blindneſs to the Blind.” 7 
"HPF + His Servant having offended him, he bad 
Was. him put off his Coat, and expoſe his Shoulders 
| to be beaten, intending to have corrected him 

with his own hand; but perceiving himſelf to 

be angry, he ſtopt his hand, and ſtood fixt in 

that poſture; a Friend coming in asked him 

what he was doing, Puniſbing an angry Man, 
_ faith he. 

* Another time being diſpleaſed at his Ser- 
vant for ſome offence , Do you(faith he to Shen. 
fippus (or as Laertius to * Xenocrates) acciden- 
_ rally coming in) beat this Fellow, for I am ang 

And another time to his Servant he ſaid, I wou/d 
beat thee if I were not angry, * Fearing to exceed 
the limits of Correction, and thinking it unfit 
the Maſter and Servant ſhould be alike faulty. 

* Chabrias the General being arraigned for his 
Life, he alone ſhewed himſelf on his fide, not 
one of the Citizens elſe appearing for him. 
Crobulus the Sycophant met him, accompanying 
Chabrias to the Tower, and ſaid unto him, Do 
you come to help others, you know not that the 
Poyſon of Socrates is reſerved for you ? Plato 
anſwered, When I fought for my Country, I ha- 
zarded my Life,and will now in duty tomy Friend. 

f At the Olympick Games, he fell into Com- 
pany with ſome Strangers, who knew him not, 
upon whoſe affections, he gained much by his 

affable Converſation, Dining, and ſpending 
the whole day with them, not mentioning ei- 
ther the Academy or Socrates, only ſaying, 
his name was Plato. When they came to A. 
thens, he entertained them courteouſly. Come, 
Flato, ſaid the Strangers, hero us your nameſake, 
Socrates his Diſciple; bring us to the Academy, 
recommend us to him, that we may. know him. 
le ſmiling a little, as he uſed, ſaid, I am the 
Man : Whereat they were much amazed, ha- 
ving converſed ſo familiarly with a Perſon of 
that eminence, who uſed no hoaſting or oſten- 
tation; and ſhewed, that befides his Philoſo- 
phical diſcourſe, his ordinary converſation was 


Plat. 


in, ul 


12. 


ry. argue him of Perjury, affirmed, that Aenocrates 


ſured by the Hearer, not the Speaker. 


15 dead in his own Body, be lives in another. 


hours uſefully. Ho | 

At a Feaſt he blamed thoſe that brought in 
Muſicians to hinder Diſcourſe. | 

Sceing a young Man play at Dice, he re- Cort. 
proved him; he anſwered, What, for ſo ſma/l 
a mutter? Cuflom (replies Plato) 1s no ſmall 
thing. | 

Being demanded, whether there ſhould be any Laert. 
record to Poſterity of his Actions, or Sayings, 
as of others before him ? Fit, ſaith he, we 
muſt get a Name, then many things will follow. 

Getting on Horſe back, he immediately light- x ere. 
ed again, ſaying, he feared leſt he ſhould be 
carried away inTmaciz by a high wiltul con- 
ceit, a Metaphor taken from a Horle. 

He adviſed drunken and angry Men to look Laer. 
in a Glaſs, and it would make them reftain 
from thole Vices. . 

He affirmed, that to drink to the exceſs of Laere. 
drunkenneſs was not allowable at any time, 
_ upon the feſtival of that God who gives 

ine. | | 

Sleep alſo much diſpleaſed him, whence he Zart. 
faith in his Laws, No Man fleeping is worth a- 
ny thing. 2 
That Truth is more pleaſing to all, than any Læert. 
feigned ſtory, ſo of Truth he ſaith, de /egibrs : 
Truth, O Gueſt, is an excellent thing and dura- 
ble, but to this we are not eaſily perſwaded. 

Being told, that Xenocrates had ſpoken many Val. Aix. 4. 1. 
unjuſt things againſt him, he preſently rejected 
the accuſation ; the Informer perliſting, asked 
why he would not believe him? He added, it 
was not probable, that he whom he loved ſo 
much, ſhould not love him- again. Finally, 
the other ſwearing it was thus; he, not to 


would never have ſaid ſo, bur that there was 
"He fad, No Wiſe Mon puniſterh in reſpef 
e ſaid, No Wiſe Man puniſbeth in reſpecto i; 
the fault paſt, 1 in 72 of the pen gms, ohe 
Seeing the Agrigentines magnificent in lian, 
Building, luxurious in Feaſting, Theſe People 
(faith he) bid, arif they were olive for ever, 
and eat as if they were to die inſtantly. 
Hearing a wicked Perſon ſpeak: in the de- 
tence of another, This Man, faith he, carries s,, z 
his Heart in his Tongue- "FJ 
Being told, that ſome ſpake ill of him, he Sol. 
anſwered, "Irs no matter, I will liue ſo that none 
ſhall believe them. 
Seeing a Young Man of a good Family, who Ste. 
had waſted all his means, fitting at the door of 
an Inn, feeding upon Bread and Water, he told 
him, , you bad dinad ſo temperately, you would 
never bave needed to ſup ſo. | 
Io Antiſthenes, making a long Oration, Toy Ste. 
know not, {aith he, That Diſcourſe is to be ca- 


Seeing a Youth over-bold with his Father, Stob. 
loung Man, faith he, wil! you undervalue him, 
who 1s the cauſe you over. value your ſelf ? 
To one ot his Diſciples , who took too 
much care of his Body, he ſaid, Why do you 
labour fo much in building your own Priſon d 

Of a Priſoner Fettered, he ſaid, That Mar 


extreamly winning- 
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He ſaid, that whoſoever neglefed ow; 00 for 
another, was the moſt happy of all perſons, for 
he enjoyed neither. 8 | 

One Leo, an eminent Citizen, being blamed 
for loud and immoderate clamour in the Senate, 
This , faith he, zo be a1, yon indeed. 

His Dilſciples* wondring, that Xenocrates , 
ſevere all his life time, had ſaid ſomething 
that was pleaſant, Do you wonder (ſaith he) 
that Roſes and Lilies grow among Thorns ? 

Kenocrates by reaſon of his ſevere, Conver- 
ſation , he adviſed to Sacrifice to the Graces., 

He uſed to ſay, Prefer Labour before Idleneſs, 
unleſs you eſteem Ruſt above Brightneſs. 

He exhorted the Young Men to good Life, 
thus ; Obſerve the different nature of Vertue 
and Pleaſure ; the momentany ſweetneſs of the 
World is immediately followed by eternal 
Sorrow and Repentance, the ſhort pain of the 
other by Eternal Pleaſure. | | 

He ſaid, that it was a great matter in the 
education of Youth, to accuſtom them to 
take delight in good things; otherwiſe, he at- 
firmed Pleaſure to be the bait of Evil. - 

He affirms Philoſophy to be the true help 
of the Soul, the reſt ornaments ; that nothing 
is more pleafing to a ſound Mind, than to ſpeak 
and hear truth, than which nothing is better or 
more laſting. _ 32 

To ſome, who demanded what kind of poſ- 
ſeſſions were beſt to be provided for Children : 
Thoſe ( ſaith he ) which fear neither ſtorms, 
nor violence of Men, nor Fove himſelf. 

To Demonicus asking his advice concerning 
the education of his Son The ſame care(ſaith 
he) that we have of Plants, we muſt take of 
our Children; the one is Labour, the other Plca- 
ſure. Bur we muſt take heed that in this we 
be not too ſecure, in that too vigilant. > 

To Philedonus, who blamed him that he 
was as {tudious 


. 


P learn as to teach , and ask- 
ed him how long he meant to be a Diſciple ;, as 
long, faith he, as I am not aſhamed of growing 
better and wiſer, . 

Being demanded what difference there is 
betwixt a Learned Man and an Unlearned, he 
Same, ſaith he, as betwixt a Phiſician and a Pa- 
tient. S 

He ſaid, Princes had no better Poſſeſſions than 
the familiarities of ſuch Men who could not flatter, 
that Wiſdom is az neceſſary to a Prince, as the 
Soul to the Body. That Kingdoms would be moſt 
happy, if either N opoer's rule, or the Rulers 
were inſpired with hiloſophy jar nothing is more 
pernicious than Power and Arrogance accompani- 
ed with Ignorance. That Subjects ought to be ſuch 
as Princes ſeem to be. That a Magiſtrate is to 
be eſteemed a publick, not a fffwate good. That 
not a part of the Common-wealth,, but the whole 
ought to be principally regarded. 8 

Being deſirous to take off Timotheus Son of 

non, General of the Athenians, from ſumptu- 
ous Military Feaſts; he invited him into C 


Academy to a plain moderate Supper, ſuch ass | 5 
quiet pleaſing ſleeps ſucceed with a good Emp The firſt. 
r of Body. The next day Timotheus obſcry: ks, 
ing the difference, ſaid, They who feaſted with Whoſe Temperance and Tafiuce all envies. 
ad | The fam d Ariſtocles here buried lies; 


Plato, were the better for it the next day; aſd 
meeting Plato, ſaid unto him; Tur Supper, 
Plato, - is as pleaſant the next morning 4s over. 


Per ſon is more than all the Athenians beſides. 


M s 


Jed, 


on the Heracleum of the. 


night, alluding to the excellent diſcourſe, that 
had paſt at that time. 2 | 
Hence appears the truth of the Poet's ſaying, 
who being derided for acting a Tragedy, none 
being preſent but Plato, anſwered, hut this one 


— 


* 


"CHAP. XI. IN 


Lis Will and Death.  - © 
* continuing a ſingle Life to hi 
1 not having any Heirs of his on, he be- 
queathed his Eſtate to young Adimantus, (pro- 
bably the Son of Adimantus, his ſecond Bro- 
ther) by his Will; thus recited by Laer. 
tus. ; 
[Theſe things Plato bath as 17 mad and dif} Po: 
e Enipbiftidean Grounds bordering North, 
9 Temple, & outh 
| e Eaſt on” 
Archeſtratus the Phrearign,Weſt Philip the Chg- 
lidian this let it not be lawful for any Man to ſell 
or alienate, but let young Adimantus be poſjeſſon 
thereof in as full and ample manner as is pefhible.. 
And likewiſe the Eneriſiadæan Farm which I 
bought of Callimachus, adjoining on the North to 
Eurpmedor the Myrrinuſian,on the South to De- 
moltratus r on the 15 to Eurymedon 
the Myrrinuſian, an the Weſt to Cephiſſus; Three 
Mine of Silver; a Golden Cup weighing 160, 
4 Ring of Gold, and an ear-ring of Gold, both to. 
gether weighing four drachms and three obuli; 
Euclid the Stone cutter oweth me three Mina, 
Diana Iremit freely, I leave Servants, Ticho, 
Bias, Apolloniades, Dionyfius Goods, where- 
Demetrius Aeepeth. an Inventory. I owe. no 
Man any thing, Executors, Soſthęnes, Speufip- 
of Eurimedon, Callima- 


pus, Demetrius, Hegias, 
chus, Thrafippus. 

If this Will be not forged, that of Apulcizes 
is falſe, who averrs the Patrimony be Ei Was 
a little Orchard adjoyning tothe Academy, two ſer- 
vants, and a Cup wherein he ſupplicated to the 
Gods, Gold no more than he wore in his Ear when 
he was 4 Boy, an Emblem of his Nobility. _ 

He died in the 13th year of the Reign of Law; 
Philip, King of Macedon, in the firſt of the 108th 
Olympiad; the 8 iſt( according to Hermippus, Cz 
gero, Seneca, and others) of his Age(not as Athe- 
nets the 8a.) which number he compleated ex- 
attly,dying that very day whereon he was born 3 
For which reaſon the Magi at Athens ſacrifi- 
ced to him, as conceiving him more than Man, 
who fulfilled the moſt perfect number, nine 
multiplied into it ſeltf. p 

He died only of Age, which Seneca aſcribes Eft. . 5 
to his Temperance and Diligence; Hermippas 
faith, at a Nuptial Feaſt; Cicero fairh, as he 
was writing; they therefore who affirm he dy- 
ed (as Pherecydes) of Lice, do him much In- 
Jury ; upon his Tomb theſe Epitaphs. 
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Dogn. Pla. 


If Wiſdom any with renown indued, 


Here was it moſt, by envy not purſued, | 
= | | The 
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The ſecond: © 


Earth in her boſom Plato's body hides, 
His Soul amongſt the deathleſs Gods reſides. 

- Ariſto's Son whoſe Fame to Strangers Jpread, 
Made them admire the ſacred life be lead. 


Another later. TY 


Eagle, why art thou percht upon this Stone, 

Andgazeft thence on ſome Gods ſtarry throne ? 
I Plato's Soul to Heaven flown repreſent, 

His Body buried in this Monument. 


Phqvorinus faith, that Mithridates the Per. 
ſuun ſet up Plato's Statue in the Academy with 
this Inſcription; | 


MITHRIDATES SON OF RHO0- 
DOBATES, THE PERSIAN, DE- 
-DICATED'THIS IMAGE OF 
P L MADE:BY SILANION 
TO THE MUS ES. 


CHAP. XII. 
His Diſciples and Friends, 


H E Fame of this School attraded Diſci- 
from all parts: Of hom were 
Speuſippus an Athenian, Plato's Siſters Son, 
whom he ſaid reformed by the Example of his 
own Lite. | | 
Xenocrates a Chalcedonian, Plato's beloved 
Diciple, an imitator of his gravity and mag-. 
nanimity 
ly Diſciple of A/chines, and relief of his po- 
verty, ſeduced from him by Plato. 
- Ariſtotle a Stagirite, whom Plato uſed to 
call a Colt, foreſeeing that he would ungrate- 
fully oppoſe him. as a Colt, having ſuckt, kicks 
at his Dam: Aenocrates was flow, Ariſtotle 
2 in extremity, whence Plato ſaid of them, 
hat an Aſs have I, and what a Horſe to yoak 
together / = | 
Pj)pilippus, an Opuntian, who tranſcribed Pla. 
tos Laws in Wax; to him ſome aſcribe Epi- 
nomis. N 

Heſtiæus a Perinthian. 

Dion a Syracufian, whom Plato exceedingly 
affected, as is evident from his Epigrams; ſee- 
ang him in the height of honour, all Mens Eyes 
fixt upon his noble Actions, he adviſed him to 
take heed of that vice, which makes Men care 
only to pleaſe themſelves; a conſequent of 
Solitude. | 


Amyclus (or as lian clas) a Heracleote. 
d Beaſts and Coriſe eine 
Femilaus a Cyzicene. | 
Euemon'a Lampfacene. | 5 
Pit hon, whom” Ariftotle calls Paron, and Hera- 

clides Enians. 

Hippothales and Cullippus, Athenians. 
Demetrius of Ampbi polis. J 
Heraclides of Pontus, 9 


4 


8 


"PLAT 
Two Women, Laſthenia a Mantinean, and 
n a Phliaſian, who went habited like a 


: Arbeneus ſaith, he was firſt the on- 


| 


n. | 
Theophraſtue, as ſome affirm. 


1 Orators, Hyperides; Lycurgus, Demoſthenes. 


Lycurgus (ſaith Philiſtus) was a perſon of great 
parts, and did many remarkable things, which 
none could perform, who had not been Plato's 
Auditor. "Demoſthenes, when he fled from Anti- 
pater, {aid to Archias, who counſelled him to 
put himſelf into his Hands, upon promiſe to 
e his Life; far be it from me to chooſe 
rather to live ill, than to die well, having heard 
Aenocrates and Plato diſpute of the Souls im- 
mortality. | 
Meneſiſtratus a Thaſian. 
To theſe reckoned by Laertius, add Ari- 
flides, a Locrian. "WM: 
Eudoxus a Gnidian, who at a great Feaſt 
made by Plato, firſt found out the manner of 
litting in a circular form. ; 
Hermodorus, of whom the Proverb, Her- ,,, , 
modorus traſiques in Words. Er 


Heracleodorus, to whom Demoſthenus writing, 
reprehends him, that having heard Plato, he 
neglected good Arts, and lived diſorderly. 


« 


of Macedonia, in ſo great favour, that he ina l. 11. 
manner ſhared command with him, 


Euagon of Lampſacum. 

Timeus of Cyzicum. 2 ery 
en. 

Cheron of Pellene — 


*Iſocrates the Oratour, with whom Plato Laert, 
was very intimate: Praxiphanes publiſhed a : 
diſcourſe they had together, in a Field of Plato's 
oat that time entertained I/ocrates as a 

ueſt. 

Aſter, Phedrus, Alexis, Agato, young Men, 
whom Plato particularly „ AS appears by 
his Epigrams. 

+ Ariftonymus; Phar mio, Mededimus, his fami- 4 Cap. 10. 
liar Friends, already mentioned. * 


CHAP. XIV. 
* His Emulators and Detractors. 


S Plato's eminent Learning gained on one 
'L A. lide many Diſciples and irers, ſo on 
the other ſide, it procured him many Emulators, 
eſpecially amongſt his fellow Diſciples, the 
followers of Socrates; amongſt theſe, , 
Kenophon was exceedingly di ſaffected towards 
him ; they emulated each other, and writ both 
upon one Subject, a Sympoſium z Socrates his 
Apology, Moral Commentaries : One writ of 
a Common. wealth, the other, the Inſtitution 
of Cyrus:* which Book * Plato notes as com- 12 
mentitious, affirming Cyru# not to have been: “ C. 
ſuch a perſon as is there expreſt. Though bo 
writ much concerning Socrates,yet neither makes 
mention of the other, 28 Kenophon 
once of Plato, in the third of his Commentaries. 
Antiſthenes being about to recite ſomething 
that he had written, deſired Plaloto be preſent, 
lato demanding what he meant to recite, he 


anſwered, that to contradict is not * 
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Euphrates, who lived with Perdiccas King , Athen. deipn, ey | 


74 


* Laert vit. 


Diog. 


+ Laert. 


Have you not written already 


How come you, faith Plats, to write upon | 


that Subject? And thereupon demonſtrating 
that he contradicted himſelf, Antiſthenes writ 
a Dialogue againſt him entituled Sar ho. | 
Arilippus was at difference with him, for 
which reaſon (in Phedore ) he covertly reproves 
Ariſtipps, that being near at Agind when So. 


_erates died, he came not to him. He writ a 
Book of the Luxur 


of the Antients ; ſome 
aſcribe the-amatory Epigrams to his Invention, 
his deſign in that Treatiſe being to detract from 
eminent perſons, amongſt the reſt from Socra- 


tes his Maſter, and Plato and Xenophon his fel 


low. Diſciples. | 0 

Aſchines and Plato alſo diſagreed : Some 
affirm, that when Plato was in favour with 
Dionyſus, MÆjſchines came thither very poor, 
and was deſpiſed by Plato, bur kindly enter- 
tained by Arriſtippus -: But the Epiſtle* 
of Achines. put forth by Allatius, expreſſeth 


the contrary. The diſcourſe which P/azo re-. 
lates, betwixt Cito and Socrates in Priſon, Ido. 


meneus ſaith, was betwixt Socratesand A /chines; 
by Plato, out of ill will to Æſchines, attributed 
to C7470. But of 8 he makes not any 
mention in all his Works, except twice ſlightly; 
once in Phedone, where he names him amongſt 
the perſons preſent at Socrates his Death; and 
again in his Apology, ſpeaking of Lyſanus's 
Father. | ; 

Phedo, if we credit the detractions of Arhe- 


nes, was ſo much maligned by Plato, as that 


he was about to frame an Indictment againſt 
him, to reduce him to that condition of. Servi- 
tude, out of which, by the procurement of So- 
crates, he had been bin ; bur his deſign 
being diſcovered , he gave it over. Beſides his 
Condiſciples, ho 
Diogenes the Cynick derided his Laws s, and 
aſſertion of Ideas; concerning the firſt, he aſ- 
ked if he were writing Laws; Plato aſſented. 
a Common- 
wealth, ſaith Diogenes? Yes,anſwered Plato. Had 
that Common-wealtkr Laws, faith Diogenes 
Plato affirmed it had. Then replied Drogeres, 
what need you write news * Another time, 
Diogenes ſaying, he could ſee the things of the 
World, but not Ideas: Plato anſwered, that 
is vo wonder, for you have, and uſe thoſe eyes, 
which behold ſuch things : But the mind, which 
only can ſee the other, you uſe not. ö 
F Molon, in detraction from him, ſaid, Ir 
was not ſtrange, Dionyfius ſhould be at Coxinth, 
but that Plato ſhould be at Sicily. © 
From theſe private differences, aroſe many 
ſcandalous impurations,torged and ſpread abroad 
by ſuch as envied or maligned him : as * That 
he profeſt one thing and practiſed another: 
+ That he loved inordinately After, Dion, Phe- 
drus, Alexis, Agatho, and Archeanaſſa, a Cur- 
teſan of Colopho ; * That he wasa Calumniator, 
envious, proud, a gluttonous lover of Figgs : 
+ That he was the worſt of Philoſophers a para- 
fiteto Tyrants, and many other accuſations a- 
like improbable : From theſe the Comick Po- 
ets and others took liberty to abuſe him; : Theo. 
pompus in Autochare. e ol 


o one is none, * 


[Anaxandrides in Tee, 
When Olives be (live Plato) doth devour 1 


Timon. 


* 


Alexis in Metopide, 


"= 176 thou comeſt, I walking round could meet 
(Like Plato) nothing wiſe ; but tir'd my feet. 


Ard in Achilione, 


Thou ſpeal? of things thou underſtandſt not go 
Jo Plato, Thence Nile and 2 2. 1 


Amph. Iz Amphicrate, 


What good from bence you may expect to riſe 
I can no more than Plato's 208 vi ; Ye 


And in Dexidemide, 


Plato, thou nothing know'ſt, but how 
. To look Severe, and knit the-Brow, 


Cratylus in Pſeudobolymæo, 


A Man thou art, and haſt a Soul has this 
With Plato not Jure, Ace i. — 


Alexis ia Olympiodoro. 


3 


Soul turn d air that cannot die; 


Taught Pla to bis Philoſophy > 
Ard in Paraſito. 


| * Body Mortal is grown dry, 
"wy 


Or thou with Plato raveſt alone. 


ſome Friends of his, har corrupted with Mony 


went froudly habited, and they took more care 
of their outward Beauty, than the moſt Luxuri- 
ous © See Athenæus, Lib. 11. 


CHAP. XV. 
His Writings. 


1 logue; of the Invention of Dialogue we 
have + already ſpoken; now of the Nature 
R 

A Dialogue is compoſed of queſtions and 
anſwers Philoſophical or Political, aprly ex- 
preſſing the Characters of thoſe perſons that 
are the ſpeakers in an elegant Stile; DialeQick 
is the Art of Diſcourſe, whereby we confirm 
or confute any thing by Queſtions and Anſwers 
of the Diſputants. | * 


| | | 1 . Of 


< 
| S 


And rwo(as Plato bolds )is bardly one. 


* * 
I 1 F 
* 4 


\% 


As Plato feigns, in framing t Wonders kill d. + 3 


* EPDippus in N. auſrago objects to Plato and · ben 
they det ralled from many perſons 3 that they | 


He Writings of Plato are by way of Dia- 


+ Chap. 


ART V. 
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Hyphegetick, and Exegetick, ſubſcribed thus, 


as into Dramatick Narrative mixt 
than to Philoſophy. = 
Of Plato's Dialogues are 


» Phyſick. $ Iimæus. 


The Politick. 
Cratylus. 
Parmenides. 


The Sophiſt. 


Logick, 


©— 


Ir Apology of Socrates. 
_ 
Phedo. 
Phedrus. 
| 2 

ENEXEMUS. 
" Clitophon. 
Epiſtles. 
fel, 
Hepparchus. 
E TH Rivals, 


[ 
The Commoniealth. 
a The Lara, 
Politicł, 
4 


Ethick, 
2 


Minos. 
Epinomis. 
Alcibiader. 
Theages. 


Lyfis. 
Laches. 


Majeut ick, 


# 
* 


Eut hyphron. 


non. 


Me 
Ion. 
Theætetus. 


 Piraſtick, 


Charmides. 


Endeiftick, 3 Protagoras. 
Euthydemus. 
Hippias r. 
H 1 ppi 2. 
Gorgias 1. 
Gorgias 2. 


Anatroptict. 


* 


affirming, others denying it, it will be neceſ- 


| — * * — — — — 1— 
Of Platonick diſcourſe. there are two kinds, ſary to ſay ſomething thereupon. 


We know there are other diviſions of Dia- 
But that divifion is more proper to Tragedy 


{two-fold 


ſceeds {leeping, t 


- [one Book , 


It being .much controverted ( continueth 
Laertius) whether Plato doth dogmatize, ſome 


AoypeliGev 
to dogmatize is to impoſe 4 Doctrine „ A8 voftc- 
diſer to impoſe a Law, a Docttine is taken 


| * c Theoretick. $ Lagick. two ways, either for that which is decreed , 
Hyphegetick Phyſick. or the Decree it ſelf; that which is decreed 
| Prafticks Ethick. is a Propoſition, the Decree it ſelf an Impo- 
© Politich. ſition. Plato expountts . thoſe thi which 
: | | ; he cpnceiverli true: Confutes thoſe Abich are 
Gymnaſtick, 3 Majeutick. falſe, ſuſpends his opinion in thoſe which. are 
Exegetick Phy/ick. doubtful. He aſſerts what he conceiveth true 
| Agoniſtick, 1 under one of theſe four Perſons, Socrates, Time: 
© Anatreptick. us, an Arheman Gueſt, an Alan Gueſt; The 


Gueſts are nor as ſome conceive, Plato and 
Parmenides, but imagined nameleſs Perſons, 
as what Socrates, Iimæus ſpeak , are the 
Decrees of Plato. Thoſe ben, he argueth 
of falſahood are Thraſpmachis, Callicles, Polas, 


Gongias, Protagoras, Hippias, Euthyde mut, 


land the like. 


In Argument he often uſed Induftion of both 
ſorts. - InduQtion is a diſcourſe, which from 
certain truths collects, ahd inferteth a truth like 
to thoſe : Of Inductions there are two kinds, 
4one from Contraries, another from Conſequents: 
[From Contraries, as when he who is qusſtion- 
ed, anſwereth in all chings contrary: to himſelf, 
as thus; My Father is either the ſame with 
yours, or fot. the . — ; if therefore thy Fa. 
ther be not the ame with mine, he is not 
my Father: And again, if a Man be got a li- 
ving Creature, he is * Wood, or the like; 
but he is neither Stone nor Wood, for he 
hath a Soul, and moveth himſelf, therefore 
he is a living Creature; if aliying Creature, 
a Dog and an Ox. This kind of InduQtion 
by Contraries, ſerves not for aſſertion, but 
confutation : Inductions by Conſequents is 
e, wheti a fingular being ſought, 


| 


is concl 
to Oratours, the ſecong to Logicians ; as in 
the firſt, - the queſtion is, Whether ſuch an 
one were a Murtherer, it is proved from his 
being Bloody at the - fame time. This In- 
duction is Rhetorical, for Rhetorick is con- 
verſant in ſingulars, not in univerſals; it in- 
quireth not after Juſtice, but after the ſeve- 
ral parts thereof : The other is Dialéctick, 
whereby Univerſals are concluded from Sin- 
gulars, as in this queſtion z Whether the Soul 
immortal, and whether the living are of 
the dead, which is demonſtrated in þis Book 
1 of the Soul. b a general Maxim, that con- 
traries proceed from contraries, this being ge- 
neral, is proved 4 ſingulars, as waking ſuc- 


i 62m a. fingular, the, fixft proper 


reater the” kefſer, and ſo 


on the comtrary Thus he uſeth to confirm 


what he aſſerts. 3 

Thraſilus faith, he publiſhed his Dialogues 
according to the tragick- Tetralogy : His 
genuine Dialogues. are fifty fix, his Com- 
monwealth divided into ten, they make nine 
Terralogies, reckoning, his Commonwealth 
his Laws another. The firſt 
Tetralogy hath a- common Subject, declaring 
what is the proper Life of a Philoſopher: 
every Book hath a two-fold Title; one from 


the Principal Perſon, the other from the 
Subject. * 2 


The 


* | 
Embypron, or of Piety : Biraſtich. fk. | 

Socrates his Apology : Ethuck, a eee Arora Fog eee 

) Gr#0,0r of that Which is to be done: Ethick,,, ,, "We 

-/C[Phadog or of the Soul: Ethick. | Wh | 

321 Hic 1 

Gratylus, orf right naming: Logic. 
4) Thaertetus otpof Science: Piraſticck. > 4 

) De Sophiſt or, of Ens: Lagic x. . c - 

»C The Politiaꝭ, or, of 4 Kingdom: Logick.. £3 

| T7 el . q | | 23 

An 

( Parnenides, or, of Idegs: Lag xk. 

) Philebus, or, of Pleaſure: Ethick. 


The Sympoſium , or, of Good > Ethich. 
Phedrus, or, of Love: Ethik: (| A 


* 78 


St IS Allbiades 1. or, of Humane Nature : Mojeuticck. 
"AY Alcibiades 2. or, of Pre r: Majentick. 
8 | > pq vey or, the Covetous Ezbick.. | IP 
The Rzvals , or, -f Philoſophy. : Ezhick. TY. I «4. i 


Theages , or of Philoſophy : Majentick. | 
Charmides , | or, of Tem . Piraftick. | , 
Lacht& or, of Fortitude: | Mgjeutich. . | 
Myſis,' ot, of Friendſhip : '/Majgick. . nit 
( Eutbydemus, or, the Litigious 97 natreptick. | 
The fixth' 4 Proragoras, or, the Sophiſt: Erdez;ck . ; © 
9 Gorgias, pe Rhetorick : Anarreptick. _ + | 
Menon, or, df Vertue : Piraſtick. K 
4 ; * | 
It Hippias, firſt, or, of Honeſt : Anatreptick. 
N Th G h Hippias, ſecond, or, of Falſe: | omg 
eleventn q J: or, of Ilias: Piraſtick. 
| Menexenws,, or, the Funeral Oration. Ethic. | 
" Clizaphon, or, the Exhortation + Moral. , 4 5 
The Commontocalth, or, of ſuſt: Polis x. | 
Times, or, of N : Phyſick. . IN, Wr 
Citiac, or, the K : Ethick. | 5 


Minocę br, of Law : Politicł. , 5K 
Laws, or, of Legiſlation : Politick. WS, | p 
Epinomis, or, the Nocturnal Convention; ox, the Philoſophers: Politik. 
Epiſtles thirteen , Ethick, in the Inſcriptions whereof he uſeth « ννε. (leon. 
Xalge, to Ariſtodemus one; to Architgs two. ;to Dionyſius our; to Hermias, 
Eraftus, and Coriſcus one; to Lęodamug ongys, to Dion one; to Dion's Friends 


I  "ewo. Thus Thrafilaze. oh 


Others of whomis Ariſtophanes the Grammarian, reduce his Dialogues to Trilogies, pla. 


ny 
a L- 
The eighth 


= 
* 
* 


cing ir 


Us wa ö | 41. eh Ts * * a * 
b 8 The Common-wealth. 's . | | Ef w © 4 
a The firſt 2 Timevs. . | 
8% } Critas. . 
1 1 182 4 E. +» 
( The Sopbifter ls © 
The ſecond & The Politick: _ 
„ 21 1 Cratylus. a | = : 
; | 1 2 o 6 0 4 | pa 
A Com 
The third. 2 Mines. _, 
| - e's noms. 
. 5 | A t 192 Miene 2 $4 % * 
Den eee. | e 
The fourth. & Eurbyphron. N 7 
| * N gn | i * 
2 Crito, * i q 4 * I 
The fifth & Phedo. | W 
Epiſtles. The reſt ſingle without order. 
| * 
| 0. 
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n Others from Ibragen, others from EA. 


it fei ch to confirm which ſavours of 
Youth ;-and therefore Dicearchus condmns it as 


N : - 0 : * . : 
1 2 too light : to Mhich Cenſuſe ¶ Cicero ugteeth, 


melt. 2. 


He mentions not Mabel in all his Writings, 
except ce in his Phedo, and another time in 
his Apology for Socrates. Ar the recital of his 


1 Pak... 
| wider bagin with A/civigdes 


as he aſcribedtoc great a power to 
Love) others bevin with Theeretus, many with | faid. 


neither Moveable nor Permanent. the ſame both 
one and many. The like he uſeth often in other 


185 
- method of his Diſcourſe is three fold: 
firſt, ro declare what that is which is taught; 
then for What reaſon it is aſſerted, whether as 
4 pal. cauſe, or as a compariſon, and 
Whether to defend the Tenent) or oppugn 
the . Thirdly, whether it be rightly 
1 %. Od. T4 r WN. 
The marks which he uſually affixed to hi 
Weines are theſe, =O . v 2 
nn 


the Iumiostality of the Soul, is evident from Cie. 
onmbrotus of Ambracia, who, as ſoon as he had 
read it was ſo diſaffected to Lite, that he threw 
Fig. Himſelf from a high Wall into the Sea; upon 
whom thus + Callunachus, 


Cleombrotth cries out, farewell this light, \ 
And headlong throws himſelf int engleſe night: 
Not that he ought had done, deſerumg death, 
But Plato . and weary grew of Breath : 


The Dialogues generally noted as ſpurious 
(not to ſay any thing of his Ep:nomrs, tho fame 
aſcribe it to Philippus the Opuntian) are theſa, 


Midon, or the Horſe-courler,, 
Erixias, or Eraſiſtratus. 
Alcyon. 8 
Acepbali, or the Shi. 
Axiocbas. 
Pheaces. 

Demodoc hus. 

Chelidon, | 

The ſevegth. 


Epimentdes. 


1 theſe Alcion is aſcribed by Phavorins to 
on. ö 8 

His Style, Ariſtotle ſaith, i betwixt Proſe 
and Vetſe. . He uſeth variety of Names, that 
his Works may not eaſily be underſtood by the 
Unlearned. He conceiverh Wiſdom properly 
to be of Intellectual things, Knowledge of re- 
al Bgings conyerſant about God, and the Soul 
rp from the Body. Properly,” he calleth 
P ofophy W:/dom, being the appetition of Di. 
vine Knouw/eage; but, commonly he calleth all 
Skill Knowledge, as Aer a Wiſe Man. 
He likewiſe uſed the fame Names in divers fig- 
nifications; can, which properly ſignifies 
Evil, he uſeth for of ſimple; as Euripides in 
his Heimnius of Hereules, | 


04900 Fare Fm dy aboy. 


The ſame words Plato ſometimes takes for 
Honeſt, ſometimes for Lit le- He likewiſe uſeth 
divers names to ſignifie the ſame thing: Idea 
he uſeth both for Species and Genus; Exem- 
plar, both Principle and Cauſe. Sometimes he 
uſeth 3 expreſſions to ſignifie the ſame 
ching; Senfible he callerh a Being and no Be- 
ing; a Being as having been produced; no Be- 


» 


* 


2 but Ariſtobit noſe; and went away. | 
The efficacy of that Dialogue which Feats of, Doctrines and Opinions proper to Plato. 


| alas uus leg My, Double * igitication or E | '* 


denotes Plane Words and Figures. 


F 


weir51y1iyoy, choice Expreſſions N | 


gur fees rf piiun, Corrections. 1 1 
58e O- be O, Things Superfluons, r 


edles, Philoſophical Inititution. W + 
2 r be 

d5%eion, Agreement of Opinions, ; ** Eo 

58, Improbation. Hichrto Laert ius. A— 


There are two Epiſtles under Plato's name, 
befidesthoſe in in his Works already mentioned, 
one in Laertius his Lite of Architas. 


Plato zo Architas. ib ee. 


H E Commentaries which came from you, 
toe received with extraordinary content, in- 
fimtely admiring the Writer, who appears to us 
a perſon worthy of thoſe ancient predeceſſors , 
for thoſe Men are ſaid to be Myrzans of thoſe 
Trojans, which were Baniſhed in the time of Lao- 
medon, good Men, as Tradition ſpeaks them. 
Thoſe Commentaries of mine, concerning which 
you write, are not yet Poliſhed; however, as 
they are, I have ſent them to you, in the keep- 
ing of them we agree boths ſo as I need not give 
you any directions. Farewell, . 


Anothet Püpliſned by Leo A/larius amongſt 
the Socratick Epiſtles. 


Thad not any of thoſe things to ſend to Syra- 
cuſe qohich Arohitas de fired to porn by 72 ; 
as ſoon as poſſible I will ſend to you. Philo- 
phy bath wrought in me I know not whether good 
or bad, ahatfedof converſing with many Perſons, 
juſtly, I think, ſince they err in all kind of Folly, 
as well in private as publick Affairs; but if un- 
juſily, yet known I can hardly live and breath 
otherwiſe; For this reaſon I have ned out of the 
City, as out f a Den of Wild Beaſts, living not 
far from the Epheſtiades, and the places there- 
abouts. I now ſee, that Timon hated not Men, 
he could not affect Beaſts, therefore he lived alone 
by bimſelf.lperhaps not without danger- Take this 
as you pleaſe , my reſolution is to live far from 
the City, now and for ever hereafter. as long as 
God ſhall grant me Life. .. 


* 


ing in reſpeck of its continual Mutation. Idea, 0 
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1 a it bor refuſe ny ſute, yet nend i bft; 

—— | ks 4 7 * ſhort thy 6-4 Rho frail thy Brady it, 
An Epick Poem, Feaſt abe Apple;lovingabof (ous her, 


all which (as we fai) he 


Four Tragedies, 


Burned. 


_ .. The Aslantick Story, 
Solon began the Arttentick Story 
learnt of the Priefts of Sais, wy | 
the Athenians) but gabe it over by reaſon of his 
Old Age, and the largeneſs of the Work: Plato 
took the ſame Argument, as a waſt piece of fer- 
tile Ground: fallen to bim by hereditam right; 

»He manuredit, refined it, encloſed auth large 
Walls, Porches, and Galleries, ſuch as never any 
Fable, or Poem had before; bat becauſe. be un 
deroook it late, he was n by Death. The 
more things written detigÞt, the more their not 


bein perfetted 7s 
City 11 the Temple of jupiter; ſo Plato's W1ſ- 
At the At: 


-— 


TT 
of which thut Pldtarch; 
( which*he had 


] 


dom among ſt many excellent Writings, 

lantick alone imperfett, . | 
Epigrams, of which theſe are extant in Laer. 

tizs and the Anthology. 1 


Upon one Named Aſter. 
Lues, Aubell. Ibe Stars, my Star, thou vieweſt ; Heav'n] 
2. 6, 2). would be, 3 
That I with thouſand eyes might gaze on thee. 
Upon his, Death. 
+ Len. + A Phoſpher 'mongſt the Living, late wert 


thou, ; 
But Shin ſt among the Dead a Heſper now. 


x 


For 2s the Athemian , 


. 


. froper for: þ 


+ Virgins (ſaid Venus 


| Homd, eto u- or Lobe Pall wound your hearts : 
The M 


p 


| 1 That is a Plough-mar's Grave 4 Sailor t this 


Eoltaph ou Diar, 
1 8 yracuſe. 


+ Laert.Anthct, * Old Hecuba the Trojan Matron years 
4.33, 26. Were interwoven by the Fates with Tears; 
| But thee with bloomang hopes my Dion deckt, 
God's did a Trophy of their Power ere. 
Thy honour d Reliques in their Country reſt, 
Ah Dion! whoſe Love rages in my Breaſt. 


On Alexis. 


+ Fair is Alexis, Io ſooner ſaid, * : 


+ Laert. Antol, 
When every one his eyes that way convey 


3.337 44+ 


Engraved on his Tomb at 


| 


—ͤ— ̃ —— 


My Soul (as when ſome Dog a Bone we ſhow, 
I bo ſnatcheth it) loſt we not Phædrus ſo? 


On Arc hæanaſſa. 
* To Archæ naſſa, on whoſe farrow'd Brow 


Love ſits in Triumph, 1 my Service voro; 
If her declining Graces ſhine ſo bright, 


* Lacrt. 


What flames felt you who ſaw her noon of light? 


On Azgathon. 


My Soul, when I kijd Agathon, did 
U to my Lip, juſt ready to depart. 


To Kant ifs 


ſtart 


+ An Apple I (Love's Emblem) at thee throw, 


Thou in exchange thy Virgin æone beſtow. 


— 


M 


* | IE pt | 
ein n Eretriggs are 
Buried in Sula from our far 
d, P ; _— : 


* One finding Gold, in change, the Halter quits, * 
Miſſing his Gold, tot her the Hali- Anita. 1 nA 


5 a N 
* Time all things brings to paſs,a change creates 
In Names, in Forms, in Nations and in States. 


To Sea and Land alike Death common is. 


* Xantippe yield, ior och both alt. 4, 


2 1 aua 

On the Ererriansyanquilh'd by the Perflans. + Hud tig 
* g 1 | 

Laer. 


2 . 4 LS ". MET 257”. 
Venus and the Maſe. 
' 45% ei ES 4% 

to the Muſes) h = 


= 


2 
s anſwei*d, ale the ſe Lys a 
Our Breaſts are proof againſt 12 b darts. 
3 E 4%, 4 


Fortune Exchang'd. * 
84. 1. 


On Sappho. 


+ He, who believes the Muſes Nine, miſftakes, n 


For Lesbian Sappho zen their number makes. | 


* * 
Ath, I: 6), 
3. 
Time. 
Anth.1, ij 


Death. 


7 


3 + Anthil.z 
22,3. 


On one Ship: wreck d. 


* The cruel Sea, which took ny Life away, * Az 1. 
Forbore to ſtrip me of my la 7 Fn" 
From this a Co tous Man did not refrain, 
Atting a Cine ſo great for ſo ſmall gain; 
But let him wear it to the Shades, and there 
Before great Pluto in my Cloaths appear. 


- Another. 


* ö 


+ Safely (O Satlors) preſs the Land, and wabe Aub z: 
Tet how, ye. paſs a Ship-wreck'd perſon's 


ave, tay. 
On the Statue of Venue. 


* Paphian Cythera, 1 croſs the Main, 4.r l. : 
Jo Gnidas came ber Statue there io ſee- 


And from on high, Jerveying'round the Plain 
Where could Praxiteles me ſpy ? ( faith ſhe) 


He ſaw not what's Ah cn mortal Eyes, 


I was Mars's Szee Venus did znc:2e. 

Another. 

+ Not card d by Steel or Praxitele's ſam d bund: 

Thus naked before the Fudge c iii thou Rand. 
„ * 9 E * 

Love Sleeping. 


* irhin the covert Mu ſhady Grove 
We ſaw the little red. checꝶ d God of Love. 


* 
— 


+ Au 


* Anth, 4 
19. 


b 


He had nor Bow nor Quiver, thoſe among 25 
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| The Neigbbonring Ireen np a'Bough 'were| Who ere thou art com'ſt nigb, tread ſoftly leſt 
5 a Bank of tender Roſs-buds laid (bung: Du waken Love out of his pleaſing reſt. 
He ( ſiniling) ſlept; Bees toitiy their noiſe rnvade LO 
His Reſt, and on his lips their Honey made. = | Another. 5 
| 2 | | | | 4 


4654 m Piping rg * On Horned Lyzus I attend, * Anth. 4. 12; 


"On? NTT And pour the flireams theſe 'Nayads lend 97 
+ nth, 4. 12, K Deel! awful filence:on the ſhady Hills; * Whoſt LI ſlumber tt befriend. 
11. Among #be bleat ing Flocſer, amd paring rills.» [-* | 
ben Pan the Reed doth to his Lip apply,” + n Another. 4: "x 
Inſpiring it with Sacred Harmony, atv" | 
Hydriade, and Hamadyrads at that ſonnd, | Ibis Satyr Diodorus did not make, + Auth. 4. 12; 
In a meli order A — beat i be Ground. Bui charm aſleep; ifprickd he will awake, 102. 
@.* "ES 5 . 4 W 8 
On the Image of u Satyr in a Fountain, and On a Seal. 


. 
: 


Pw no n 

* "HER I * FrueOxen grazing in a flowry Mead, * Anth, 4. 18; 
1 4 44 12, 4 A Tilſul hand this Satyr made ſo near 0 2&4 7777 Seal done to the Life doth hold, 6. 
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UCH a nay as this may be given] ſideration of ſuch things as truly exiſt, and 
of the Doktrine of Plato. Philoſophy is hath addicted all his ſtudy thereunto, little va- 
the deſire of Wiſdom, or ſolution of the Iueth corporeal pleaſure. Moreover, a Philoſo- 
Soul from the Body, and a Converſion] pher muſt hayg a Liberal Mind, for the eſtima- 
ta thoſe things, which are true and percepti-]tion ot mean things is contrary to a Man who 
„ ble by intellet. Vſdom gopia, is the: Science | intended to contemplate the truth of things. 
of things Divine and Humane. A Phi hop |Likewiſe he muſt naturally love Juſtice, for he 
is he Who takes denominatſon from Fiiioſo-}muft be ſtudious of Truth, Temperance, and 
phy, as a Muſician from Muſick: He yvho | Liberality. He muſt alſo have an accute Ap- 
35to be a Philoſopher, muſt be thus qual iiizd ; Prehenſion, and a good Memory, for theſe in- 
Firſt, he muſt have a Natural Capacity of all torm a Fhiloſopher; thoſe gitts of Nature, if 
ſuch Learning as is able to fit and bring him to | improved by Diſcipline and Education, make a 
the 8 of chat Eſſence which is per- Man perfect in. Vertue, but neglected are the 
ceptible by Intellect, not of that which is in | cauſe of the worſt ills. Thele Plato uſed -to 
continual fluxion or mutation. Then he muſt call by the {ame Names with the Virtues, Tem. 
have a natural Affection to Truth, and an aver- France, Fortitude, and Fuſtice. 
Hon from receiving Falſhood, and befides this, 
Temperate in a manner by Nature; for thoſe}* 
parts which uſe to be tranſported with Paſfi-\ 
Ons, he muſt” have feduced to Obedience by Z 2 CHAP, 
Nature. For whoſoever hath once embraced 


thoſe Diſciplines which are converſant in con. 
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That Contemplation $4 be preferred before | 0 


on. 


Hereas Life is twofold, Contemplatroe 


Contemplative conſiſteth in the knowledge of 


things which are dictated by Reaſon. Hence 
the contemplative Life is firſt, after wfleh as 
neceſſary tolloweth the Active. That it is 
ſo, may eaſily be proved thus. Contemplation is 
an Office of the Intel lect in the underſtanding of 


Intelligibles: Action is an 1 the ratio-| 
nal Soul, performed by medi | 
the Body. For the Soul, when it contemplateth 


ation and ſervice of 


the Divinity and the notions thereof, is ſaid to be 
beſt affected. This Affection is called een 
Wiſdom, which is nothing elſe but an affimula- 
tion to the Deity. This therefore ought to be | 


firſt nd 1 , bei | ſt „ tera. . - % * F 4 4y 
eſteemed the firſt and principal, as being molt} H 3 90 bing that judgeth; 


expetible and proper to Man; for there are no 
impediments that can hinder it from being 
within our power, and it is eauſe of our pro- 
poſed end. But Active Life, and the practice 
thereof, chiefly making uſe of the mediation} 
of the Body, are many times obſtructed; 
Whereof thoſe things which the contempla: 
tive Life conſiders in order to the Reformation 
of the Manners of Men, à Philoſopher, as of. 
ten as neceſſity requireth, ſhall-transfer to aQ- 
on. Then ſhall a good Man apply himſelf to 
the adminiſtration of Civil Affairs, when he] 
ſeeth them ill managed by others.” He muſt 
look upon the Leading of an Army, Admini- 
ſtratioh of Juſtice and Embaſſies às things ne- 


LO l we 


into.thin 
cauſes of things; this is called Theology ; ano- 
ther the Motion of the Stars, the Revolution 


and Active, the chief Office of the 1 

ive. 1 ractice of thoſe Ac. 
truth, as of the Active, in the practice L and thoſe other Diſciplines which are ca 
waliue]a, is termed. Mat hematic . 


ö PART V 


firſt called Er hiot, the ſecond Oeconomiot, the 
third, Politics. op 


K We 40 
Of Tbeurericę Philoſopy, 
1 


Immutable and Divine, and the firſt 


Reſtitution of Ccaleſtial Bodies, and the 
ſtiturionof the World. This is called Phy- 


That vv we enquire Geometrically, 


Ph#oſophy being thus divided, we. muſt firſt, 


according to Plato, ſpeak of the Dralefick part, 
and in that, firſt of the Fudiciary. © 
TT The. I ue g 


ſary alſo that there be ſo 
of both theſe, 
Judgment may not | g 
but more commonly that which Mdgeth. This 
is twofold; one, 12 

judgment is made, That is Intellect; this the 
natuxal Or 


4 £5 | AK. * 18. Fs * . 47 * 
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be Zudiciary part. 


lomething which is judged, it is 
mein Wich is made 

properly called  Fudement. This 

tly be texmed Judiciary 


om tohich, another by which 


gan - accommodated. for Judgment; 


primarily, of true things; ſecondarily of falſe , 
neither is it any thing but natural reaſon. To 
explain this more fully, of things which are, 
a Philoſopher ho judgeth 

ſelves, may be called 

is a Judge, by\which Truth is judged, which 


me things them- 
a Fudge; teaſon likewiſe 


ceſſary. The Inſtitution of Laws; ordering feven now we called an Organ, 


the Common wealth, the compreſſute of Sedi- 


tions, Education of 'Youth in Diſcipline, ate 
the chiefeſt, and, among thoſe'things which 
relate to Action of greateſt conſequence. Hence 
is it manifeſt, that a Philoſopher muſt not only 
be perſeverant in Contemplation, but alſo che- 
riſh and increaſe it, ſometimes giving hirgſelf 
to Action as an Attendant upon Contemplation.” 

| | ' WF LE 


; 
' * 
PP. b 


CHAP. . 
The three parts of Philoſophy. © 


4 Study of a Philopher ſeemeth according 
to Plato to be converſant chiefly in three 
things, in the Contemplation and Knowledge of 
of things, in the Practice of Vertue, and in Ds/- 
putation. The Science of things that axe, is cal- 


led Theoretick;of thoſe which pertain to Action, 


Prattick the difpulative ren dere |can firſt move the Senſe, thereby Senſe is effected 


Dialeftick is divided into Diviſion, Definition, 
Induclion and Syllogiſm:, Syllogiſm into the Apo- 
deiffick, which concerneth neceſſary ratiocinati- 
on; and Rhetorical, which concerneth Erthy- 
meme, called an imperfedt ratiocination; and 
laſtly into Sophiſms. This the Philoſopher 
— look upon, not as the chieteſt but a neceſſh- 


1 part. ; 

Of Prattick Philoſophy, one part is conver- 
ſant about Manners, another orders Families, 
the laſt takes care of a Common-wealth. The | 


Reaſon is twofold, one incomprehenſible and 


true; 1 is never decerved in the know- 
ledge of th | 
the power of God, not of Man; the ſecond in 
that of Man alſo. 


ole things which are- The firſt is in 
his likewiſe is twofold, 


the firſt Science, and Seientifick reaſon; the 
F ſecond Opinion. The firſt hath Gehrirude,and Sta- 
| bi/ity, as being converſant in th 


it in things certain and 
ſtable. - The ſecond /omilitude of truth and opi- 
nion, as being converſant in things ſubject to mu- 


tation. Of Science in Intelligibles and Opinion in 


ſenſibles, the Principles are Intellettion and Senſe, 
Senſe is a paſſion of the Soul by the mediati- 
on of the Body, firſt, declaring a paſhve facul- 
9 when through the Organs of Senſẽ 
pecies of things are impreſſed in the Soul. 
as th& are not defaced by time, but remain firm 
and laſting, the bonſervation thereof is called 


| Opinion is the Conjunftion of Memory and 


— 


one part enquires 


the 
ſo, 


Senſe; for, when ſome object occurreth, which 


in us, and by Senſe, the Memory. Then again is 
the ſame thing objeCted to our 5 191 4h Joyn the 
precedent with the conſequent Senſe, and now 


lay within our ſelves, Socrates a Horſe, Fire, and 


the like : this is termed opinion, when we joyn 
the precedent Memory with the late Senſe; when 
theſe agree within themſelves, it is a true opini- 
on, if they diſagree, a ſalſe; for, if a man, having 
the ſpecies of Socrates in his memory, meet with 


Plato, and think, by reaſon of ſome likeneſs be- 
*  twixt 
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terwards goyn the ſenſe of Plato, which he took, F 
28 — from Socrates, with 1 — 8 HA P. V. N 
which he preſerved of Socrates, thete will ariſe „ 

2 falſe Opinion. 5% , +, The Elements and Office af Dialellick. 
That wherein ſenſe and memory are formed, r 


Plato compareth to a Tablet of ax, but when Of DialeQick, the firſt and&chiefeſt Element 
the Soul by cogitation refotming theſe things according to P/ato, is, firſt; to confider 
which are conceived in Opinion by Memory and the Eſſenee pf every thing; next the Accidents 

| Senſe, looketh upon theſe as things from which | thereof. at a"thing*is, it | conſiders: either 
the othet are derived : Plata ſometimes cAleth | from its Superiours, by diviffon and definition, 

tms a Pilfure and Phantaſie. Cogitation he calleth| or congariwiſe by Aralyſis. Accidents which ad- 

the Souls diſcourſe within her ſelf: - Speech, here to Sybſtances, are confidered, either from 
that which floweth from the Cogitation through ; thoſe things which are contained by induction, or 
the Mouth by Voice. Iagellection is an opega- from thoſe. which do contain by Slog. . 

tion of the Intellett, contemplating firſt Intelli- 3 the parts of Diaięclicꝶ are theſæ, Divi 

gibles. It is two-fold, one. of the Soul, be- fron, Definition, Analyſis, Induftion, Syllogiſms. 
© *holding Intelligibles before ſhe cometh into the | Of Drvy/zons, one is a diſtribution of the Ge- 
Body; the other of the ſame, after ſhe is im nus into Species, and of the whole into parts; 
mers d in the Body : The firſt is properly called | as when we divide the Soul into the rational;part, 
Tntellefion $Mthe other, whilſt ſhe is in the Bo: and the irrational; and the latter, into the con- 
dy, is termed Natura! Knowledge, which is u. cupiſcible and the iraſcible, Another is of a word 
thing but an IntfleQtion of the Soul confine P into divers ſignifications, when the ſame may 
the Body. When we ſay, intellection is theprin- | be taken ſeveral ways. A third of accidents, 
cCiple of Science, we mean not this latter, but] according to their ſubjects; as when we ſay of 
the other, Which is competible to the Soul in] Good, ſome belong to the Soul, ſome to the 
ber ſeparate State, and as we faid, is them cal] Body, ſotne are external. The fourth of ſub- 
led Intellection, now Natural Knowledge. The jects, according to their Accidents ;mmas of 
ume Plato termeth imple Knowledge the wing] Men, ſome are good, ſome ill, ſome inle-« 

f the Soul; ſometimes Reminiſcence. ent. Diviſion of che Genus. into its Sp 

Of thieſe ſimple Sciences conſiſteth Reaſor ;Þ is firſt to be uſed, when we examine the eſſeſe 
hich is born with us, the efficient of natural of a thing, this cannot be done but by defini- 
tence ; and as Reaſon is twofold, Scientifick, | tions. | | 
and opinionatiye. ſo Intellection and Senſex It. Definition is made by Diviſion in this manner, 
is likewiſe pods ] we muſt take the Genus of the thing to be de- 


. 
4 
9 


ry that they have their aber 
which are Intel/igibles and Senſibles: And toral-] fined, as that of Man, living Creature; that 
8 much as of Inteltigibles, ſome are Primary; as] we muſt pride by the next differences, deſcen- 
Ideas, others Sccundary, as the Species, that] ding to its ſpecies, as rational, and irrational, 
are in matter, and cannot be ſeparated from it. | mortal, and immortal. Thus by adding the 
©. Inte/leftion. Hkwiſe muſt be two fold, one of | firſt difference to the Genus, is made the defini- 
= - Primaries, the other of Secondaries. Again, | tion of Man. | N | 
Foraſmuch as in Senſibleg, ſome are Primary, as] Of Analyſis there are three kinds, one by 
aualities, colour, hi ls others by accident, which we aſcend from Senſibles to primary In- 
As white coloured, and that which is concrete, | telligibles, another, whereby we aſcend by de- 
2s fire: in the ſame manner is Senſe, firſt, of monſtrates and ſubdemonſtrates, to indemon- 
Primaries, ſecond, of Secondarzes. Intellection] ſtrable immediate propoſitions. The  1aft, 
| Laaer primary Intelligibles, not without] which from pos. proceedeth to thoſe 
jentifick »- knowledge, by a certain | compre- | principles which are taken without ſuppofi- 


henſion without Dlſcourſe. Sgcondaries the | tion. | Fe cp 

the ſame Scientifick reaſon judgeth, but not with- | The firſt kind is thus, as if from that Beau- 
out Intellection. Senſibles, as well Primary ty which is in the Body, we ſhould proceed to 
As Secondary. Senſe, judgeth, but not without that of. 2 from that to another conver- 
„opinionative reaſon. That which is concrete, | fant in the Offices of Life, thence to that of 
the ſame reaſon judgeth, but not without ſenſe.| Laws, and ſo at laſt tage vaſt Ocean of Beauty, 
And ſince the Intelligible World is the pri- that by theſe ſteps, as it were, we may arrive 

mary Intelligible, the ſenſible ſomething con- at the ſight of the ſupream Beau. 
crete, the firſt Intellection judgeth with Reaſon, - The ſecond; kind of Analyfis' is thus; We 
that is, not without Reaſon; The other Opini-|muft ſuppoſe that which we ſeck, and conſi- 
.- onative reaſon not without ſenſe, whereas there der thoſe which are precedent, demonſtrating 
is both Contemplation and Action; right »Rea-| them by progreſſion, from interiours' to ſupe- 
ſon diſcerneth not in the ſame amanner thoſe | riours, untill, we arrive at that which is firſt 
which are ſubject to Contemplation, and thoſe] and generally granted: From which, beginning 
- Which are ſubſect to Action: In contemplation, ane w, we return ſynthetically to chat which 
it conſidereti what is true, what falſe in] was ſought. As for example, I enquire. whe- 
things that belong to Action, what is proper, ther the Soul be Immortal, and ſuppoſing it to 
© what improper, what that is which is done. be ſo, I enquire whether it be always moved. 
For having an innate knowledge of that which] This being demonſtrated, I again enquire, whe- 
is good and honeſt, by ufing reaſon, and applying ther that which is always moved, is moved by 
it to. thoſe natural notions, as to certain Rules, it ſelf, which being again demonſtrated, we 
we judge whether every thing be good or ry examine, whether that which is moved 25 
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fa be the principle of Motion, La The! 
ther a Principle is iugenerate; this; as moſt cer e extreams. "Plato often argueth in the fel, 
fr 


tain, IS admitted by all... | Rcondz and hg | roy "as 


proce ie oor E 


it 1elf, therefore the Soul is, — pg * 
* and Immortal?! 
he third kind of "Analy/is-u) a ſpp 


| 4 this; He who enquireth aft 


in ſome things being laid down, another thing 


That which is, inge 


firſt. 
eth that thing, then CU willy 


3 CHAP. W's.” ; A 
h | of | Propoſitions nd drgimentations, 5 i | 


b that Speech which we call Propeſiti tion; 

there ate two kinds; Affrmation and Ne. 

— Afirmation, as Socrates walketh; Nez! 
u, as Socrates walketh mot. 

6267 Affirmative and N 
ſome are Univerſal, others 
citlar Affirmative is thus, Some Pleafuge is good; 
2 particular Negative js, Some Pleature*1s not 
good. An Univerſal Afirmatroey, all diſhoneſt 


tr bpotitions| 


25 5 A parti 


things are ill; an Univerſal, Ne egarive, no di- 


| ſhoneſt thing is good. 
Of Propofitions, ſome are Categorical, forts 
r delt the R are Imple, as 
a juſt thing is go pothesieal Imporgy, 

1 75 or repu ers 8 

ms are wed-by Plato, either to con 
| Sie monſtrate; to confute,” Whar is falſe 
by interrogation, to demonſtrate, what is true 
by declaration. 'Syllogiſm is a Speech, where. 


befides thoſe which are laid down, i is — 
- inferred from them. 
Of Syllogiſms ſome are Categorical, ſome 
— ſome Mit: C 4 ag are thole 
whoſe ſumptions and %condt::fons are ſimple 


ropoſitions, Hypoſbetiral ar: chaſè which can-| 
fit of Hypothetical Fropalizonss Mixr, wich | 


- conclude bot. 
Plato uſeth Urnonſftrative Arew ments in thoſe]. 

' Dialogues, wherein heexplaineth his gn Do- 
'Qrine ; Probable againſt Sophiſts and young 
Men; Lirigious againſt thoſe NMH are properly 
called Exiſtick, as Euthydemus and Hippias. 
Of Categotical Syllogiſms therè are three 
Egures; the firſt is, 2 wherein the common 
extreme is firſt the prædicate, then the ſubject. 
The ſecond, when the common extream is pra- 
dicate in both: the third wherein the common 
extream is ſubjedt in both. Extreams are the 


living Sn Man and a , 


3 


mt. 


dir 1946 Are 


erate," is alſo ineo ble; , whence as from binde; 

a thing moſt certain, een £ F > | | 

ton. If a Principle de wc incor: | 75 t hingt art en, > .. 
24 Fare good TY. 
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_ , he abich gh wo parts 2 r if freight 
"Bur rohat ſoe Ver hath Fi eure. 15 enther, > ſtraight 


owe upon that ſuppoſition. If a reaſon fo 
the ſuppoſition be required, affuminę another * f croohed, 
on n, he enquireth, Whether chat which There fore, Or bathi not er bath 
was firſt ſuppoſed, follow again upon” Another Fo not figur. Fo | 
| ſuppoſition: This he always ddſerveth, *untill | * 14 
he come ft laſt ro that E 5 is not In the 2 chus, in we ane det, 
taken upon ſuppoſition. 1 
* Tadwilion is every. method by, reaſon, which] * Wharſorver DE Heure ie ” 
roceedeth either from like to like, or from bal ſoever hath \fugure 1 finite, 6 
ingulars to Univerfals : It i is of Seat e 0 2 & Therefore cps reyes 11 alitarive i ws finite. 
to excite natural notions, © * . N 95 
no Th 2 . re v4 þ. £0 1 = Likewiſe by Yhpothetical Sylloeifm Plato of- 
„ We 5 dupurepiachieſly « in Fal nenide chus, * 


one "hath not Tarts, it hath "neither "begin: 


Ling, end nor middle, 
Bis if it have — begin 25 n * 
a it hat he no bound, al; if 10 bounds 70 


e if one hab no Parte it hath no Karre. 


In the | Croll HyporticticaMſure, ordinaril 
called the third; wherein the common 8 


* >> in both, he seien 255 


+ I one hath 2 parts, it is geiler Rraight 
or capoked,” 


"fi of 5 4 figure, it 1s cithes Rraigh ar crook- | 
1 Therefre if 1 bel parts, i It hath no Herre. 


In the Third figure by ſome Called the ſecond, 
wherein the common extream twice precedes | 
the other tows, he thus: in Phedone, 


If having. haghniwledge of E quality we forget it 
not, we Roto, but if we er 1, we have re- 
. * courſe fol eminiſeence QC. „ 


5 Air 851 bein which conclude by conſe- 
"REECE, he uſeth ; - 


If one is abb and Soi, that is, Werte 1e 
 ginning, middle and end; it bath Hure alſo, 
But the Antecedent 1s true, 

» Therefore the, Conſequent, + 


of. hob which overthrow by Conſe- 
Ne the differences may be gathered out of 

ato. 

Thus when a Man hath diligently underſtood 
the faculties of the Mind, the various differences 
of Men, the ſeveral kinds of Reaſoning which 
may be accommodated ta this or that, and to 
what perſons ſuch and ſuch reaſons are to be 
uſed, he, meeting with an opportunity ſuiting 


parts of a Propolition, as in this, a Man ig 4 


with his purpoſe, "ot become a perfect ebe 
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Sopbifans. and captious Argu- 
ents are if We Kher: narrowly, expreſſed by 
lato in Eg hydemg,” bor there is declared which | Men are in reſpeCt of them. The end of Mathe- 


*. 


which there are other Gods ſubordinate; how 


are in words which in things, and how they | afic is, to know the nature of a Superficies 


are to. be ſolved. | 


and a ſolid; and to confider the Motion and 


The ten Predicaments are touched by. Plato Revolutfon,of Cœleſtial Bodies, the contempla- 


In Parmenide, and in his other Dialogues; the] tion whereof mult firſt be propoſed in brief. 


place ff Etymologies is fully ſet down 17. Cra. Thus Plato uſed to confirm the acuteneſs of 
4510. To conclude, he was fingularly admira-]the Mind, for it ſharpneth the underſtanding, 
ble for diviſion and definition, whertin the] and rendreth it more ready towards the tontem- 


greateſt force of Dialectick conſiſtethʒ 


lation of Divine things. That which conſidereth 


The Summ of that which he faith 77 Che, umbers, being likewiſe a part of Mathematics, 
is this; hegenquireth whether Names are by | conterreth not a little to the underſtanding ot 


i % 


r and reaſon of Nature, or by Impaſi things that are; it trees us from the error and 
e concludeth that the rectitude of | ignorance which attend ſenſible things, and con- 


names is by a certain impoſition, not temera-|duceth to the right knowledge of the eſſence of 
rious or caſual, but ſeemingly to follow the na-] things: It likewiſe renders a Man expert in 


ture of the things themſel ves; 
names is nothing but an im 
to the mature of the thing: 


| 2 of Military Affairs, eſpecially towards rhe -3 4 
n conſonant 


ing of an Army by the ſcience of Tad 


ence every im- Geometry alto conferreth much towards the un- 


poſition of names is not tufficient for rectitude, derſtanding of good it felt; if a Man purſue it 


neither the nature nor firſt ſound of the voice, 


not only tor Mechanical dimenſion, but that he 


but that which is compoſed of both; ſo as] may by the 1 thereof aſcend to things 
u 


WHY name is conveniently and properly ap- | which are not, 


{ying himſelf about thoſe 


plyed to the thing. For any name applyed | which are in continual Generation and Motion. 
any thing will not fignifie rightly, as if we] Stereometry likewiſe is exceeding uſetyl, for at- 
thould impoſe the name of Horſe upon Man. | ter the ſecond accretion followeth this contem- 
To ſpeak is a kind of Action: Not he that plation, which holdeth the third room. = 
ine, 


ſpeaketh any way ſpeaketh rightly, but he 


nomy allo is uſeful as a fourth Diſcip 


who ſpeaketh ſo as the nature of the thing] whereby we conſider the Motians of the Hea- 
requireth. And for as much as expreſſion of] vens and the Stars, and the Author of Night and 

ames is a part of ſpeaking, as Naun is a part Day, onths and Years. Thus by à familiar 
of Speech, to name rightly, or not. tightly, | kind of way, finding out him who made all theſe, 


cannot be done by any impoſition of games, but 


and by theſe Diſciplines, as from certain rudi- 


by a natural affinity of the name with the thing] ments, or une to things more 


it ſelf. So that he is a right impoſer of names] Sublime. Likewiſe 


ic is to be learnt, which 


who can expgeſs the Nature of the things in| relateth xgbearing; for, as che eyes are created 
their names; for a Name is an Inſtrument of, for Altzonomy, ſo are the ears for Harmony: and 


the thing, not every inconfiderate name, but] as when we apply our ſelves to Aſtronomy, we 


that which agreeth with its Nature. By this] are led from viſi 


benefit we communicate things to one another} ble Eſſence; ſo when we receive the Har 
whence it followeth, that it is nothing elſe but 


an inſtrument @ccommodated to the teaching | cend by 
and diſcerning of a thing, as a Weavers ſhuttle Intelle&g 


le things, to the Divineginviſi- 


ny of 
Voice in at our ears, from audible things, 2 

Egrecs to thoſe which are perceived by 
unleſs we purſue Mathematical Diſci- 


to his Webb. It belongeth therefore ro a Dia- plines to this end, the contemplation thereof will 
lectick to uſe Names aright; for as a Weaver] be imperfect, unprofitable, and of no value. We 
Pos Shuttle rightly, knowing the proper uſe| mult therefore preſently Nds from thoſe 


thereof aſter it hath been made by the Car- things which are perceived 
penter; ſo the Dialectick rightly uſeth that to thoſe which reaſon only diſcerneth; for, Ma- 
| e. And as to] thematick is only a preface to divine things. 


name which another hath ma 


the eyes and ears 


make a Helm, is the Office of a Ship-wright, but | They who addict themſelves to Arithmetick 1 
to uſe it rightly of a Pilot; ſo he who th Geometry, deſire to arrive at the knowledge of 


all impoſe them rightly, if he do it as] that which is, which knowledge they obtain no 


if a DialeQtick were preſent, who underſtand- | otherwiſe than as by a Dream, but really they 


eth the nature of thoſe things which are ſigni · |cannot attain it becauſe they know not the Prin-. 


fied by the names. Thus much for Dialectick. 


3 


. 
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"CUAP wt”; 
| of Theoretick Philoſopy- 


* 
1 


ciples themſelves, nor thoſe things which are 
compounded of the Principles: nevertheleſs, 


ed; wherefore Plato will not have ſuch Diſci- 
plines to be called Sciences. Dialectick method 


lypobeſes, it aſcendeth to firſt Prirciples which 
are not taken upon Hypotheſes. For aon 


E come next to Theorerick, Philoſophy; he calleth Dialecꝭ a Science ; but, neicher Mathe- 
whereof one part is Theo/ogigh, ano, matick, nor Opition,beeaule it is more perſpicu- 

ther Phy/ick, a third, Metaphy/ick. The end f] ous chan ſenſible things; nor a Science, becauſe 
Theology is the knowledge of primary Cauſes: tis more, obicure than firſt Intelligibles : But, the 
Of Phy/ick, to underſtand the nature of the Uni · Opinion of Bodies, the Science of Primariès, the 


verſe, what kind of Creature Man is, What 
Place he holdeth in the World; whether there | 


Contemplarion of Mathematicks, 


2 


e get e to 
there be a Divine Providencę over all things, to 
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they conduce to thoſe things which we meution- 


[progeny in fuch manner, that by Geometrical . 
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yg ener One, 0 er e 
Hie likewiſe aſſerteth Faith and Imagintrions:| 
# 


Faith, of _ ſubject to Senſe ; Imagination 
of Images and Speties © « Og 
-  Becauſ# Dialectick is more efficacious than 
Mathemarick, as being converſMt aboug Divine 
Eternal things, therefore it is put before all Ma- 
880 as a Wall and Fortification of the 


* 
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5 CHAP: VIII. 
; 5 07 firſt Matter. 


V TE muſt next give à brief account of 
iy Principles, and thoſe things which be. 


g to Theology, beginning at the firſt, and 
m thence deſcending to the Creation of the 
World, and Contemplation „ hereby, at 
_ we come to the Creation and Nature of 
an. 

Io begin with Matter; this he calleth the 
Receprocle Nurſe, Mother, Place, and jubjed of 
all Images, affirming that it 1g touched wwhout 
Senſe, and comprebended by an Adulterate kind of 
Reaſon. The property thereof is to undergo the 
Generation of all things.and ro cheriſh them lik 
a Nurſe, and to admit all Forms, being of her 
own Natute expert of all Form, Quality. and 
Species: Theſe things are imprinted and fprm'd 
in het as in a Table, 7 8 their 

4gures, not having of her any Figure or 
Quality. For, ſhe could nag by Hit to receive 
the impreſſions of ſeveral unleſs ſhe 
were wholly void of all Qualityiagd db tho 
Forms which ſhe is about to te who 
make ſweet Unguents of Oyl, 
that Oyl which hath the leaſt ſcent; tffeySwho 
would imprint any Figures in Wax, firſt ſmoot 
and lh the Matter, defaeing all former Fi- 
gures. It is requiſite that matter cable of all 
things, if it mult receiye all Form 
have the nature of any * hee muſt 
be ſubjected to all forms, out quality 
or figute: and being ſuch, it is neither a Body 
nor Incorporeal, but a Body potentially, as Braſs 


FO Rent * becauſS then it becomes 
a Statue, when It puts on the Form thereof. 
— — 
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Th 1 ese Idra an Eternal Exemplar of 


things which are according to Nature - tor, the 
greater part of Platoniſts will. not allow an Ie 
to be of things that are made by Art, as of 4 
Shield, or Lute, nor of things that are præ . 


ternatutal, as of a Fever, or unnatural Cho- 
ler; nor of banken as of Socrates ot Plato; 

nor of vile abject things,. as of Filth or Strawsz 
nor of relatives, as of greater and longer ; For 
Ideg'se the Eternal Notions of God, perfect in 


Mat there are Ide, they prove thus: whe. 
ther God be Intellect or Lomebin ora ent, 
he muſt have his Intelligibles, and theſe Ah 
nal and Immoveable; it fo, there are Ideas. 
For, if matter it ſelf be in it ſelf void of mea- 
ſure, it is neceſſary that it receive meafhre from 
ſome Superiogs, that is wholly remote from 
matter B e Antecedent is true, therefore 
the Conſequent; and if ſo, there are Idi s, cer- 
tain meaſures void of matter. Again, it the 
World were not made by Chance, it muſt 
only be made of ſomething, but by ſomerhiſs, 
ant not only ſo, bur after the likeneſs of, lome-jf 
ching; but, that after whoſe likeneſs it was 
made made, what is it but an Idea? Whends 
it followeth, that ere are Ideas Again, if 
ntellect differ from true Opinion, that which 
is Intelligible differeth from that which is Opini- 
onable ; and if ſo, there are Intelligibles diſtm& 
from Opiniona wherefore there are firſt In. 


telligibleggas well as Senſibles, whence we 
nclude ere are I got = : . 


co de 
o OTST Mb oft $ 
— — — — "ITE — A 
CHAINS: +. 
* Of God, | _ 


4 
W come next to ſpeab of the third Prin- 
VV © ciple whictf Plato, though he think 
it almoſt ineffable, conceivetir may be expreſ- 
ſed in this manner. If there, are intelligibles, 
and thofe neither ſenſibles, nor coherent with 
ſenfiÞtes; hut adherent to firſt Intelligibles, then 
are there firſt fimple Intelligibles, as -therg are 
firſt ſenſibles; the Antecedent is , ore” 
the conſequenjs But Men fſubje& to gpertutbas - 
- n of Senſe, ers they OD. K 
omething iggelligible, preſently fall upon 
bc ech nie 7 7 | 
ſame time they imagine Magnitude, or Fig 


5 14 0 
WW wiſe introduceth other 


Matter. One as an Exemlar, 


things. luca, as to God, is the Notion of God 
as to ud, the ima 1 matt 
a nner as to tiis ſenſible Wor 


Hereas Matter is 4 Principle, Plato like- 
iples beſide N Sou 

Ideas; another | and that Intelle& which 18 always in act, and at 

Parernah God; the Fathef and Author of all 


e 
Exemplar, 


this ſincerely: But the Gods being void 
oreal mixion underſtand purely and fincerely. 
w becauſe the Intellect is better than we Soul, 


once underſtandeth all things, is better than 
that IntelleQ Which is in power, and of theſe, 
that is moſt excgllent which is the cauſe of the 
other, and ſuperior to all; This 6an be nothing 


as to it fe *Egeree.. For whatſbe ver is made elſe but God, whom we call the firſt; as_bg- 

with u — * ; Ma Be eier ing the Cauly that the Intelloct f the Wah 
roſomethingzas # maine (made from an- alwaywatteth. He, being himſelf immoveabl 

other; as my Picute Ine; the exemplar] ater upon the Intellect of the World, as the 

thereof muſt be prluppelrdy and f there on the Eye, when it turisth towards him. 

nothing Eternal, every. Atriſt congeivech it firſt| Aud as chat which is deſirsd moveth the Ap- 

5 within himſelf, then t theTormgthefe- petite it ſelf remaining immoveable% ſo doth 

. on into Matter: "Ye A * this Imellect move the ntellect of all Heaven. 


Now 
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Now this firſt Intellect being moſt fair, muſt part, and that of which ſomething conſiſterh 
have the moſt fair Intelligible ; but nothing is is precedent to that whereof it is part, for a 
fairer than it ſelf, therefore it OP under- Superficies is before a Body, and a Line before 


ftandeth ir ſelf, and its own notiohs, which | Superficies. Moreover God not having ma- 
AQ is called Operation. | 


| ny parts, can neither be locally moved, nor 
Moreover, God is firſt, eternal, ineffable, per- altered b 


qualities. For if he be altered, it 
fe in himſelf, that is, needing none; and ever muſt be done by himſelf, or ſome other ; if 


perfect, that is; abſolute in all times, and eve. by ſome other, thar* other muſt be of greater 
way perfell, that is, abſolute in every part, | Power than he; if by himſelf, it mult be 
twinity, Eſſence, Truth, Harmony 


Good. Nei- either to better or toworſe, both which are 
ther do we ſo name theſe, to diſtinguiſh one abſurd. 


from the other, but rather by them all to un- From all theſe it followeth that God is incor- 
derſtand one. He is ſaid to be Good, becauſe 


fervor which may likewiſe be proved thus. 
he beſtoweth his benefits upon all accordin 


f God were a Body, he ſhould conſiſt of 
to their ſeveral Capacities, and ſo is the cauſe matter and form; tor every Body confiſteth 


of all good Fair, becauſe he is in his eſſence both of matter, and its form Joins to that matter, 


more and equal. Truth, becauſe he is the princi- which is made like unto the Idi, and in an 


ple of all truth, as the Son of all light. And Fa-. ineffable manner participant of them; But that 


ther, as being cauſe of all things, and adorning that ſhould confilt of matter and form is ab- 
the mind of Heaven, and Soul of the World] ſurd; for then he could not be either ſimple 
after his own exemplar and notions, For or à Principle; therefore he is incorporeal. 
according to his own Will he filled all things] Again, if he be a Body, he conſiſteth of mat- 


with him ſelf, exciting the Soul of the World, ter, and conſequently is either Fire or Air, or 


and converting it to himſelf, for he is cauſe Earth or Water, or ſomething made out of 
of that Intellect, which being adorned by the] theſe; but none of theſe is Principle by it 


Father,adorneth alſo the nature of all this |{elf; beſides he muſt then be later than matter, 
World. He is likewiſe ineffable, and as we|as conſiſting of it, which being abſurd, it is 
ſaid, can only be perceived by the Mind, for | neceſſary that God be incorporeal. Moreover, 
he is neither Genus nor Species, nor difference, if he were a Body, it would follow that he 
neither can wy accident be applied to him. | mult be generable, corruptible, mutable, which 


He is not ill, for that it were Impiety to affirm , to affirm of God were intolerable. 
nor good, for ſo he ſhould be termed if he were 


meanly or highly participant of goodneſs. Nor oo | 
difference, for that cannot be made according e. 
to the notion of him. Nor qualited, for he is 


not made that which he is by quality, nor per- Nualities. 
fected thereby. Nor void of quality, for he is 


not deprived of any quality that appertaineth| I Hat Qualities are incorporeal, may be pro- 
to him. Nor part of ny thing, or as a whole T ved _ kbit b Body 1 e un. 
Soo o o hee Why Ti 
O MM W . 7 
Ts Ringuilhel Hom > „Naltber gubf z every (quality is in a Subject, there- 
doth he move. or is he moved. | fore quality is not a Body. Again, quality 
n prehenſion of him is by is contrary to quality, but no Body as no Body 
Ab ſtraclion from theſe things, as we underſtand i is contrary to 2 Body; therefore qualities are 
a Point by Abſtraction from Senfibles , con- not Bodies. To omit, that is moſt agreeable 
fidering firſt a Superficies, then a Line, then to Reaſon, that as matter is void of quality, 
a Point. The ſecond is by Amalogy = this | ſo qualiry ſhould be void of marter, and it qua- 
manner. As the Sun is to fight and viſible things, | ity be void of matter, it muſt likewiſe be 
IETF og et I, 
Int led = — kt * A * _ the ſame place, which is abſard W 
ntelle& to : ch is in our f 5418 D 
Soul , and to thoſe things which it underſtand- Qualities ng incorporeal, the maker of 
eth. For, it ſelf is not the Intellect, yet it] them muſt 88 alſo; moreover 
perfecteth in theſe the Act of Intellection, there gan be no efficients , but in corporeals, 
„7% I To ies in mans. Tor tr 
Jew. r him 18 Bo a When n ſevering in the ſame ſtate, For whenſoever they 
Man beholdeth that Beauty which is in Bo. ſeem to effect any thing, we ſhall find that they 
dies, he proceederh to that which is in the Soul, | ſuffer it long before. Whence as there is ſome. 
then to that which is in Offices and Laws: thing which wholly ſuftereth , ſo muſt there 
Laftly, to the vaſt! Ocean of Beauty, | after * nc 1 wholly atteth but ſuch 
er gp Becl * Kalt dns 3 57 Peres hus much concerning Principles as far as 
ſhineth like à Light, and meeteth the Soul, | they 91 5 to Theology; we proceed next to 
that which aſcends uhto it by theſe degrees. By Phyfical Contemplarions. 
this he comprehendeth God himſelf throug 
reaſon of that Excellence, which confiſteth | . | 
in adoration of him. He confidereth God 
void of parts, for nothing was before him a ; 
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V. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Cuuſes, Generation, Elements, and Or- 
der of the World. 


Oraſmuch as of a 1 and ſingular things 
there muſt of neceſſity be ſome Exemplars, 
vis. Idea's, of which are Sciences and Dzfini- 
tions( for beſides all particular Men, , we con- 
ceive a Man in our Mind, and beſides all par. 
ricular Horſes a Horſe, and likewiſe beſides 
all living Creatures, a living Creature immor- 
tal and unbegotten: As from one Seal are 
made many prints, and of one Man there 
may be many Pictures, of all which, the 
Idea it ſelf is cauſe that there are ſuch as it 
{elf is) tis neceſſary that this Univerſe, the fair- 
eſt Fabrick of God's making, be ſo made by 
God, that in the making thereof he looked up- 
on an Idea as its exemplar, whilſt by a won- 
derful Providence and moſt excellent deſign 
God applied himſelf to the building of this 
Frame; becauſe he was good. | 
God therefore made it of all matter, which 
being before the Generation of Heaven, dil 
orderly ſcattered; he from a deformed contu- 


ſion reduced to beautiful order, and adorned 


every way the parts thereof with fit numbers 
and figures, until at laſt he ſo diſtinguiſhed 
them, as now they are, Fire and Earth to Air 
and Water, of which there were then only the 


footſteeps, and a certain aptitude to admit the 


| power of Elements, and ſo without any reaſon 


or order, they juſtled matter, and were juſtled 
again by matter. 

Thus God framed the World of four entire 
Elements, of whole Fire and Earth, Water, 
and Air; omitting no Power or part of a- 
ny of them. For, he ſaith, it muſt be corpo- 
real and generated, and ſubject to touch and 


ſight; but without Fire and Earth nothing can 


he touched or ſeen; wherefore juſtly he framed 


it of Fire and Earth, and becauſe it was re- 


quifite there ſhould be ſome Chain to unite 
theſe, there is a Divine Chain, which according 


to the proportion of Reaſon maketh one of 


it ſelf, and thoſe things which are united to 


it, and the World could not be plain (for 
then one medium would have ſerved ) but 
© Spherical, therefore there was need of two 


mediums to the conſtitution thereof. Betwixt 


Fire and Earth, by the 11 of this 


reaſon is interpoſed Air an 


Water, that as Fire 


is to Air, ſo is Air to Water, and as Air is 
to Water, ſo is Water to Earth; and a- 


' ro Air, and as Water is 
0 Fire. 


gain, as Farth is to Water, fo is Water 
to Air, ſo is Air 


There being nothing remaining beyond 
the World, God made the World ore, con- 


' formable to this Idea, which is one. He like- 


wiſe made it ſuch, as that is zncapable of /ick- 


\ neſs or age. For, beſides that nothing can 


befal it whereby it may be corrupted, it is fo 
ſufficient to it ſelf, that it hath not need of 
any exteriour thing. He beſtowed upon it a 
Spherical Figure, as being the faireſt, the moſt 
capacious and apteſt to motion, and becauſe 


-. 


it needeth not hearing or fight, or the 8 


8 


of the Senſes, he gave it not any Organs of 
Senſes. He denied all kinds of Motion to be 
competible to ir, except the circular, which 
is proper to the Mind and to Wiſdom. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the convenience of Figures, withthe Elements 
and World. ” 1 


2 2 World thus conſiſteth of two parts, a 
Soul and a Body, this viſible and corrup- 
tible, that neither ſubject to ſight nor touch - 
The power and conſtitution of each is different, 
the y conſiſteth of Fire, Earth, Water, 
and Air; which four, the maker of the Uni- 
verſe (there being until then nothing more 
contuſed than the Elements) formed in a 
Pyramid, a Cube, an Oftaedron, and an Icoſae- 
dun; but chiefly in a Dodecaedron, Matter, 
as far as it put onthe Figure of a Pyramid, 
became Fire, and mounted upward: For, that 
Figure is the moſt apt to cut and to divide, as 
conſiſting of feweſt Triangles 3 and there- 
tore is the rareſt of all Figures. As faras it is 
an Ofaedron, it took the quality of Air: Where 
it took that of an Icgſacdron, it became Va- 
ter; The figure of a Cube Earth , as being 
the moſt ſolid and ſtable of all the Elements. 
The figure of a Dodecaedron , he uſed in the 
fabrick of the Univerſe. Superficies come nigher 
the nature of Principles than all theſe, for 
they are before Solids. Of its Nature, the 
two Parents (as it were) are two Triangles 
molt fair and rectangular; one a Scalenum, 
the other an I/e/ce/es ; a Scalenum is a triangle 
having one right angle, the other of two thirds, 
the laſt of one third. A Scalenum therefore 
is the element of a 1 and an Ofaedron, 
and an Ico/aedron. . A Pyramid conſiſteth of 
four Triangles, having all fides equal to one 
another, each whereot is divided as we ſaid, 
into ſix ſcalenous Triangles. The Ofaedrons 
conſiſt of eight like fides, whergof each is divi- 
ded into fix Sca/enums. The Icofaeders of twen- 
ty in the ſame, manner; but the Element of 


Triangles concurring make a Square, and fix 
Squares a Cube. God made 15 of a Dodecae- 
dron in the conſtruction of the Univerſe, whence 
there are twelve Figures of Living Creatures 
in the Zodiac, whereof each is divided into 
| thirty parts. Likewiſe in a Dodecaedron,which 


vided into five Triangles, there are in every 
one {1x . Triangles, ſo that in the whole Dode- 


| caedron, there will, be 360 Triangles , as ma- 


ny as there are degrees in the Zodiack. 
When matter was put into thoſe Figures 
by God, firſt it was moved rudely with- 
out order, until at laſt he reduced it to or- 
der, each being conjoyned to one another, 
and Compoled in due Proportion Nei- 
ther are theſe diſtin& in Place, but are 
in Perpetual Motion, which they give like- 
wile into Matter. For being ſtraitned by 
the Compaſs of the World, and agitated 
by Mutual Juſtlings, they are driven, the 
rare 


a Cube is an Iſoſceles Triangle, for four ſuch 


conſiſteth of twelve Pertagons, if each be di 
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rare always into the region of the ſolid, whence 
nothing is left vacuous, nothing void of Body. 
The e which remaineth amongſt 
them cauſeth Convulſion, ſor matter is aęita- 
ted amongſt them, and they reciprocally 
by matter. n og 
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Stars. 


CH AFP. NIV. * 
Of the Soul of the World, the Sphears and 


ROM Bodies he alloweth that we colleQ 
the powers of the Soul, for ſeeing that we 
diſcern all things by the Saul, he Juſtly placed 
the principles of all things therein, that what. 
ſoever ſhould occur, we might contemplate 
it by that which is of Kin an ighbour un- 
to it, and attribute an Eſſence thereunto con 
ſonant to the functions. Then therefore he 
called one ſubſtance intelligible and indiviſible; 
he placed another diviſible amongſt Bodies, to 


ſignifie that the knowledge as well of the one 


— — 


| Prehenged by the inn e h he ee, not be ifſelved; Over the Holt tis 50% Preſide 


as of the other may be had I Intellect. And 
knowing that in things intelligible and ſenſi 
ble, there is identity and diverſity, he fitly 
compoſed the Soul out of all theſe. For, either 


goreans hold, or as Heraclitus the Naturaliſt, 
unlike always by unlike. _ 551 

That he would that the World ſhould be ge- 
nerate; we muſt not ſo underſtand as if there 
ſhall be any time wherein the World is not, but 
in as much as it always periſheth in Generation, 


and declareth, that there is ſome more excel 


lent and principal cauſe of its eſſence. 

The Soul of the World which was from 
all Eternity, was not made by God, but only 
adorned by him, in which reſpect he is ſome- 
times ſaid to have made it, for that he exciteth 
it, and converteth the Mind thereof, as out 
of a profound Sleep unto himſelf, that behold. 


Ing his intelligibles, and affecting his notions, | 


it ſhould from thence receive Species and Form; 
whence it is manifeſt, that the World was en- 
dued by God, both with a Soul and Mind. 


For, intending, it to be the beſt, he muſt have 


made it animate and intelligent , fince an ani- 
mate thing is more excellent than an' inani- 


mate, and an intelligent than an unintelligent; 


perhaps the Mind alſo could not ſubſiſt with - 
out a Soul. „ 

This Soul, being diffuſed from the Centre 
of the World to the extreams, comprehendeth 
the whole body of the World, ſo as it is extended 


| iv = d in | 
throughout the Univerſe, - and in that manner Fire. Air and Water, that there be not any part of 


joyneth and conſerveth the whole. The ex. 
ternal . preſide over the internal, for they are 
not divided, but theſe are divided into ſeven 
Circles; from the firſt diſtributed according to 
duple and triple Intgrvals, | 
dent to it, that which is divided to the "other. 
For the motion of Heaven which comptehend- 
eth all things, being notuncertain, is one and or- 
dinate, but that of the things within it , is 
changeable, varied by rifing and ſetting, 
whence called Planetary. The outermoſt 
Sphear moveth to the Right-Hand from Eaft 


* © 


by 9 the innermoſt: contrariwiſe, | to the 
"owes Era 
God framed alſothe Stars and Conſtellations; 
ſome fixed tor the ornament of Heaven and 
might, very many in number. The Erratick 
are ſeven, ſerving for number and time, and 
the illumination of all things; for time is an 


ſag of the motion of the World, as an I- 


ge of Eternity, which is the meaſure of the 
ate of the Eternal World. The Planets are not 


who illumitateth, and ſheweth all things to 
the Eye. Next the Moon, which in reſpect 
of her Power hath the fecond place: The reſt 
of the Planets each according to their ſeveral 
Proportions. The Moon maketh the mea- 
ture of a Month, in that ſpace compleating its 
Circle, and overtaking, the Sun. The Sun 
meaſureth the Tear, for. running through the 
circle of the Zodiack, he compleateth the Sea- 
ſons of the Year. Of the other Stars each hath 
its proper revolution, with which all Men are 
not acquainted, but only the Learned. By all 
thoſe revolutions the abſolute number * time 
is compleated, when coming all to the ſame 
point, they are in ſuch order, as if we ſhould 
magine à right line to be drawn from the 


hk & 


the like is known by the like, as the Pytha. Sphear of fixed Stars to the Earth, the Cen- 


ters all would be ſeen in that line. 

There being ſeven Orbs in the Planetary 
Sphear, the maker of the World, framed in 
them ſeven conſpicuous bodies of matter for 
the moſt part fiery, and inſerted them into the 
Sphears belonging to the other Erratick Circle. 
The Moon he placed in that Circle which is 
next the Earth, the Sy in the ſecond, the 
Morning Star, and the Sacred Star of Mercury, 
in that Orb which is equal in ſwiftneſs with 
the Sun. The reſt higher, each in its proper 
Sphear. That of Saturn the loweſt of All, he 
placed in that Orb which is next to the fixed 
Stars. Second to this is that which they call 
the Sphear of Jupiter, next that of Mars 
the eigth, which is the Supream Power, inclu- 
deth all.Theſe areall living intelligent Creatures, 
and Gods endued with a Spherical Figure. 
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CG H A PT. XV. þ 2 ; 
Of Dztnions and Elements. 


Here are other Demons alſo which we may 
call intelligent Gods, in each of the Ele- 
ments partly viſible, partly inviſible, in the ether, 


the World void of Soul, or of an animate Crea- 
ture more excellent than humane Nature Below 
theſe are all Earthly ſublunay things; God 


als, That which iscam- is maker of the World, of all Gods:ahd-De- 


mons.” This Univerſe by his Divine/Wi-hafl 


Who by his Command and Example order 
whatſoever they do! B theſe Nes, Nofur- 
nal Viſions, Dreams, Ordsles, and! + 


Men refer to diuinatiom, id artificially wrought. 
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of equal Power, the Sn is the leader of all, 
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The Earth is fixed. in the midſt of all rouud 
about the Axle-tree,which paſſeth through the 
midſt of the World. It is the obſerver of 
Night and Day, the moſt ancient of all Gods 
in Heaven. Next the Soul of the World it 
affordeth us moſt Nutriture; out it the 
Heavens move, and it ſelf is a ki of Star: It 
remaineth in its proper place, which by feaſon 


of its even weight is the Centre the ther 
exteriour is divided into the Sphear of fixe 
Stars, and that of Planets. Next to theſe 1 
the Air; in the midſt the Earth with its Humi- 
ei: „ 7 T4 rr 


— — 


A. e e 
Of the Dunger Gods. makers of Men. 


"A Fier that all theſe were framed, there re- 
mained three kinds of living Creatures 
which were to be Mortal, Volatile, Agualile, 
and Wat hiv the generation whezxeor he 
committed to his Son, leſt if he himiſelf had be- 
gotten them, they ſhould have been Immortal as 
well as the reſt. They borrowing ſome little 
parts from firſt matter fox a certain time, formed 
mortal living Creatures, and becauſe of Man- 
kind, as being next to the Gods, both the Fa- 
ther of all things, and his Sons likewiſe have 
2 particular care, the Maker of all things Tent 
down himſelf their Souls into the Earth equal 
in number to the Stars, and having impoſed 
each one his proper Stax, as a Vehiculum, like 
2 Law-giver, he pronounced decrees unto them, 
that he himſelf might be inculpable, which was 
that there ſhould ariſe Mortal affections from the 
Body, firſt Senſes, next Pleaſure, then Grie 


Fear, and Anger, which thoſe Souls that ſhould | 


overcome, and not ſuffer themſelves to be Fran 
ſported by them, ſhould” juſtly be accounted 
Viccors, and at ghe laſt return to their proper 

tar, Tong which ſhould be tranſport: 
ed by Injuſtice, ſhould in the ſecond Genera- 
tion undergo the lives of Women, wherein it 
they ceaſed not from their Wickedneſs, they 
ſhould at laſt tranſmigrate into the nature of 


Brute Beaſts, the end of "theſe Labours ſhall 


then be, When they have overcome the innate 
affections of the Body, and then return to their 
proper Habit. AIs 


eee 
Of the Body, and parts of Man, and Powert of 
EUN TAO , 


PREY 


1 Gods, firſt, formed Man of Farth, 
1 Fire, Air, and Water, borrowing ſome 
Parts from matter (to be geſtored in their due 
time) which they fo « to one another 
D Kerret ties, as that of all theſe they framed 
one Body. The moſt excellent part of the Soul 
that was ent down from Heaven, they pla 
ye iu the fad, * . a mines Field 
They prepared the Brain. About the Face they 
die Organs proper for Senſe: 3 Mar- 
rob they made of ſmoorh ſtraight Triangles, 
of -which the Elements. were formed, that it 

ould be the Origin of prolifick Seed, Bones 


for beauty and uſe. 


Fleſh'is compounded of Salt and Sharp, is of 


a kind of ferment Marrow the encloſed with 


Bones, Bones with Sineros inſtead of Chains, 


that by theſe Inflexions the knitting of the 
Joints might be pliant. Over theſe: as a cover 


15 extended the Sin, partly white, partiy blac 

| My: 127 likewiſe confi 
he Internal Bozwels, and the Belly, and the In- 
teſtines, every where rolled about it. And 
from the Month, above the aſpera Arteria, and 
the &/ophagus, of which one cometh down to 


 - [the Stomach, the other to the Lungs. Meat 1 


digeſted ine Relly by Spirit and Hear, anc 
thence diſtri — the whole Body accor- 
ding to their Conſtitutions. The two 
Veins paſfing along the Spine of the Back, 
meet, and uroſs at the Head, where they ſpread 
into many parts. 5 

Thus when the Gods had made Man, and gi- 
ven him a Soul as the Miſtreſs of his Body, they 
rw the principal part of; that Soul to which 

eaſon appertaineth, in the head. Whence is 
on pra eg es Sinews, and by the diffe- 
rent affection of this, the Mind likewiſe is al- 
tered. Moreover they gave him Senſes, as the 
attendants of Reaſon, and the power of judging 
and contemplating with Reaſon. Thoſe partsof 
the Soul, which are moved by meaner affections, 
they ſeated in lower places; the iraſcible part in 
the Heart, the concupiſcible abont the Belly, and 
the parts next to the Navel, of which hereafter. 
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iramediate Alt; 


In 
ther true or es E. Of the fame 


are Imag we ſee in Glaſſes, or *othit 
ſmooth pellucid Bodies which exiſt only by re- 


vex, or oblong, the obj rently 
585 to the ola „The light being f. 
flected to other parts, thoſe which are 


CHAP. 
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I 
moiſtned, and often dipt in Water and Fire. 


this ray of Ours 


Of the al of 120 115 | 4 | 


. i 


Htg ng is giyen for the 
it arileth 


from a Motion made about the 
Head, and ſetteth in the Liver. Voice is that [© 
which paſſeth through the Ear, Brain, and Blood i 


to the Soul. A ſharp Voice is that which is rhinghight r lower, yet may we call that 

moved ſwiftly, d nich e great which, |hea 985 Is hog drawn 8 A place di | 

much, ſmall which little. ke on its Nature; light which eafily , or ben: 
Next follo wech the Senſe proper to the No. that e confiſt of moſt parts, light 


fins, perce ws of Odour. Qdour is an af: 

fection w aſſeth from the Veins of the 
Noſtrilsto the PAY of the Navel. The Spe: 
cies thereof have noname, except the two 
that are moſt common, and unpleaſant, 
commonly called ſweet and flinking, 11 
dour is more thick than Air, more thin th 
Waterzfor Odour is properly ſaid to be of thoſe 
things which have not yet tect 
Mutation, but conſiſt of a co N ion er Ait 
and Water, as ſmoke and miſts. For, by the 
reſolution of theſe into one another, the ewe 
of Smelling is made. 

Taſte was made by the Gods to be rad 
of different favours. Hence are Veins extend- 
ed to the Heart, by which ſeveral ſavours are 
examined. 
_ rafting themſelves ſeverally according to the 
N preſented to them, diſcern the differen- 

The differences of | Sapors. are ſeven, 
thees ſharp, ſour, picquant, ſalt, acid, bitter 
the natute of ſweet por is contrary to all 
the reſt, for by its Power it ſootheth and pleaf: |, 
eth the moiſture of the Tongue, whereas of the 
1 8 Tons diſturb and diſpel it, as acute Sapors 
ſome hear, and fly upwards, . bot; others 
being ab blterfive, dilolve-it ; as the bitter 


othets are by degrees purgative and abſterſiy 
49 the Salt. Of theſe ſome contract oe pie 


ages, 3 z they which do it more r 
called acid, they which more are TON. By 


1; The ſenſe of fTouching was formed by of & | 


to diſcern hot a 8 C ſoft 1 
9 a MI 11 10 


Judgę the differences of each of theſe; Nell 
zng Bodies, we call thoſe which yield to the 
N reſiſting thoſe. w jeld not; this 
.Procecderh from the bafes of Bodies: Thoſe | 
Which have large Baſes, are frm and ſolid . 
# eſe which have narrow Baſes are yielding 
ft and eaſily r Rough is 9 which 
aol and hard, ſmooth, that which is plain 
hick : ed: warm. and' cold, qual i 
; oppoſite, ſo they proceed from Wm 
5 — cauſes. I Toll lol cutteth by th 


and ronghneſs of its parts, begerreth 
aber Mio charm that wy; is more thick, in 


netration, a . the more rare 5 expel 
the more d ace to penetrate 

5 their room. & ariſeth a Concuſſion 
bene der en and ( an affection which is — 


ee 1 cn plow 
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wel perfett W 


Tbeſe Veins by dilating or con. 
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"of Hen ant La, 3 


perception of voice | Hs a5 Light ought nor pe defired 1 


wer place, nothing is. high 
z for Heayen being ab folingly round, and 
Myex err even, we cannot term any 
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Mag 
Of Reſpiration. 3 
E health after this manner.The external. 
Air compaſſeth us round about, and 
th in at our Mouth, Noſtrils, and inviſible 


ores of the Body, where bein warmed, it How- 
eth back again to the external air, by that parr 


out of which it flowed, it again thruſteth the ex- 


ternal Air to the interiour. Thus there is an unin- 
termitted ſucceſſion of i en ne, expirafion. 
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CHAP, XXII. 


e theCauſes"of Diſeaſes. 


2 Diſeaſes Plato alledgeth n 
The all] el r exceſs. 0 the 152 
and a change o es which a 
not eyes th their Nature, $7 Jecond a 88 0. 
ſterous generation of homogeneal parts, as when 
of Fleſh is made Blood, or Cho er or Fle gin; 


for all = th are nothing but Q iquation , 


or putrefa is a new colliquation 
of Mich 3 ſwet Fl tears are à kind of Serum 
fof Fleg m intercepted. in the outward 

ts, Fececkerh ſcurf and leprofie,jn the inward 

ing mingled with Melancholy, it cauſeth the 
falling ſickneſs. and falt Flegm engen- 
der thoſe affections which conſiſt in rigour, for 
all Bodies that are inflamed with Choler muſt 
ſuffer that. A World of varigus Diſeaſes are 
engendred hy Choler and Flegm., As concern- 
ing Fevers; Plato conceived that 4 1 


al Fever proceedeth from exceſs of Fire, 
quotidian Ham excels, of As a Tertian — An 
exceſs of Water, a Quartan from exceſs of 


Earth. It remaineth that we here. begin to ſpeak 


ties are of the Soul, though not without Ne Fg 


of repeating the ns ings: 89 
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9 CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the three principal Powrt's of the Soul. 


A E 3 the” makers 10 Mortal Crea- 


feceived from the firſt 
x ihe Soul 6 15 Har e added unto 
it two Mortal arts yet leſt "ack 17 6 5 
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Diving might be infected with Mil 
oy PR "They dated Ong Princ 5 1 
ody, e Hea 
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They 

ngs Loft, 

bloodleſs, hollow, and ao, that the, Heart 
zicht 

thereby be refrigerated; and are Ely 


e FP: rt 
having both ſweetneſs and bitternels, as kg 
wiſe for the clearing of Divinations whi@h 


given by Dreams: foras m 
of its ſmoothneſs, ſhining 
wer which” proceedeth 


War ya, ind: 


. 4 


: 


uch as in it by reaſon 
and. brightneſs, the 


from the mind doth 


ine forth. The Spleen,was made for the be 


nefit of the Liyer, to pute 
that thoſe n , whi 
are contratted a 


— a 


t the Liver, retire thither. 


and cleanſe it; 16 
ch by ſome diſeaſes, 
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XXIV. 


Of the diftinffion of the parts of the Soul. 


Hat the Soul and parts thereof according 

to their proper faculties are three fold; 

every part appointed by reaſon their ſeveral 
laces, is manifeſt from hence. Thoſe things 
which are ſeparated by Nature, are divers; 
paſſionate and reaſonable are ſeparated by Na- 
ture; this being converſant in Intelligibles,that 
in things ſad or joyful, to omit the paſſivè part 
- which is commonlikewiſe to; brute Beaſts. No] 
_ theſe two being diſtinct by Nature, muft Iike- 
wiſe be diſtinguiſhed by place, becauſe for the 
moſt part they diſagree, and are repugnant to 


it ſelf, neither can thoſe things which art 
- contrary to one another conſiſt together in the 
ſame. In Medea anger ſeemeth to conteſt thus 


one another; but nothing can be repugnant to 125 we formerly Knew. For, if from Singulars 


with reaſon; 


T know what I intend is illi 2 


But anger over rules my 


In Lale when he en eee 
cupiſcence conteſted with reaſon for 


— 00 Men to this Crime the Gods confine, . 
To know the Ill that they decline. 
That the rational power is different from the 

| N is evident from this, that they are or. 
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red by ſeveral means, one by diſcipline, the 


other by habitual Practice. 
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ö 1 * the Soul is Immertal Plaro /proveth 


by ane 
thing, where! 
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Soul to every 


it is, Gonne Life, as being 


naturally innate in her ſelf, but that which c. 


ferreth ite to others never 
- what is ſuch is immortal. 


admitteth death, but 


, 


| Reminiſcence therefore, from ſome few wh 


— ing the principle 


The Soul being Immortal, is likewiſe incor- 
ruptible, for tr Is an incorporeal Eſſence which 
cannot be changed ſubſtantially, and is only 


perceptible by the Intelle&, not by the Eyes, 


and is uniform. Hence it muſt be fimple, nei- 
ther can be at any time diſſolyed or 5 
The Body is contrary, for it is Wheat to fight 
and other Senfess and as it is compounded, ſo 


hall it aggin bediffolved,and it is multiform. 
"When the 


the Soul adhereth to rhoſe things which 
are perceptible by Intellect, it acquieſceth; 
Now to that by whoſe Preſence ſhe is diſturb- 
ed, the cannot poſſibly be like,” wherefore ſhe 
18 more like to thoſe ns Þ which are 5 
cepgible by Intellect; but What is ſuch, is — 
by Nature 3 periſhable, 
- Aain, the Soul dot naturally preſide over 
the Body, not the Body over the Soul, but 
that which by Natüte ruleth and command- 
eth is of Kin to Divinity, wherefore the Soul 
being next unto God, muſt be Immortal, not 
ſubject to Comtuption. o. 5 
Again, Contraries which have no medium, 
ot F e but by ſome accident are 
ordered by nature, that they may be mutual 
ly made of one another. But that which Men 


ſhall ſubfiſt after the Body, it followeth that 
ſhe be ſempiternal, for there cannot any 


Soul muſt be Immortal, but that it is Remi- 


We underſtand Unzverſals, how could we dit: 
courſe by Singulars which are Infinite? Or how 
from a few , perceive. Univerſals ? We ſhould 
therefore .neceflarily be deceived, as if we 
due that only to bea living Creature which 
breatheth z or how*cquld the Notions: them- 
elves have the reaſon. of Principles? By 
ic 
we have conceived, in our our Mind, we under- 
ſtand the reſt, and from ſome occurrent parti- 
ticulats we remember thoſe which we knei 


2 {long before, but were then given over to ob- 


tivion, when the Soul firſt deſcended into the 
Body. * 14 k * 1 OP . 
gain, if the Soul be not corrupted 


by its 
own proper ill, neither can it be Gelee by 


that or any other, nor ſimply b 1 
being ſuch, ſhall be * N. 
Again, that — moved in it ſelf, as be- 
6 Motion in thoſe things 
_— are moved, is always moved; that which 
is ſuch is immortal; but the Soul is moved of 
it ſeltz that which is moved of it ſelf is the 
principle of all motion and generation; and a 
principle is expert of generation and corrup- 
tion, wherefore the Souls of Men, and of the 
Univerſe it ſelf are ſuch, for both partake of 
the ſame miſtion. He affirmeth the Soul to be 
moveable in her ſelf, becauſe it hath an innate 


Life, always operating by its Power. 
That 


— 
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That rational Souls are immortal, may clear- 
ly be aflerted out of P/; but whether the 
irrational be ſuch ſcemeth doubtful; yet is it 
probable that being guided only by Fhantaſie, 
not endued with Reaſon or Judgment, neither 


do they contemplate any thing, or diſcern, or 


collect from ir, nor can they diſcern ills, but 
generally underſtand nothing, nor are of the 
1ame nature with thoſe Souls which have In- 
tellect and Reaſon, but are capable of dying 
and being corrupted. For as much as they 
are immortal, it tolloweth that they are put 


into Bodies, being planted into the formed | 


Nature of Embrio's, and tranimigrate into ſe- 


veral Bodies, as well humane as others, either 
according to ſome certain numbers which they 


expe, or by the Will of the Gods, or for in. 
temperance of Life, or for love of the Body. 
For the Body and Soul have a kind of affini- 
ty, as Fire and Brimſtone. | : 

Moreover the Souls of the Gods have a di- 
judicative Faculty, called Gnoſtigk, and im- 
pulſive to ſome action, called Paraſtatick, which 


faculties being likewiſe in humane Souls, be- 


come changed as ſoon as they come into the 
Body, the aſſiſtent into the concupiſcible, the 
impulſive into the iraſcible. 


C H A P. XXVI. 
f Fate and Frec will. 


Oncerning Fe, Plato held thus: All things 

are in Fatę, yet all things are not de- 
creed by Fate. For Fate, though it be like a Law, 
yet it uſeth not to ſpeak in this manner, that 
this Man ſhall do thus, and to that Man, that 
ſhall befal (which were to proceed into infi- 
nite, there being an infinite Generation of Men, 


and infinite accidents happening daily to them; 
beſides that this would take away our Free- 
our praiſe or diſpraiſe, and whatſoever 1s 


will, 
of that kind) but rather thus; Whatſoever 
Soul chooſeth ſuch a Life, and doth ſuchchings, 
theſe ſhall follow, the Soul therefore is free, 
and it is left within its Power to do or not 
to do, without any compulſion or neceſſity. But 
that which followeth the Action is performed 
by Fate. As from Paris's ravithing of Helene, 
(which it is within his Power to do or not to 
do) ſhall follow that the Grecians contend with 
the Trojans about Helene. Thus Apollo fore. 
told Laius z rl 5 i 


I thou beget a $ on, that Son ſhall kill thee. 1 


In the Oracle are comprehended both Laius 
and the begetting of a Son, that which: ſhall 
follow upon the begetting of the Son depends 
on Plato. | | Aid ohm? 
That which may be done is of a middle kind 
betwixt true and falſe, and being ſo indefinite 
by Nature; That which is in our Power, is car- 
ried on as it were unto it. That which.is done 
by our election, is preſently either true or falſe; 
that which is in power is different from that 
which is ſaid to be in habit and act. That 
which is in power, declareth an aptitude in 


that thing, wherein the habit is not yet perfect. 


_—_— — 
5 
A * . * 


So a Boy may be ſaid to be a Grammatian, a 


Mulician, a Carpenter in power, He is in habit 
of one or more of theſe when he hath acquired 
that habit. He is ſaid to be in act, when he 
operateth according to that acquired habit. 
Thar which we call poſſible to be done, is none 
of theſe. Indeterminate is that which is in 
our Power, and to which part ſoever it enclin- 
eth, will be true or falſe. 


i 


CHAP. XXVIL 


een 
Of the chief Good, and of Vertues. | 


W muſt next give a ſhort account of 
Plato's. Ethicks. That which is worthy 
of all Honour, and is the Supream Good, he 
conceived not eaſie to be found, and if found, 
not late to be declared. For this reaſon, he 
communicated the Contemplation of the chief 
good to very few, and thoſe of his moſt inti- 
mate Acquaintance , of whom his Judgment 
made choice for this purpoſe. But our good, 
if we examine his Books diligently, we ſhall 
find he placed in the knowledge of the firſt 


the firſt Mind. For all things which Men call 
good, he conceiveth to be called good in this 
reſpect , tor as much as they derive ſome- 
thing from that good, as all ſweet and hot 


tion of the firſt ſweet and the firſt hot. Of 
thoſe things which are in us, only the Mind 
and reaſon have a ſimilitude of rhe firſt good. 
Wherefore he calleth our good, Fair, Yoko 


tude. Of thoſe which are commonly called 
good, as Health, Beauty, Strength, there is none 
good, unleſs it be employed towards the pra- 
ctice of Vertue. For being ſeparated from 
Vertue, they are like Matter only, and to thoſe 
who make ill uſe of them, only ill. Yer theſe 
Plato ſometimes calleth Mortal Goods. Bea- 


but amongſt the Divine and Immortal. Whence 
he aſſerteth that the Souls of true Philoſophers 
are repleniſhed with vaſt admirable goods, and 
admitted to the Table of the Gods, and with 


becauſe they did ſee they uſed the utmoſt endea- 


I | vours of their Souls to know it, and eſteemed 


it the moſt precious of all things, by the Be- 


' [nefit whereof they illuſtrated, and excited their 


Mind as a loſt or blinded Sight, preferring the 
conſervation thereof before many corporeal 
Eyes. Fooliſh Men are like thoſe who lead all 
their Life in ſome Cave under ground, where 
they never ſaw the light of the Sun, but only 
ſome empty thin Shadows of ſuch Bodies as 
are with us upon the Earth, which ſeeing, they 
think they ſee true Bodies. As theſe, if ever 
they ſhould be brought out of darkneſs into the 
clear light, would omg ney deſpiſe all things 
which they ſaw before, and themſelves much 
more, as having been abſoſutely deceived ; So 
they who riſe up out of the darkneſs of _ 
ife 


Good, which may rightly be called God, and 


things are termed ſuch from ſome Participa- 


rable, Amiable, Proportionate, and laſtly Beati- 


titude he reckoneth not amongſt humane goods, 


after-the diſſolution of their Mortal Body, are 


them walk over and ſurvey the Field of Truth, 


j 
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life to thoſe things which are divine and fair, 
in all likelihood will contemn whar before they 
moſt eſteemed, and love more vehemently this 
contemplation. Thus ir appegiety, that only 
what is good is honeſt, and that Vertue ſufh- 
ceth to Felicity. | 

Moreover, that good and fair confiſt in 
knowledge of the faſt good, he declareth in 
* * As —— now . 
are g icipation, he eth thus in 
his firſt Back of Lakes ry is two-fold, 


Humane and Divine, c. If any _ be dil- 


Health, 


Joyned from the firſt good, and void of the 
ence thereof, that is called good by the 
fooliſh, which in Enthydemo, he affirmeth to 
be a greater ill to the Poſſeſſor. | 
That he conceiveth the Vertues to be eli- 
gible in themſelves, is manifeſt, in as much as 
he affirmeth that only to be good which is 
Honeſt, which he demonſtrateth in many Dia- 
logues, particularly in thoſe of the Common- 
wealth. | | 
Hence he conceiveth that Man to be moſt 
happy and bleſk 
ence we mentioned; yet not in reſpect of the 
Honours which attend ſuch a Perſon, nor of a- 
ny other reward; for though, he be unknown to 
all Men, and ſuch things, as are commonly ac- 
counted Ills, as diſhonour, baniſhment, and 
death happen unto him; he is notwithſtand- 
ing happy. On the contraty, a man who wants 
this ROO though he poſſeſs all things 
commonly eſteemed good, Riches, | Power, 
trength and Beauty, he is nothing the 


more happy. 


He eth an ultimate conformable 
to all theſe which is to be made like unto God, 
as far as Humanity is capable of being ſuch. 


This he expounds variouſly, ſometimes as in 


Theeteto, he affirms our reſemblance to God to 
conſiſt in being Prudent, Juſt, and Holy; where- 
fore we muſt endeavour to fly with 1 
Celerity from hence to thoſe. This flight is 
the reſemblance to God, as much as is poſſible: 
The ſimilitude conſiſteth in Prudence, Juſtice, 
and Sanctity; ſometimes in Juſtice only, as in 
his laſt Book of the Commonwealth. For a Man 
is never deſerted by God, whilſt he endea- 
voureth to be Juſt, and by the very act of Ver. 
tue, as much as a Man is capable of, he is ren- 
dred like unto God. In Phedone he afſerteth.that 
this reſemblance ro God is acquired by Tem- 
perance and Juſtice, thus. Are not they Bleſſed 
and happy, and from hence ſhall go into the beſt 
place who haue — the popular civil Vertue 
which they call Temperance and Fuſtice ? Again, 
ſometimes he affirmed, that the end of Life is 
to be like unto God, ſomerimes to follow God, 
as when he ſaith , God indeed according to 
the old Saying, containing the beginning, middle 
and end of all things, &c. Sometimes he join. 
eth both together, as when he faith, The Sul 
following God, and 1 like unto him 
&c. The Principle of Utility is good it ſelf, 
bur this is ſaid of God, therefore the end con- 
formable to the Principle, is to become like un- 
to God, to the Celeſtial, *or rather ſupercele- 
ſtial God, who hath not Vertue, but is more 


excellent than all Vertue. Wherefore it is 


rightly ſaid, that #a«eda-poriz, Miſery, is a per- 


who hath attained the Sci- 


verſity of the the Genius, iv, Beatirude 
is a good habit of the Genius. : 

This ſimilitude to God we ſhall obtain, if 
we enjoy convenient Nature, in our Manner, 
Education and Senſe, according to Law, and 
. by Reaſon, and Diſcipline, and inſti- 
tution of Wiſdom, withdrawing our ſelves 
as much as poſſible from Humane Affairs, and 
being converſant in thoſe things only which 
are underſtood by Contemplation : The way to 
prepare, and, as it were, to cleanſe the De- 
mon that is in us, is to initiate our ſelves into 
higher Diſciplines, which is done by Muſick, 
Arithmetick, Aſtronomy and Geometry, not 
without ſome reſpect of the Body, by Gym- 
naſtick, whereby it is made more ready for 
the actions both af War and Peace. 


"CHAP. XXVII. 
The Definition and kinds of Vertue. 


191 being divine, is the perfect and beſt 
affection of the Soul, which adorneth a 
Man, and rendreth him more excellent and 
ready, as well for Speech as Action, whether 
hedo it alone or with others. | 

Of the Vertues, ſome are placed in the ra- 
tional part, ſome in the irrational. For where- 
as the Nature of the rational part is one, that 
of the iraſcible another, that of the concu- 

iſcible another, the perfection of theſe muſt 
likewiſe be different. That of the rational is 
Prudence, of the iraſcible, Fortitude, of the 
_—_ 1 2 ching _ "A 

rudence is the Science o | 
and betwixt bm. : 

Temperance is an apt moderation of Defires 
and Appetites z when we call Temperance a 
moderation and obedience, we mean only this, 
that it is a faculty caufing all Appetites to be 
ſubjected unto it, in decent order and ſubmiſs 
obedience to be commanded by Nature. This 
is the rational part. Ty Fr 055708 

Fortitude is a Lawful Obſervation of com- 
mand difficult, or not difficult, that is, it is a 
faculty which keepeth a Lawful Precept. 

Fuſtice is an agreement amongſt all theſe , 
which cauſeth that the three parts of the Soul 
agree with one another, and that each be wor- 
thily converſant in thoſe things which are pro- 
per, and belong unto it. L 

Thus it. is a common intire Perfection of 
theſe three Vertues, Prudence, Fortitude and 
Temperance, in ſuch manner that Reaſon com- 
mandeth, and the reſt of the parts each accor- 
ding to its ſeveral Property, are reſtrained by 
Reaſon, and obey it. 

Hence it followeth that the Vertues are 
mutually conſequent .to one another; For- 
ritude being the conſervation of a lawful pre- 
cept, is likewiſe conſervative of right Reaſon. 
Right Reaſon proceedeth from Prudence; 


the Knowledge of good things; but no, Man 
can diſcern that which is good, if he be di- 
ſtracted by Fear, or involved in the like trou- 
bles. In like manner, neither can any Man 


be Wiſe, and intemperate, for then he is 
E LY | over 


Prudence cohereth with Fortitude, for it is 
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dent and Raſh 
not of the pert 


Cuſtom and Exerciſe... | ' 


extreams there is a great interval and diſtanc. 


_ conliſteth in any part of the Soul, but in the 


ted, Qffences cannot be equal, but ſome muſt 
be greater, others leſſer, for which Reaſon, 


overcome by Affections. 7 a Man do ſome- 

thing contrary to Reaſon, Plato affitmeth he 

doth through Ignorance and Imprudence, ſo 

that none can be Prudent that is Intemperate or 

Fearfut. Whence it followeth, that the perfect 

wx cohere to one another, and are inſepara 
WEL 1201 IOOE cee 
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CCH AP. XXIX. 
Of Vertues, Vices, and their differences. 


Ie HE gifts 6f Nature and progreſs in them 
are called Vertues alſo, by. reaſon of 
their Similitude with the perfect Vetrues, aſ- 
ſuming the ſame name. In this Senſe we call 
all Soldiers ſtout, and ſometimes call Impru- 
tſons ſtout, when we ſpeak 
ect Vertues, for the perfect nei- 
ther increaſe nor decteaſe ; but Vices are inten- 


” * 
— wel £5 At ti 


ded and remitted. One Man is more imprudent 


and more unjuſt than another, neither do all the 
Vices follow one another, for they are certain 
contraries which are not competible to the ſame. 
Such is Fury to Cowardice, and Prodigality to 
Covetouſneſs, nor can there be any Man at once 

oſſeſſed of all Vices, no more than a Body 
ö — by all Diſeaſes. | 
Moreover, there is a mean affection which 
inclinect not plainly either to Vice or Vertue, 
for it is not neceſſary that all men muſt be good 
or bad; they are ſuch, who have arrived at the 
height of theſe; for it is not eaſie to paſs ſud- 
denly. from Vertue to Vice, becauſe betwixt 


Olf. Verrues ſome are principal, others con- 
comitant; principal are thoſè which are in 
the rational part of the Soul, and by which 
the other Vertues are perfected. Concomitant 
are thoſe vyhich are in the other part which are 
ſubject to Affections. Theſe act honeſt things 
according to Reaſon, not that which is in them 

for they have none, but that which they receive 
from Prudence, which is confirmed in them by 


Now for as much as neither Science nor Arr 


Rational, thoſe - Virtues which are in the 
cther part, that is ſubject to Affections, cannot 
be taught, becauſe they are neither Arts nor 
Sciences, neither have they a peculiar Doctrine. 
Prudencg is a Science, which preſcribeth unto 
every one what is proper to him, as a Pilot, 
or Maſter of a Ship, to ipferiour, ignatant Sail: 
hr, The like in a common Souldier and à Ge- 
nnn nge met mit gd 

For as much as IIls are intended and remit- 


they, .who make Laws, Puniſh ſome more 
nt 


ertues are certain Heights, as being perfect, 


ther reſpect they are called ties, be. 
cauſe all or the moſt of them are placed be. 
twixt two Vices, whereof one ſinneth in ex- 


Prodigality. For in Affections we recede from 
the Mean, when we relinquiſh that which is 
laced in Virtue, either by Exceſs or defect. 
ut neither he, who beholding his Parents 
wronged is nothing moved thereat, nor he who 
is incenſed at the {malleſt matters void of Paſ- 
ſion or Moderate, bur the quite contrary. He 


who at the death of his Parents grieveth not, is 


void of Paſſion; He who deſtroyeth himſelf 
with grieving, is over-paſſionate and immode- 
rate; he who grieveth moderately, is moderate- 
ly' pathonate. In like manner, he, who feareth 
upon. all occafions, and more than needs, is 
Iimetous; he who teareth nothing is ath , 


Fear and Raſhneſs; the like in all the reſt. 
And foraſmuch as that which is mean in Affe- 
tions is likewiſe beſt, and Mediocrity is nothing 
but a mean betwixt Exceſs and Detect, there 
are theſe Vertues termed Mediocrities, becauſe 
in Humane perturbations and paſſions they af- 
fect us a middle kind of way. 5 


. 


CHAP. XXX. 


That Vertue is Voluntary, Vice involuntary. 


are in our power, not compulſive (for it 
could not deſerve praiſe, it it came either by 
Nature or Divine Decree) it followeth, that 
Vertue is voluntay, begotten by a fervent, gene- 
rous, and firm impulſion. 


loweth that Vice is involuntary. For, who, 
in the moſt excellent part of himſelf would 
ever voluntarily chooſe that which is the great- 
eſt of all Ills? When a Man is carried on to Vice, 


the firſt enclineth to it, nor as if it were ill, but 


god, and if he fall into ill, doubtleſs he is 


deceived with thinking, that this way by a leſ- 
ſer ill, he may arrive at a greater good, and go- 


eth in this manner unwillingly to it. For, it 
is not poſſible, a Man ſhould purſue ill as it is 


ill, without any hope of good, or fear of 4 


greater ill. All ill things therefore, which an 
ill man doth, are involuntary, for, injuſtice be- 
ing involuntary, to act unjuſtly is ſo much more 
involuntary, as the action ot Vice is beyond the 
idle habit thereof. Yer, though wicked acti- 
tons are involuntary, the wicked nevertheleſs 
ought to be puniſhed, and that not after one 
manner; but, according to the variety of hurt 
which they do to thoſe they wrong. That which 
is involuntary conſiſteth in ignorance of pertur- 
bations, all which way be diverted, either by 


Reaſon, or civil Cuſtom, or Diligence. 

1 os 

y, others more ſeverely, ; And though ck att art. 

and like-unto that which is right, yet 1h ano- [ 1 | 
ediocrities, be 


6 


/ Love and Friendſhip. iS 
| P's properly ſo termed, is made by a 


mutual reciprocal benevolence. This is, 


excels,” the other in defect; as on the one ſide when either is as much concerned tor rhe 


= 


of Leberality is Covetouſneſs, on the other happineſs 151575 other, as ot his on, which 
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He only is Stout that can keep a mean betwixt . 


Werz being chiefly of thoſe things which 


From this, that Vertue is voluntary, it fol- 
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Heine Paffion. Paſſion is an irfational motion | 
of the Soul, ariling out of Tome good or ul, 
t is called an irrational motion, becauſe neither 
udgments nor Opinions are Faſſions; but mo- 
tions of the irrational 2 5 F. the Soul. For 
in the irrational part of the Soul, there are mo- 
tions, which though they are done by us, are 
yet nothing the more in our power. They are 
often done therefore contrary to our inclination 
End will; for ſometimes it falleth out, that 


„ is preſerved only by ſimilitude of Man- 
ners: For, the like is friend to its like, if they 
be both Moderate; but, the intemperate cannot 
agree, either with themſelvs or the Mode 
Tate. . 1 
There ate othet things which are thought 
friendſhips, but are not ſuch, in which there 
appeareth ſome ſhew of Vertue. Of theſe, 
is the natural good will of Parents to their 
Children, and of Kindred one to another, 
as alſo that which is called Civil and Socia- 
ble : Theſe are not always accompanied with 
mutual Benevolence. Likewiſe, the Ama- 
tory Art is a kind of Friendſhip. That which 
is Honeſt is proper to a Generous Soul, Diſho- 
neſt to a Perverſe; mean, to one meanly affe- 
fted. For, as the habit of the Rational · Soul 
is threefold, Right, Diſhoneſt, and Mean, ſo 
many different kinds are there of Love, which 
appeareth moſt clearly in the difference of the 
ends they propoſe unto themſelves, The Di- 
ihoneſt aims only at Corporeal Pleaſure, and 
therefore is abſoluetly Bruitiſh. The Honeſt 
conſidereth the Mind only, as far as Vertue a 
eareth in it. The Mean defireth both the 
eauty of the Soul and of the Body; of which, 
Love, he who is worthy, is mean likewiſe 
that is, neither abſolutely Honeſt nor Diſho- 
neſt. Hence that love which aimeth only at 
the Body, ought to be termed a Demon (rather 
than a Deity, which never deſcenderh to an Hu- 
mane Body) exanſiniteing Divine things to-Men, 
and Humane to God. | 
Of the three kinds of Love, that which is 
proper to a good Man, being remote from Vi- 
cious Affections, is Artificial, whence ir is * 
ced in the rational part of the Soul. The Con- 
templations thereof are theſe, to diſcern who 
is worthy of Love, and to contract Friend- 
ſhip with him, and enjoy it: This diſcernment 
is made from his Aims or Deſires, whether 
they are Generous, and directed to a good end, 


though we know things to be neither pleaſing 
nor unpleaſing, expetible nor avoidable, yet 
we are drawn by them, which could never be 
if ſuch paſſions were the ſame with judgment. 
For we reject Judgment when we diſapprove ir 
whether it ought, to be ſo or 4 In the 
definition is added, arifing from ſome good or 
ſome ill, becauſe of that which is mean or 
indifferent betwixt theſe, no Paſſion is ever exci- 
tod in I 3 4 1 hors that which 
cemeth good or i we ice good preſent, 
we rejoyce, if future, we defire. Os he che? 
trary, if ill be preſent, we | grieve, if inatni. 
nent, we fear. ee epi! 


The ſimple Affections, and, as it were, Ele- 
ments of the reſt are two; P/aaſure and Grief, 
the reſt conſiſt of theſe. | Neither are Fear 
and Deſire to be numbred among the. princip: 
Paſhons, for he who feareth, is not wholly 
deprived of Pleaſure, nor can a Man live the 
leaſt Moment, who deſpaireth to be freed or 
eaſed of ſome ill. But it is more converſant 
in Grief and Sorrow, and therefore he, who 
Feareth; Sorroweth. But he who Defirer 
like all thoſe who defire or * ſomething, 
is delighted ; inſomuch as he is not abſolute- 


ſunple; as 
Anger, Love, Emulation and the like; for in 
or Violent and Fervent. The contraction, or I theſe, Pleaſure and Grief: are manifeſt, as con- 
acquifition of Friendſhip, is made, not by faſting of them. « 


wanton exceſſive Praiſe, but rather by repre-] - Moreover. of Paſſions, ſome are rough 


henfion, ſhewing him, that ir is not convenient [others mild; the mild are 
he ſhould live in that manner he doth; when nnn are thoſe, which are 


he 2 the love of him whom he affects, mcg pave rg pL. . 
he muſt always exhort him to thoſe things | they exceed vitious. Such are Pleaſure, Grief, 
by exerciſe whereof, he may arrive at rtect Anger, Pity, Modeſty; for it is proper to Man 
habit Their end is that ot Lover and Belo. to delight in thoſe things which are according 
ved, they may at laſt become friends. to Nature, and to be grieved at their contraries. 

n ye,  |JAnger is neceſſary to repel and puniſh an 
rnb — | Injury. Mercy agreeth with Humanity. Mo- 


lcd eſty teacheth us to decline ſordid things. O- 

| CHAP. XXXI. 1 | aa Paſſions are rough, and — - ari- 

Of Paſſions :  1fing from ſome depraved or perverſe Cuftom. 

418 n Such are exceſſive Laughter, Foy in the Mis- 


PEEP I», . oy fortunes of others, Hatred of Mankind. Theſe, | 

Io egg ges quick teu | Teton ha ras 
belongeth to a wicked Man, the other to a ii wm ax. 1 > ker war ve oneous, and ad- 
weak Man: both are Diſhoneſt, but to do] y mediocrity. 


wrong is worſe, by how much it is more Di-] As concerning Pleaſure and Grief, Plato 
ſhoneſt. It is as expedient that a wicked Man | writeth thus. Theſe Paſſions are excited in 
be puniſhed, as that a fick man ſhould be cured |us by Nature, Grief and Sorrow happen to 
by a Phyſician ; for alf Chaſtiſement is a kind |thoſe who are moved contrary to Nature; 
of Medicine for an offending Soul. Pleaſure ro thoſe who are | reſtored to the 

Since the greater part of Virtues are con- proper conſtitution of their Nature. For he 
vewant about Paſſions, it is neceſſary that we conceiveth the natural ſtate of Man to con- 
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iſt in a mean betwixt Pleaſure and Grief, not 
moved by either, in which ſtate we live longelt. 
He gfferterh ſeveral kinds of Pleaſure, where. 
of ſome relate to the Body, others to the Soul. 
Again, of Pleaſures ſome are mid with Griet, 
ſome are pure. Again, ſome.proceed from the 
remembrance of things paſt, others from Hope of 
things to come. Again, ſome are diſhoneſt, as be- 
ing intemperate and unjuſt; others moderate,and 
org with good, as Joy for good things, and 
the Fleaſure that followeth Vertue. Now becauſe 
moſt Pleaſures are naturally. difhoneſt, he thinks 
it not to be diſputed whether Pleaſure can be 
ſimply and abſolutely a good, that being to be ac. 
counted poor and of no value, which is raiſed 
out of another,, and hath.not a principal prima- 
ry eſſence. For Pleaſure cohereth even with its 
contrary Grief, and is joyned with it, which 
could not be, if one were ſimply good, the other 
ſimply ill. 


** 


— 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of the Forms of Common-wealths. 


F the Forms of Commonwealths, ſome are 
CJ ſuppoſed only, and conceived by abſtrat 
from the reſt. Theſe he delivers in his Book of 
a Commonwealth, wherein he deſcribeth the 
firſt Concordant,the ſecond Diſcordant, enquiring 
which of theſe is the moſt excellent, and how 
they may be conſtituted. He alſo divideth a Com- 
mon-wealth like the Soul into three parts, Keep. 
ers, Defenders, and Artificers: The Office of 
the firſt is to Counſel, to Adviſe, to Command; 
of the ſecond, to Defend the Common-wealth, 
upon occaſiou, by Arms, which anſwereth to the 
iraſcible power; To the laſt belong Arts and 
other Services. : 
loſophers, and to contemplate the firſt good, af. 
firming that ſo only they ſhall Govern rightly. 
For Mankind can never be freed from ill, unleſs 
either Philoſophers Govern,or they who Govern 
be inſpired with Philoſophy after a Divine man- 
ner. x Common- wealth is then Governed het, 
and according to Juſtice, when each part of the 
City performeth its proper Office. So that the 
Princes give Laws to the People; the Defenders 
8 them, and fight for them, the reſt willing- 
ly ſubmit to their Superiours. 
Oka Commonwealth he aſſerteth five kinds, 
the firſt, Ariſtocracy, when the beſt Rule: the 
fecond, Timocracy, when the Ambitious; the 
third; Democracy, when the People; the fourth, 
Olygerchy, when a few; the laſt, Tyranny,which 


- 


He will have Princes to be Phi- 


** He de ſerlbekf IT kewile other ſuppoſed Forms 
of Commonwealth, as that in his Book of 
Laws; and, that which reformeth others, in his 


his Books of Laws he faith are fick- Theſe 
have a diſtinct place, and Select Men out of 
every Age, as according to the diverſity of their 
nature and place, they require different Inſtitu- 
tion, Education, and Arms. The Maritime Peo- 
ple are to ſtudy Navigation and Sea. fight; the 
{land fighting on foot; thoſe in Mountainous 
Countries to uſe light Armour, thoſe on the 
Shore heavy. Some of theſe to exerciſe fighting 
on Horſe-back. In this City he alloweth not a 
Community of Women. Thus is Politick a Vir- 
tue converiant both in Action and Contem- 
plation; the end whereof is to conſtitute a Ci. 
ty, Good, Happy, and Convenient to it ſelf. R 
conſiders a great many things, amongſt the reſt, 
whether War be to be waged or not. 
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CHAP:  XXXIV.. 
Of a Sophiſt. 


He we have ſpoken of a Ph:/oſopber, 


from whom a Sophiſt differeth; In Man- 
ners, becauſe he teacheth young Men for gain, 
and deſireth rather to /cem than to be good. In 
matter, for a Philoſopher is converſant in thoſe 
things which always are, and continually re- 
main in the ſame manner; but a Sophiſt in t 
which is not, for which reaſon he ſeeketh dark- 
neſs, that he may not be known to be what he 
is. To things that are, that which is not, is 
not oppoſed as contrary, for it neither exiſteth, 


underſtood. So that if any Man endeavour to 
expreſs it in words, or comprehend it by. 
thought ; he®is deceived, becauſe he putteth 
together things contrary and repughant. Yet 
that which is not, as far as it is ſpoken, is nor 
a pure negation of that which is, bur implieth 
a relation to another, which in ſome manner 
is joyned to Ens. So that unleſs we aſſume 

ſomething from that which is, to that which is 
not, it cannot be diſtinguiſhed from other things, 

but thus, as many kinds as they are of Exc, ſo 

many are there of Non Ene, becauſe that which 

is not an Ens is a Non Ens. | 

Thus much may ſerve for an Introduction 

into P/ato's Philoſophy : Some things per- 

haps are ſaid orderly ; others diſperſedly, or 

confuſedlly; yer is all ſo laid down, that by 


ir the worſt of all. 


thoſe which we have delivered, the reſt of his 


5 may be found out and Contempla- 
ted. 


Epiſtles, which he uſgth for thoſe Cities that in 


nor is participant of any Bſſence, nor can be. 


After : 
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After ſo ſerious a Diſcourſe, it will not be amiſs to give the Reader, a 


Poetical Entertainment upon the ſame Subject, 
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SECT. 1 


T is Principle of the Platoniſts, That eve- 
created thing hath a three-fold being; 
ual, Formal, participated. In the 

Sun there is no heat, that being but an 
ementary Quality, not of Cœleſtial Nature 

Yet is the Sun the Cauſe and Fountain of all 

Heat. Fire is hot by Nature, and its proper form: 

Wood is not hot of it ſelf, yer 1s capable of 

receiving that quality by Fire. Thus hath heat its 

Caſual being in the its Formal in the Fire, 

its Participated in the Fuel. The moſt Noble and 


Perfect of theſe is the Caſual: and therefore 


2 aſſert, That all Excellenciesare in God 
after this manner of being; That in God is no 
thing, but from him all things; That Intellect 
is not in him, but that he is the Original Spring 
of every Intellect. Such is P/orznus's meaning 
when he affirms, * God neither underſtands nor 
Anows ;, that is to ſay, after a formal way, As 


| 


| 


| 


i 


Dionyſus Artopagita, God is neither an Intel. 


 leffual nor Intelligent Nature, but unſpeakably 


exalttdexalted above all Intellet and Knowledge. 
Saf: . 


0 ; 
latoniſts diſtinguiſh Creatnres into three de- 
P rees. The firſt comprehends the Cor- 
f and viſible; as Heaven; Elements, 

and all compounded of them: The laſt the 
inviſible, incorporeal, abſolutely free from 
Bodies, which properly are called Intellectual 
(by Divines, Angelical ) Natures. Betwixt 
theſe is a mid-nature, which tho' incorporeal, in- 
viſible, immortal, yet moveth Bodies, as being 
obliged to that Office; called, rhe Rational Soul; 
inferzour to Angels, ſuperiour to Bodies ſubject 
to thoſe, regent of theſe : above which 8 God 
himſelf, Author and Principal of every Creature, 
in whom Divinity hath a caſual being; from 


4 


4 


whom, proceeding to Angels, it hath a formal 


which,no Nature can aſſime the Title of Divine. 
It. - 
HAT the firſt of theſe three Natures can- 


not be multipled, who is but one, the 
Principal and Cauſe of all other Divinity, is 


our Divines. About the ſecond, (vis. The An- 
gelick and Intellectual, Platonifts difagree. 
Some (as Proclus, Hermias, Syrianus, and ma- 
e ) betwixt God and the rational Soul 
place a great number of Creatures; part of 
theſe they call Nee, bega, Intelligible, part 
Intellectual; which Terms; Plato ſometimes 
confoundeth, as in his Phædo. Plotinus, Pos phy. 
rius, and generally the moſt refined Platonffts, 
betwixt God and rhe Soul of the World, | 


God, becauſe immediately produced by him, 
The firſt Opinion complies 555 with Dian flar 
Areopagita, and Chriſtian Divines, who àſſert 
the number of Angels to be in a manner Infinite. 
The ſecond is the more Phitofophick, beſt fiir. 
ing with 4:iſtor/e and Plata, whoſe Senſe we 
only purpole to expreſs; and therefore will de- 
cline the firſt Path ( tho” that only be the right) 
to purſue the latter. FE: 


ia Sed. IV. 
W therefore, according to the Opinion of 


* * 


belt Platoniſts, but, even by Ariſtotle, and ail 
the Arabian, eſpecially Auicenna, aftirm, that 
God from Eternity produced a Creature of In- 
corporeal and Intellectual Nature, as perfect as 


is paſſible for a Created Being, beyond . 


Wav ig 


* 
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= 
* 
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Co 


being, and thence is detived into the rational 
Soul by participation of their luſtre : below 


evidently proved by P/aroniſts, Peripatetic te, and 


only one Creature, which they call the Son of 


- 


_ 


Plotinus, confirmed not only by the. 


— 


—_ 


pART V. 


- 


i. ti. tos. * as 


PLATO. 


_ = 


| 50800 nothin for, of the moſt perfect 
_ lt perfect, and the] - 
moſt perte& can be but one; for, of two or 2 12 
ſible but that ſhould be T H E ancient Ethnick Theologians, who 


' caſt Poetical Veils over the Face of 
This reaſon] their Myſteries, expreſs theſe three Natures by 


cauſe, the effect muſt be moſt 


more, it is not 
more or leſs perk 
would not be two, but the ſame. 


than the reſt, otherwiſe they 


Set. it 


for our Opinion I rather chooſe, than that which | other names. Cz/um they call God in himſelf; 


Avicen 


edges, founded upon this Principle, | he produced the firſt Mind, Saturn: Saturn, the 


That from one Cauſe, as one, can proceed but] Soul of the World, Zupirer. Cælum implies 
one Effect. We conclude therefore, that no] Priority and Excellence, as in the Firmament, 


Creature but this firſt Mind proceeds immedi- the firſt Heaven. 


ately from 
ing from thi | . 
ſes, God is only the mediate efficient. 


Saturn fignifies Intellectual 


: For, of all other effects iſſu-] Nature, wholly imployed in Contemplation; 
ind, and all other ann Jupiter Active Life, conſiſting in Moving and 
18 Dy 


Governing all ſubordinate to it. The Properties 


Plato, Hermes, and Zoroaſter, is called the of the two latter agree with their Planets : Sa- 
Daughter of God, the Mind, Wiſdom, Divine turn makes Men Contemplative, bo 1 Impe- 


Reaſon, by ſome interpreted the | 
— Coith our Divines) the Son of God 
he not being a Creature, but one Eſſence co-equa 
with the Creator. 


Sec. V. 


the form of that whic 
effect: 


are two, one 


Dante alludes. 


None any Work can frame, 


Unleſs himſelf become the ſame. 


Hereupon they ſay, tho God produced only 


I, becauſe in 
it he produced the Ideas and Forms of all, and 


one Creature, yet he produced 


Word not!] rious. 


II. underſtanding Agents have in themſelves 


The Speculative buſied about things 
above them; the practick beneath them. 


. 


Hich three names are promiſcuouſly uſed 
upon theſe Grounds: In God we un- 


2 


h; they deſign to] he hath above all his effects; for this he is cal- 
as an Architect hatq; in his mind a Fi- led C. Secondly, the production of thoſe 
of the Building he undertakes, which as 
his Pattern he exactly ſtrives to imitate: This 
Platoniſts calls the Idea, or Exemplar, believing 
it more perfeQ than that which is made after | 
it: and this manner of Being, Ideal, or Intelli: names, as more diverſity. Every Creature con- 
gible, the other Material and Senſible: So that ſiſts of Power and AQ: the fil), in PH 
when a Man Builds a Houſe, they affirm there |/-bo, calls Infinite: the ſecond, finite: all i. 
Intellectual in the Wokman's perfections in the Mind are by reaſon of the 

Mind; the other Senſible, which he makes in | firſt : all perfections, from the latter. 
Stone, Wood, or the like; expreſſing in that 
Matter the Form he hath conceived: to this Contem lation of God; about the knowledge 


effects, which denotes Converſion towards infe- 


of her ſelf; about inferiours, the production 
and care of this ſenſible World: tcheſe 


that in their moſt perfect Being, that is, the Idea, | of Production of things. For the ſame reaſon is 
for which reaſon they call this Mind, the Intel- | the Soul of the World, as ſhe contemplates her 


igible World. 
115 Set. 5 VI 


* 


this Senſible World 
Exemplar being the thgſt 
things, it muſt follow that this 1 


Fter the pattern of that Mind they affirm | perly to her; the Con | the 
A as made, and the therefore is the one abſolutely called Frpirer, 
rfect of all Created | 
e thereof 
be as perfect as its Nature will bear. And lince 
Animate things are more perfect than the Tnani- 
mate; and of thoſe the Rational than the Ir- 


rational, we muſt grant, this World hath a Soul 


ſelf or ſuperiours, termed Saturn; as ſhe is im- 
ployed in ordering wardly things, Zupiter : and 
lince the Government of the World belongs pro- 

remplation to the Md 3 


the other Saturn. 

= | Sed. IX. 15 
HIS World therefore Cas all Uther etei- 
tures) conſiſteth of a Soul and Body: 


perfect above all others. This is the firſt Ratio-| the Body is all that we behold, compounded of 


nal Soul, which, tho' Incorporeal, and Im. 
material, is deſtin'd to the Function of Go- 
vering and moving Corporeal Nature: not free] as ſublunary things; for then it would 
from the Body as that Mind whence from E- that theſe inferiour parts were made befqſe 
© rernity it was derived, as was the Mind from Cceleſtial,” the Elements iti themſelves be. 
. God. Hence Platoniſts argue the World is E- ſimple, by concourſe caufing ſuch things dd are 
ternal; its Soul being ſuch, and not capable of | compounded of them :) Their former being from 

from | the Moon down to the Earth: Their parc are 


being without a Body, that alſo muſt 
Eternity; as likewiſe the Motion of the Hea- 
vens, becauſe the Soul cannot be without moy- 
ing. | 


of the tour Elements. Theſe have their caſual 
being in the Heavens, (which conſiſt not 0 


and imperfect under the Earth, evident ifi'the 
Fire, Air, and Water, experience daily finds 
there; evinced by natural Philoſophers: to which 


the 


—_— F<” 


derſtand firſt his Excellence, which as Cauſe; 


riours ; in this reſpect he is ſometimes called 
Jupiter, but with an addition, Optimus, Maxi- 
mus. The fuſt Angelick Nature hath more 


Plato in Pha 


Her O- 
perations are threefold. About Superiours, the 


8e 
proceed from Act. By Power ſhe deſcends to 
make inferiour things; but in either reſpect is 
firm within her ſelf. In the two firſt, becauſe 
Contemplative, ſne is called Saturn: in the third, 
Jupiter, a name principally applied to her pow- 
er, as that part from whence is derived the Ac 
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Pluto; the ſublunary Neptune; 


JIimæo. 


which the ancient Theo/ogians ænigmatically al- 
lude by their four Infernal Rivers, Acheron, Co- 
cytus, Styx, and Phlegeton. 

We may divide the Body of the World into 
three parts: Celeſtial, Mundane, Infernal 
The Ground why the Poets feign the Kingdom 
of Saturn to be ſhared betwixt his three Sons, 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto: implying onl 
the threefold variation of this corporeal World; 
which as long as it remains under Saturn, that 
is, in its Ideal Intellectual being, is one and 
undivided , and ſo more firm and potent: but 
falling into the hands of his Sons, that is, 
changed to this material Being, and by them 
divided into three parts, according to the tri- 
ple exiſtence of Bodies, is more infirm and leſs 
potent, degenerating from a Spiritual to a Cor: 
poreal eftate. The firſt part, the Heavenly 
they attribute to Jupiter; the laſt and loweſt 
to Pluto; the middle to Neptune. And becauſe 
in this Principality is all Generation and Cor- 
ruption, the Theolegians expreſs it by the O- 


cean, Ebbing or Flowing continually : by Nep- 
tune underſtanding the Power or Deity that 


preſides over Generation. Yet muſt we not 
imagine theſe to be different Souls, diſtinctly 
informing theſe three parts: The World her 
ſelf being one, can have but one Soul; which 
as it animates the ſubterraneal parts, is called 
the Cœleſtial, 
Jupiter. Thus Plato in Philebo avers by Jove 
is underſtood a Regal Soul, meaning the princi- 
al part of the World which Governs the other. 
his Opinion, tho only my own, I ſuppoſe is 
more true than the expoſition of the Greczars. 


Seck. X. 


N* that of the World, Platoniſts aſſign 
many other Rational Souls, The eight 
Principal are thoſe of the Heavenly Spheres ; 
which according to their Opinion exceeded not 
that number; conliſting of the ſeven Planets, 
and the Starry Orb. Theſe are the nine Muſes 
of the Poets : Ca/liope (the Univerſal Soul of 
the World) is the other eight are diſtribu- 
ted to their ſeverl Spheres. 


Sed. XI. 
afferts, * That the Author of the World 


. 


N Lato 


. 


Souls, in one Cup; and of the ſame Elements; the 
univerſal Soul being moſt perfect, ours leaſt : 


Man, the chain that ties the World together. is 
placed in the midſt : and as all mediums partici- 
pate of their extreams, his parts correſpond with 
the whole World; thence called Mzcrocoſmus. 
In the World is firft Corporeal Nature, eternal 
in the Heavens; Corruptible in the Elements, 
and their Compounds, as Stones, Metals, Ec. 
Then Plants. The third degree is of Beaſts. The 
fourth Rational Souls. The , fikghh Angelical 
Minds. Above theſe is God, th&F Origine. In 
Man are likewiſe two Bodies ; one eternal, the 
Platoniſts Vehicufum Crlcſte, immediatly in- 
formed by the Rational Soul: The other Cor. 
ruptible, ſubject to fight, confiſting of the Ele- 
ments : Then the vegetative faculty, by which 
Generated and nouriſhed. The third part is 
Senſitive and Motive. The fourth Rational; by 
the Latine Peripateticꝶe believed the laſt and 
moſt Noble part of the Soul : Yet, above thar 
is the Intellectual and Angelick; the moſt ex- 
cellent part whereof, we call the Souls Union 

immediately Joynin it to God, in a manner te. 
ſembling him; 105 the other Angels, Beaſts, 
and Plants. About theſe Platoniſts differ, Pro- 


made the Mundane, and all other Rational 


clus and Porphyrius only allow the Rational 


part to be Immortal; Zenocrates and $ y 
the ſenfitive alſo; Namenius and Pant ue 


whole Soul. 
Seck. - XII. \ Tn 


Dea's have their caſual being in God J 
Formal in the firſt Mind,cheir E 
the rational Soul. In God they are not, but produ- 
ced by him in the Angelicꝶ Nature, through 
this communicated to the Soul, by whom illu- 
minated, when ſhe reflects on her intellectual 
rts, ſhe receives the true forms of things, 
deas. Thus differ the Souls of Men from the 


not from the IntelleQual, at once Contempla- 
ting and Governing, Bodies aſcend to th 

they deſcend not. Thoſe employed in Corpo- 
real Office are deprived of Contemplation, bor 


clin full of Errors: Their only means of re- 
leaſe from this Bondage, is, the amatory life; 
which by ſenſible Beauties, exciting in the Soul 
2 remembrance of the Intellectual, raiſeth her 
from this terrene life, to the eternal; by the 
. 


flame of Love refined into an Angel. 
; 4 4 \ 


— — 


The Second Pa RT. 


SECT. I. 


He apprehenſive Faculties of the Soul 
are employed about Truth and Fal- 
ſhood; aſſenting to to one, diſſent- 


'firmation, the ſecond negation. The defidera- 
tive converſe in good and ill, inclining to this, 
declining to that. The firſt is Love, the ſe- 
cond Hate. Love is diſtinguiſhed by its ob- 


jects; if of Riches, termed Covetouſneſs; of 
Honour, Ambition; of Heavenly things, Piety; 


ing from the other. The firſt is af. 


of equals. friendſhip : theſe we exclude, and 
admit no other ſignification, but rhe deſire to poſ- 
ſeſs what in it fot 2 

air: of a different nature from the love of God 
to his Creatures, who comprehending all, can 
not deſire or want the Beauty and perfections of 
another: and from that of Friends which muſt 
be reciprocal. We therefore with Plato define 
it, Spee l te The deſire of Beauty. Deſire 
is an inclination to real or apparent good. As 
Love 


"Parr VE; 


whoſe parts we may obſerve by this diviſion : 


Celeſtial: Theſe in their bodily functions recede 


rowing Science from Senſe, to this wholly en- 


„ or at leaſt in our eſteem, is 


—  —— 


2 2 


. eren 


there are divers kinds of good, ſo of defire. | in Men, Will in Angels. The Senſe knows oft. 
Love is a Species of deſire, Beauty of good. ly corporeal things, the x gout only defires 
Defire is Natural or Knowing, All creatures] ſuch; the Angelicꝶ Intellect is wholly intent on 
have a particular perfection by participation of | Contemplation of Spiritual Conceptions, not 
the Divine Goodneſs. This is their end, inclu-| inclining to Material Things, but when diveſted 
ding that degree of Felicity, whereof they are ca-| of Matter, and Spiritualiz'd, their Will is only 
pable, to which Center they tend. This deſire ted with intemporal ſpiritual good. Rational 
we call Natural; a great Teſtimony of Divine] Nature is the mean berwixt theſe Extreams ; | 1 
Providence, by which they are unwittingly (as] ſometimes deſcending to Senſe, ſometimes ele- 1 
an Arrow by the Archer) directed to their mark. | vated to Intellect; by its own Election comply- 
With this all Creatures deſire God, as being the] ing with the defires of which ſhe pleaſeth. | 
Original good imprinted, and partici pating in | Thus it appears, that Corporeal Objects are de- «0 
every particular. This is in every Nature, as | fired, either by Senſual Appetite, or Election of _u 
more or leſs capable; addreſſed to ends more | Reaſon inclining to Senſe : Incorporeal by Ange- 
or leſs Noble; yet, is the ultimate end of all lick Will, or, the Election of Reaton, elevated 
the ſame, to enjoy God, as far as they may: to Intellectual Height. 
Thus as the Pfalmiſt, Every thing Worſhips and 8 
Praiſeth God; like fuppliants, turning and of- Sea. V. 
fering themſelves up to him, ſaith Theodoret. 


"47 52. AH 


Eauty in general, is a Harmony reſulti 
Seck. II. B 7 {neat things — AE 
3 b | ring to conſtitute a third: In reſpedt of which 
1 other Species of Deſire is employed temperament, and mixture of various Natures, 
only about things known, given by Na- | agreeing in the compoſition of one, every Crea- 
ture, that to every apprehenſive faculty, there | ture is fair; and in this ſenſe no ſimple Being 
might be a deſiderative; to embrace what it |is Beautiful, not God himſelf; this Beauty be- 
Judgeth good, to refuſe what it eſteemeth evil ; gins after him, ariſing from contrariety, with- 
in its own nature enclin'd to good: None ever | out which is no compoſition ; it being the uni- 
defires to be miſerable ; bur, the apprehenſive fon of contraries, a friendly enmity, a diſa- 
Vertue many times miſtaking Evil for Good, it | greeing concord; whence Empedocles makes 
oft falls out that the deſiderative (in it ſelf blind) | diſcord and concord the Principles of all things; 
defires Evil. This in ſome ſenſe may be ſaid vo | by the firſt, underſtandings the variety of the N. 
luntary, for none can force it; in another ſenſe, | tures compounding; by the ſecond, their Union: 
not voluntary, deceived by the judgment of its | adding; that in God only there is no diſcoid, 
Companion. This is Plato's meaning, when he He not being the Union of ſeyeral Natures ; 
n Time, faith, * No Man Sins willmgly. but, a pure uncompounded Unity. In theſe 
Lag 4h | | | | | compoſitions the Union neceſſarily predominates 
=_— 5 Se. III. over the contrariety, otherwiſe the Fabrick 
e eee | | would be diſſolved. Thus in the Fictions of the 
I is the property of every deſiderative Vertue, | Poets, Venus loves Mars: This Beauty cannot 
that he who deſires, poſſeſſeth in the] ſubſiſt without contrariety ; ſhe curbs and mode- 
thing he deſires, in part not : for, if he were] rates him, this temperament allays the ſtrife be- 
wholly deprived of its Poſſeſſion, he would ne: twixt theſe contraries. And in Aſtrology, Pe- 
ver deſire it: This is verifigd two ways. Eirlt, aus is placed next to Mars, to check his deſtru- 
nothing is deſired unleſs it be known z and to] Ctive influence; as Jupiter next Saturn, to a- 
. Kknowa gs Oh in ſome; part to poſſeſs it. So A. bate his Malignancy. If ors were always 
7 De Anim, ;ifotte, t The Soul 5s all, becauſe it knows all.| ſubje& to Venus (the contrariety of /Principles 
nd in the Pſalmiſt God faith, A/ things are} to their due tempor) nothing euld ever bedil: 
mine, I know them. Secondly, there is always] ſolved. un LUO chin, 
ſome convenience and reſemblance betwixt the! Seel. VI. q 
defiret and deſired : Every thing delights and pre. ed . 3 
0 ſerves it ſelf by that, which by natural affinity N Beauty in the largeſt ſenſe;” the ſame 
is moſt conformable to it; by its contrary is} I with Harmony; -whence God is*faid to 
Fir and conſumed. Love is not betwixt] have framed the World with mufical Harmo- 
things unlike; Repugnance of two oppoſite na ·¶ nious temperament. But harmony propœiy im- 
tures is natural hate. Hate is a Repugnance with plies a melodious agreement of voices; and 
Knowlege. Hence it followeth, that the nature] Beauty in a ſtrict acception relates to a propor- 
of the defired, is in ſome manner in the deſirer; I tionable concord in viſible things, as Hatmony 
otherwiſe there would be no ſimilitude betwixt] in audible. The deſite of this Ben is Love; 
them: yet imperfectly; elſe it were vain for it] ariſing only from one knowing fatulty, the 
to ſeek what it entirely poſſeſſeth. Sight; and that gave-Plorinus, '(Ennead 3. lib. 
E 15 ra occaſion to derive les Love, from dess 
. 85 Here the Plaroniſt may object; If Love 


S Deſire generally follows Knowledge, 10 to Idear, inviſible Natures? We'anfſiver, fight 
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A. ſeveral knowings are annexed to ſeve-| is tofold, Corpoteal and Spirituat;*the firſt 
ral defiring Powers. We diſtinguiſh; the know-] is that of ſenſe, the other the ItitetleQual facul- 


ing into three degrees; Senſe, Reaſon, Intelleft; | ry by which we agtee with Angels; this Pla- 
attended oy thine eee Vertues, Appetite, | toniſts call Sight, the Corporeal being only an 
Ele&ion, Will. Appetite is in Bruits, Election] Image of this. So Ariſtotle, Lntellett is that to 
3 | the 
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med Celeſtial Venus. 


rhe Soul which fight is to the Body. Hence is Mi. 
nerva (Wiſdom) by Homer called yaeuxamis, 
Bright-ey'd. With this fight Moſes, St. Paul, 
and, other Saints, beheld the face of God; 
this Divines call Intellectual, intuitive cogniti- 
on, the Beatifical viſion, the Reward of the Kigh- 
teous. 


Sef. VII. 


S Sight, ſo Beauty (its Object) is twofold 
1 \ the two Venus's Celebrated by Plato, 
[ Sympoſ. ] and our Poct) Senfible, called Vul- 
ar Venzs. Intellectual in Ideas (which are the 
Object of the Intellect, as colour of fight) na- 
Love alſo is twofold, 
Vulgar and Celeſtial; for as Plato ſaith * There 
muſt neceſſarily be as many Lovers as Venus's, 


Seck. VII. 


Ny ces then is Beauty, whereof Love is ge- 
nerated : properly his Mother, becauſe 
Beauty is the cauſe of Love, not as productive 
Principle of this Act, to Love, but as its ob- 
ject: the Soul being the efficient cauſe of it as 
df all his As; Beauty the material: for in Phy- 
loſophy the efficient is aſſimilated to the Father, 
the material to the Mother. {+ 


Seck. N IX- 


Eleſtial Love is an Intellectual defire of Ide. 

4 al Beauty: Ideas, (as we ſaid before) 
are the Patterns .of things in God, as in their 
Fountain; in the Angelic Mind, Eſſential; in 
the Soul by participation, which with the Sub- 
ſtance partakes of the Ideas and Beauty of the 
firſt Mind. Hence it follows, that Love of Ce- 
leſtial Beauty in the Soul, is not Celcſtial Love 
periently, but the neareſt Image of it. Its trueſt 


ing is with the deſire of Ideal Beauty in the 


_ firſt Mind, which God immediately adorns with 


Ideas. | 


Mw Sell. X. | | 
Ove-:(faith Plato) was begot on Penia, by 


- 1 


the Ideal Beauty, though imperfecly is infuſed 
into the Angelic Mind; Venus yet as a Child, 
not grown to Perfection. All the Gods affembled 
at this Keaft that» is, their Ideas, (as by Saturn we 
underſtand both the Planet and his Idea) an ex- 
preſſion borrowed from Parmenides. Theſe Gods 
then are thoſe Ideat that precede Venus (ſhe is 
the Beauty and Grace refulting from theif ya: 
riety.) Invited to. a Banquet of Nettar and Ambro- 


ſia: thoſe whom God Feaſts with Ne#ar and 


Ambroſia are Eternal Beings, the teſt not; Theſe 
Ided's of the Angelicꝶ Mind are the firſt Eternals; 
Porus was drunk with Nectar, this Ideal affluene 
fill'd with Eternity; other Ideas were not ad- 
mitted to the Feaſt,nor indued with Itnraortality. 

Orpheus updn the ſame grounds ſaith, Love 
was born before all other Gods, in the hoſom of 
Chaos : Becauſe Nature full of indiſtinct imper- 
fect forms (the Mind repleniſhed with confuſed” 
Ideg's) defires their perfection. | F 


. 


1 E Angelic Mind deſires to make theſe 
Idea's perfect; which can only be done by 
means oppoſite to the cauſes of their imperte- 
Ction, theſe are Receſſion from their Principle, 
and mixtion with a contrary Nature: Their Re- 
medy, Separation from the unlike Nature, and 
return and conjunction (as far as poſſible) 
with God. Love, the deſire of this Beauty, 
excites the Mind to Converſion and re union 
with him. Every thing is more perfect as 
nearet irs Principle; This is the Circle. 
The Angelic Mind, proceeding from the U- 
nion of God, by Revolution of intrinſecal 
Knowledge retutneth to him. Which with 
the Antients is Venus adulta, grown to perfe- 
ction. Every Nature that may have this con- 
verſion, is a Circle; ſuch alone are the Intel- 
le& and Rational, and therefore only capable 
of Felicity, the obtaining their firſt Principle, 
their ultimate end and higheſt good. This is 
peculiar ro Immortal Subſtances, for the Ma- 


| terial (as both Platonifts* and Peripatericks 


grant) have not this reflection upon themſelves, 
or their Principle. Theſe, (the Angelick Mind 
and Rational Soul) are the two intelligible 
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Porus (the Son of Metis) in Jupiters 
Orchard, being drunk with Nectar, when the 
Gods met te celebrate Venus's Birth. Nature in 
it ſelf inform, when it receives form from God 
is the Angelic Mind; this form is Ideas, the 
firſt Beauty; which in this deſcent from their 
Divine Fountain, mixing with a different nature, 
becomg, imperfect. The firſt Mind, by its opa- 
conlhc? eclipling eur luſtre, dehres, that 
Beauty which they have loſt ; this deſirè is love; 
begot when Porus the affluence of Ideas mixed 6 
with Pena the indigence of that inform nature Some attribute the name of Circle to God; 
we termed. Jupiter (1. 8.) In whoſe, Gurden] by the ancient Theologiſts called Cu; being 
the Ideas are Planted, with thoſe the firſt Mind [a Sphere which comprehends all; as the utmoſt 
adorned, was by the Antients named Paradiſe ; Heaven includes the World. | 
to Which contemplative life and eternal felicity. In one reſpect this agrees with God, in ano- 
Zoroaſires inviting us, faith, Seek; ſeck Para: ther not; the property of beginning from a 
diſe : Our Divines transfer it to the Cælum Ex. point and returning to it, is repugnant to him; 
Pyreum, the ſear of the happy Souls, whoſe | who hath no beginning, but is himſelf that 

leſſedneſs conſiſts in contemplation and perfatti · N indiviſible point from which all Circles begin, 
on of the Intellect, according to Plato. This and to which they return: And in this ſenſe 
Love begor on Venus's Birth-day, that is, when it is likwiſe incontiſtent with material rhings, 


they 


Circles; anſwerable to which in the real 
World are two more; the tenth Heaven 
immovable Image of the firſt Circle; the 
Celeſtial Bodies, that are moveable, Image 
of the ſecond': The firſt P/azo mentions not, 
as wholly different and irrepreſentable by cor- 
poreal Nature: Of the ſecond in Timæo he 
faith, That 4// the Circles of this viſible Hea- 
ven {by him diſtinguiſhed into the fixed Sphere 
and ſeven Planets) repreſent as many Circles 
in the Rational Soul, © oj 
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tee baue 4 beginting, but cannot return 
to it. 1 | | 


In * Properties it with 
a He is the moſt perfect of _ this 
of Figures; neither admit addition: The laſt 
here is the place of all Bodies, God of all 
Spirits: the Soul (fay Platoniſts) is not in the 
Body, but the Body is in the Soul,, the Soul in 
the ; the Mind in God, the utmoſt place, 
who 18 therefore named by the Cabaliſts. p 
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FT HE' three Grices are Handmaids to Venus 
Thalia, Euphroſyne, Aglaia; Viridity, 
Gladneſs, Splendour; properties attending Ideal 
Beauty. -Thaha, js the permanence of every 
thing in its entire being; thus is Youth called 
green, Man being then in his perfect ſtate 8 
which decays as his years encreaſe, into his la 
diſſolution. Ven, is proportion, uniting all 
things.  Viridity, che duration” of it; In the 
Ideal World. here is the firſt Venus, is allo 


the firſt Viridity ; for no Intelligible Nature re. 


cedes from ing by growing old. It com- 
municates this odere Sue ings as far 
as they” are Sabre t chis Venur, that is, as 
long as ,their due 755 
oo other antics of Ideal Beauty. are Illu- 
ſtration of the Intellect, Aglaia, Repletion of 
the Wilwich deſit ang joy, Euphreſyne. 
Of the Gries one 18 painged looking to 
A us; The continuation of gur Er e 
Ihe s with their, Faces 
n; the operations of 


Enus is ſaid to i torn of the Sea ; Mat. 


ny Form. 1 

Mind, Angels are many times expreſt by Wa- 
| wow {ot ef ms, The Wat fever 465 
vent n Gog*continually, fo Interpret 
Origen je [fome Pin s expound the d 
cean ( ſtiled by Homer Father of Gods and Men) 
this Angelick Mind, Principle and Fountain of 
all other Cgedtures; Gemſtius, Neptune; as 
Commander of all Waters, of all Minds, An- 
gelical ind Humane. This is that living Foun 
tain, whereof de that drinketh ſhall never 
thirſt: Theſe are the Waters whereon (David 
ſaith) God hath founded the World. | 
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P (the Aﬀivenct of Ideas proceeding 
from God) is ſtiled by Plato the Son of 
Meris (Counſel,) in Imitation of the Scrip. 
ture: *whence our Saviour by Dionyſius Arco 
Pagis is termed” the Angel of Countel, that is, 
the Meſſenger of God the Father; fo Abicen calls 
_ the figſt Cauſe conclliative, the Mind not ha- 
ving Idees from it felf but trom God, by whoſe 


jon continues. The 


che A 


gell XV. GT, 


; Oldeſt of the Gods ; They, as all other 
things, have a two-fold Being, Ideal and Na- 
rural. The firſt God in his natural Being was 
Love, who diſpencd theirs to all the reſt ; the 
laſt in his Ideal. Love was born in-the -De!: 
cent of the Ideas into the Angelick Mind;which 
could not be perfect till they, its Eſſence, were 


made ſo, by Love's Converſion to God. The An- 


gelick Mind owing its Natural Being to Love, 
the other Gods who ſucceeded this Mind, ne- 
ceſſarily are younger than He in their natural 
Being, though they precede him in their Ideal, 
as not born till theſe Ideas, though imperfectly, 
were joy ned to the informed Nature. 


Seck. XVI. 


before that of Love. Every Creature con- 
fiſts of two Natutes, Material, the imperteR, 
(which we here underſtand by Neceſſity) and 
Formal the occaſion of Perfection. Thar where- 
ot it moſt partakes is faid to be predominant, 
and. che Creature to be ſubject to it. Hence is 
Neceſſity (Matter) ſuppoted to Reign when 
the Ideas were Impertett, and all Imperfections 
to happen during that time : all Perfections at- 
ter Love began his Reign; for, when the Mind 


is] was by him Converted to God; that which be- 


fore was imperiet in her, was perfected. 


fects in this ſenſihle World, called Fate, depends 
on the Order of the Intelligible World, Provi- 
dence. Hence Platoniſts place Providence 7 — 
ordering of Ideas) in the firſt Mind, depending 
upon God, its ultimate end, to which it leads 


of thoſe Ideas, whereon Fate, the World's Or- 
der, depends, Commands it. | 

Fire is Divided into three parts, (Inh, La- 
chefis, and Atropos :* That which is one in 
Providence, indivifible in Eternity, when it 
comes into Time and Fate, is diviſible into Paſt, 
Preſent, and Future. Others apply Atropos 
to the fixed Sphere, Cpt ho, to the ſeven Planets, 
Larheſis xo ſublunary things. el 

Temporal Corporeal things only ate ſubjected 
to Fate; the Rational Soul being Incorfſoreal, 


dence, to ſerve which is true Liberty, 
whom the Will (obeying its Laws) is led to 
uiſition of her defired end. And as of- 
ten as ſhe endea vous to looſe her ſelf from this 
e of Free, ſhe becomes a Servant and 
Slave to Fate, of whom before ſhe was the Mi- 
ſtreſs. To deviate from the Laws of Pfevidenc, 
is, to forſake Reaſon to follow Senſe and 
Irrational Appetite, Which being Carporeal, are 
under Fate; he that ferves theſe, is much more 
a Servant than thoſe he ſerves. 


Counſel ſhe receiverh Knowledge and Art to 
frame this vile World. * 


4 


R EY Set. 


all other things. Thus Vers, being the Order 


predominates over it; but is ſubjected to Provi- 


Ove * according to Plato, is Toungeſt and <mmnol. 


4 & HE Kingdom of Neceſſity is ſaid to be Pla. Smpo. 


„ n VIE. 
G LC 1 1 fm i ſaid to commend Fate. The Order f Plat Sof 
) 0 ER + + and Concatenation of Cauſes and Et. 
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Sec. XVII. 


A S from God. Ideas deſcend into the Ange. 

lick Mind, by which the Love of Intel- 
lectual Beauty is begot in her, called Divine 
Love; ſo the ſame Ideas } deſcend from the 
Angelick Mind. into the Rational Soul, ſo much 
the more imperfect in her, às ſhe wants of An- 
gelical Perfection: From theſe Springs Humane 


e. Plato diſcourſeth of the firſt, Plotinus| material droſs, and transformed 


of the latter „ who by the ſame Argument, 
whereby he proves Ideas not Accidental but 
Subſtantial in the Ange/ic& mind, evinceth like: 


wiſe the ſpecifical Reaſons, the Ideas in the. 
Soul to be ſubſtantial,” terming the Soul Venus] 
ious ſpendid Love, in reſpe&t of 


as having a f 
theſe ſplecifical Reaſons. 


| Set. XIX. 


Ulgar Love is the Appetite of ſenſible 
Beauty through corporeal fight. The cauſe 
of this Beauty is the viſhle Heaven by its mo- 
ving power. As our Motive Faculty conſiſts in 
Muſcles and Nerves (the Inſtruments of its O- 
peration,) ſo the Motive Faculty of Heaven is 
fitted with a Body proper for Circular Sempi- 
ternal Motion : Through which Body the Soul 
(as a Painter with his Pencil) changeth this 
inferiour Matter into various Forms. Thus 
vulgar Venus (the Beauty of material Forms) 
hath her caſual being from the moving power 
of the Heavens, her formal from colour, en- 
lightned by the viſible Sun, as Ideas by the in- 
viſible ; her participate in the Figure andy juſt 
order of parts communicated to fight by medi. 
ation of Light and Colour, by whole intereſt 
only it procures Love. 1 


S when the lla deſtend into the Mind, 
there ariſeth a deſire of enjoying that 
from vrhence this Ideal Beauty comes; ſo when 
the ſpecies of ſenſible Beauty flow into the Eye, 
there ſprings a twfold Appetite of Union with 
that, whence this Beauty is derived one 
Senſual, the other Rational; the Principles of 
Beſtial and Humane Love. If we follow Senſe, 
we judge the Body wherein we behold this 
Beauty, to be its Fountain; whence proceeds a 
defire of Coition, the moſt intimate union with 
it: This is the Love of irrational Creatures. 
But Reaſon knows, that the Body is ſo far from 
being its Original, that it is Deſtructive to it, 
and the more it is ſevered from the Body, the 
more it enjoys its on Nature 25 Dignity: 
we mult not fix with the Species of Senſe in the 
Body, but refine that Species from all Reliques 
of Corporeal Infection ä 
And becauſe Man 


2 


—— — 


8 may be underſtood by the 
Rational Soul, either conſidered apart, or in 


its union to the Body; in the firſt ſenſe, Hu- 


mane Love is the Image of the Celeſtial; in 
the ſecond, defire of ſenſible Beauty; this be. 
ing by the Soul abſtracted from Matter, and 
(as much as its Nature will allow.) made In. 
tellectual. The greater part of Men reach no 
higher than this; others more perfect, remem- 


(before immers d in the Body) beheld, are in- 
Hamed with an incredible deſire of reviewing it, 
in purſuit whereof, they ſeparate th * iy 
as much as poſſible from the Body, M which 
the Soul (returning to its firſt Mignity) becomes 
abſolute Miſtreſs. . This is the Image of Cele- 
ſtial Love, by which Man arileth from one Per- 
fection to another, till his Soul Chute 
to the Intellect) is made an Angel. Purged from 
to ſpiritual 
unts up to 


flame by this Divine Power, he 


the Intelligible Heaven, and by reſts in his 
Fathers i 3 
r » See. XXI. 4 9 


77 , 
| Igar Love is only in Souls immerſt in 
V matter, and overcome by 455 or at leaſt 
hindred by perturbations and paſſions. Angelic 


Love is in the Intellect, Eternal as it. Yer but 


inferr d, the greater part turning from the In. 
tellect to ſenſible things.” OY gorporeal cares. 
But ſo perfect are chels Celeſtial Souls, that 
they can ,diſcharge botf Functiqns, Rule the 

y, yet not be faken off from Contemplati- 
on of Superiors : Thele the Poets, pe by 
Janus with twq Faces,” ore focking yward 
ypon Senfible th 75 he other on. elligi- 
ble: leſs, perfect Sobls have but one 


ace, and 
when they turn that? ti the Body, cannot ſee 
the Intellect, being 5 


e Ke the 


— * echte Ae reof: 

ly, neg 1 B 2 Dee 
ness dee uk f e the inal to 
apply 1 4 361 — Government, 
are by Divine Providence co to cadu 
Cee ble Bodies, Iooſed from which, ther 
may in a ſhort time, if they fail not themſelves, 


return to their Intellectual felicity. Other Souls 


not hindred from Speculation, are tied to Eter- 


[nal Incorruptible Bodlgg. 748. 4 - 


| _ Celeſtial Souls theifid&ſientd- by Janus, as 
the Principles of Tich [v7 ie We 
behold the Ideal Beau n'the ee, to love 
it perpetually ; and "inferigur: ſeulible things, 
not to deſire their Beauty kita communicate 
this other to them. Our I 
to the Body, are in ike manfter GonbleFaced ; 
but, ate then as it were, cleft aſufder, retain- 


others . . | f. 
Thus is vulger Love inconſiſtent witly the Ce- 
leſtial; and many Raviſhed at the fight of In- 
tellectual Beauty, become” blind to fenſible; 
imply'd by Callimac hurt, Hymn 5. in the Fa- 
ble of Hreſſas, Who viewing Pallas naked, loſt 
his ſight; yet by her was made a Prophet, clo- 
ſing the Eyes of his Body, ſhe opened thoſe of 
his Mind, by which he beheld both the preſent 
and future. The GhofSot. Achilles which inſpi- 
red Homer with all Intellectual Conternplations 
in Poetry, r him of corpoteal fight. 
Though Celeſtial * Love liveth eternally in 
the Intellect of every Soul; yet only thoſe few 
make ule of it, who dtellning the care of the 
Body, can with St. Pau ay, Whether in the 


{tate a Man ſomerimes arrives; bur. continues 
there buta while, as we ſee in Eceleſiaſten. 


2 


* 


P RN 


| bring that more ret Beauty which the Soul | | 


ved of their Contem- 


„before united 5 


ing but one; which as they turn to Sither ob- ; 
ject, Sentual or Intelleckual, is deprived'of the 
| "Ad: 3 vat... ; 


Body, or out of the Body bey no not. To which 


Vi 


* 


- 
. * 
„ OI 
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V. _ ANU 


Sen. XXII. 


T Hus in our Squl ( naturally indifferent to 
Senſible or Intelligible Beauty) there may 


*, 


be three Loves; one in the Intel Angelical ; 
the ſecond Humane; The third Senſual: The 
two latter are:converſant abòut the ſame ob- 
jet, Coporeal Beauty; the ſenſual fixeth its 
tention wholly in it; the Humane ſeparates 
it from Matter. The greater part of Man- 
chan theſe two; but they 
underſtandings are puriſied by Philoſo- 
hy, knowing Senſible Beauty oy be but = 
mage of another more perfect, leave it, and 
- which they have 
perſevere in this Mental Elevation, * 
| n 


kind £0 no furt 
whoſe 


defire to ſee the Celeftial, of 
already a Taſt in their Rememb 


obtain it: and recover that which 


them from the eb Jer they were not ſen- 


fible of, being directed by other Objects. 
The Sonnet. 


J. 71 
1 Ove, ( whoſe Hand guides my Heart's ftrit 


Reins, - 

Nor, tho be Govern it, diſdains 
To feed the Fire with pious care 
Which firſt himſelf enkindled there.) 
Commands my backward Soul to tell 
What Flames within her Boſom dell; 
Fear would perſwade her to decline 
The Charge of ſuch a high Defien; 
But all ber weak Relufance fails, 
*Gainſt greater Force no Force avails. 
Love to advance her Flight will lend 

Thoſe Wings by which he did deſcend 
Into my Heart, where be to reſt, 
For ever, long ſince built his Neſt: 
I, what from thence he diftates, write, 
And Draw him thus by bis own Light. 


II. 
. | 
190 Rowing 1. rom the Sacred Spring 
O wncreated good, I fing : f 


When Born; how Heaven he moves; the Soul 
Informs , and doth the World controul; 
ow cloſely lurking in the heart, 
With his 1 Weapons ſubtle art 
From heavy Earth he Man unties, 
Enforcing him to reach the Skies. 
How &indled, how be flames, how burns, 
5 what Laws guided now he turns 
o Heaven, now to the Earth deſcexds 
Now reſts *twixt both, to neither bends. 
Apollo, Thee I Invocate, we 
Bowing beneath ſo great a weight. 
Love, Guide me"(brough this dark deſign, 
And imp my 5 2 wings with thine. 


p III. 


W from true Heaven the Sacred Sun 
Into th Angelic Mind did run, 
And with enliven d Leaves adorn, . 

Beſtowing Form on his firſt-born; 

Inflaming by innate deſires, 

She to ber chieſeſt good aſpires ; 

Hy which Reverſion her rich 1 

With various Figures is impreſſ; 


Eacitim ev 


2 by this Love Yeh ea | 

nto the Sun, for who urn, 

This flame, EA by the 'Light that hhin'd 

From Heaven, into th Angelick Mind, 

Is Elgeſt Love's Religions Ry, 

By Wealth and Want begot thor D -. * 

When Heav'n brought forth ibe Qicen, tox 
Hand Were CARD uren 

The OprisPice er dathi (mm t \\ \\ 


— 


hay * r 
. IV. 1 ö ext * 4 ö 
of * Win 3 ran e — b 
9 f-— Born in Amorous Cypeis Aung 
The Sun of cher. bright. Rruaty cvafm. 


From this our firflidefire accruets, 
Which in new Fetters.caugbt., purſues - >. 
The honou#ble path thut guide: 
here our Eterna gu d ſide s. 


Hy this the Fire, throdghrgobdſe fair * 
Life from above ta Mantind flreams, th 0 


Is kindledart aur hrarts tobich glu 5 


Dying, yet dying grrate gro; 


By this ih Immortal Fountain flows, 
Which all Heaven forms beloto, beſtows ; 


By this deſcends that ſhower of Light 


Which upwards doth our minds invite; 


And Souls with Sacred luſtre fire. 


V. 


S God doth to the Mind diſpence 

Its Being, Life, Intelligence, 
So doth the Mind the Soul acquaint 
How i Underſtand, to Move, to Paint; 
She thus prepar d, the Sun-that ſhines - 
In the Eternal Breaſts deſigns, 
And here what ſhe includes diffuſes, 
thing that afes { 6% Ma 
Motion and Senſe ( beneath her State) 
To Liue, to Know, to Operate. . © * 
Inferwur Venus hence took Birth; Mo 
Who ſhines in Heaven, but lives on Earth, 
And ver the World ber ſhadow ſpreade: 
The Elder in the Sun's Glaſs reads 
Her Face, through the confuſed teen 
Of a dark ſhade obſcurely ſeen , 
She Luſtre from the Sun receives, 
And to the Other Luſtre gives; 
Celeſtial Love on this depends, 
The leanger, vulgar Love attends, 


VI. | 5th 


Orm'd by th* Eternal Look of God. 
'  Fromthe Sun's moſt ſublime abode, 
The Soul deſ#ends into Man's Heart, 


Imprinting there with wondrous Art 
What 


worth ſhe borrow'd of her Star, 
And brought in her Celeſtial Carr , 
As well as Humane Matter yields, 
She thus her Curious Manſion Builds, 


Let all thoſe Flames from the Devine 


1 eg differently decline: 

e Sun, who's Figur d here, bis Beams 

Into another's Boſom ſtreams , 

In whoſe agreeing Soul be ſtays, 

And Gilde it with his Virtuors Rays, 

75 17 in _ Afﬀetion od, mY 

s thus by pleaſing Error fed. Ef [Sat 
4 2 J VII. The 
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IIR JN 3 mA ol 
** hear: where pies ng Brror in | 
a os. 5 itd 1 N N 
BHyrbr ? am zabt that in her ſhines \ 


(A rare Celef 11 Gi 9, , refs i Prat) 
And by deg fe at ee 

To her firſt 5 2 red ſpring: _ 
From this Did Loot, his Sun paſſes 
Through three reſulgent B Burning. glaſſes, 


Kindling ull Be the Spirit, 
Ihe 2 ald Mart nber inh op 85 T 


The ri 7 by 7b Eye rf reed, 0 
Are to the Svule next andmaid br ought 


Who there 5 des: Sheò the. Breafhs | AY 
Sends them; reſomm a hut not Zee. 

The heart from Maren Brant paſte us 
Of many one\Conception\makesy oo 5 
And what were meunt hy Nature r D | 
DE * an one Picture ee Ich 


5 ar 1 a" 
. TAY a 
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He beart 2 Ta — to fee 
Within __ ber 28 ; 
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8 This, lite the Sur reflellin 5 


| Upon the Waters face, ft 

ly ſon Divins, font rs —— Light 1 
— 1 

toes Soul, à Beautyinore : A. 


| 

l 

K 2 here ta twinkle, an 

11 See ani pur fru s adars, 5 
/o ſees mo —— e 1: TY 00 
hon the Earth's vaſt Globe. Ar, 
But certain Luſtre; f hi true 
Sum trueſt Image now in bietw. A : 
The Soul thus entring intbe Mind, 

Ther ſuth uncertarnty doth nd. 
That. ſhe, to clearer Light applies: 
Aer aims, and neaq'tbe"; firſt Sun flies: 
She by his Spend Be gromas, 
Te on Su, i V foros 

| Upon 


Mind; Soul, Mari, and 4 
1 "Oe 
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BY hold! Love * the r Courſe 
That me beyond my ſcope would force. 
| Great Power ! if any Soul appears 

; Who fot alone the loſſoms wears, 

But of the rich Fruit is poſſeſt, 


we - 
* 
. = — 
* 
rarer — 


Zend him thy Light, * the reſt. 


— 


5 TY | The Third Parr: 


— 


” "4" 


O treat. of both Loves beds to 
different Sciences; Vulgar Love to 
Natural or Moral Philoſophy 3 Di- 
vine, to Theology or Meta Pyhcks 

Sole: diſcourſeth excellently. of — firſt in 
Eccleſiaſtzs,. as a Natural Philoſopher z in his 
Proverbs as a Moral: Of the ſecond in his Can 
ticles, eſteemed. the moſt Divine of All the 
Songs in r \_ 1 


Stanza. J. 


The chief Order Eſtabliſhed 5 Divine Wiſ- 
dom jn created things, is, that every inferiour 
Nature be immediat Governed by the Supe- 
riour z whom whillt ! it obeys, it is guarded 

from all ill, and led without any obſtruction 
to its determinate Felicity; but, it through too 
much Affection to its. own Libexy, and defire 
to prefer the Licentious Life before the profita- 
ble it Rebel from the Superiour Nature, it falls 
into a double inconvenience. F irſt, like a Ship, 
given over by the Pilot, it lights ſometimes on 
one Rock, ſometimes on another, without 
hope of reaching the Port. Secondly, it loſeth 
the Command it had over the Natures ſubjeCt- 
ed to it, as it hath deprived its Superiour of 
his. Irrational Nature 'is -Ruled by another, 
unfit for its B to Rule any. God 
by his ineffable Excellence provides for every 


thing, himſelf needs not the Providence of 
any « other : 


+ i 


Betwixt the two extras Y 


and Bruits, are FLY and Rational Souls,. G 
verning others, and Governed by others, The 5 
firſt icrarchy of Angels immediately illumi- 
nated by God, enlighten the next under them 
the laſt ( by Platoniſts termed Demons, by the 
ebrews I'D). as Guardians of Men are 
er over us as we over Irrationals. So P/al. 8. 
Whilſt the Angels continued ſubject to the 
Divine Power, they retained. their Authority 
over other Creatures; ; but when Lucifer and 
his Companions through inordinate love of his 
own Excellence, aſpired to be en God, 
and to be conſerved, as He, by their own 
ſtrength, they fell from Glory to extream Mi- 
ſery 3 and when they loſt the Priviledge they 
had over others, ſeeing us freed from their 
Empire, enviouſly every hour inſidiate our 
Good. The fame Order is in the leſſer World 
our Soul : the inferiour Faculties are dircRted 
by the Superiour, whom following they e 
not. The imaginative corrects the miſtakes 3 
outward Senſe; Reaſon is illuminated by the 
Intellect, nor do we at any time miſca 
but when the Imaginative will not give Crodic 
to Reaſon, or Reaſon confident of jt ſelf, re- 
fiſts the Intellect. In the deſideratiye the Ap- 
petite is Governed by the Rational, the Ratio- 


nal by the Intellectual, which our Poer implies, | 
laying, 


* ; [ Love 


Dar V. N E7 AT D.. | We. 4 


. — — ee... 


—— —— — 


| 5 a reſt but ſhadows and images of 
(Low, whoſe Hay, yy ny. Hewes dis) theſe 


Ins.” | , | 
975 — the acid REST 9 
Tbe Copnoſtithie ""IN'G art. Fre in wel I” — 


Head! the Deſiderative in the Heart: In every The light of Ideas eos. om God 
well ordered Soul, the R petite is Governed 1 N 


_— —_—— . 44 


by Intellectual Love: ; implied by the Meta * [——enlivened Tear os *. IO 
E Reins, borrowed. from Plato: in his : 
drus. REDO PY | _ The Metaphor of Leaves e the 2 
Iichard of Jupiter, where the Ideas were 5 
Ju to advance ” fg * wil lent. _ "Fed, 2. 10. E nlibened, as having in them Aves 
eWin m4 ach 2 40 Wor” | the pringiple of their operation, Intellecti ion 
"Tito my Ithe nobleltlife, as the Pfalmiſt, Grog me in. 


* 


| derſtanding, and I ſhall live. the Cabaliſt 
— Whenary 8 Vain is ad to deſeend|| to the ſecond Lb which is. LE Yao, attri- 
imply nor, that it leaves its own heigth to] butes the name of A „ 2 
ths own to us, but draws us up to it ſelf; 2 

its deſcending to us, is our aſtending to it; N beftrwing Ra, 
otherwiſe ſuch conjunction would be the i Imper- j 
fection of the Verrae, not the PRIOR of * © To Adorn denotes no more than ent 
who receives Wo A fection, büt Ideas are the ſubſtance of the 
; A Morn gl bY penn, therefore he adds 5 wing form, 
I. Iich though they come to rom without, 
er: ſhe receives not as accidents, but as her firſt in- 
[ Love pr from the 10 4 Spin . ©, Ptrinſecal ac: Which our Author Aan Wm 
O unereated good: 2 8 ee e 43 e i 435f 


From the Foutitain of Divine Goodpeſs in- þ 4 And ' by this Love exalted turns © , 
ber * Souls, in which that influx is termi-“ to the Sun, for whom. ſhe burns. |] 


[Men Born. Nc. 
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1 15 transforms the Lover into ** thing 
loy | 


. * ? 8 


— — 4 
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1 
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The Order e conveſio of lues [ Wealth and — » 
ſee Part 2, Sebt. | ee F 
Porus and Pen, 2. 10. A 

. how Hates he moves, the Soul 1 | "HL bY 
nforms,. arld doth the Or, controul. | . 055 ny 


16 


Of theſe three properties, Loye is not the e pro — of Celeſtial 8 5 are in a 
efficient: God produceth the Ideas in the” An. 8 2 | 


gelick Mind, the Mind illuſtrates the Soul“ | | 
with Ideal Beauty Heaven is moved b its _[-h new Fetters ag 
proper Soul: But, without Love, theſe Prit 
ciples do not operate: Ile is the cauſe of the] The Soul being peſt by the Body, her de- 
Muind's converſion to God, and of the Soul's to | fire of IntelleQual ty lleeps; but awake 
the Mind; without which, the Ideas would | ned by Love, is by the nk Beauty of the; 


not deſcend into the one, nor the Specifick | Body, led at laft to their Fountain, God. 
Reaſons into the other: the Soul not illumi- ho f 
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nated by rheſe, could not elicite this ſenſible} - {(——which glow 2 8 
form out of Matter, by the morion of Hea- Dying, yet glowing greater Sie. | 
ven. 


4 Motion and Operation are the ſigns of Life, 
III. their priyation of Death: in him who applies 
himſelf to the Intellectual part, the rational 

When the firſt emanation from God (be and the ſenſitive fail; by the Rational he is 
Mind of Ha deſcended into the Angelick Man, by the Intellectual Communicates with 
ſhe, defiring their perfection, reverts Angels As Man he dies, revived an Angel. 

to God, obtaining of him what ſhe covets; Thus the Heart dies in the flames of Intellectual 
which the more fully ſhe poſſeſſeth, the more Love; yet conſumes not, but by this death 
I ſhe loves. T bis defire, ( Celeſtial: grows greater, receives a new and more ſub- 
Love,) born of the obſcure Mind and Ideas|lime Life. See in Plato the Teng of Alceſtes 


is explained in this Stanza: and Orpheus. 1 
rue Heaven — i 
| _. 
God who includes all AI Joins *s s| | | 17 $-21 THEY 1 
Heaven all ſenſible, /b. 2. Sect. Only Spiri ö V. This 1 
tual things, according to Platoniſts, are true Fi 
i 
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bk Mind, were as Colours and Figures in 


1 F 5 
5 — — 
1 Dis „ ge OV | | 
This Stanza. is a Deſcription. of Senfible 
ty. an 14 ; dd IJ 1 | 


[ The elder in the Sun's" plaſe reads 
er ace, through the confuſed ſcreen 
Of a dark ſhade vbfenrely feen. 


Senſible Light is the act and efficicy of Cor- 


; 


- 


eas in their deſcent into the inform Ange 


the Night: As he who by Moonlight ſeeth ſome 
fair Object, defires to view and enjoy it more 
fully in the day; fo the Mind, weakly behold: 
ing in her ſelf the Ideal Beauty dim and opa. 
cous(which ourAuthor calls the Sten of a dark 
ſhade ) by teaſon of the "Night of her Imper: 
ion, turns like the Moon) to the Eternal 

to petfett her Beauty dy him; to whom 
addreſſing her ſelf, ſhe becomes Intelligible 
Light; clearing dhe Beauty of Celeſtial Ven, 
= Ans it viſible to the eye of the ff 
ind. N 1 | 1 
In Senfible Beauty we. confider firſt the Ob- 


Ideas. | | 
VI, Vn, vim. 


Corpoxeal Beauty implies, firſt, the materi-P | 
prehenſible, by any particular Intellect, ſhe, 
parts, of as much as in her lies, endeavours to be united 


al diſpoſition of the Body, * Quan 
tity in the proportion and diſtance of 


cal; Spiritual Light of Iptelligivle Beauty, p 


fulneſs in the Body, is.4 certain ſign of Pere 


uty, and conſidering that every thing foun- 
Matter is pagticular, ſhe concludes this 
Univerſality proceeds not from the outward Ob- 
but her Intrinſecal Power; and Reaſons 


ouds, it will appear more perſpicuous: thus 
finds the Image of 


ho in fulneſs of her Beauty not being com- 


quality in Figure and Colour: Secondly; a{to the firſt Mind, the chiefeſt of Creatures, and 


certain quality which cannot be 1 by 


any term better than Gracefulneß, fhining in 


all that is fair : This is p operly Venus, Beau-|th 
ich kindles the Fire of Love in Man. 


wh 
180 . who affirm it 8. md the dif. 
8 ion of the Body, the Sight, Figure, and 
Colour of rem 4. eaſily confuted by ex- 
perience. We ſee many Perſons Exact and 


unaccuſtomable in every part, deſtitute of this 
Grace and Corgglinels ; others leſs perfect in 

Wnditions, excellently graceful 
and comely ; Thus Catullus, | "3 


thoſe particlar 


Many think Quintia Bearuteous, Fair, and tall, 
An 


reight ſhe is, apart I grant ber all: | 


But altogether Beauteous I deny; 


For, not one Grace doth that large ſhape. 


if. «OR | 


He grants her Perfection of Quality, Figure, 


general Habitation of Ideal Beauty, obtaining 
this, ſhe terminates and fixeth her Journey : 
this is the ſixth and laſt degree: They are all 
imply'd in the 6, 7; and 8 Stanzo's. 


| [ Forn'd by #* Eternal look, &c.] 


Plutoniſts affirm ſome Souls ate of the Na- 
ture of Saturn, others of Fupiter, or ſome 
other Planer; meaning, one Soul hath more 
onformity in its Nature with the Soul of the 
eaven of Saturn, than with that of Zuprer. 


and ſa on the contrary ; of which there can be no 


Internal Cauſe aſſigned; the External is God, 
who (as Plato in his I:mens) Soweth and Scar- 
tereth Souls, ſome in the Moon, others in 
other Planets and Stars, the Inſtruments cf 
Time. | * 

Many imagine the Rational Soul deſcen- 


and Quantity ; yet not allows her handſome, as ding from her Star, in her Vehiculum Cæleſte, 
wanting this Grace. This then muft by con- of her ſelf forms the Body, to which by that 
ſequence be aſcribed to the Soul, which when Medium ſhe is united : Our Author upon theſe 
perfect and lucid, transfuſeth even into the grounds ſappoſeth, that into the Vehicu/um of 
ody ſome Beams of irs Splendor. When the Soul, by her endued with Power to form 
Moſes came from the Divine Viſion in the the Body, is infuſed from her Star a particular 
Mount, his Face did ſhine fo exceedinly, that formative vertue,diſtinTt according to that Star; 
the People could not behold it unleſs veiled. [ts the Aſpedt of one is Saturnina, 9 
FR | | | ovial, 
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— a 7 


o 


IP D d r 


— — 


TA c. in their looks were read the naruge| 


of their Souls: ” 


But becauſe infeffonr Natter is not ever obe 
dient to the Stamp, ne Virtue of the Wie Et. 
0 


not alwa ays equally-expreſt in 7 — 


| that two 
2 Mare 


ne conſiſts being 


Figure. than ey Phat 15 5 


pleat is in this 


that the Fig of ty 1 ON bag 19105 
vertue o the ſame 0 this Contormity aſi 


Loye. 


_ [From the Sun's moſt Sublini abode.) 


i-»by, which, Souls | 
according to the 1 deſcend, OT 
by Capricorn, . Cancer 1s the ouſe 15 e 
Moon, wo predominates over the vital, parts; 
e f 


1 Heart in which Affe 2251 11 1 br ed 


The Tropick. of Cancer; 


Capricorn of SOS, a obs 
tion. ; 


us by pleaſing Error, 


Freanently. if not ni the $; 
chat which 2 loves wee Beaut 
1 he beholds it in the Image his. 


SOIT” 


ure formed of ir; ſo much fairer as more ſeparate 
from Matter, the Principle of Deformity; be- 
ſides, the Soul is more indulgent in her Affecti. 
on to this Species conſidering it is her own Child, 
a in her imagination. 5 


55 [( Sun paſſes 


| Thong? thre: 22 Burning glaſſes ; 


e flowing from God, Beautifics the 
the Rational ature, and the Senft- 


ES, Soubs 1 fo Hand- we] | 


'Þ' me Imaginative 


: 


U, the Bri, . 
* The reſi an Mes b here | nk for tbe Soul, 


—— 4 


f Abel ing the Fountain of 
Pot ot en 1 
tion from the De- 


be ee 
tere yer not reduc d to perfect 
free wit ur which, * Beauty is 


5oul bath 


* ex etl. 
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am, 


+ Plat. de a. cuments of his Uncle Plato, t who (as he uſed 
dulat. Cx ami. to ſay) Reformed Speuſippus's Life after the 
ci diſccim Pattern of bis own. 


He, * Plato had four Kinfivomen, Daughters 


13 - N oats 7 13A E | ST Ed EH 4 ps ANCIENT J * — 
Stag 123165 mon : a 8 EN 
Sema dr b eber Fil Ne _ 
— n 12 | 2 11 
— anne 
. —— - — —— 5 Fe S ; 
—̃ — — SF. * 
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5 
Dy — = . Put. 
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7 8 ů _—_—_  — | 
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—————— FW 70 =P. 
Lirt. 
— N Lat. 
SPV SIPPVS. , | * b. 
. | | o | Laert. 
C H A P. + 1 a | 
© Hes Life. | . Epiſt.a 
ay 1. 
0 . N 0 ' 
| | : 1 Py | Stab. 
2 PEUSIPP US was an Athenian, born at | of his Nieces; the eldeſt of theſe he. Married 35 
a Mirrhynus L wich belonged to the Pandio-| ro'Speuſippus, with a ſmall Poxtion, thiry Mine, 
nian Tribe] his Father named HEurymedon, his which Dionyſius had ſent him: To this ſumm Lat. 
IP Mother Potone, Siſter to Plato. up Chio, glad of the Occaſion, added a Talent, 
* en. * He was brought up in the Domeſtick Do- | which Speaſippur earneſtly refuſed, until at la 


he was overcome by the juſt importunities o 
the other to receive it, ene that he 
it not as Money, but as Kindneſs; that ſuch 


gifts were to be entertained, for they encreaſed 
Honour, 


- 


— — 


PART 


* 
» 
a. 


SPEUSIPPOS 


—_— 


Lift, 


lu. vi. hin. continually in company with him, more than 


1 


the Community, and mutual aſſiſtance of Ma- 


thoſe things, which Jocrates conceived not 


honour, the reſt were diſhonourable z that he 
ought to accept of the good-will, though he 


deſpiſed the Money. The reſt of thoſe Vir- D 


gins were married richly to Athenians, onl 
Speufippus, wh beſt deſerved, was poor. Wit 
theſe Arguments Speuſippus was induced to 
accept of Chios gift; whereat Cho much con- 
gratulated his own good Fortune, as having 
laid hold of- an oc 


When Dion came to Athens, Speuſippas was 


any other Friend there, by Plato's Advice, to 
ſoften and divert Dions Humour, with a 
facile Companion, ſuch as he knew Speu/epprs 
to be; and that withal, he knew diſcreetly how 
to obſerve time and place in his Mirth : 
whence Timon (in Sillis) calls him, a good Feſter. 

The laſt time that Plato upon the importu- 
nity of Driony/ius, went to Sictly, Speuſippus ac 


companied him. Whilſt they lived at Sr. 


cuſe, Spenſippus kept more Company with the 
5 Ng « 45g Plato did, and tag more 
into their Minds, at firft they were afraid to 
ſpeak freely to him, miſtruſting him to be one 
of Diomyſi's Spies: But within a while 
they began to confide in him, and all agreed 
in this, to pray Dion to come to them, and not 
to take care for - Ships, Men or Horſes, but to 


hire a Ship for his own Paſſage ; for the Sici-| 


lians deſired no more, than that he. would lend 
them his Name and Perſon againft the Tyrant. 
Te at his return to Athens, perſwaded 
Dion to War againft Dionyſius, and deliver 
Sicily from the Bondage of Tyranny, aſſuring 
him the Country would receive him gladly. 
Dion upon this Information received ſuch en- 
couragement, that he began ſecretly to le 
Men: The Philoſophers much advanced his 


Defign: When he went to Sicily, he beſtowed | 


a Country-Houſe , which he had purchaſed: 


TO 


n, ſuch, as perhaps, ſaith | 
he, I ſhall not meet again in all my Life, | 


eight 


. 
8 


Having continued Maſter of the School 


ears, he atlaſt, by reaſon of his infirm 


iſpoſition, much debilitated by the Palſie, 
lent to Aenocrates, deſiring him to come and 
take from him the Government of the School, 
which Xenocyates dic. | 


CHAP. UI. 
Lie Writings, 


H wrote + many things, chiefly in Philo- f Lr. Suid, 


ſophy, Commentaries and Dialogues, of 


which were 


us the Cyrenaick. 


11. 


Of Philoſophy 1. 


Of Friendſhip 1. 


The Philoſop 


her 1. 


To Cepbalus 1. 
Cephalus 1. 


Clinomachus, or Lyſias 1. —_— 


The Citizen 1. - 
. Of the Soul 1. 


1o Gryllus 1. 


Ariftippus 1. . 3 
"The Confutation of "Arts i = 
Commentary Dialogues. ©  & 
Artificial 1. _ oF 


er r of likeneſs in things 10ñx] 


Diviſions and Arguments to things like. - 
Of the Genu r and Species of” Examples, © 
To Amartirus. NS | 3 _ 

Encomium of Plato. Y ar 


fince his coming to Athens, upon Speufipps. | 


- — - * 


CHAP. Ii. 
His Profeſſion of Philoſophy... 


P dying, in the firſt year of the 18th 
Olympiad, Theophilus being Archon, Speu. 
ſippus ſucceeded him in the School of the Acade- | 
my, t whom he followed alfo in his Doctrine. 

He firſt, as Theodbrur affirms, looked into 


thematical Di N did into that of 
the Philoſophica | Ic 
* He firſt, according to Cænæus, declared 


to be divulged, the ſame perhaps which Gce- 
ro calls uu, of Tſocrates. 

* He affirmed, that the Mind was not the 
ſame, either with Good or One; but of a pe- 
culiar Nature proper to it felf 

He ſetup in the School which Plato had 
vail b of * _ 

CExa oney of his Diſciples, contr 
tothe —— of Plaro, Fe I 
Ihe two Women who were Plato's Auditors, 
Laſthenia the Mantinean, and Axiothea the 


Epiſites to Dion, Dionyſius, Philip E 10 
| of 7 * > ip, vu 5 


Definitions, of all 


e. Marbematicinn. 


Mandrobulus. © 


ras. L232. 01.08 


e Writings the only 


extant. 


Orders of Commentaries. 


Verſes. 


* Phzoorinus, in the ſecond of his Commen-· * Leer 


taries, fairh, That 
for his Books. | 


Ariſtotle paid three Talents 


1 — 


H* was(as Timotheus ſaith )very inſim of 


carried up and down the Academy in a Kind'of 
4 running Chair: Riding in this manner, He one 
day met Dzogenes, whom ſaluting, he ſaid, Joy 
be with you: But not with you; anſwered D- 
genes, who can endure to live bing e that con. 


* 6 „ * 


CAAP. IV. 
Vis Death. 


f 9 o 5d z 


« HY 
\ 3t1% 179 . 


Body, * inſomuch that he was-fain'to be! LOW \ 4 


Dzo- _ A cu. 


dition. At length he dyed willingly through 
Grief; as Laertius affirms, who elſewhere citing 
Plutarch in the Lives of Lyfander ini Sf [, 


faith, He died but th 
no ſuch thing extant in Plutarccgcg. 


Pbilaſian, heard Speuſippus likewiſe. 


He died of the Phihiriaſis; but thete is 
] 
Dad „Though 
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210 XENOCRATES. 
e Laert. Though he followed Plato in his Opini- for Avarice and Voluptuouſneſs, he objects 
ons; yet he did not imitate his Temper, for his Collections of Money from many Perſons z 
, he was auſtere, cholerick, and had not ſo great | his Love to Laſthenia, the Sardian Curtezan , 


command over his Pleaſures. In anger he 
.threw a Dog into a Well, and indulging to 
Pleaſure, he went to the Marriage of Caſſern- 
der, in Macedonia: He was alſo ſo great a Lo- 
ver of. Money, that ſome Poems which he 
had written, not very good, he ſung publick- 
ly for gain: For which Vices, Dionyſius writing 
to him, thus derides him: And we may learn 
Philoſophy from our Arcadian She-Scholar. Plato 
* took no Mom of his Scholars you exatt it whether 


after all this adding, Why do you accuſe us of 
Avarice, who your ſelf omit not any ſordid to 
of gain? Did not you after Hermias's Debt was y.4 
tisfied, make Collettions in his Name amongſt huis 
Friends, to your own uſe £ | 

Toa rich Man in love with a deformed _ 
Perſon ; What need you her, faith he? for ten Laert. 
Talents you may have a bandſomer. 

To him Simonides wrote Hiſtories, wherein 
he related the actions of Dion and Bion. 


„„ „ They are willing or not. Athengus Cites the 5 There was another Speuſippus, a Phyſician 

n Epiſtle, F ice he had reproached him of Alexandria. V Tf x 

XENOC RAT ES. 
CHAPFL 
His Country, Parents, and living with Plato. 

Enocrates was of Chalcedon, Son of | mory through Age much decay'd, Ariftorle 
1 * Agatho, or b Agathenor. From the] fell upon him with ſubtle Sophiſtical queſtions, 
b Sud. Years of his Life $2. which in all] whereupon Plato gave over walking in publick 


probability ended when Palemo ſuc. 
ſceded in the School, the firſt Year of the 1 16th 
Olympiad : It may be gathered that he was born 
in the fourth Year of the 95th Olympiad. He 
heard P/ato from his Childhood. He was dull 
of Apprehenfion; whence Plato comparing him 
with AriRotle, ſaid, One needs a Spur, the other 
a Bridle ,, what an Aſs and what an Horſe have 
Ito Toak together ! He was ſevere, and had a 
ſad Look, for which reaſon Plato oft ſaid to 
him, Xenocrates, 'Sacrifice to the Graces, which 
was an uſtal Phraſe to Melancholy People. 
Another time Plato ſharply reprehended 
the roughnefs of his Diſpoſition , which he 
took quietly and unmoved ; ſaying to one that 
| inſtigated him to reply in his own defence, No, 
this 3s an Advantage to me. © 
* He accompanied Plato in his Voyage to 
Sicily, e where at a drinking Feaſt, with Dio. 
nyſius, being honoured with a Wreath of Gold, 
inſtead of a Garland of Flowers ; which were 
beſtowed upon the Gueſts upon ſuch Occaſions, 
when he went away, he put it upon the Statue 
of Mercury, where they uſed to leave their or- 
Vina, Garments. ©. wr IF? 
„ £,when; Dionyſius fell out with Plato, and 


* 
BY off... his 


Py x\ 1 Ys 
N ahrgatnes to find on har Sende t 555 
Head, Aenocrates mai Eamwer,ngr before he hat 
cat 2h hes ſhewing his; own... +. 

g Var. bf. 3. len Jen 

79. Ren a N | jo 
with his Dliciples:came- to Plato. . Speu/ippus 
wen at N dns, ſick, and therefore could not be 
with Put. Plato being fourſcore years old, 
(which falls upon the fourth Vear of the 107th 
Olympiad, the Year before his Death) his Me- 
odT 1 


faith, that ,Xenocrates , having ta. 
a Journey into his own Country, Ariſtotle 


and retired with his Friends to his own Houſe. 
At the 2 EY Te ds A, Kenocrates re- 
turning from his Trav S Ariſtotle walkin 
where he had left Plato, and alte that he — 
his Friends, when they went out of the School 
went not to Plato, but to ſome other part of 
the City, he asked one there preſent, what 
was become of Plato, thinking he had been 
Sick; the other anſwered, he is not Sick, but 
Ariſtotle hath moleſted him, and driven him out 
of the School, ſo that now he teacheth Philo- 
ſophy in his own Garden. Aenocrates hearing 
this, went immediately to Plato, whom he 
found diſcourſing to his Diſciples, perſons of 
great worth and eminence. As ſoon as he had 
ended his Diſcourſe, he ſaluted Xenocrates, as 
he uſed, very kindly, and Aenocrates him. 
When the Company was diſmiſt, Xenocrares , 
without ſpeaking a word of it to Plato, getting 
his Friends W aa after he had chid Speu/cp- 
pus for permitting Ariſtotle to poſſels t 
School, made a Head againſt Ar/torle, and op- 
ſed him with his utmoſt force, until at laſt 
re-inſtated him in the School. Thus AÆlian. 
But this Story, which he acknowledgeth to 
have taken up no better Authority than vul- 
gar Report, dilagrees with many Circumſtances 
of Ariſtotle's Lite, ſupported by far more cre- 


. * 


dible Teſtimonies. 


CHAP. 


N OC NTT EN 


211 


CH AP. II. 
His Profeſſion of Philoſophy. 


Fter Speuſippus had held the School eight 
A years, finding himſelf not able to continue 
that charge any longer, he ſent to :Xenocrates, 
intreating him to take it upon him, which Ae. 
nocrates did à in the ſecond year of the 110th 
Olymdiad , Lifimachides being Archon, not 
without emulation and diſſenſion with the Pe- 
ripateticks, for Ariſtotle , at his return out 
of Macedonia, find ing Aenocres poſſeſſed of 
the Academy, inſtitured a. School in oppoſi. 
tion to him, in the Lycæum ſaying, 


Silent to be now moſt diſgraceful were, 
And ſee Renocrates poſſeſs the Chair. 


© Some affirm, that Alexander falling out 
with Ariſtotle, to vex him, ſent a Preſent to 
Xenocrates, of fifty Talents, whereof Xeno- 
crates. took but 3000 Atticks, and ſent back 
the reſt, ſaying , That he needed it moſt that 
was to maintain ſo many. Or, as e Stobæus re. 
lares it, * 
ter his uſual Faſhion, Go and tell Alexander, 
ſaith he, that after the rate I live, I ſhall not 
need fifty Talents in all my Life. The Mo. 
ney being brought back to Alexander, he ask- 
ed, if Xenocrates had not any Friend, adding 
that as for his own Friends, the Wealth of Da- 
Tits Was too. little for them. a 

+ He aſſerted Unity and Duality to be Gods, 
the fuſt as it were 


f Feb, Eth. 
vm, 77. 


$36, Eth. 
Pi. 1. 3. 


called alſo Jupiter, the Odd, and the Mind 
The other, as it were Female, and the Mother 
commanding all things under Heaven. This 
he called the Mind of the Univerſe. He like. 
wiſe atierts Heaven to be Divine, and the fiery 
Stars to be Olympian Gods, the reſt ſubluna- 
ry inviſible Deities, which petmeate through 
theElements of Matter, whereof that which 
paſſeth through the Air is called Juno, that 
which through the Water, Neptune, that which 
through the Earth,Ceres. This the Soi borrow 
ed from him, as he the formet irom Plato. 
He continued Maſter of the School twen- 


and fixth Olympiad ;*rhen his Diſciple- Po/e- 
mo ſucceeded him. During that time, he lived 
very retired in the Academy ; and if at any 
time he went into the City, all the Trades. 
men and other People thronged to ſee him. 
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lic Vertues and Apothig 
F 


t A Mongſt hir other Vertues, he was very 

A remarkable for his Continencg, of which 
there is this Inſtance : Phyyne, a famous Ahe. 
nian Curtezan, having laid a Wager with ſome 
Young Men his Diſciples, chat he could not 
reſiſt her Enticements, ſtole privately into his 
Bed; The next Morning being queſtion'd and 


— 


entertained the Meſſenger af. 


| > Maſculine,' in the nature | 
of a Father, reigning in Heaven, Whom he 


ty five years, until the firſt year of the hundred 


+ 


—  ——— cc ů —ͤ 


ger they laid was of a Man, not of a Stone. 
To this end he uſed to mortifie himſelf by in- 
cition, and cauterifing of his Fleſh. 

t His Wiſdom and Sanctity was much re- + Val. mas. 2. 
vetenced by Athenians, for being to give his 10. Cic. po 
Teſtimony, and to ſwear, as the cuſtom was, 54% Lot 
that he ſpoke nothing but truth, the Judges 
all ro up, and cried out, that he ſhould not 
Swear, indulging that to his Sincerity, which 
they did not allow to one another. | 
.. * Being ſent with others to PH on an Em. Laer. 
baſſy, the reſt received Gifts from him, and 
went to treat in private with him; Arnocrates 
did neither, and for that part was not invited 
by him - The Ambaſſadours returning to 
Athens, ſaid, that Xenocrates went along with 
them to no purpoſe : Whereupon the A/ he. 
mans were ready to impoſe a mult upon him; 
but when they underſtood by him, that they 
were at that time to conſider chiefly concern- 
ing the Common-wealth, Phi/zp having cor- 
rupted the reſt with Gifts, and that he would 
not accept any, they beſtowed. double Ho- 

[nours upon him. Philip ſaid afterwards, that 
of thoſe who came to him, only Aenocrates 

would not take any Gifts. | 

Being ſent in the time of the Lamiack War 

(which was about the ſecond year of the hun- 

dred and fourth Olympiad) Ambaſſador to A. 

li pater, about the redemption of ſome Arhenien 

Priſoners, Antipater invited him to fit down to 

Supper, whereto he anſwered in the words of 


Ulyjes in Homer: 


oO ice, what Man ir there that is good, 
Before his friends are freed can think of food. 


Antipater was fo pleaſed with the inge- 

mous application of theſe Verſes, that he cau- 

ed the Priſoners immediately to. be et 

at Liberty. i ITO 
T His Clemency, ſaith Ælian, extended + 21. 6 

not only to Men, but, often to irrational Crea- j;j. 30. . 

tures, as once, when a Sparrow, purſued by Laert. 

a Hawk, flew to his Boſom, he. took ir, 

much pleaſed, and hid it till the Enemy were 

our of Sight; and when he thought it was 

our of Fear and danger, opening his Boſom, 

he let it go, ſaying, that he had not betrayed a 

Suppliant. 3 2 

Bion deriding him, he 1cfuſed to make v erf. 

any anſwer in his own Defence; for, a Trage- 

dy, ſaith he, being mocked by a Comedy, 

heeds not a Reply. . 

I To one, who though he neither had. learned 

Muſick, Geometry, nor Aſtronomy ; yet de- 


| re to be his Diſciple - Away, ſaich he, you 
Have not the bandles of Philoſo mh; Some af- 


firm he ſaid, I reach not to card Il .\ _ 

Antipater coming to Arheas, mer, and ſalu- 
ted him; which Salute he returned not, until he 
had made an end of the Diſcourſe he was a- 
bout. Ta 
' + He was nothing proud; he aſſi 


: gned a f % 
particular Buſineſs to every part of Tug 


the Day, Sob. Eh. 1 26. 


3 great part thereof to Meditation, one part to 
Silence. 

* Whenſdever he pierced a Veſſel of Wine, 
it was {9wred before he ſpent it, and the 


Stob. Ser. 3 94 


labght at by His Difciples, ſhe laid, che Wa- 


Broths that were made for him were often 
thrown 


d 2 


—"XENOGRATES. 


1 Laert. 


ſumed. 
cy 


thrown away the next day; whence: prover- 
bially was uſed, the Cheeſe of Kenocrates; of 
things that laſt well, and are. not cally 'cor> 


Holding his Peace at ſome derraQtive dif 
courſe ; they asked him why he ſpoke not? 
Bzcaiiſe, faith he, I have ſometimes repented of 
ſpeaking, but never of holding my Peace. 

Yet, this Man, faith Laer tius, becauſe he 


could not pay the ' Fine- impoſed upon Aliens, 


the Athenians ſold . Demetrius Phalerius bought | 


him, contenting both Parties, the Azhenans 
with their Tribute, Xexocrates with his Liberty: 


— TE 


of Fortitude 1. DR 1 | . 
Of One 1. . 
Of Idzas 1. 


Of Art 1. 
95 Gods 2. 

F the Soul 2. 8 29 1 
rn in 
| of Scemif | | 

wntificks 1. 

Of Philoſophy. . 

Of Ferzzald, inione 1. 
Arcbidemus, or of Fuſtice' 1. 


$34 << 44 * 


SN 


CHAP. IV. 
His Writing. 


4 


left many Writings, Verſes, exhorta- 


Hr 1 
H tions, and Orations, their Titles theſe. 


Of Nature 6 Books. 
Of Wiſdom 6 
Of Riches 1. 
Of Indefen 
0 ite 1. 
Of a Child 1. 
Of Continence 1. 
Of Profitable 1. 
Of Free 1. TORN WI 
© Of Death 1. which ſome conceive, to be; 
the fame with that which is extant 4- 
mongſt the ſpurious. Platonick Dialogues, 


thagorean Afſertions 1. - 
Solutions 2. | 
Drviſions 8. 
Poſitions 3. 
Of Dialettick 


1 ; 1 
; 14, & 15;&@ 16. N 
of Diſciplines concerning Diſtinflions 9. 
ncerning Ratiocination 9. 
Concerning Intelligence 4. 
Of Diſciplines 6. 1 29 
cerning Imelligence 2. 
Of Geometry . 
ommentaries 1. 
Contraries 1. yo 
. 
Hheor HER IT, © 
| G I. A ten 


under the Title of Axiachucd. 

G . 
Of Friendſhip 2, MT l : 
Of Equity 1. oy 
Of Contrary 2. 
_ Of Beatitude 2. 

Of Writing 1. 

V Memory 1. 

Of Falſe 1. 
Callicles 1. 


Of Prudence 2. . 13 — 1 | 


Oeconomick 1. 
of N ee Es | 3 
the Power of Law 1. 
Of a Commonwealth 1. © 
Sanctity 1. 2 
* That Vertue may be taught 1. 
of Exe. 3. © ä 


Of. Diſciples x; 
Of Juſtice 1. 
Of Vertue 2. 


| | cement, to Alexander concerning a Kingdom 4, 


" 
—_——— 


'0 
1 Verſe 343. 


” ancient, skilful in Taicks ; another of the ſame | 


ſche fourth faith he, a Philoſopher, who writ 
| *. th ſame, who, Suidas ſaith, was nothing in- 
| fifth, a Statuary, the fixth a Writer of Songs, 


Aftrologick' 6. 


To Tribus. 1 
Jo Hepheſtion. 
Geometry 2. 


1 EPS 4 : 12 


| es 8 - if 35 ob 97 

| | — 
| | His Death. | 
HI. died in the 8a year of His age by a fall 


% 


in the Night into the Bafin (whereinhe 

s drowned) probably in the firſt year of the 
116th Olympiad, for in that Year Polemo his 
Succeſſor took upon him the School. 
| Laertius faith, there were fix more of his 
Name, but mentions only five. One, very 


ity and Family with this Philoſopher, Au- 
or of the Oration upon the Death of Ar/moes 


Elegiack Verſe, but not : happily, perhaps 
riour to this Xenocrates for Continence ; the 


as Ariſtagenus affirm. 


ꝛ„ͤũͥ EMO 


ate rings — m AAN — wee  De 
— — 
% : . 
21 


p OIL E M O. 


a Tumult happening thereupon in tlie Fe NY 


JOLEM O was an benin of Oea, 
a Town belonging to the Oenian 
ribe, ] his Father % 


Chariot and Horſes. 


Polemo in his Youth was very Intem 


Street, to fupply his Extrayagances upon oc. 
caſion. Even in the 


upon the fame account. : 


thinking herſelf not not well uſed by him, ac- 
cuſed him «s peiegxiors gu- &, | * 7 7 
* Neither did he delight (ſaith Valerius Ma. 
ximus,) in Luxury only, but even in the in. 
— thereof. Oh a time, erwin from a 
Feaſt, not after the ſetting but ri 
Sun; and ſeeing the Door of Zenccyates the 
Philoſopher open, of Wine, ſmelling 
. 1weet of Unguents, cro with Garlands, 
richly attired, he ruſhed into his School which 
was filled with a Croud of, Learned 


| Perſons. 
Not contented with ſo rade an Intruſion, he 
fate down alfo , intending to make ſport at 
his excellent Eloquence, and prudent Precepts. 
Hereupon all were offended as the Affront 
deſerved, only Zenocrates, continuing the ſame 
Countenance-and Geſture, fell from the Dif: 
courſe in which he was, and began to ſpeak 
of Modeſty and Tem „with the gra- 
_ of whoſe Diſcourle,/Po 
to Repentance, fitſt took his Garland off from 
his Head, and flung it on the Ground; ſoon 
after he withdrew his Arm within his Cloak; 
Next he laid aſide the cheerfulneſs of that look 
which he had formerly, when he affected feaſt: 
ing 3 laſtly, he wholly diveſted himſelf of Lu- 
xury, and being thus cured! by the wholeſome 
Medicine of one Diſcourſe, he, from an infa- 
mous Prodigal became a moſt excellent Phi- 
loſopher, being from that time forward ſo 
addicted to ſtudy, that he furpaſſed all the 
reſt, and ſuccesded Lenocrater in the Goverh- 
ment of the School, which he began in rhe 
firſt Year of the 116th Olympiad. | 
After he began to ſtudy: Philoſophy , he had 
ſuch a conſtant Behaviour, that he retained 
always the ſame Countenance, and kept the 
lame tone in all his Speech, whereby Cantor 
was taken with him. A Mad Dog“ ha. 
ving bit him by the Knee, he alone of all the 


iloſtratus (who 

according to + Antigonus Curyſtius) 

was a Citizen of great account; and kept a! 
13 : 

ch was perate, 

and diffolute; he Hequenty took à ſum of! 

Money, and hid it in à private corner of ſome 


the Academy were found 
three bolt, which he had hid under a Pillar. 

is Wildneſs cau- 
ſed diſcontent betwixt him and his Wife, who, 


ing of the' 


light in Solitude, wh 
| | 7 * 
bou 


o being reduced i tieth yet of his Age to his Death, he drank 


he asked without any diſturbapce, what Mas 
the matter ? In the Theatres alſo, he was no- 
thing moved. When Nicoſtrutus the Poet, 
ſirnamed Clytemneſtra, recited ſomething to 
him, and Crates, Crates was much taken there- 
with, but he made no, more ſhow than as if 
he had heard nothing, and was altogether ſuch 
as Melanihuzes the 7 4 in his S of Pi- 
Cture hath deſcribed him, for he ſaith in his 
— was expreſſed a ſtubbornneſs Ad hard- 
nels. Srl 1.1.3 
olemo uſed to ſay, wg qugbt'to, exerciſe our 
Telvesin things, not in Dialectick Diſciplines, 
leſt  fatisfying our ſelves with the taſte and 
ditation of the Wuperheal parts of Science, 
we become admired for ſubtilty in Diſcourſe, 
but contradict our ſelves in the practice af our 


— 
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2 * oe: of 5 1 1 
He was. facete and ingenicus, ſhunning chat 
which Ariſtophanes imputes to Euripides, ſow- 
erneſs and harſhneſs. He taught, not fitting, 
but, walking. The Arheniane much, bonoyrd 
him for his great Integrity, he took great de- 
for the moſt part 
he dwelt in'a Garde which his Diſciples 
built themſelves fierde odges, near to his 
Schvol. He was a ſtudious imitator of Xeno- 
crates 2 „ Ariſtippus ſaith, much loved 
him) always remembring his Innocence, ſeve- 
rity and gravity, to which, like a Dorick Mea- 
ſure, he conformed his own Steps. 
Antigonus Caryſtizs ſaith, that from the thir- 


Ath. Deipn. 


lib. 2. 
nothing! but 


Water. 

He held that the World is God. 

He much affected Sophocles, chiefly in thoſe 
laces where (to uſe the Phraſe of the Comick 
oet) 4 Moloſhan Dog ſcemeth to have written 

together. with him. And whereas Phi yniclis 
faith he was EY 0 
Not fweer, nor flat, but gently ſinooth; he 
ſaid, that Homer was at Epick Sophocles, So. 
phocles a Tragick Homer. = W 
He died very old of a Conſumption, ant left 


Stob, PH . 1. 3. 


— ———— 


Wert thox not told. that Polemo lies here, _ þ | 


Company ſeem d to be unconcerned in it, and 


e ne. 
- 10 14 1 % 2 , . . 
, ; g 9 1 
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behind him many Writings. Laertius hath this 
eren upontimy 


paffion)prey'd?. 
i 
Heaven he mounted, down he laid. 


n whom flow ſickneſs (man's wor 
o, "tis the Robe of Fighh he us'd 
Which ere to 


| Of his Diſciples are remembred Crates,Z eno 
the Stoick, and Arceſlmr. ther 


CRATES: 


— c Meth ie. — Mites 
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ATES was a Thriafian , Son of 
Artigenes ; he was an Auditor of 
Polemo, and loved by. him; he ſuc- 
8 ceeded him in the Government of 
his School. They both profited ſo much by 
one another, that Iiving they not only follow- 
ed the ſame inſtitutes, but even to their laſt 
ends were alike, and being dead, were buried 
in the ſame Sepulchre. Upon which occaſion 
Amagorus writ thus upon them both, | 


Whdere thou art ere thou paſſeſt by, 
Crates and Pond: ere buried {a "A: 
Both for their mutual Love no leſs admir'd, 

\ Than for their Eloguence, by which inſpir'd, 
Ot uiſdom they profeſs'd the Age was proud, 
Tet gladly to their ſacred Precepts bow'd. 


. - Hence Arceſilaus, when he went from Theo. 
Phrafite, and I {oo himſelf to them, ſaid, 
ey were Gods 
en Age. * 
They were nothing 7 but what Dio. 
nyſiodorus an ancient Muſician was wont to 
ſay, may be applied to theſe, when he boaſted, 
that none had ever heard him ſing, as they had 
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Comedy 


| 


or certain Reliques of the Gol. 


The Six 


Axrigonur faith, that he ſojourned at Crar- 
tors, when he and Arceſilaus lived moſt friend - 


PA RT. V 
— 


ly, and that Arce/ilaus dwelt with Cantor, Pole 


mo with Cates, together with Ly/icles, who was 
one of the Citizens, and truly, Polemo, as is 
before mentioned, loved Crates ; Cantor, Arce- 


third of his Chronicle, left 
had N N partly of Philoſophy , 
ing, or Embaſhe. : | 
He had many eminent Diſciples, of whom 
was Arceſilaus, and Bion the Boriſthenite, af 
terwards called a "Theodorean from that Set. 
There were ten of this Name. The Fj? 


an antient Comick Poet. 


* 


v 


Ifocrates. 8 IP 
The Third, an Ingineer, that went along 
with Alexander in his Expeditions. | 


The Furth, a Cynick. = 
The Efh, a Peripatetick. 
th, this Academick, | 
The Seventh,.a Grammarian. f 
The Eighth vvrit of ( 


The Nimb, an igrammatick Poet. - 


1/menius , nor had ever ſeen him in a Ship, or 
at the Fountains.. e RT. 


" 


* The Tenth, of 


arfis, an Academick Phi- 
loſopher. 0 


NRantor was of Soli, much admired in| 
7 his own N He came to Athens, 
where he heard Lenocrates, and ſtu- 
| A died with Polemo. PPT 7 

He writ Commentarzes, 3000 Verſes, where- 
of ſome aſcribe part to Arceſilaus. 

Being asked how he came to be taken with 
Polemo, he anſwered from the tone of his 
Speech, never exalted nor depreſſed... 
Falling Sick, he went to the Temple of 
ZE/culapus, and walked there; where many 
reſorted to him from -ſeveral Parts not think. 
ing he ſtayed in reſpeQ of his Sickneſs, but that 
he meant to erect à School in that place; a. 
mongſt the reſt caine Arce/Uaus, whom, tho' 
he loved him very much, he recommended to 
Polemo, whom he himſelf after his; recovery 
heard alſo, and was extreamly taken with him. 

He bequeathed his Eſtate, amounting to twelve 
Talents to Arce/i/aus, who asking him where he 
would be buried, he anſwered, 

In Earth's kind Boſom happy tis to lie. 

He is ſaid to have written Poems, and to 
have depoſited them, ſealed up in his own 
Country, in the Temple of Minerva; of him 
thus Iheætetus. 
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' Through ſuc 
k Antagoras the Poet alledgeth theſe Verſes, a8 


* 


Pleaſing to Men, but to the Muſes more. 
. . Crantor 200 ſoon of Life was diſpoſſeſt, 
 . Earth his cold Body we to thee reſtore, - 
Izhat in thy Arms be peacefully may reſt. 
Cantor above all; admired Homer and Euri- 
prdes,' laying it was hard in proper Language 
to ſpeak at once tragically and paſſionately, and 


ſilaus. But Crates dying, as 2 in the 
which he 


tly © 
rations ſuited for ao rap et 


The Second, an Oratour of the Family of 


quoted this Verſe out of his Be/lerophon. 


* 


alas, 


Fate Mortals 


o 


: Alas, yet 0 oor off. 4 
paſa... 


written by him. 


* My Soul's in doubt, for doubtleſs is his race, 
Whether I Love firſt of all Gods ſhall place. 
Which drew from Erebus their old deſcent, 
And Night beyond the Ocean's vaſt extent; 
Or whether to bright Venus, or 10 Earth, 
Thou oweſt thy double form, and ſacred birth. 


eugnet]oy, one doubtleſs imitating 
preters not obſerying, have ſtrangely rendred this place. 


/ 
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Part V. ARC ESILA US 
2 He was very _— in impoſing apt names. 
-. He faid of an ill Poet that his 


full of Moths; and of -—_ 
Theſes were written in a Shell. 


* 


— 


erſes were vrhich was generally much admired, 
braſtus, that his land Laertius atteſt; 


1%. RITES 


He wrote. a Treatiſe concerning Grief , 
as Cicero 


He died before Polemo and Crates of the Dropſy. | 


Mu 


ARCES 


ILAUS 


-— 


His Country, Parents, Teachers. 


Reefilaus (whom Cicero calls Aceſilas) 
was a Pitanean of Holis; his Father, 
according to Apollodorus, in the third 
of his Chronologicks , named Seu. 

thus, or as others Scythus. He was the young- 

eſt of four Brethren, two by the ſame Father, 
only the other by the ſame Mother; the el- 
deſt was named Pylades: Of thoſe who had 
the ſame Father, the eldeſt was Mæreas, Guar- 

dian to his Brother Arctſilaus. a 

+ Aldobrandi- He was born by computation from his death 

ws his edition (which was in the fourth year of the * hundred 

reads the 130. thirty and fourth Olympiad, the ſeventy fifth 

of his Age) in thefirft Year of the hundred and 
fixteenth Olympiad. 

He firſt heard Autolychus the Mathematici- 
an, his Country- man, before he came to Athens, 
with whom he travelled to Sardis. 5 

Next he heard Xanthus an Athenian, a Ma- 
ſter of Muſick. | 

He heard alſo Hipponicus the Geometrician , 
who; excepting his Skill in that Art, was other- 
wiſe a gaping dull Fellow, for which Arceſila- 
zs deriding him, ſaid, Geometry flew into his 


Mouth as he gaped. Of Hipponicus falling mad, | 


he took ſo great care that he brought him to 
his own Houſe, and kept him there until he 
was quite cured. | 

He likewiſe, by the compulſion of his Bro- 
ther, ſtudied . Rhetorick, and being by Nature 
vehement in Diſcourſe, and of indefatigable 
Induſtry , he addicted himſelf likewiſe to Poe 
try. Thereis an Epigram of his extant upon 
Attalus to this effect; | 


For Arms and Horſes oft hath been the Name 
Of Pergamus through Piſa ſpread by Fame : 
But , now ſhall ( if a mortal 77 4 divine) 

To future times with greater Glory ſhine. 


There is another Epigram of his upon Meno. 
dorus, Son of Eudemus. 


Far hence is Thyatire, far Phrygian Earth, 
hence Menodore thou didſt derive thy Birth. 
But down to Acheron unprerc'd by Da, 

| From any place thou Rnew'ſt the ready way. 
To thee this Tomb Eudemus dedicates, 


CHAP. I. 


Although his Brother Mereas would have 
had him profeſſed Rhetorick, yet was he na- 
turally more enclined to. Philoſophy ; to which 
end, he firſt became a hearer of Theephraſtues, in 
which time Crantor being much taken with 


him, ſpoke that Verſe of Euripides to him, out 
of his Andromeda: 25 


Maid, if I ſave thee, wilt thou thankful be? 
He anſivered in the following Verſe, 


Stranger, for Wife or Slave accept of me, 


From thence-forward they lived in intirfiate 
Friendſhip, whereat Theophraſtus troubled,ſaid, 
He had loft a Touth of extraordinary Wit, and 
quickneſs of Apprehenſion. 

He emulated Pyr7ho, as ſome affirm, and 
ſtudied Dialectick, and the Eretriack Pliloſo- 


phy, whence Ariſto ſaid of him, 


Pyrrho beyond, Plato before, 
And in the middle Diodore. 


And Timon, 


Next leaden Menedemus he purſues, 
And Pyrrho doth, or Diodorus chooſe. 


And ſoon after maketh him ſay thus; 
Ty Swim to Pyrrho, and croo#d Diodore. 


He was a great admirer of 


Plato, whoſe 
Books he had. | 


. — 


CHAP. II. * 
Upon what occaſion he conſtituted the middle 
Academy. ; 5 


8 dying, Arceſilaus took upon him 


was yielded to him by Socratides. Being poſe. 
ſeſſed of that place, he altered the Doctrine 
and manner of Teaching, which had been 
obſerved by Plato and his Succeſſors, upon 


Mom Love hath wealthy made, tho poor the Fates. 


this occ 10N, 


| Plato 
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the Government of the School, which f £#t- 
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IRCESILAUS 


PART V 


— 


Acad. que, 
lib, 1. 


* (ic. Acad. 
| welt, 4. 


Plato and his followers down to to Arcefila- 
zs, held, (as was ſaid) That there ate two kinds 
of things, ſome perceptible by Sex/e, others 

ceptible only 5 + Inelle@ : That from the 
atter ariſeth Science, from the former Opinion: 
That the Mind only ſeeth that which always is 
ſimple; and in the fame” manner, and fuch as 
it-is, that is, Ideas. But that the Senſes are 
all dull and 1 can they perceive thoſe 
things which ſeem ſubjected to Senſe, becauſe 
either they are ſo little, that they cannot fall 
beneath Senſe, or ſo moveable and tranſient, 
that not one of them is conſtant or the lame ; 
but, all are in continual Lapſe and Fluxion. 
Hence they called all this part of things 
Opinionable, affirming that Science is no where, 
but, in the Notions and Reaſons of the Mind. 

* Yet, did they profeſs againſt thoſe, who 
ſaid, the Academy took away all Senſe ; for they 
affirmed not, that there was no ſuch thing as 
colour, or taſte, or ſapor, or ſound ; but, only 
maintained, there was no proper mark of true 
and certain in the Senſes, there being no ſuch a- 
ny where. 

1 Hence they allowed, that we make uſe of 

the Senſes in Actions, from the reaſon that ap- 
reth out of them; but, to truſt them as ab- 

dlutely true and infallible, they allowed not. 

Thus held the Academics down to Polemo, 
* of whom Arce/ilaus and Zeno were conſtant 
Auditors; but Zeno being older than Arceſilaus, 
and a very ſubtle Diſputant, endeavoured to 
Correct his Doctrine, not that, as Theophraſtzs 


ſaith, he did enervate Vertue; but on the con- 


trary, he placed all things that are reckoned 
among the good, in Vertue only: And this he 
called Honeſt, as being ſimple, ſole, one good : 
Of the reſt, though neither good nor evil, he 


held that ſome were according to Nature, o- 


either performed or omitted, he conceived: me- 


thers contrary to Nature, others mediate : Thoſe 
which are according to Nature, he held to be 
worthy Eſtimation, the contrary contrary ; the 


chat trom all theſe, as from ſo many Diſeaſes, 
a wile Man muſt be free. And whereas they 
held, that all Paſſions were natural and irrati- 
onal, and placed in- one part of the Soul, Con- 


Zeno herein agree with them, for he aſſerted, 
that Paſſions are voluntary, that Opinions are 
taken up by Judgment, that immoderate In- 
temperance is the Mother of all Paſſion. Thus 
much for Ethicks. 


+ As for Phy/ick, he did not allow that fifth t ci. 


Nature beſides the four Elements, of which 
the Academics held Senſe and Mind to be et: 
fected; for he aſſerted Fire to be that Nature 
which begetteth every thing, both Mind and, 


he held, nothing can be made by a thing which 
hath no Body, 8 which Nature, Acnocrates, 
and the old Academicks thought the Soul to be) 
and that whatſoever made any thing, or was 
it ſelf made, muſt of neceſſity be a Body. 

fe likewiſe aſſerted many things in the 
third part of Philoſophy , wherein he aſſerted 
{ome things new of the Senſes themſelves, which 
he conceived to be Joined by a certain exttinſecal 
impulſion, which he called Phantaſie. To theſe 
Phantaſies received by the Senſes, He added 
Aſent of the Mind, which he held to be pla- 
ted in us, and voluntary. He did not allow all 
Phantaſies to be faithful and worthy Credit 
but, only thoſe which have a proper Declaration 
of thoſe things which they ſeem, which Phanta- 
fie when it is ſeen, is called compi ehenſible, when 
received and approved, he calleth it compreben- 
ion. That which was comprehended by Senſe, 
he calleth Sex/e, and, if it were ſo comprehend- 
ed, that it could not be pulled away by reaſon, 
Science; if otherwiſe, Ignorance; of which kind 
was Opinion, infirm and common to falſe or un- 


cupiſcence, in the other Reaſon : Neither did 


Senſe, He likewiſe diſſented from them, in thats 


Cx. ibid. 


known things. Betwixt Science and Ignorance he 


placed that comprehenſion we mentioned, not 
reckoning it among the good nor the bad; bur 


Neuter he left berwixt both, in which he placed affirming that only was to be credited whence 
no value. Of thoſe which are Eligible, ſome| he likewile attributed Faith to the Senſes, for as 


were of more Eſtimation , ſome of leſs; thoſe 
which were of more he called preferred, thoſe 
of leſs rejefed. And as in theſe, he did not 
change ſo much the things themſelves as the 
words, ſo betwixt a Recfitude and a Sin, an 
Office and a Preter-office : He placed ſome 
things mediate, holding that Rectitudes confiſt- 
ed only in good Actions, Sins in Evil; but, Offices 


diate things. And whereas the Philoſophers 
of the o Academy did not hold all Vertue to 
conſiſt in Reaſon, but ſome Vertues to be per- 
tected by Nature or Cuſtom; Zeno on the 
contrary placed all Vertue in Reaſon; and 
whereas the Academicks held, as we ſaid | in 
the Lite of Plato, ] That all thoſe Vertues may 
be ſeparated, Zeno maintained that could not 
be, averring, that not, only the uſe of Vertue 
(asthe Academicks held) but the Habit thereof 
was excellent in it ſelf, neither had any one 
Vertue, who did not always make uſe of it. 
And whereas the Academicks took not awa 
Paſſion from Man, affirming that we are ſubj 
to Compaſſion, deſire, fear, and joy, by Na- 
ture; but, only contracted them, and reduced 


much as he conceived the comprehenſion 
made by the Senſes to be true and faithful, not 
that it comprehended all things that are in 
being ; bur that it omits nothing that can fall 
beneath ir, as alſo, becauſe Nature hath given 
it as a rule of Science and principle of it ſelf, 
whence notions are afterwards imprinted in 
the Mind, from which not only Principles, but 
certain larger ways towards the invention of 
Rea ſon, are found out. Errour, timerity, ignorance, 
opination, ſuſpicion, and in a word, whatſoever 
is not of firm and conſtant aſſent, he took a- 
way from Vertue and Wiſdom. In theſe things 
conſiſteth almoſt all the change and diſſention 
of Zeno from the old Academicks. 

Zeno thus maintaining many things contrary 
to Plato, as that the Soul is Mortal, and that 
there is no other World. but this, which is ſub- 
jedt to Senſe. Arceſilaus perceiving this Dottrine 
to ſpread and take much, prudently concealed 
the Doctrine of the Academy, leſt the myſte- 
ries of Plato being divulged and made too com- 
mon, ſhould become deſpicable; and therefore 


teach the Man that was not well taught, than 


to teach thoſe, whom by Experience be found not 


them within narrower limits; Zeno aftirmed , 


to be docile enough, F Here- 


ſaith t St. Auguſtine) he thought it fitter io un. Cortra Au 
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fHlereupg Arceſilaus undertook to oppoſe 
and conteſt With Zeno, not out of any perrina- 
city or deſire of Glory, but led thereunto by 
that obſcurity of things, which had brought 
Socrates to a confeſſion of his own Ignofance; 
as likewiſe Pemocritzs, Anaxagoras, Empedo- 
cles and almoſt all rhe ancient Philoſophers,who 
affirmed, That nothing could be underſtood; 
nothing perceiyed, nothigg known : That the 
Senſes are. narrow, our Minds weak, our Lives 
ſhort, and Truth (as Democritus ſaith) drown: 


+ Cit. Acad. 
wud. 1. 


eld in an Abyſs. That all —. held by. 


inion and inſtitution nothing left to Truth: and 

| Shall » That all ha are involved in darkneſs. 
+ Cic. l, # Thus Arceſilaus denied there is any thing 
5 7 that can be known, not ſo much as that which 
Socrates reſerved, | that he knew nothing | con- 
ceiving all things to be hid in ſuch darknels, 
that there is nothing which can be ſeen or un- 
derſtood. For theſe reaſons we bught not to 
profeſs or affirm any thing, 'or to approve any 
thing by aſſent ; but always to reſtrain and 
withhold our Haſtineſs from Errour, which 
then proveth great, when it approveth a thing 
falſe or unknown. Neither is there any thing 
more vile, than by aſſent and approbation to 
prevent Knowledge. and perception. 
* Hedid, as was agreeable ro this Tenet, 
diſpute againſt all Aſſertions and Doctrines; 
and having found, that in the ſame thing the 
teaſons of two Opinons direaly oppoſite, were 
of equal weight, he thence inferred, that we 
- ought to with-hold our aſſents ( *Tixer ) 
from both: [ This Laertius means, when he 


* cic. ibid. 


+ Ly. 


faith, that he rook away propoſitions, by reaſon| 


of the repugnance of Speech, and was the fir 
F Euſeb. pr epar « gi taught to argue on both ſides.| * And oe 
Evang. neither the Senſes nor Reaſon are to be credited. 
He therefore praiſed that Apophthegm of He/iod: 


The Gods all knowledge have conceal'd from Men. 


But this 1 Saint A2guſtine affirms was only 
2 done, to conceal — i the meaning of 
Plato; but, they nevertheleſs had and held his 
Doctrins and Decrees, which they uſed to unfold 
to thoſe who liv'd with them till they were old. 
- He likewiſe, as Laertius faith, firſt altered 
the manner of diſputing which Plato delivered, 


and made it more litigious by queſtionand anſwer, | 
vpe fob. of which, thus * Cicero: Socrates uſed to find 
d out by queſtion and anſwer, the opinions of 


thoſe with whom he diſcourſed, that if there 
were occaſion, he might ſay ſay ſomething upo | 
| 

rained by his Succeſſors, was taken up by Ar- 
ceſilaus, who inſtituted, that they who would 
learn of him ſhould not queſtion. him; but, 
themſelves tell him what they thought, which 
when they had done, he diſputed againſt it; 
but, his Auditors were to maintain their own o- 
pinion as much as they could poffibly, This 


Philoſophers, amongſt whom, he that would 
learn held his Peace; which courſe, faith Cicera, 
is at this time held in the Academy, where he 
that will learn, ſpeaks in this manner; Pleaſure 
ſeems tobe the chief good, whereupon in a long 
Oration it is diſputed againſt it, whereby may 
eafily be underſtood, that they who ſay, à thing 
ſeemeth to me to be ſo, are not really of that opi- 


thought himſelt very — 2 


courſe took Arce/i/aus, contrary to all other 


This School conſtitarsd by A7 Ce laut, was 
called the en Acadeny, in relation to its def- 
cent from Plato, or the middle Academy, in re. 


calleth this the new Academy : But, though 
tis likely, thatirwas not at fir{t ſo called; yer, 
upon the introduction of a newer, it was at- 
terwards more generally known by the title of 
the idle, or, ſecond Academy. 


in as much, as, though they atfitmed that 
nothing can be comprehended ; yet they took 
not away true or falſe from things. On the 
contrary, they held that ſome 15 were 
true, others falſe; but the Scepricks hold that 
they are botli indifferent; alike defenſible by 
Reaſon. The Academicks aſſert ſome things 
to be wholly improbable, ſome more pro- 


bable than others, and that a Wiſe Man, when 
any of theſe occur, * ma 


with hold from aſſenting. But the Scepricks 
hold all things to be alike indifferent, not ad- 
mitting Judgment, nor allowing that either 
our Senſes or Opinions can perceive true or 
falſe, and therefore no faith is to be given to 
them, but we ought to perſiſt firm and unmove- 
able without Opinion, or ſaying of any thing 
that it is, any more than that it i by 
IS, any more than that it is not. | 


— — 
. 


CHAP. IM. 
His Vertues and Apophthegms. 


2 


* 


whom he conſtantly read ſome piece 


| before he went to Bed, and as ſoon as he roſe 


in the Morning. When he went to read af 
thing in him, he ſaid, he went to his Are 

Pindar allo he faid was proper to raiſe the 
Voice, and © hes {upply of Words. | 

He was ententious and ſuccin& in Speech, 
often uſing Expreſſions of doubtful meaning. 
He uſed to reprehend and chide ſharply, and free- 
ly, whence Timon faith of him, 


When thou chid'ft young Men, thinꝶ thou once 
wert young. | 


In this Kind, Laertius inſtances his Sayings to 
a Young Man, - ſpeaking confidently , c. to 


$0 immodeſt young Man, c. 
that which they anſwered : This cuſtom not re. 


Emo a Gian, who, though very deformed, 


„asking him as 


Man might not love? Arceſilaus anſiwered, 


do you mean 1t he be as handſome, and as fine 
as you. | | 


To an efteminate Perſon, upbraiding him 28 
it were of Pride, he ſpoke this Verſe, 


Shall we demand Great Sir, or Silent be ? 
He immediately anſwered, _ 
Woman, why ſpeakeſt thou theſe barſhWords to me? 


Being troubled with the talk of an incon- 
fiderable mean Perſon, he ſaid, 


The Sons ef Slaves intemperately ſpeak. | 


nion, but-defire ro hear the contrary maintained.” loudly, he : 


Of another who talked enz and 
id, he had a peeviſh Nurſe. For 
„ ſome 


ſpect of the neto one, which was afterwards ſet | 


up by Carneades; though + Cicero ſeemeth to+ Arad. queP, 
make no diſtinction between this and that, but i. 


Theſe Academicſts differ from the Scepticks, 


H: preferred Homer above all Writers of t# 


he 8 on a rich Cloak, whether he thought a 
Wile 


y anſwer yes or 70, K, cb. preßt 
following the probability, 22 that he an 


Laert, 
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ſome he would make no anſtwer at all. 

To an Uſurer, who ſaid there was ſomething 
he knew not, he anſwered in theſe Verſes out 
of Sophocles's OEnomaus, r 


The courſe of Storms hid from the Bird doth lie, 


Until the time that ſhe muſt lay draw nigh- 


To a DialeQick Philoſopher of Alexinuss 
School, who was not able to ſay any thing 
worthy Alexinus, he related what PH nue 
did to a maker of Bricks, who over-hearing him 
ſing his Verſes falſe, trod upon his Bricks and 
broke them, ſay ing, as you ſpoil mine, ſo I yours. 

He was angry at thoſe who learned not the 
liberal Sciences in due time. N 
In diſpute he uſed this word, I/, and will 
not ſuch a one, (naming the Perſon)aſſent to this? 
which many of his Diſciples affected to imi- 
tate, as alſo his manner of ſpeaking and geſture. 
He was moſt acute in anſwering appoſitely, 


and converting his diſcourſe to the preſent ſub- 


1 Jet 


2.0 diſcern. 
ab amic, 


+ Laert. 


and fitting it for every time. 

He was very efficacious in perſwaſion; whence 
many Diſciples reſorted to him, though ſome 
times he ſharply touched them, which they 
took patiently. 

He was very good 
in his Auditors. 
As to the neceſſaries of Life, he was liberal 
and communicative, ready to do good, and 
much endeavouring to conceal it, avoiding all 
that kind of vain-glory. Viſiting Ceſibius, who 
was ſick, and - perceiving him to be poor, he 
privately put a Purſe under his Pillow, which 
when he found ; This, faith he, is the ſport of 
Arceſilaus. Another time he ſent him loco 
Drachms. Plutarch relates this as done to A. 


; and much excited hope 


| 


many- other- teſtimonies of kindneſs coming to 
viſit as he lay fick, and perceiving how poor 
he was, departed , and returning ſoon after, 
bringing twenty Drachms with him, then fitting 
cloſe to Apelles's Bed-fide, Her? ir nothing, lays 
he , blen Empedocle's Four Elements, 
Eire, Water, Earth, and Aither mounting bigh, 
but methinks you lie not at yonr Eaſe, and with 
that taking occaſion to remove his Pillow, he 
conveyed the Purſe privately under it, which 
' when the old Woman that tended him found, 
and wondring, ſhewed to Apelles, he laughing, 
ſaid, This is one of Arcefilaus's Thefts. 

+ He recommended Archiat, an Arcadian to 
Eumenes King of Pergamus, by wltom he was 
exalted to great Dignity. k 188 

He was very liberal, and free from Cove- 
touſneſs, as appeared by his Utenſils of Silver, 
and vying with Azhbecrates, and Callicrates. He 
had many Veſlels of Gold, which he lent un- 
to many upon occaſion of + Feaſting. Theſe 
Silver "Mets a certain Man borrowed to enter- 
tain his Friends withal ; Arceſilaus knowing 
him tb be poor, would never fend for them 
back : Others report he lent them to him on 
purpoſe, and when he brought them back, becauſe 
he was poor, he freely beſtowed them on him. 

He had a fair Eſtate at Pztane, from which 

lades his Brother continually ſupplied him. 

umenes allo Son of Phileterus, gave him man 
large Preſents, whence to him only of a 
Kings he applied himſelf. | | 


pelles the Chian Painter, whom Arceſilaus beſides | 


— 8 — OP! 
Par Vp 
When Antigonus was much followed, and | Ty 
many Perſons thronged to his Houſe, he for- 
bore, declining kis acquaintance. He was in- 
timate with Hierocles, the Governour of Mun. 
chia, and Pireum, and conſtantly, on Holidays, 
went thither to viſit him: Hicrocles often en- 
treated him to viſit Antigonus, but he refuſed, 
and went along with him as far as the Door, 
and there parted e After Antigonus's 
fight at Sea, many vortting conſolatory Epiſtles 
to him, Arceſilaus was ſilent. Being ſent by 
his Country on an Embaſſy to Antigonus at De- 
metrias, he returned fruſtrate of his deſign. 
He lived the greateſt part of his time in the 
Academy, avoiding to meddle with publick 
Buſineſs, but ſometimes went to the 9 
as we ſaid, out of Love to Hierocles; fyr 
which ſome reproved him. 

He was very magnificent (indeed a ſecond 
Ariſtippus) in the entertainment of his Friends. 
He openly profeſſed Love to Theodote and Philo. 
ta, Curtezans of Elis, for which being repre- 
hended, he rehearſed the Chrias of "of (ew 
He was very amorous, and much affected the 
Company of young Men,whence A7iſto of Chis, 
a Stoick, called him a corrupter of Youth, 
temerarious, and impudent. Of thoſe whom 
he affected are mentioned Demetrius and I co- 
chares , Demochares, Son of Laches, and Pytho- 
cles Son of Bugerus, much affected him. 

For theſe things he was much inveighed a- 
gainſt at the Houſe of Hieronymus the Peripa- 
tetick, who had invited his Friends to celebrate 
the Birth Day of A/cyoners, Son of Antigonus, 
for the keeping of which Feaſt, Antigonus ſent 
yearly much Money. At this Feaſt Arce/i/aus 
would not diſpute amidſt the Cups; and when 
Aridelus propounded a queſtion to him, requi- 
* that he would ſay ſomething to it, he 
anſwered it is the beſt property of a Philoſo- 
pher to know the Seaſons of all things. 
But, he was ſo free from Pride, that he 
counſelled his Diſciples to go and hear other 
Maſters ; and when a certain Chian Youth of 
his School declared, that he was not pleaſed 
with what he ſaid ſo much as with the Diſ- 
courſes of Hieronymus, he took him by the hand 
and led him to the Philoſopher, defiring him ta 
cheriſh him according to his quality. | 

To one. that asked why Men went from o- 
ther SeQts to the Epicureans, but never from 
the Ep:icureans to other Sects: Becauſe, faith 
he, ot Men, ſome are made Eunuchs, but of 
Eunuchs never any are made Men. 

* He faid, Where there are many Medicines, 
and many Phyſicians, there are moſt Diſeaſes ; l. Se. 
and where there are many Laws, there is moſt s 
Iniquity. Dre. 

+ He adviſed to ſhun Dialectick, becauſe + Sab. . 
it turneth 'all things uphde down. 212. 

He compared Logicians to, Gameſters that ova M 
play at Dice, who take delight whilſt they *** 
are colened. _ | | 

+ He affirmed, that Poverty is rugged . as f 51%. 57 
Ithaca, but good to bring up a Child; in that it 235 
inureth to Frugality and Abſtinence, and is ge- 
nerally a good School of Vertue. | 


| 
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CHAP. IV. | 
His Death. 


* V J Hen he drew nigh the end of his Lite, 

he bequeathed all his Eſtate to his 
Brother Pylades; to which end, Marear not 
knowing it, he ſent him firſt to Chios, and 
from thence ſent for him back again to Athens. 
He ſent three Copies of his Will, one to Am. 


his at Athens, the third to Ihauma ſias his near 
 » Kinſman, to be kept by them; with the laſt he 
ſent this Letter. | 


Arceſilaus to Thaumaſias , health. | 


1 ave Diogenes my Will to bring to ® for 
eing often ſick and infirm of Body, II. 

fit to make my Will, leſt 15 any ſudden Accident 
\ Jhould befal me, I ſhould depart this Life with 


bountiful towards me. I deſire that you, the moſt 
faithful of all my Friends, will take it into 


2 done 10 you, whom I have found ſo 
your Cuſtody. ow our ſelf juſt to that ex- 


that it may appear I have made a right choice. 


phicritus at Eretria, another to ſome Friends of ceſſion © 


fouriſhedzaccording to Apollodorus in the 120th 


bought] ancient Comick Poet, the ſecond an Elegiack 


traordinary truſt which I have repoſed in you, 


He died, as Hermippus ſaith, in a kind of 
Phrenzy, after he had drunk much Wine, 75 
ears old, in the fourth Year of the 134th O- 
ympiad, as may be conjectured from the ſuc- 
t Lacydes, in the School which began 
at that time. The Athenians buried him with 
ſuch Solemnity as never any was before. 
He took not any Women into the Houſe 
with him, neither had he any Children. He 


Olympiad. 
here were three more of this Name,one an 


Poet, the third a Statuary. 


* 


ACTDES ſucceeded Arceſilaus; he 
was 4 Cyrenean, (his Father named 
Alexander,) a perſon of much gravi- 
ty, and had many Emulators. He 
was from his youth much given to ſtudy, poor, 
but pleaſing to all company, and of a delight- 
ful Converſation. Ee 

As concerning his managing his Houſhould 
affairs, it is reported that when he took any 
thing out of the place where he kept his pro- 
viſions, he locked the Door, and threw the 
Key inata hole that none might ſteal ought 
from him; which his Servants obſerving, fre- 
quently took it, and opening the Door, car- 
ried away what they rhought good, and then 
ut it into the ſame place again, in which 
act they were never diſcovered. © 

But the moſt pleaſant part of the Story, is, 
Eſeb. prep. that (as F Numenius affirms) he was thereby 
ua lib. 4. perſwaded to be of the Opinion of the middle 
Academicks; that nothing is comprehen- 
ded by ſenſe, arguing thus; Why ſhould I 
think that Senſe can comprehend any thing cer- 
tainly, when I know that my own Senſes are ſo 
often deceived, for when I go abroad, I think 
that I ſee with my Eyes thoſe things which I 
leave in my Storehouſe ; when I return I find 
none of them; which could not be unleſs our 
Senſes were fallible and uncertain. 

Lacydes upon the Dearh of Arce/i/azs, being 
made Maſter gf the School in the fourth-year of 
the 134th Olytnpiad, taught in the Academy, 
in the Gardens which were made by 4ttahes 


die King, which from him were called the 


3. >: L,qcydean ( Laextius, and, from him, 

Szidas, make him Inſtitutor of the new; Aca- 
demyz but erroneouſly. He continued this 
Charge 26 Nears; at the end Whereof he refign- 


LAGCYBES 


; 


ly; 


Euander, Phocians, his Diſciples, in the ſecond 
year of the 14 iſt Olympiad. 

Artalus ſending for him to come to him, he 
returned him anſwer, That Piures make the 
beſt ſhew at a diſtance. 

Studying Geometry in his old Age, one ſaid 
to him, Is it now time ? he anſivered, When, 
if not now? 

Atheneus ſaith, That Lacydes and Timon 
Philoſophers,being invited by one of theirFriends 
to an entertainment of two days, and deſirous 
to ſuit themſelves to the Company, drank very 
freely. Lacydes went away firſt, half Drunk, 
and perceiving Timon to ſteal away too, ſaid 11, X. 
out of Homer, 


Toour great Glory Hector we have Slain, 


The next day meeting Tzpor again at the 
{ame place, and ſeeing him not able to take oft 
his Cups at once, made a pauſe, when he put 
it to his Mouth the ſecond time, he ſaid out of 
another placeof Homer, * 


4 


6 


Thoſe are unhappy who conteſt with me. 

Elan likewiſe numbers theſe two amongſt _ 
the great drinkers, and perhaps not unjuſt- V. bi 
for by exceſs of Wine he fell into 
the Palfie, of which he dicd in the ſecond 
way of the one hundred Forty firſt. Olym- 
piad. 
He wrote Philoſophicks, and of Nature. 
In the School, he was ſucceeded, as is (aid 
by EL AND E R, Evander, by his Diſciple, 

GESINUS, whom Clemens Alexandrimes 
calleth Hege/ilaus of. Pergumus, Egaſinus, by 
CARNE ADE §. 1 p ett. CLIN fy 4 

Fa dA 35 | 
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CARNEADES. f | 
C H A P. I. 
His Country, Parents, Time, Maſters. - 
"$4 RNEADES (Succeſſor of Egeſinus)] been in the firſt Year of the 162th Olympiad. 
Lust. was * rene, whence + Cicero ſaith, Horus (cited by * Plutarch) adds, he was * S 


N £4. quell. he was an acute Perſon, as being an African. He 
dorus, as cited by Laertius affirmeth he died 
in the 162d Olympiad; but there is a miſtake 
in the Text; for the words of Apollodorus re- 
late doubtleſs to the time of his Birth, which 


upon that Authority, we may affirm to have 


was Son of Epicomus, or Philocomus. Apollo-| time the Carnean Feſtivals were celebrated at 


born on the ſeventh day of Thargelion, at what 24. 5. 


Cyrene, whence perhaps he took his Name. 
This time falling alter the Callippical Period, 
we ſhall compute it according to f Peravize's . 5 
Method, which although it be not exempt 7, . 

from queſtion, yet is better than that of Sca- 
liger, 


D 


5 — 


PART i V. | : 
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ger, whoſe Method is not reconcilable to 
, Prolomy's Obſervations. . | 
Tho 4th of the 264th Ol 
Of the Julian Period 
Epoche of the Ca/lippick period 


* 
— 


jad was 


4333 


The Year propounded therefore is the 5oth 
of the third period. The Neomenian of Heca. 

tombæom, Fune 26, which is 177th day of the 
Julian Ver ; the 7th of Thargelion (according 


* — - 


ANTS 


. 
- 


— ſter we 


e 
trtemains 30. bable. 


All Phantaſms are of two kinds z the firſt in- 
cluded. the perc 


eptible .and-im 


- 


ible; the 
ſecond kind; the probable, and the improbable. 
4585 | Thoſe which are contrary to Senſe and Evidence, 
pertain to the former diviſion; againſt the lat - 
ought not to ſay any thing. Where- 

fore there Is no Phantaſie belle 
152. Jon, but by approbation many; for it were con. 
** ture that nothing ſhould be pro- 


|. More fully * Sextus Empericus. Curneadec, . 
Aich he, did not only oppoſe- the Sroicks, but A. Mat hem. 


owed by percepti- 


— 


all that went before him, as to Judgment. His 
firlt and common Argument 3 all, is, that 


by which he ſheweth abſolute 


, that there is 


nothing from which truth can be judgedʒnot Reg. 


15) at that time was the 302d of the (/n, not Senſe, nor Phantaſie, nor any thing, for 
8 1 8 2 n all theſe in a word deceive us. His fecond Ar- 
gument is that whereby he ſhews, that altho 
| there be ſomething that doth judge, yet ir can- 


not exiſt without an Affection from Evidence. 


=> E 9h | 

Subduct 3 | 

ESI EL | — ůͤ 

Remains Ty 7 * "Seed 
The 114th-day- of the Julian year is the 


24th of April, on which fell the ch of Thar- 

gchon ; which the Dominica! Letter being B. 

fell on Sunday, Proleptically taken.” 

* wt, * He was Diſciple to Eeeſomrthe Academick, 

Cc. Acad. and t learned Logick of Diogenes the Stoick , 

14.4 whence in arguing he would many times fay, If 
Ihuve concluded right, the cauſe 1s ny own ,, if 


not right, Diogenes muſt return the Mina he 


fected by i 
reth thin 


For an Animal differeth from inanimate things 

| by the ſenſitive faculty, it apprehendeth there- 
I [by both it ſelf and external thi 

* © remaining immovable, impaſſible, and immu- 
table, is not Senſe, nor apprehendeth any thing, 
but being From e and after ſome manner af- 
on of Evidences, then it decla- 

In that affection therefore of the 


> bur Senſe 


Soul which atiſeth from Evidence, we are to 
ſeek that which judgeth. This Affection is de- 


clared when that a 


areth from which it pro- 


ceedeth, which Affection is nothing elſe but 
Phantaſie. Phantafie therefore is a certain 


thing, our Sight is affected in ſome 


had of mc; which was the price the DialeQick 
Philophers took. . agnes 


. 4 


2 ” | * . 2 3 


Hoi he conſtituted the new Academy. 
| © kno Egefinus in the School, and 

is by Cicero reckoned the fourth from 
Arctflays, (who conſtituted the middle Acad. 
dem, introducing a ſuſpenſion of Aﬀent ground 
ed waa the uncertainty of things : ) Carneades, 
corfſtituted the mew Academy, maintaining the 
{ame kind ſuſpenfion, with no leſs eee, Baer 
upon more moderate grounds: * For he held that 
the incomprehenſibility of things, proceeded not 
from the nature of the things themſelves, as 
Arce/ilaus maintained; for as much as every 
thing really exiſteth in it ſelf, and if any thing 
be affirmed, or denied of another, it is true or 
falſe, as to the thing it ſelf ; but the things them. 
ſelves remaining firm, we derive from them a 
Phantaſie and Similitude, which for the moſt 
228 falſe Meſſengers lie and deceive us. 

0 all true things there are ſome falſe adjoyn- 
ed, and thoſe ſo like, that there is no certain note 
of Judication and Aſſent, wherefore we cannot 
perceive any thing to be true. ; 
| But he was nothing leſs rigid as to the Acade- 
f Ge. At. Mical ſuſpenſion, for t he denied that any thing 
. could be perceived, not ſo much as that very 
Maxim; Nothing can be percerved, arguing thus. 


* Numen, apud 


1. 


the alteration it ſel 


+ * I r 2 7 1 - : 4 
. een ye : 
CHW TT che the thing 


this: alteration ONT two thin 
7 


affection in an animal, which ſheweth both it 
ſelf and fome others, as when we ſce any 


Manier, 


ſo, as it was not before that a& of — By 
gs: Firit, 
that is the Pharitafie. Se- 


condly, that from which this alteration pro- 


vilible. The like in the telt 
fof the Senſes. As therefore Light manifeſteth 
fit felt and all things in it, ſo Fancy being the 

chief guide of Knowledge in an Animal, muſt 
like unto Light, manifeſt both it ſelf, and that 
evident object which effeQteth-it, But becauſe 
it doth not always ſhew that which is true, but 
often /erreth , and differeth from the thing 
[whence it proceedeth, like HI Meſſengers, it 


neceſſarily followeth that all Fhantaſies cannot 


leave a 


judgment of Truth, but only if it be 


true. Again, becauſe there is no Phantaſie fo 
true, but it may be falſe; and of all Phantaſies 
that ſeem true, there are ſome falſe, which 
differ little from them ; that which judgerli 
muſt confift in common phantaſie of true and 


falſe.But the common Phantaſie of theſe compre- 


hendeth not, and if it comprehendeth not, neither 
is there any thing that judgeth. And if Phan- 
taſie have not a At. Power, neither can 
Reaſon judge, for that is derived from Phanta- 
fie and juſtly: For that whereof it judgeth, ought 
firſt to appear untoir, but nothing can appeat 


eff is that which judgeth. 


but. through Senſe void of Reaſon; therefore 
neither Senſe void of Reaſon, nor Reaſon it 


Ihus diſputeth Carneades againſt all other 


Philoſophers, to 'ſhew- there is not any thin 


that judgeth. But being demand 


* 
judgeth, 
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CARNEADES. 


* 
a. —— 8 2 


Er 


— 


to the object it is either true or falſe; true, 


judgerh, 2 to the leading of Life, -and\acqu 


i 
tion of Beatitude, he hath recourſe to fn 


ble Phantaſie; and together with ' probable; 
the 


iz which it is made : That of which it is made 
is the external ſanfible - Object; that in which 
the Man. It hath two relations, one to the 
Object phanſied, the other to the phantaſm 
derived from that Object. From the relation 


when it agreeth with the object; falſe, when it 
diſagreeth : From its relat ion to the Phantaſm, 
there is one which ſeemeth true, another falſe. 
That which ſeemeth true is by the Academicks 
called Emphaſis and Probability, and probable. 
Phantaſie ; that which ſeemeth not true, is cal- 
led Apemphaſir, Improbability, and jzot-probable 
phantaſie. For, neither that which ſeemeth falſe, 


and is ſuch; nor that which is true, and ſeem- 


eth not ſuch, have any thing in their Nature 
perſwaſive. But, of theſe Phantaſies, that 

hich is manifeſtly falſe, and ſeemeth not true, 
Iich the Judicatory, but is not that which 
judgeth, as likewiſe produceth from that which 
15, but differs from it, ſuch as was that of the 
Fury proceeding from Elefra to Oreſtes. Of 
that which ſeemeth true, one kind is tenuious, 
as that which is in a thing ſo little, as that 
it is not viſible, either becauſe it takes not 
up room enough, or by reaſon of the weak 
neſs of Sight, which receiveth things confu- 
ſedly, and not diſtinctly. The other is that 
which hath this common property with the 
true, that it ſeemeth to be very true. Now 
of theſe, the tenuious, looſe, remiſs Phantaſie 
cannot be that which judgeth; for that which 
cannot clearly .manifeſt it ſelf,” nor the thing 
that effected it, cannot attract us, nor invite 
aſſent; but that which ſeemeth true and is 


' 1 as colour, magnitude, figure, motion, 
peech, cloathing, Shooes; of things without 
im, as Air, Light, Day, Heaven, Earth, Com- 
ew oj rw and circamcurrem, their differences panions, and the like. When therefore none 
e. Phantaſie is the phantaſie of fomething;] of theſe phantaſies ſeems falſe, but all agree in 
ug. of that which it is made, and of that] f- 


ſeeming true, we credit it the more. That 
ſuch a one is Socrates: we believe, becauſe he 
hath all thoſe things which Socrates uſeth to 
have, as Colour, Magnitude, Figure, Geſture, 
Cloak, in none of theſe diſagreeing with it ſelf. 
And as ſome Phyſicians argue a Man to be in a 
Fever, not from one ſymptom, as from a high 
Pulſe, or great heat, but from the concurrence 
of that heat with the Pulſe, as as alſo from ul- 
cerous touch, redneſs, thirſt, and the like, all 
agreeing together. 
a judgment of Truth, from à concurrence of 


he faith that which incurreth is true. 

That there is a. credible andiſtracted con- 
currence, is maniteſt from Menelaus : Having 
left in his Ship an Image of Helene which 
he had brought from Troy, as if it had been 
Helene her ſelf, landing at the Iſland Pharos 
he there met with the true Helene, and from 
her attracted a true phantaſie, but would not 
believe that phantaſie, being diſtracted by the 
other, which told him that he had left 
in the Ship. Such is undiſtracted phantafie 
therefore, which likewiſe ſeemeth ' erroneo 
foraſmuch as there are ſome, more undiſtrafted. 
than others. Of andiſtraffed phantaſies, that 
2 credible. and perfect Which maketh a 
u | MN. Vr: O 7] Anif: : 22 | 
oreover there is a Grcumcurrent | 
the form whereof is next to be declared. In 
the undiſtracled we only enquire whether none 
of thoſe phantaſies which join in concur 
attract us as falſe, but that they all ſeem true, 


manifeſt enough, that according to. Carneades, 8 conco 


is the Judge of Truth. | | 

This being chat which judgeth, it hath. a 
great Latitude, and being extended into ano- 
ther Species, hath a more probable and ve- 
kemently affected FPhantaſie. Probable is ta- 
ken three ways; Firſt, for that which is 
true, and ſeemeth true; Secondly , for that 
which is falſe and ſeemeth true; Thirdly, for 
that which is true common to both. Whence 
that which judgeth muſt be that phantaſie which 
ſeemeth true, ich the Academicks call pro- 
bable. Sometimes the falſe incurreth; ſo that 


and not * ar But in that which is made 

urſe, which uſeth circumcurrence, ſtricly 
examines every phantaſie which is in that con- 
currence, as in Aſſemblies, when the People 
take account of every particular perſon that 
ſtands for the Magiſtracy, whether they de- 
ſerve that power and right of judging. 14 the 
place of Judgment, there is that which judgeth, 
and that by which the judgment is made, the 
diſtance and interval, figure, time, manner, af. 
tection, and operation, each of which we 
examine ſtrictly. That which judgeth, whe- 
ther the Sight be dim, for if it be, it is too 


it is neceſſary touſt the common phantaſie df ther it bẽ not too little; that through which 


nue and falſe, yet not becauſe that more ſel- 
dom incumeth, I mean that. which imitateth 
the Truth, we are not to give credit to that 


' which is for the greater part ne, uherehy. i 


happeneth our e are for 
the moſt part directe. 
That Which faſt and commonly Judgeth, 
Gannsades held to be this. But foraſmuch.. as 
cen emed, is not of one kind, but 
Ike a Chain, one dependeth on another, there 
uſt chere tore be a ſecond Judge, whick is pre- 
Fable and undiſtradled phantaſie. As he] whe 
x6ceiverh the phantaſie of a Man, neceſſitily 
I&ceiveth-the, phantakie of ſuch things as are about 


11 


whether the Air be obſcure; the diſtance, whe- 
cher it be too great; the medium whether confu- 
ed ; the place, whether too wide and vaſt; 
the time, whether too ſudden; the Affection, 
whether not phrenetick; the tion, whe- 
ther not unfit to be admitted. For if all theſe 
be in one, that Which judgeth ee phan- 
tate, and together, probable, undiſtraclæd, and 
circumcurrent. . Wherefore as when in Life we 
Enquire concerning ſome. little thing, we exa- 
mine of Witneſs; when we enquire into ſome- 
thing of greater conſequence ,,, we examine 
more; but When of a thing moſt neceſſary, 


LC 


Bim, and; withour him; of the things about teſtimony ofall.. So faith Carneades, in light.” 
wo j | | — . OE) incon- 


the Academick maketh 


phantaſies, and when none of all his phantaſies 
that join in the concurrence retract him as falſe, 


elene 


weak for judgment; that which is judged, whe- 


we examine each of the Witneſles by the joint 
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inconſiderable matters, we make uſe of proba- 
hle Phantafie, only for Judgment; in things 
of ſome moment, of wry os Phantaſie; 
in things that concern well and happy Living 
circumcurrent Phantaſie. 
And as in things of great moment they take 
divers Fhantaſies, ſo in different Circumſtances 
the never follow the ſame ; for they ſay, 
they attend only probable Phantaſie in ſuch 
things wherein the circumſtance M time allow. 
eth not a ſtrict Examination: As tor inſtance : 
The Enemy purſues a Man; he coming to a 
Cave, takes a Fhantaſie, that there are ſome 
Enemies there lying in wait: Tranſported by 
this Phantaſie as probable, he ſhunneth and fly- 
eth from the Cave, following the probability 
of that Phantaſie, before he accurately and dili- 
ntly examine whether- there really be any 
1 N in Ambuſh in that Cave or no. Proba- 
ble Phantaſie is followed by circumcurrent, in 
thoſe things in which time allows a curious 
Examination of each particular, to uſe Jjudg- 
ment upon the incurring thing. As a Man 
coming into a dark Room, and ſeeing a Rope 
rolled up, thinking it to be a Serpent, he flies 
away ; Vat afterwards returning, he examines 
the truth, and perceiving it not to ſtir, begins 
to think it is nota Serpent; but withal con- 
fidexing, that Serpents' are ſometimes frozen 
or nummed with the cold, he ſtrikes it with 
his Staff: And having thus by Gircumcurence 
examined the Phantaſie which incurred to him, 


CHAP. III. 


Upon what occaſion he was ſent on un Embaſſy to 


Rome. 


„E Athenians Being fined by the Ro | 
FT mans about 500 Talents, at the ſuit 1 Gr 5 
deſtroying 14. Macr. Sa- 
Oropus, a City of Bæotia, ſent three Phiſoſo- tw. 1. 5: 


the Oropians and Sicyoniant, for 


phers on an Embaſſie to the Roman Senate, to 
procure a mitigation of this fine, which had been 
impoſed upon them without hearing their de- 
fence ; Corneades the Academick, Diogenes the 
Stoick, and Critelausthe Peripatetick. About the 
time of this Embaſſie, there is much diſagree- 
ment amongſit Authors. A. Ge//zzs faith, they 
came after the ſecond Punic War, and ma: 


Petavius juſtly conceiveth to be falſe, for as 
much as Ennius died in the 585th year from 
the building of the City. But Cicero aftirmeth 
this Embaſſy to have been when P. Scipio and 
M. Marcellus were Conſuls, which was the 
599th Year. Pauſanias reckoneth it upon the 
603d Year of the City, which C:/aubon ap- 
proveth. N 

Fach of theſe Philoſophers, to ſhew his 
Learning, made choice of many eminent parts 
of the City, where they diſcourſed before 
great multitudes of people to the admiration 
of all. The Eloquence of Carneades was violent 


he aſſenteth that the Phantaſie he had taken of 
that Body as a Serpent, is falſe. And again, as 
I ſaid, when we manifeſtly behold, we aflent 
that this is true , having firſt over-run in our 
Thoughts that our Senſes are all entire, and 


that the Air is perſpicyous, and a convenient 


a creditable - Phantahe, when we have time 
enough ro examine the particulars - concerning 


Phantahe, which they admit, when there is 
nothing that can retract us, as we ſaid of Me- 
nelaus. Hitherto Sex1'us. fs os. 

Yet though nothing can be perceived, a wiſe 


ceived z that is, he may ohinionate; but ſo 
as he knoweth himſelf ro opinionate, and that 
there is nothing which can be comprehended 
and perceived. | ] 

e aſſerted the ultimate end to be the enjoy- 
ment of Natural Principles, which ſaith Cicero, 
he maintained, not that he really thought ſo, 

but in oppoſition to the Sie,. 5 
He read the Books of the Stoichr very dili. 
gently, and diſputed againſt them with ſo 
good ſucceſs, that it gave him occation to 
ſay; If Chryſippus had not been, I had not been. 
Uiitomachus uſed to ſay of him, he could 
never underſtand what he really held; for. he 
would ſometimes argue on one fide, ſometimes 
onthe other; and by the Ca/umny of his Wir, 
faith Cicero, many times deride the belt eauſes. 
Of the Sorites uſed by him, Sce Sextus Em- 


ITO... i... 


that we behold this waking, not in a dream; 


diſtance from the Object. Hereby we receive 


the thing ſeen. It is the ſame in undiſtracled 


Man may conſent to that which is not per- 


— 
= 


and rapid; that of Citolaus, neat and ſmooth, 
that of Diogenes modeſt and ſober. Carneades 


had ſaid before by contrary Arguments, and 
took away that Juſtice which he had ſo much 
commended. This he did the better to con- 
tute thoſe, that aſſerted any thing. That dif. 
ute whereby he overthrew Juſtice is recorded 
in Cicero, by L. Furius. | 


To theſe three Philoſophers reſorted all the Plus. 


ſtudious young Men, and frequently heard and 


{praiſed them. Chiefly the ſweetneſs of Car- 


neades, which was of greateſt power, and no 
leſs fame than power, attracting eminent and 
| benign Heaters, filled the City with noiſe like 
Ja great Wind; and it was feported that a 
Grecian perſon, qualitied ro Admiration, at- 
tracting all, had infuſed a ſerious Affection 
into the young Men, whereby forgetting other 


divertiſements and pleaſures , they were car- 


ried on as it were with a kind of madneſs to 
| Philoſophy. This pleaſcd all the Romons, who 
ladly beheld their Sons inſtructed in Greek 
earning by ſich excellent Men. Only Caro 
at the firſt noiſe of Admiration of the Greek 
Learning, was tipubled, tearing the young 


Men ſhould apply themſelves that way, and 


ſo prefer rhe glory of Eloquence before Action 
and Military Ditciplins. The tame of Philo- 
lophers encreaſing in the City, and (C. Acilius, 
(whom A. Gellius and Macrobius call Cecitius) 
an eminent perſon, having ar his own Requeſt 
been the Interpreter of their firſt Orationto 
the Senate; Cato (Who was then very old) 


under a fair pretence, moved, that theſe Phi- 


loſophers might be ſent out of the City, and 
X coming 


keth Ennius later than their coming; which 


one day diſputed copiouſſy concerniong Juſtice 
before Galba and Cato, the greateſt Orators of ,,q, 
that time. The next day he ſubverted all he Inf. lib. fi. 


— 


CARNEADES. 


--- — ——ů 


© — — 


— 00 — 


coming into the Senate. houſe, blamed the Magi 
giſtrates, that they had ſo long ſuffered ſuch 
Ambaſſadors to continue amongſt them with. 
out any anſwer, who were able to perſwade 
them to any thing: wherefore he firſt defired 
that ſomething might be determined concerning 
their Embaſſie, that they might be ſent back 


again to their own Schovls, and inſtruct the 


Sons of Grectars, and that the Roman youth 
might, as they did before, apply themſelves 
to the obſervance of their own Laws and Ma- 
giſtrates. This he did not out of anger to Car- 
neades., as ſome though, but out of an Ambiti- 
ous Emulation of the Grech Humanity and 
Literature. 


- 


CH AP. IV. 


4 His Vertues and A pophthegms. 


Lib. 8. c. c. 7. 


E was a Perſon infinitely Induſtrious, leſs 
converſant in Phylick than Ethick, and 
ſo {tudious that he neglected to cut his Hair and 
Nails. Va/erizs Maxim ſuith, he was fo ſtu- 
dious, that when he lay down at Meals, ood 
Thoughts were ſo fixt, that he forgot to put 
his Hand to the Table, and that Me/rjja, who 
lived with him as a Wite, was fain to put 
him in mind thereof, and help him. | 
He was ſo eminent for Philoſophy , that 


the Oratours themſelves would many times | 526th Yeaf from the buildi 


om up their Schools, and come and hear 
im. | 
He had a great and loud Voice, whereup- 
on the Gymnaſiarch ſent to him not to ſpeak 
ſo loud, whereto he anſwering, ſend me the 
Meaſure by which I ſhould ſpeak ; the other wile- 
!7 and appoſitely replied, D have à Megſure, 


your Hearers. 


He was ſharply inveCtive, and in Argument 
almoſt invincible. He avoided Feaſting, cut 
of the reaſon we mentioped , his great {tudi- 
oulnels.. » 1 | | 

One named Mentor a Bithynian, as Phavors- 
nus faith, who had endeavoured to ſeduce a Mi- 
ſtreſs that he kept, coming into the School, he 


preſently jeſted at him, in turning theſe, words 


Stob. Ser. 212. 


Plat. de ti ang. 
aum. 


of J Tomer, | 


Hitherto comes one oppreſt with hoary Tears, 
Like Mentor in his Voice and Looks appears, 
Who from 1he School I charge you turn away. 


— nn 


The other riſing up replied, | 
He thus procluim d, the reſt did ſtrait obey. 


Being to diſpute with Chry/ippus, he purged 
himſelf by white Hellebore v0 ſharpen his Wir, 
left any corrupt Humours in his Stomach might 
opprels the vigour and conſtancy of his mind. 

te compared Dia/ctick to the Fiſh Polypus, 


which when its Claws grow long, bites them 


oft ; ſo Logicians, growing ſubtle, confute their 
own aſſertions. Y 


He adviſed Men in their greateſt Proſperity 


to be mindful of a change, for that which is 
unexpected is moſt grievous. | | 
_ He ſaid the Sons of Rich Men and Kings 


not whether a private Man or a Prince, a poor 
Man or a Rich be on his Back, but if he can- 
not rule him, he throws his Rider. 

He ſeemed ro be. extreamly averſe from 


which bath put us together will diſſalue us; and 
hearing that Antipater died by drinking Poiſon, 
be was a little animated by his lacey in 
Death, and faid, Then give ae too, they asking 
what, Wine, ſaith he. 


- 


In the midſt of 


his Servant bring a Light, the Servant did ſo, 
telling him he had brought one, then, ſaid he, 
read you. : * a4 | = . 


. 


— 
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e 
His Death and and rit inge. 


H lived aceording to Laertiur 85 years, 
or according to Cicero, go. The words 


of the 162d Olympiad, which falleth upon the 
of Rome, ma 
eaſily be evinced to be falſe, by the great 

of the Circumſtances of his Life; particu- 
arly from this; that Antonius in Cicero ſaith, 
when he went Pro. conſul into 4 /za, he found 
Carneades the Academick at Athens, who oppo- 
ſed all in diſpute, according to the manner , of 
his Sect. The Year of Antoniuss Proconſulſhip 
was the 552d Year from the building of Rome. 
But this account, as we ſaid before, is to be ap- 
plied to the time of his Birth, from which the 
85th falleth upon the firſt year of the 184th 
Olympiad, the goth upon the ſecond of the 
185th. - + 


Eclipſe. of the Moon, which ſome interpreted 
to proceed from a Sympathy with his Loſs. 
Upon this Eclipſe I conceive Petavizs ground- 


he ſaith, + it was upon the firſt year of the 163d 
Olympiad. May 2. fer. 2. bora 5. 46. at Athens. 
But there being a miſtake of the Lear, there is 
conſequently a greater- in the account 'of the 


feria and hour. 


Carneades, as Cicero ſaith, wrote four Books 
of ſuſpenſion ef Aſſent. He wrote likewiſe 
Epiſtles to Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, the 
only Monument left behind him, extant in La- 
ertius's time. Whatſoever ele went under 
his Name, Laertius faith, was written by his 
Diſciples, of whom he had many, the moſt emi- 
nent (Litomachus. 

There are remembred two more of this 
Name, one a Philoſopher, Diſciple to Anaxago- 
ras mentioned by Suidas, the other an Epi- 
[rag matick Poet, mentioned by Laertius. 


CLITO®Q. 


learn nothing well but Riding, for their Maſters p;,,. ,, 
Hatter them; they who conteſt with them, wil - 4, 4; 
lingly yield to them; but a Hotſe confiders 


Death, whence he often ſaid, The ſame Nature Lien. 


|”. the Night he was ſtruck Laert. 
blind, and knew not of it, bux waking, bid 


of * Apollodorus that he died in the fourth year ang 


Laertius ſaith, at his death there was a great 


| ed his computation of Carneades's Death, when + bit. tem. 


ad, 
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Laert. 


+ Stephan. 


CLITOMACHUS 


is not any proper inhetent te in theſe of true 
and certain: (which having expounded, he 


"Son. of + Dicgnetus. He was firſt called 
Afdrubal, uy Prat and Laertius aftirm* and 
profelled "Philoſophy in bis own Country, 
pative Language. Being fotty Years old 
me ro Athen, and heard Carrtades, who 
ft 1.4 With his Induſtry, inſtructed 
cite n n Phitoſophy. With Car- 
neades, Ui irh he Hived until he was old, 
and fucked hith in the School, and chiefly 
illustrate eetins by tis Wiirings, the 
number of ici Books bein W612 Four 
Hundred, wete 1 mony of his 


+ Laert. 


adds) A Wiſe Man ſuſpends Aﬀent two ways; 
one; when [as we know] he abſolutely re- 
fuſerh to aſſent ro any thing; another, when 
he with-holds from anſwering, either in ap- 
probation, or improbation ot ſomerhing, o 
that he neither denieth nor aſſerteth it. In 
the firſt way he aſſents to nothing, in the ſe- 
cond he will follow Probability, and accor- 
ding as he finds ir or not, anſwers yes or no. 
He who with-holdeth his afſent fiom all things, 
is yet moved, and ateth ſomething. Hg 


Ci Acad. 4 Indly, 2 he had no lefs 


gl. 4: Lach than Cagi c Etdquitnee. © He was wel 


= Kea. wherein he explained and defended 
demick ſuſſ 
before of the ſame thi 


was Conful with I. 


cia Acad. 4. Which Diſcourſe was this. 


litudes of things, That” ſome 


others on the contfary#/ But this is not grout 


falſe that are 
be 1 


K * 
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verſed in three | SEAS, the Arademick, Peri. 

patetick, an . 

Of his Books are remembted by Ccero 
*Cic Iiſc. Q. one * of. Confoldtion to his Captive Countr 
Men, Carthige being then ſubdued 


the Aea- honel? y, as Calico alſo did. 
penſion of Aſſant, baving written 
to L. Cænſorinus, who 


amilis, the ſum of ſo. Arts they did not expel out of Cities, knowing 


The Academicks hold there are ſuch diſſimi- 
bable, 


enough to ſay that" {btne things may be percet: 
ved, others cannot, becauſe there are many 
probable, - but no falſe can 
perceived and known. Thofe therefore 
extreamly err, who affirm the Academicꝶs to }Lethargy, out of which he no ſooner came, bur 
take away ſenſe ;. for they Tay nor, there is no 
Colour, Fipor,or Sound, but diſpute, that there 


of m_ [reſerves therefore theſe phantaſies by which 


we are excited to Action, and thcle of which 
being queſtioned , we may anſwer on either 

part only as of a thing that ſeemeth to us ſo, 
but without aſſent; neither are all ſuch phan- 


antry-| tafies approved, but only thoſe which are not 
be hen fi by the Ro- | obſtructed by any thing; 
mans; anòther to f Caps © Exrrtites the Poet, 


In aſſerting good, he joined pleaſure with + Ole Tuſc. 
qU.Y3F.9S. 
N A * 6 - Sek. Empir. 
He was a gieat Enemy to Rherorick, as Ci. 4 nt 
tolaus the Peripatetick , and Charmid ay were al- 


them to be very profitable to Lite,no more than 
they would drive Oeconomick out of Houſes, or 
Shepherds from their Flogks ; but they all per- 
ſecured, and every where ejeEted the Art of 
Speaking, as a molt dangerous Enemy. 5 
+ He compared Dialectick to the Moon , 8. Se: 
which is in continual encreaſe or decreaſe. * 
Falling ſick he was taken with a Fit of a + 


he ſaid, Love of Life ſhall flatter me no longer; 
and thereupon with his own hands ended his lite, 


— 


* 
J”, machys many years, and is nam d by Sex; 
tue Enpulicus à | 0 
demy; but Cicero affirtfis he diſallowed the di. 
ſtinction of Academies, and wrote expreſly to 
prove the firſt and the new Academy to be 
both one. * Whilft hel lived, the Academy 
I Plt-vit Cics wanted not a Patron. + The Romans admir'd 


__ 


* Cieer, 


Scholars, for his excellent diſcourſe , and lo- 
ved him for the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition. 
Cicero no ſooner went out of the firſt Schools 
and rudiments of Learning, but he became an 
Auditor of Philo, as he acknowledgeth him. 
ied 
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onftitutor of 'a ' fourthtdca- 


Wimas Pimrarch attirrtis;above all Crromnchus's} whereot ene part explaineth its great uſe, the 
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+ $66. Echo, HTLO *was'6f Lariſſa, he heurd Cite „ Amonegſt other excellent things (ſaith * S. * Ectaz, Ethic: 


baue) he gave this Diviſion of Ph:/oſophy. He 
compared Philoſophy to a Phyſician; As the office 
| ofa: Phyſician is firſt to perfivade the ſick per- 
Jon to permit himſelf to be cured ; next to con- 

tute the reaſons of his Adverſary : So is it of 
a Philoſopher, both which conſiſt in Exhortati- 

on: Exhortation is a diſcourſe inciting to Vertue; 


other refelleth Adverfaries, or ſuch as any way 
| calumniare Philoſophy. The comparifon holds 
in a ſecond manner, thus: As the part of a 
Plyſician, after he hath perſwaded the patient 
to admit of Cure, is to apply the means there: 
Of; as well to G4. the cauſes ot the Diſsaſe, 

as 


Stob. Ser. 48. 
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* Plut. vĩt.Ci- 
cer. 
Cic. Ac. qu.ĩ. 


T Acad. Qu. 4. 


* Cic. de Leg. 
lib. 2. 


T Vit. Cicer. 


* Cic. Acad. 
eff. 4. 


+ Sext. Empir. 
Pyrrh. Hypot. 
1. 33+ 


as to induce and ſettle Health; fo is it in this 
Science. After Exhortation , he falle eons | did 
to apply the cure, by. r: 8 opinions 1g 
EE des is 2 and by bitt ke 
tuting true. In the ſecond place therefore it 
treats of good and evil, for the ſake of which 
the Exhortation was made. Thirdly, the com- 
pariſon holds thus: As all Medicines refer to 
one end, health, ſo all Philoſophy to Beati- 
tude. That part which treats of ends is joy- 
ned with another which treats of Life : For as 
in Medicine, it is not ſufficient to reſtore health, 
unleſs it likewiſe deliver Rules by which. it] 
may be preſerved; ſo in Life, ſome Precepts are 
required for conſervation of the end: And this|be 
= alſo is twofold z private, or common: 
ne conſiders the affairs of 1 — perſons, 
as, whether a wiſe Man ſhould 
Commonwealth, whether he may "liven wünle 
Princes, whether he may Marry: The other 


confiders - the buſinefſs of all in general; as, 
what Common wealth is beſt, ho agiſtrates 
are to be choſen. This common 5 is called 
Politick, and is treated of «diſtin it ſelf, 


as being of greateſt Latitude. . all were 


wiſe Men, there would be no need of more e 1t is 8 


Men, who cannot apply done to long — 


diſ putations, either mp want of time, or 


F & wi not be omit- 
eatipg of 
Red Rutes conc 


* * Ivereth 


As to the Stoica/ Rat e 
Phantafie, he held all thi = be incompre- 
henſible; as to the nature o 8 them- 
ſelves, comprehenſible, took away 
the -comPp 225 Phor fe of xd by Zeno. 

He held that to be a ex, Whi 
1 from * a 


Sext. 
A 


l, 
33+ 


it it be ee "bs. is day. 
ee ee to me are „ 
true axioms Ken Ways, falls only anc 
ray: For N nd 
| he is true; as 1 itz i 5 
al hight : "Ard 1 ie beg 
J. e as, gi Fer omg 
from ety be, 1 18 
1f rhe Earth ligt, i is Eorth, ; 
tale,” is chat a true, and 
endeth in falſe ; 2 V 2 Bi 1 þ A pars 


for, the antecedent,,.ic 


3 — for the more ſubtle diviſions would pointed, chat the precepts. Oratours 

from the Precedent. But becauſe there 3 a 55 —— "ms, 55 of hd Ties Ala 
— ikewiſe be a care a. the hte fore, of * * fd 
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N TIOCH US was an Aſealohite 
Brother of Ariftus , . of fa 
Philo. He lived with L. 
cullus, 

tal; he was alſo a great Friend to * Atticus, 

whom he invited to the Academy. He is 
named by Sextus Empericus, 28. onſtitutor 
of a fifth Academy : For, as f Plutarch faith, 
he fell off from the Sect of Carneades; either 
moved by the evidence of Senſe, or, ag ſome: 

N by ambition, and difſentio with 

the Diſciples of Clitomachus and Philo. So that 

with ſome little alteration, he made uſeof the' 

Doctrins of the Stoicks and * though he were 

called an Academick, he had been, but for ſome 

alterations, an abſolute Szorck ; F whence it was 
ſaid of him, He taught the Stoical Philoſophy in 


ANT rochus 8. 


the Quæſtor, and Gene 8 enqu 


}Arins of 4 Wr wess in Plato. To his old 

age, ſaith * Cicero, he betook himſelf to the 940 2 
Academicks, forſaking the new my and N ls _ 
uiring into the opinion of 
* endeayoured to follow J. ente 21 15 — * Acad. 25 
tes f, profeſſing, that the Stoirks and Peripate. Den. * 
ticks agreed in the thing, and differed _ 
words. To which Cicero mentions 5 
Book which he ſent to Balbus: He wrote alſo 
another Ae fee vey — Maſter Philo, entituled 

1 


Scr. cero beipg at Athens heard him,and 
wa wo 6 the eloquence and! vo r 


lubility of his Diſcourſe, (A d him le, . 
to be the moſt polite and accute of all Phi- Ci 


in his time) t but not with 


loſb ff; 
1 which he B wy 


TY 


es 


the Academy; for he manifeſted, that Ie 
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to two 


Pon the death of Plato, h 
ted themſelves 


in 
tinued in the ſame School, where he taught, 


u 


E 
FC otherby the 
more particu 
Of the firſt 
cone the 
Þ Liert, -b-A7iftorte was bom at Sragira, a City off rhereot,” it was recover 
f 0 Thrace, according 10 Heroddtyy a Thicyduder e, was born in the firſt year of the 99th 
. 2.” Panſanias and Swidas, by others placed in Aa. lympiad, the 37eth from the building of 


cedonia to take from him the importation” 


Barbarian:” It was ſeated upon Strymon, by Ri: 


ver which parts thoſe two Countries, having a 

Haven called x«ne&, and a little Ifland of the 

fame name belonging to it. is place, to 

which Ariſtotle owed his Birth, he afterwards 
uited with extraordinary Gratitude. 


F Lat. An- f His Father was named Nicomachus, deſcen. 


mon. ded from Nicomac hus, Son of Machaon '( whole 


Skill in Medicine is celebrated by Homer) Son 
of Æſculapius, from whom Nicomachus, Ariſto- 
tle's Father, deriv'd not only his Pedigree, but 
his Art alſo.for he was a Phyſician. Sidas faith, 
he wrote fix Books of Medicine, and one of 


e de come. Phyſick. Galen alledgeth a Plaiſter of one 


medicam. 


Nicomachus, either this or the elder. This N'- 
b Baiſus. 


comachus (h whom ſome affirm to have been 
Grandſon to N : the Phyſician) lived in 
the time of Amintas, King of Macedonia, (Fa- 
ther of Philip) a Prince (as Z«ſtine witneſſeth) 
eminent for all Royal Vertues. To him Nice 
machus was not only Phyſician, but Friend and 
Favourite. i Tzetzes forgot. theſe Relations of 
Ariſtotle( as Nunneſius obſerves) when he. at- 
firmed that he was called an Æſculapian figura- 
tively, in reſpect of his Skill in Medicine, 


i CH. 


| 2 it be true alſo that he did profeſs that 


His Mother, Laertius and Suidas name | Ehe. 

k Exiſt, ad ftias, * Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and Ammo ni us, 

1 Pheſtis. i Anmonius ſaith, ſhe alſo was de- 
IF. * 

LA " mony thereof this Epigram, 


His Mother Phæſis, Sire Nicomachus, | 
Deſcended both from Æſculapius. 


But Dionyſius Hulicarnaſſæus ſaith, ſhe was 
Daughter of a Chalcidian, one of the Colony 
which was ſent from Chalcis to Stagira. Her 
Picture, Ar:ſtorle, in piery to her Memory, cau- 
| {ed to be made by Protogenes an eminent Painter 
m Lib. 35. c. v. of that time, which Pidure m P/;ny reckons 
amongſt the choiceſt pieces of that Maſter. 
- Ariſtotle (as Suidas affirms) had a Brother 
named Arimneſtas, and Siſter Arimneſte. His 
Brother died before him without Iſſue, as ap- 
pears by his Will. | 
Ariſtotle was born according to the teſtimo. 


© Laert, nies of ® Apollodorus, Dionyſus Halicarnaf: 
o Epift. ad ſe and others, in the firſt year of rhe 99th. 


Ammeum. Olympiad, at what time Diotrephes was Archon 


at Athens, 44 years after the Birth of Plato, as 
p Deipn. Lib, P Athegæus accounts more Juſtly than Ammon: 


q Lib. 17. us and Suidas, who reckon but 42 before the 
. Birth of Demoſthenes, three years. Agellius 
r fo 


Ai. wife, Affirms , he was born the ſeventh year after the 


ſcended from Aſculapiia, alledging in teſti· P 


MIA 51 nino 

ur 11 as Lroy affirms, the taking of Rome, 
was in the 365th year from the building therc- 
of, and irs recovery in the 366th, Ariſtotle accord- 
ing to that account muſt have been born in the 
third year of the 99th Olympiad, in the 37 2d 
year from the building of the City. Again, it the 
City were taken in the 364th year after 
the building thereof, and recovered in the 
365th Year, as Varro, Pliny, Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus account, whom Scaliger followeth, 
Ariſtotle muſt have been born in the ſecond year 
of the th Olympiad, the 371 from the build- 


ing of the City, reckoning always ten Months 


tor a Year, and not caſting them off, as Pliny 
and others ſeem to do, and beginning imme- 
diately the next year, which Months being 
reckoned, the account will agree with ours; 
hitherto Nunneſtus. | 


—_kl{”l 


CHAP. It. 
His firſt Education and Studies. 


920 Icomachus and Phæſtis the Parents of Ari. « Anm. 


flotle being both dead, he was brought 
up by Proxenxs an Atarnean, during which time 


being yet very young, he learned the Liberal 


Sciences, as appeareth, ſaith Ammonizs, from 
t hoſe Writings of his which partly concern 
oetry, partly the Poets 2 as like- 
wiſe from his Homerical Queſtions, and ſeve- 
ral Books concerning the Art of Rhetorick. 


nus in his Education, ' Ariſtotle afterwards, not 


only bred up in like manner Niganor, the Son of 


Proxenus, in all kinds of Learning, but adopt- 
ed him his Son, and with his Eſtate bequeathed 
his Daughter to him. © He likewiſe cauſed the 


and ſet up in Honour of them, as is manifeſt 
by his Will. N | 


| Inheritance left by his Father in Prodigality and 
Luxury ; he betook himſelf to the Wars, where- 
in having ill ſucceſs, - he profeſſed Medicine, 
and by chance coming into Plato's School, and 
hearing their diſputes, being of a Wir far be- 
yond the reſt, he addicted himſelf ro Philoſophy, 
and became Famous therein. But this agrees not 
well with the circumſtance of his Story, as rela- 
ted by Authors of greater Credit, and leſs Pre- 
Judice. 


repeated by recovery of the 1 2 of Rome from the Gauls , 


Schottus in by Camillus ;, r but becauſe (as Plutarch faith) 


uit. comparat. it is hard to find out on what year the City was 


Ariſt. & De- 
10 


taken, it will be hard alfo to find upon what 


year it was recovered. The recovery was {even : 


» In gratitude for this care taken by Proxe- w Anme. 
| , : e Laert. i 
Statues of Proxenus and his Wife, to be made, j,n, 4 


4 Atheneus ( citing an Epiſtle of Epicure.) d bel. f 
and * Elian relate, that having conſumed the © * * 


Leer. 


De mu 
Eternit 
Vet, I. 


Laert. 


i Elian, 


—— 3 , 


K o—_- —_ 


8 


MS > 


* 
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PAT VI. 
— 


| CHA P. NI. | 
How be beard Plato: 


6 Aving attained the Age of 17 years, he 
| went (in obedience to the Pythian Qra- 
cle, which adviſed him to addict himſelf to Phi- 
loſophy)to Athens, Laertins ſaith(out of Ape. 
dorus that he was then but ſevemeen years old, 
in which year Nauſigenes was Archon, Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus ſaith, it was the year following, 
at what time Polyzelus was Archon, perhaps 
it was upon. Nauſigeness going out of his Office, 
whom Polyze/us ſucceeded.” But b Eumenus 1s 
much miſtaken, who ſaith, he was thirty years 
old when he came firſt to Plato, perhaps ( as 
Nunne ſius conjectures) becauſe he had read in 
Plato, that Dialectick ought not to be ſtudied 
till the thirtieth Year. And no leſs err Ammoni. 
ws, (if he be Author of that Life) and OHmpi 
odorus, who affirm, that Ariſtotle coming to 
Athens in the ſeventeenth year of his Age, heard 
Socrates three years, whereas Socrates was put 
to Death when Laches was Archon, thirty two 
years before Nauſigenes, under whom Ariſtotle 
was ſeventeen years old. | 
Being recommended to Plato, he became 


4 Ammn. 


Len. 


Interpret his Life) did teſtifie. 
P. dyed him, and admired his acute 
neſs o on, and diligence in ſtudy; 
ebe mmdi for which (e Phiteponus ſaith) Plato uſed to call 


Eternit. 


e InferP- was not at his Lectures, he would ſay, The In: 


. zelleft is not here; or, as Rhodiginus, the Philo 
ſopber of Truth is abſent.And comparing his ac. 
- cuteneſs: with the dulneſs of XFenocrates, Plats 
Lan. was wont to ſay, « What an Horſe, and what an 
A/, have I to yoak together ? Renocrates 
needs a Spur, Ariſtotle a Bit. | 
f Whilſt he lived with Plato, he was ex- 
treamly  ſtudious, and given to Reading, inſo 
much that P/atocalled his houſe,zthe houſe of the 
great Reader, and would often ſay, g Let us go 
tothegreat Reader's Houſe. This may be eonfarm- 


Ammon, 


Interp. 


 "ARTSTOTLE. 


| much as at the ſame time Chabrias and Timatbe- 


him the Mind of the School, and when 4 he 


. 


Lyceum, at which ingratitude, P/ato much 
troubled ſaid, Ariſtorle kicks ut as as yourg Colts 
at the Damm that foaled them, when they have . 
ſucked their fill, and 1 for that reaſon, uſually 1 iam. war: 
called Ariſtotle the Colt. l. 5. 9. Hel: 

m They add, that Xenocrates being gone in- —_— «yo 
to his Country, and Spew/ippus - not. well „ rb. 
Ariſtetle came into Plato's School with ſome of A liar. 
his tollowers,and circumvented him with fallaci- 
ous arguments, whereupon Plato retired to his Ate, 
own houſe and there taught pri vately, leaving A- 3 i 
55 in poſleſhon of the School, x hic he Ke pꝑt 
till Xenocrates returning, ejected him, and rein- 
ſtared Plaro The chief Author of thisrerrt 
leems to have bee AiHe,νdꝗ cited by n Eu-  p, om. x- 
ſebius, who as „ Suidas obſerves, affoon as wang, lib; 13. 
Ariſtotle was dead; caſt many Aſperhons upon o I Ariſtea: 
him, out of a malicious revenge, becauſe Ari. 
ſtotle preferred Iheophraſtus before him in the 
ſucceſſion of the School, notwithſtanding Mat 
Ariſtoxenus had gained a great name ant credit 
among tae Diſciples. h i ala 

But as Ammonius argues, it is not likgly;that 
Ariſtotle, if he would, could have ejefted P/ 
out of the School, or have obtained Licenſ to 
erect a new one in oppoſition to hith, for as 


4, Plato s kin ſ nen, were in great power, and Ge: 
nerals of the A henian Forces. Yer ſome: there ,;1, 
are, who affirm this, groundigg it only on Ari. 


. lotle's contradicting of Plato in many things; to 


which Ammonizs anſwers, that Aritotle ; doth 
not ſimply contradict Plato, but thoſe who miſ- 
interpret his Writings. For if he do ſometityes 
contradict Plato, what wonder 2 Seeing; that 
therein he followeth Plato his Author, whoſe 
ſaying it was, that Truth ought to be praferred ld 
before all things; as alſo that-Saying, Sognater TY 
indeed is dear, but Truth moſt dear. Andelſfe- 
where. What Socrates ſaith, we muſt not ſo 
much regard, as we ought to be ſolicitous con. 
cerning Truth. The ſame courſe Ar:ſtor/e took, 
if at any time he confuted Plato's Aſſertion, 
therein obeying him by following the Truth; 
and it is obſerved by , ſome, that he is very 
{paring in naming him, where he oppoſeth his p Licer: de 


ed by that great number of ancient Authors 
which are cited in his Works. And, though þ 
Laertius(either in his own, or Carneades's words) 
ſaich, that Ariſtor/e hath thruſt in as many ſenten- 
ces of old Authors in his writings, as both Zeno 
and Chry/ippas ;, yet every one that is acquaint- 
ed with the Writings of Ariſtotle, knoweth how 
Judiciouſly and conciſely he giveth an account of 
Fane Opinions, not for Oſtentation, bur diſqui- 
ition. | | | 
Some report there was a great enmity betwixt 
Plato and Ariſtotle i which firſt aroſe from Pla. 
to's diſlike of his manner of Habit: For, Ariſtotle 
wore rich Garments, and rich Shooes, and contra- 
tyto Plato's rule, cut his hair ſhort, and wore 


Vin. Epic, 


1 5. 


i Elian, 3-19, 


in his diſcourſe, which Plato not approving, pre- 
ferred before him Xenocrates Sper 75 Amyclas 
and others, to whom he communicated his Do- 
Etrine and many favours, bur repudiated Ar1ſto- 
te, who thereupon, whilſt Plato was yet a- 


N He had likewiſe (ſay they) a ſcornful] 
deriſion in his look, and tenacious contradiCtion | 


| oQtrine, and that thrice he makes honourable Ne. Ari bot. 

mention of him in his q Rhetorick, his Book . 

of the Werld, (if that be bis) and his : Pro.: pry, 1. 30. 
True therefore it is, (4 As Apo/lodorius, Digny- s Laert. 

fius Halicarnaſſæiys hut eſpecially . Ariftor/e 

himſelt, in his 1 Epiſtle to Ph/p., attirm) , nen- 

that he was a conſtant, ſedulous hearer of Plat 

twenty Fears, unto the thirty ſeventh of his u;yer. Interp. 

Age, even until Plato died, and then was ſo great 

an honourer of his Memory, that in teſtimony 

of his extraordinary Affection, he erected an 

Altar to him, bearing this Inſcription: 


« This Altar Atiſtotle's Hand did raiſe. 
To Plato, whom the Impious muſt not praiſe. 


x Amman. 


y Olympriodorus ſpeaking of the hondur which | 
Ariſtotle gave to his Maſter, confirmeth it by this y Comment. in 
Argument, that he writ a whole Oration in com- C. Plat. 
mendation of Plato, wherein he firſt made a re- 
lation of his Life, then praiſed him. He adds, 
that Ariſtotle in his Elegies to Eudeinus, extols 


live, ſet up a Shcool in oppoſition to him, in the 


him thus | 
| | And 
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"ARTSTOTLE. 
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r — = * 


- - Ee 
A. ht. ASL bath the 


And coming to the fam'd 2 Town, 

tar raiſe 

To him, whom impious perſons muſt not praiſe: 
Who ftraying Man to vertue did reſtore 
Much by his Precept, by Example more. 
725 to Men, 


No future Age muſt think to ſee again. | 


Some affirm that whilſt he lived with 
rot 


ed Medicine, and kept a 


- 778 22. Shop : Bur thoſe 4 Ariſtocles confutes. 


1 —— EIT OT ba * _—_— ES 
_ In fign of Friendſhip did an 
One to the God ſo frous, g 
x Athen. 
deipn. 8. {ato he p 
r 


par. Evang. 


* „ "__ > n 


La i CHAP IV. 
How be lived with Hermias. 


« Laerts Suid. u Piece in the firſt year of the 108th 


b Suid, 
t Lib. 13, 


a Buſeb, conf. 
Philos. 
S Laert. 


Not like a Foe by 
But as a Friend by he of Love betray'd. | 


He wrote likewiſe a Hymn to Vertue, in mo- | 


Sioſt as Sleep, as Parents hind, 


, Olympiad, and Speu/ippus his Nephew 
ſucceeding in the School, drift went to Her. 
mias unuch, King of Atarna, a City of 


Myſia"tif Afia, who heretofore had been his fel. 
Io. Diſciple under P/aro, and had a particu- 
larkindneſs for him. Hermias receiv'd him with 
great teſtimonies of Love and reſpect. With 
him he lived three Years, [ inſtructing him 
in Philoſophy |] at the end whereof, Hermias 
was (as < Strabo ſaith) ſurpriſed by Memnon 
a Rhodian, and fant to Artaxerxes, King of 
Perfia, who put him to Death. Pyrhais his 
Siſter, a Woman of extraordinary vertue,(whom 
Hermias, having no Children, had defign'd h 
Heir) being upon this accident reduced to great 
extremities and afflictions, Ariſtotle, in a pious 
gratitude to the memory of his Friend, (as his 
own Letter to Autipater atteſteth) took her to 
Wife, and © ſet up the Statue of Hermias in 
the Temple of Delphi, with this Inſcription. 


This Man the Perſian King againſt all right 
A Sacrifice to his fierce Anger made; 
tial Arms in Fight ; 


mory of his Friend, to this Effect. 


Vertue, whom we all obtain 

Vith much we 17th but oe on, 

For your ſake to dye would pleaſe, 
Tol 227 Torments 8 eaſe. 

Tow direct Men in pinſuit 

Of immortal ſacred Fruit, 

Richer far than Gold refin'd, 


Great Alciades for your ſake 
Labours vaſt id undertake : 
Leda's veliant twins made known 


—— — 


More your Gleries than their own, | 


Ajax and Achilles 700 | 

Only dy'd for Love of you; 

Ab ! for you Atarna's Pride, 
Hermias #7timely dy d. 

But his name we will revrve ; 
That our Muſe ſhall keep alroe, . 
Paying * 1 Jove 

Pious thanks for a Friend's Love. 


« | inordinately(an imputation not well ſuiting with 


tylene, as Apollodorus and Dionyſius Halicarna/” 


— 


— 


n and calumnies upon this Vertuous friend- 
ip: ſome affirm'd that Hermias lov'd Ariſtotle 


an Eunuch, )and that for for this Reaſon he gave 
him Pythais to wife, whom Suidas and the Greek 
Etymolagiſt affirm to have been his Daughter 
either by Nature or Adoption, Demetrius Magne- 
ubs Neice, Ariſtippuss Toncubine, ſo little 
do they agree in their Relation: They add that 
Ariſtotle was fo paſſionately in love with her, 
that he Sacrificed to her after the ſame manner 
as the Athenians to Ceres at Eleuſit. This La. 
ertius relates as done whilſt ſhe was alive; but 
Ion, firſt Author of this Calumny, that it was 
atter her death. Moreover that Ariſtotle in a 
thankful acknowledgment of his Boùnty, wrote 
a Pæan in praiſe of Hermiur, meaning the Hymn 
laſt mentioned, which f-- Arhenezs, proveth a- f Dein. 1, 
gainſt the Calumiations of bilus not to 
be a ſacred Hymn or Pæan, but a Scholion or 
Feſtival Song. Hence Theocritus the Chian de- 
rides him in this Epigram. # 


To the flave Eunuch who Atarna may d 
An empty Tomb Ariſtotle made, 
Who from the Academy did retire © 
Towallow in vain pleaſures faithleſs mire. 


In anſwer to theſe Calumnies (firſt raiſed by 
Lyco, diſperſed further by Ariſtippus, and con- 


tinued by thoſe that malign the naggnory of 4 
riſtotle) Apelleio writ. certain apt 
he accurately confutes thoſe w du in this 
manner impudently Blaſpheme (ſuch are his 
words) the name of Ariſtotle; fo much pre- 
Judice and malice being in the Accuſation, as 
might eaſily argue the fal ſeneſs thereof. 

Upon the th of Hermas, Ariſtotle f 1 rt 
(with Aexocrates) fled from Ararna to MY H 


ſexs affirm in the fourth year of the 108th O. 
Iympiad, Eubulus being Archon. E: 


Man's Eſtate, and unwilling ( 


2 


ſophers, to come and inſtruQt him. b Agellius , 2. g 4 


[as that be was born in your time, for I hope that 
being educated and inftruftedby you, he will become 


47 CHAP. v. 
Hoto he lived with Philip and Alexander. 


Bout this time Hall King of Macedonia, 

Father of Alexander, taking care for the 
Education of his Son, now owing towards 

Aith „ Plutarch) vir. Ja 

to commit his Education to Profeſſors of Mu- 

ſick, or any other of the Liberal Sciences, as 

knowing him fit for higher deſigns, ſent to A- 

riftotle the moſt famous and Learned of Philo- 


recites his Epiſtle, which was to this effect. 


Philip to Ariſtotle, Health. 


Now that I have a Son, I render the gods 
many thanks: not ſo much for bis Birth 


worthy both of us, and the Kingdom which be ſhall 
inberit. 


Ariſtotle at this requeſt of Philip, went to 
Macedonia to him, in the 4th year of the 108th 


There wanted not thoſe who caſt many aſ- * as * Apolloderus and Dionyſius Hali- & Lie 


car naſſæus 


— 


PART. VI. 


r 


i. Alex. 


Hut. 


Vet. Interp. 


K Plut, vit. 
Mex. 


Contemplative Life 


Let. 


Turnaſſeus affirm, at what time Alexander was 
fifteen years old. CH. 3 | 

4 He lived there infinitely. eſteemed and be. 
loved of Philip and Olympia his Wife, Alexar- 
ders Mother, They cauſed his Statue to be 
— >; ſet up in honour of him. Philip had 
a kind ne ſs ſo particular for him, that he allowed 
nim ina manner an equal ſhare in the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom; which intereſt Ammo- 
nius faith, he employed tothe advantage as well 
of private perſons, as of the publick, as appear. 


eth ( ſaith the Latin Interpreter of his Lite)by his 


Epiſtles to Philip. Plutarch affirms that Philip 
as 2 recompence to Ariſtotle, re. edified the Town 
where he was born, S agira, which he had before 
laid waſte. He likewiſe aſſigned him a ergo 
and Study, near Mieza, a Town of Macedonia 


not far from thence, where, unto this day (faith 


Plutarch) they ſhew the ſtony Seats, and ſhady 
Walks of Ariſtotle. 

s He inſtructed Alexander in the d parts 
of Learning, not only in Ethicks and Politicks, 
but his moſt reſerved and ſolid DoQtrins, called 
Acroatick and Epoptickz never communicated | 
to the Vulgar. ; 

That hetaught him likewiſe the Art of Me- 
dicine, Plutarch argueth, foraſmuch as A/exan- 
der was not only exceedingly delighted with 
the Theory thereof, but praQQtiſed it jucceſsfully 
upon many of his Friends,to whom he preſcrib- 
=> Receipts and Diets, as appeareth, faith he, 
by his Epiſtle. | 

b Perceiving Alexander to be much taken 
with Homer'sNliads, as conceiving and calling it 
the beſt inſtitution of military Vertue, he took 
much pains in corretting and reſtoring the Text, 
and then gave it to Alexander, which Copy 
he infinitely prized. 

He writ a Book to Alexander, entituled : 
Of a Kingdom, mentioned by Laertius and Am. 
monius, wherein he inſtructed him how to rule. 

So much did he incline the Mind of Alex- 
ander to do good, that he uſed to ſay , if any 
day paſſed wherein he had not conferred ſome 

t, I bave not reigned to day. 

x Alexander ſo much affected him, that he 

profeſſed he admired and loved him no leſs than 


—— 


his Father; becauſe his Father, he ſaid, only 


gave him being, but Ariſtozle well-being. 

The love which Ares and Alexander bore 
him was ſo great, that Jheocritus the Qian caſt 
the ſame Aſperſion upon it, as he did on his 
Friendſhip with Hermias. 


Son, if thotf thus employ t. Tonight 
Thy thread of Life 1 0 be long. q 5 
Andi ſo it came to paſs not long after upon 
this occaſion. Hermolaus, Son of Sopolis,a youth 


of a noble Family, that ſtudied Philoſophy un- 


der Calliſthenes, hunting the Wild Boar with A- 
lexander, prevented the King by caſting his dart 
firſt at him, for which he was by the King's com- 
mand puniſhed with many ſtripes. Troubled 
at the ignominy thereof, he conſpired. with 
Soſtratus, Antipater, and ſome other Compani- 
ons of his, te murther Alexander, which Trea. 
ſon being diſcovered by Epimenes, one of the 
Conſpirators, they were all put to death. Ariſto- 
bulus and Ptolemeus Son of Lagus affirm, they 
accuſed Calliſthenes, as him who inſtigated them 
to this — Hereupon Calliſthenes was put 
into an Iron Cage, and ſo carried up and down 
in a miſerable ſordid condition, and at laſt, as 
Laertius relates (though others otherwiſe) 
thrown to Lyons and devoured. 


CH AFP. M. 
His School and manner of Teaching. 


Hus Ariſtotle having lived eight years with 
Alexander, returned to Athens, as AH. a Laert. 

pollodorus and * Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus affirm, * Epi. ad 

inthe ſecond year of the hundred and eleventh © 

Oympiad, Pythodorus being Archon, where he 

found Xenocrates teaching in the Academy, 

which place was reſigned unto him by Speuſip- 

pes, in the fourth year of the hundred and ninth 

Olympiad. FEES 23, 

Hence it appeareth, that Hermippus erreth, e ret. 

in affirming, that Xenocrates took upon him the 

School of Plato, at what time Ariſtotle was 


For as 4 Patricius hath obſerved, it can ho way , Piſcuſſ 
agree in time, it being certain, as Lae#tity at. perip. 
teſts, that Speuſippus ſucceeded Plato ihe 
\Ichook in the firſt | year of the Hundred and 


Eighth Olympiad, immediately upon Plato's x4 ĩ 
Death, and continued therein eight years, that is 


to the end of the hundred and ninth Olympiad; 
in the ſecond year of whict Olympiad: A- eri, 
as we ſaid, went to Philip, not on an Embaſſy, 
but upon his Invitation, to educate Alexander. 
Neither is the Author of Ariftor/e's Life leſs 
miſtaken, who ſaith, that upon the Death of 
Speuſippus, the Athenialli ſent to 2 and 
that both of them, Ariſtotle and Arnbcrates, 


In the firſt year of the 111th Olympiad, Ey took upon them Platos School, Xenoertites in 


thodorus being Archon, Philip died, and was 
ſucceeded by his Son Alexander, whoſe active 
Spirit, ſoon after his coming to the Crown, de- 
ſigned an Expedition againſt the King of Perſia. 

Hereupon Ariſtotle having now lived with A- 
lexander eight years, though Fuſtin ſaith but five 


which ſome interpret of the time before Philips 


death, but not without ſome violence, (for that 
was above ſeven) preferring the quiet of a 
before the troubles of War, 
took leaye of him, teturned to Athens, leaving 
in his room Caliſt henes an Olynthian, his Kink 
man (Son of his Couſin Hero) and Diſciple ; 1] 
whom before his departure, obſerving to _ 
with roo much liberty and obſtinacy to the Kin 


he reproved in theſe words, 


the Academy, Ariſtotle in the Lyceum.iBuorhis er- 
ror is eahly detected by the ſame computations 
for at the time of Speu/ippug's death, Arn 
was with Alexander, nor did he leave him until 
fix years after, all vrhich time Aenocratet pro- 
e 1x. ee = ee 5-6 
The Academy being eſs'd by Tenocru ; 
crates, Ariſtotle made Foto the De —_ frat 
place in the Suburbs of "47he7xs, built by v ibibs 

tor the exercifing of Soldiers.) Here he taught 

and diſcours d of Philofophy, to ſuch as came to 

him, toal king conſtantly every day till the hout 
of anointing, which the Greeks uſualhy did before MICA 
Meals,” whence he and his followers Are called 


„ needle, from walkins, P eripateticks. 


Others ſay, he was called Periparerit# from 
| walking 


ſent by the Athenians on ani” Embaſſy 10 Philip. © © 


* 


* 


— 


ARISTOTLE 


* 
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1 
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walking with A/exander, newly Recovered of a] 
fickneſs, in which manner he uſed to diſcourſe 
of Philoſophy with him. | 
(2) The number of his Auditors encreafing 
very much, he gave over walking, and taught fit-) 
ting, ſaying, | 
"AY Now 10 be ſilent moſt diſgraceful were, 
And ſee Xenocrates poſſeſs the Chair. 


Though Cicero and Quintilian affirm, he uſed 
this Verſe againſt I/ocrates,in-emulation of whom 
he taught Kherorick to his Diſciples every Mor- 
ning. (Y) So many Diſciples reforted to him, 
thar he'made Laws in his School, as Xenocrates 
did in the Academy, creating Archons that Rul d 
ten days. 9 — 
(i) The Diſcourſe and Doctrine which he delive 
red to his Diſciples was of two kinds; One he 
called | ary the other Acroatick. Exoterieꝶ 
were thoſe who conduced to Rhetorick; Medira- 
tion, nice Diſputes, and the knowledge of civil 
things. Acroatick-thole in which more remote 
and ſubtile Philoſophy was handled, and ſuch 
things as pertain to the Contemplation of Nature 
and Dialective Diſteptations. Acroatick Dilci- 
pline he taught in the Lyceum in the Morning, 
not admitting every one to come and hear them, 
but thoſe only, of whoſe Wit and principles of 
Learning, and diligence and Study, he had before, 
made Trial. His Exoterick Lectures were in the 
Afternoon and Evenings; theſe he communicated 
to all young men without any diſtinction, calling 


the latter his Evening Mali, the former his Morn- 
ing Walk. AA 0 - | 
CHAP. VII- 
k His Philofophy« |" 


** 


1 Philoſopby (faith (a) Ammonius) he ſeems 
to have done more than Man, for there's not 
any part of Philoſophy whereof he treated, but 
he dath it moſt accurately, and many things he 
himſelf - (ſuch was his Sagacity and Acuteneſs) 
finding out, compleated and finiſhed. | 

(6) In Lagicł it was his Invention, that he ſe- 
parated the Precepys: of Diſputation from rhe 
things themſelves! of which we Diſpute, and 
taught the Manner and Reaſon of Diſputation. 
For they who went before, tho* they could De 
monſtrate, yet they knew not how to make a 
Demonſtration z as they who cannot make Shoes, 
but only wear *em..Aleggand-Apbrodiſeys affirms, 
that he faſt reduced Syllogiſms to Mood and F. 
gure. Philoponus, that he invented all Dialectick 
Methods.,wwhence Eheodoras calls him both Irven- 
tor and,Perfeiter of Logick, which he indeed in 


thing being Pbilolaus) but by ſome Pereparerick; 
who thought his work might paſs witty greater 
credit, if publiſhed in the name of d antient a 
Philoſopher. V | 
In Phy/ick the fifth Eſſence, whereof Celeſtial 
Bodies conſiſt, diſtinct from the four ems, is 
generally aſcrib d to his invention, only, Srigphct- 
4s eiteth the Authority of Xenocrates; in His 
Book of the Life of Plato, that Plato conitituted 
hve 1 Bodies, Heaven and the four Ele- 
ments, aſſerting, they differ no leſs in Nature than 
in Figure; for which reaſon he aſſign d the Fi- 
gure of a Dodecadron to Heaven, offering from 
the Figure of the four Elements. But theſe, as 
the. Learned Nurne/ius obſerves, Teem to be ra- 
ther Symbolical, and Pythagorical, than the true 
meaning of Plato. For Plato in his Timeus ex- 
reſly avers, that the Heavens are of their 6wn 
ature Diſſolute, but by the Divine Will is kept 
together, as it were, by a tye from being diffol- 
ved. Xenarchus, a Philoſo her, wrote. againſt 
the fifth Eſſence, introduced by Ariftor/e, whom 
Alexander Aphrodiſæus exactly anſwereth. Theo- 
dorus calleth Ariſtotle, The Perfetter of Fhyſick 
adding, that only his Writings upon that Subject 
were approv'd by following Ages, who rejected 
wharloever others had written in the ſame kind, 
as appeareth by their loſs. What Epicure and 
others have objected againſt him as fault, That 
be enquired with ſuch diligence into the minute, 
and meaneſt things of Nature, is a ſufficient Te- 
— 3 of his Excellence and ExaQuneſs in this 
tu v. . ; \ 
(4) In Ethic, whereas Polyenus placed Feli- 
city in External Goods, Plato in thoſe of the Soul 
only, Ariſtotle placed it chiefly inthe Soul; but 
affirmed it to be defiled and flreighined if it want 
exterior goods, properly uting theſe terms. For 
thoſe things which are defiled, have the ſame 
Beauty within, but their Superficies only is hid- 
den; and thoſe which ate ſtreightned have the 
ſamè real magnitude. 6 1 
(e) In Meraphyſick, which he calleth Erfte (e) Ann. 
Philoſophy and Wiſdom, and (as the more ancient 
Philoſophers before him) Theology (Y tho? there ( f ) Ares, 
be not any invention ot his extant, yet, he per- | 
fectly went through all the Parts thereof. For he 
was not only acquainted, as ſome falſly imagine, 
with Terreſtrial things, and thoſe which belong 
to this World ; buteven with thoſe things which 
are above this World, as may appear from the 
eighth Book of his Phi, where he faith, that 
the firſt cauſe is not ſubjett to motion, neither in 


(d) Vet. Inter 


a manner challengeth (but modeſtly) ro himſelf, 
in the laſt Chapter ot his E/exchs, affirming no- 


thing, had been done in that kind before, but 


whas the Eriſticks and Sopbiſts taught. As for 
the Categories, the. invention - whereot ſome af- 


 ctibe. to the Pythagareans, it is much more pro 
buable that they were wholly 


Books-entituled; f xb325 under the Name 


chytas, from which ſome conceive Ariſtotle to 


have borrowed much, the particulars 'whereot 


are inſtanced by (c) Patricius, n affirms 


to have been written, not by the Pyrhagorear 
(neither hath Laertius made mention of any wri- 


tings. of his, for the Pythagoreans at that 


ume wrote but little; the firſt that wrote any | 


* , . vw 
SIC | ) 


his on; for thoſe 


it ſelf, nor by accident, in which words he decla- 
frech, that God is not a Body, nor any way paFE 
ſible. And in his 12th. Book of W:/dom, or Me. 
'zaphy/icks, he diſeourſeth accurately of God and 
Intelligences, in a rational clear way, not involv'd 
in Fables, or Pythagorical Symbols; but found- 
ing his Aſſertion upon Reaſon and Demonſtrati- 
on, as much as the Subject, and Humane Reaſon 
alloweth. (g) Patricius labours much to prove O Diſert. 2. 
that whatfoever he had in this kind excellent, . 

he borrow d from Hermes Triſinegiſtus. But (h) In tif 
as we have already ſaid, Mr. C2/aubor hath fully 9 Plato, ©: 
evinced that Book to have been impoſed upon 

the World by ſome later Writer. 8 


What is added by the acient Latin Interpte. 
ter concerning Ariſlotl᷑'s Sentence of that vi. 


(i 7 Nuaneis 


al Hexagonal Pyramid, (which (i) a Learned Per- 
| ton 


7 


Vat. Ariſt 


7 


PA RT TL. 


_ 


N Licin. 


b Lib, 29. 


1 Aeell, 20. 
5. Plut. vit. 
Alex." 


t 4eell. 20. f. 
Eyiſt. Cræc. 


ſon hath obſerved to be choſen as a middle way 


* betwixt the Sentence of thoſe who made the 
Optick Pencil a Pyramid of a quadratick. baſe, 


— — 
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| him. So conſtant was he in his Love to Learning, : 
and particularly ſo much enflamed, (as # Pliny ig. 8. 16. 
faith) with a curious defire of underſtanding 


and thoſe who made it of a Conick Figure) is|the natures of living Creatures, that he ſent 


very obſcure; and hardly admirs of an Interpre- 
tation worthy ſo great an Author. 


CHAP. VIII. 
His Correſpondence with Alexander. 


— 


thouſands of Men, throughour all A/ and 

Greece, to 3 all kinds of living Creatures, 

Birds, Beaſts and Fiſhes. at an exceſſive charge, 

8 Atheneus ſaith, Soo Talents, which according g Lib. 9. 

to * Budeiuss account is 840000 Crowns 4 De ffe. lis 


\ * 7 Hillt Ariſtotle taught Phitoſophy at A. Theſe Men he ſent with what they took to Ari 
thens, his Diſciple Alexander was em. Hotle, that he might not be ignorant of any thing 


ployed in an expedition to Aſia againſt Dari-|that any Nation afforded; by which informa- 
5. ing of Per Riel thereunto by the prin-|tion, he compoſed, as P/iny affirmeth, fifty excel- 
ciples of Honour, which were infuſed into him lent Volumes, of Living Creatures, of which ten 
by Ariſtotle, particularly from the Preſidents of]are only left, unleſs we put into the ſame num- 


Achilles, Ajax 


and other Heroes celebrated by] ber, thoſe Books of his which have ſome n 


Homer, whoſe Nliads Ariſtotle had ſo carefully re. relation to this Subject: As of the going of 110i; 
commended unto him. He began this Expedition Creatures. 1, Of the _ of Iroing Creatures, an 


in the thitd year of the 11th Olympiad, at which Hei Cauſes. Of 7 
— immediate- ture. If this were done by Alexander, as F.. 


time Geſicles was Archon at A. 


e Generation of living G 


ly after the departure of Ariſtotle, who(it is pro- and Arhenexs attelt (though i Alian aſcri 


bable) came only for this reaſon from him 


it to Philip) it muſt neceſſarily have been whil;* 


— 


as preferring a quiet and ſtudious Lite before] he was in his Aſiatick Expedition. For Ariſtotle, 


the troubles of War. 


as hath been already proved, {ſtayed but a very 


The firſt thing that Alexander did, was to viſit {hort time with him after the death of his Fa- 
the Tomb of Achilles in the Sigæum, at the 12 ther. 


whereof he broke forth into theſe words; O for- 


Ariſtotle made the ſame uſe of his correſ- 


tunate young Man that hadſt u Homer 1ocelebrate ondence with Alexander, as he had done of the 


thy praiſe! for had it not been for his 1/;ads.adds] Intereſt he before had with Philip, the advantage 


Cicero, in the ſame Tomb where Achz/-jnot only of particularperſons, but ot whole Cities. 
lers Body lay, his Name alſo would 'have] This the City of Sega, the place of his Birth, 
been buried. He took with him the Iliads of Ho- did acknowledge, which, at the ſuit of 4ritorle, 


mer corrected by Ariſtotle, and made it his con. d to ! 
. ſtant companion, inſomuch that he laid it every and reſtored to its former ſtare, having before 

night with hisdagger, under hi Pillow, And in 
2.91 


Alexander cauſed to be re-edified,and re-peopled 


by Philip been laid level with the Ground. For, 


ictory over Darius, — taken a Casket of though P/atarch relate this as done in the time 


guents of extraordinary 


alue amongſt the | of Philip, Laertizs, Ammon, Dion, Chryſoſtome, 


Spoils of Darius, beſet with Pearls and preci-[AÆTlian, and others hold, that it was done by 
ous ſtones (as b Pliny deſcribes it) his Friends Alexander, to which Valerias Maximus adds, 


telling him how many uſes it might be pur to, 


that it was not long betore Ariſtotle's Death. 


becauſe Unguents did not become a Soldier; In memory of which Benefit, the People of Sta. 
Yes, faith he, it ſhall ſerve to keep the Books of uſed to 19 Arif a yeariy Feſtival, which 


Homer, that the moſt precious work may be| they called th 


Ariſtotelian keaſt, naming rhe 


kept in the richeſt Caſe ; hence was this correct Month in which it fell, Sragarizes. 


we - called, as Plutarch ſaith; i 7s agb 


x Ereſtus like iſe, the Country of Theop!r2 


ilſt he was in Aſa, engaged in the Wars ue, which A/exander determined to puniſh vu + 

againſt Darius, in the midſt of his continual ry ſeverely ; by the mediation of Ariſtotle was 
ictories and Buſineſs, hearing that Ariſtotle | pardoned. SE ö 

had publiſhed his Acroacick Books of Natural That he benefited many particular perſons is 


Philoſophy, he ſent this Letter to him; 
à Alexandes to Ariſtotle, Health: 


evident, faith Ammonus, from his Epittles to 
the King, yet extanr, wherein he recommends 
ſeveral Perſons to him, 


VO have not done well in publiſhing your] Hence it is manifeſt, that the Author of his 
Acroatick diſcourſes, for wherein ſha!l we Li fe is miſtaken, when he affirms, that in Alex. 


excel others, if this Learning wherein we have 
been Inflituted, be made common to all? As {® 


andef's Afiatick expedition, Ariſtotle accompa- 
nied him to the Brachmanes, there he writ that 


me, I had rather excel others in Knowledge than | noble piece of the Laws and Inſtitutions of 255 


in Power, Farewel. _ © lag: 
To which Ariſtotle returned this Anſwer. 
© Ariſtotle to Alexander, Health. | 


ties. Thar /ikewiſe be travelled over all Perſia 
with Alexander, where during the War, Alexan- 
der died, and Ariſtotle returned, into Dis wn 
| Cozntry. This relation agrees not with the other 


OU wrote to me concerning my Acroatick | Circumſtances of Ariftorle's Lite. Alexander 

Diſcourſes that they ought not to have been] died in the fourth year of the hundred and thir- 
communicated, but kept ſecret. Know, that theyſ teenth Olympiad, two years before Atolls 
are made publick, and not publick;, for none burt departure from Athens. 


they who have heard ws can underſtand them. 
Farewell. 5 


Thus, notwithſtanding Alexander was buſied 


But as it is apparent, that this Miſtake pro- 
cecaed only from Ignorance (yet that ſo great, 
that 1 Pairicias argues from thence neither | Diſſert Peri. 


in the Wars, yet he forgot not his Maſter | Ammon:us nor Philoponus to be Authors of his P44 1. f. 
Ariſtot le, but kept a friendlycorteſpondence with] Lite) ſo are there ſome other Errors, which no 


G 8 leſs 


— 0 
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s 


a Laert. 


| leſs manifeſtly appear to have proceeded from 


Malice, raiſed, it is likely, by the Authors of 
the other Scandals and Imputations, wherewith 
they {ought to blaſt his Memory. 

„Some affirm that Alexandex, upon the Trea- 
ſon of Caliſthenes, took a great diſpleaſure 


againſt Ariſtotle, for having recommended him 


to him. For tho? at firſt, Writing to Citerus, At- 
talus, and Alcetas immediately upon this acci- 
dent, he ſent them word, that the Yourhs had 
confeſſed the Plot proceeded only from them- 
ſel ves, not by the inſtigation of any other. Yer 
afterwards, in an Epiſtle to Antipater, he im- 
putes the ſame Crime to Ca/iſthenes, not without 
this ſharp Reflection upon Ariſtotle: The Touths, 
ſaid he, were Stoned to Death by the Macedonians, 
but as for the 2 I will puniſh him my ſelf, 
ond thoſe who ſent him, and thoſe who entertain 
in their Cities ſuch as are Trattors to me. Here- 
upon they Interpret the Bounty of Alexander to 
e and Favour to Anaximenes, as not 
oceeding from the Magnificence of his Diſpo- 
Rtion, but from the diſpleaſure he had conceiv d 
againſt Ariſtotle, whom he endeavour'd to Vex, 
by obliging his Adverſaries and Emulators. 
Upon this ſuppoſed Diſpleaſure was grounded 
another report, that p Aiſtotle Conſpiring with 
Caſſander againſt Alexander, ſent him, by Anti. 
pater, ſome of the Water of Shi, where with he 
poiſoned Alexander. But the Relators hereof 
differ not a little amongſt themſelves : Diodorus 
Siculus and Suidas affirm, that Alexander was 
iſoned by Caſſander Son of Antipater; Arianus 
& Jolla his younger Son: Porphyrius faith, That 
nothing but the horn of an Aſs, ſuch as the Aſſes 
of Scythia had, would contain the poyſon: Ju- 
ſtin and Pauſanius, the Hoof of a Horſe; Pliny 
and Arrian, of a Mule, Plutarch and Zonaras, 
of an Aſs. They differ no leſs about the place 
whence the Water was fetch'd. Neither indeed 
can it be expected there ſhould be a better har- 
mony amongſt the Relators of this Fable, when 
there is {o great Diſſention and variety of Rela- 
tions concerning the occafion and manner of his 
Death. But the moſt credible is that of Ephippus 
(cited by Atheneus) * Oraſius, Fuſtine, and 


© otherers, who aver, that Alexander died of a 


Fever, cauſed by exceſs of Drinking. 


CHAP. IX. 
Upon what Occaſion he left Athens, and went to 
; Chalcis, 


a "ar years Ariſtotle profeſſed Philoſophy 

in the Lyceum, not moleſted by any; for 
tho? his eminence in Learning procured him ma- 
ny Xmulators and Enemies, yet the Favour he 
had with Alexander, while he lived, awed them 
ſo much, that they durſt not make any Diſcove- 
ry of the ill will they bore him, No ſooner was 
Alexander dead (according to Dionyſus Hali. 
carnaſſeus) but ſome of them conſpired _ 
his Life. To which end, Eurymedon, a Prieſt, 
or (according to Phavorinus) Demophilus, accu- 
ſed him of Impiety; That he introduced ſome Phi- 
loſophical aſſertions, contrary to the Religion of the. 
Athenians; that he cclebrated Hermias as aGod, 
with a Hymn, and had cauſed his Statue io be ſet 
up in the Delphian Temple, with an bonourable- 
Inſcription. dome affirm hereupon, he made an 
Oration in defence of himſelf, at the Court of 


or 


_ | 


Areopagus, wherein he o 7008S this 
Verſe, made out of two 2 


Pears upon Pears, and Figs on Figs grow here. 


on the Multitude of Sicophants, which ſprung up 
every day in the City. Hence Phavorinzs ſaith, 
he was the firſt Philoſopher that pleaded for 
himſelf, and there was an Oration to that pur- 
ſe went about many years after under his 
ame. But, of the truth hereof, Athenæus ma- 
keth queſtion. 


Conſpiracy that was againſt his Life, ſtole pri- 
vately out of Athens, and went to Cha/czs,where 
he ſpent the reſt of his days, returning to his 
Friends,who demanding the reaſon of his going, 
made this anſwer, 


wrote the forementioned 
Pears upon Pears, and Fings on Figs grow here. 


Giving him to underſtang how dangerous it was 

for him to live in Athens, ſince the Athenians 

were wholly addicted to Syco hantiſm and Ca- 

lumny. This departure of Ariftotle from Athens, 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus placeth in the ſecond 

_ of the 114th Olympiad : Apollodorus a year 
tter, perhaps leſs rightly. 

* Being near fix 
Sickly, and without hope of living much longer, 
the whole company of his Followers came to 
him, and beſought him to make choice of a Suc- 
ceſſor, whom after his Death they might look 
upon as the Perfedter of thoſe Studies wherein- 
to he had brought them. There were at that time 
many excellent Scholars in hisSchool, but eſpe- 
cially two, Theopbraſtus and Menedemus, or ra- 
ther as Patricius reads, Eudemus. Theſe excel- 
led the reſt in Wit and Learning. The firſt was 
of Lesbos, Eudemus of Rhodes. Ariftotle anſwer- 
ed them, he would doas they requeſted, when 
he ſaw it convenient. Soon after the ſame per- 
{ons being preſent who had made this requeſt to 
him, he complained the Wine he then drank did 
not agree with his Health, but was unwholſome 
and harſh.; and therefore defired they would 
ſend for other ſorts, both Modian and Lesbian, 
- cher ay. woe 4 2 of that which he 

ou or him, they go, ſee 
bring. Ariſtotle firſt calls for the Roden? ſt 
it, A ſtrong Wine, faith he, and pleaſant; then 
calls for the Lesbian, which having taſted, Both, 
faith he, are good, but nd ay & 466,0 the Lesbi- 
an is the ſweeter ; whereby every one underſtood 
thar his choice was not of the Wine, but of his 
Succeſſor, which was Theophraſtus of Lesbos, a 
Man of extraordinary ſweetneſs in Diſcourſe and 
Converſation: Whence not long after, as ſoon 


themſelves to Theophraſtus. 


CHAP. X. 
His Apothegms. 


O his Apothegms are remembred theſe. 
Being demanded what a Man got by Ly- 


ing, he anſwer'd, not to be believed when be ſpoke 
truth, ing 


= PT U 
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By 90%ov i ovxe, gr on Figs) refleQting up- | 


Others affirm, that Minty perceiving thec Laert, 


e left Athens, that wed Alia. un. 

might not give the Athenians occaſion 10 commit i. 

again the ſame wickedneſs * they committed a- « organ 

gainſt Socrates, that they might not be guilty of a contr. Ceſſm 

double Crime againſt 1 To Antipater he lib. i. 
erſe | 


two years of Age, very f el. 135 


as Ariſtotle was dead, all his Diſciples applied | 


roh. 


hid. 


Id. 


Ser. 


Serm, 


(4) 


3.6, 


"I la 
Par T. VI. 


1 


2 


ARIS 


OT LE 


Stoh, Ser. 28. 


Ser. 45. 


Ser. 128. 


Serm. 305. 


(a) Laert, 


and my Son Nicomachus, and order their Eſtates 


hat y many Friends, hath none which is likewiſe Should have had. Otherwiſe, let the Eftates as 


extant in the ſeventh Book of his Erhicks. | 
He faid, When things happen not as we would, 
we muſt will as they Þappen. | 
Seeing a youth very lelf-conceited, and with- 
al ignorant; Toung Man, ſaith he, I wiſh I were 
ht you thin your ſelf, and my Enemies, 
what you are. 


Seeing a young Man proud of a fine Cloak, | 


Why boaſt you, ſaith he, of a Sheep's Fleece? 


He ſaſd, I hey who demonſtrate plain things, 


Light a Candle 10 ſee the Sun. 


Being reviled by an Impudent Perſon ; Thou, 
faich he, Who art vers d tobear all things, ſpeak-! 
eſt them with delight ; I who am not uſed to ſpeak. 
them, take no delight in hearing them. 

Being demanded why he who taught others 
to ſpeak, himſelf held his Tongue; A M het- 

one, ſaith he, cannot cut, yet it ſets an edge 
upon Swords. | 

Being asked who can keep a Secret; He, ſaith 
he, that can hold a glowing coal in his mouth. 

Seeing a young man very neatly drels'd, Are 
you nct aſham'd, faith he, when Nature hath 
made you a Man, to make your ſelf aWoman ? 

A handſome young man, much Courted, ſaid 
to him, 5 I were bated of the Citizens as you are, 
I would hang my ſelf ; and J, reply'd he, world 
hang my ſelf if I were lov'd by them as you are. 

Being demanded how a Man ſhould come to 
be Rich; he anſwered, by being Poor in Daſire. 

It repented him of three things; that he had 
ever committed a Secret to a Woman , that he had 
Rid when he might have gone a Foot; that he had 
live one day not having bis Will made. 


ad. — —— 8 


CHAP. XL 
His Will and Death. 


"Rom that Speech of Ariſtotle laſt mention'd, 

may be gather'd how careful he was to 

make his Will, but more from the exact form 
thereof, which was thus: 


2 DE all well; but if it happen otherwiſe, 
( B thus Ariſtotle A br 1 Be Ye 
tipater y ſole Executor during the Minority of 

icanor. Let Ariſtomenes, Timarchus; Hip- 
parchus, Dioteles, (and if be pleaſe, and have lei. 
ſure) Theophraſtus, be Guardians of the Chil- 
dren and of Herpylis, and all that I leave. I 
Will, that my Daughter, as ſoon as ſhe ſhall be 
Marriageable, be given Nicanor to Wife. 1 
any thing happen otherwiſe ( which God forbid) 
before ſhe be Married, or after ſhe be Married 
before ſhe hath any Children, let Nicanor have 
tbe ordering of my Son, and the diſpoſal of all 
other things, for bis Reputation and mine; Let 
therefore Nicanor take care of the Maid Pythais, 


according to their Conditions, as a Fatber and a 
Brother. 1 in the mean time any thing ſhall 
happen to Nicanor (which God forbid) either 
before my Daugter be Married, or if Married, 


before ſhe hath any Children, if he make any Vill, 


as he appointeth, ſo let it be. Otherwiſe, if 
Theophraſtus approve of it, let him Marry the 


well of the Maid as the Boy be diſpoſed with the 
Joynt conſent of the Guardians, and Antipater, 
as they ſhall think fit. Let litewiſe the Exe. 
citors of Nicanor take care to remember us and 
Herpylis, /ince that ſhe bath been faithful to me, 
and if ſhe will take a Husband, that ſuch a one 
be giden unto her as may be no diſparage- 
ment unto ws. Let them give ber out of my 
Eftate, beſides what is already mentioned, a Ta- 
lent of Silver, three Maid-ſervants, if Yhe ſo 
pleaſe, and the Hand-maid which fhe hath, and 
the Boy Pyrrheus. And moreover, if ſhe will 
dwell at Chalcis, let her have that Habitation 
which joyneth to the Garden; if at Stagyra, our 
Patrimonial Seat-, which howſoever Herpylis 
Hall chooſe, let the Executors furniſh it, as they 
ſhall think convenient and nd #5 for Her- 
pylis. Let /zkewiſe Nicanor take charge of the 
Boy Mirmax, that he may be reſtored honourably, 
as becometh us, unto his own, with all his goods 
which we delivered to our Truſt. Let likewiſe 
Ambracis be a free Woman, and have beſtowed 
upon her at ber Marriage, fifty Drachme, and 
the Girl which ſhe hath. IWill likewiſe, that 
to Thales be given, beſides the Handmaid he 
bath bought, a *hoxſand Drachms, and another 
Handmaid. Likewiſe to Simo, beſides that Mo- 
ney which he hath already received to buy a Ser- 
vant, let another Servant be bought, or the like 
Sum be given again, wherewith he may purchaſe 
one. As ſoon as my Daughter ſhall be Married, 
let Tycho, Philo, Olympias and his Son be free 
men. Of thoſe Boys which ſerved me, let none 
be ſold, but let my Heirs make uſe of their Ser- 


numitted. Let the Exccutors take care of thoſe 
Statues of Nicanor, and his Mother, and Proxe- 
nus, which I gave order for to Gryllius, as ſoon 
as they are perfetted, be ſet up. Let likewiſe 
the Statue of Atitnnettus be ſet up, that this 
Monument may remain of him, ns he died 
without Children. I Will tkewiſe that the Statue 
of my Mother be Conſecrted to Ceres, in the Nu- 
mæan Temple, or where elſe ſhall be thought 
fitting. Whereſoever my Body is Buried by the 
Extcutors, thither let the Bones of Pythias ac- 
cording as ſhe deſired, be brought and laid with 
mine. Let likewiſe Nicanor, if he continue 
well in health, dedicate at Stagyra, 10 Jupiter 
Soter, and Minerva Sotira, Statues of Beaſts, 
of Stone of four Cubits, in performance of the 
Vow which we Vowed for him. 


Olympiad, Philocles being Archon, in the 63 

and one Climacterical year of his Age (not as 
(b) Eumelus, 70 years old) as appeareth by the 
computation of Apollodorus and Dionyſius Ha- 


Alaid, and have the ſame power that Nicanor 


licarnaſſus; thus, 

| years. 

He came to Athens at 18 
Heard Plato 20 
Lived with Hermias 3 
With Philip and Alexander 8 
Taught in the Lyceum 12 
Lived at Chalczs | 2 

| In all 63 
Gg 2 The 


vice, and when they come to Age let them be ma- 


Ile died at (Halcis, in the third year of the 1 15 
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(4)Lb I. 


(c) Straho, Heſycbhius, Illuſtris, and from him 
hy relate — he dra ui legal. either be 
ing condetnn d. thereunto by. the Arhenianc, as 
Socrates was, or to prevent their Judgment. 
(4) Paren. ad (d) Fuſtin Mariyr, (e) Gregory Nazianzen, 
t 


) Calius Rhodag inus, the Greek Eiymologiſt, 
Nonnus, and others, follow the common Report, 
that a Queſtion was propoſed to him of the won. 
derful Nature of Euripus, an hum of the Sea, 
coming into Cha/cis (as Lucian avers) which 
Kbbeth and Floweth ſeven times in twenty four 
hours. Not being able to reſolve it, he died of. 
Shame and Anxiety. Some affirm that as he late 
on the Bank, having conſidered long upon it, he 
at Iaſt threw himſelf headlong into the River, 
lay ing, Since Ariſtotle cauld not take Euripus, 
Euripus,t4&ethou Ariſtotle. ; 

But the Authors of greateſt Credit, (g) Apol- 
lodorus, (b) Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, (i) Cenſo- 
rinus, Laertius and others affirm, That he died 
(i) De die na- Of a pain in his Stomach, cauſed by over-watch- 
ral . ing, and exceſs of Study. For Laertius affirms 
he was à moſt indefatigable Student, and when 
he went to Bed, he held a Brazen Ball in his hand, 
that when he fell aſleep, the noiſe of it falling 
into a Baſin ſet under it. for that purpoſe, might 
awake him, which Alexander his Diſciple imi- 
tated. Io this pain of his Stomach he was very 
ſubjeQ, and ſometimes aſſwaged it by applying 
a Bottle of hot Oyl to his Breaſt. Norroithſtan- 
ding this natural infirmiy, of. bis Stomach, faith. 
Cenſorinus; andi he frequent Indiſpeſition of a ſick- 
ly Conſtitution, he preſero'd bimſelf a long time 
through bis Vertue and Temperance. for it is much 
more ſtrange that he attain'd the Age of 63 years.” 
than zhat he lived no longer. 

The Author of the Book de Pomo, affirmeth, 
That when he was dy ing, he ſaid to his Diſciples, 
ſtanding about him, it was not without Reaſon 
that Homer ſaid, the Gods came down to Earth 
to relieve Mankind. ( Coelius Rhodoginus adds 
from the ſame Author, that when he felt the 
Pangs of Death to come upon him, weeping be- 
tween grief and hope, he often repeated theſe 
words, Fhou Cauſe of Cauſes have Mercy on ne: 
And his Diſciples, when they ſaw he was depar- 
ting, ſaid, He who reccivethibe Souls of Philoſo- 
phers, may be take thine likewiſe, and lay it up in 
his own 'l reaſury, as the Soul of a right and per- 
ſecl Man, as we have known thee to be. Of this 
there is no Teſtimony more Ancient than that of 
the Author of the Book de Pomo, who (as Patri. 
cius clearly obſerves from his Writings) was a 
Chriftian. -* xl, 

- (2) The Stagirites fetch d his Body from Chal- 
cis to $tagira, where they Buried it with much 
Solemnity, Building a Magnificent Tomb for him, 
. anderetiing an Altar to his Memory. 


gent. 

(e) Stelieut- 1. 
(f) Ant. le. 
19. 8. 


(0 Antiq. 
18. 31. 
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CHAP. XI. 


His Perſon and Virtues. 


Y S concerning his Perſon, he was Slender, 
4A having little Eyes, and a ſmall Voice. 
When he was Young, Laertius and Plutarch at- 


(*) Laert. 


| (+) iar. ver. ing; he had a great heſitation in his Speech. + He 
it, 


went in a Rich Habit,and wore Rings; his Beard, 


* 


Noſe, Noſe, if we credit the Head put np. by 
Fuloins Liſinus, found at Rome, at the bottom 
of the Qvirinal Hill. He was of a ſickly Con- 


ſtitution, troubled with a notural weakneſs of 


Stomach, and frequent Indiſpoſitions, which he 
over. maſtred by his Temperance. 

St. Hierom affirmeth, he was the Prince of 
Philoſophers, an, abſolute Prodigy, and great 
Miracle in Nature, into whom ſeemetb to have 
been infuſed whatſoever Mankind is capable of. 

He was extreamly pious towards God and * 
Man, upon which Subject, Fortunus Licetus hath 
lately written two Books. N 

Euſebius, Caffiodorus, and others affirm, that 
many Perſons, Eminent for Sanctity, eſpecially 
tollowers of School-Learning, have, through 
the means of A7ſtot/c*s Philoſophy, been carri'd. 
on to InſpeCtion into the higheſt Doctrins of true 
Faith; as, that there is one God, c. 

As concerning his gratitude to Men, beſides 
thoſe Inſtances already mentioned: to Prox nuss 
and his Son, to Hermas and his Siſter, to his 
Maſter Plato, to his own Mother, Brother and 
Country,and infinite others; many Philoſophers. 
whole Opinion he takes occaſion to alledge, he 
mentions with their, due Praiſe z of which were 
his Mafter Plato (of whom we have already 
ſpoken) whom, as we have ſaid, he ſometimes 
mentioned honourably, and ſometimes concealeth 
his Name, where he preferreth his own Opini- 
on. Amongſt others, of whom he maketh Ho- 
nourable mention, are obſerved Democritus in his 
firit Book, de Generatione; Diogenes, Apolloni- 
ates, in the ſame Book; Anaxagoras, in the firſt 
of his Meraphyficks. © | | 

For that he was very moderate, the Interpreter 
of his Life confirms, inſtancing in his Book of 
Categorems, where he faith, We ought not i de- 
termine any thing haſtily ; but to conſider often, 
and to doubt of every thing, is not unuſeful. And 
again, in his Book of Good, We muſi remember, 
being Men, not only t hat we are happy, but that we 
ought to be able to 3 it by firm Reaſon. And, 
again, in his Ethicks to Nicomachus: Man is our 
Friend, Truth our Friend; but above all, we ought 
to honour Truth. And in his Meteorologicks : As 
concerning theſe, we doubt of ſome of them.others 
we touch ſuperficially. And in the fame, not once 
or twice, but infinite times, Men do happen upon 
the ſame Opinions, therefore we ought not to be 
proud of our own Wiſdom, in any thing whereof we 
conceive our ſelves tobe the Inventers. © 

The common report therefore (grounded up- 
on no Authority) that he collected the Books of 
the Antient Philoſophers, and having taken out 
of them what he intended to confute, burnt them, 
is manifeſtly falſe; for any one that reads Cicero, 


will find, they were moſt of them extant in his 
time. 


CHAP. XII. 
| His Wroes and Children. 
H had two Wives, the firſt Ppthazs, Siſter to 


Hermias, the Eunuch, Tyrant of Atarnm, 
and his adopted Heir. Of the Scandals that were 


caſt upon him by this Marriage, Ariſtotle fully 
acquits 


——— 
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acquits himſelf in his- piſtles to Antipater; 
where he profeſſeth, that he Married her only! 
out of the good will which he bore unto Henni. 
as, and out of a compaſſion for the great misfor- 
tunes that had hapned to her Brother; adding, 
that ſhe was, a Woman endowed with extraordt- 
nary Modeſty, and all other Vertues. 
His ſecond Wife was named Tlerpilis, a Wo- 
man of Stagira, whom Afpellico (cited by Euſeb.) 
and (perhaps from him) Sui, affirm, he Marry d 
after the death of Pytbais : With her he lived 
to his end, as Herinipput, cited by 4ibergus, und 
Iimothæus, by Laert. affirm. 1:mers, a profeſs d 
calumniator of Ar7/torle ſaith; ſhe was his Con- 
cubine, and that Aiſtoile lived with her, fol 
lowing; the Counſel of Heſiod in his Gcorgicks; 


from which Calumny, Haſiod is tully vindicated j 


by Fran. 15.01 iS) abi 

By .Herpylis he had one Son, as * Ape/lico af 
firmeth, whom he named after his own Father, 
Nicomachuss To him he dedicated his great Mo- 
rale, which b Cicero thinks to.have been wrirten 
by Nicomachus himſelf : For I fee not, ſaith he, 
why the Son might not be like the Father. 

This Nicomachus was a Diſciple of Iheo- 
Phraſtus,and much beloved by him; under whom 
he profited exceedingly in Philoſophy, and arrv'd 
at much Eminence therein. Szzdas laith, he writ 
eight Books ot Phyſick, tour of Ethicks. Cicro 
compares him both with his Tutor and Father. 
Ariſtecles cited by Euſebius affirmeth he was 
bred up an Orphan, by Theophraſtus, afterwards 
died young in the Wars, which relation agreeth 
not with Ariftotle's Will, nor with Szdas or C. 
cero, Who aver that he writ Books, out of which 
Laertius brings a citation, in Eudoxo. 

He had a Daughter alſo called Pythazs, who, 
as Sextus Empericus affirins, was thrice Marry'd. 
Firſt to Nicanor the Stagirite, Friend to Ariſto- 
ile. Secondly, to Procles, who derived his Pedi- 
gree from Demaratus King of Lacedemonia. By 
him ſhe had two Sons, Procles and Pemaratus, 
who Studied Philoſophy under _— 
Her laſt Husband was Metrodorus, Diſciple of 
Chryſippas the (nidian, Maſter of Eraſtratus. 
By him ſhe had a Son, named after her Father, 
Ariſtotle. Of this Ariſtorle there is mention in 
the Will of Theophraſtis, where he is called the 
Son of AMidias, not Mertrodorus. Suidas aftirms 
he died before his Grandtather. 


CHAP. XIV. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 


HE Diſciples of Aiſtolle were fo many 

and ſo eminent, chat Nzcaror of Alexandria 
wrote an expreſs Book upon that Subject, which 
had it been exrant, would doubtleſs have given 
us an exact account of them, whereas now we 
muſt reſt ſatisfied with an imper fect Catalogue. | 
To omit the three Princes that were his Diſ- 
ciples, Hermias, Alexander (of whom already) 
and Antipater, Succeſſor to Alexander in Ma: 
cedonia (who amongſt other things wrote two 
Books of Epiſtles, in one whereof he related 
the Death of Ari/tor/e) in the firſt, place is men- 


Theophraſtzes of Eigſſim, a City of Lrbos, the 
molt Eloquent of his Diſciples: Him he appoin- 
ted to Succeed him in the School 

Phamay of Ereſſus alſo: Hæ wrote many, Books 
often cited by Atheners;'atnongſt the reſt, Am- 
monis cites his Categories, Analyiicks, and of In- 
terpretation. 'D:a 200 0; 

Eudemus of Rhodes, eſteerned by Ariſtotle. in 
the ſecond place next to Theophraſlzs, His Life 
was written by Damias, as Simplicius affirms, 
who often mentions him. He wrote Analyticks,,. 
and a Geometrical Hiſtory (both cited by Simp!:- 
cius) and ſome other Hiſtories cited by Lacrtias, 
wherein he ſaid the Magi were of Opinion, that 
Men ſhould Rite again after Death. He Survi- 
ved Ariſtotle. 5 | 

Eude nus of Cyprus, who died in Sicily where 


he took Dzoz7s part, as appeareth from P/tarch. 


Ariſtotle in honour of him;call'd his Dialogue 
of the Soul, ater his Name. WW 
Paſicrates, Brother of Eademus the Rhodia:. 
To him ſome aſcribe the firſt leflerBook of Alec 
tapby/icks, as Philoponus affirmeth, 
IHeodecles; to him Ariſtotle dedicated ſome 
Books of Rhetorick, mentioned by Volerizzs Ma. 
ximus, which he afterward retratted. Patyicius 
conceives he was rather a Companion than a Diſ- 
ciple of Ariſtotle, becauſe he mentions him ſe- 
ven times in his Rhetorick, which he is never 
oblerved to have done of any Diſciple. 
Clearchis of Soli. He wrote many Books of: 
ten cited by Arbenezs. FO 
Dicæarchus, Son of Phidias of Meſſana in $i 
cily, a Philoſopher, Orator,and Geometrician, as 
Suidas athrmeth. He is cited by Cicero, men- 
tioned often by P/ztarch amongſt the beſt Phi- 
loſophers. | 
Ariſtoxenus, Son of Mneſtas a Muſician of 
Tarentum in Italy, who going to Mantina,there 
Studied Philoſophy and Muſick. He heard his 
Father, and Lamprus an Erythrxan, and . Xggo- 
pholus a Pythagorean, and laſt of all 1 
whom after his death he calumniated and wfbn- 
ged much, becauſe he had left Theophraſtus.his 
Succeſſor in the School, whereas himſelt was in 
greateſteem amongſt the Diſciples. Thus Suidas. 
Nicaner, mentioned in his Will. 
Philo, who wrote againſt one Sopboctes, who 
cauſed the Philoſophers to be voted our of At- 
ied. | = 
Plato the younger, mentioned by Lacrtius and In Platane. 
Philoponus. e . 
Socrates a Pythinian, mentioned by Laertius. In Socrate. 
Mzaſon, a Phocian, mentioned by lian as 
one of thoſe who aſſiſted Ariſtotle in the ejection 
of P/ato out of the Academy. Galen likewiſe 
mentions him as Author of ſome Medicinal Wri- 
tings aſcribed to Ariſtotle. | | 
Phraſidemus, a Phocian, mention'd by Laerti- 
us, as a Peripatetick Philoſopher. Ir is likely he 
was a Diſciple of Ariſtotle, tor he was contem- 
porary with Theophraſtus. | 
Palephatus, of Abydas, an Hiſtorian much, be- 
loved of Ariſtotle. | 
Caliſthenes, an Olynthian, Ariſtotle's Siſter's 
Son, of whom already, | | 
Hipparchus, a Stagirite ,, of kin to Ariſtotle. 
He wrote, as Suidas affirmeth, of tþe diſtinctions 


tioned, | 


of Sexes amongſt the Gods, of Martiage, and the 
like, - | 1 b 


Leon, 
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Leon, a Byzantine, a Periparetick Philoſo- | As for the Accuſation of Demochares againſt 9 


pher and Sophiſt. Some affirm he was a Diſciple Philoſophers it is not worth the mention; for 
of Ariftotles. He was ſo exceſfwely fat, that he Aſperſeth not only Ariſſol le, but all the reſt; 
coming to Athens, upon an Embaſſie, the People and whoſoever looks upon his Calumnies, will 
laught at him; to whom he ſaid, do you laugh ſay they are trivial; for he affirms, that ſome 
to ſee me thus fat? I have a Wife a great deal Letters of Ariſtotle s, againſt the City of Arhens 
fatter; yet when we agree, one Bed will hold were intercepted and diſcovered ; that he be- 
us both, but when we dilagree, not the whole | trayed his own * — Stagira to the Macedo- 
Houſe. The People ſuſpecting him of Confede 71975 that when Olyarbus was taken, he informed 
racy with Philip, upon a Letter of his, came in _ upon the Sale and Ranſom of the Goods 
a Tumult to his Houſe, whereupon fearing to be and Priſoners, which were the moſt Wealthy of 
Stoned, he Strangled himſelt. the Olynthians. | 
Aſchiron of Mityline, an Heroick Poet, lo- No leſs fooliſhly doth Cephiſodorus, Diſciple 
ved much by Ariſtotle, as Suidas ſaith. of Iſocrates, Calumniate him as an effeminate 
Calippus an Athenian, who alſo heard Plato. Perſon, and a Glutton, with many other Aſper- 
Satyrus, whoſe Books of Lives andCharatlers| tions of the ſame kind. 
are cited by Athenæus. But of all, the moſt fooliſh is that of Lyco, 
Hieronymus the Rhodian, eminent in Philoſo-| who profeſſed himſelf a Pythagorean, for he 
hy. That he was Ariſtotle's Diſciple is acknow-| ſaith, That AriſtotleSuerificed to his Wife after 
4 ed by Athenæus. ſhe was dead, as the Atheniant to Ceres; and 
1 of Pontus, a great Philolqg iſt. that uſing to bathe himſelf in warm Oyl, he af. 
To theſe add of leſs note, Echecratides a Me-| terwards ſold it; and that when he went to 


* thymngan, and Adraſtus a Macedonian, both | Chalcis, thoſe who bought his Goods, found in 


mentioned by Stephanus. Euxithius, mentioned | one bark 75 braſs Pots. Indeed near ſo ma 
by Plutarch. Clitus a Milæſian: Menon the Hi-|were the Calumniators of Ariſtotle, from whom 
ſtorian; Dioreles and Timarchus. ſprung up others, ſome in the ſame Age, others 
| a little atter, all ag rec Litigious Perſons and 
- ' |Orators; of whoſe Names and Books no more 


— 


CHAP. XV. remains than of their Bodies. 5 
As for thoſe who Flouriſhed after theſe, ſome 
His Detraftors. repeat only what theſe had faid before, and 


| therefore we need not take any notice of them; 
AS the Friends and Followers of Ariftotle much leſs of thoſe, who not lighting upon thoſe 
were more in number than thoſe of any | Books, have framed ſome Inventions of their 
other Philoſopher, ſo were alſo his Detractors, own; ſuch as they, who affirm, he had 300 
of whom having already had occaſion to make | Pots, for there was not any Author of that time 
ſome mention, we ſhall not need to give any |who made mention thereof, but Lyco, and he 
further account than this of Ariſtor/e's, alledged | faith, there were found only 75 Pots. 
by * Euſebus. And nor only from Computation of time, and 

How then is it poſſible, that what Epicure re. from the Perſons who aſſert theſe Calumnies, 
lates of Ariſtotle can be true, that when he was may any Man perceive all they ſay to be bur 
a young Man, he waſted prodigally all the Means | falſe z but alſo from this, that not any two of 
ee left him, whereby he was neceſſita · them lay the ſame thing to his oy but eve- 
tec to betake himſelf to the Wars; but therein | ry one hath a particular Calumny different from 
being unfortunate, he ſet up an Apothecaries | the reſt. But, if any one of theſe had been true 
Shop, and Plato keeping open School, amongſt | Ariſtotle ſhould have heard of it, not only once 
the reſt admitted him? | from them, but a thouſand times. 

And who will credit Timæus the 'Tauromenite,| It is manifeſt therefore, the ſame thing befel 
who writes, that being come to riper years, he] Ariſtotle, which hapned to many others, that 
ſhut up his poor Shop, and gave over his Mer-| as well tor the Reſpect and Friendſhip he had 
cenary Profeſſion? with Princes, as for the exellency of his Diſſer- 

Who can be perſwaded to believe what Ari-|rations, the Envy of the Sophiſts of that Age 


ſoxenus the Muſician faith in the Life of Plato, | perſecuted him. But ſuch as are Ingenious 


that when he was from home, ſome Strangers | ought not to mind Calumniators, but thoſe 


roſe up, and ſet up a School in oppoſition to him, | who have praiſed and imitated him, whom they 


which words ſome interpret of Ariſtotle, but | will find to fall nothing ſhort of the others, ei- 
Erroneoully ; for Ariſtoxenus always commend. | ther for number or worth. Hitherto Ari ſtocles. 
eth Ariſtotle ;, | yet Suidas, as we ſaid, avers the | 


contrary. 
Who oes not eſteem the Commentaries of CHAP. XVI. 

Alexinus ridiculousFor he bringeth in Alexander 

as 2 Youth talking with his Father Philip, {light- His Wruings. 

ing the Inſtructions of Ariſtotle, but approving | 

thoſe of Nicegoras, ſurnamed Hermes. Wy hath given a large Catalogue of his 
Ewubulides manifeſtly falſifies in the Book he Writings, as a Teſtimony of his Excellen- 


wrote againſt Ariſtotle. For firſt, he bringeth in| cy in all kinds of Learning. Their Titles, as 
ſome dull Poems as written by others, upon his reduced to their ſeveral Heads, by Patricius, 
Marriage and Affinity with Hermias; then he] are theſe, 

{aith, that he injured Philip, that he was not pre- 
ſent with Plato at his Death, and that he cor- 2 Sane 
rupted his Writings. | 


T. V. 
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arr VI. 


| 1 Sophiſt "oY 


Of Sciences 1. 
So 23 diſtinthons 4. 
Of Eriſtick 2. 
Of Eriſtick ſolutions 4. 
Of Genus and Species 1. 
Of Proprium 1. 
Epichirematck Commentaries 1. 
Inſtances 1. 


Of thoſe which are ſaid many ways, es ac- | 


cording to the propoſitum 1. 
For Science 1. 
Diftinions 17. 
Diereticks 14. 
o Interrogation and anſwer 2. 
Propoſit ions 1. 
E 2 Propoſitions 4. 
Syllogiſms 1. 
Firſt Analytichs 9. 


Second Analyticks 2. 


Of Problems 1. 
ethodics 6. 

Terms Antetopical 7. 

Syllogiſms 2. 

Syllogs ick and Terps 1. 

Ante- Topicks 1. 

Topicks to Terms 1. 

Diæretick 1. 

Definitions 13. 

Argumentations 2. 

Propoſitions 1. 

1 Theſes 25. 
et hodic 1. 

Of Speech 1. 

Categories 1. 

Of Interpretation 1. 


Phyſick. 


F 07 ors I. 

' Of Suffering and being Pa I, 
Of Elements 3. * 
Motion 1. 

Theſes of the Soul 1. 


* Of Nature 3. 


Phy/ick 1. 

Of Animals 9. 
Anatomy 7. | 
Anatomick ſelections 1. 
Of compound Animals 1. 
Upon not Generating 1. 


of Plants 2. 

byſiognomick 1. 
Signs of Tewep I. 
Phy/icks by Elements 38. 


Perſpetroe Problems 2. 
Of Stone 1, In all 75. 


Ethick. 


O* Fu — 7 5 

tofo . 
Polnicks 2. hs 
Of Riches 1. 
Of Nobility 1. 
Of Pleaſure 1. | 
Alexander; or, of Colonies 1. 


9 
% 


a Kingdom 1. 
Education 1. 
Good 3. 


comomick 1. 
Of friendſhip 1. 
Propoſitions concerning Vertue 3. 


of the Paſſions of Anger 1. 
t 


hic 
Of the Better 1. 
Of Elegible and Accident 1. 
Of Pleaſure 1. 


Of Voluntary 1. 

Of Farr " 
Amicable Theſes, 2. 
Politicks 2. 

Laws 4. 

„ ey Lato 1. 
Politick Auſcultation 8. 
Of Fuſt 2. 

Of Conſultation 1. 
Furiſdiflions 1. 

Paſftons 1. 

Governments of Cities 158. 
Proper Democracies. 
Oligarchicks. 
Ariſftocraticks. 

Tyrannicks. In all 217: 
Metaphylick. 
VF Of Prince 7. 
rinciple 1. 
Of Idea 1. In all 3. 
Mathematick. 
en 2 
„ Magnitude 1. 
Of Unity r. 4 
Aſtronomick 1. 
tic 1. 
Of Muſick 1. 
echanicks 1. In all 7. 
- Phylologick. 
Poets 3. 
Gryllus of Rhet orick. 


Works of Rhetorical Art 2. 
Collection of the Theodeflick Art, 1. 
Rhetorical Enthymemes 1. 
Homerical Difficulties 6. 
Poeticſs 1. 
Compariſons 1. 
The Olympionice 1. 
2 Muſick. 

bick 1. 
Pythionick Elenchs 1, 

Dionyſiacſꝶ Villories 1. 


Of Tragedies 1. LC 
Poems, 3. So Hermias to Democritus, 
Elegies. | In all 27. 


Uncertain or Extraordinary. 


| Erinthus 1. 
Menexenus 1. 
Erotick 1. 
Sympoſium 1. 
Protreplick 1. 

Of Prayer 1. 


Collection 


Againſt Meliſſus 1. 


Of Dream x. 


Collection of Arts 12; 
Art i. 1. ads 
Another Art 1. 
Collection 2. | 
Of Fabulous Living Creatures i. 
ditine 2. 
Memorials 1: 
Encyclicks 2. 
Inordinate 12. | $ 
Expounded by their Genus 14. 
Dottrines 1. 1 
Proverbs 1. 


Epiſtles. | 


Philip and Alexander 4. 
| 1o Antipater 3. | 
To Mentor 12 FI | \ 
To Ariſto 1. "OA, 
To Olympias 1 
To Hæpheſtion 2. 
Jo Themiſtagoras 1. 
To Philoxenus 1. 


- 


Againſt the ancient Philoſophers. 
NUT of Plato's Laws 2. 


Out of Plato's Commonwealth 2. 
Out of Timæus and Archytas their 


Writings 1. 0 
Problems out of Democritus 2. 


Againſt Alcmæon 1. 

Againſt Gorgias 1: 

Againſt Renophanes 1. 

Againſt Zeno . 
Of the Philoſopby of, Archytas 3. 


Of the Philoſophy-o ating <3) and 


enocrates 1. all 19. 


The Sum of all theſe Books, excepting the 
Epiſtles, is 513. Laertizs reckons them to be near 
400. perhaps acounting the ſeveral Books that 
are upon the ſame ſubject for one. But of theſe 
the greateſt part is loſt, and of many that are 
extant the titles altered; of the. extant- there | 
are only thelc - Ed . 


| 1 Logick. 


Ategorties 1. 

Of Interpretation x, 
Firſt Analyticks 2. 
Second Analyticks 2, 
TopicksS. 
Elenchs 1. 

Phy ſick. 
A Natural Auſcultatioh 8. 

Of Heaven 4- 
Of Generation and Corruption 2. 
Of Meteors 4. 
Of the World 1. ſaſpelted. 
Of the Soul 3. | 
Of Senſe and Senfibles 1: 
Of Memory and Reminiſcence 1, 
Of Sleep and waking 1. 


In all 46. 


Wy | 


In all 19. 


| 


—_ 


Divination by Dreams t. 
Of the motion of Living Creatures 1. 
| 9755 length and ſhortneſs of Life 1. 
youth and age, life and death 1. 
7 ed W , 
the going of Animals 1. 
97 Breath 4 7 | 
Of the generation of Animals 5. 
70 the parts 7 Animals 4. 
e Hiſtory of Animals 10. 
Of Colours i. | 
Of Phyſiognomy 1. 


Spurious 2. 
Ethick. 


Thick, to Nicomachus is: 
Great Ethick 2. 
Etbick to Eudemus 7. | 
Of Vertues 1: 


Oeconomic 2. 
P olit ick 8. 


 Metaphyſick. 

A /F Etaphy/ick 14. 
IVI Of: Tr Divine 
wiſdom according to the gyptians, 


Tranſlated out of Arabick ; 
but ſuſpected to be ſpurious, 14: 


Mathematicks. 


i Athematicks 2. 
Mechanick 1. 
Of inſecable Lines. 


Phylologicks. 
D Hetorick 3. 


Rhetorick to Alexander i: 
Poetick 1. | 


| \ Extraordinary: © 
P 3% 
| Wonders i. f 
AZenophanes; Zeno and 
Gorgias 7. 


_ Beſides theſe, there are many other 
Books cited for his,under theſe titles. 


Magick, Laert. Proæ mn. 
Epitome of Oratours, Laert. Atiſtip. 
Of Beans, Laert. Pythag. 


Of Mixtion, Ariſtot. de fenſu. cap. 3. 


Of Sapors, Ariſt. de ſenſu. cap: 4. 

Phyjital Hyſtory, Ariſt: de incell. A- 
nimal. cap. 2. 3 

Of Nutriment, Ariſt. de Somno, 


. | 
Selection of Contraries, Artiſt. Me- 
taph. lh. 3. cap. 2. 5 
Droifion of Contraties , Ariſt. Me- 
Op 5 vt c. 3; 4 
Of Oppaſites, Simplic. in cap. de 
Oppoſit. Comm. 8. P 


Colleffion. 
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lib. 2. de Cœlo- 


Colleclon of 9 Opinions; Simplic. in 

om. 4. 

Of Ideas, Alexand. in lib. 1. Metaphyſ. 

omm. 59. where he cites the fourth Book, 

tho Laertius, but one, as if there were no 
more. | 
Of Enunnciation, Alexand. in lib. 4. Metaphyl. 
Com. 25. & 44. ; 

Homerical Difficulties. 6. 

Of Platonick aſſertionc. Plut. contra. Colot. 

Eudemus, Plut. Conſol. ad Apollon. 

Of Drunkenneſs, Plut. Sympoſiac. 3. Athe- 
nes Cites the tenth Book hereof. 

Animal, or of Fiſhes, Athen. Deipn. 7. 

Of living Creatures, and of things pertaining 
to living Creatures, Athen. 

o the manners of living Creatures. Athen- 

F Pheaſants, Athen. F 
Of Conſanguinity, Athen. 
Of wonderful Luxury, Athen. 


Apology, Athen. 

Hiſtories, Athen. 

Barbarous Furiſdlictions. . ö 

Of Audibles, Porphyr. Comm. in Ptol. 

Mus. Proclus in Timæum Plat. 

The Cobabitant, Proclus, Proxm. in Repub. 
Platon. | 

©g0aoysuire, Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1, - 

Of Nature, Clem. Alexandrin. Strom. lib. 6. 


We ſhall not add the Peplus cited by Nicepho- 
rut, and the Chriæ by Stobæus, under his Name, 
fince it is maniteſt they belong not to the ſame 
Ariſtotle, as Patricius hath evinced. 

heſe Books Ar:ftor/e gave to 1 
when he made him his Succeſſor in the School 
as Strabo affirmeth; adding, that Ariſtotle was 
the firſt we know of, that made a Library, which 
the Zeyptian Kings learned of him todo. Theo- 

hraſtus bequeathed all his Books to Neſius a 
Scepkian, who carried them to _ and dying, 
left them to his Heirs, men of no Learning, who 
only kept them contuſcdly lock d up: And when 
they underſtood what care was taken by the Ar. 
zaltick Kings (in whole Juriſdiction Scepſis was) 
to make a Library in Pergamus, they hid them in 
2 hole under ground | where they continu'd about 
130 years] by which means they receiv'd ſome 
injury by the Wer and Worms. Ar laſt, ſome 
that were deſcended from Ariſtotle and Theo. 
phraſtus, ſold them to Apellico a Jcian, | who, 
according to At henæus, was made free of the Ci- 
ty of Athens, a perſon very rich, who, beſides 
many other Libraries, bought this of Ariſtotle 
being himſelf a Lover of Peripatetick Philoſo- 
phy] for a great ſum of Money. This Apellico 
was more a lover of Books, than of Learning; 
{ſo that becauſe they had received ſome injury, 
he cauſed them to be Tranſcibed, ſupplying the 
defects not rightly, and by that means put them 
forth full of taults. The Ancient Peripateticks 
that ſucceeded Theophraſtus, wanting Books, as 
having but very few, and thoſe Exoterick, could 
not treat exactly upon part of Philoſophy. They 
that lived later, afrer that theſe Books were 
publiſhed, had much greater helps to Philoſo- 
phy and the imitation of Ariſtotle, although by 
reaſon of the infinite faults they were forced to 
ſay many things by gueſs. Hereunto Rome con- 
duced not a little; tor (ſoon after the death of 


| 


Apellico, Sylla taking Athene, in the fourth year 
of the 173 Olympiad, ſeiſed upon his Library. 
and cauſing it to be carried to „ Iyranmo, 
a Grammarian, a perſon ſtudious of Ariſtotle, 
obtained leave of the Library keeper to be per- 
mitted the uſe of $61 wp th Bookſellers not 
having good Writers, and not comparing well 
the LG it occaſioned many faults as well 
in thoſe Books that were at Rome, as in thoſe 
Tranſcribed and ſold into Alexandria. Plutarch 
adds, that from this Tyrannio, Andronicus the 
Rhodian had them, who firſt made them publick, 


ſetting forth thoſe Volumes, which, ſaith he, 


we have. 5 

Thus Strabo and Plutarch; Atbenæus faith 
that Nelius fold them to Prolemæus Philadelphz. 
ur, by whom they were Tranſlated to Alexandria, 
where how long they lay hid is uncertain, which 
Library was afterwards burned by Julius Ceſar, 


— 


C HAP. XVII. 


His Commentators. 


O ſooner were the Writings of Arif 
communicated to the World, but they 
were entertained with general approbation, 


{ which ſome expreſſed, by employing themſelves 


in Commenting upon them, whoſe example was 
followed by many in all following Ages. To 
omit Paſicrates the Rhodian, Brother of Eudemus 
who wrote, as Galen affirmeth, upon the Book 
of Categories; we ſhall name in the firſt place, 

Andronicus the Rhodian, who firſt publiſhed 
Ariſtotle's Writings, put forth a Paraphraſe or 
Comment updn the greateſt part of them. 

Next, his Diſciple Bocthus, a Sidonian, took 
much pains in the expoſition of Ari/tot/e,whence 
he is often mentioned honourably by Ammonius 
and Simplicius. 

Ariſto a Coan, Diſciple alſo to Andronicus, as 


a Srabo affirms, living in the time of Nicias, 


* 


Tyrant of Cos, is reckoned by Simplicius a- 4 Ce. lil. 1g. 


mongſt the old Commentators upon Ariſtotle's 
Categories. : 

Nicolaus Damaſcenus, who lived in the time 
of Auguſtus, by whom much loved, is cited 
by Simplicius and Averroes, as an Expoſitor of 
Ariſtotle. 

Athenodorus of Tarſis, a Stoick, who lived 
alſo under Auguſtus, as Plutarch affirms, is cited 
by Simplicius, as having written upon Ariſtotle's 
Categories; but rather by way of Confutation 
than interpretation, as did likewiſe Alexander 
Ageus, Nero's Tutor, mentioned by Simplicius; 
Cornutus, who lived at the ſame time, cited by 
Porphyrius und Simplicius; Lucius and Nicoſtra- 
tus a Macedonian, who lived under Antonius. 

Sotion of Alexandria, and Achacius ſeem to 
have written upon the Categories, being often ci- 
ted by Simplicius upon that Subject. 

Taurus the Beriſiun, a Platonick Philoſopher, 
living under Antonius, wrote firſt concerning the 
difference between the DoArines of Plato and 
Ariſtotle. 


H h Adraſtus 
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Adraſtus the Aphrotd;ſean, wrote a Comment 
on Ariſtotle's Categories, and of his Phyſick, and 
a Book concerning the Methog of his Philo- 
ſophy. | 

Aſpaſius wrote a Comment on all Ariſtotlès 
Works, taking particular care to reſtore the 
Text, to which end he is often quoted by Sim. 
plicius and Boctius. There is Comment upon 
ſome Books of the Ethichs extant under his 
Name. 

Herminus ſomewhat later, ſeems to have 
written upon all, or the greater part of Ari- 
ftotle's Works, cited by all the Gree# Commen- 
tators that are extant, and by Boes ius. 

Alexander the Aphrodiſæan, who lived under 
Antonius and Severus, wrote upon the Analy- 
ticks, Topicks and Elenchs, whence ſtiled by the 
latter Interpreters, EZnym71s the Expoſitor. 

Galen, who lived at the fame time, wrote 
three Books upon Ariſtotle 12 Interpretation, 
four Books upon the firſt of the firft Ara/irick, 
four upon the ſecond of the firſt, {ix upon the 
_ of the ſecond Analattick, five upon the ſe- 
cond. 

b Atticus à Platonick Philoſopher, befides 
ſeven Books, wherein he proved Plato and 
Ariſtotle to be of the ſame Sett, 2 to 
the Aſſertion of Taurus; he wrote alſo a Dia 
logue upon the Categories extant, ſeven Books 
upon the Categories, cited by Simplicius, a Com. 
ment upon the Book of Interpretation, cited 
by Boctius. Not to mention what he wrote 
upon Ariſtotle de Anima, ſince it appears from 
Suidas, that it was rather by way of Oppoſiti- 
on than Expoſition, which c Theodoret likewiſe 
confirms. 

Famblicus of Calſis in Cæloſyria, Maſter to 
Julian the Emperor, wrote in an abſtruſe way 
upon the Book of Categories. 

Dexippus, by ſome thought to be Son of 
Jamblicus, wrote a Dialogue on the Categories, 
extant. 

Maximus à Byzantine, Diſciple of Fambli- 
cus, wrote Commentaries on the Categories, and 
other Books of Ariſtotle, as Simplicius and Sui- 
das affirm. | 

Plutarch the younger fon of Neſtorius flou- 
Tiſhing under Valentinian the firſt, Grecian and 
Theodoſius the firſt, according to Suidas and 
Philoponus, wrote Commentaries upon ſome 
Books of Ariſtotle. 

Syrianus, ſirnamed the Great, of Alexan- 
dria, a Philoſopher, who flouriſhed under Ar- 
cadius, Honorius, Theodaſius the ſecond, and 
Valentinian the ſecond, wrote Commentaries 
* Ariſtotle's Books of Nature, of Motion, 
of Heaven, and upon the Categories, cited by 
Simplicius and Philoponus. Likewiſe upon the 


Second, Fifth and Sixth Book of Metaphyſics, 
which are extant. 5 
Olympiodorus an Alexandrian, who derived 
himſelf from Ammonius Saccus, and was con- 
temporary to Plutarch and Syrianus, wrote up- 
on Ariſtotles Meteors, extant. He was later 
than that Ompiodorus, who writ upon Plato. 
Themiſtius, Living, according to Suidas, un- 
der Julian and Fovian, wrote a Paraphraſe 
upon Ariſtotle's Phyſick, eight Books ; a Pa- 
raphraſe on the Aralyticks, two Books; upon 
his Books of the Saul, ſeven Books. Of the 
—_ and Title of the Book of Categories, one 


Proclus, Diſciple of Syrianus, wrote two 
Books concerning Motions, wherein he made an 
abſtract of Ariſtotle's ſecond Book of Motion. 
That he wrote alſo upon his Book of Hea- 
ven, and the Elemente, may be conjectured 
from the frequent Citations of Simplicius. 

Marinus, who ſucceeded Proclus in the School, 
ſecmeth to have written ſomething upon 47:- 


ſtotlès Book of the Soul, being often cited up- 


on that Subject by Philoponus. 

Ammonius Hermonæus wrote upon Ariſtotle's 
Categories, and upon his Book of Interpretati- 
on, both which are extant; as likewiſe upon 


ia-|his Books of the Soul, cited by Philoponus. 


Damaſcius, a Platonick Philoſopher, Diſci- 
le to Ammonius, beſides what he wrote in Con- 
utation of Ariſtotle concerning Time, epito- 

miz d the four firſt, and the eighth Book of his 
1 and the firſt Book of Heaven. To theſe 
- | 


Philoponus and Simplicues, and Aſclepius, 
Diſciple to Ammonius. 

Fohannes Damaſcenus, whoſe Compendium 
of Ariſtotle's Logick and Phy/ick are extant; he 
lived about the year 770. 

Euſtrathius wrote upon ſome of the Nichoma- 
chian Ethics; and Euſtratius upon. his Book 
concerning Demonſtration. 

Michael Pſellus, about the year 800. and 
Michael Epeſius, upon the parva n aturalia, 

Magentinus upon the Categories, and the Book 
of Interpretation. 

Nicephorus Blemmydes (under Fohannes duca.) 
upon the Lagicꝶ and Phy/ick. | 

Georgius Plachymerius and Theodorus Meto- 
chita lived about the year 1080. and wrote Epi- 
toms extant. | 

Of Arabic Commentators were Avicenna 
and Averroes ; about the year 1216. 

The later Writers it will be unneceſſary 
to mention, there being a Catalogue of them 
annexed to Ariſtotle's Works of the Paris Editi- 
. 
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To Philip g 


* 


TY who undertake a Command for the 
good of their Subjects, not preferred 
thereunto, either by Fortune or Nature, truſt 
not in their own Power, which they know ſub- 
ect unto Chance, but grow great in Virtue, 
whereby they order the Commonwealth wiſtly. 
For there is nothing amongſt men fe firm and 
ſolid, but the rapid Motion of the Sun changeth 
it &er the Evening. Nature, if we enquire into 
the truth, varieth all Lives, interweaving them 
like the action of a Tragedy with Misfortunes. 
Men, like Flowers, have a ſet time wherein they 
Flouriſh and Excel others. Wherefore behave 
not your: ſelf towards Greece Tyrannically or 
Looſely, for one argues Petulance, the other Te- 
merity. Wiſe Princes ought not to be admired 
for their Government, but Governance; fo that 
tho? Fortune change, they ſhall have the ſame 
Praiſe. As for the reſt, do all things well, pre- 
ferring the health of your Soul, by Philoſophy, 
that of your Body by Exerciſe. 


To Philip 2. 


Oſt Philoſophers aſſert Beneficence to be 
ſomething equal to God. To ſpeak the 

truth, the whole Life of Mankind is compriſed 

in conferring and returning Benefits. So as ſome 
beſtow, others receive, others return. Hence it is 
Juſt to commiſerate all that are in Adverſity, for 
Pity is the ſign of a mild Soul, ſternneſs of a 
Kude, it being diſhoneſt and impious to neglect 
Vertue in Mistortunes. For this I commend our 
Diſciple Theophraſtzs, who ſaith, we never re. 
pent of doing good; it brings forth good Fruit, 

the Prayers and Praiſes of the obliged. Wiſe 

Men therefore muſt ſtudy to oblige many, think. 
ing that, beſides the Praiſe, there may ſome ad- 
vantage accrue from hence in the change of At- 
faus, and if not all, at leaſt ſome one of thoſe 
to whom he hath done good, may be in a capaci- 
ty to requite him. For this reaſon, endeavour to 
be ready in doing good, but give not way to your 
Paſſions, for that is Kingly and Civil, this Bar- 
barous and Odious. As you Tee occaſion, pra- 
Qtiſe and neglect not this uſeful Advice. 


To Philip 3. 


F moſt excellent Princes, whoſe Honour 
| toucheth the Stars, have conferred mot 
Benefits,and not accommodating their ſway only 


- 


to Men in a Storm. All Fortune apt to deſert 


ſelves, who wat, or do unjuſtly, or comply di- 


them Honour, for Hon6ur is proper to Vertue 
in Adverlity Relief, for Friends are much better 
tried in bad Fortune, than in good. The ſight 
of Benevolent Perſons are like to that of Land 


us, is the true ſcope whith they propoſe to them 


ſhoneſtly, only the clearnets of vittuous perſons 
is not unacquainted with the Inſtability of For- 
tune, but, by Reaſon ſuſtaining all Accidents, 
and being, as Plato ſaith, above them, they are 
never diſordered. Take heed therefore of the ra- 
pid motion of things; look upon them as a 
Circle which reverts into it ſelſ; caſt up the Ac- 
counts of Life, for Chance impoſeth many 
things upon Life, and maketh our Inclinations 
follow it. Pardon thoſe that Oftend Ignorantly ; 
be ready to Acquit thoſe that do Good. This, it 
you perform not once, bur continually, your 
Court will be ſecure trom all danger. This, 
conſidering the greatneſs of the things I have 
ſaid, is but little, but, conſidering the Perſon to 
whom J write, All. 


1 


_ To Alexander 4. 
Am in doubt how to begin, for upon what- 
ſoever J reflect, all ſeems great and wonder- 

ful, not fit to be forgotten, but proper for re- 
membrance, and exhortation, not to be defaced 
by time. Good precepts and exhortations of 
Maſters have Eternity for their Spectator. En- 
deavour to make uſe of your power, not to op- 
preſs, but to oblige others, than which nothing 
can be greater in Man's Life. Mortal Nature, 
which often yieldeth, and is overcome by Fate, 
obtaineth Eternal Memory by the greatneſs ot 
ſuch works. Conſider this well; you are nor 
unreaſonable as ſome are, who think good ad- 
vice ridiculous. Your Deſcent is Honourable, 
your Kingdom Hereditary, your Learning found, 
your Glory Admirable ; and as much as you ex- 
ceed others in the Goods of Fortune, ſo ought 
you to be excellent among the Good in Vertue. 
| In fine, do that which is profitable, and finiſh 
what you deſign. 


1 Theophraſtus 5. 


2 Injury is better than a ſlow Benefit, 
for the remembrance and harm of that 
laſts but a while, but this groweth old, as if it 
hated to Build a Work to Perpetuity, and many 
times deterring what we intend to beſtow upon 
another, he meets with a calm elſe where, which 
allays the Tempeſt of his Mind. Wherefore 1 
ſay, mutual Society ought not only to do no 
wrong, but if any be received, to be ready to 
forgive it, for perhaps to do no wrong is above 


to the preſent, but conſidering the inſtability of| the power of Man. As for him who hath erred, 
Fortune, have treaſured up good deeds as uſe- 


ful in either condition. In Proſperity it procures 


to make ule of reproof, is the property of a 
good well-ſeated — Gl | 
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0 Cap 


: Las 


HE Philoſophy of Ari/torle is well 
known, many abſtraQs thereof have 
been publiſhed, many are read daily 
in Univerſities by publick Profeſſors: 
yet will it be requiſite to our deſign, to give a 
ſhort account thereof, that it may appear where 
in the Doctrine and Method of the Peripate- 
ticks is different from that of the Academicks 
and Stoicks. | 


Laert. 
* Prattick and Theoretick. To the Pratlick belongs 


Etbick and Politzck: this, concerning the well 
ordering of a City: That, of a Houſe. To the The- 
oretick belongs Phyſick and Logick; but Logick 
is not properly a part thereof, but a moſt exped:- 
ent Inflrument. 0 2 
Of Logick he aſſerted two ends, probable and 
true; for each be makes uſe of two Faculties, Di. 
aletlick and Rhetorick for the probable ;, Analy- 
tick and Philoſophy forthe true, omitting nothing 
towards Invention, Fudgment and Uſe. For In- 
vention, his Topicks and Methodics afford a plentt- 
ful ſupply, out of which may be taken Problems 
for 1 Arguments. For Fudgment, his firſt 
and ſecond Analyticks: in the firſt,” Propoſitions 


. 


their compoſition, and the form of Syllogiſm. To 
U/e, belongs his Agonifticks, and his Books con: 
cerning Interrogation, and his 5 aj and his 
Sopbiſlick Elenchs, and of Syllogiſms. and the like. 
Hitherto Laertius. a 
Of his Logick we have only theſe Books re. 
maining, Of Categories, of Interrogation, Analy. 
"Ticks, Topicks, and Sopbiſtick Elenchs. The firſt 
conliders /tmple 'Lerms: The ſecond, Propoſitt: 
ons: The reſt Syllagiſins, Demonſtratroe, Diale- 
eick, and Sophijtick. The Categories are placed 
firl by the general conſent of all Interpreters: 
neither is it to be doubted, but that-the reſt are 
diſpoicd according to the genuine Method of 
* Ariſtorſe. For, in the beginning of his Axe: 
Iyticks, he ſaith, We muſt ſpeak of Syllogiſm be. 
fore we come 10 ſpeak of Demonſtration, becauſe 


I. e. 2. 


„ be Fir PAL r. 


EPR CHAP. I. 5 22 
of Philoſophy in General, and particularly of DIALECTICK 


| 


* Philoſophy, according to Ariſtotle, is twofold, | 


are examined; in the ſecond, be treats exattly of. 


Syllogiſm is the more general. And in his c E-c c. > 
5 : Of Didaſcalick and demonſtrative Syllo- 

giſms, we bave ſpoken already in the Analyticks: 

Of the Dialeftick and Pyrattick, in the Book im- 
mediately preceding theſe: We come now to ſpeak 
of the Agoniſtick and Eriftick. LIE 


— 


e — 2 — 


CHAP. IL 
Of Terms. 


* Erms are of three kinds, Homonymous, , ca & 
Synonymous, and Paronymons. 


— 


x 


| Homo- 
nymous, whoſe name only is common, their Eſ- 
{ence divers: Synomymous, Whoſe name and de- 
finition are common to either: Paronymous have 
denomination from the ſame thing, but differ in 
caſe or termination. 


Synonymous, (or Univocal) terms, are tedu- Hor 
ced to ten general heads, called Categories. 

1. T Subſtance, of two kinds: Firſt, which + Cap. 5: 
is molt properly Subſtance, is neither pradica- . 
ted of nor inherent in a Subject. Second Subſtan- * 


ces are Species and Genus's, which ſnbfift in the 
firſt. The properties of firſt-ſubſtances are, 1. 
Neither to be in, nor predicated of a Subject. 
2.To be all ſubſtances equally. 3. To fignifie 
this particular thing, + To have no contrary. 
5. To admit no degrees of more of more or 
leſs. 6. To be ſuſceptible of contraries. 

2. * Quantity, of two kinds; Diſcrete, as © 6 
Number; Continuous, as a Line. Their pro- 
perties, 1+ To have no contraries. 2. To ap- 
mit no degrees of more or leſs. 3.4 To deno- 
minate things equal or unequal. 

3. T Relatrves, whoſe whole being is in ſome 
manner effected towards one another; their pro ger 
perties, 1. To have contraries, as Father and 
Son. 2. To admit degrees of more and leſs, as in 
kindled. 3. To follow one another mutually. 

4. To be naturally together. 


7. 


5. Quality, 


PART. 


6 
7 Cap. 8. 


: * 
, 
; 


f Cap. 5. 


c Cap: 10. 


cap. 1. 


F Cap, 12. 


rles) as black and white. 2. To admit intenſion 


unlike. 


and deny, as learned, not learned. 


a RI is a ſign of the Notions of the mind; 
De Interpret. 


—— ©. 


„ 4; Quality, from which things are denomi- 
\ pared Qualited: It hath four Kinds. 1. Habit 
add Diſpoſition. 2. Natural Power and Impo- 
"tence; 3. Palſible Qualities and Paſhons. 4. Form 
and Figure. The Properties, 1. To have contra- 


ot remiſfion. 3. To denominate things, like or 


F 5. Aion. 6. Paſſion. Their Properties are, 
to admit conttaties, to admit degrees of inten- 
ſion or remiſſion. Ott | 
7. When. 8. Where. 9. Paſition. 10. Habit. 
heſe admit not contraties, nor degrees of inten- 
ſion or remiſſion. ; | N 
Of thoſe which * be * bo ny cer- 
tain Category, are 1. Oypaſites and 2. Precedents. 
3. 8 Mori. 5. Poſjeſfon. | 
Of Oppoſitions there are four kinds, Relativer, 
Contraries, Extreams in the fame kind, as black 
and white. Privatives, as privation and habit, 
light and darkneſs: Corradidories, which affirm 


CLET—_—_— 


CHAT 


2 


Of Propoſition. 


as in the mind are two kinds of Intel. 
lection, one ſimple, expert of truth and falſity, 
the other either true or falſe : So in voice, 
ſore is fimple, ſome complex. | 
A Noun is a Voice ſignify ing according to 
inſtitution, whereof no part is fignificant by it 


c AVerb isa Voice implying time, whereof 
no part is ſignificant by it ſelf. r 

1 A Speech, e, is a voice hgnilying Ac 
cording to inſtitution, whole parts are ſignificant 
ſeparate. | | 

Of Speech, the enunciative only (called pro- 
cbrice). belongs to Philoſophy, the precatory 
and imperative, to Rhetorick, Poetry, &c. 

- e Propoſitions are divided four ways; into 
ſample and complex, iuto affermatrve and negative; 
into univerſul, particular, indefinite and ſingular, 
into pure and modal; the modal is either necęſſa- 
ry, polſible, contingent, or impoſſible. f 

Propoſitions have three accidents, Ohpaſition, 
Conſectation, Converſion. ; 

Oppoſition is either contradictory of a particu- 

lar to an unjverſal ; or contrary, of an univerſal 
to an univerſal ; or ſub-contrary, of a particular 
Negative to a particular Affirmative. 
_ Conſetation, (dn ννο,jðj or Equipollens, is 
the Conſideration of thoſe Affections of a Pro- 
poſition, in reſpect whereof, two Propoſitions 
lignifie together the ſame thing, and are together 
true or falſe. 

Converſion is -a tranſpoſition of the Terms, 
preſerving the Affirmation, Negation, and veri- 
ty of the Propoſition: Ir is either Abſolute, 
which reſerves the ſame quantity, but alters the 
quality; or Partial, which reſerves not the 
lame Quantity. 
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0 H A P. IV. 
| Of Syllogiſm. © 
a 8 is a Speech, in which ſome rhings 


lows. Perfect Syllogiſm is that which requireth 
no other to ſhew its power, clearneſs, and effica- 
cy. “ 5a requires another to that purpoſe, 
by Convertion, or tranſpoſition of the Propoſi- 
tions. : 


the Form is the right Diſpoſition of the Matter, 
according to Figure and Mood. x 
Figure is an apt diſpoſition of the Medium 
with the extreams, apr for concluding a right, 
Mood is a diſpoſition of Propoſitions, according 
to quantity and quality, There are three Fi- 
ures. ' 
The firſt, when the Medium is firſt Subjed, 
then Prædicate. It hath nine Moods, four Uſeful, 
five Uſeleſs and legitimate : Of the Uſeful, 


| two are Univerſal, two prticular. 


3 7 9 | Every A is B. 
The firſt. 1 7 A. 
Therefore every C is B. 


| No A is B- 
The ſecond Every C zs A. 
. Therefore no C is B. 


* 


4. e 
The third. & Some C 7s A- 
Therefore ſome C is B. 
No A is B. 


The fourth >Some C is A. | 
Therefore ſome C is B. 


c In the ſecond Figure, the Medium is Præ- Cap. 5 
dicated of both the Extreams. It hath 16 Moods, ** ” 
4 true, 12 falſe and Illegitimate. Of the true, 
two are univerſal, two particular. 


No Mie N. 
Every O is N. 
(Therefore no O is M. 


| Every M is N 
The ſecond. 955 O 7s N. 
Therefore no O is M. 


The firſt. 


Some O is N. 
(Therefore ſome O is not N. 


Even M is N. 
The fourth. 1 O 7s not N. 
Therefore ſome O is not M. 


d In the third Figure, the Medium is Sub- 


No M is N. 
The third. ; 


jected to both Extreams. It hath 16 Moods, 10 4 Cap. 6. 


falſe and IIlegitimate; 6 Legirimate, which 
conclude particularly. | . 


The 


5 3 Analyt. prior: 
being laid down, another neceſſatily fol- 2 5 yo 


b The Matter of Syllogiſm is three Terms, 5 cap. 4. 
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The fourth. 


Every P is R 
The firſt. 2.Bvery P is S. 
Therefore ſome P ts S. 


V Pi R. 
The ſecond. 4.Buery P is S. 12 
T hbereſore ſome'S is not R 


Some P is R. 
The third. Every P is S. 
I CTherefore: ſome S is R. 


Every P is R. ä 
Some Pi S. 
' (Therefore ſome & is R. 


) 


| | Come Pie not R. 
The fifth. 1752 P is S. 

3 Therefore 

No Pie R. 


The ſifth. Hees P 1s S. 
Therefore ſome 


0, 


S is not R 


e Every Syllogiſm ought to be framed in one 
of theſe three Figures; but thoſe of the ſecond 
and third being imperfe&, ought to be reduced 
to * firft, which is the moſt abſolute and per- 
fect. 


f Amal. Prior. f There are fix other Forms of Argument, 


lib.2. c. 22, &. Converſion of Terms, Induttion, 


lib. cap. 1. 


5 Cap. 2.4] 


2 Gap. 4. 


a Analyt. poſter. a 


Example, Ab- 
duction, Inſtance, Enthymem. All theſe have 
their Efficacy from the power of Syllogiſm, and 
are reducible to Syllogilm. | 
As concerning the invention, power, and con- 
verſion of Syllogiſm, he is exact and curious to 
admiration. + | | 


Of Apodeiftick (or demonſtrative) Syllogiſm. 


LL diſcurſive knowledge is made by a 
rænotion of the things themſelves 
whereof we diſcourſe ; for ratiocination is not 
concerning things unknown. Demonſtration is a 
diſcurſive knowledge, and therefore requireth 
three præcognitions. Firſt, that "the Subject is, 
and what it is in a rude confuſed manner. Se- 
condly, what the prædicate is, and what it fig 
nifieth. Thirdly, that the Principles are true. 
b Tohknow, is to underſtand that a thing is, 
that this is cauſe thereof, and that it cannot be 
othewiſe. Demonſtration is a ſcientifick Syllo- 


immediate, more known cauſes of the concluſion 
F:r/t, as having none precedent, and being adz- 
uate to, and convertible with the effect. Imme- 
jate or conſectaneous, as having no term betwixt 
to joyn them More known, as being premi- 
ſes ro the concluſion, not to be demonſtrated by 
any thing. 
© Demonſtrative Science is of a thing neceſſa- 
ty, whence the demonſtration it ſelf conſiſts of 
neceſſary propoſitions; which neceſſity requirerh 
explication of that which is prædicated, N all by 
by it ſelf, and which is univerſal. 
Of all, is that which is attributed toevery one, 


and at all times, as a living creature to a man: 


| Ianother to know why it is ſo. Hence there are . 11 
S is not R. ſ two k 
ſome is | 1 | | firſt is the true, and moſt 


' | fame Science: Fi 


Earth. Secondly, when the effect is proved b 


giſm. Demonſtrative Science is from true, firſt, 


* Byir Jelf, as being of ee proper, _— 
pr — fe, and compettble to it ſelf, for it 
Af. | 


As univerſal Attribute is that which is in 
every one by it ſelf, im as much as it is it ſelf. 

d Demonſtration is of concluſions of eternal d 
truth for they are univerſal propoſitions , whence 
it followeth, that neither demonſtration nor 
Science are of periſhable things; neither are de- 
finitions of ſuch, which are the principles of de- 
monſtration. 

That there is demonſtration, it is not neceſſa- 
2 have recourſe to Plato s Idea's ſeparate from 

gulars; it is enough that there are common 
natures which are in — and are pradica- 
ted of them. ; 


e It is one thing to know that a thing is ſo 


7 


c. 
ur l. 
= 


4 3+ 


Cap» 4 


two kinds of demonſtration, J, and #71, the 


perfect, of which hi- 
therto. | | | 


The other kind of demonſtration, vis. 37s, c. n 
is more imperfect; it is made two ways in the | 


| when the caſe is demonſtra- 
ted by the effect thus, S/ ars which do not twin- 


Rle are uh tothe Earth, but, the Planets 
do not twinkle, therefore they are earneſt to the 


4 


Cop. 


cauſe remote, and not reciprocal, or by an 

of the remote cauſe, as this, every thing that 
' breathetbis a living creature; but noWallbreaths, 
therefore no Wal! is a living Creature. a 
{ , F6 know 447% is proper to ſubalternate prin- 
ciple Sciences, as Geometry and Arithmetick, 
which contemplate the firſt proper cauſes ; to 
know #72, is the ſubalternate and inferiour, as 
Optick and Muſick, h 

g Of all Figures, the firſt is moſt accommoda- g cw. 14; 
ted to knowledge, for that only concludes with 
an univerſal a tive, and therefore in that 
only is a demonſtrative 4 | 
4 Thus far concerning Science; the oppoſite / Cap. 15,6 

to Science is Ignorance, which is twofold : One 
of pure negation, as when a Boy or ignorant 
fellow knows not that the Sun is greater than 
the Earth, becauſe he is ignorant of Aſtrology. 
The other, of depraved dpeſition, as when an 
Aſtrologer or ignorant Optick believes, that 
things are as they ſeem, this is error, which 
erroneous. ignorance is in falſe propoſitions, or 
in a Syllogiſm through a falſe medium. 

Defect of Senſe cauſeth Ignorance of pure 
negation ; for if any ſenſe be wanting, it is ne- 
colliry that ſome ſcience of ſenſibles be likewiſe 
wanting; for we learn all things. either by in- 
duQion or demonſtration. Iaduclion is made of 
ſingulars perceived by ſenſe, Demonſtration is of 
Univerſals, which are declared by Induction; 
wherefore the beginning of Science is from fin- 

ulars, which are Senfibles- Hence it is Impoſ- 
ible for a Man born blind to have the ſcience 
of Colours. Yer no Science is next and imme- 
diately from Senſe, tor Senſe is of Singulars, 
which are here, and now; but Science and De- 
monſtration is of Univerſals, which are ever 
where, and ever, not ſubject to Senſe. Let, Senſe 
conduceth to Science and Demonſtration, for as 
much as an Univerſal is collected from Particu- 
lars known by Senſe, 


Cap. 
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| Cad. 
U Cap. 1 
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cg. 12. 


þ Cap. 13. &c. 


Lil. g. Cab. 4. 
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AT VI 
e e ee VT. 
Of Dialaſlick Syllogiſm.. 


. lib. 1. 4 lalefick & llagiſin is that which con- 
4 995 D cludes Som Probables; Probables are 
thoſe things which appear ſych to all,or to moſt, 

or only to the Wiſe and molt Eminent. 
b Dialefick is a conjectural Art, as Rheto- 
45 ick and Medicine; therefore (like thoſe) it at- 
taineth not always its end; it is enough for a 
Dialectick, that he omit nothing of his Art for 


concludi — e 
c All Di putation is of things controverted, 
either by Problem or Propofition. A Problem 
ueſtions both parts, as à living Creature, is it 
the Genus of Man or not? A Propoſition que- 
ſtions but one part, as, 7s not living Creature the 
genus of Man? Every Propoſition and Problem 


Caf» 4+ 


difference) definition, proprium, or accident. 
d Definition is a Speech, ſignifying what a 


ting i. Prprium is that which declareth,not 
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is either genus, (under which is contained the 


H. Af. VILY 
Of Sophiſtick Syllogiſm. 
2 A. N Elench is a Syllogiſm which contradicts , 59ph;/e. 
the conclufion aſſerted by | 
dent. Of Elenchs ſome are true, ſome are falſe; 
that proper to a Sophos, whoſe Office is to purſue 
and defend Truth, and to diſcover and confute 
Falſhood , this to a Sophiſt, who from {ſeeming 
Wiſdom acquireth gain, and had rather ſeem * 
than be. | 
* b A Sophiſt hath five ends, whereto he er: ch. 2. 
deavoureth to reduce his adverſary ; the firlt is 
Elench, os Redargution c of which there are 
two kinds; one in the word, the other out of * 
the word. | HET 
Sophiſms in the word, are fix. 1. Homony- 
mie, as that ill is good, for 74 Cee are good, 
but ills are 74 N. The fallacy conſiſts in the 
word r Mila, which ſignifies ſometimes neceſ- 
farily inevitable, ſometimes beneficial. _ 
2. By Amphibolie, as gie, (45 Tis me- 
azpioss 3 which ſignifies either that the Enemies 
would take me, or that I would take the Enemies. 


what a thing is, but is in it only, and Recipro- 
cal with it. Genus is that which is predicated, 
in quid, of many that differ ſpecifically. Acci- 
dent is that which is neither Definition, nor 
Genes, nor Proprium, and may be, or not be in 
its ſubject. | 
e Dialeclicꝶ Propeſition is a probable interro- 
gation, received by all or many, or the moſt ex- 
cellent, yet ſo as it is not wholly alienate from 
the common Opinion. | 
Dialeclicꝶ Problem is threefold ; Praclicꝶ or 
oral, pertaining to Election or Repulſe; Theo- 
retick, pertaining to Science; neutral, which 
conduceth to rhe reſt. vig. Logick. 
Theſis is a Paradoxal Sentence of ſome Emi. 
nent Philoſoper, contrary to the vulgar Opinion- 
g Dialefick Argument is twofold, Induttion 
and Syllagi ſin. ; | | 
h Arguments are gained by four 2 
1. Choice of ah 2.0 h 2. Diſtindlion of . 
' quivogues. 3. Invention of differences. 4. Con. 
ſideration of Similitudes. | 
Problems are either univerſal or particular; 
the ſame places which confirm or confute one, 
confirm or confute the other. From proprium, 
genus, and definition, is immediately and fimply 
made Demonſtration, but not from Accident, bo 
cauſe that is external, not neceſſarily and inti- 
mately inherent iu the Subject. We ſhall not 
here ſay any thing of the multitude of places 
he hath invented, which are more neceſſary to 
thoſe that will learn the Art, than ſuitable to 
this abridgment. 


The Diſputant muſt firſt find out a place (or 


Cap. 10 


ch. 11- 


3. By Compoſitiongas 73 Jula xaflnuivoy Bad's 
deu, that he who ſits can walk, which is true in 
a divided ſenſe, not in a compounded. | 
4 By Diviſion; as five are two and three, 
therefore even and odd. 


5. By Aſcent, which is not ſo eaſily done in 


Logick as in n 

6. By Figure if the word, when things which 
are not the ſame, are Interpreted in the ſame man- 
ner, as a Male for a Female. 

d Sophiſms out of the word are ſeven. 1. From y Cg. 4. 

accident, when that which is demanded is equal- 
ly competent to the thing, and to the accident; 
for whereas many things are competent to the 
ſame, it is not neceſſary that they be all in the 
ſubject and Prædicate, as, i Coriſcus differs {rom 
a Man, be differs from himſelf. for be is a Man. 
i 2. Fromthat which is Simple, or ud rar, when 
that which is ſaid in part is taken as of all, as, 
if that which is not, is imaginative, that which 7s 
not, 18. 

3. From Ignorance of the Elench, when not 
underſtanding the true nature of a contradiction, 
they think that to be an abſolute contradiction 
which is none, omitting either the ſame reſpect 
in the thing, or the ſame reſpect of the ſame 
thing, or the ſimplicicity, or the time. To this 
all Sophiſms may be reduced. 

4. Of the Conſequent ; when we allow thoſe 
to be true Reciprocal Conſequences which are 
not ſuch, as, it is yellow, therefore it is Honey; 
and the contrary, it is not yellow, therefore it is 
not Honey. | 


5. Of e of the principle, neither by re- 


medium) ſecondly, diſpoſe and queſtion it with- 
- himſelf, thirdly, propoſe it to his Adver- 
ary. | 
In Diſputation againſt the Learned, Syllogiſm 
is to be uſed, againſt the Vulgar Induction. 

i The Office of the Opponent is to compell his 
Reſpondent to this incredible and abſurd conſe- 


quent from his Ihe; of the Reſpondent to 


take care, that nothing abſurd be collected from 


quiring that to be granted, which was to be pro- 
ved, or proving the ſame by the ſame, the terms 
only changed; as the Soul is immortal becauſe it 
is not ſubject to death. Fn 

6. Of a not-cauſe as a Cauſe, as when that is 
taken to be the Cauſe of the thing or concluſion, 
which is cauſe of neither; as Arms diſturb Peace, 
therefore they are to be taken away. | 

7. Of Pluxality of Interrogations as one, when 
many things are asked in one; as Zuſtice and 


his Theft. 


| bnprety, are they Vertues or not ? 


Hitherto 


7 ys 
__——— 


the Reſpon- Elench. cap. 1. 


. 


TKITSTOTLE. 


» 


Hitherto of Elenchs; the four other Ends|- Thus much may ſerve for a flight view of his 
whereto a Sophiſt endeavours to reduce his ad- Logick, whereof we have but few Books left, 
verſary, are, Talſuy, Paradox, Soleciſm, and in reſpect of the many which he wrote upon 
Tautology. 2X $i that part of Philoſophy. © | 

Sophiſms are ſolved either by diſtinttion ot 
ne gat 10N. ; N | | * 
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8EHO 


O T to queſtion the method of Ari. 
forle's Books of Phyſick, much leſs 
their Titles (as ſome, ro make them 
better agree with Laertius's Cata- 

logue, have done) and leaſt of all their Autho- 

Tity, with Patricius; we ſhall take them in that 

Order which received ; according 


iS general's 
to which, next Logick, is placed Phy/ick. | 


4 Metaphyſ. a Phy/ick. is a Science concerning that ſu 
5. I, ſtance which hath the principle of Motion and 


Reft within it ſelf. 
The Phyſical Books of Ariſtotle, that are ex- 
tant, treat of theſe nine general heads. Of the 
Principles of natural things: Of the common af- 
fections of natural things: Of Heaven : Of Ele- 
mente: Of the Action and Paſfion of Elements: 
o Exbalation : Of Plants : Of Animals: 
the Soul. ; 
1 


——— — 


ND PART. 
CHAP. I. a e 5 
Of Phyſfick. 


of 
| of Nature, end the Cruſes of Natural Bodies. | 


tural Bodies; two contrary; Privative and 
Form; and one common f ject of both, 


and Form; of privation Bodies conſiſt not, but 
tentially, teria prima, not of that which is 

N nor corrupted. It is the firſt infinite 
which it atlaſt reſolveth. of Form in 


Matter. The conſtitutive Principles are Matter 
accidentally, as is com to Matter. 

c Things are made of that which is Es E. cg. . 
actually, nor of that which is Non ens potential. 
ly, which is pure nothing. f Matter is neither © a 

ect of every thing, whereof it is framed pri- | 
marily, in its ſelf and not by. accident, and into 

; o treat 

general, is proper to Metaphyſicks. 


CHAP. m. 


* 


. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Principles of Natural Bodies. 


HE Principles of Natural Bodies are not 

one, as Parmenides and Meliſſus held; nor 
Homoiomerias, as Anaxagoras; nor Atomes, as 
Leucippus and Democritus; nor ſenſible Ele. 
ments, as Thales, Anaximander,- Anaximenes, 
Empedocles ; nor Numbers, or Figures, as the 
Pythagoreans, nor Ideas, as Plato. | 
b That the Principles of things are Contrary 


4 Phyl. lib. 1. 
cap. 3. 4. 


5 Cap. 5. 


a NF Being, ſome are Nature, as Plant 

O others from other 2 z tboſe have 1 4 4 M 
themſelves the principle of their Motion, theſe 
have not. Nature zs 4 Principle and Cauſe of The 


motion and reſt of that thing wherein it 1s prima- 
rity, by it ſelf, and wr by accident. —— 
Subſtances haue Nature, Natural Properties are 
according to Nature: Nature is twofold, Matter 
vg] © 3 hut Form is moſt Nature, becauſe it is 
in A. * | 

J Cauſes are four kinds, the Material, of 

which a thing is made ;, the Formal, by el af 


(privately oppoſite) was the joynt opinion of 
= Ancients, and is maniteſtin Reaſon. For Prin- 


ciples are thoſe which neither are mutually of 


one another, nor of others, but of them are all 
things. Such are, firſt, contraries; as being 
firſt, they are not of any other; as contrary,not 
of another. | 
c Hence it follows, that being contrary they 
mult be more than one, but not Infinte, tor then 
natural things would not be comprehenſible by 

| Reaſon : yet more than two; for of contraries 


: 


c Cap. 6. 


only nothing would be produced, but that they 


would rather deſtroy one another. 
Cap. 7. 


1 


d There are therefore three Principles of Na- 


thing is made, or reaſon of its Eſence; The Effi. 
cient, whence is the fir reine of * wb 
on or reſt, as a Father; the Final, for which end 
it ic made; as health is to walking. Cauſes arg 
immediate or remote, principal or accidental; 
actual or potentlal; particular or univerſal. 

Fortune and Chance are Cauſes of many effeits. Cop. 4 C. 
Fortune is an accidental. Cauſe in thoſe things 
which are done 'by.Eleftion for {ome end; Chance 
is wa a6 12 PN cauſe in things which 
are done for ſome at leaſt that of Nature. 
They are bath ficient. F 2 7 


Nature 


b. + 


| + @9. 10. 1. . Time is the number of motion-by before ** 


wh 44 
- 
' 


- 
- 


* 


% + + * 
* N 


d Natur e 
cou, or 3 Jor tbiſe things which are done 
5 5 atways. or for Ihe moſt part done 
I the Pee manner, yet ſometimes ſhe is fru 
ſtrated of ber end, as in Monſters, which ſhe 
imends not. F 

e Necefhity is tofold: abſolute, which is from 


e Cc. 5 


matter, Conditional, which is from the end or 
Rinds are in Ltural things. | 


ferm 5 
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which ſerves for theprivacion, ſerves for the ha © 
bir. All motion and mutation is in time: for 

in every motion there is ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs, 

which is defined by Time. The Heavens, Earth, 

Sea, and other ſenſibles, are in time, for they are 

movable. | 


\ f Time being a numerate number, exiſts not f Cp. 14. 


without a numerant, which is the Soul. The 


' | meaſure of time and other things, is that which 


meaſureth the firſt and moſt equal motion: this 


is the raotion of the Primum mobile, for the firſt 
in every kind is the meaſure of the ieſt. 


CHAP. I. 


"TR"... RY he 0% 1 79 
Of the Aﬀttlions o Natural Bodies, Motion, 
"FA." 4 Place, Iine. 7 ; | 


A Otion is.of a thing which is wot ſuch, but 
Le. lib. 3. M may be ſuch, the way or act by which 
, it becometh ſuch, as curing of a Body which is 
not in healrh, but may be in healthy is the way 
and act by which it is brought to health. Neither 
is it abſurd, that the ſame thing ſhould be both 
in act and power, as to different reſpects; for the 
thing moved, as Water in warming 1s in act, as to 
the heat which it hath, in power, as to the great · 
er heat which it is capable of. 
6 Infinite is that which Ls + with- 
out end, ſuch an infinite in att thete is not: not 
amongſt ſimple Bod ies, for the Elements are con 
fin d to certain number and place: Neither ; 
amongſt mixt Bodies, fer they  confiſt of rhe 
Elements which are finite. But, there are things 
infinite potentially, as in addition; Number, 
wich may be augmented infinitely, in diviſion; 
. Magnitude, which may be divided infinitely 
in time, and continued ſucceſſign, of Genera- 
 .fiton, ; * 1 . 
c The properties of place are, that it con- 


b Cap. 7. 


e Lb, 4+ cap. 3» 


ſeparable from the thing placed: zhat the place 
and the thing placed = — That a 
upwards or downwards, and: the like differen- 
ces: that eyery Phyſical Body tends naturally 
do its proper,place, and there reſterh,, 
Place is the immediate immovable Super- 
ficies of a continent Body. Thoſe things which 
Are contained by another Body are in place: 
But thoſe which have not any other Body a- 
bove NN them, are not properly in 
S. ies reſt in their natural places, 
caſe they thither as a part torn off 
from the Whole. 8 
d Vacuum is place void of Body.; ſuch a 
Vacuum there is not in Nature, for that would 
deſtioy alf motion, ſeeing that eee, 
is neither 23 nor wards, backwards 
nor forwards. Nor would there be any reaſon, 
"why Motion ſhould be to 5 Arp more than to 
. another: Forever it would follow, that it were 
impoſhble for one body to make another recede, 
if the triple dimenſion, which bodies divide, 


mins the thing placed: i hat ir is equal to, and 


d Cap. f. 


were vacuous. Neither is the motion of rare 


bodies upwards cauſed by vacuity, for that mo. 


tion is as natural to light bodies, as to move] 


downwards is too heavie. 


ter. Thoſe two of Time ate conjoyn- 
WE; Td yus.) n f 5 2 
Une are by a point. Time is the meaſure of reſt 


1 H. ; 
O the K inds and Properties of Motion. 


4 M Gen appertains to three Categories, to , pz: j, «; 
Quantity, «accretion and diminution; to cap, 2. 
Quality, a/teration; to Where, local motion. 
Reſt is a privation of motion in a body, when, 
who, 2 how it of apt for 8 5 1 
H- As a nitude is primarily, and per ſe, b Lib. G. cap. 
continuous and diviſible 1 infinite 10 is all * 
motion, by reaſon of magnitude, and time it ſelf. 
For whatſoever is not compoſed of indivifibless =» 
is diviſible into infinite z but no continuous thing 
is compoſed of indiviſible things, for it is quan- 
titative, whereas indiviſibles having no extreams 
or parts, can neither be conjofed by continuous 
nor. contiguous motion. | 
+, Let it followeth not, that if there be infi- c cop. 2: 
nite magnitude, there can be no motion; for it 
is not infinite in act, but in power, as are like - 
wiſe time and motion. 


Neither is there any motion in the inſtant, d cap. 3. 
T8 yw for nothing is moved or reſteth, but in time. 
e Motion therefore is diviſible, as well in re- e cp. 4. 
mom to the time wherein it is made, as in re- 
ſpect to the thing wherein it inheres; as both 
theſe are always indiviſible, ſo may motion it 
ſelf be divided according to theſe. 8 

I Whatſoever is changed, as ſoon as it is f Cap. 5 
changed, Auſt nece{larily be in the (next) term 
to which, for it leaverh the ſtate or torm in which 
it was, and aſſumeth that to which it tendeth; 
yet tho in motion, there is a firſt motion of 
perfection, wherein we may truly ſay, the mu- 
tation is made, yet there is no firſt motion of 


. | | 
£ Whatſoever is moved in any whole time, g Cap. 6. 
is neceſſarily moved in every part of that time. 
h All mgrion is finite, for it is in time, which 5 Cap, 7. 
rn wo | | 
Whatſvever is thus proper to motion, is to be 
applied alſo to teſt and quieſcence. 
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*\ CRAP.NL 4 
| Of the firſt Mover. DN 
| N J Hatſoever is moved muſt neceſſarily be 2 Lib. Ye 13 
1 | moved by. another, either external or 2, 3, 6, 7. 
internal. But leſt this progreſſion be into infi- 

nite, we mult of neceſſity at laſt come to one „ 

firſt mover, which is. not moved: by another. 

This firſt mover, the Cauſe and Origen of all 


2s well as of motion: for the ſame meaſure 


motion, is Inmaveable, one, eternal, and indiuiſi- 
ble, ** of all quantity. e Fe 
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FISTOTLE 


Parr. N 


negarion. | 


4 Metaphyſ. 
S+ Is 


ments: Of the Action and Paſſion of Elements: 


4 Phyſ. lib. 1. 


cap. 3. 4. 


5 Cap. 5. 


c Cap. 6. 


Cap. 7. 


Hitherto of "Elenchs ; "the four other Ends[- Thus much may ſerve for alight view of his 


whereto a Sophiſt endeavours to reduce his ad- 


Logick, whereof we have but few Books left, 


erſary, Talſuty, Paradox, Solæciſin, and in reſpect of the many which he wrote 4 Cop. ! 
r 8 2 SSA that part of Philoſophy. , We 
Sophiſms are ſolved either by diſt indlion or 


T H 


ND PART. 


E 


SEC O 


O I to queſtion the method of Ari. 
ftotle's Books of Phyſick, much leſs 
their Titles (as ſome, to make them 
better agree with Laertiuss Cata- 
logue, have done) and leaſt of all their Autho- 


* 


Order which is generally received; according 
to which, next Logick, is placed Phy/ick. 

a Phy/ick is a Science concerning that ſub- 
ſtance which hath the principle of Motion and 
Reft within it ſelf. 

The Phyſical Books of Ariſtotle, that are ex- 
tant, treat of theſe nine general heads. Of the 
Principles of natural things : Of the common af- 
fections of natural things: Of Heaven : Of Ele- 


Exbalation : Of Plants : Of Animals: Of 
Soul. | ; 


the 


4 


. 


. 
Of FEhyſick. 


tural Bodies; two contrary; Privative and 
Form; and one common 
Matter. The conſtitutive Prineip 


and Form; of privation Bodies confiſt not, but 
rity, with Patricius; we ſhall take them in that] 


actually, nor of that which is N. tential- 
ly, which is pure nothing. Ff — 


marily, in its ſelf and not by acciden I 
which it at laſt reſolveth. Tenn i. 


general, is proper to Metaphyſicks. 


. 


u - 


of both, 
es are Matter 


accidentally, as it is competent to Matter. 1 
c Thi are made of that which is Es po- C. 8. 
tentially, Materia prima, not of that which is Ha, 


| Matter is neither! C # 
enerated nor corrupted. It is the firſt infinite 
ubjeCt of every thing, whereof it is framed pri- 


o treat of Form in 


eL 


E HAT. 
Of the Principles of Natural Bodies. 


HE Principles of Natural Bodies are not 

one, as Parmenides and Meliſſus held; nor 
Homoiomerias, as Anaxagoras; nor Atomes, as 
Leucippus and Democritus; nor ſenſible Ele. 
ments, as Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Empedocles; nor Numbers, or Figures, as the 
Pythagoreans, nor Ideas, as Plato. 
5 That the Principles of things are Contrary 


O 
themſelves the principle of their Motion, theſe 
have not. Nature zs @ Principle and Cauſe of the 


CHAP. II. 
Of Nature, end the Cruſes of Natural Bodies. 


F Being, ſome are by Nature, as 
others from other TN 5 thoſe 


Plants, , Phy. bd, 2 
have in cap. I. 


7 ie prima- 
rity, by it ſelf, and not by accident. Marerut 
Subſtances have Nature; Natural Properties are 
according to Nature: Nature is 2 Matter 
3 but Form is moſt Nature, becauſe it is 
in At. 3 
b Of Cauſes are four kinds, the Material | 
which a thing is made ; the Formal, by wh A aus 


motion and reſt of that ur lace it 


rivately oppoſite) was the Joynt opinion of 
(or Ancients, and is maniteſt in Reaſon. For Prin- 


ciples are thoſe which neither are mutually of 


one another, nor of others, but of them are all 
things. Such are, firſt, contraries; as being 
firſt, they are not of any other; as 
of another. 

c Hence it follows, that being contrary they 
muſt be more thaz one, but not Infinite, tor then 
natural things would not be comprehenſible by 
Reaſon : yet more than two; tor of contraries 
only nothing would be produced, bur that they 
would rather deſtroy one another. ; 


d There are therefore three Principles of Na- 


contrary,not 
5 ö 


thing is made, or reaſon of its Eſſence ; The Effi- 
cient, whence is the firſt Principle of its mutati- 
on or reſt, as a Father; the Final, for which end 
it is made; as health is to walking. Cauſes are 
immediate or remote, principal or accidental; 
actual or potentlal; particular or univerſal, 

Fortune and Chance are Cauſes of many eſſecte. Cod. 4 C. 
Fortune 7 an accidental Cauſe in thoſe things 
which are done by Election for ſome end; Chance 
is 1 2 Pr cauſe in things which 
are done for ſome end, at leaſt that of Nature. 
They are both efficient. 4 8 


_— 


Nature 


4 


_ 
* . 


EVI 8 
4 Cap. 8 J d Nature als for ſome end: not temeruri. 


ouſly, or caſually, for thoſe things which are done 

. 2235 or 12 the moſt part done 
in the ſame manner, yet ſometimes ſhe is fru. 
ſtrated of ber end, as in Monſters, which . ſhe 
intends not. SITY 

e Neceflity is 2wofold: abſolute, which is from 
matter, Conditional, which is from the end or 
ferm: bath kinds are in natural things. | 
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[which ſerves for the prĩvation, ſerves for the ha- 
bit. All motion and mutation is in time: for 
in every motion there is ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs, 
which is defined by Time. The Heavens, Earth, 
Sea, and other ſenſibles, are in time, for they are 
movable. 

/ Time being a numerate number, exiſts not f Cp. 14. 
without a xumerant, which is the Soul. The 
meaſure of time and other things, is that which 
meaſureth the firſt and molt equal motion: this 
is the raotion of the Primum mobile, for the firit 
in every kind is the meaſure of the 1elt. 


Of the Affeclione of Natural Bodies, Motion, 
„Place, Iine. | 

AoOtion is of a thing which is not ſuch, but 
Te. lib. 3. M may be ſuch, the way or act by which 
% it becometh ſuch, as curing of a Body which is 
not in health, but may be in healthy is the way 
and act by vrhich it is brought to health. Neither 
is it abſurd, that the ſame thing ſhould be both 
in act and power, as to different reſpeQs; for the 
thing moved, as Water in warming 1s in act, as to 
the heat which it hath, in power, as to the great · 

er heat which it is capable of. 3 

b Infinite is that which r with- 
out end, ſuch an infinite in att there is not: not 
amongſt ſimple Bodies, for the Elements are con 
fin'd to certain number and place: Neither | 
amongſt mixt Bodies, fer they conſiſt of rhe 
Elements which are finite. But, there are things 


b Cap. 7+ 


infinite potentially, as in addition; Number, | 


which may be augmented infinitely, in diviſion 
Magnitude, which may be divided infinitely 
in time, and continued ſucceſſion of Genera- 
„Ton. } » 
Lib. 4.cap, 32 c The properties of place are, that it con- 
Eg rains the * r : that it is equal to, and 
ſeparable from the thing placed: zhat the place 
and the thing placed are together: That it hath 
upwards or dowmwards, and the like differen- 
ces: that eyery Phyſical Body tends naturally 
to its proper place, and there reſteth. 
Place is the immediate immovable Super- 
ficies of a continent Body. Thoſe things which 
are contained by another Body are in place: 
But thoſe which have not any other Body a- 
bove or beyond them, are not properly in 
lace, ies reſt in their natural places, 
cauſe they tend thither as a part torn off 
from the whole. | | 
d Vacuum is place void of Body: ſuch a 
Vacuum there is not in Nature, for that would 
deſtroy alf motion, ſeeing that in Vacuum there 
is neither 2 nor downwards, backwards 
nor forwards. Nor would there be any reaſon, 
why Motion ſhould be to one part more than to 
another. Moreover it would follow, that it were 
impoſhble tor one body to make another recede, 
if the triple dimenſion, which bodies divide, 
were vacuous. Neither is the motion of rare 
bodies upwards cauſed by vacuity, for that mo- 
non is as natural to light bodies, as to move 
downwards is too heavie. | 
e Time is the number of motion-by before and 
after. Thoſe two parts of Time are conjoyn- 
ed by (rd ww) the preſent, as the parts of a 
line are by a point. Time is the meaſure of reſt 


— 
2 
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oy 


d Cap. f. 


p. 10. 11. 
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5 CHAP. V. 
Of the Kinds and Properties of Motion: 


a Mon appertains to three Categories, to , zz; . gi 
Quantity, «ccretion and diminution; to cap, 2. 


Quality, a/teration; to Where, /ocal motion. 

Reſt is a privation of motion in a body, when, 
where, and how it is apt for motion. - 

. b- As all magnitude is primarily, and per ſe, b Lib. 6.cep.1i 
continuous and diviſible into infinite, ſo is all 
motion, by reaſon of magnitude, and time it ſelf. 

For whatſoever is not compoſed of indiviſibles, 

is diviſible into infinite; but no continuous thing 

is compoſed of indiviſible things, for it is quan- 
titative, whereas indiviſibles having no extreams 

or parts, can neither be conjoned by continuous 

nor. contiguous motion. s | 

c Yet it followeth not, that if there be infi- c Cap. 2. 
nite magnitude, there can be no motion; for it 

is not infinite in act, but in power, as are like- 

wiſe time and motion. 8 

Neither is there any motion in the inſtant, 4 cap. 3. 
rl yw for nothing is moved or reſteth, but in time. 

e Motion therefore is diviſible, as well in re- e c. 4 
ſpect to the time; wherein it is made, as in re 
ſpect to the thing wherein it inheres; as both 
theſe are always indiviſible, ſo may motion it 
ſelf be divided according to theſe. 

F Whatſoever is changed, as ſoon as it is f Cap. 5. 
changed, Auſt neceſſarily be in the (next) term 
to which, for it leaveth the ſtate or form in which 
it was, and aſſumeth that to which it tendeth; 
yet tho' in motion, there is a firſt motion of 
perfection, wherein we may truly ſay, the mu- 
tation is made, yet there is no firſt motion of 
inception. 1 | 

g Whatſoever is moved in any whole time, g Cap. 6. 
is neceſſarily moved in every part of that time. 

h All mgrion is finite, for it is in time, which 6 Cap, 7. 
is fiflite. Wn 

Whatſvever is thus proper to motion, is to be 
applied alſo to reſt and quieſcence. 


* 


—B 


—— 


CHAP. VL 
Of the firſt Mover. 


E \ © Tannery is moved muſt neceſſarily be a Lib. 7.cap. 13 
N moved by another, either external or 2, 3, 6, 7. 
internal. But leſt this progreſſion be into infi- 
nite, we muſt of neceſſity at laſt come to one, 
firſt mover, which is not moved by another. 
This firſt mover, the Cauſe and Origen of all. 
motion, is Immoveable, one, eternal, and indiviſi- 


— 


as well as of motion: fer the ſame meaſure 


ble, void of all quantity. 
© Fall quantity has 
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b Lib.8.cap. 6, h Immovable, for whatſoever things are moved, 
are either immediately moved by a firſt immo- 
vable mover, or by ſome other which is like- 
wiſe moved by another, until at laſt we come 
to ſome firſt mover, for nothing can move it 
ſelf, unleſs there be a firſt mover : but of infinites 
there is no firſt. | 

One, for he is moſt perfect, as being Au- 

. thor of the moſt perfect and moſt ſimple motion, 
that of the primum mobile. Belides, the beſt in 
every kind is one: for geod is fimple, ill mul- 
tiplicious. . %, 

d Eterng!, for motion it felt is eternal, as ap- 
pears thus: The mover and the moveable mult 
either be from Eternity, or have had beginning 
in ſome time: it they beganat any time, it muft 
have been by motion, and conſequently before 
the firſt motion there was another, by which 
the mover and moveable began, which were ab- 
ſurd. Again, if they were eternal, yet with: 
out motion, it mult be either by reaſon of the 
inaptitude of the moveable, or of its remoteneſs 
from the mover. But neither could themoveable 
be made more apt, or brought nigher to the mo 
ver except by the motion, whence would follow 
that there was · a motion before the firſt motion. 
Again, Time, the meaſure of motion, is eternal, 
therefore motion it {elf is ſuch. That time is eter- 
nal (beſides that it is the general agreement of 
Philoſophers) is thus proved: it cannot be con- 
ceived without , the inſtant, which is in- 
termediate betwixt the paſt and future, both the 
end of one, and the beginning of the other 
but, if Time had a beginning, this 7 u would 
have been only a beginning, not end; if Time 
ſhould have an end, this inſtant would be only 
an end, not a beginning, both which are repug- 
nant to the nature of a moment. — 
e Indiviſible, void of quantuy; the proof 
whereof is grounded upon the Theoremes. 1. 
That no finite mover can move in infinite time, 


— 


c Cap. 6. 


* 
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f Cap. 7. 


E Lib. 8 cap. 10. 


- cannot be infinite power in finite quantity; there- 
fore the firſt mover is incotporeal. 3, That there 
cannot be finite power in that wich is infinite, 
therefore the firſt mover is infinite in oy 
Hence may be collected, that it is impoſſible the 
firſt mover ſhould be diviſible, corporeal, or 
affected with quantity: for if he had any, it 
would either be infinite, of which kind actual 
there is none: or finite, wherein could not con- 

ſiſt his infinite power. 


a. 


4 


— 


— 


HAF F. 
Of HEAVEN. 


Aving treated of the Principles, Cauſes, and 
Affections of natural Bodies in general, he 
proceeds next to particulars | 
a The World is perfect, becauſe it conſiſts of 
4 DeCelo.lib.x, Bodies which are perfect, and comprehendeth all 
cab. i. perfection, it felf not being comprehended by 
any other. | 2121 467 MEOH 
b Of Bodies, ſome are fimple, others com- 
pounded of the ſimple. All natural bodies are 
moveable locally per ſe. There is a twofold J. 
cal motion, ſimple, which is competible to ſim- 


b Cap. 2, 


therefore the firſt mover is infinite. 2. That there 
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Hence it followeth, that there are fo many kinds 
of ſimple bodies, as variations of fimple motion: 
for of one ſimple body, there is one proper mo- 
tion. Simple, local Motion is twofold: circular, 
about the center, and vight: the right is either 
upwards from the center, or downwards to the 


center, and both theſe either ſimply, or *#a7e 21. 


This fourfold variation of right motiop.evinceth 

that there are four ſimple bod ies called Elements: 
circular motion muſt be proper to ſome other 

fift eſſence, different from the conſtitutions of 

the other four ſimple bodies, more divine and 
precedent to all the reſt : This is Heaven. 

e Heaven bath neither gravity nor levity : this e C.; 
is maniteſt from its motion which is circular, 
not from the center which is proper to light 
things, nor to the center, as is proper to heavie, 
but abour the center. | . 
Heaven is void of Generation, and Corruption, 
and conſequently of accretion, diminution and 
alteration, for it -hath no contrary ; it. is there- 
* the firſt body, not to be conſumed by time 
and age. ' | 

d No body can be infinite, therefore the, 
world it ſelf is not infinite, neither is there any 
body beyond it infinite, nor intelligible or ma- 
themarical. 

e There is but one World, for if there were, 
more, the Earth of one would move to the Earth 2 
of the other (as being of one kind) and aſcend 
out of its proper place. | | 

The World is eternal; whatſoever is eter- , ,. 
nal is ingenerate and incorruptible. Plato there. 
fore erred, in affirming the World to be genera- 
ted, but incorruptible. If he meant that as it 
was generated, it is by nature corruptible, yet 
ſhall never be actually diſſolved, becauſe of the 
eternal cauſe of its conſervation, God; he er- 
reth alſo, for chen there would be ſomething 
that ſhould be always, and yet could not be al- 
was: eh 
1 
it hath no contrary to retard its motion. 
Heaven hath the threefold difference of poſi.b Cab. a. 
tion, upwards and downwards,” backwards, right 
and left, for theſe are proper to all animate things 
which have theprinciple of morion within them- 
ſelves. The right fide of Heaven is the Eaſt, for 
thence begins its motion; the left fide the 17%; 
and conſequently the Artick Pole is lowermoſt, 
the Antartick uppermoſt ; forwards our Hemi- 
ſphere, backwards the other. | 

i Heaven naturally moveth circularly, but this i ca. 3. 
circular motion 1s not uniform thrgughout all 


Heaven, for there are other Orbs which move 
contrary to the bene mobile; that there may be 
1a viciſſitude in 

and corruption. 


ublunary thingy, and generation 
& Heaven is Spherical: for to the firſt Body I Cap. 4 
the firſt figure is moſt proper. If it were qua- 


| drangular, triangular, or the like; the angles 


would ſometimes leave a ſpace without a body, 
and - occupate another ſpace without a body. 
The motion of Heaven is circular, as being the 
meaſure of all others, therefore moſt compen- 
dious and fwifteſt. 3 
The motion of the proprium mobile is æqua· c 
ble and uniform, for it hath neither beginning, 
middle, nor end; the primum mobile and. 


ple bodies: and mixt, which is to the mixt. 


mover being eternal in both, and ſubject to no 
variation. 


Stars 


Cap , 95 7. 


Heaven 18 void of Labour (ares. for- & Lb. ac. 


p Cap 


0 Ca 


pC. 


Cc, 


9.3 


od. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


Cap. 8. 


| 4 
2 De Cælo. 
lib. 3. 


m Cab. 7. 


0 Cap. II. 


p Cap. 13. 14. 


m Stars are of the ſame Body with that 


- wherein they are cartied, but more thick and 


compact; they produce warmth and Light in 
inferiour things through frication of the Air 
by their Motion; for fwift motion fires Wood, 
and melts Lead, yet the Spheres themſelves 
are not heated, but the Air only, and that chief: 
ly by the Sphere of the Sun, which by his ac- 
ceſſion towards us, increaſeth the heat, his 
Beams falling more directly, and with double 
force 14 us. | 
a The Stars being infixed in the Heavens, 
are mov'd not by themſelves with a proper mo- 
tion, as Fiſhes in the Water, and Birds in the 
Air, but according to the motion of their Orbs. 
Otherwiſe thoſe in the eighth Sphere would 
not be always be æquidiſtant from one ano 
ther; neither would the Stars have always 
the ſame fide turning towards us, as we lee 
the Moon hath. 

The primum mobile is carried about with the 
ſwifteſt motion; the ſeven Orhs of Planets 
under it, as they are nearer to it, are carried 
ſo much the more {wittly about by the motion 
thereof; and as they are further diſtant, more 
ſlowly. Whence by how much the nigher they 
are to the primum mobile, ſo much the flower 1s 
their proper motion, becaule it is contrary to that 
of the primum mobile, as being from Eaſt to Weſt. 
„The Stars are round, for that figure is 
moſt unapt for Self. Motion: We ſee the Moon 
is round by her Orbicular Sections; therefore 
the other Stars are ſo likewiſe, for the reaſon 
is the ſame in all. 

The Centre of Heaven is the Earth, 
round, ſeated immoveable in the midſt ; which 
together with the Sea makes up one Globe. 


upwards to a definite extteam, for nothing tends 
to infinite. Whence it followeth, that two Ele- 
ments areextreamly contrary. ſimply heavy, and 
ſimply light, Fire and Earth, which tend to con- 
trary places. Betwixt theſe are to means, 
participating of the nature of each extream, 
Air and Water. Thoſe Elements which are 


the nature of Forms in reſpect of the Inferiour, 


contained, is the property of matter ; to con- 
tain, of form. 
d Hence it follows, that there are four kinds 


cidental differences of hear, cold, humidi- 
ty, ſiccity, levity and, gravity, (ſimple and com- 
parative) though there be but one common raat- 
ter of them all;tor they are made murually of one 
another. The mean Elements are heavy in their 
proper places; for Earth being taken away, Wa- 
ter tending downwards, ſucceeds in its room; 
Air deſcends into the place of Water, but not 
contrariwiſe; for Water aſcends not into its 
place of Air, unleſs by force. In the extream 
it is otherwiſe; for the Air being taken away, 
the Fire will not deſcend into its place, nor 
the Earth aſcend into the place of Water or 
Air ; for Fire is not heavy, nor Earth light in 
their natural place, becauſe they are Extream 
Elements. 55 

e Figure conduceth to the ſwiftneſs or ſlow- 
nels of motion either upwards or downwards, but 
is not ſimply, and. in ir ſelf the cauſe of motion; 
ſo an acute Figyrecuts the medium ſwiftly, a 


CHAT. VE 
Of Elements. 


HE Element of Bodies is a ſimple Body, 
into which other Bodies are divided, in 


. 3 which it is either actually or potentially; as 
in Fleſh, Wood, and the like, there is Fire and 


Earth potentially; for into theſe they are ſegre- 
gated, but actually they are not; for then 
ſhould the fleſh and wood be ſegregarea. 


Whereas every natural Body hath a proper mo- 


tion. Motions are partly ſimple, partly mixt; 
the mixt proper to mixt Bodies, the {imple to 
ſimple : It is manifeſt that there are fimple 


Bodies, for there are fimple motions ; the circu- 


b c. g. lar proper to Heaven, the right to the Elements. 
b The Elements are not Eternal ; for they 

are diſſolved with reciprocakmutations, and pe- 

; riſh,and are mutually generated of one another. 

e Lib. 4.cap.1, e The motive qualities of the Elements are 


Gravity and Levity. Heavy is that which is apt 
to be carried downwards to the Center or midſt 
of Heaven; Light is that which is apt to be car- 
ried upwards towards the extremities of Heaven. 
| Theſe are either ſimple or comparative. Simply 
heavy is that which is below all, as the Earth; 
Simply light, is that which is above all, as the 
Fire; Comparatively, heavy and light are thoſe in 
which are both theſe; above ſome, below others, 
as Air and Water. From theſe have mixt 
things, gravity and Tevity, the heavy are carri- 


broad obtuſe Figure flowly. Hencea thin plate 
of Lead or Iron will ſwim on — any 
it comprehends much of the ſubjected Body, 


{ which it cannot eafily divide or penetrate. 


CH AP. VIII. 


V Generation, Corruption, Alteration, Augmens 
tation, and Diminution. | 


2 


mover, and the Heavens, always moving, and 
always moved; and Material, the firſt matter, of 
which,beirg aon-ens actually, ens potentially, all 
things gencrable and corruptible conſiſt. This is 
incorruptible in its ſelf; ſuſceptible of all forms, 
wh.reby the corruption of one natural ſubſtance 
becomerh the generation of another,whatſoever 
matter remaineth upon the Corruption, being 
aſſumed towards the generation of another. 
Generation and Corruption are two-fold, ſim- 
f!e, of a fubſtance, x 73, of an accident, gene- 
ration of the leſs noble ſubſtance is called ge- 
neration x«]27: in reſpect of the more noble, 
as that of Earth in repect of Fire. 
Corruption always ſucceedetli Generation, be- 
cauſe the Term, to which of Corruption (vi. 
non ens) is the Term from which of Generation; 
and the Term to which of Generation (viz. ens 
in act) is the Term from which of Corruption. 
Thę matter of that which is Generated, and that 
which is corrupted is the ſame, foraſmuch as 
they are and may be made reciprocally of one 


ed downwards toa definite medium, the light | 33 
| - Ultterently ditpoſed. 


another, as Air of Water, Water of Air; but 
11 Alte- 


becauſe theſe are contained by thoſe; to be 


proceeds from. two Cauſes; Efficient, the firſt. - 


higheſt and lighteſt, are moſt perfect, and have 


of particular ſecond matter, differing by the ac: d Cp. 5. 


e Cap. 6; 


a nf ys is a perpetual ſucceſſion of Gencrati- „De gener. 
tion, as well ſimple as accidental;which 4%. 


corrup 


I cap. 3. 


r 
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parts of a living 
fimilar firſt, as bones and fleſh ; then the diſh- 


any ſenfible ſubject remaining. Alteration is 2 


- mutation according to quality; augmentation and 


diminution, according to quantity, local morion 
according to place. , 

c Augmentation and diminution differ from 
other mutations ; firſt, in the object, generation 
and corruption concerns ſubſtances : Alteration, 
quality, lation, place; augmentation and dimt- 
nution quantity. Again, in the manner, that which 
isgenerated, or corru * ogg tered, not neceſſari. 
ly changeth place, but that which augments or 
mini heth, in ſome manner changeth place, for 
it is bigger or leſſer. phe 

Augmentation is an addition to præexiſtent 
quantity; diminution a detraction. Whatſoever 
is augmented or decreaſed, is augmented or de- 
creaſed accord ing to every part thereof, by re- 
ception of ſomething throughout all parts; de- 
cretion on the contrary. The animate Body en- 
creaſeth, but not the aliment, for the living 
creature remaineth, the aliment is converted in- 
to the ſabſtance of the living creature. Hereup- 
on that which is augmented is like unto that 
which is altered, for both of theſe remain. All 
c:eature are augmented ; the 


milar, as conſiſting of the others. 
Augmentation is made by acceſſion, or ſome- 


treams of ſeveral Bodies meet, and mutually 
act and ſuffer; virtual, by power, and meta- 
phorical. 


contract is betwixt things, partly unlike as to 
their form, partly like as to their genus (for 
they are contraries) matter; each endeavouri 
to 5 the patient to his own likeneſs, as fire, 
wood. 2 Was | | 
Every Phy/ical agent in acting, ſuffers from the 
Patient, for both the Agent and Patient are 
active, endued with Forms Elementary, ſuſcep- 
tible of contraries. But as the firſt mover is im- 
moveable, ſo is the firſt agent impaſſible. 


ſuffers, as it is ſuch, potentially. The conditi- 
ons of Action and Paſſion are five: 1. What 
the Agent is in Act, the Patient is in Power. 2. 
The Patient is ſuch according to each part 3. 
That which is more diſpoſed, ſuffers more, and 
ſo on the contrary. 4. Every Patient is continu- 
ous, and not actually divided. 5. The Agent muſt 
neceſſarily touch the Patient, either immediate- 
ly or. mediately. ; 


— 


r 


thing according to form, not according to mat- 
ter; for by it the whole is augmented and made 
more ſuch. Acceſſion of parts, according to 
mie not augmentation, for by materials 
only Geſtitute of that form, which the parts 
to be augmented have) the whole Hving crea- 


CHAP. XI. ; 


Of Mixtion and Temperament. 


a FNOntatt is of ſeveral kinds Mathematical, 4 De gene, g 
| by contiguify ; Phyſical, when the ex . l. 1. 


b The mutual action and paſſion of Phyfical * cg. 7, 


Every Pr acts, as ir is ſuch, actually :c ca. 5 
u 
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4 Ixtion is not Generation, for the matter p 


l l . | A e gener, 
ture cannot encreaſe. Aliment therefore, where- is not fixt with the form; nor alterati- wht 2 


by the living creature is augmented, muſt be] on, for the quality is not mixed with the fſub- cap. 10. 
the ſame potentially which the thing augmented | ject; nor augmentation, for aliment, the matter 
is in act. At firſt, it is contrary, and diſſimilar, | of augmentation, is not mixed with, but conyert- 
being in power the part of à living creature, in| ed into theanimate body. Conjundction of ſmall 
act 1 elſe: at laſt it becometh aſſimi-] bodies is not true mixtion, but co acervation, 
Alate to the living creature, taking the form of a] for thoſe bodies remain actually in the ſame, ac- 
„ part (by aggeneration) through the digeſtive] cording to their forms, not compoſing one third 
© * . + .. power of the animate body, which changeth the] according to every part. Things which have not 
aliment into its own ſubſtance. | the ſame matter, are not mixt, becauſe they can- 
For this reaſon augmentation preſuppoſeth] not be active and paſſive recjprocally. 
nutrition. Nutrition is, when the ,aliment as] Thoſe things which are properly ſaid to be 
ſabance is converted into the ſame flibſtance of| mixed, muſt have one common matter, they 
the liying creature. Augmentation, when the] muſt mutually act upon, and fuffer one from a- 
fame; aliment as quantitative, is added to the] nother; they muſt be eaſily diviſible: yet ſo, as 
quantity of the living creature. Hence a living] that one be not exceſſive in reſpect of the other, 
creature as long as it is found, is always nouriſh-| for then it is not mixtion, but mutation into the 
ed, but not always augmented. As that which is] more N a drop of Wine into a 
added is potentially quantitative fleſh, ſo it can] great quantity of Water. $1174 | 
augment fteſh ; as it is potentially fleſh only, ſo} - 6 The 8 differences of Elements 6 De ger. & 
it nouriſheth; which when it can only do (as|(ſenfible tactile Bodies) are tactile qualities, in comt. li. 
when ſo much Wine is poured into Water] as much as by ſuch qualities, ſenſible bodies, as . * - 
that it turns all into Water), then there is a di- ſuch, are conſtituted. and differ. Of tactile qua- 


10 


minution of the quantity, but the form remain - lities there are ſeven Orders, Hot, Cold, Nit. , 
* n I | Dry, Heavy, Light, Hard, Soft, Viſcous, Arid, Rug. 
; . od, Smooth, Thick, Thin. From the two firt 
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ders are derived the differences of Elements, 
for by Heat and Cold, Humidity and Siccity, they 


add and ſuffer, and are mutually changed by alte- 


rative Paſſions. Of theſe firſt qualities two are 


_ .. [aQtive,Heat and Cold; two Paſſive, Humid ity and 


Siccity. Heat is that which congregates homo- 


gneous 


N ARISTOTLE. 
N pros: hings ; 1d, that which congregates he- + TED | 
— N . that, which. is — 11 ls w omni vas 
eaſily contained in its own bounds; dry, the con- CHAP. XII. 7 
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. c As there are four Elements, there muſt 
Cc. be four conjunctions of the primary 8 „ 
* from exch of wo — Þ of hot — 4 Ixt Bodies are twofold, imperfeZ an * * . 
collected. The — 4 ez the ſecond hot and M Perfect: Meteors are imperfect mixt a 

dry, wRence Proc the third of moiſt and cold, | Bodies produced according to Nature, but after | 
mou, Runes Ar 4 (ae h f cold and d "Ialeſs orderly and conſtant manner. h The ge-“ © 2. 
whoncs Tang — 4 of theſs = quali 15 heral matter thereof are the Elements; the 2 : 
wihnce art. Farth is moreqry than old, Wa. cient, the Cceleſtial Bodies which act upon in- 
E han 0ift Air moſt moiſt than] feriors by a kind of coherence. & Heaven is 
ter more cold 1. — 1 | higheſt ; next Heaven the Element of Fire; next 
hot, Fire more hot t 88 tranſmu- | Fire, Air; under Air, Water and Earth. Clouds 
red ins one another 3 the Symbolical which are zur generated in the Sphere of Fire, nor i 
- . | | the Region of the Air, par realon of the 
too * LN — ir af . Which is there, —— by — 5 of the mo- 
r leſs difficult to change | tion of the Heavens which carrieth along with 
iymbolical, becauſe a yo 205 jg ot 1 it the Element of Fire, and the upper Region 
> ow NN I it is of the Air, by which motion heat is * 
neration, N . . in inferior Bodies; for the Air being carried a- 1 
nr W long by the Heaven, is heated by that motion, a 
"ug Max * n, whereby the Elements cum 2 r 3 of the Sun and of the _ 
F IO = 5 1 ſuch d Flames that appear in the upper part of 4 e.. 
— KT, pans. fn — in j the Air, are made thus; The Sun by his 41 
22 a in of out of the Earth 
the mixt, not 2 Gans nor — e ir * = wy hs led 3 and 
rr ARS moiſt, Vafour. Exhalation aſcends 
aner. From this contemplation come mixe| kigher, as being higher, and being got into the 
| Bodies. aten — to the various pro-| upper Region of PRIN 2 there 2 by 
22 n he motion of the Air, roximity of the 
pon of . RS 5 = 8 1 come thoſe — call Fire-brands, 
3 the Elements, Goats, falling flars, and the like. c Hence are al- e Cap. s; 
0 Al the mixt-Bodies coalift of -alt the 16 Plies, Tack os als. called emf, clfines 
tC. 8, EY Fa th, for every thing participates bloody colours, and the like; the exhalation be- 
lements z of ay ing whereof it is produ- | ing variouſly coloured by reflection of the light, 
of the nature of that thing whereof it is p {bur chiefly ioemidg pur de, which colour ariſeth 
Senne — hie * — from the — 8 fire and vrhite. | 
232 GN — lh 8 of Air ank Sire he efficient cauſe of 3 — the — cal o. 
I mixt Þ | and Stars z the material, an exhalation, hor, 
becaule every periebt 3 A — To = ary condenſed, and combuſtible ; ſo as it burns 
F of al — not much, nor is ſoon extinguiſhed. It is called 
Fire to Water. Again, * 1 oth — 2 Comet, or airy Star, when it is alike on every 
Bodies, h vas 3 * conſiſts of] ſide: a pogoneia or bearded ſtar, when it hath 
NY Ele ifeſt in that th a a long train. That it conſiſts of Fire, is manifeſt, 
all the Elements, is manifeſt in a "__ p FEY becaule at the ſame time, there is commonly 
mg n inciples of mixt] great wind and drought. It appears ſeldom, 
* pd * * 55 — f CA efficient — then ſingle, and beyond the Tropicks, be- 
odies are three; materia 2 . bY —_ 
The Material is the power to be, and not to be, 9 the Sun, diſſipate the mat. 
by which elementary things — e and | ter er £ Ares 3 light of any Stars 
F enemy rp eng "the we ther, as Anaxageras held, but an exhalation® ©: * 
, pron gl ond [np ume log hero many 
circular motion of Heaven, not only as being | hot = ary, nich Ned e 
7 
chiefly becauſe it bringeth nigh to us, and car- |C be Jo 
We ee e e e e us a an Fe lere e A 
ee 4 ear © chen Aan — receſſion they are there kept ſo long, until they are con- 
15 MY way f 1. and corruption. denſed by the cold of that place into drops of 
; ws Yo ip 12 - 1 diſpoſed according to the water, which if they come down very ſmall, are 
* 4 01 N war 2 . no — being called miſling if greater, Rain. This thick va» 1 
N 5 — in the {ame individual ſtate, | pour, Mhich is Ren ſuſpended in the Air, ane 5 
= 45 leaſt preſerved by a continual changerh from Air to Water, is a Cloud. - Miſt 1 rr 
ma n he ſame ſpe- is the ſuperfuity of a cloud, condens d into water. 
ſucceſſion of many ind ividuums of the ſame ſpe P 
cie 


Of Luperſed mixt Bodies. © | 11 an 4 


c Cap. 3. 
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al cauſe of generation is | i Vapour attracted by a» ſmall heat not i cap. 10. 
ub 1 « the ſpecies: 8 much above the Earth, and deſcending more con. 
* e denſed by the nocturnal cold, becometh _ 
| . 
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PART VI 


a Cap. 14. 


Lib. 2. cap. 2. 


þ Cap. 36 


7 Cap. 4. 


Cap. 5. 


Cab. 8. 


Dew or Froſt : Froſt, * when it congealeth before it 


reſolves into water; Dew, when it turns into 
water, ſo as the warmth cannot dry it up, nor 
the cold treeze it. 

& Snow isa congealed cloud; Rain, Dew z 
Froft and Snoto differ almoſt only in bigneſs and 
ſmalneſs. | | 

Hail, tho' it be of the ſame nature as Ice, 
yet is ſeldom produced in Winter, as being cauſed 
by Antiperiſtaſis. 5 

m As the Air above the Earth-condenſed, be- 
cometh vapour, and vapour by cold becometh 
water, ſo doth it alſo in the caverns and recep- 
tacles of the Earth, by a continual mutation; 
firſt it turns into little drops, then thoſe little 
into greater. Hence come all Springs and heads 
of Rivers, abundantly flowing out at one part 
of the Earth. Hence great Rivers and Fun- 
tains commonly flow from great Hills, which 
have greateſt Caverns. 

a7 The parts of the EaFth are in continual 
mutation, ſometimes humid, ſometimes dry, 


ſometimes fertile, ſometimes deſert, by new 


eruptions or defections of Rivers, or acceſs or 
receſs of the Sea, according to certain periods of 
time. Thus have the parts of the Earth their 


youth and age, as well as Plants and living Crea- 


tures, by the heat and converſion of the Sun. 
Time and the World are Eternal; but Nilus and 
Tanazs were not always, for thoſe places whence 
they firſt iſſued, were once dry grounds. 

o The proper place of water is the concave 
ſuperficies of the Air: This place the Sea, com- 


paſſing the Earth, poſſeſſeth; for the ſwift and 
more rare water is drawn upwards by the heat 


of the Sun; the Salt, more thick and terrene, ſer- 
leth downwards. For this reaſon all waters tend 
to the Sea, as to their proper place: Yet, hereby 
the Sea is not enlarged, for the Sun draweth out 
of it, by reaſon of its expanſion, as great a quan- 
tity of water as it receiveth from Rivers. 


| 
5p The Sea is, as the World, Eternal, the falt- 


neſs thereof proceederh from admixtion of ſome 
terrene , aduſt, exhalation. 
the Sea is drawn up a freſh vapour; from the 
bottom, heated by the Sun, an exhalarion,which 
paſſeth through the Sea, and cometh up with 
the vapour; bur falling back into the Sea, bring- 
eth that ſaltneſs with it, as water paſſed often 


through Aſhes. | | 
- 9 Winds are produced by the Sun and Stars, 
of a hot, dry exhalarion, which aſcending, is 


driven down again by the coldneſs of the mid- 
dle Region of the Air, and by reaſon of the 
lightneſs of its nature, cannot go directly to the 


bottom, but is carried by the Air up and down. 
y exhalation, as being 


We catLit a hat and 
more dry than humid. Wind is weakeſt in the be- 
ginnipg, but gaineth ſtrength, by taking along 
with it other light exhalations, which it meets 


with by the way. 


Winds are laid by heat and cold, exceſſive 
heat conſumeth the exhalations, as ſoon as it 
cometh out of the Earth: exceſſive cold binds 
up the pores of the Earth, fo fs it cannqt pals. 
{ Earthquake is a trembling of the Earth, 
cauſed by an exhilation hot and dry, incloſed in 
the bowels ot the Earth, which ſtriving to get 
forth, as its nature requireth, and not able, by 


reaſon of the ſolidity of the Earth, to paſs, ma- | coQtion of cold. Concottion is a perfection cau- 


| file or ductile. 


From the top of 


keth the Earth ſhake, fotcing a way through it, 
and bearing down whatſoever oppoſeth it. The 
more hot this included Spirit is, the more ve- 
hement. | | 

Of the ſame nature is Lightning, Thunder, 
and the like. Thunder is, when an exhalation 
incloſed in a thick cold Cloud, rolleth it up and 
down, and at laſt breaketh through it with more 
or leſs noiſe, according to the thickneſs of the 
Cloud. By this eruption it acquireth a rare 
kind of heat and light, which is Lightning, ſub- 
ſequent to the noiſe of the eruption; yet ſeen 
betore the other is heard, by reaſon of the quick- 
neſs of the fight beyond the hearing. 

t As of dry exhalations, the rare and diſper- 6 Cap. g. 
ſed produce Thunder and Lightning; fo of the 
great and condenſed is made ixvigias, rug ven- 
ne, and Thunderholts. | 

# Of lucid Meteors appearing in the Clouds, Lib. 3. 9 
are Halbes, Rain-Bows, Parelies, and Streaks : 
All theſe are cauſed by refraction, but differ ac- 
cording to the objects from which they are re- 
flected. A Halo appeareth about ſome Star,when 
there hapneth a Cloud to be, the middle part 
whereof, by reaſon of its rarity, being diſſipated 
the reſt of the parts about, by reflection, repre- 
{ent the colour of the Star. Rainbow is a refra- 
ion of the Sun's beam upon a humid Cloud, 
ready to diſſolve into Rain. In like manner are 
cauſed Parelies and Streak# 

x There are likewiſe imperfe& mixt Bodies, cg. 7. 
under, or within the Earth, and theſe alſo of 
two kinds ; ſome cauſed by exhalation, called 
Minerals; Sthers by vapour, called Merals, fu- 


„ 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of perfeit mixt Bodies. 


a T HE common affections of perfect mixt | 

Bodies, are thoſe which proceed from © Aeten. it 
the primary qualities of the Elements, whereof © © 
two are · active, Heat and Cold; two paſſive, hu- 
midity and ficcity. The natural effect of theſe 
is Generation, When Heat and Cold overcome 
the Matter; otherwiſe it is inguination and 
inconcoction. The oppoſite to ſimple Generation 
is Putrefaction; every thing, unleſs violently diſ- 
ſolved, putrifieth. Hence thoſe things that putri- 
fie, become firft humid, then dry; for the exter- 
nal heat expelleth the internal, and at laſt conſu- 
meth it. All things therefore putrifie except fire 
for putrefaction is the corruption of the natura 
heat in every humid body, by the external. For 
this reaſon, things are leis ſubject to putrifie in 
cold or in motion, and the hotter or greater they 
are; as a part of the Sea may putrifie, the whole 
cannot. 

Our of putrid things are bred living creatures; 
for the natural heat, whilſt it is ſeparating, en- 
deavoureth as much as poſſible, that what is ta- 
ken aſunder and ſegregated by corruption, may 
gather together in ſome ſrnall parts, which after- 
wards, by help of the Sun, receive life, Thus 


wr Worms, Beetles, Gnats, and other InſeQs 
red. | | 
b Concottion is the effect of heat, incon- (.,, 2 
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d Ca. 4 


e Cap. 6. 


ö lities, 


is convetted into fleſh and blood; in others only 


Inconcoction of Fruits not able through want of 


Eu is a conconttion of an humid interminate 


minate, cauſed by defect of external humidity 
and heat. | 1 


humid, that dry. And for this reaſon Animals 


are made ſuch by concretion, which is à kind of 


V 


tion, which is effected by its contraries: Thoſe 
things which are condenſed by hear only, are re. 
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ſod by natural heat of the oppoſite paſſive qua-|and in | 
which are mixed with the matter; as be-] are more cold, which confift moſt of Water 


five-. The end of Concoction in ſome 
1 is mutation of the as when food 


2 mutation accom ing to quantity or quality, as 
in fruits that ripen. Inconcoction is an Imper- 
fection in the oppoſite paſſive qualities, proceed- 
ing from detect of heat. * 

Concottion is three fol „arts, ö Jncis, d- 
11oes. InconcoQtion is alſo three fold, Hine, wi- 
AuvTls, cſeuois. 25 | 

c Tiknavors is the Concottidn of that Element 
which is in fruits; it is perfect, when the ſeeds 
that are within the fruit are capable of produ- 
cucing their like, hereto-is oppoſite, ine, the 


heat to overcome the humidity. | | 


by external humidity and heat; hereto is oppo- 
fite #8avrors, the inconcoction of a humid inter- 


"OrJnors is a concoction by dry and external 
heat, yet not exceſſive, for then it were aduſtion: 
to this is oppoſed 5£47evo:s, an inconcoction cau- 
ſed through defect of heat and fire, or exceſs of. 
humidity in the Subject. | 

d As concerning the two paſſive qualities; 
things are humid and dry, either actually, or 
potentially. Thoſe things which are mixt of 
hutnid and dry, are terminate, for theſe quali. 
ries mutually terminate one another, whence 
bodies conſiſt not without Earth and Water, this 


can only live in Earth and Water, which are 
their matter. 1 | | 
The firſt affections of terminate bodies are 
hardneſs and ſoftneſs, hard is that which yields 
not to the touch; ſoft the contrary. Both theſe 
are ſuch, either abſolurely, or relatively. They 


exiccation. 

e Exiccation is of thiogs that are water, or 
of the nature of Water, or have water in them, 
either naturally inſite, or adventitious. It is done 
principally by heat, accidentally by cold. Hu- 
meQarion (its contrary) is the concretion of a 
into water, or liquefaction of a ſolid 
Body, as Metal. Concretion is, when the hu- 
midity being removed, the dry is reduced toge- 
ther, and condenſed. either by cold, as in genera- 
tion of Stones; or by heat, as in ſegregation of Salt 
from water. To Concretiom is oppoſite, Reſolu- 


ſolved: by cold only, and ſo on the contary. 

7 Behdes theſe principal affections, there are 
others ſecondary, chiefiy competent to homoge- 
nous Bodies, ſome paſſwe, ſome active. 

Of paſſive qualities in mixt Bodies, there are 
eighteen differences, Caucretile, Eliquabile, Mol. 
AHecubie, Humeable; Flexible, Frangible, Inipre/ 
ſible, Formable, Compreſſible, Trattile; Duclile, 
Eiſſile Sedliule, Uniious, Friable, Condenſable, 
Cmbuſtible, Exhalable, and their contraries. 
From theſe arę thus denominated, Homiomeriows 
mixt Bodies, as Metals, Gold, Braſs, Silver, 
Stone andthe like; unt wWhatſoever is made out 


critus held; for whatſoever, is moved, is moved 
by auother. Again, if the Soul were moved per 


and in Plants, as Fleſh and Be 


others more hot, which conſiſt moſt of Earth 

and Air. g | 1100 
l 2006 +16 
Of Plants and Animals, © 


ſpeak of Similar parts, as Blood, and the 
like ,, what they are, and to what end, their mat- 
ter and reaſon, but eſpecially whence they have 
their motion; next to proceed to diſſimilar parts; 
and laſtly to ſpeak of thoſe which conſiſt thereof, 
as Men, Plants, and the like; Hence Patricius 
conjeftures that his Books df the parts of living 
Creatures, did immediately ſucceed thoſe of the 
Meteors, wherein he treateth (4s he propoſeth) 
of fimilar parts amo the tenth Chapter of the 
ſecond Book, and from thence of the Diſſimilar. 
But to reduce his Books of living Creatures to this 
method, is the leſs certain, "for ag much as many 


\ T the 'F of bis Metecrs he en. 10 
0 


were ſome which might better have cleared the 
ſeries, for in the Books themſelves concerning 
Animals, there is nothing to ground it upon. 


are loſt. Perhaps they might precede thoſe of A- 
nimals ; for fe aſſerts that Plants have Souls, 
(contrary to the Stoicks) endued with vegetative 
power ; that they live even tho cut aſunder, as 
Inſeffs, whereby two or more are made of one; 
that the ſubſtance they receive by altment and 
the ambient Air, # ſufficient for the preſervation 
of their natural beat. | 

As concerning Animals, we have, Of their Go- 
ing, one Book. Of their Hiftory, ten Books. Of 
their parts, forr Books. Of their Generation, froe 
Books. So exquiſitely hath he treated upon this 
Subjef, as cannot well be exprefjed by an abridg- 
nell and therefore we ſhall omit it ; the rather 
becauſe little or nothing was done herein by the 
Academicks or Stoicks, u collation with whom 7s 
the principal deſign of this ſummary. 


— 


Sr. XV. 

| 4 Of the Soul. 
a T H E 3 of the Soul conduceth 
much to afl Truth, and eſpecially to 
Phyſick, for the Soul is as it were the princi 


of animate things. Animate things di 
inanimate chiefly by motion and ſenſe. 


ils 


er 


ans, Anaxagoras by Motion; Empedocles and 
Plato by knowledge , others by both; zug by 
inconporiety, or a rare body; Thales, fo ing 
that moveth , Diogenes, Air; Heraclitus, Ex- 
halation, an immortal ſubſtance ; Hippo, Water, 


Critas, Blood, | 


c. The Soul doth not move it ſelf, 38 Demo. 


of theſeg as likewiſe ſimilar parts in Animals e, it would be in place 


„and it were capable of 
being 


ne, whereof ſome 


F theſe (beſides thoſe which treated particular- 
of N have been loſt, of which perhaps 


For the ſame reaſon, it is uncertain where his 
Books of Plants ought to hade been placed, which 


from 


b Whence the ancient Philoſophers defined ; 
the Soul by theſe ; Democritus, the Pythagore- 


e Cap, 3 


OO” 


a De anima 
lib. I, cap I. | 
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t Laert. 


| «Cad. 4. 


fame nature with the body, and ment return in- 
to the body afteFthe ſeparation. ther is the 


Soul moved by it felt, but from its objects; 


fox if it were moved eſſentially, it might recede 
from its eſſence. The Soul therefore is not mo- 


ved per ſe, but by accident only, according to 


the motion of the Body. . 

d The Soul isnot Harmony, (a proportionate 
mixture of contraries) for then there, muſt be 
more Souls in the ſame body, 'a@ording to the 


different conſtitution of its parts. But tho we | 


commonly ſay, the Soul grieveth, hopeth, feareth, 


&c. we are not to underſtand that the Soul is 


moved, but only that theſe are from the Soul in 
the Body that is moved; ſome by local motion 
of the Organs, others by alteration of them. 
To ſay, the Soul is angry, is no more proper than 
to ſay ſhe builds; for it is the man that is an- 
gry by the Soul, otherwiſe the Soul were liable 
to age, decay, and 1nfirmity, as well as the Or- 
gans of the Body. 

e Neither is the Soul a rare body, conſiſting 


. of Elements, for then ir would underſtand no- 


thing more than the Elements themſelves ; nei- 


ther is there a Soul diffuſed through all things, 
as Thales held, for we ſee there are many things 
inanimate. 5 


Some from the different functions of the Soul 


- argue, that there are mor Souls than one fn 


man, or that the Soul is diviſible, the ſupream 
intelleCtual pare placed in the head, the iraſci- 
ble in the heart, concupiſcible in the Liver: 


But this is falſe, for the Intellect is not confi- IT 
ned to any part of the Body, as not being corpo- 


real, nor organical, but immaterial and im- 
mortal. ne 
F The Soul is the firſt Entelechy of a natural 
organical body, having life potentially. Firſt, 
Entelechy.] Entelechy is twotold, the firſt is the 
principle of tion, as Science; the Second, 
the A it felt; Offa Natural, g not of an 
artificial body, as a Tower or Ship. Organical 
Body.] that is, endued with inſtrumentgy for 
operation, as the eye for ſeeing, the ear for Bear. 
ing; even Plants have ſimple Organs. Having life 
otentially] as it were in it felt, for potential- 
y is leſs than actually; actually, as in him that 


wakes; potentially, as in him that is aſleep. 


The Soul is otherwiſe defined, that by which 
we firſt live, feel, and underſtand; whence ap- 
peareth, there are three faculties of the Soul, 


nutritive, ſenſitive, intellectiue; the inferior com- 


prehended by the ſuperior potentlally, as a tri- 
angle by a 9 ; * 


* 
— * # WB 1 
* 


- CHAP. XVI. 
of the Nutritive Faculty. 


* 


8 PHE frrſt and moſt common faculty of the 


1 Soul, is the Nutritivbe; by which life 
is in all things, the acts and operation thereof are 
to be generated, and to take nouriſhment. 
Nutriment is received either towards Nutriti- 
on or Augmentation. Nutrition is the operation 
of the Nutritive Faculty conducing to the ſub- 


ſtance it ſelf of the animate being, augmentation 
is the operation of the nutritive faculty, whereby 


ISTOTLE. 


deing moved violehtly, and it would be of the 


red a natural heat, which is in all living 


— — _ 
the animate BH encreaſeth to perfect Magni. 
tude. In nutrition are cenſidęred, the Soul 
nouriſhing, the Body nouriſhed, and the food by 
which the nouriſhment is made; hereto is requi- 
crea- 
tures.” The alimenr is both contrary, or unlike, 


and like, to the body nouriſhed : as it is undi- 
gelted, we ſay nouriſtiment is by the contrary , 
as Altered by digeſtion, like is nouriſhed by its 


like. 


— — 


C HAF. XVII. 
of the Senſitive Faculty. 


a FF NE Senſittue Faculty of the Soul is that 
by which Senſe is primarily in Animals. 
Senſe is a mutation in the Organ cauſed by ſome 
ſenſible Object. It is not ſenſible of it ſelf, nor 
of-its Organ, nor of any interior thing. To re- 
duce it to act, is requiſite ſome external ſenſi- 
ble object, for ſenſe cannot move it ſelf, being a 
paſſive power, as that which is combuſtible can- 
not burn it ſelf. | 


Cap. g. 


2 E as colour in re of fight. Common 
which is not proper to any one, but perceived b 
all. Accidental, which, as ſuch, doth not aff 
the Senſe. {a8 | 

Senſe is either External or Internal, the Exter- 
nal 2 five, Seeing, Hearing Smelling, Touching, 
ajling. » >: | 


* © The Object of Seeing is Colour, and ſome: cg.) 


thing without a name that gliſtens in the dark, 


as the Scales of Fiſh,” Glow worms and the like. 
Colour is the motive of that which is actually 
perſpicuous: nothing therefore is viſible, with- 
out light. Perſpicuous is that which is viſible, 
not by it ſelf, but 4 ſome other colour or light, 
as Air, Water, Glaſs. Light in the act of a per- 
ſpicuous thing, as it is per ſpicuous. It is not fire, 


ſame place. = 

To fight and all other ſenſes is requiſite a ne- 

dium and convenient diſtance. The object firſt 
effects the medium, then the Organ. | 

d The object of Hearing is ſound. Sound is d C4. i. 

made by colliſion of two Bodies, Hard, Smooth, 

and Hollow, in a medium, as Air of Water,ſwift- 

ly 2 vehemently before the medium be diſſi- 


ated. WHAT 
Ecco is a reflex ſound, when the Air, gathered 


together and forced into a veſſel, or ſome place 


which hindereth its diffuſion and progteſs, reverts 
as a Baſe againſt a Wall. Sound is always reflect- 
ed, tho not always perceptibly, as light alſo, 
otherwiſe all places would be dark, which were 
8 directly oppoſite to the Sun, or ſome lucid 


8 
Sound is made by that which moveth the Air, 


and continually ſtirreth it, till it arrive at the or- 


gan, wherein there is an infit 
animate, immovable Air, which 


ing Here 


by the external Air,yieldeth the ſenſe of heating. 
ence it cometh that we can hear under water, 
for the water cannot get into this air, becauſe 
of the winding narrow paſſages in the Ear: It 
which contameth 


« do get in, ox the membra 


Alteration 


PART. V 
2 — 


Of ſenſible Objects there are three kinds : 5 c. . 
Proper, which is peer et fei. with 


nor a body, for then two bodies would be in the = ) 
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e Cap. 9. 


fe. io. 


(Cab. 11. 


J. 6. 


as Salt. The Taſte perceiveth that which is guſt- 


7 


things 


b Cap, I 2. 


Wy, 3. c. l. 


a — — 
his Air be other wiſe broken | | 
Voics is the Impulfion of Air attracted by 
reſpiration, and forced againſt againſt the vocal 
.Artery by the Soul, which is in the Lungs, with 
ſome intent of fignification. Voice therefore is 
not proper to all Animals, but to ſuch only as 
have Blood and Breath. ;- Fiſhes therefore have 

Voice. . » {4 H * ö bet 2 

Th The object of Selling is Odour. This Senſe 
is not ſo perfect in Men as in other Creatures, 


whence Men peceive not Odours, unleſs with 
delight O diſlike, when they are ſo ſtrong as to! 


cite one of theſe. This defect proceedeth from 
the ive of Smeiling whith in us is more ob- 
tuſe. The medium of ſmelling is Air and Water, 
for Fiſhes ſwell. Hence all living Creatures 
ſmell not after the ſame manner:z they which 
breathe, ſmell by drawing in the Air, the reſt not 
ſo, becauſe of the different accommodation of 
the Organ. Thoſe therefore which ſmell by 
drawing in the Air, cannot ſmell under Water, 
Odour conſiſts generally in dry as ſapor in humid. 
The Organ of Smelling is dry potentially, as 
the Object is actually. 

F The object of Taſte is apor. Whatſoever 
isguſtable, is tactable,and humid, either actually, 
or at leaſt" potentially. Dry things ure ſubject 
to taſte, as they are potentially humid, and melt 


able, and that which is inguſtable, as the Sight 
Darkneſs, the Hearing, ſilence ; for every Senſe 
rceiveth the preſence and abſence of its object. 
That which is potable is perceived by the touch, 
as humid by the taſte, as having Sapor. The 
Tongue taſtes not that which is dry, becauſe the 
organ of taſte muſt be ſuch potentially, is the ob 
ject is actually; but withotꝶt humidity nothing 
is guſtable. The kinds of © Sapors are : {weet 
and bitter; to ſweet are retgged unctious; to 
bitter ſalt. The mean are ſhaFF; piccant, acid, a- 
gure, guſtable is that which” moveth the Taſte, 
and reduceth it to ac. f 
2 The objects of Tauch are the primary 


qualities, the Organ is that 2 which is po-]. 


tentially that which the obje 
vhich is like, cannot ſuffet᷑ from its like. We feel 


not things of equal heat, cold, hardnefs, or 


{dftneſs. The Fleſh is the wedium; the firſt 
ſenſory is ſomething more internal. Herein touch 
and taſte differ from the other Senſes, whoſe 
objects are at greater diſtance.Touch perceiveth 
tactile and not tactile.  - _ 
h All theſe Senſes receive ſenfible Species 
without matter, as Wax the Impreſſion of a Seal 
without the Gold. The Organ or Senſory is that 
in which the ſenſitive faculty primarily exiſts ; 
a vehement Object deſtroyeth the Organ. 
That there are no more external Senſes than 
theſe five, is manifeſt, in that there are no more 
in perfect Animals; neither is there any need 
of a ſixth Senſe to perceive common Objects, 
which every Senſe diſcerns by accident, as mo- 
tion, figure. 1 25 
The act of the Object, and the act of the Senſe 
it ſelf, as Sonation and Audition, are really the 
lime, differ only intentionally. This act is ge- 
nerally in the ſenſitive, not in the ſubject. 
4 Senſible qualities are finite, as being bound. 
ed by Extreams and their Contraries, diviſible 
by accident into infinite, according to the diviſion 


it canſeth deafneſs. | * 


is in ac; for that 


as a part joined to the wholę; others actually, 
as the whole it ſelf, or a, part ſepatated from 
the whole. But of ſeparate,patts ſome are ſo 
little, that Senſe cannot actually perceive them, 
by reaſon of their want of due Magnitude. 


m Sounds and Odours are ſucceffively genera- I 


ted in the medium, and by degrees deduc'd to the 
Organ; but lightis produced in an Inſtant in the 
medium, not carried thro” it by local motion. 


CHAP. XVII. 
155 Of Common Senſe. 


\ 


2 L Very external Senſe perceiveth the diffe- 


erh of black and white ; but the difterences of 
divers objects cannot be perceiv'd by the ſame 
Senſe; there is therefore a common ſenſe, which 
judgeth the actions of external Senſe and the 
differences of ſenſible objects. The Judgment 
being of a ſenſible objgct,muſt be done by ſenſe, 
and by one ſenle only ; for, if there were more, 
one would object one object apart, the other ano- 
ther, and conſequently could not judge between 
them. For that which judgeth muſt have know- 
ledge of all that whereof it judgeth, which 
no exteriour Senſe can afford, as being confined 
to its proper Object. | 
c Common Senſe judgeth contrary or different 
Senfibles in the ſame inſtant, for it diſcerneth 
together {weet and black, bitter and ſweet.Hence 
it is like the Center ofa Circle, which in divers 
reſpects is called one, and many, It is one, as 
all the external Senſes are united in it; many, 
as it is the Fountain and Judge of them. 


b Senſe differs from Intellect ; for Senſe isb De Anima, 
in all living Creatures; Intellect in few. Senſe #3: cap. 3. 


erreth not about its proper object, but is always 
true; Intellect often erreth by falſe Opinions 
and Habits. | 


w 7 


— 


. 
of Phantaſie and Cagitation. 


_ 


LY 


tation. Phantafie difters from Senſe and 
Intellect, tho? it exiſt not without a previous 


knowledge of Senſe, as neither doth Cogitation, 


which is in action of the Intellect, compre- 
hending Science, Opinion, and Prudence. 


+ The act of Phantaſie differs from Cogitation,for 


we fancy things falſe and at our own pleaſure ; 
but we think only what is true, and like unto 
truth, and that not as we pleaſe our ſelves, but 
as. the thing ſeemeth. Moreover, when we think 
that things are ill or good, we are moved with 
Fear, Joy, Hope; but when we fancy only with- 
out application of Judgment, we are not mov'd 
no more than we are frightéed at a Picture. 
Phantaſie is not properly Senſe; Phantafic act- 
eth in him that ſleeperh, Senſe doth not. Senſe 
was with us from our Birth, Phantaſie not. Senſe 
is in all Animals, — is not. Senſe is true, 
phantaſie often falſe. Senſe is only of things 
preſent, phantaſie of the abſent likewiſe. 


of their continuous Subject. 


Phantaſie is not Science or Iutellect, for that is 


K K always 


7 In Senlibles, ſome Ire potentially {:nhble, Ibid, © 


rencesof its own object, as Sight judg- - 


2 LRom Senſe is derived Phanta/iz and Cogi- Cop. 5! 
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b Cat · 2. 


© Vieil, cap. 


b Cap. 2. 


- ſomerimes falſe. The Error of Phantaſie ariſeth 
is of near affinity with Senſe; for though it be 


always of things true and real, Phantafie often 
is of things falſe. Phantaſie is not Opiion, for 
Opinion is followed by Faith, Phantake is not. 
Phantaſie is a motion in Animals from Senſe 
in Act, by which motion they are variouſly at- 
feed, and conceive things ſomerimes true, and 


from the Error of the Senſes : Phantaſie therefore 


not ſenſe , yet it exiſts not without Senſe, or in 
things that have no ſenſe. It is derived e 
from light; for Sight, the moſt excellent of Sen- 
ſes, cannot act without Light. f | 

Many thingsare done by Animals according 
to Phantaſie, either becauſe they have not Intel- 
le&, as Beaſts, or that Intellect is obſcured in 
them. 


Opinion of the future. Senſe and Itellection are 


a Lib. de Som. 4 


CHA P. XX. | | 


Of Memory and Reminiſcence. 


Rom Phantaſie proce&s Memory, which 18 
F of things paſt, as Senſe is of the Gen 


neceſſarily previous to Memory. Hence thoſe 
Animals only which have Senſe of time, remem- 
ber as Horſes and Dogs; yet Memory is not 
without Phantaſie, even not that Memory which 
is of intelligible things; for he that remem- 
breth is ſenſible that he firſt ſaw, heard, or learn- 
ed what he remembreth. Memory therefore is 
reducible per . to Phantaſie, as being of Phan. 
taſms, to Intellect only by Accident. Hence in, 
the ſame part bf the Soul, wherein Phantaſie ex- 
iſts, reſideth likewiſe Memory, for if it were 
placed only in the IntelleQual Faculty, it would 
not be competent to Beaſts, which we ſee it is. 

Memory is made by impreſſion of ſome I. 
mage by the Senſe upon the Soul. Hence — 
who retain not the Image and Figure of Senſe, 
either by continual motion, or exceſſive Humi- 
dity, as Children, or Drought, as Old Men, re. 
member . not. To Memory therefore is required 
a moderate temperature of the Brain ; yet more 
inclined to dry. | 1 

b Reminiſcence is not a Reſumption or Aſ- 
ſumption of Memory, but differs ſpecifically 
from both theſe, for Beaſts have not Reminiſ- 
cence though they have Memory, Reminiſcence 


being made by diſcourſe and diligent diſquifition}j— 


collecting one thing from another by a continu- 
ed Series and order, until at laſt we cal that 
to Mind which we had forgotten. 


C HAF. XXI. 
Of Sleep and Mating. 


O Senſe belongeth Sleep and Waking ; for 
1. thoſe animate things which want ſenſe 
neither ſleep nor wake, as Plants. Sleep is 
an immobility, and band as it were of Senſe; 
Waking is a ſolution and remiſſion of Senſe. 
5 The chief Seat of Sleep is the common 
Senſe, which being bound up by Sleep, all the 
exterior Senſes, whereot this is the common 
Centre, are bonnd up likewiſe and reſtrained 


heat, whereby is induced Sleep. Th 


for the reſt and health of the Animal; which is 
the end of waking alſo. a: bow” aa 
Every impotence of Senſe is not Sleep, but 
only that which is cauſed by evaporation of the 
Aliment. Hence we are moſt ſübject to ſlee 
after Meat; for then much humid” vapour af: 
cends, which firft maketh the head heavy by 
conſiſtence there, then-deſcends and repels the 
at Sleep is 
made in this manner, is evident from all fo 
riferous things a Poppy, which cauſeth Hea- 
vineſs in the Head by ſending up vapours. La- 
bour produceth ſleep, by diſperſing the Humou 
whence produceth Vapour. Drunken Men 
Children are ſubject to ſleep much, melanchol- 
ly Perſons little, for they are ſo cold within, 
that the Vapour exhaleth not, eſpecially they 
being of adry Conftitution. Sleep * Is 
a receſſion of the heat inward, with a natural 
kind of Circumobſiſtence. | 


2 * 


* 


Cab. 3, 


4 : 


lis that part of the 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Dreams. 


a 

a Reaming is an affection of the ſenſory , Lib. 

DD part, in as much as it is. Fantaſtick. 1 . 
— is an Appanition or Phantaſm ſeen in 

- - 14A 
After the Functions of the external Senſes, 
there remain their motions and ſimilitudes in- 
duced by their objects into their Organs. Theſe 
occurring in ſleep, cauſe Dreams, but not at all 
times, nor at every age, for their Species ſhew 
not themſelves; but upon ceſſation of the Hu- 
mours. Hence Dreams are not immediately after 
flegp, nor in Infants ſoon after their Birth, for 
then there 1s too great Commotion by reaſon 
of the Alimentar Heat. As therefore in trou- 
bled water no Image appeareth,or if any, much 
diſtorted ; but when it is calm, the Image is 
rendred clearly; ſo when there is a tumult 
and agitation of the Humours, there are no 
Images r or thoſe dreadful, ſuch as 
are the Dreams of Melancholy and Sick Per- 
ſons ; but when the Blood paſſeth ſmoothly, 
and the, Humours are ſetled, we have pure and 
pleaſing Dreams z a Dream therefore is a Phan- 
taſm cauſed by motion of Senſibles already per- 
ceived by Senſe, occurring to Animals in Sleep. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Intellefve Facutty. 


a HE third faculty of the Soul is the , p: 4in. 

Intelleffrove, proper to Man. Intelle& 1ib. 3. c. 
ul whereby it knoweth 
and underſtandeth. It is rwo-told, Patient and 
Agent. Patient Intellect is that by which Intelle& 
becometh all things, for Intellection is like Senſe; 
Senſe is by Paſſion from a ſenſible Object, Intel- 
let fom an Intellectual. The properties of 
patient intellect are theſe; it is void of corrup- 
tive paſſion; it is apt for reception of Species, 
it is that Species potentially; it is not mixt 
with the Body; it hath no Corporeal Organs ;. 
it is the place of Species. 


* 


is ma. b Cp, 4 


b That there is alſo an Agent Intellect, 


niteſt; 


* 
' 


r 


= 
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a Cap. g. 


Wo © Cap. 16. 


PART VI 


ni feſt for in whatſoever kind, there is ſome- that is, Wille For Appetite is the priuciple of 


thing that is potentially all of that kind, there is 
ſomething likewiſe which is the efficient cauſe 
of all in that kind; this is the agent Intellect, 
a cognoſcirive power which enlightneth Phan. 
taſms and the patient Intellect. Ihe properties 
thereof are, that it is ſeparable from the Body, 
Immortal and Eternal; that it is not mixt with 
the Body ; that it is void of pathon ; that it 
is ever in act; but the patient Intellect is Mor- 
tal, which is the cauſe of forget fulneſs. 

c The action of the Intellect is twofold, one, 
Intellection of Indiviſibles, in which is neither 
Truth nor Falſhood, as all im apprehenſions; 
the other complex, when we pound and 
unite notions, by Affirmation 'or gation. This 
is always either true or falſe ; the other nei- 
ther. 

d Intellect in act is either Practick or Theo- 
retick. As a ſenſible Object reduceth the ſenſi- 
ble faculy from power to att, ſo doth an intel- 
lectual faculty; and as the operation ot Senſe is 
three-fold, ſimple apprehenſion, Judgment it it 
be good or ill, and laſtly, appetition or averſion 
according to that perception : So likewiſe is the 


operation of the Pratfzck Intellett threefold: 


Firſt, it is moved by,phantaſms, as Senſe is by 
external Senfibles.Secondly,it-judgerh the object 
to be good or ill, by Affirmation or Negation. 
Thirdly, it moveth the Will to purſue or ſhun it, 
whence it is called pracficꝶ. This practick Intel- 
lect is moved as well when the ſenſible object 


s abſent,as when it is preſent, only excited by the 


hantaſie. The object of the Theoretick Intelleci, 
* or falſe; of the practick, good or ill. 
e The rational Soul in ſome manner is every 
thing; for that which actually knoweth, is in 
ſome manner the ſame with the thing known. 


tt. 


e ſimple is precedent to the complex. | 


. 


all Motion, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt; Intelle& on- 
ly of honeſt motion. eee u 
In Man, Appetite is twofold: Vi, which, 


followeth the judgment of Reaſon z and /e. 
ual Appetite, iraſcible or concupiſcible, which 


tollowerh Senſe and phantaſie. 

In the motion of Ahirnals, three things are 
conſidered : Firlt, that which moveth, and that 
is two fold; the Appetible Object, which moveth 
the Appetite as a final Cauſe, not as an Effici- 
ent; and the Apperzre it ſelf, which being moved 
by the appetible Object, moveth the Animal. Se. 
condly, by what it moves, which is the Heart of 
the Animal, by which Inſtrument the appetible 
object moveth it. Thirdly, that which is mo- 
ved, the Animal it ſelf perfect. 


mals are, and conſequently by the ſame princi- 
ples, Appetite and Phantafie ; but this Phantaſie 
is imperfect, diffuſed through the whole Body, 
as appeareth by their uncertain motion, only 


have Appetite is maniteſt, in as much as they 


are ſenſible of Pain and Pleaſure. 


Beaſts have ſenſitive Phantaſie only; Rational 
Creatures, deliberative, which compareth many 
things conducing to ſome foreknown end, and 
chooſeth the moſt expedient. Vet ſomerimes the 
Scnfitive Appetite in Man overſwayeth the ra- 
tional; but by the order of Nature, the Will, 
which is Rational, ought, as being the Superi- 
our to it, to overſway the Senſitive. Thus there 
are the motions, one of the Will command- 
ing, another of the Senſitive Appetite reſiſting, 
and a third of the Body obeying. But when the 
ſenſitive over-ruleth, there are only two moti- 
ons, for the Will reſiſts not, but is deceived. 


. N 
C'H A P. XXIV. 
of the mol ive . aculty. 


a gas the nutritive, ſenſitive, and intel. 

D edibe Faculties, there is alſo a nos ive 
Faculty in animate Creatures. That it is not 
the ſame with the nutritive is manifeſt, in as 
much as it proceeds from Imagination and 
Apprehenſion, which Plants had not, neither have 
they Organs fit for motion, which Nature would 
have given them if they have this power. That 
it is not the ſame with the /enſit ive, appears, in 
that ſome Animals which have ſenſe; have not 


* 


the power, as Zoophyres, which have not the or- 


gans fit for this motion. Neither is it the ſame 
with the Theoretick Intellett, for that judgeth 
not as to Action: But progreſſive triotion is the 
action of an Animal flying ill or purſuing good. 

b The Principles of local Motion in Animals, 


l 


are the practicꝶ Inte/lett(under which is compre- 


hended Phantaſie) and Appetite. Theſe two] 


direct and impel the motive faculty to action: 


Intellect and Phantaſie by directing what is to 


be ſhunned, what to be embraced; Appetite by 
ſhunning or embracing it. Appetite is the chief 
Principle thereof; for that may move without 
Intel lect, as in Beaſts, and many times in Men, 


. whodeſert their reaſon to follow their pleaſure: 
Bur Intellect never moveth without Appetite, 


* 8 0 — —— c 
— 


— 


C HAP. XXV. 
Of Life and Deatb. . .. 


— 


produced and diſſolved in the ſame manner. 

b The. Generation of a Living Creature is 
the firſt Conjunction of the nutritive Soul with 
the natural hear. 

Life is the permanence of that Soul with the 
ſaid heat. | 

Tuth is the encreaſe of the firſt Refijgeratiy 

art, Age the decreaſe thereof, dr, the cqit- 
tant and pertect Life which is betwixr both. 

As long as an animate Creature livgth,it hath 
natural heat within it ſelf ; and as ſòon as that 
faileth,” dieth. The Principle of this Heat, 
is in the Heart. If it be extinguiſhed in any 
Heart, it cannot. | . 
This Heat is extinguiſhed two ways; firſt by 
Conſumption, when. it faileth of it ſelf; Second- 
ly, by extindlion, from ſome contrary, as in vio- 
lent De | 
of aliment, which in the living Creature is its 
Vital Moiſture, as Fire wanting Refrigeration, 
roweth more violent, and ſoon confumeth the 


neceſhty go out. | 
K k 2 Refrigeration 


umidity, which being gone, it ſelf muſt of 


2 Eneration and Diſſolution are common to x 
all living Creatures, though all are not yy, cap. 23. 


ath , the cauſe is the ſame in both defect 


c Inſefts are moved locally, as perſect Ani-c cap. it, 


towards preſent occurrent objects. That they 


other part, the Animal may live; but if in the 


De uit. | 


b Cap. 24. 
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Refrigeration therefore is tg to the 
conſervation of the natural Heat. Plants are 
refrigerated by the ambient Air, and by Aliment: 
their natural heat is extinguiſhed by exceſſive 
a dried up by exceſhye Heat. Animals 
which live in the Air, or in the Water, are re. 
frigerated by the Air or Water, fome by breath- 
ing, others without. 

c Death, according to the extinction of Na- 
tural Heat, ig, two-fold, violent or natural; 
violent, when me Cauſe is extrinſical; natural, 
when the Principle thereof is in the animate 


tity and quality of the vital Moiſture, if it be 
much and fat, not eaſily dried up nor cofigeal'd. 
Secondly, Natural Heat, which ſuffereth not 
that Humour to be congealed. | - Thirdly 
a due proportion hetwixt this heat and that 
Moiſture.  Fourthly, fewneſs of Excremen 

for Excrements are contrary to Nature, a 


ſometimes; corrupt Nature it ſelf, ſometimes 


a part. | ; 
Salatious. Creatures, or Laborious, grow 
ſoon old by reaſon of Exſiccation. For the 


Creature. For that part whereon Life depend- | ſame reaſon Meg are ſhorter lived than Wo- 
eth (the Lungs) is ſo ordered by Nature, that |men, bur active. * £ 
it cannot perform its Office for ever. Death] In hot CoGrieganimate Cre: res are larger 
therefore cometh from defect of heat, when] and live longer than in cold. ole Animals 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Hu- which have little or no Blood, either are not 
midity is conſumed and dried up. Refrigerarti- |at all produced in the Northern parts, or ſoon 
on faileth naturally, when by pr $ of time die. e W 
the Lungs in Creatures that have Breath, the] Both Plants and Animals, if they take not 


Gills in Fiſhes grow ſo hard that they are un. 
apt for Motion. 


d Old Men die eaſily, as having but little 
natural heat; and without Pain, becauſe their 


diſſolution comes not from any violent affection. 
e The Lives of living Creatures, as well of 


the ſame, as of divers ſpecies, differ in length; 
the longeſt Life, moſt commonly, is that of 
ſome Plants, as the Palm and Cypreſs; that of 
Creatures which have blood, rather than the 
Bloodleſs; that of Terreſtrial Crearures rather 
than the Aquatile: That of thoſe which have 


Aliment, die; for the Natural Heat when the 
aliment faileth, conſumeth the matter it (elf, 
wherein it is, the Vital Moiſt ure. *. 

Aquatile Creatures are ſhorter Liv d than the 
Terreſtrial, and the Bloodleſs than thoſe that 
have Blood, becauſe, their, Humidity is more 
wateriſh, e to be 
congealed and crrup tet. 

8 Plants live long, as havi 
iſh, — which therefore is not ſo apt to 
be congealed. The largeneſs of the upper parts 
as well in Plants as Animals, is a ſign of long 


great Bodies, as of Elephants, rather than thoſe Life, becauſe it argues much natural heat. The 
of little. upper part of a Plant is the Root, not the 
2 1 . 
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E come next to the Mora! part 
of Philoſophy, including E. 
'thick,Oeconomick, and Politick. 
Of the firſt,we have ten Books 
| 1 of Ariſtotle's, written (to his 
Son) Nichomachzs, two Books call'd his great E. 
thick; one of Virtues. Of Oeconomick,tmo Books: 
of Politick eight. We ſhall not have recourſe 
t theſe for an account of his DoQtine in this 
kind, being furniſhed by Srobæus with a ſum- 
mary. of what he and the reſt of the Peripate- 
ticks aſſerted in Morality. a #4 
Ethick a (faith he) is ſo called amo 73 Une, 
from Cuſtom, for thoſe things, the Principles 
and 8 whereof we receive from Nature, 
are to be perfected by Cuſtom and right Inſti. 
tution. Hence Ethick pertaineth only to Living 


— ; 


I 


Creatures, and particularly to Man; for the 
reſt acquire cuſtom, not by Reaſon, but Neceſ- 
fity, Man by Reaſon. 
f the Saul, one part is Rational, the other 
Trrational; the rational part is Fudicatiue, the 
irrational Appetitive; of the rational that which 
is Theoretick, converſant in. divine things. is cal - 
led Science; that which is Praclicꝶ, converſant 
in Humane Actions, is called Council. Of the lat - 
ter, one part is concupiſcible, another iraſcible. 
like manner Virtue is twofold, rational 

and irrational, conſiſting in Theory and Practice. 
Ethick Vertue confiſteth not in Science, but in 
Election of Goods. 

Vertue is perfected by three thi 
oy and Reaſon. For a Man di from 
other Creatures both in Body and Mind. as being 
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1 — Species placed between divine Eſſences and ir. The Race of Gods and Men is one, 

rational Creatures, hath ſome affinity to both; From Nature both alike begun. | 

in whatis rational, and agrees with the Soul, he | 


ing to Nature expetible in themſelves, and good. 


fore ill, and to be avoided. We cr pies own Bo- 
Ap 


"4 Offices, 


only for ſe or benefit, 
_ favage, who doth not rather defire his Children 


is ally'd to the Divinity; in what is irrational, 
proper to the Body, he agrees with the irrd- 
tional. Both theſe deſire Perfection by Reaſon 
and firſt he deſireth to be, for this is naturally 
inſite in him. Hence he affecteth things that are 
according to Nature, and is averſe from things 
contrary to his Nature. He endeavoureth to pre- 
ſerve Health, Pleaſure, Life, theſe being accord- 


On the contrary; he ſhunneth Sickneſs, Pain, and 
Death, as being repugnant to Nature, and there. 


dies, we love our own Souls, their parts, their fa. 
culties, their acts: The principle of Appetite, Of. 
fice, and Vertue is a providential care of the e. It 
Error did not happen concerning thins expetible 
and avoidable, but that we lived continually 
participant of-good, and void of ill, we ſhould 
not enquire in cheſe fora true Rlection. But be. 
ing things expetible and avoidable; through 
Ignorance often deceived, ſometimes rejecting 
the good, ſometimes admitting the ill for good, 
wen ily have recourſe to conſtancy of Fudg. 
ment, which having obtained convenient to Na- 
ture, we call it, from the encellency of its FunCti- 
on, Virtue adtuiting and honouring it above all 
things. For Actions, and thoſe which are call'd 
proceed from election of things accor- 
ding to Nature, and rejection of things repug- 
nant to Nature. Hereifi confilt 71ght atfrons and 


Love of all Mankind being thus common to 
us, much more evidently it is expetible in it 
ſelf towards thoſe whom Converſation hath 
made our Friends. A Friend, Friendſhip, and 
Good-will, are expetible in themſelves. 
In like manner Praiſe is expetible in it ſelf x 
for we contract Society with thoſe who praiſe 
us : And if Praiſe, Glory likewiſe, which is 
nothing but the praiſe of many Perſons. 
+ Now ſeeing that external Goods are - 
ble in themſelves, much moreare the goods of 
Soul and Body expetible in themſelves. For,if 
Man be expetible in himſelf, the parts of Man 
muſt likewiſe be expetible in themſelves. The 
arts of Man in general are Sou and Body; the 
Body therefore is expetible in it ſelf. Why ſhould 
the body of another Perſon be dear to us, and not 
our own?Or why ſhould our Body be dear to u 
and not the parts and functions thereof? Health 
therefore,Strength,Beauty,Swiftneſs,ſound Senſe, 
and the reſt are expetihle in themſelyes;for none 
of ordinary capacity would chooſe to be deform d 
or maim'd, tho* no Inconvenience would happen 
thereupon; ſo that deformity, even without a- 
ny Inconvenience, ſeemeth juſtly avoidable. And 
it defomity be avoidable in it ſelf, Beauty is ex- 
ee not for aſe only, but in it ſelf. For, that 
uty pleaſeth is manifeſt, in as much as all 
have a natural Inclination (beſides that of con- 


verſation) to ſuch as are Beautiful, and endea- 


Sins; even on theſe dependeth almoſt the | your toconfer benefits on them, ſo as it ſeemeth 


whole reaſon of Elecłion, as we ſhall briefly de- 
monſtrate. 


to procure Benevolence. In this reſpect therefore 
Beauty is judged expetible in it ſelf, deformity 


That Children are expetib/e to Parents, not | avoidable in it ſelf. It is the fame in Health 


is moſt evident. There is no Man ſo cruel and 


aſter his Death ſhould live happily and well, 
than otherwiſe : By this affeQion dying perfons 
make Wills, providing” even' for the unborn, 
chooſing Tutors and Guardians to. aſſiſt them. 
And as Children are loved for themſelves. ſo like- 
wiſe we love Parents, Brethren, Wife, Kindred, 
Acquaimance, Countrymen, for themſelves, as 
having ſome intereſt in them by Nature. For, Man 
is a ſociable communicative Creature; and tho? 
of Friendſhips ſome are more remote than o- 
thers, it is nothing to the purpoſe, for all triend- 
ſhip is for its own ſake, and not for uſe only. And 
if Friendſhip with Country-men be expetible in 
it ſelf, it will likewiſe be expetible in ir ſelf with 
all Men; for all thoſe who benefit others, are ſo 
affected towards them, that they do moſt actions 
for the Office fake. Who will not free any Man 
from a wild Beaſt, if he be in his Power ? Who 
will not direct a Man that is out of his way? 
Who will not relieve a Man that is ready to 
ſtarve, or direct a Man in a Deſart to a Spring? 
Who deſires not to be well ſpoken of a 
Death? Who abhors not theſe Speeches as un- 
natural? * {TEE | | 


When Ton dead, let Earth be mix'd with Fire, 
Tecare not, fo I now have my deſire. 
It is manifeſt therefore, that we have a natu- 
ral good-will and friendſhip towards all Man- 
as a thing being expetible in it ſelf, and con- 


ut alſo in themſelves, and Srekneſs, Strength and Weakneſs, Aﬀivit 'y 
and Heavineſs, Senſe and privation of Senſe. 


And if Coyporea/ Goods are expetible in them- 
ſelves, and their contrary evils avoidable, the 


be expetible alſo. For, Vertue beginning,as we 


ſaid, from the Body, and external Goods, and 


reflecting upon it ſel f, and confidering how much 
more near relation it hath to the Soul, contract- 
eth a nearer affinity with it. So that the Vertues 
of the Soul are much to be preferred before 
thoſe of the Body, which is eaſily collected trom 
what hath been ſaid. For, if Corporeal Health 
be expetible in il ſelf, much more is Temperance, 
which freeth us from the fury of tbe Paſſions. 
And if Corporeal Strength ought to be number'd 
amongſt Goods, much more ought Magnanimi- 

» by which the Soul is ſtrengrhened. And if 

rporeal Beauty be expetible in it ſelf, much 
mote is that of the Soul, Z»ſtice. Dat: 

In like manner is it with the Vertues. For; 
there arethree kinds of Goods, which thou 5h 
different, have ſome kind of Analogy. That 
which in the Body is called Health, in che Soul 
is called Temperance, and in Externals, Riches. 
What in the Body is Strength, in the Soul is 
Magnanimity,in Externals, Power. What in the 


externals, Fe/zcrty. What in the Body is Beauty, in 
the Soul is Juſtice, in Externals, riend/bip. 

There are three kinds of Goods expetible in 
themſelves, rhoſe concerning the Soulithoſe con- 


fonant to Reaſon. 


cerning the Body, and the External; but eſpeci- 


ally 


Body is vigour of Senſe, in the Soul is Prudence,in 


Parts and Vertues of the Soul muſt neceſſarily 


* 
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ally thoſe of the Soul, for the Soul is more 
excellent than the Body. | F 
Yet tho corporeal and external Vertues be in- 
feriour to thoſe of the Soul, they are not to be 
neglected, partly, as being expetible in themſelves; 
rtly. as conducing to civil, ſociable and con 


templative life, for lite is defin d by civil, ſociable, 


and contemplative actions; Vertue (according to 
this Sett᷑)not being a lover of it ſelf, but commu- 
nicative and civil. For when we ſay, Vertue is 
neareſt allied to it ſelf, the defire of the know- 
ledge of Truth neceſſarily folleweth it, fo as 
wile Men may rightly part with their lite, and 
Fools rightly preſefve theirs ; fince that to thoſe 
who are perfect, it is an equal thing to depart 
this Life or not. | 
The excellency of Vertue is much encreas'd 
by corporeal and external goods; yet, the end 
cannot any way be compleated by «them. The 
function therefore of Vertue is Beatitude, by ſuc- 
ceſsful actions. Corporeal and External goods 
are ſaid to be efficient of Beatitude, for as much 
as they confer ſomething thereto, not that they 
compleat it; for Beatitude is Life. Life conſiſts 


of actions, but thoſe can neither be reckoned 


amongſt actions nor functions. 

Hereupon comes in Beneficence, Grace, Huma- 
nity,Love of Children and Brethrei,of our Coun. 
try, Parents, Benevolence f Kinsfolk, Friend: 
ſhip, Equality, and the whole company of Ver- 
tues ; which who neglect, maniteltly fin, as to 
expetible goods, and avoidable Evils; and alſo 
in the acquiſition and uſe of Goods, they fin in 
election, by Judgment; in acquiſition, by the 
manner; in uſe, by Ignorance; in election they 
Sin, as deſiring that whichis not good, or pre. 
ferring the leſſer good, as molt prefer oh Api 
before profitable, profitable before — 1 ac 
guiſit ion, as not conſidering whence, nor in what 
manner, nor how far it ought to be acquired. 
In 1e, for as much as all uſe being referr d either 

to it {elf or ſome other, in the former they ob- 
ſerve no moderation, in the latter no decency. 
In theſe things, though the wicked Sin, 
yet do the Juſt behave themſelves uprightly, 
following Vertue as their Leader. 

In all | phe there is Fudgment, Election, 
and Aion; there is no Vertue without theſe; 
Prudence hath the firſt place, the reſt follow. 

Vertue is called the beſt Affeclion, which may 
be collected from Induction. The Vertue of 
a Shooemaker is that by which he knoweth how 

to make Shooes ; and:of an Architect, that by 
which he knoweth how to build a handſome 
Houſe. Vertue therefore is the beſt of Affections. 

Of Vertue there are Wo Principles as it were, 

| Reaſon, and Paſſion, which lometimes agree, 
ſometimes difagree ; for Pleaſure or Grief, where 
Reaſon gets the Maſtery, is called 1emperance, 
when Pafſion, Intemperance ; The Harmony an 
Concord of both is Verzxc,onerightly command. 
ine the other obey ing... ay 
Expetible is that which attracteth the Ahe. 
lite to-it {e16; avoidable, that which repel leth it, 
Reaſon conlenting thereto. Expetible and good 
were hy the. Ancients ęſteemed che ſame; for 
they affirm d Good to be that which all deſire. 

Of Goods, they ſay ſore; are expetible for 

themſelots, ſome tor o Pe the firſt are either 


of 
* 


| 
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their Functions; neceſſary, Life , and thoſe 
things which pertain unto it, as the Body with 
its parts. and uſes; and thoſe which are call'd 
External Goods; as Riches, Peace, Glory, Li. 
berty, .. for each of theſe conferteth 
to the uſe of Verrue. . 
Beatitude conſiſteth of Good and ſucceſsful 
Actions; wheretore it is wholly good, as play. 
ing upon Pipes is wholly artificial; for the uſe 
of the matter doth not take away the Goodneſs 
from Beatitude; as the uſe of Inſtruments taketh 
not away from the Art of Medicine. Such things 
as are made uſe of towards this perfection, are 
not to be reckoned as Parts; for they, without 
which the Action cannot be, are not rightly 
parts thereòf; for parts conduce to the whole, 
the reſt conduce to the End. | 
Good is divided into Honeſt, Profirable, and 
Pleaſant ; theſe are the Scopes of all Actions. 
Beatitude conſiſts of all theſe. It is be v/ſe of 
per fecl Vertue, in perfett Life, with proſperous 
Succeſs; and the Function of perfect 2 accor- 
ding to Vertue; and theuſe of Vertue according 
to Nature, without any Impediment. 
Tho? ſome aſſert that the End is to be happy, 
and Beatitude the cope, as Riches are good, and 
to be Rich that which is behoveful yet is it bet 
ter to follow the Antients, vho aſſert the End to 
be that for whoſe ſake all things are, itſelf not 
being for the fake of any other; or the ulti- 
mate of things expetible ; or Lite according ro 
vertue, in corporeal and external goods, either 
in all or the moſt principal. OG 
This being the greateſt good, uſeth the Mi- 
niſtry of the reſt;for as thoſe things which con- 
fer hereunto are to be eſteemed Goods, ſo thoſe 
things which reſiſt it, are indifferents ; for e- 
very good Action doth not effect Beatitude. 
They aſſert Beatitude to be the uſe of perſect 
Vertue, as holding ſome Vertues to be perfect, 
others imperfect. The perfect are Zuftico and 
Integrity ; the Imperfect are Ingenuiiy and Pro- 
gre/fon. The — — agreeth with the perfect, 
ſo as the end thereof is the function of that 
Vertue, whereof no part is wanting. 
They added perfect Life to ſhew that Bea- 
titude is in Men of full Age, for a young man 
is imperfect, and ſo is his Life. Beatitude 
therefore is in perfect time, the longeſt that is 
appointed for us by the Gods. As one verſe 
makes not a Poem, nor one ſtep a Dance, nor 
one Swallow a Summer; ſo neither doth a 
ſhort time confer Beatitude, for Beatitude is 
perfect, and requireth a perfect Man and Time. 
They added ſucceſsful Function of Vertue, be- 
cauſe the Goods of Nature are neceſſarily requi- 
ſite to Beatitude; for a good Man may exerciſe 
vertue; in miſery, but cannot be happy. For as 
Vertue is the only Efficient of honeſt Actions, ſo 
is Beatitude of honeſt, good and excellent. Neither 
doth it abide amongſt ill or unhappy things, but 
enjoyeth the good, nor is deprived of the con- 
templation of good, or theconveniences of Life. 
Beatitude being the moſt pleaſant and faireſt 
of things, encreaſeth like an Art by the multitude 
of its Inſtruments. It is not the ſame in God and 
Man, neither is it equal amongſt good Men, 
for it may ſometimes be taken away by oppreſ- 
ſion. of miſeries. Hence it is to be doubted whe- 


oneft or neceſſary. Honeſt are the Vertues and 


ther a Man may be termed happy as long as _ 
* | Alive: 
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alive, conſidering the uncertainty of Fortune; 
0 Solon ſaid, Conſider. the end of a pes 
Life, whether it be hapf p. 

Thoſe who fleep, are not participant of Bea- 
titude, but after ſome manner, as the funCti- 
on of the Soul is capable of awaking. 
Laſtly, they added Nature, becauſe every 
waking of good Men is not the uſe of perfect 
Vertue, but only that which is according to Na: 
ture, that is, free from madneſs z for madnels as 
well as ſleep depriveth Men of uſe, and of this 
Reaſon, an eth them like Brutes. 

As Beatitade is ſaid to be the uſe of Vertue, 
ſo. is Miſery of Vice; yet not fo, that as this 
ſufficeth to Miſery, ſo that doth to Bearitude. 

Life is made ſour and unpleaſant to the Good 
by exceſſive Adverſity, to the Ill even in Proſpe- 
rity, becauſe they fin more, nor can rightly be 
termed happy. | | 4 

Hacks toned Beatitude to be the chief 
Good. it followeth that we expound how ma- 
ny ways it is taken. N a 

Good is underſtood three ways. Firſt, for 
that which is the cauſe of - Preſervation to all 
beings ; next, for that which is predicated of 
every good thing. Laſtly, for that which is 
expetible in it ſelf; The firſt is God; the ſe- 
cond the Genius of Goods; the third, the end, 
to which all are referred, Beatitule. 

That which is expetible in it ſelf, is ſaid 
three ways, either that for which ſomething 
is done; or, for which all things are done 
or, ſome part of theſe. ot 1 

Again, of theſe, ſome are ſinal, ſome ici. 
ent: Final, are the actions proceeding accord- 
ing to Vertue ; efficient, the materials of expe- 
tible things. of | 

Of Goods, ſome are Honourable, ſome Lauda- 
ble, ſome Faculties, ſome profitable. Honourable, 
as God, our Prince, Parent: Laudable, as 
_ Riches, Empire, Liberty: Profitable, the effi- 
clent, as {Tealrh. | 

Again, of things good and expetible, ſome 
are expetible in themſelves, ſome for others; 
in themſelves, as the Honourable, Laudable, and 

Faculties; for others, as the Profirable, which 
effect and conſerve other things. | 

Again, of things good in themſelves, ſome 
are ende, others not ends, Ends, as Fuſtice, 
Vertae, Health, and whatſoever conſiſteth of 
theſe ; Notends, as Ingenuity, Memory, Lear- 

ning. 7 

Again, of Goods, ſome are toholly perfect, o- 
thers not; of the firſt are Vertue and Prudence, 
which benefit all; of the latter, Riches and 
Power,which require to be uſed by a good Man. 
The ſame things whereof a good Man maketh 
right uſe, a wicked Man abuſeth, as the ſame 
which a good Muſician uſeth well, he who is 
ignorant of Muſick uſeth amiſs. Whoſoever 
maketh ill uſe of any thing, is hurt thereby; 
as, a good Horſe, which is a help to him that 
AO how to Ride, hurts the unskilful Ri. 

er. | 


Riches, Glory, Nobility, Power, Friends, Kindred, 
Country.The goods of the Soul are either con- 
terred by Nature, as Wit and Memory; or acquird 
by diligence, as the Liberal Sciences, or fall into 
perfection, as Prudence, Juſtice, and laſtly, toi dam. 


Again of Goods, ſome may be both obfaind 


and 40ſt, as Riches; ſome obtained, but not loſt; 
as Felicity and Immortality : Some loſt, but not 
obtained, as Senſe and Life ; ſame neither ob- 


tained nor loſt, as Nobility. TT 
Again, of Goods, ſome are only expetible in 
themſel ves, as Pleaſure and Indolence, ſome effi- 
cient only, as Riches : Some both efficient and ex- 
petible in themſel ves, as Vertue, Friends, Health. 
Goods are divided more ways than theſe, as 
not belonging all to one Genus, but to all the 
ten Categories. a 
Theſe things laid down, we come next to 
{peak moe accurately concerning Vertue, which 
they 7 in both parts of the Soul: In the Ra- 
tional part, Integrity, Prudence, Wiſdom, Memory, 
and the like : In the rational part, Temperance, 
Fuſtice, Fortitude, and other Vertuss. Theſe 
(lay they) may be extinguiſhed by exceſs, 
which they prove by teſtimony of the Senſes, as 
things obſcure by maniteſt. For, as by exceſs or 
defect of Exerciſe, Hea/this corrupted, but by 
moderate exerciſe is preſerv'd : In like manner is 
it in Temperanee, Fortitude, and other Vertues. 
For, as we do call him who teareth the Thun. 
der, mad, not valiant; ſo on the contrray, he 
who feareth Shadows is a Coward : Bur, he is 
valiant who neither feareth all things, nor no- 
thing. Theſe things encreaſe or extinguith Ver- 
tue: Being moderate, they encreaſe Courage: 
being too great, or too little, they extinguiſh ir. 
Inlike manner are all other Vertues extingui- 
ſhed by exceſs or defect, encreaſed by mediocrity. 
Neither is Vertue only limited by theſe, but 
by Pleaſure and Grief likewilſe,in as much as for 
pleaſure we commit Wickedneſs, and for grief 
{hun good. To explain this more fully, they un- 
told the ngture of the Soul, wherein are ſeen 
three things, Paſſions, Faculties, Habits: Paſſions, as 
Anger, Fear, Hate, Love, Emulation, Pity, and the 
lik : Towhich is ſubſequent Pleaſure or Grief. 
Faculties, by which we make uſe of paſſions, and 
are angry, do emulate, and the like. Habits are 
\ thoſe from which the FunQions of theſe proceed- 
eth rightly, or otherwiſe. If any Man be ſo 
diſpoſed, that he is any upon any occafion, he 
hath the habit of Anger; if ſo, as to be angry 
upon no occaſion, he hath the habit of Srup:dr- 
Y, both which are blameable. The laudable 
Habit is that of Meekneſs, by which we are 
angry in due time and place. Vertues there. 
fore are Habits, by which the Functions of paſ- 
ſions become laudable. 
All Vertue conſiſteth in Action; all action is 
continuous. Whatſoever things are continuous, 
like magnitude, have excels, defect, and medio- 
crity, either in relation to oneanother, or to us. 
The mean, relatingpto us, is in all the beſt, (this 


Again, of Goods, ſome are inthe Soul, ſome ! 
in the Body, ſome External: In the Soul are In- | 
genuity, Art, Lertue, ¶ i ſdom, Prudence, Pleaſure ; 
in the Body, Health, ſoundneſs of Senſe, Beauty, 
Strength, ſoundneſs of Limbs, and all Parts, with 


their Faculties and Fundlions. External are 


is not quantitative, but qualitative, and there. 
fore is perfect; whereas the extreams, exceſs 
and defect, being contrary, are repugnant to one 
another, and to the mean. But the mean is ro 
both extreams, (as equality is to inequality, great- 
er than · the leaſt, leſs than the greateſt.) Vertue 
theretore is a deliberative Habit, conſiſting in 
mediocrity, relating to our ſelves, Theo- 
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Theophraſtus having laid down ſome quali- 
ties, (following his Maſter) endeavoureth to 
conclude from each of them: Tho examples he 
alledgeth are theſe: Temperance, Intemperance, 
Stupidity, Meekneſs, Ny Indolence, Forti- 
tude, Boldneſs, Timidity, Juſtice, Liberality, 


Prodigality, Avatice, Magnanimity, Pufilari-| himſelf to a'popular 
ſtentation. tion, or Action, or (Which is between both) In: 
For of theſe Habits, ſome are ill, through exceſs ſtruction. For tho he ought to follow'the Action 
or defect. Others good through mediocrity. He and Contemplation of excellent things; yet 


mity, Arrogance, Magnificence, 


is not temperate who deſireth nothing, nor he 
who defirettall things; -onelike a Stone, defi- 
reth not even natural expetibles ; the other thro 
exceſſive deſire, becommeth Intemperate. He 
only is tem 


meek who is angry upon all occaſions, nor he 
who is angry upon none; but he who is endued 
with the mean Habit. He is not valiant who fear 
eth nothing, not God himſelf; nor he who fear. 
eth all things, even his own Shadow. Nor 7#ft 
pt who either affumeth or derogateth too much 


giveth nothing; nor magnanimous, who eſteemeth 
himſelf worthy all great things, nor he who 
eſteemeth himſelf worthy none; but he who 
obſerveth a Decorum. He is not magnificent who 
is Tplendid every where, nor he who no where ; 
but ivho obſerves due time and place. 

Thus the Genus of Vertues is placed in Medi- 
ocrity, and mutually conſequent in it ſelf; yer. 
got alike in all, for Prudence is conſequent to the 
reſt in its own proper natuze ; the reſt are con. 
ſequent to it by acceſſion for he whois juſt, muſt 
neceſſarily be wiſe, but not on the contrary. 

OfPaſhons and Appetites, ſome are good, lome 
bad, ſome mean; the good are Friendſhip,” bene. 
volence, indignation, Rowe confilrnc ee 
the bad, envy,malevolence, contumely ; the mean, 
grief. fear, anger, pleaſure, deſire. 

Every Paſſion is converſant in Pleaſure and 

Grief, for which reaſon the Vertues depend upon 
them; but /ove of Money,love of. Pleaſure, love- 
Melancholy, and the like, are habits diſtinQ 

from Vices. 

Of Love, one kind 
Conjunclion, the third of both. The firſt is good, 
the ſecond bad, the third mean. | 

Of Friendſhip there are four kinds : Soda/rty, 
Afinity, Hoſpitality, Erotick: Whether that of 
Beneficence,and that of Admiration be to he ad 
ded to theſe, is doubtful. The firſt is derived 
from converſation ; the ſecond from nature; the 
third from cohabitation; the fourth from affettion, 
the fifth from good. toillʒ the laſt from ſome facul. 
ty. Of all theſe, there are in general three 
ends, honeſt. profitable, and 3 All Perſons 
that are ſtudious of Friendſhip aim at one or 
more of theſe ends. The firſt Friendſhip is that 
which every Man hath to himſelf; the next to 
his Parent; the reſt to his Friends and Neigh- 
bours : Whence exceſs in the firlt, and defect in 
the reſt ought to be avoided ; that being eſteem- 
ed /elf-Love, this reſervedneſs. 

xaeis iS taken three ways, for a profitable bene- 
fit, or for the profitable return of a benefit, or 
for the remembrance of a benefit. It is placed 
likewiſe in the Face and Speech, whence a Man 
is termed gracious, Wxaus emyxaus: ; 


is of Friendſhip,another of 


cohapit with Princes, or impoſe Laws,orgovern 


3 


Pal 


A good Man muſt lead a Life conjoined with 
n the neceſſity of the 
times, he execute the office of à Magiſtrate, o 


may make choice of one, And prefer the Contem. 


| one other part of the Common wealth. If he 
be not buſied in any of theſe, he muſt addict 
Life, either by Contempla. 


if the time will not allow him to uſe both: lie 


plative life, yet not neglecti 


thè Common- 
wealth. He ſhall therefore matry 17 * 


ry, to the end he 


ate, who deſireth honeſt things may have iflue, and addict himſelf to chaſte 
with reaſon, in due time and meaſure. He is not Love, and as occaſion requireth, drink Wine free- 


Iy, and finally maintain his Life by due obſervance 
cl Vertue, and be ready to refign it; if there be 


| neceſſity, taking care to be buried in his own 


4 
. 
. 


| before the felt. A good Man ſhall addict him: 


] 


. 


and contemplative, and that which conſiſts of both: 
from himſelf, but who obſerveth equality. He | he: 
is not liberal who giveth away all, nor he who nity of a Man, ſo is the contemplative 


Country, according to the Rites thereof. 
Thus there are three kinds of Life the active. 


As the voluptuous is elteem'd beneath the di 
preferr d 


ſel f to the Government of the Commonwealth 
by choice not chance; for the active Life is 
converſant in civil Affairs, That Life is beſt which 
is led according to Vertue and Nature; the next 
is that which is a mean condition as to bothʒtheſe 
are both expetible. But the life which is con- 
joy ned with Vice is to be avoided. A Hy life 
differs from a Good in this: The happy is t 
conſonant to Nature, the good ſometimes fe- 
pugnant to Nature. To the firſt, Vertue only is 
not requiſite z to the othex, it is requiſite.A nean 
Lite is that which is placed in mediocrity, not 
deſtitute of Offices. Ret1zudes in life are ac- 
cording to Vertue, Sins according to Vice: 
Offices in the mean kind of Life. | 
| To theſe things thus declared we muſt add, 
that Vertue is a habit defiring mean Pleaſures 
and Griets, dns that which is honeſt, as it 
is honeſt : Viceis the oppoſite hereto. | 
Wiſdom is the Science of the firſt Cauſes. 
Prudence a habit examining and acting good 
things, as they are good. n 
Fortitude a habit betwixt bo/dneſs and Fear. 
 Meekneſs is a mean betwixt wrath and ftupi- 


dity. 5 a 
Lideratry is a mean betwixt Prodjga/ity and 
Penuriuſneſs. | 4 F 
Magnanimity is in the mean betwixt Arrogance, f 1 
and Puſillanimity. þ Text dint! 
* Magmficence is the mean betwixt Ofenta. is defefi;, 


tion and ſordidne ſs. and thus ts 
- * ion is th betwi be ſupplica, 
Indignation is the mean betwixt Exty and 

; MSY LAT HH 

Malevolence. Teley Hic. 


Gravity is the mean betwixt Aſſentation and Tile [Corr 


Contradiction. clas & pare 
Modeſty is the mean betwixt Impudence and ee Nr 
8 ˖ | Pn, 1275 
rbanity is the mean betwixt Scurrility and yeete; n. 

Rus ſticity. yargenanits 


See Ariſt. M. 


T Friendſbip is the mean betwixt dotage and 


7 con. 4. 2 i. y 
9 ; Mag mir. la 
T1ruth is the mean betwixt detraction and + But 4: 


boaſt Ng. | otherwi/? p * 
Fuſtice is the mean betwixt exceſs and defect. i Fe 


| themſelves, part under the former. 


There are other Vertues, part ranked by ſhip bern ia 


Arrogatien 
As under and Der 
Juſtice 


PaR T. VI. 


AKISTOT TE 


for their own ſakes: a mean berwixt el veia, and, 


ce are, #voipuc; 6015]ng; xen, ivxomonnaid, 
any cn under Temperance ivxoopic, dat ia, 
aud, 50 · lux ia, emnorovies defined thus. 

_ EvoiÞae, is a habit of Worſhipping the Gods 
and Demons, a mean betwixt Arherfm and Sai. 
oudeuueria. 

orie, a Habit of obſerving Right towards 
the Gods and the Dead, a mean betwixt us, 
and ſomething that wants a name. | 

Xenv67ne a Habit of doing well voluntarily 


ſomething that wants a name. 

Evxoroynoia, à habit, rendring men grateful in 
Society, a mean betwixt «xorornoie, and ſome- 
thing that wants a name. 

Ev ia, 4 habit avoiding injuſtice in Con- 
tracts: a mean berwixt 4owaxaetic, and ſome- 
thing that wants a name, which pertaineth to 
extream right, 

"Evxoouiz, à habit of obſerving order, a mean 
between Alagia, and ſomething that wants a 
name. 

Aura pn, a habit liberally content with the 

nt, a mean betwixt exe, and Toav]cadie, 

Eo · Lux ia, a habit of ſuſtaining grievous things 
unconquered, a mean betwixt , and deic- 
wan]ns. . 

d, à habit performing excellent things 
indefatigbaly, a mean betwixt parexia, and 

a 07 oy ic. 
- Laſtly, Probity is a virtue conſiſting of all the 
reſt; it is perfect, as well becauſe it rendreth 
ood things honeſt and profitable, as for that it 
Jefireth honeſt things for their own ſake. 


2 * th. 
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Hg es explained the Virtues and the 
chief Heads of Erhick, it remaineth that 
we 3 of Oeconomick and Polit icꝶ, for as much 
as Man is by nature a Civil Creature. The firſt 
Commonwealth is the lawful congreſſion of man 
and woman, for procreacion of Children, and So- 


— 


ciety of Life. This is called *0:xF, 2 N 
4- 


it is the ground and beginning of a City. A 
mily ſeemeth to be a little City, for Marriage be 
ing contracted, and Children growing up one 
under another, and Joyn'd one to another, there 
is deduced another Familv, and ſo a third, and a 
fourth. Of theſe is conſtituted Neighbourhood 
and a City, for many Neigbourhoods make us up 
a City. Thus as a Family hath in it the ſeeds of 
a City, ſo likewiſe of a Common-wealth, for 
in a Family there are the prints of Monarchy, an 
Ariftocracy, and a Democracy. The Society be- 
tween Parents and Children repreſents a Monar- 
chy ; that betwixt man and Woman an Ariſto- 
cracy, as being contractedfor iſſue, mutual com- 
tort and aſſiſtance. To thele is added a Servant, 
appointed to be ſuch by Nature, able for Service; 
but not to live of himſelf, requiring therefore a 
Maſter to Govern him. Of all theſe reduced to a 
community is conſtituted a Family. 

The Government of a Family is by Nature gi- 
ven to Men, for the Counſel of Women is weaker 
Children are not yet arrived to it, Servants never 
can. The whole ordering therefore of à Family 


Oeconomy therefore is in Man: This is partly Pa- 
ternal, partly Nuptial, partly Herile, — Ac- 
guiſitroe. - For, as ah Army requireth Probiſion, 
a City, Merchandiſe, Art, Inſtruments , ſo à Fa- 
mily Neceſſaries, as well for common life as con- 
venience. Of theſe the Maſter of the Family 
takes the firſt care, how honeſtly to encreaſe his 
Revenues, and moderate his expences. He, as 
being the head of the Family, ought to be 
skilful in many things, as in- Agriculture, Gra- 
ſing, Metals, whereby he may advantage him- 
ſelf without doing injury to others. Of Acquiſi- 
tion there are two kinds, one better than the 
other; that by Nature, this by Art. 


A — 


CHAP. V. 
POLITI CX. 


Hus much concerning Oeconomicꝶ; we come 
next to ſpeak in ſhort of Politicꝶ. 

Firſt then, Cities are conſtituted as well for th 
natural propenſity of man to ſociety, as for utili- 
ty. A City is the moſt perfect Society. ACiti- 
zen is he who is concern'd in the Magiſtracy. 
A City is a compleat number of ſuch perſons, 
which proceedeth ſo far, as that it be not a diſ- 
agreeing within it ſelf, not contemptible, but 
may conveniently provide for life, and defend it 
ſelf againſt enemies. 


anothe, Political a third, Military a fourth. 


ſome few, or all; and each of theſe either 


reſpect the common good; unjuſtly, when they 
conſider their own private Intereſt. The right are 
Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy; the unjuſt, 
Tyranny, Oligarchy, Ochlocracy. There is alſo 
a mixt . of the good kinds. 
And whereas a Commonwealth is often changed 
into better or worſe; that is beſt which is gui- 


cording to Vice- 
They who Command, or Adviſe, or Judge in 
Democracy, are taken out of all, either by Suf- 


in Ari/tacracy, out ot the Beſt. 


to unequal extremities; the ſecond, for Honour, 
Power, or Gain. | 
Commonwealths are overthrown either b 

Force or Fraud. They laſt longeſt which reſpett 
the publick utility. | 

ourts of Fudicature, Proceſſes, Pleas, and 
Magiſtracies, are ordered according to the forms 
of every Commonwealth. The moſt general 


vc g id,ay0egvopid,y varaciagy i, Yura 


whereof ſome relate to Cities, others to Havens 
and Traftick. * 


The Office of a Commonwealthſman is to 
reform a Commonwealth, which is much harder 
than to erect one; and to divide the common 


people into two parts, one for neceſſa bee | 
— other me convenient: Mecbaxiche, Hate d- 
- men, 


depends upon the Man; the whole prudence of 
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Oeconomical prudence is one kind, Legiſſatiue 
A City is Governed either by one man, or 
rightly, or unjuſtly : Rightly, when the Princes 


ded according to Virtue; that wofft, which is ac- | 


frage, or Lot: In Oligarchy, out of the Richer 3 


Sedition in Cities is either according to Reaſon 
or Intereſt; the firſt, when equals are reduced 


commands are Prieſthood, Generalſhip, Admiralty, 


Povopia, dg ju. THE, youopuanctia, megxlogeias 
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obſerveth a Decorum. He is not magnificent who 
but ivho obſerves due time and place. «| 


neceſſarily be wiſe, but not on the contrary. 


bad, ſome mean ; the good are Friendſhip,” bene. 
Vvolence, indignation, 5 

the bad, ceny, nalevolence, contumely; the mean, 
e, anger, pleaſure, defire. Aer 


- Grief, for which reaſon the Vertues depend 2 
Melancholy, 
from Vices. 


the ſecond bad, the third mean. 8 
Of Friendſhip there are o kinds Sodulity, | d 
Afinity, Hoſpitality, Erotieꝶ: Whether that of 


third from cohabitation; the fourth from affec lion, 
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Tpeophraſtur having laid down ſome quali: 
ties ( following bis Maſtet) endeavoureth to 
conctude from each of them: The examples he 
alledgeth are theſe: Tem Intemperance, 
Stupidity, Meekneſs, 7 Indolence, Forti: 
nu Dog Timidity, Juſtice, _—_ 4 

igality, Avaiiees nimity, an- 
ity. A nce., Hater — Gftentarion 
For of theſe Habirs, ſome are ill, through exceſs 
or defect. Others good through mediocrity. He 
is not temperate who deſireth nothing, nor he 


who defirerWall things; one like a Stone, def. 


reth not even natural expetibles ; the other thro? 
exceſſive deſire, becommeth Intemperate. 


. — | —_—— on ; | * N P 
A good-Maiitfiiſt lead à Life eonjoined wirr 
Vertue, vyh . — 8 to es Hae 
times, he execute the ofhee of 4 Magiſtrate, 

cohabir with Princes, or impoſe LAawS. or gOVe 
Lerne other par ef che Commonwealth. I he 
be not buſisd in any of theſe he muſt” addict 
kimfelf to Aer [the either by Contettpla. 
tion, or Action, or (Which is-between both) f. 
ſtruction. For the he oughit to fol the Actio 
and Contemplation" of excellent things, per 
it the time will not allow him tb ue bot , lie 
may make choice of one and prefer the Coritern. 
plative life, yet not neglecting thè Common- 


only is temperate, who deſireth honeſt things 


with the mean Habit. He is not valiant who fear - 


eth nothing, not God himſelf; nor he who fear- 
eth all — ogg own Shadow. Nor Juſt 
who either a 


eth or d erogateth too much 
from himſelf, but who obſerveth equality. He: 
is not liberal who giveth away all, nor he who 
giveth nothing; nor nagnanimous, who eſteemeth 


himſelf worthy all great things, nor he who ſelf td the Govetmment of theCommonwealth: 


elteemeth himſelf worthy none; but he who 
is ſplendid every where, nor he who no where; 


Thus the Genus of Vertues is placed in Medi. 
ocrity, and mutually conſequent in it ſelf; yet, 
not alike in all, for Prudence is conſequent to the 
reſt in its own proper natuze z the reſt are con- 
ſequent to it by acceſſion; for he whois Juſt, muſt 


OfPaſhons and Appetites, lome are good, ſome 


amt, confidence.,compaſſion; 


Every Paſſion is converſant in Pleaſure and 
them; but /ove of Money, love o,. Pleaſure, love 
the like, are habits diſtinct 


Of Love, one kind is of Friendſhip, another of 
Conjunclion, the third of both. The firſt is good, 


Bene ficence, and that of ration be to he ad 
ded to theſe, is doubtful. The firſt is derived 
from conver ſation ; the ſecond from nature ; the 
the fifth from good. toillʒ the laſt from ſome fucul. 
ty. Of all theſe, there are in general three 
ends, honeſt, profitable — All Perſons 
that are ſtudious of Friendſhip aim at one or 
more of theſe. ends. The firſt Friendſhip is that 
which every Man hath to himſelf; the next to 
his Parent; the reſt to his Friends and Neigh- 
bours : Whence exceſs in the firſt, and defect in 
the reſt ought to be avoided ; that being eſteem: 
ed ſelf-Love, this reſervedneſs. , © 

Reecs is taken three ways, for a profitable bene- 
fit, or for the profitable return of a benefit, or 
for the remembrance of a benefit. It is placed 
likewiſe in the Face and Speech, whence a Man 


He wealth. Heſhall therefore maffy, to tlie end he 


with reaſon, in due time and meaſure. He is not Lobe, and as occaſion requireth, drink Wine free- 
meek who is angry upon all occaſions, nor he ly, and finally maintain his Life by due obſervance 
who is angry upon none; but he who is endued | 


and contemplativeand that whithcontilts of hob 


oe 


not requiſite . by iSTEquiſite:A mea 


To theſe things thus declared e mnt 5 | 


may have iſſue, and additt himſelf to chafte 


ol Vertuè, and be ready to reſign it; if there be 
neceſſity, taking care to be buried in his-own 
Country, according to the Rites thereof... 


Thus there are three kibde ef Life the gcribr, 


As the voluptuous is eſteem'd beneath che a; 
— — a Man, o is the contem att ee 
before the feſt. A god Man all: ict him- 


by choice not chance; for the active Life 18 
converſant in civil Affairs, That Life is beſt which 
is led according to Vertue and Nature; the next 
is that which isa mean condition as to bothʒtheſe 
are both expetible. But the life which is con. 
Noo with Viesis-to. be voided/*A bappy life 
ditters from a Good in this. The happy is Aways 
confonant to Nature, the'god# ſometimes fe- 
pugnant to Nature. To the firſt; Vertue only is 


Life is that which is 5 in mediocrity, not 
deſtitute of Offices. Redlitudis in life are ac- 
cording to Vertue Sins according to Vice: 
Qees in the mean kind of Life. 22 


that Vertue is 2 habit defiring mean Pleaſi 

aud Grlefs, purfuing that which is honeſt, as it 

is Honeſt: Vice is the oppoſite hereto 
Wiſdom is the Science of the firſt Cauſes. 
Prudence à habit examining and acting good 
things, as they ate got. 
Fortitude a habit berwixt boldneſs and Far. 


- 


ay. -w Ito £ LY ie 4 bo 1 ih 7 1 
"Lideraliry is a em betwixt Prodigatity ani 


Pexariouſneſs. Pg EO es | 
© Magnanimity is in the mean betwixt Arrogance, x 
1 | | ee, F Fir the 
and Puſillanimity. p 3 1 5 ods ps Text dur. 
»1* Magnificence is the mean betwixt Oſtenta- is defedir:, 
tion and ſordidneſs. nemme 1 
'Jndignation"is the mean betwixt Envy and bi, 
1464 = KS bAIT EH 
Malecon... 1255 ev 5 Hg. 
Gravit́ is the mean betwixt Aſſentation and Tile Casa. 
- Modeſty"is the mean betwixt *Impudence and fene 


Bee . "XY ; I 105 
Urbanity is the mean betwixt Seurrility and yeetas x) on 
Ruſticnye tt” li" IG Talfenet. 
+ Hendliip is the'mean 'betivixt dotagerand 5 4b 
enmity, n 2 * "I » mer. 12h 
. Truth is the mean betwixt ” derraction and vp 2 4 
boaſting. er e e otherwiſe le 
Juſtice is the mean betwixt cer and defect. ane _ 


is termed gracious, WXausr emyaus: ; 


| 


. | There are other Vertues, part ranked by Arrogation 


themſelves, part under the former. As under and Berga 
op | | Juſtice - 
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and a City, for many Neigbourhoods make us up 


uſtice are; zb dne xt, iunonerno ia, 
2 under Temperance ivxoojie, id lat ia, 
dun, bo · lVxia, ei, defined thus. 
-EvoiPaz, is a habit of Worſhipping the Gods 
and Demons, a mean betwixt Alheim and un- 
ciel. | 4 > 44.01 | 
ori, a Habit of obſerving Right towards 
the Gods und the Dead, a mean betwixt «voord]ne; 
and ſomething that wants a name. 

) Xewrb7mes a Habit of doing well voluntarily 
for their own ſakes a mean berwixt ve, ak 
ſomething that wants a name. | 

Evxorornoie, à habit, rendring men grateful in 
Society, a mean betwixt dxomernie, and ſome- 
thing that wants a name. 

Eveura t ia, 4 habit avoiding injuſtice in Con- 
tracts: a mean bętwixt 4 le, and ſome- 
thing that wants a name, which pertaineth to 


extream right. 


Eunechla, a habit of obſerving order, a mean | _ 


between Alagia, and ſomething that wants a 
name. 
Aura fue, a habit liberally content with the 
t, a mean betwixt exe, and ,. 
*Evvxie, a habit of ſuſtaining grievous things 
unconquered, a mean betwixt «4vXi«> and des- 
Hane. | | 
$2xororie, a habit performing excellent things 
indefatigbaly, a mean betwixt 4aexiz, and 
Pbaldonovie. 2 | 
: Laſtly, Probiry-is a virtue conſiſting of all the 


reſt; it is perfect as well becauſe it rendreth 
poo things h and profitahle, as for that it 


fireth honeſt things for their own ſake. 


% 


* — 


e r | 1:7 91 
OECONOMICK, 


His thus explained the Virtues and the 
chief Heads of Ethic, it remaineth thar 
we 4 aps of Oeconomick and Politick, for as much 
as Man is by nature a Crvi/ Creature. The firſt 
Commonwealth is the lawful congreſſion of man 
and woman, for procreacion of Children, and So- 
ciety of Life. This is called *0:x&, a Family, 
it is the ground and beginning of a City. A Fa 
mily ſeemeth to be a little City, for Marriage be- 
ing contracted, and Children growing up one 
under another, and joyn'd one to another, there 
is deduced another Familv, and ſo a third, and a 
fourth. Of theſe is conſtituted Neighbourhood 


a City. Thus as a Family hath in it the ſeeds of 
a City, ſo likewiſe of a Common-wealth, for 
in a Family there are the prints of Monarchy, an 
Ariftocracy, and a Democracy. The Society be- 
tween Parents and Children repreſents a Monar- 
chy ; that betwixt man and Woman an Ariſto- 
cracy, as being contractedfor iſſue, mutual com · 


tort and aſſiſtance. To theſe is added a Servant, rauaę x ia,dyocemoia,y vxrariey ia, yoramoenia,nar 
ovopia, dfuvouic, Tara, vouopuaatia, mexxlogeics 


appointed to be ſuch by Nature, able for Service; 
but not to live of himſelf, requiring therefore a 
Maſter to Govern him. Of all theſe reduced to a 
community is conſtituted a Family. = 

The Government of a Family is by Nature gi- 
ven to Men, for the Counſel of Nomen is weaker; 
Children are not yet arrived to it, Servants never 
can. The whole ordering therefore of a Family 


| ternal, pr / Nupt ial, partly Her te; 


ftly Ac. 
guiſitroe. - For, as ah A uireth Proviſion, 
aG „M erchandiſe, Are , ; foaFa- 
mily Neceſſaries, as well for common life as con. 
venience. Of theſe the Maſter of the Family 
takes the firſt care, how honeſtly to encreaſe his 
Revenues, and moderate his expences. He, as 
_y the head of the Family, ought to be 
skilful in many things, as in» Agriculture, Gra- 
ing, Metals, whereby he may advantage him- 
ſelf without doing injury to others. Of Acquiſi- 
tion there are two kinds, one better than the 
other; that by Nature, this by Art. 


— 
— D th. 


Oeconomy therefore is in Man: This is 0 Pa- 


— 


CHAP. V. 
POLITI X 


fs iter much concerning Oeconomicꝶ; we come 
next to ſpeak in ſhort of Politicꝶ. 

Firſt then, Cities are conſtituted as well for th 
natural propenſity of man to ſociety, as for utili- 


ty. A City is the moſt perfect Society. A Citi- 


| Zen is he who is concern'd in the Magiſtracy. 


A City is a compleat number of ſuch perſons, 
which proceedeth ſo far, as that it be not a diſ- 
agreeing within ir ſelf, not contemptible, but 
may conveniently provide for life, and defend it 
ſelt againſt enemies.. 


- Oeconomical prudence is one kind, - Legiſlative 


anothe, Political a third, Military a fourth. 
A City is Governed either by one man, or- 


ſome few, or all; and each of theſe either 
tightly, or unjuſtly : Rightly, when the Princes 
4 rel} 


the common good; unjuſtly, when they 
conſider their own private Intereſt. The right are 
Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy; the unjuſt, 
Tyranny, Oligarchy, Ochlocracy. There is alſo 
a mixt Government, conſiſti 


into better or worſe; that is beſt which is gui- 


ded according to Virtue; that wofſt, which is ac- 


cording to Vice- | | 
i They who Command, or Adviſe, or Judge in 


Democracy, are taken out of a//, either by Suf . 
frage, or Lot ; In O/igarchy, out of the Richer ;/ 


in Ariſtacracy, out of the Beſt. 


Sedition in Cities is either according to Reaſon 
equals are reduced ' 


or Intereſt, the firſt, when 
to unequal extremities; the ſecond, for Honour, 
Power, or Gain. : 
Commonwealths are overthrown either b 
Force or Praud. They laſt longeſt which reſpett 
the publick * 5 | 
urts of Fudicature, Proceſſes, Pleas, and 
Magiſtracies, are ordered according to the forms 
of every Commomwealth. The moſt | 
commands are Prieſthood, Generalſhip, Admiralty, 


whereof ſome relate to Cities, others to Havens 
and Traffick. -  * K 
The Office of a Commonwealthſ man is to 
reform a Commonwealth, which is much harder 
than to erect one; and to divide the common 


people into two parts, one for necel _ 
tho other for wat : Mechanieks, —— 


L1 men, 


depends upon the Nan; the iwhole prudence of 


of the good kinds. 
And whereas a Commonwealth is often changed 


* 


TFT 0 


K 
— —ũ—61: — — — 


— 


men, and Merchgaits are for the neceſſary ſert, 
continually Ts . — but 
Soldiers and Coungellors,; who ave Servants for 
Virtue, and perform Noble things, are the mote 
ereellent. ln, Ob lh vid; 

Old Men are moſt proper to be Councellors, 
and alſo Prieſts to perform the Sacred Rites; 
young men fox War. This order is exceeding an- 
* conſtituted by the Agptiant, who, a+ 


— E 


the higheſt places, and the- Lands of. pri 
perſons ta. he diſpoſed, par "ax the confines, wo? 
the Country y neat the City, whereby beth 
the Country ſhould meet in Trilwite and 
ax. They likewiſe well ordered the inſtitution 
of Sodalities, and a publick care for the Educati- 


on of Children, and that thoſevho are too young 
or too ſhould not MR. to prevent che ba: 
ving weak Children. Likewiſe, that nothing 


mongſt other things excellentl e ap · mixt be taken away, nothing pertect expoledgab- 

pointed the. Temples of-the.Gods to be built in! ortion not ptocured. Thus much af Pelitics. 
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I F. Eaurih and laſt pare of Philoſe, 


Ariſtotle Extant, which, ſaith Alexander Apbro- 

diſeus, by the method of the diſcourſe and ityle 

ate eaſily evinced to be his. (i, 

a Metaplyſ. 4 Metaphyfick conſidereth Ens as it is Ens, and 
lib. 6. cap. 1. the primary; cauſe: thereof. ) Ens is Anala- 
Þ Lib. 4. c4p.2+ gous, predicated 2 of ſubſtance, which 
| is one e of Accidents; not fimply, but in 
2 of their common attribution to ſubſtance. 

xs thus being one analogically, the Science 

thereof is one Iikewiſe; but it treateth chiefly 

of ſubſtance, becauſe that is the firſt eſſence up- 

on-which the reſt depend, and from which they 
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Wich the firſt negative principle, the firſt of cn 
fir mative hath a near affinity. It — 225 


_ — 


4E ——ů—ů — 


of F Eus in general there are three diviſions: 


| are | I is in a manner Nor ens, it hath notauſe per ſe, 
| 1 ; ft "161 : is not A 4 corrupted per ſe; it is not 
1 Fer 170 7 Es . 1always, nor for the molt part, nor neceſſary. 
ü £: CHAP. I. 1 progres 5 things card to theſe,” * 
g | © orfilitn; I Ens per ſe, is divided into ten Categories. ; 7; 
| Of tbe, firſt Principle. * A £ Subaner, and the firſt Ens, pg 1 
_ bie e Fb | uently the 7 for it is predicat 
3 HE fuſt moſt common Axiom, or complex E quid of the firſt fubje whereas Actidents X 
Cap. 3. principle is this; Ir ig impalible that the —— in quale or quantum. Again, Subſtance 
Same thing ſhowld be, and not be, in the fame, and bnly is Ens per ſe, Accidents are Eus, as they are 
according to the Jame reſpetl. a _ \ AﬀeCtions of Subſtance.Subſtance is the firſt Ens, 
1 To this principle, all demonſtrations and opi- | by Regſon or Definition, becauſe Accidents are de- 
| 4. 4. 3. nmions are reduced. It is it ſelf indemonſtrab e, tined by Subſtance. By Knowledge, becauſe the 
1 3 — the firſt otherwiſe tiere would be an] Knowledge of Accidents depends on the Know- 
| f intinite progreſſion in demonſtration. There is ledg of Subſtance. By Time, for there is ſome 
| _ngthing more known by which it may be pro- | Subſtance without Accident, as God and Intelli. 
| ved, no greater abſurdity thaw the denial of it, —.— but therę is no Accident {without a. 
| 3 that an Adverſary can be reduced to. [Subſtance Likewiſe material "Subſtances are 


CHAP. 11. 


x 


c | of Subſtance and Accident. 


DJ ir, by Accident and per /e; ſecondly. - 15. © 
— hs and Ai; thirdly, Intentional and, 
Edt. '2 yy EIL 


. 


Ol Ens by Accident, there is no Science, for 


. Prece- 


Y — 


pl 


WT / 


"% 
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g Cap. 3+ 


d Cap. 4. 


e Cap. 8. 


f Cap. 10. 


a Lib.g.cap. 9. @ N hat Jeu ance, we come to Power and 
\ 


b Cap. 2. 


© Cap. z. 


Fees 


— * 


edent in Time; at leaſt to ſome Accidents, 
which arrive unto them after they have ſome 
time generated. 1 laſtly, Nature, tor the 
Subject is, by Nature, before that which inhereth 
in it. Hence this part of Phyſick treateth only 
of Subſtance. "= 


2 — 


any thing poſſible; which ſhall never actually 
be, Ox that there are Powers whoſe Acts are im- 
poſſible; for hencè it would follow, that all 
things thould be poſſible, nothing impollible. 
Poſhble is that which doth or may follow from 


c Subject or Subſtance is thros fold; Matter, {ome Power; if it never followeth, or cometh 


Form, Gompoſitum. The two latter are more Ens, 
than Matter, tho Matter be truly Subſtance, as 
being che firſt and laſt Subject which remaineth, 


tho all the Affections of a Body, be taken away: | 


This is firſt Matter, which in it ſelf is neither 
compleat Subſtance, nor Quantitative, nor inany 
other Category. Neither is it firſt Subſtance, for 
that is ſeparable,and may exit by its own power 
without others. That is likewiſe a deter 
mĩnate, perfect, ſingular Subſtance ; but Matter 


cannot be ſeparated from Form, neither is it fin- 


gular or-determinable,- — 
d Form is that which the thing it 1: 


is ſaid 


to be, per ſe, 73 71 lu d Ihe being of a ging 


what it was, the whole common Nature and 


Eſſence of a Thing, anſwerable to the Definition. 
Compound ſenſible Subſtances have a proper 


Definition; but Ers 
Subject and Accident, hath not, tho it may be 
by Accident deſcribed and explained. 
Ce orical Accidents being one 

one Nature, have a Quiddity and 
ſimple, as 
ner. 


out of that Power, it is impoſſible. That which 
is poſſible therefore, muſt at ſome time or o 
ther be in Act. | 
e Of Powers there ate three kinds, ſome 
Na! ural, as ſenſes ſome acquired by Ciiſlom, as 
laying on a Pipe; ſome by D/ſcipline, as Arts. 
e rwo laſt require previous Operations, tlie 
natural do not. Natural and Irrational Powers 
are neceſſarily reduced to Act, when the Agent 
and Patient are at a due diſtance, and there is no- 
thing betwixt to hinder them. The rational 
Powers are not ſo, for they are free to Act or not 


to #5 as they pleaſe. 
is otherwiſe than when it was in power, 


Nature which is contained under Power, by 


by Accident, conſiſting of Reaſon, Eſſence and Time. By Reaſon, becauſe 


Power is defined by Act. By Time, becauſe tho 


ven | Power be temporal before Act inthe ſame nu- 
er ſe, and of] merical Object; 

Jition, not] before he actually be ſuch; yet, in different 
ubſtances, but after their own man. things of the fame ſpecies, Act is ever before 


for a Man may firſt be learned, 


Power in time; for nothing can be made or re- 


Lack They are miſtaken, who think there is 4 Cap. 6. 


e Cip. A 


Act is, when the thing that was in power f Cp. 6. 
g All Ac is before Power, and before all g cp. 8, 


e Matter and Form are'not properly genera- duced from Power, unleſs by an Agent actually 


5 cient, nor exemplary Cauſes. | 
| Af The common ſubſtantial, 

0 

finition of the whole; but the material parts o 
the Individuum it ſelf,mult not. f 


—___ bPö9dsß the. — 


— —B I 


CHAT. vd. 
Of Power and Aff. 


* 


ower is either Adlive or Paſfroe 


Active Power is the Principle of changing other 


ted, but the whole Compoſitum, whereto Idea e exiſtent. 
ſeparate Subſtances ] conter , nothing, neither 
2 | 


Laſtly, Act is before Power in Eſſence, firſt, 
becauſe it is later in Generation; for Generation 


or formal parts beginneth from the imperfect State of a Thin 
the thing defined, are to be put into the De- » * 


proceedeth to the perfect. Now all Gene- 
ration proceedeth from Power to Act. Secondly, 
Act is the end of Power; but the end, as it is 


later in Generation, ſo it is more perfect by Na- 


ture, and firſt in Intention. 
ee. . 

| * Cer ie | 

| Of True and Falſe. 


| T*Hefirſt Diviſion of Ens is into Intentional 
and Real. b The Intentional is either 


Things, or atling on another, in as much as it is true or Falſe. The Intelle& aſſerteth truly, if 


another. 


Paſſive Power is in a manner the ſame firs judgment be conformable to the thing: 74 
with Active, for the motion of Paſſion and 2 4%; 


if not conformable, for there is compoſition and 


Action is really the ſame, neither can one be diviſion in the things themſel ves, as well as in the 


without the other, tho? ſimply they are diverſe, 


Intellect. - Whence if the Intelle& compound 


being in different Subjects, Paſſive in the Pati- F Jo Affirmation, as way Hou really com- 


8 Active in the Agent. 


pounded; or divide them by Negation, as they 


Of Powers, ſome are void of Reaſon, as are really divided, it aſſerteth truly, otherwiſe 


the Power of warmi 


z ſome Rational, as Arts. falily. True and falſe are in the {imple appre- 


The Rational are of Contraries, as Medicine is henſion of things, but ſimply, not enunciatively, 


of Health and Sick; the Irrational of one only, | ſo as that truth is nothing but a imple percepti- 


as Heat produceth Heat. 


on of the Object: talſhood a non perception or 


c The Power (contrary to the | Megarick ignorance thereof, tho? ignorance be not proper- 
Philoſophers, followers of Zeno) remains, al-|ly falſity. Whence ſimple b ir ln may be 


though not reduced to Act; for we call a Man 
Architect, tho 


Building. Again, Animals have Senſe, even 


when they are not in Act. Thirdly, it were 
impoſſible any thing could be, which were not 
atually. Poſſible is that whoſe Power, if it were 


aa , wypld. pes. loply any: oper 


| 


de be not actually employed in| reth compoſi 


true in it ſelf, falſe it cannot be, for falſity requi- 
BO ooio fs nbd 

. Complex Truth and; Falſhood may be of the 
ſame ſeparate ſubſtances. 

He cannot be deceived in the knowledge of 
things immoveable, whoſoever - hath once con- 
ceived them immutabis; for either he will 
Judgo always truth, or abhwvays err, becauſe 
| 7 


things 


4 Lib. G. cap. 2. 
Ab. g. cap. 10. 
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- Cap. 2. 


b Cap. 3. 


4 * 14. 4 Ubſtance is threefold, two kinds, natural, 
cap. 6. 


matter, or a mutual Generation; or whereof one 


nal, unleſs the moving 


immovable are always in the ſame man- 
ner. The viciſſitude and —— and true 
and falſe 8— is only in things contingent 

&* * | rT <4 gu | 1 


things 


and muta 

— — —ʒ—-—w3 
n 
Of - Ont, the Same, and Diver. 


NE is an affection of Ens, not a /ſub= 

CF ftance as Pythagoras and Plato affirmed, 

but a Caregoreme, predicated of every thing as 

it is Ent. T6 one is oppoſite many, by privative 

oppoſition, -and — one is maniteſted by 
many, as indivifible by diviſible, the privation b 

the habit. For diviſible is more known to ſenſe 
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| | . 0 | 
power to act, but by ſomething that atuall 
exiſts. Now if the fame t — always —ͤ— 
4 circular motion, it rily foflowet 
there is ſomething eternal which i 
ever the fame, and opetateth in the ſame man- 


| ner. Such an eternal firſt moying fubſtance is 


Heave eof Generation 
ruprioft is not cauſed by the firſt Heaven, 
oveth always in the fame manner; but 
by the inferior Orbs, eſpecially the dun, which 
his acteffion bringeth life, by his receſfion 
th to all things mortal. AA e 
Thus is the firſt Heaven eternal, for it is mo- 
ved with eternal motion; beſides which there js 
ſomething which always moveth, and is nevet 
moved it ſelf, and is eternal, and_/ubſtance, and 


the firſt Heaven. The viciſſitud 
and O. 
for that 


than indiviſible, and multitude than unity. To 
one are teferred the ſame, equal, lite; to many, 
droers, unequal, unlike. 1 4 

b Things are diverſe Either by Genzs or Spe. 
cies : by Genus thoſe which have not the ſame 


pertains to corruptible ſubſtance, the other to in. 
eorruptible. By Species, thoſe which have the 
ſame genus. Genus is that wherein thoſe things 
that are diverſe are ſaid to be the ſame according 
to ſubſtance. 65 i 


— — — — 

CHAT. . 708 

Of Immortal, Eternal, and Immoveable 
Subſtances. n 


Van? 
1 


whereof one is corruptible, as Animaly 
the other ſempiternal, as Heaven. The third 18 
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T% firſt over, moveth in the ſame manner cg. 
, as things appetible and intelligible, that is, 
it 10 moveth others, as it ſelf remaineth immoye- 
able. The motion of the firſt Agent, as it is the 
firſt efficient cauſe, confiſteth in that influence 


thereof, whereby it concurreth effectively with 
the inferior i in moving its own Orb. 
Wherefore the efficience of the firſt mover is an 


application of the 


5 of the inferi | 
vers bo thei powers e inferior mo- 


works, wherein he concur- 
7. 


independently. 
bp Reden, — 


chief and armable 500d, whereumo they 


immoveable. | our to be like, as ultimate end. 
That there is a immoveable ſub : The firſt mover is void · of mutation. an Es: 


ſtance, is proved thus. Subſtances are firſt Es; 
therefore if all ſubſtances are corruptible; all 


things | 


85 
likewiſe muſt be corruptible; Which is 
falſe, for there is an eternal local motion, eircu - 
lar, proper to Heaven, which it is not poſſible 
ſhould have had a beginning, or ſhall have 4 
diſſolution, no more than time. If therefore 
Time be eternal, as motion, there muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſome incorruptible and eternal ſubſtance, 
not only that wherein that eternal motion exiſts, 
the Heaven it ſelf; but one ſubſtance, which fo 
moveth, that tho* it remain its ſelf moveable, 
yet it moveth others from eternity to eternity, 
not having only. the power of moving, but be- 
ing continually in the act of motion. For Plato 
and the reſt, who conceived God to have done 
nothing for a great while, err, becauſe that 
were fruſtraneous which were not reduced to 
act. Beſides, motion would not have been eter- 
ſubſtance were not only 
eternal, and in tual actual motion; but 
fuch likewiſe, that it could not but it muſt move 


always, as being a pure act void of power. 
the ſubſtances which ks etal. 
tion, are void of matter, for they move fiom' an 
eternal act, and are void of all po-we.. 
In things that ſometimes ä — 
not, power is precedent to act, fimply 
abſolutely act is nt to For, nei 


power ſen 


wholly and Ia, and conſequentl 7 
the ce Ucon this firſt — = 

Heaven and Nature, becauſe without him, 
their ultimate end and firſt efficient, nothing can 


be, or be operated. r 
'This firſt moyer, God, eth the moſt per- 
ſect life: perpetnal and m pleaſant, which ab- 


folate felicity is proper to him: for as much as 
he underſtandeth and contemplateth himſelf 
with infinite delight. For, as we are happy in 
contemplation that laſts but a little white fo 
is God moſt happy, in the infinite and moſt per- 
contemplation of himſelf, who is of all things 
* Foing teing, the be 
iS an Celern ing. the 0 

beings, an immovable ſubſtance, „e 2 

ible things, void of corporeal quantity, without 
parts, and igdiuiſibie; for ſuch mnſt that princi- 
ple or ſubſfance be which moveth in infinite 
time. Nothing finite hath infinite power. All 
magnitude muſt be either finite or infinite. Fi- 
nite magnitude cannot move in infinite time; in- 
finite magnitude there is nor, as ? proved in the 
Phyfick. 33 | 
God is im e.not ſubject to alteration; the 


firſt local motion, which is the circular, not be- 


ing competible to God becauſe he is immovable 
it tolloweth that other motions that induce 
ſion or alteration, and are later than local mo- 


ther things natutal ox artificial are reduced from 


tion, cannot likewiſe be competent to him. 
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—_— 7 | 1 | \- From the number bf the motions thay be col- | 
CHAP. IX | lefted the number of the Spheres, and conſe: 
"Pp _ | 1 of the ſubſtances moving, which accor- 
Vnelligenret ing to Ariſtotle are 4 | 


| | | Heaven is — one, becauſe the firſt 

«Cap. 8: ay Efides this ff Rub ſtaner the mover of the | mover is one. It is an ancient Tradition that theſe 

firſt Heaven, there muſt likewiſe be other | firſt ſubſtances that move the Heavens are Gods. 

ſubſtances ſeparate from matter, exetqpal and im This Opinion is truly Divine ; but what is ad- | 

| moveable, prefident over the motioſß of the in | ded, that they had che Hape of Men, or ſome = 

Ferior Orbs ; ſo that after what n and ox: other Animal, was only invented for perſwaſion f 
der thoſe Orbs are diſpoſed, according to thef of the common A for the uſe of Laws, and 


fame are theſe external moving, and immovable] the convenience of Life. Thus much may ſerve 


ſubſtances ordered. | for a ſhort view of his Metaphyſicks. 
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His Country, Parents, Maſters. 


was born at Ereſtus, (as * Plutarch, to the School, N dreſſed, and there ſitting 
Laertius, and others affirm) a Sea -: down, diſcourſed in ſuch manner, that he omit- 
Town of Lesbos, ſeated upon a Hill, | ted no geſture ſuitable to the Argument where- 
4136, 12: AS Strabo deſcribes it, diſtant from Sigrium 19] upon he treated, ſo that once to expreſs a Glut - 
5 Stadia. h e ton he licked his Lips. | 

) Lit, is Father was named Melantet, as b Atbe-] F In the fourth year of the 118th Olympiad, f Lebt. Aber. 
c Suid, nodorus affirmeth, according to c others, Leo, | Xenippus being Archon, Sophocles, Son of A. deipu. 

by profeſſion a Fuller. Theophraſtias was. phichides, 2 a Law to be made, forbid. 

called Tyrtamus. He heard Leucippus in his own ding all hiloſophers to keep publick Schools, 
Country, afterwards went to P/ato, and laſtly [unleſs ſuch only as the Senate and People ſhould 

became an Auditor of Ariſtotle, who changing | think fit to Licenſe; it any did otherwiſe, he 

the Aich, e of bis Name, called him, as Sui. ſhould be put to Death. By this Decree, faith 

das faith, Euphraſtus, atterwaids Theepbeaſtas, Atbenzus, he Baniſhed all the Philoſophers out 

from the Divine Eloquence of his Speech, of the 72 amongſt the reſt Theophraſtus, who 
4 Pref. Hb x, wherein (as Cicero, J Pliny, Laertius, e Stra the year ollowing returned, when as Philo, a 
e Lib, 13. bo, and others aver) he excelled all the reſt of | Diſciple of Ar:ftor/e, accuſed Saphocles for ha- 


T ſucceeded Ariſtotle, he! e Hermippus ſaith, he went at certain hours: ben li, t. 


his Diſciples. ſving done contrary to Law. Whercupon the Arbe. 
Len. F He was likewiſe ſo quick of apprehenſion, [ions revers d the Decree, fined Spbocles five 


that what Plato had ſrid of Ariſtotle and Aeno Talents, and called home the Philoſophers; by 
crates, Ariſtotle applied to him and Ca/iſthenes; | which means Thophraſtus returning, was reinſta- 
Theophraſtus was acute to admiration, ready to ted in the School. | | 
apprehend 1 that he taught; Ca/ſtbe-| Laertius faith, there came to hear him 2000 
nes was dull: So that one needed a Bridle, the | Diſciples; Sides faith (if there be no miſtake 
other a Spur. | iin the Number)4470...of whom were Strabo, his 
4 al Pal A ue Succeſſor, Demetrius PhAereus, Nichomachus, 
gg ISonof Ariſtotle, whom Ariſtippus faith, he much 
CHEAP... affected; Eraſiſtratus the Phyſician, as ſome af. 


Hi Profeſſion of Philoſophy, and Diſciples: | firm, and n the Con b * 2388 | 


— 
* 


| 
; 
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Laer. Sid. Riſtotle retiring to Chalczs, in the 2d. year | | | by 3 
of the 114th, Olympiad p being iny 12 A AP | III. | 4 
tuned by his Diſciples to appoint A aer | His Vertues and Apothegms. F . 


made choice of Theophraftus (as hath been al: 


ready related in the Life of Ariſtatle) who there -a 1 FE was exceeding Lea nd Studious, a Zaert. 
upon undertook the — of the School, 7 H a8 Pamphils - Exp 5 en . 

and Ariftorle dying, lived in his Garden, Deme-| b He was very liberal in conferring benefits; 5 Lars. 
iris Phalernes cohabiting with him. This time | and a great cheriſher of Learning. : 

® wherein-Fheopbraſtus flouriſhed, is reckoned by | c He made Collections of Koney for the c Athen. lib. 3. 
— 5 x. _ — be about the 1 Year 2 Wen N of Philoſophers, not for Luxury, 

W Exerc, e. P., Uullding Rome; c 390 Leats, 28 + | OUT tor lemperance, A Di | 

10 5 OY Jus rightly Reads, before that time wherein Pii. | — — 
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d Plaut. adv. d He twice freed his Country, being under | & 4 | 
Colet. the orion ot Tyrants. ; ENT SIE $ | 2c HAN TV. 
$ Lane, e Caſſander Son of Antipater much eſteemed 4 


F Laert. 


4 Laert. 


5 Laert, 


c Laert. Stob. 


d Plut. vit. 
Demoſt. 


e Symp. I. 2. 


F Plut. de Anar. 


e Plat. de frat. 
amor. 


h Plut. de ſa- 


nit, tuend. 
i Stob, .- 


»4*4 


K Stob. Sertol. 


I Ser. 121. 


m Ser. 136. 


n Ser. 139. 


0 Ser. 141. 
þ Ser. 162. 


g Ser. 185, 


Ser. 193. 


7 Ser. 153. 


him, and Prolomy the firit wrote Letters to 


He was ſo much hononred by the A7hen:- | 
ans, that Agnonides accuſing him of Impiety, | 


5 


very hardly eſcaped from being fined himſelf. 

2 Of his foes are remembred theſe. 
He ſaid, It is more fate truſting to an unbridled 
Horſe, than intemperate Speech: 

b: Toa young Man at à Feaſt filent : If you 
hold your peace, faith he, becauſe you are fool, 
iſh, then you are wiſe z but, if you are wiſe, 
you do fooliſhly in holding your peace. | 

c He uſed to ſay, Of all things that are ſpent, 
time ĩs the moſt precious. 


d Being demanded, as Ariſto ſaith, what he 


thought of Demoſthenes ; he anſwered, he is 
worthy of this City; of Demades ʒ he is above 
the City. 


e To Philip Son of Caſſander he faith, I won. 


der your eyes do not make muſick, the pipe of 
your noſe coming ſo directly upon them. 
F To prove that Riches are not to be loved 
and admired, he inſtanced Callias, a Rich Athe- 
nian, and I/menias a Theban ; theſe faith he, uſe 
the fame things, as Socrutes and Epaminondas. | 
e He ſaith we muſt not love Strangers, to the 
tid we may make trial of chem, but make trial 
of them to the end we may love them. | 
H He ſaid the, Soul paid a dear Rent for her 
Habitation in the Body. WM 
. + Hefaid Falſhood raiſed from Calumny and 
Envy, endureth a little while, but ſoon pe: 
Seeing a, young man bluſh, be of good 
Comb faith he, that is the complexion of 
irtue. . 


1 Heuſed to ſiy, ſtand inaw of thy ſelf, and 


thou ſhalr not be aſhamed before others. 


m He ſaid, The good need but few Laws, for F 
things are not accommodated to Laws, but Laws 


to things. | 

7 The Envious are more is than others 
in this reſpedt, that they are troubled not only 
at their misfortunes, but alſo at the good for- 
tunes of others. 

o Being dethanded what preſerved humane 
life, he ſaid, beneficence, reward, and puniſh- 
ment. | | 
p He faid Honours are to be acquired, not 
by converſation and Hvour, but by action. 

q Being demanded what Love is, he anſwered, 
the paſſion of an idle Soul. ik 

He ſaid a Woman ought not to be ſeen her 
ſelf, nor behold others richly attired, for both 
are inticements to diſhoneſty. - - - - — 

He faid, Love is an exceſſive defire of ſome. 
thing irrational, the entrance thereof eaſie, the 
diſingagement difficult. 


Hir. Will and Death. 
a His Will is thus defeered by Laertius,, x 4 t. 
, * JF. * " 2 8 


E all well; but if am thing happen otherwiſe, 

thus we give Order. Allrthoſe Goods whieb 
belong to ve Houſe, I bequeath to Melantes and 
Pancreon Sont of Leo; Theſe which are ſet a- 
part for Hipparchus, I Wil be thus. diſpoſed. 
Firſt, That the Study and Ornaments belonging 
thereunto be perfetted, and if any thing may be 
added more to Beautifie them, that it be done. 
Next ; that the Statue of Ariſtotle be ſet up in 
the Temple, and the other Donaries which torre 
before in the Temple. Mereover, that the little 
Walk which is near the Schbot be built new, not 


"worſe than it was before, and that the Maps of 


the World be placed in the lower Walk. That an 
Altar likewiſe be built, wanting nothing of Per. 


(eee and Splendor. I Will that the Statue of 


Nicomachus as big as the Life be finiſhed, it 5s 
in Praxitele's hand; let him go on with it. Let 
it be placed whereſoever they ſhall think good, 
who have the diſpoſal of the reſt, and are named 
in my Will, Thus much ſor the Temple and Do- 
naries. N ly Land at Stagira I bequeath to Cal- 
linus, 2/7 my Books togNeleus. The Garden and 
Walk, and all the Houſes belonging to the Gar- 


den, 1 bequeath to my Friends bereafter "named. 


that they may Exerciſe themſelves, and Stud) 
Philoſophy therein; for Men cannot always he 
abroad.” But with Condition, that they do not 


Alienate it, nor pretend any Propriet thereto, 


but efteem it a thing Sacred in common Poſſeſſions 


= 


making uſe of all things therein as becometh ju 

and loving Friends. The Perſons to whom I Will 
that this be in Common, are, Hipparchve, Nets- 
us, Strato. - Callinus, Pearurumus, Demaratus, 
Calliſthenes, Melantes, Pancreon, and Nicip- 


pus. Let alſo Ariſtotle, Son of Midias and Py- 
thias, if he deſire to Study Philoſophy, partake 
likewiſe of the ſame Priwiledge; and let the 
moſt Ancient of the Overſeers take great care 
of him, that he be inftrutted as well as is poffi- 
le in Philoſophy. Let us be buried in that part 
of the Garden, which they ſhall think moſt con- 
venient, not eretling a Monument, or any thing 
that is Sumptuous over our Graves. Thus let all 
things be ordered according as is ſaid, the Tem- 
ple, Monument, Garden, and Walk repaired, let 
Pompylus, who dwe/leth in them, take charge of 
them, and of other things as he did beretofore, for 
whoſe pains therein , let the Poſſeſſors thereof 
conſider him. As for Pompylus and Threpta, 
who have been long ſince manumitted, and done 
as good Service, if there be any thing which 
we haue beſtowed upon them, or they them. 
ſelves haue required, as alſo the 2000 Drachms 


[which I appointed to be given to them and Hip- 
I parchus, ler them firmly poſſeſs it all, as I have 


often expreſſed to Melantes and Pancreon, who 
e thereunto. Moreover 1 beſtow on them 

omatales and the Girl. Of my Servants, I na- 
numit Molon and Cimon, and Parmenon; as for 
Manes and Callias, toben they ſhall have lived 
four years in the Gardens, diſcharging their O, 


| fice unbameably, I Will they be ſet at 3 | 
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Tacul. I. 4. 


Eſtate with Melantes and 


might bave been adurnad with the perſefttion of 


Of the Domeſtick Utenſils, ri /eers be- 

ow on Pompy lus Many\as bebt fir, and 
ſell the reſt. To Demotimus Fe Srioz 10 
Neleus, Donax; et Eubius 50 S, Lie? Hippar- 
chus give to Callinus 3000 ' And for 


Melantes and Pancreon; z we dill Rotok upon 
Hipparchus, a having baFetofore"been+ very be. 
neficial to us, and now-qute Ship tere d in bis 
Fortunes, we ſhould have appointed bi a Foynt- 
e Funde gn, But be- 
cauſe Þ conccius it tod note for them to be 
joyned in the ordering of. ton Family with him, 
and that it would be maro u their \advantage to 
receive Jmibine cmi from iÞparchus, 
for theſe Reaſons let Hipphrchus grve\o each of 
them, Melantes w; 10 0 Fant. Let 
him likewiſe duly furniſh the Obe 
Charges Yes yt foi" thr * | 
forementioned Works ;, tobi done, et Hippar- 
chus be free and diſcharged from all Debts and 
Covenants to me. If ani benefit tome” to Hip. 
parchus from Chalcis on m bebalf.; let him 
wholly enjoy it as his own. Be theſe the Over- 
ſeers of thofe things comained in my; Hip. 
> \oNeteus, Strabo, Callinus, © Demori- 
mus, Caliſthenes, Cteſarchus. 5 
Copies of the Will of Theophraftys} Signed 
with bis hy ara kept; "the fir ft "by Hegeſias 
Son of Hipparchus. Wrirngyes, ue a Pe- 
lanean; Philomelus, an Euonymean; Lylander, 


an Rar Philion, a Alopecian. Ihe ſe- 


V with all 
mee of the 


cond Olympidorus hath attefted by tht ſame Per- 
ſons. The third is in the hands of rooting 


delivered to bis San Androfthenes. Witneſſes, 

Aimneſtus Son off Cleabutus ;' Lyſiſtratus Son 0 

Phidion, a Thaſian; Strabo Son 5 Arcefilaus, 

a Lampſaceney. Theſippus Son of heſippus, » 

Porters Street; Dioſcorides;So# of Dionyſius, an 

E i-ephiſian. Thus (faith Laertius) was his 
BE” f 


4 

He died old, having lived Eighty five years, 
his Spirits being watted, as Suidas affirms, with 
continual Writing 4 and upon the Marriage of 
one of his Diſciples, giving himſelf ſome inter. 
miſſian and reſt, ir occaſioned his end. 4 

As he lay upon his Death-· bed, * Cicero ſaith, 
He blamed Nature for«giving' Harts and Crows 
Jo long Life that could du d good thereby, and to 
Man who could do moſt good ſ ſhort ,, whereas 
if Man had been allomed\tonger time; his life 


Arts and Learning. . Thus he complained, that 
as ſoon'as he came within the view of theſe, he 
was taken away... I In 

His Diſciples came to him, and asked him if 
he had any thing to ſay to them; Nothing, ſaith 
he, hut that the life of manigſrih many 242 ures 
only for glory. When we beghh- to lroe,\then we | 
die: nothing is more unprofitable than the deſire | 
of glory. But be happy, and ether give over ſtudy, 
for it is very laborious, or ae thro | 
it, for it is of great glory." Nhe vantty of life 1s |. 
much greater than the benefit thereof. But, I have | 
704 time ta edaije you what 30 d, do you conſi. | 
der at leiſure what is beſt ſon you: In ſaying 
which words, he expired. The whole People | 
2 Athens followed his body on foor to the 

Arave. $ rw ; 
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E left many Writings, wh&rg6F; faith La. 
ertius, becauſe they are Kult 9 
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of Learning, I thought good to giv 
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Firſt 
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les 3 


Of Caſual Juin. I, 


| . 


— 


Fekeflion wy I #T 31 
romiums of the Gede | [T0 
V  keſtivals-g. 2 

Fraſperiiy 2. 

Em s 1. 

" Invention 18. 2 

al Diſputes 1. * 
Nara De * | 0. 
.»G Tum 1. G4 
of Hiſtory 1. | 
...Of the jugdment of. Hier 1. 
. Of Hattery 1. 


* See © FIT 
Callander, of « Kingdom | 1. 


olle n of Words 1. 
ions 1 0 


Ae 3. 


111 Meteors 1. 


** = 
8 ngs — re | 
4 . 


Ge dee 4 . 
an Oath 1. Res Tat): 
torical Precepts 1.5 | 

of Pa . | 


9852 dens Pol ict, an Pi, 


Erotick 1. 
leon Ly oY 
ellion Problems 1 48 4 | 
Of. Phyſical Problems I. e. 


ample T3777} 4 


F Protin ad er. 1. 
e oefie, enotber, l & ' 
he wiſe men I, K. N ent dot 
Xe b 
— Eciſa. 11 


the Art of Merit 1. 
oc Rhetorical Arts, 71 kinds. 
-: 0 Hypoerifie 1. | 

Axiſtotelick, or Theophraſtick Commen- 

taries 6. f 
Natural Sentences 16. 

Epit ome of P Bulk 1. 
Of Grati 
thick C — | 
of 4 0 Dk n 
Fi of Droin 6G | 
6 the 8 7 
ometrical 5 ories 
© Epitome of Ariſtotle, concerning Ani- 
hy 3 " 5 
Epic e. * 
Theſer 3.* 
Of a Kinedow : 2. 
Cauſes 1. 
Of Denacritus 1. 
Calumny 1. 
Generation 1. 


j the Prudence and Manners' of Ani 


mals 1. 


Of Aon 2. 


„ Beater 1 
E being Given 1. 


Of greater and lefſer; 1. 


Doctrine of Keno3 


* 


ſon of great worth, 


Em faith Laer, 
in all kinds of Pg „ but pecially, in that 
which is called Phyſick; the ni ancient ani ſa 


Nat. Colot. 
Cic. de Nat, 
deve 


1 Cic. de Nat, 

x 1. Laert. 
Cicde fin, 8. 

[ ap : 


_ Olympiad}; and continued 


Of Greater and Leſſer i. 
Of Muſick M$ ts 8 


Of the Divine Beatitude 1. 
Jo theſe of the Academy. 1 


Protreptick 1. | | 
beſt Inhabited 1. 


How a City may be 
Commentaries 1. RIO 
Of the Fiery Ebullition in Sicily 1. 
Of things granted ." | 
Of the ways of knowing 1. 
Of the Lying Argument 3. 
Ante-Topick 1. 

. To Aſchilus r. 

Aſtrological Hiſtory 6. | 
Arithmetical Hiſtories of Increaſe 1. 
Acicharus 1. 
Of Fudicial Orations 1. 
Epiſtles concerning Aﬀtycreon to Phanias 

and Nicanor. | 

Of Piety 1. 


* 


E uit 1. [ 
Of opportunities 2. 
Of Jeaſonable diſcourſes 1. 
Of the Inflatution of Children 1; 
Another, different 1. NS 
Of Inftirution, or of Virtues, or of Tem: 


perance 1. 
Protreptick 1. 
Of Numbers 1. 

Definitions of Syllogiſtick 
Of Heaven 1. . 
Politik 2. | 
Of Nature 2. BANG 1c £24; 
Of Fruits and Aut. All which, faith 
Laertins, amount to 1182 Diviſions : 
Theſe Books, as Theophraſtus had or- 
dered in his Will, were delivered to 
Neleus. What afterwards became of 


them, hath been related in the Life of 
Ariſtotle. a | 


- 


ſpeech I. 


—— — _—_— — 
th. Es 


— 


* 


8 


CHA 
., 


2 
8 


\ 


FA 1rato à was Succeſſor to 1 9 aft 


He was of þ Lampſacum, his Father c 
Arceſilaus, or, as ſome, d Arceſius, 
mentioned in his Will. e He was a Per- 


lid part, f wherein he introduced many things 
new, g diſſenting not only from Plato, but from 
his Maſter Ariſſotle. h From his excellency 
herein he was called the Natural Te 
i He preſcribed all Divine Power to Nature. 
& Ethick he touched but little. / He took up- 


on him the government of the School, atcord- 


ing to Apo/lodorus in the third year of the 123 
c ued therein eighteen 
years. He inſtructed Pto/omy 1 of.Ph 
Gba uo beſtowed eighty Talents upon, him 


1 


Wy? 


"SY # 
F 


ii Will and Death. 
His Will, faith Laertiys, was to this Effet. 


T die. All theſe things which are in my 
Houſe, :I: hequeath to 1 and Arceſilaus. 
Out M the Money which I haue at Athens, ler my 
Executors firſt defray the Charges of my. Func: 
ral, and the Solemn Rites after 7 nterment, do- 
ing nothing ſuperfluouſly#nor Niggardly. 


- „ 
? f s * ** N * . 
A ; & 1 
0 * 
a 4 . 
: 4 4 o 
. d Y 
, | 0 
F 5 0 
* : * % 
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* 9 * 


the Son of Ph:/a- 


HU 81 order, againſt | the time that I. ſhall ges of my Funeral and other things; whatſoever 


The 


7 
P. L 


Executors of theſe things I appoint in my Will to 
be theſe; Olympicus, Ariſtides, = 
Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gorgylus,  Dio- 
cles, Lyco, Athanes., I lebe the School to 


firm this Choſce that I H 
likewiſe all my Books unto him, except thoſe 
which are written by our own band, beſides all 
Utenſils, Carpets and Cups for Feaſting. Let 
the Executors give 500. Drachmes to Epicrates 
and one of the ſervants, which Arceſilaus ſhall 
hint gobod. Let Lampyrion and Arceſilaus 
diſcharge all the debts, which Daippus under- 
took for Hiræus. Let nothing be owing either 
to Lampyrion, or 10 the Heirs of I; rich | 
egen 
7 


de. I bequeath 


nie, Lyco, for the reft-are either tom old, or otherwiſe 
employed. Ahe reſt . ſhall & if they — 


but let ham be diſcharged of: all, and the 
beſtow on him 500. Drachmes, and one of 
Servants, as Arceſilaus ſhall think good; 
| having taten much pains with us, he 7 
have - ſufficient for Food, and Raymet. 1. ma- 
numir Diophantus, and Diocles, and Abus, I 
give Simmias to Arcefilaus.. 


% 23 


"_ 


us. I manunt Dro- 
mo. ben Arcefilaus hall come, let Hirzus 
with Olympicus and Epicrates, and the rep of 
the Executors caſt up the Accounts of the Char- 


Fa over and 7 let N, 1 it of O- 
Hympicus, zor preſſing him upon the day of pay- 
tity Let Arceſilaus diſcharge the Covenants 
hich Strato made with Olympicus, and Amini. 
as, which are in the hands of Philocrates Son of 
Tiſamenus. As for my Tomb, let it be * 

Mm 8 


1 
24 


* 


* 


as Arceſilaus and Olympicus, and Lytco ſhall 
think goed. b 1 


This was his W1/!, preſerved by Ariſto the 
Chian. He was of ſo thin and low a conſtituion, 
that he felt not any pain at his death. 

Of his Name Laertivs reckons eight. 

The firſt, a Diſciple of I/ocrates. 

The ſecond, this Philoſopher. 

The third a Phyſician, Diſciple of Erg/iftra- 
Ins. - 
The fourth an Hiſtorian, who wrote the 
Wars effi and Perſeus with the Romans. 


The th is wanting. 

The /ixth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 

The ſeventh, an ancient Phyſician. 

The eighth, a Peripatetick, who lived at A- 
lexady 19. 


_— 


CH AP. III. 


Uzdas faith, he verdes many Books: Laerti- 
us gives this Catalogue of them. 


Of a Kingdom 3, 
Of Fuſtice. 3. 

Of God 3. 

Of Good 3. 

Of Principles 3. 


ES, 


— 


Breath. 
Humane Nature. 
the Generation of Animals. 
Mzxtions. 
Sleep. 
Dreams. 
Of Stghr. 
65 Senſe. 
F Pleaſure. 
8 
Of Diſeaſes, 
Of Judgments. 
H Faculties. 
Of Metallick Machines. * 
Of Hunger and Offuſcation. 
Of Light and Heavie. 
o Divine Inſpiration. 
F Tame. | 
Of Aliment and Augmentation. 
- Of uncertain Animals. 
Fabulous Animals. 
Cauſes. 
utions of Queſtions. 
Proems of Places. 


Of Accident. 
Of More or Leſs. 
Of Unjuſt. . 
Priority and Poſteriority. 
Of Priority of Genus. 
Of Proprinm. 
. Of Fitwre. * * 


Of Felicity. nfutations of Inventions. 
97 Philoſophy. Commentrries, which are Aae 
97 Portitude. Epiſtles ;, beginning thus, Strato to Ar- 
| 2 Vacuum. ſinoe, Health. | 
Heaven. 
CANTO 8 WY 


He LIFE. 


TRATO, faith Laertius, was Succeed- 


an Eloquent Perſon, and excellent for 
Educetion of Children. He heard alſo 
Panthedus the Dialectick. | 

He faid; that as Horſes need both Bridle and 
Spur, ſo in Children there muſt be joyned both 
Modeſty and Ambition. Of his florid expreſ\- 
fion is alledged this inſtance. Of a poor Maid 
he ſaid, Bag yae poglior md]gi xb Sia omndyoy e. 
Mleixoven. Toy dxyueioy The naixies. A Maid is a 
heavie Burden to her Parents when ſhe outruns 
the flowry ſeaſon of her your for want of a dower. 
Whence Antigonus ſai 
grancy and plea ſantneſs of an excellent Apple 
will not admit Tranſplantation, ſo whatſoever 
he ſaid was to be heard only from himſelf. For 
this ſweetneſs of Diſcourſe ſome added the let. 


ed by Lyco, Son of Aſtyanax of . Troas, | i 


of him, That as the fra M 


ter — his name, calling 
im 


him Tavxev, which 
eth ſweetneſs : ſo * Plutarch. 
n Stile he was very different from himſelf. 
Upon thoſe who were ſorry they had not 
learned when time was, and wiſhed it might be 
recalled, he jeſted thus; he ſaid, that they who 
endeavoured to make amends by a late penitence 
for their paſtnegligence, were conſcious of the 
impoſſibility of their wiſhes. And of thoſe that 
{ought to bring it to paſs, he ſaid, they had 
loft all Reaſon, in applying the nature of a 
ſtrait Line to a crooked Ruler, or beholdi 
their Face in troubled Water, or a co 
irror. 4 
He ſaid, that to the wreath of publick Games 
in the Forum many aſpired, to the O/ympick, 
few or none. | 


* De Exſul 


* N 
ad 
exciſ 


| ; He 
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" 
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r 


a He many times by his Counſel much advanta 
the Aihenans. ns: 67, | 
In his 7 coma e affected Neatnels ſo much, 
that as Hermippus faith, he wore an upper gar- 
ment very precious and fine. ; 
He was very expert in all Exerciſes, active and 
well made for a Wreſtler, being thin - ear d and 
well ſer, as Antigonus Cai affirmeth : 
Whence in his own Country he practiſed the 
Elean Games, and played at Ball. 
He was intimate with Eumenes and Attalus 
ond all men, who ſupply'd him with many 
things. Antiochus alſo would have had him liv- 
ed with him, but could not get him. 
He was ſo great an Enemy to Hieronymus the 
Peripatetick, that upon a Solemn day (of which 
already in the Life of Arceſilaws) he only for- 
bore to come to him. WE ' 
He compared Orators to Frogs, theſe, faith 
he, croak in the water, thoſe by che water of an 
hour glaſs. 
He was Maſter of the School forty years, ſuc- 
ceeding Strato in the 127th Olympiad, as he had 
Ocder by his Will. 


| 


; 
* 


given 


„ 


Sir u 

His Will and Death. 
Laertizs produceth a Will of his to this effect. 
HUS I di 50 e of my Eſtate, if I ſhall not 


recover 
my Houſe I bequeath to the Brethren, Aſtyanax 
and Lyco, out of which is to be paid —_— 
I owe at Athens to any Man, as alſo the Charges 
of my Funeral and Exequies. What is in the City, 
and Egina, I beſtow upon Lyco, becauſe be is 
of our Name, and hath lived long with us, to our 
great content, as one that deſerved the place 
a Son. The Peri 

that will make eſe af it, 


as Bulo, Callinus, A- 


Let them put him in that place who 1 


let the reſt of my Friends confirm 
and the places. 


_ their turns, that thereby the 


* 
ad other Ex- 7 . 6 
for the ſetting u 
22 and Heraclides, Ns 

Out 


that 


enſes of my Funeral be diſcharged. Let that 
aol ftp be taken away which I have left 
as common betwixt them. Let likewiſe the Phy- 
ſiciam Paſithemis 
Rewarded for heir 
Kill. To the Son of Callinus 
of Thericlean Pots; and 10 his Wife a couple of 
Goblets, and a fine Carpet, and a ſhaggy Carpet, 
and a Coverlet, and two Conch-Beds, the beſt that 
are left, that we may not ſeem unmindful 
their due reſpett towards us. 
ſerved me, 
been long a Free-man, 1 


gone many 


this Sickneſs. All that 18 in| 


0 
tum 1 /eave to thoſe bed, 


riſto, Amphio, Lyco, Pytho, Ariſtomachus, 
Heraclius, Lycomedes, Lyco, -my Kinſman. 
hey concerve 
will perſevere in it, and diſcharge jt beſt, which 
bY my ſake, 

My Funeral and the Burning of | Callin 

Body be ſo ordered by Bulo and Callinus, 
5 be not Prodigal nor Niggardly. Out of my E- 
ſtate at Egina, let Lyco after my Death give 
to the Dung Men as much Oy! as will ſerve 
of me and 
him that Honours me, may be juſtly preſerved. 
Rr Wrefiling Let them ſet up my * Statue, and chooſe a fit place 
of- it, wherein let Diophantus 
deracl , Demetrius affift them. 
F. my Rents in the City, let Lyco pay all 
I have named after his departure; in the 


wt. ——_—_ 


and Midas be Honoured and 
are of me, and for their 
I lebe 4 couple 


As for thoſe that 
order thus; Demetrius, who hath 
forgive the price of his 
Redemption, and beſtow upon him five Mine, 
and a Cloak and a Coat; and, as having under- 
Labours with mc, let him be 
decently ſupplied with neceſſaries. Crito the 
Chelcidonian, I forgrve the price of his Redemp- 
tion, and beſtow further on him four' Ming. 
Micrus alſo I manumit, whom let Lyco bring up, 
and ſix years hence let him inſtru him. In like 
manner 1 nanumi Chares,whomletLyco 10 o bring 
up; I give him ta Minæ, and my Books that have © 
been Publiſhed : The reſt that have not been Pub- 
liſhed, let them be groen to Calliuus, and let 
him take diligent care for the publiſhing of em. 
To Syrus the Free-man 1 grove four Mine, and 
Menodora, and if be oweth me any thing, I for- 
give it him. To Hilara I give five Mine, a 
ſhaggy Coverlet, two Couchteds, a Carpet, and © 
which Bed be ſhall chooſe. I manumit likewiſe 
the Mother of Micrus and Noemones and Dion, 
and Theon, and Euphranor, and Hermias ; as 
alſo Agatho, after be hath ſerved two years 
more; as alſo Ophelio and Poſſidonius, the bear- 
ers of my Litter, after they have ſerved four 
years more, I will that they be ſet at Liberty. I 
give moreover, to Demetrius, Crito, and Syrus, 
10 each a Bed and Coverlet, ſuch as Lyco fal! 
think fit, This J — on them, for as much 
as they have expreſſed themſelves faithful in the 
performance Wa uch things as were committed to 
their Charge. As for my Burial,” whether Lyco 
will have it here or at home, ler it be as he will, 
for I perſwade my ſelf, be will do what is ſit- 
ting, -no leſs than if I had done it 75 hen 
he ſhall have faithfully — * things, 
let the bequeſts of my Will remain firm.Witneſſes, 
inus, an Hermioncan, Ariſto the Chian, Eu- 
R 
us, {ai rtius, having wiſel 
all thing appertaining to Learning =/ Humani- 
ty, his Prudence and Diligence extended even 
to the making of his Will; ſo that in that re- 
ſpe& alſo he deſerveth ſtudiouſly to be imitated. 
He died 74 years old, of the Gut. 
— _ 5 — his name. 
The firſt, a gorean, mentioned in the 
Life of Ariſtotle. | 
The ſecond, this Peripatetick. 
The third, an Epick Poet, 
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next place let Bulo and Callinus, and the Ex- 


M m2 


The fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet. 
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RI. I 8 To Succeed: 11 He was 2 7 
the Ifland Czos, famous for à Law, 
That whoſoever exceded 60 years of 

age, ſhould be put to Death, that there might 
he no want of Proviſion for thoſe that were 
more Serviceable. In former time, ſaith Strabo, 
it had. four Cities, now there remain but two, 
; Julis and. Carthea, into which the reſt were] th 

_ . transferred? Paceſſo into Cartheu, Cure ſſus imo 
a S In Julis Ariſto was born. He was an Au- 
Aitor of Heco; and Succeeded him in the Govern- 

ment of the Peripatetiot School as Qcero, Plu- 
tarch and Clemens Alexandrinus affirm. 

He was a great imitator of Bion the Borifts 
nite. Cicero ſaith, he was neat and elegant. He 


n Strabo J. 10. 


wrote. a Treatiſe of Nil, cited by Strabo, and 1 


Amato Similies, frequenty cited by Atbemenus. 


8 ir good againſt tlie ie on cauſed by by Vas 
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Rich Pre ents ſure rg lead SIE 
And 22 fe 8 oul 282 


d in the ſecond of his Amatory ener n. he d Deipn, |, 1 
faith, rhe Ancients firſt bound their hea 


— of the Win for more ornament 


uſed Garlands. 
ertius up the teſtimony. of Pamerius and 
Soficrates 4 h, that all the writings aſ- 


5 to. Ariſto of Chios the Stoick (except the 
Epiſtles) © Sd to . the e their 
Titles, the 


0 Protrepticks $2 2% 
chor Doctrine: galeſirt Diahtuet 6, 
Of Wiſdom, Diſſertation 7. 


4 * deipn. In the ſegond Book of þ his b © Amatery"$im-|  Erotick Diſſertations. - — 
er, he ſanh, that Polemo the Academic advi Commentaries upon vain: glory. | 
ſed to provide ſuch entertainment at Feaſts, as Commentaries 15. 
Tout pleaſant. not only at the Faun, Vur Memorials 3. 
on the morroõẽw. ——- 
c Athen, dein. & In the ſame Bock of his Amat ; Sitviliec, . . Againſt Orators 
* of an Athenian well in years, named Dorus, who| Agr Alexinus's oppofitione. 
wonld be thought 8 - apply the \ To the Dialeflicks ſt 
words of er to _ | -» To Cleanthes, Ep: les 4. 
— . — — — — — 
8 according to SPlurarch, of Platt T He went ts . 2 an Ebaly ons the 4 
ſelis, an eminent Sea-Town of Lycia z dE |rhemans in the 5347 ear, from the building 
413, 16. Ieribed by. Straboto- have three Havens, and |of the City UA upon the 2d year of 
* a Lake belonging to it. He was an Auditor off the 1 40h 55 Gym 5 
Arifto, and Succeeded him in the School, as the ee ee Rhetorick, as being uſed ra- l. Scat. Buy 
= Leh, 0 Caen we thr as an kan than an An. CE 
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D. was Diſciple to Critolaus, and Suc-jed lulu wich Henefly. 


ceeded him in the School, as is :manifeſt 


trom Clemens Ale 
his affertion « W ourchief end, 
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æandrinur, who adds, that in | him, is unknown. Thus far we have an unin- 
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He is ade by 
Gcerb; how long he taught, or who ſucceeded 
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HE 


d Omicks are derived from Amtiſthenes, 
Diſciple of Socreter, who, 
with thoſe diſcourſes of his 


His LIFE. Fo” uK 


ercated of Tolerance and Laboriouſtels, inſti; 
moſt plea- | tuted this Sect. 4 He was born at 12055 hs 6 


, which Father an Arheniar named Auriſtbence alſo, his 
5 Mother 
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ANTISTHENES. 
Mother a Thracian, or, as Plutarch, a Phrygian, |to Felicity, not needing any thing but a $ ocratick 
in whoſe defence, to thoſe who reproached him Courage. Thar Virtue conſiſteth in Actions, not 
| that ſhe was a Foreigner, mb N 1 C — ae many 0 nor 72 „ Fg and 
' the Mother of-the Gods was 4 Phrygian. Fe like; [2s /elf-ſufnouent to Wiſdom : for all, of! Inge 
HT ; wiſe a the Arbengns for boaſting of their [have a reference thereto. That Infamy, e 
| wit. Sr. being Natives, ſaying, they were nothing more equal to Labour, and that a wiſe man ought not to 
| Noble than Snails and Locuſts. b Neither did Govern the Common-awealth according to the Laws 
Socrates the leſs eſteem him; but on the contra- |z7 Fre, but according to Virtue ; That a wiſe 
ry, hearing that he had behaved himlelt valiant- Man, to huuę Iſſue.,may make choice of beautiſul too. 
ly at the Fight at Tanagra, he ſaid of-him, nen, and Love, for a wiſe man only knoweth what 
knew two. Parents both Athenians could ought to be lobẽ d. 
| not beget ſo excellent. a\perſon, He firſt heard | _Divctes addeth tlieſe; That nothing is new to 
EY ' Gorgias che Orator, - whence his Dialogues are] a-w;fe mn; That 4 good man deſerveth Love, 
written ina Rhetorical Stile, conſiſting chiefly in] That Lirtuous Perſons are Friends, That we 
| Verity and Exhortation. Hermppus ſaith, at the ought to get affiſtance in War, Valiant and Fuſt , 
' If mian meeting, he uſed to make Orations in That Virtue is an Armour that never can be taken 
| araiſe and diſpraiſe of the Arbenians, LIhebans,|from us; That it is better with ſome ſew good 
and Lacedememans, before all the Aſſembly. But | men to oppoſe all the wicked,than with many wick- 
ſeeing many of the Citizens come thither, he| ed men td contend with few good. Obſerve your 
reframed. i 7 Enemies, for they firſt find out your Faults, efleem 
Next he applied himſelf to Socrates, and pro- a juſt man more than a neighbour, The ſame Vir- 
: fired ſo much under him, that he counſelſed his ru belongetþ to man and towoman; Thoſe things 
Scholars ro become his fellow Diſciples under] are $0 which are honeſt, ill which are diſhoneſt ; 
that Maſter. He lived in the Piræum, and Went | all rhingg.eftcem ſtramge; Wiſdom is the ſafeſt 
every day 40 Stadia, to hear Socrates. + | Fortificatien, for it will neither fall away, nor 
«Lawrt. Klin le affected even whilſt he was Diſciple to ſ can be heey d; In theſe inexpugnable things we 
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25 eo wo” 
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| Socrates, to go in poor habit, and c once Laying ought to h Forts, by Meditation. | 

| turned the torn part of; his Garment outermoſt, | 4 Ages faith, He eſteemed Pleaſure the, |; ; 

| | Socrates ſpying it, ſaid I ſee vainglory through greate In whence he uſed to lay, 1 bad ratber . © 8 

a hole; or, as lian, do you ule this Oſtentati- he's than be addifled to Tears. | 

| on before us alſo? Wn of IIA p the Opinion of the Cynicks in general I Leert. wit 

d Lert. 4% Upon the death of Sgerates he was the d (not eltge them, faith Laertivs, a meer ne" 

: caſion of Baniſhment to Aus, and of Death to] Form an tfticution of Life, but a true Se of 
1 Melitus; tor Melitus meeting with ſome young | Philoſophy) they were theſe. | 

X Men of Pontus, invited to Athens by the Fame ot] They tou away, with Ariſto the Chian, Dia- 

Socrates, he brought them to Anuytus, telling them |/etick and Mick, and only admitted Ethick , 

he was wiſer than Socrates; whereupon the ſtand-| whence hat ſome! ſaid of Socrates, Diocles ap- 


=- 


ers by in Indignation, turn d em both out of the plied f6 Diqgenes, affirming he uſed the ſame 
City; of which already in the Life of Socrates. |] => apps oy we ought to enquire, 
: | hat Good and Ill 

CHAP. IL 88 1 „„ Di# Houſer Al 
His Inſtitution of a Sell. + They likewiſe rejected the Liberal Sciences; 
2 Laert. Ocrates being Dead, of whom he learned whence Antiſthenes ſaid, thoſe who have acqui- 
1 8 Tolerance and Apathy, he made choice ba red Temperance, ought not to ſtudy any Learn- 
Cynoſarges, a Gymnaſium at Athens juſt without ing, leſt by other things they be diverted. Geome- 
the Gates, as of the fitteſt place in which he #73 likewiſe, My/ick, and the like, they wholly 
þ Suid, might Diſcourſe of Philoſophy. 6b It wag fo took r Diogenes, to one that ſhew- 
called upon this occaſion. Didymus the At he ni. ed him a Watch, It ig an excellent Invention, 
an Sacrificing in his own Houle, a white Dog thag faith he, gg] Supping too late. And to one that 

was by, ſnatcht the Victim, and running away entertain d him with Muſick, 
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with it, laid it down in another place; Dydi. Wiſdom the greateſt Cities doth Prote& z 

mus much troubled thereat, conſulted the Ora. But Mufick cannot one poor Houſe direll. 

cle, which enjoyned him to erect a Temple in| They likewiſe, as the Sr0:c&s, affirmed to be 

that place where the Dog had laid down the Vie-| happy to live according to Virtue,as Antiſthenes Lie 


tim, and to dedicate it unto Hercules, which was] in his Hercules; for there is a kind of affinity 
called Cynoſarges, 5 xurds ag qurabs, Ihe Temple] betwixt theſe two Sects, whence the Stoicks al- 
of the whyte Neg. © Hence Ant iſthenes and his] ſerted Oniſin to be the neareſt way to Virtue, 
c Laert. Followers were called Cynrcks, and by thole that] and fo lived Zeno the Cittiean. 
diſapproveſ their Inſtitution, Doge; Antiſthenes] Their Diet was ſlender, their Food only ſuch 
himſelf being termed A the fincere Dog. as might ſarisſie Nature, their Cloaks ſordid; 
He firſt doubled his old ſordid Cloak, and | they deſpiſed Riches, Glory, and Nobility : Some 
wore it alone | without a Coat] as Drecles af: of them fed only on Herbs and cold Water, li- 
firmerh ; he carried likewiſe a Staff and Satchel. | ving under ſuch ſhelters as they could find, or in 
Neanthes ſaith he firſt uſed a ſingle Cloak-So/- Tubs, as Diagenes did, who Ae was pro- 
crates in the third of his Succeſſions, ſaith, Diodb. per to the Gods to want nothing, and that thoſe - 


rus the Aſpendian wore a long Beard, and carrd who ſtand in need of feweſt things e neareſt 
a Staff and Wallet. : to the Gods. Sonn 


4 His Aſſertions are theſe, That Virtue may They held alſo, aeroring to Anziſtbenerjn 


i 
| | 


22 


d Laert. 
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be acquir d by teaching ; and thoſe F erſons Noble, his Hercule that . Virtue. . be | 
at _ ind fee LET JORS ble, his Hefe 4E chat V irtue may u 
who are Virtudhs. That Virtug war Se ate ioni Learning, ach that it cannot be loſt ; tara H 
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PART VI. 


ANTIST 


HENES 


279 


Lert. Stab. 


eſcaped for one half-penny. 


Being demanded what he had gain'd by Philo. 


Man deſerves to be loved, and never ſinneth, 
and is a Friend to ſuch as are like him, and truſt- 
eth nothing to Fortune. | 

They took away with Ariſto the Chian, all 
things between Virtue and Vice. 


CHAT. UE 
His Apotbegms. 
\F his Apothegms are remembred theſe. He 
roved Labour to be good, by the Exam 
ples of Hercules and Cyrus, one a Grecian, the 
other a Barbarian. ; . 

He firſt defined Speech thus, Speech is that 
which declareth that which it or was. 

To a young man of Pontus that came to be his 
Diſciple, and asked him what he muſt bring with 
him, he anſwered, BSN Ai. N years Keys, x, 
TivaxiSs A ‘, a new Book, a new Pen, and a 
new Tablet, where the word is x-v# is equivo- 
cal, and fignifieth divided(divided * it. 

To one, demanding what kind of Wife he 
ſhould take; If a fair one, ſaith he, ſhe will be 
common; if foul, a torment. 

Hearing that P/ato ſpoke ill of him; it is King. 
like, faith he, 10 do well, and be ill ſpoken of. 

Being initiated into the Orphic& Solemnities, 
the Prieſt telling him, that they who were initia- 
ted into thoſe Rights, were made partakers of 
many excellent things in the next World : Why 
then, ſaid he, do you not die? 

To one that reproached him that both his Pa. 
rents were not free ; Neither, ſaith he, were they 
both Wreſtlers, and yet I am a Wreſtler. 

Being demanded why he had tew Diſciples, 
I beat them away, ſaid he, with a Silver Staff. 

Being demanded why he rebuk d his Diſciples 
ſo ſharply ; So, ſaith he, do Phy/icians the Sick. 

Seeing an Adulterer running away, anhappy 
Man, faid he, how much danger might you have 


e ſaid according to Hecaton, It is better to 
fall among Crows than Elatterers; for thoſe only 
devour the dead, theſe the living. o 

Being demanded what was moſt happy for 
Man, he anſwered, To die in Proſperity. 

To a Friend, complaining he had loſt his 
Notes; Dou ſhould have writ them in your mind, 
faith he, and not in por Book. 

As Ruſt conſumeth Iron, ſo Envy, ſaith he, con- 
ſumeth the Envious Man. 

Thoſe who would never die, ſaith he, muſt live 
Proufly and Fuſtly. | | 

He ſaid, Cities were then peribing, when they 
could not diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. 

Being commended by ſome wicked men; I am 
troubled, faith he, to thinꝶ what ill] have done. 

He ſaid; The cohabitation of concording Bre- 
thren is firmer than any Wall. 

He ſaid, We owght to carry ſuch proviſion along 
with us, as if we ſhould happen to be Shipwreckd, 
we might ſwim away with. 

To thoſe who reproached him for converſing 
with wicked Perſons, So do Phyſicians with the 
Sick, faith he, yet are not ſick themſelves. - 

He faid, Ir 5s abſurd to ſeparate Corn from ibe 


' Weeds, and in War to rejett the unſerviceable | 


Perſon , r 


7 in a Ammon. wealth, not to extirpate 
the Wicked. | 


At a Feaſt, to one that ſaid to him, Sing; he 
reply*d, Do you then Pipe. 

Diqgenes demanding a Coat, he bad him dou- 
ble his Cloak. - 1 

Being demanded what Learnin was moſt ne- 
ceſſary, that, ſaith he, which unlearneth ill. 

He adviſed thoſe who were provoked by. revi- 
lings, to bear it with greater Fortitude, than if 
Stones were caſt at them. 

He derided Plato, as being proud; and ſeeing 
at a Show a Horſe going lofoly tuntag to Plato, 
Methinks, ſaid he, you would have acted the Part 
of this Horſe very well. This he ſaid, becauſe 
Plato at the fame time had commended the 
Horſe. 33 
Anothe time viſiting P/ato as he lay ſick, and 
looking into the Baſin whereinto he had vomit- 
ed, I ſee here, ſaith he, he Choler, but not the 
Pride. 

He adviſed the Athenians to love Aſſes as well 
as Horſes, which they conceiving abſurd ; and 
yet, faith he, you chooſe thoſe for Generals, 
e. know nothing, but how to ſtretch out the 
hand. 

To one that ſaid to him, many praiſe thee ; 
Wi faith he,, what ill have I done? 

To one that demanded(as Phanias ſaith) what 
he ſhould do to be a good and an honeſt man: 
If you learn, ſaith he, of knowing Perſons, that 
the Vices which you have, are to be avoided. 

To one that praiſed a life full of delicacies ; 


cately. e 

To a young man who deſired his Statue might 
be made hand ſomer than himſelf; tell me,faith 
he, if the Braſs it ſelf could ſpeak, what you 
think it would boaſt of ? the other anſwered of 
its handſome Figure : Are you aſhamed then, re- 
ply'd he, 10 be proud of the ſame that an inani- 
mate creature would be? 

A young man of Pontus promiſed to ſupply 
him, aſſoon as his Ship came home laden with 
Salt-Fiſh ; hereupon he took him to a Meal-wo- 
man, and filling his Satchel, departed ; ſhe calling 
to him for Money, This young man, faith he, 
will pay you as ſoon as his Ship comes home. 

hen at any time he ſaw a Woman richly 
dreſſed, he went to her Houſe, and bad her 
Husband bring out his Horſe and Arms, that if 
he were ſo provided, he might allow her thoſe 
freedoms, being better able to Juſtifie the injuries 
it occaſioned; otherwiſe, that he ſhould take off 
her rich habit. 


Company, nor Riches without Vertue. | 

He laid, Thoſe Pleaſures which come not in at 
the door, muſt not go out by the door, but by Inci- 
fion or Purging with Hellebore, or by * Starving, 
ſo to puniſh thoſe Surfeits which we haue incurred 
for a ſhort pleaſure. : 

He ſaid, Whoſoever feareth others, is a Slave, 
though he know it not himſelf. 
He ſaid, No Covetous Man can be a good Man, 


or a King, or a Free-man. 


The occaſion of Surfeits, 
He ſaid, We ought to aim at ſuch pleaſures as 


phy, he anſwered, That I can converſe with 
ſelf. 


Tyrants z thoſe put only guilty Men to W 


rants the innocent. 


Let the Sons of my Enemies, ſaith he, live deli- 


He ſaid, Neither a Feaſt is pleaſant without Stob. Ser m. 1. 


Stob. Ser. 39. 


* Ser. 44+ 


Ser. 50, 


Ser. 33. 


Being demanded what a Feaſt is, he anſwer d, Ser. 85. 


Ser. 1174 


follow labour, not at thoſe which go before labour. 
He ſaid, Common Executioners are better than ser. 146. 
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ſucceſs at the Luctrian Fight: he ſaid, Ihe were | 


like Boys that Triumph when they habe beaten. 

their Maſters. 1 ; 
To ſome that commended a Piper; But, ſaith 

he, he is an ill nas; for elſe he wouls never have 


4% Piper. 
en ſo OR e 


His Writings. 
F his Books, rſaith Laertius, there are ten 
Tomes. - b f 
The firſt containing theſe. 
Of Speech, or of Characters. 
Ajax, of the Speech of Ajax. 
Ulyſtes or of Ulyſſes. 
An Apology for Oreſtes. 
Of Lawyers. 
Hographe, or Defias, or Iſocrates. 
Againſt Iſocrates's Apes vesv. 
he | ſecond Tome. 
Of the Nature of Animals 
F Procreation of Children, or 
. r1age, Erotick. Bn: 
Of Sophiſts, Phy/iog 
Of Juſtice an 


2 3. 

Of Theognis, 

| The third Tome. 
Of Good. 7 
Of Fortitude. . . 

Law, or of Policy, _ $9 
Law, or of Fair and Fuſt. 
Of Freedom and Servitude. 
Of Faith. 
Of -a Guardian, or of Truſting. 
A Vittory; Oeconomicks. 

* e fourth Tome. 


Plut. uit. Per. 


of Mer. 
nomicſ . I 
rtitude, Protreptick 


Cyrus. n 
Hercules the greater, or of Strength. 
RE The fifth Tome. | 
Cyrus, or of « Kingdom. 
NN 
The /ixth Tome. | 
Truth. . - 
Of Diſſertation, Anti=Logick. 
Sathon, of Contradiflon 3. 
Of Dialettick. __ : 
I The ſeventh Tome. 
Of Diſcipline, or of Names 5. 
Of Dying. ONSITE | 
Of Life and Deatb. 
Gf things after Death. © 
Of the uſe of Names, or Eriſtick. 


| | 
under his name to this effect. 


are they ſuch, being thus obtained; nor can a mul. 
[ou are in love with Pleaſure,” and aim at 


this cauſeth Madneſs, that Fay tt. So 


. [ſo much ſhall you be better than you are in theſe 


— 


y 1 


great number whereof Iimon derides, calling 


him an ingenious Trifler. 


of a virtuous Perſon, to be able to acquire much 


| H died, faith Laert ius, of ſickneſs. As he lay 


r . ̃ ͤ!1—. —— DD : 4 
280 ANTISTHENES, Pa xr. VM 
er. 171. He faid, We ought to wiſh our Enemies all good Of Injuftice or Impiety. 
* things but 1. titede, for that they poſſeſs wal of Cakes 4 | 
fall into the hands © the Vaftor, not the owner. | 0 1 pie. 
10 113. Him that contradiftethy he ſaid, we muſt not a. lea = ** 
* gain contraditt but inſtrutt ;, for a mad man is not n e ninth Tome. 
cured by another's growing mad amn. the Meise. 1 
Plat. rep. Stic. He ſaid, A man ſhould always have in readineſs of o inerva's wand, or of Telemachus, 
Hh. Wits or a Rope. y Helena and Penelope. | 
Plut. vie. He. Seeing the Teber, much exalted with their Proteus. 


be Cyclops, or of Ulyſſes. | 
of #4 os of Wine, or of Drunkenneſs, 

or of the Cyclops. © 
07 Circe. 8 

Of Amphiaraus. © 

Of Ulyfles and Penelope. 

Of the Dog. a 
Ts The tenth Tome. 

Hercules, or Midas. 

Hercules, or of Prudence, or of Strength. 

The Maſter, or Lover. 

The Maſter, or Spies. 


Menexenus, or of Ruling. 
Alcibiades. 
Archelaus, or of a Kingdom. 


Theſe, faith Laertius, were his Writings, the 


There is alſo'among the Socraticꝶ Epiſtles one 


_ Antiſthenes zo Ariſtippus., 
I is not the part of a Philoſopher to Itve with 

Tyrants, and to waſt time at Sicilian Feaſts, 
but rather to be content with a little in bis own 
Country; but you eſteem it the greateſt excellence 


Wealth, and to have powerful Friends. Riches are 
not good; neither they were in themſelves good, 


titude of unlearned perſons,efpectally Tyrants,be . 
true 2 — 2 I 5 Ea you to 
leave Syracule and Sicily; but if, as ſome 8 
5 
things, as beſeem not wiſe 17777175 goto Ars 
and cure your ſelf by drinking Hellebore, for that 
is much better for you than the Wine of N 
Hat as 
health and diſcretion differ from fickneſsand folly, 


things which you now enjoy, Farewell. 
The afwer to this Epiſtle, ſee in the life of A- 


CH AP. v. 
His Death. | 


* 


on his death. bed, Diagenes came to him 
and asked him if he wanted a Friend. Another 
time he came to him ꝓvith a Dagger; Antiſthenes 
crying out, who will free me from this pain? He 
ſhewed him the Dagger, ſaying, This ſhall. An- 
tiſthenes reply d, I ſay from my pain; not from 
my life : for he bore his Sickneſs ſomewhat im- 
patiently through love of life. 


Of Imerregation and Anſwer. 
of 
Of * 


Opinion and Science 4. 
he 2. 39 

Interrogation concerning Nature 2. 

\ 8 or the Eriſtick. 
Problems concerning Learning. 

4.3% The eighth Tome. 
Of Maſick. ny Y | 
Of Interpreters, 


. 


7 * 


ci of 
| bert diſcourſe, that he 
what he would. 


22 commends him above all the Diſ- 
ocrates, as being of ſuch acute and 


uy lead man to 
There were three more of this name, one a ; 
Heraclitean Philoſopher, the ſecond of Epbeſag 


ie third of Rhodes, an Orlan. —_— _ 
D I O- 


« Laert, 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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IG 
D Pontus, his Father named Ice ſius, or, as 
others, Ierer; by Profeſſion a Money. changer. 


Computation 
from his Death, which was 2 goth Vear of 


| He was Born (as appears 


year of the 114th Oiym 


his Age, in the firſt 
5 chan) about the 


piad, Hege ſia- being. 
year of the 91ſt 
was firſt called Cleo; 


Is Dialer ſalth, his ds Father trading "ublicidiſts 
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. : 
His HI Parents, Time, Baniſbment. 
OGENES was of Sizopis, a City off Exchange of Money, was 


falſe Money, and thereupon -B But ae 
QGith, Diogenes himſelf di it, and fled t 


with his Father; even Diogenes in his Fables, 
acknowledgeth as much. Some affirm, That 
m ing made Tele he was perſtwaded the 

=_ to go to Delphi or Delzs, the Coun- 

f Apollo, to enquire of the Oracle if he 
(hould 8 that whereto * A amt „af 
e 73 ri w is of ambiguous 
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there died; 
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Signification, TE © alter the courſe of 
Life, and to coin falſe Money. The Oracle af- 
ſented : Diogenes not underſtanding it in the 


Civil Senſe, betook himſelf to Coining, and be- 


ing taken in the Act, was Baniſhed, or, as others 
ſay, fled for Fear. Some affirm, he adulterated 
the Money he received from his Father, for 
which the Father was caſt into Priſon, and 
he Son fled, and coming to Delphi, 
enquired of the Oracle by what means he ſhould 
become Eminent, whereupon he received that 
Anſwer, 
When he 


left his Country, one of his Ser. 


4 
lian. ur. vants followed him, named Manes, who not 


Hiſt. 13. 28. 


enduring his Converſation, ran away from him; 
ſome perſwatded Diogenes to enquire after him; 
who anſwered, Were it not a ſhame, ſince Mares 
doth not need Diogenes, that Diogenes ſhould 
need Manes ? The Fellow wandring up and 


down, came at laſt to Delpbi, where he was]... 
— a if oF 


torn in pieces by Dogs. 


F 
$54 
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How be lived at Athens Ry 


Oming to Athens, faith Lane he : | 
plied himſelf to Antiſthenes, following 


* 2 vr. the Cynical Philoſophy inſtituted by him. a A 


Hiſt. 10. 16. 


| b Plut. 


tiſthenes having invited many to hear him, and 
but few coming, at laſt in anger would not ſuf: 
ter any to come to him, and therefore bd Dio. 
genes Yo gone alſo. Diqgenes continuing td come 
trequently, he chid and threatned him, and at 
laſt ſtrack him with his Staff : Diggenes would 
not go back, but perſiſting {till in his defare. of 
hearing him, ſaid, Srrike if you will, here if 
Head, you cannot find à Staff hard enougb 
drive me from you, until you have Inſtructed n 
Antiſtbenes overcome with his Perſeverance, ad 
mitted him, and made him his intimate Friend. 
From that time forward he heard him. 

Some affirm, faith Laertius, he firſt wore a 
double Cloak, upon which he uſed to lie [at 
Night: ] He likewiſe carried a Wallet, wherein 
was his Meat. He made uſe of all places for all 
things, Dining, Sleeping, and diſcourſing in any 
Place, inſomuch that pointing to Jupiters walk, 
and the Pompæum, two publick places at Athens, 
he ſaid, The Athenians built them for his dwel- 
ling. Falling once Sick, he walked with a Staff, 
which afterwards he continually uſed, as Iike- 
wiſe a Wallet, not in the City, but when he 
Travelled. He wrote to one to build him a lit- 
tle Houſe, which the other not doing ſo ſoon as 
he required, he made uſe of a Tb in the Metro. 
um to live in, as he declareth in his Epiſtles. In 
Summer he uſed to roul in the burning Sand; 
in Winter to embrace Statues covered with 
Snow, accuſtoming himſelf continually to Suf. 
ferance. b A Lacedemoman ſeeing him in this 
Poſture in the depth of Winter, asked him i 
he were not a cold; Diogenes ſaid, he was not: 
What you do chen, replied the other, is no great 


Matter. : ef 3K] 

At firſt he uſed to beg, of which there are 
many Inſtances : He one time begg'd of a Man 
thus, If you have given to others, give alſo to 
me. . If to none, begin with me. 1 


2 


Dionyſius the Cariſian, he ſaid, 


. 


— — — — 


He requeſfed ſomething of a covetous Per- 
ſon, who delaying to give; Man, ſaith he, I ac 
you ts rgeglu not ws ral, Food, not a Grave. 

He requeſted ſomething of a perſon very ob- 
durate, who anſwered, yes, if you can perſwade 
me to it; Nay, replied he, If Iwere able to per- 

wade you to any thing, it ſhould have been to have 
hanged your ſelf. 

Ota Prodigal he begged a Mina; the other 
asked why he begged a. Mina of him, and of 
others but an Obolus: Berauſe , ſaith he, I hope 
to recerve of- others again; but whether I ſhall 
ever have any more of you, the Gods know. 

Being reproached that Plato begged not, but 
he begged”: 12s, ſaith he, he beggeth too; but 


" Cofe in your Ear, 
Leſt others hear. 


4, Having received ſome little Money from d lim us, 
Hiſt. 4. 27, 


The Gods afford thee thy Deſire, 
A Man and Houſe 3 


Alluding to his Effeminacy. a 
e For this Reaſon he ſaid, the Imprecations 4% 
of Tragedians concurred .in him, for he was | 
without any City, without a Houle, depriv'd of 
his Country, a Beggar, a Vagabond, having his 
livelihood only from day to day. And yet, adds 
f lian, he was more vleaſed with this Con- f Var. Hf. 
dition, than Alexander with the Command of 3+ 29+ 
the whole World, when having conquered the 
Indians, he returned to Babylon. 

Seeing a Mouſe, as Theophraſtus faith, run- 
ning up and down, he thence took occaſion of e.L4rt. 
Comfort, confidering it- a Creature that looked 
not for Lodging, and was not diſpleaſed with 
Darkneſs, nor mice as to. Diet. 

He walked in the Snow bare-foot, and tried 
to = = | _ but 8 — 0 5 

He ſaid, he imitated Singing: Maſters, who 
raiſe their Voice too high, thereby to teach 
others the juſt Tone. a | 

The Athenians loved him much; for, a 
Youth having bored Holesin his Tub, they Ai 
niſhed him, and gave Diogenes a new one. 

He uſed to perform the Offices of Ceres and 
Venus in publick, arguing thus : If it be not ab- 
furd to dine, it is not abſurd to dine even in the 
Mygrker place; but is not abſurd to dine, there- 
fore it is not abſurd to dine even in the - Market- 


place. X 1 | 4 , 
h x«ggyer in the publick Forum; I wowld,, , . r it ö 
ſaich he, I could as eaſily” ſatisfie my Hunger. erpiaine h 
i As he dined in the F-7um , ſome that were Plutarch, & 
preſent called him Dog; Nay, ſaith he, you are i. 5% 
Dogs that ſtand about me when I am at Dinner. nr 
reproached for feeding in the open Fo- 
the Forum, ſaith he, 7 grew Hungry. 
Being reproach'@thar hedrank in a Victualing- 
houſe; And ina Barber s ſhop, ſaith he, Iam ſhaved. 
He lived without any- Servant. Being de- 


aud nope whether he would have a Maid- 
Sevant} ora Man, he ſaid, neither; Who then, 
our 


ariliygred the other, ſhall carry you out to 
| E584 ve 


pT VII. 


TO 


___ 1 


—— 


r 


Alex. 


e Plut. Vit. 


grave when | you die? Diogenes replied, he that 
wants a Houſe ? . 


Ct. — 
* 


— — 
— 
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CE FAME 
How he lived at Corinth. 


IN his old age he took a Voyage to gina, 


but was by the way taken by ſome Pi- 
rates, the name of whoſe Captain was Scrrpt- 
las. They carried him to Cree, and there ex- 
poſed him to Sale; they asked him what he 
could do; he anſwered, be could command Men; 
and to the Cryer, he ſaid, If any Man wants a 
Maſter, let him buy me. Offering to fit down, 
they would not ſufter him, (it being the Cuſtom 
of ſuch as were to be fold for Slaves, to leap 
up and down) Tie no matter for that, ſaith he, 
F:ſhes are ſold which way ſoever they lie; adding, 
he wondred that Men, being to buy a Pot or 
Veſſel, examine it curiouſly on the inſide; but 
if a Man, they are ſatisfied with his look, and 
outſide. Pointing to a Corinthian richly attir'd 
that paſſed by, named Xenzades, Sell me, faith he, 
to that Man, for he wants a Maſter. To Xema- 
des as ſoon as he had bought him, he ſaid, Be 
ſure you do as I command you, he aniwered in the 
common Proverbial Verſe. 


The Springs of. Rivers upwards run. 


Diogenes reply'd, if being ſick you had bought 
a Ph fician, would you obey his advice, or 
would you ſay as before, The Springs of Rrvers 
upwards vun. 

His Friends, according to Cleomenes, offered 
to redeem him;but he told them they were fools, 
for Lyons were not Slaves to their Keepers, but 
the Keepers to the Lyons, for the, property 
of Servitude is to fear, and Men fear Beaſts. 

b Xeniades having bought him, carried him 
to Corinth, c asked him what he would do; he 
anſwered, he knew how ro command free per. 
ſons. Acniades wondring at his anſwer, ſer him 
at Liberty, and delivered his Sons to his Charge, 
ſaying, take then my Children, and command them. 
He put the Government of his Family alſo in- 
to his hands, which he acquitted himſelf of ex. 
cellently well in every thing, in ſo much that Xe- 


niades ſaid, he had brought a good Genius ito his | 


Houſe. | 
Hedid not ſuffer the young men that were un- 
der his charge, to exerciſe themſelves as Wreſt- 


lers, but only till they were warm, and for their 


health ſake. He taught them many ſayings of 
Poets by heart, and ſome of his own; and that 
they might more eafily remember the full ſum 
of Learning, he made a brief Collection thereof. 
He taught them at home to Miniſter, uſing thin 
Diet, and drinking Water, to go negligently in 
Habit, ſhaven, without Coats, without Shooes, 
and ſilent, looking upon themſelves as they went. 
He brought them up likewiſe to Hunting. On 
the other fide, they took great care of Diagenes, 


and recotnmended him to their Parents. 


e When Alexander was upon expedition a- 
gainſt the Per ſians, many Philoſophers came o 
ſalute him; the ſame duty he expected from Dio- 
genes, who was at that time at the Cancum, a 
GymNaſium in Corinth, where he lived idly, not 


mind ing Alexander. Alexander therefore went 
and found him our, fitting in the Sun; he roſe a 
little to look upon the great Crowd of People 
that came along with Alexander, who ſaluting 
him; asked Diogenes what he would ' defire of 
him, he anſwered, that you would ſtand aſide a lit- 
tle from betwixt me and the Sun. Hereat Alexan- 
der was ſo ſurpriſed, and ſo much admired his 
high Mind, that his Attendants in returning 
laughing thereat; but I, ſaid he, were Inot A/ex- 
ander, would chooſe to be Diogenes. 


— 4 7 


C HA FP. IV. 
His Philoſophy. 


a ND concerning Opinions, he ſaid, there , Zee. 


is a twofold Exercitation, one Spiriuul, 

the other Corporea/; if in the firſt of theſe we 
employ our ſelves conſtantly, frequent phantafies 
will occur, which faciliate the performance of 
Vertue; the one cannot be without the other, a 
good habit and ſtrength being neceſſary both in 
reſpect of the Soul and the Body. 

hat Virtue is eaſily acquired by exercitation, 
he argued, in as much as in the Mechanick Arts 
and others, that Artiſts by practice quickly arrive 
at an extraordinary readineſs therein, and Wreſt- 
lers and Muſicians excel one another accord ing 
to the continual pains they take therein one 
more than another; and if they ſhould have ta- 
ken the ſame pains about their Souls, it would 
not have been unprofitably and imperfectly em- 
ployed. 

He ſaid, Nothing in Life can be rightly done 
without exercitation; and that exercitation could 
maſter any thing; fot whereas men ſhould 
chuſe Natural Labours, whereby they might live 
happily ; they on the contrary make choice of 
the unprofitable, and through their..own Folly 
are in continual miſery. For even the contempt 
of Pleaſure, it we accuſtom our ſelves thereto, 
will be moſt pleaſant; and as they, who inure 
themſelves to a voluptuous lite cannot he taken 
oft it without much trouble and grief; ſo they 
who exerciſe themſelves in a contrary, manner, 
with as great eaſe contemn even the pleaſures 
themſelves. + * | - rs 41574 
He aſcribed not ſo much to Law as to Nature, 
he affirmed that he followed the ſame courſe of 
Life with Hercules, preferting nothing before 
Liberty. - ; | wut og: 23d04. 248) 

He aſſerted that all things belong tg the Wiſe; 
arguing thus; A things belong t10:4he Geds, the 
Gods are Friends to Wije Perſons, all things-are 
common amongſt Friends; theretore all things be- 
long the Wiſe. 4. 07 21-2 

As concerning Law, he held that without it 
a Commonwealth could not be ordered; for, 
ſaith he, Without a City there cannot be any pro- 


8 of Cinil things ;, a City is a Civil thing 5 of Law 


without. a City there is no profu, - therefore Law 


is (Ji. : 


He derided NO, Glory, and the like, ſay- 
ing, they were the Ornaments or Veils ot Wick- 
edneſs, and that only a right Commonwealth 
ought to be honoured,.,. ;- WAY, 

He held that there ought to be a Community 


of Women, conceiving Marriage to be nothing, 


Nn 2 and 
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4 Laert. 


b Stob. Ser. 
133. 


whereat a great many gathered together, whom 


and that every Man and Woman mi enjoy 
one 14 they pleaſed themſelves, and 


conſequently that all Children ſhould be in 
common. we | pF 

He held that it was not unlawful to take any 
thing out of a Temple, or to feed upon living 
Creatures ; neither was it impious to eat Man's 


Fleſh, as a ed by the Practice of other Na. 
tions; addiag that ings are in all and by 
all: in Bread there is Fleſh, in Fleſh Bread; 


the remainders of Fleſh and Bread being infinu- 
ated by occult paſſages into other Bodies, and e. 
vaporating in like manner. This Laertius cites out 
ofa Tragedy of his named ThyeRtes, if faith he, 
that Tragedy belong to him, and not rather to 
Philiſcus or Paſiphon. 

Muſick, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and the like; 
he rejected as unprofitable and nnneceſlary. 


m_ 


1 


CHAP,.Y: 
His Apothegaze. 


a E was very acute, faith Laertiut in deri- 
ding others. He faid Euclid's School 
vas not x, but x, not a School, but Anger, 
for the Dialecticks affected Litig ious diſpute. 
He faid Plato's School was not Juen, but la- 

Jeie q, not an Exercitation, but Conſumption. 
He ſaid, when, he look d upon Pilote, Phyſi- 
cians and Philoſophers, Man was the wiſeſt of 
all Creatures; but when he looked upon Inter- 
preters of Dreams, Prophets, or Perſons puffed 
up with Wealth or honours, nothing is more fool- 

ith than Man. | | 
He faid, that he often found it convenient 
in Life to haveready an Anfwer, or a Rome 

At a great Feaſt, ſeeing Plato eat Ulives 
Why, faith he, you being a Wiſe Man, and. go- 
ing to Sicily for ſuch Entertainments, did you not 
enjoy them? He anſwer d, by the Gods, Diagenec, 
I ted upon Olives there likewiſe as well as up- 
on other things. Diogenes replied, why then need - 
ed you to have gone to Syracuſe, were there no 
Olives at that time in Artica,? This Phavorinus 
aſcribes to Ariſtippus, adding, that as he was 
eating Figs, he met him, and ſaid, Taſte; the 
other taking and eating; I bade you, faith he, 
taſte, and not devour. 01104 DIY e 
In the Preſence of ſome Friends of Plato, ſent 
to him by Dionyſius, Diogenes trod under foot 
Plato's Robe, ſaying I tread under foot Plato's! 
Pride: But Diogenes, anſwered Plato, how proud 
are yon your ſelf, when you think you contemn 
Pride ? Sotion relates this as ſaid to the Cynick 

by Plato. 346 . 8 
b Diogenes ſent to Plato for Wine and Figs, 
he ſent him a large Veſſel of Wine and Fies ; 
whereupon Diogenes, As you, ſaith he, being 
demanded how much two and two are, anſwer 
Twenty, ſo you neither grant what J requeſt, 
— * what I demand; thus cenſuring 
his Verboſity. . | 
Being demanded in what part of Greece he 
had ſeen good Men : Men, faith he, zo where, 
but good Boys at Lacedzmon. .. Man 
Making a ſerious Diſcourſe, and perceiving 
that no Man came to hear him, he began to Sing, 


— 


- 


he ched for coming to trifles, being ſo ; 
—— to ſerious This 1 
Le faid, Men con in undermining or 
kicking, but none about Goodneſs. .. 

He wondred at Grammarians, who enquiring 
after the misfortunes of Ulyſſes, forgot their own; 
and at Myficians, who whilſt they Tune their 
Inftruments, havediſcordant Affections in their 
Souls; and at the Mathematicians, that gazing 
upon the Sun and Moon, negle&ing what was 
juſt at their Feet; and at c Orators,who ſtudied © l. 25, 
to ſpeak Juſt things, and neglected to act them; 
and laſtly, at coveros Perſons, for diſpraiſing 
Money, which they loved above all things. 

He 5 thoſe, who though they com- 
mended Juſt Men for thinking themſelves to be 
above Money, yet eſteemd the Rich happy. 

He was angry atthoſe, who when they ſacri- 
ficed to the Gods for their health, Feaſted at 
the ſame time contrary to their health. 

He wondred at Servants, who ſeeing their 
* eat exceſſively, did not take away their 

eat. ; | 

He praiſed thoſe, who being about to Marry, 
would not Marry ; who being about to go to 
Sea, would not go to Sea; who being about to 
undertake ſome publick Office, would not un- 
dertake it ; and who being about to bring up 
Children, forbore to bring them up; and who 
would compoſe themſelves to live with great 
Men, yer never went to them. 

He ſaid, when we ſtretch out our hand to our 
Friend, we ſhould never clatch our Fiſt. 

One. bringing him into a new houſe, and for- 
bidding him to ſpir, he = in his Face, ſay ing, he 
could not find a worſe place. Some aſcribe this 
to Ariſtippus. | 

Crying out upon a time, Men come hither 
a great many flocked about him, whom he fell 
upon with his Stick, and beat them, ſaying, 
T called Men, not Varlets. This Hecaton in his 
Chriæ relates. 6 | 

Alexander faid, If he had not been born A- 
lexander, he would have deſired to have 
born Dzogenes. 

He faid, They were not maimed who were 
9 0 and Blind, but they who had not a Wal- 
Et. 7; ? 7 

Going once half ſhayen to a Feaſt of young 
Men, as Metrocles relates, they beat him, where 
upon he took their Names, and ſetting them 
down in a Parchment-Roll, he wore it at his 
Breaſt, whereby being known, they were teyiled 
1 0 h h F th [ 

He 1a1d, he was the Dog of the praiſed, but 
none of the Praiſers Hp. ind of 200 him. 

To one ſaying, At the Hyrbian Games I over- 
came Men; No, faith he, I the Men, you the 
Slaves. „„ O1 EP +> 

To thoſe who faid to him, You are now old, 
take your Eaſe ; What, ſaith he; if I were to run 
a Race, ſhould Igive over when I were ahnoſt at 
the end, or rather conteſt with greater Courage ? 

Finding Demoſthenes the Orator at Dinner in 
a common Victual ling houfe, who alhatn'd would 
have ſtolen away; Nay, faith he, you ate now 
the more Popular. Elan relates it thus, Dio- 
genes being at Dinner a common Victualling- 
houſe, and Ring Pepe pals by, invited 

nes refuſing; Do you think it, 


| him in, Demoft 


faith 


% 


* 


VIE 
* 


PART 


Aich Diogenes, a. diſparagement to dine here, | 
when your Maſters dine 
Meaning the common People, to hom Orators 


are but Servants. 


To ſome Strangers who were deſirous to ice 
Demoſthenes, pointing to him with his middle 
Finger; this, ſaith he, is he that leads the 4. 
thenians. | 0 * 

In reproof to one who had thrown away his 
Bread, and was aſhamed to take it up again, he 
tied a ſtring about the neck ofa Bottle, and drag- 

d it after him through the Cerameh. _ 

He ſaid moſt Men were mad Pr eter digitum, 
all but the Finger; if any man. ſhould walk 
pointing with his middle Finger, he will be 
thought mad; if his Fore-finger, not 10.» 

He ſaid the moſt precious things were ſold 
cheapeſt, and ſo on-the contrary z for a Statue 


will colt 3000 pieces of Silver, a peck of 


Wheat, two pieces of Brals. | 

To one who came to him to ſtudy Philoſophy, 
he gave a Fiſh, and bid him follow him; the 
other aſhamed, threw it away, and departed: Not 
long after, meeting the ſame Perſon , he laugh- 
ing, laid, The Friendſhip betwixt you and me 
was broke off by 4 Fiſh. Diocles relates it thus 
One ſaying to him, Command me, Drogenes ; he 
gave him a Penniworth of Cheele to bring af. 


ter him, the other 1efufing to carry it, Our 


ifolved. 


| n faith he, a penny worth of Cheeſe 
aath d | 
Se 


IJ. fee Land. 


eing a Boy drink Water in the hollow of 
his hand, he took his little cup out of his Wallet 
and threw it away, ſaying, Ihe boy out- 
went him in Frugarity. He threw away his Diſh 
alſo, ſeeing a Boy that had broken his, ſupping 
up hisBroth in the ſame manner. 
Seeing a Woman proſtrate her ſelf unhandſom 
y in Prayer, and deſirous to reprove her ſuper- 
ition, as Zoilus the Pergæan reports, came to 
her; and ſaid, Are you not aſhamed, Woman, 
that 850 who ſtar ds behind you ( for all things 
ate full of him} ſhould ſee you in this unde- 
cent poſture? NE. b itt 
He faid, ſuch as beat others, ought to be- 
conſecrated to A culapius, the God ob hirurgery. 
He ſaid, Againſt Fortune we muſt oppoſe Cuu. 
rage; ac nature, Lato; againſt paſfion, Reaſon, 
In the Caneum, Alexander ſtanding by him, 
as the Sun ſhone, ſaid to him, Ask of me what 
thou wilt ; he anſwered, Do not ſt and between 
me and the Sun. RON Nan Nadiats | 4 
tedious, Diſcourſe, and 
ra Blank Leaf at the end of 
good Courage Friend, ſaith he, 


One reading go 
coming at laſt 
the Book, Be 0 

To one proving by the horzed Sy llogiſmn that 
he had Horns, he teeling, on his Forehead, But I, 
faith he, feel none. In like manner another main- 
taining there was no ſuch thing as motion, he 
roſe up and walked. To one diſputing concern- 
ing/Meteors, How long is it, ſdith he, ſince you 
came. from Heavens: 1\ v1 + © 
A wicked Man having written over the door 
of his Houſe, Let no ill thing enter Bere: Which 
way then, faith he, muſt the Maſter come in? 
le anointed his Feet with ſweet Unguents, ſay- 
ing, the ſcent went from the crown of his head 
into the Air, but from his Feet to his Noftrils. 


Io ſome 4 henians, that perſwaded him to 


here every day? all 


Epaminondas? 


de initiated into ons Religious Myfterics, 


it Ageſilaus and Epaminon- 
Bogs, and the common 
People that are inimated, live. in the Bleſſed J. 


lands. Or as Plutarch, hearing theſe Verſes of 
Socrates: 


Thrice 4% they 
Who do theſe Myſteries ſurvey : 
They only after Death are Bicft, 


What, faith he, ſcall Patœcion the Thief be in 
better condition (becauſe he was initiated ) than 


- 


Al miſeries pur ſue the reſt. 


Mice coming to him as he was at dinner; 
Lee, ſaith he, Diogenes a/ſo maintaineth Paraſites. 
4 Diogenes being preſent at a diſcourſe of 
Plato's, would not mind it; whereat Plato angry, d Alia var, 
ſaid, Thou Dog,why mindſt thou not? Dzoge- hilt. 14. 33. 
nes unmoved, anſwered, 1et I never return to 
the place where I was ſold, as Degs do, alluding to 
Plato's Voyage to Sicily. 
Returning from a Bath, one asked him, if 
there were many Men there? He ſaid, No: The 


other asking him, if there were much company; 
he ſaid, there was. | 


Plato defining Man 2 two-foored Animal with- 
out Wings, and this definition being approved; 
Drogenes took a Cock, and plucking off all its 
Feathers, turned it into P/ato's School, ſaying, This 
is Plato's Man; whereupon to the definition 
was added, Having broad Nails, | 

Io one demanding at what time he ſhould 
Dine, If thou art Rich, faith he, when thou 
wilt ; if Poor, when thou canſt, 

Ar Megara, ſeeing their Sheep with thick 
Fleeces, and their Children almoſt naked; 1: is 
better, ſaith he, to be the Sheepof a Megarzan, 
than bis Sun. 

I To one, who hitting him with the end of a 
long Pole, bade him take heed, Why, ſaith he, 
do you mean to hit me again? | 
le ſaid, The Orators were the Servants of the 
Multitude; Crowns, the Boils of Glory. 

- He lighted a Candle at Noon, ſaying, IV 
for a Man, Tre 
Hie ſtood in the Rain without any ſhelter;ſome 

[that were preſent pitying him, Plato, who was 

there likewile, ſaid, If h wil! hew your ſelves 
tony to him, go away, reflecting upon his Vain- 
Sloxy, 

One giving him a box on the Ear, O Hercule, 
ſajth he, knew not that I ſhould have walked 


e Stob, Ser. 45 


'| with a Helmet. 


: »Medigs giving him many Blows with his Fiſt, 
Hay ing, There are 3000 Drachmsſ alluding to the 
fines impoſed upon ſuch Outrages] ready count- 
ed for you upon the Table: The next day he got 
a Ceſtis, and beat him with it, faying.l bere are 
three Thouſand Drachms ready counted for you. 
Iycias an Apothecary asked him, if he 
thought there were many Gods: Ho ſaith he, 
ran I think otberioife, when I taſe you to be 
their Enemy £:Qthers- aſcribe'this to 1heodorics. 
\ Secing one that had beſprinkled himſelt with 
Water; O unbappy Man, ſaith he, deſt thou not 
knato, that the Errors of Life are no more to be 


h d aroay by Vater than Errors in — 
| He 


. 


P15 
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A 


He rebuked thoſe who complained of Fottu le, 
ſaying, They did not requeſt what was good, hut 
that which ſeemed good to them. Shar wi 

Of thoſe who are terrified ' with Dreams, he 
faid, Tow never are concerned'for the things you 
do waking,- it what you fancy in your ſleep you 
make your greuteſt buſineſs. | 

At the O'ympick Games the Cryer pro- 
claiming, Dioxippus hath overcome Men; he 
Slaves, laith he, but I mean. | | 

Alexander ſending an Epiſtle to Autißater at 
Athens, by one whole name was £4tblzas, Dioge- 
nes being preſent ſaid, Al hlias from Arblias, by 
Athlias to Athlias, alluding to the name, which 


F Ft Plut. 
| de curioſitate, 


% 


implieth Miſery. IM 
Perdiccas threatning him with death unleſs he 
would come unto him; that ig no great matter, 
faith he, for a Cantharides or Spider may to #3 
much; you ſhould rather have threatned, thut you 
would have lived well without me. | 


| - Seeing a young man doing ſomething, which 


He often ſaid, the Gods had given to Men an | 
caſie Lite, bur that it was hidden from thoſe 


5 4 EA. 


Let bim fee, ſaith he 


3 


that u are diſpleaſed. 7M 
by caſting off your effeminac) fe pu vl! 
© - Of a fbul Bath, wheye, 


n 
Rich he, ſhall they be 
weſhed that waſh here ? , 218 3 


A big fellow that plaid on the Harp, tho? by 
all others diſcommended for playing ill, he prai- 
ſed; being asked why, becauſe, ſaith he, Deing 
an able fellow, he chooſeth rather to play on the 
Harp than to Steal. + 

A certain Harper who plaid ſo ill, that the 
Company always went away and left him, he 
ſaluted thus, good morrow Coc ; the other ask- 
ing why, becas/e, ſaith he, your Muſick maketh 


every one riſe. 


tho#twere ordinary, he conceiv'd to be unſeemly, 
he filled his boſom with Beans, and in that man- 
ner walked through the People, ro whom gazing 
upon him, I wonder, ſaith he, you look at me, and 
not at him. e errand SHR 
Hegeſias deſiring to lend him ſome of his 
Writings, To are a fool, faith he, Hegeſias, who 


who uſed choice diet, unguents, and the like; t Fig not painted, hut real; yet neglect true ex- 
whence to one whoſe ſervant put on his Cloaths, ecitation, and ſeek after the toritten. 


you will not be truly happy, ſaith he, until he doi ppe 
your noſe alſo, that is, when you have loſt the uſe 
of your bands. ' | edi) 

Seeing ſome that had the charge of the things 
belonging to the Temple, leading a Man to Pri- 
ſon, who had ſtoln a Cup out ot the Treaſury,zhe 
great Thieves, ſaith he, lead Priſoners the :eſſer. 

To a young man that throwing Stones at a 
Gibbet, Vell done, ſaith he, you will be ſure to 
1 hit the mark. bean 
15 To ſome young men that coming about him, 

ſaid, take heed you do not bite us: fear not boys, 
ſaid he, Diogenes eats not Beets for ſo hecterm- 
ed effeminate perſons. ] = E 

To one Feaſting, cloathed in a Lion's skin, 4⸗ 

not, {aith he, defile Virtues Liber. 

To one extolling the happineſs of Calliſthenes, 

in that living with A/exander he had plenty of 
all things; nay, faith he, he # not happy, for be 
dines and ſups when Alexander plegſes. \ 

When he wanted Money, he ſaid, he went to 
re demand, not borrow of his friends. 

Seeing a young man going along with ſome 
great perſons to a Feaſt, he took him from them, 
and carried him ro his own friends, bidding them 
to look to him better. 150 

To one neatly dreſſed, who had asked him 
ſome queſtion, I cannot anſwer you, 1aid he, un: 
leſs I knew whether you were a Man or a Woman, 
- Of a young Man playing at Cattabus in a 
Bath, By-how much the better, ſaich he, Jo much 
the worſe. | N * 

At a Feaſt one threw a Bone to him as to a 


— 


g Vit. Athenc. 


his Leg, ae ν,m̃ dels. 


= 


| Toa Tyrant, demanding of him what Braſs 


were moſt dangerous; of W:/d Beaſts, ſaith he, 
Dog, which he like a Dog took up, and litting | 


Seeing one that had won the Victory at the 
Olympick Exerciſes, feeding Sheep; you have 
made haſt, ſaitli he, good man, from the Olympick 
Exertiſes to ibe Nemean, the word alluding to 
feeding of _ 44059 1 | 
Being demanded how it cometh to paſs that 
Wreſtlers are for the moſt part ſtupid fellows, 
he anſwered, becauſe they are made chiefly of the 
Skins of Oxtn an Swine. * | 


was belt, he anſwer'd, that whereof the Statues 

of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were made. This 

others aſcribe to P/ato. - 

Being asked how Drory/izs uſeth his Friends, 

as veſſels, ſaith he, emprying'the full, and throw- 

ing away. the empty, $5 DIA. OT 
A young man newly Married, having written 

upon his Houſe, he Son of Jupiter, Hercules, 

Callinicus dioelleth here, let nothing ill enter; 

he added, A/ffſtance after a defeat, implying it 

was too late, - he being already Married. 

(OM faid Covetouſneſs is the Metropolis of all 

J V1 oy * 3 

Seeing one that had waſted all his means, 

eating Olives, If you had afed to dine ſo, faid he, 

you would not have ſuppd ſo. 

le ſaid, Good men are the Inages of the Gods, 

Love is the buſineſs of idle perſons. | 

Being asked what is the thoſt-miſerable thing 

in Life, he ſaid, an old man ir Want. 8 

5 Being demanded, the bitings of what Beaſts 3 

Et Sto. 

er. 65, 


61. 


— 


4 Detractor ; of Tame, a Flatterer. | 
Beholding a Picture of two Centaurs very ill 


Orators and all ſuch as ſought glory by ſpeak- 
ing, he called 7g:0@9g&Tvs, thrice men, inſtead 
of Teile$aiss, thrice wretched, . vw YO! 
Ne called an unlearned Sheep with 
à Golden Fleece. : 4007 
Seeing written upon the Gates of a Prodigabs 
Houſe, to be Sold; I knew, faith he, being [0 
overcharged with Wine, it ..would Vomit up the 
Owner. \ | Nane. 2 


To a young man profeſſing himſelf much dif. 


| Rich man 2 


) 


pleaſed at the many perſons that courted him, 


painted, he ſaid, Which of theſe is Chiron? the 
2 conſiſteth in the Greek word, which ſignifi- 
eth worſe, and was al ſo the name of a Centaur, 
Tutor to b, . A es BY 
He ſaid, the Diſcour 


N. 
rſe of Flatterers is 4 Ropt 
of Honey. He called the Belly the Charybdis of Life. 
N 1 that Didymo, an Adulterer was ta- 
ken; be deſerves, ſaith he, zo be fut out of his 
name (meating Emaſculated.) : 3 
i Being asked why Gold looks pale; becauſe, 
faith he, many lie in wait for it. 
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Seeing 


f 
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a RT VII. 


you come for Un, 


Seeing a Woman carried in a Litter 
not, ſaith he, a fit Cage for ſuch a Bea 

Fein 
Maſter, fitting upon the brink of a 


Frutt. ; 


Seeing a Thief that uſed to rob Tombs, he 


ſpoke to him in that Verſe of Homer, 


— in now of Men the beſt, | 
Conſt thou to plunder the Deceas't ? 


Sceing 


Awake, 


My Tis oor iudoyle wilageere z Seu rien. 


To one that Feaſted ſumptuouſly, he ſaid that 


Verſe of Homer. 
Sen thou haſt but a little time 10 live. 


Plato diſcourſing concerning Ideas, and nam. 
ing Tele, and xva9)]z, as if he ſhould 
ſay, Tableity and Cuppeity, he faid, Lſee Plato, 
25 Table and the Cup, but not the Iableity and 
| „vou 
have Eyes by which the Table and Cup are ſeen; 
but not an Intellect, by which Tableity and Cup. 
are ſeen. | , 
ing demanded what he thought Socrutesʒ he 
ariſwered, mad. Being demanded at what time a 
Man ſhould marry z a young Man, faith he, not 


-ppeity. Plato anſwered, it is true ind 


pert 


yet; an old. Man not at ut. 


. To one that asked, what he ſhould givehim 


to let him ſtrike him, he anſwered, 4 Helmet. 


. To a young Man dreſſing himſelt neatly, i, 
this, ſaith he, be for the ſake: of Men, you are 


unbappy, if for Women, you are unjuſt. 
Seeing a you 


ſaith he, that is the Colour of Vertue. 


other had not loft. 


Being demanded what Wine he thoughtmoſt 
pleaſant, he anſwer d, That cohich is drunk at 


anothers Coft. 


To one that ſaid, many deride thee; he an- 
ſwered, but I am not derided: As conceiving; 
faith Plutarch, m; thoſe only to be derided, who 


are troubled at ſuch thin 


To one who ſaid, In ill thing: Life, 
aich he, is not an ill thing but an ill Life is an 


ill thing. 0 

755. Ser. 29. 1 As he was Dining upon Olives, they cauf. 
ed a Tart to be ſet before him, which he threw 
- away, ee 4. 


| | 2 42 * | 
Stranger, when Kings approach, withdraw. 


The words of Laius's Officers to Oedipus. 


Being asked what kind of Dog he was, he an- 
lwered, When he was bungry,a Spariel ; when bis 


nt that had run away from his 
ell: Joung 
Man, ſaith he, abe heed you do not ſall in: al- 
luding to the puniſhment of Fugitive Servants. 
Seeing one that uſed to ſteal Garments in the 
Bath; he ſaid, i dαοαν˖wliur j #7 d ifi, Do 
uents, or for another Garment? 
Seeing ſome Women hanged upon an Olive. 
tree; I would, ſaith he, all Trees bore the ſame 


# handſome youth all alene aſleep, 
he awaked him, ſaying in the words of Homer, |. 7 | 
| e - *+» | The Purple death, and potent Fate have ſeia d. 


Man bluſh ; Take Courage, 


” 


SA — n 


that is (belly was full . Maſtiff; one of thoſe which mary 


commend, but dare not take abroad toith them a 

Hunting. n $7 Aron 

Being demanded whether Wiſe Men might 

eat Dainties; AAthings, ſaith he, as well as others. 
o Being demanded why Men gave to Beggars, 


and not to Philoſophers ; Becauſe, faith he, :hey 
are afraid they m 


afraid they may be Philoſophers. WR 

| 0o one that reproached him as having coun- 
terfeited Money; Indeed, faith he, there was 
a time when ¶ was. ſuch a one as you arc; but 


am. 


large, the City ſmall, Mindinians, faith he, ſhut 
your Gates, left your City run out at them. 


he applied that Verſe of Homer to him, 


1 


To Craterus,who. invited him to come to him, 
he returned Anſwer, I bad rather lick Salt at A- 


Meeting Anaximenes the Orator,who was ve 


Fat; Give us, faith he, ſome of your Fleſb, it 


will caſe you, and help us. | 

The Yame Anaximenes being in the midſt of 
a Diſcourſe, Diogenes ſhewing a piece of Salt- 
fiſh, diverted the Attention of his Auditors; 


Anaximenes's Diſcourſe. 


waſh 


you had followed Dionyſius, you would not 
have needed to waſh Herbs; to whom he re- 


4 herbe, you needed not to have followed Diony- 
us. | 
To one that ſaid to him, many laugh at you; 
And Aſſes perhaps at them, faith he, but they care 
not for Aſſes, nor I for them. ; 
Seeing a young Man ſtudying Philoſophy : 
Well done, faith he, you will teach thoſe 


To one that admired the multitude of votive 


eſcaped org There would have been far 
more, ſaith 


ed 1beirt. 

Melian. 
Toa young man going to a Feaſt, he ſaid, 
You will come back Ch:roz(alluding to the word 
which implyeth wor/e) the young man came tv 
him the next day, ſaying, I went and returned 


Others aſcribe this to Dzagoras the 


rition. | 

Returning from Lacedemon to Athens, to one 
that asked him from whence he came, and whi- 
cher he went: From Men, ſaith. he, to Women. 


on a Preeipice, whole Fruit Men taſte not, but 
Crows and Vultures devour, - To 
5 4 . is  Phryns 


be Lame or Blind, but are not 


Seeing aThict that was taken ſtealing Purple, 


Some aſcribe this to him. Plato ſeeing him 
Herbs, came and whiſpered thus to himzIf 


not Chzrox : No, ſaith he, ot Chiron but Eu- 


Returning from the Olympick Games, to one 
that asked if there were much People there; 
Auch People, ſaith he, but few Men. | 
He compared Prodigals to Fig-trees growing 


b Stob. Ser. 
77. 


the time will never come that you will be 41 


Coming to Mindus, and ſeeing the Gates very 


thens, than enjoy the greateſt Delicacies with 
Cratefus,, 


whereat Anaximenes growing angry, Sce, ſaith 
he, a hard ares 1 o of Salt fiſh hath broke off 


turned this Anſwer in his Ear, If you bad waſh- 


who love your outward Beauty, to admire your 
Hearing two. Men plead againſt one another, Suu. 


he condemned both, ſaying, One had flolen, the 


# 


Offerings in Samotbracia, given by ſuch as had 


e, if thoſe who periſhed had preſent- 


> 


Fs 


a—_— 
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F Et Plut. 
de curiaſit ate, 


not, ſaith he, defile Virtues Livery. 


g Lit. Athens. 


Orators, and all ſuch as ſought glory by ſpeak- 


He rebuked thoſe who'complained of Fortune, 
ſaying, They did not requeſt what was good, but 
that which ſcemed good to them. ghar) 

Of thoſe who are terrified with Dreams, he 
ſaid, ou never are concerned for the things you 
do waking,- \'it what you fancy in your ſleep you 
make your gre teſt buſineſs. 

At the Oympick Games the Cryer pro- 
claiming, Dioxippus hath overcome Men; he 
Slaves, ſaith he, but I mean. LT” 

Alexander ſending an Epiſtle to Anipater at 
Athens, by one whole name was. urhlias, Dioge- 
nes being preſent ſaid, A/ hlias from Athlias, by 
Athlias to Athlias, alluding to the name, which 
implieth Mz/ery. + 

Perdiccas threatning him with death unleſs he 
would come unto him; that 1s no great matter, 
faith he, for a Cantharides or Spider may do #3 
much: you ſhould rather have threatned, that yo 
would have lived well without me. 


He often {aid, the Gods had given to Men an 


caſie Life, bur that it was hidden from thoſe 


. 


by caſting off your effeminacy.. 
Of a foul Bath, where, Bien he, ſhall t hey be 
waſhed that waſh here?? . | | 

A big fellow that plaid on the Harp, tho' by 
all others diſcommended for playing ill, he prai- 
ſed; being asked why, becauſe, ſaith he, Deing 
an able fellow, be chooſeth rather to play on the 
Harp than to Steal. | 

A certain Harper who plaid fo ill, that the 
Company always went away and left him, he 
{aluted thus, good morrow Cork; the other ask- 
ing why, becauſe, faith he, your Muſick maketb 
every one riſe. 

Sceing a young man doing ſomething, which 
tho®twere ordinary, he conceiv'd to be unſeemly, 
he filled his boſom with Beans, and in that man- 
ner walked through the People, ro whom gazing 
upon him, I wonder,” ſaith he, you look at me, and 
not at him. | vents She 

Hegeſias defiring to lend him ſome of his 
Writings, To» are a fool, faith he, Hegeſias, who 


who uſed choice diet, unguents, and the like; et Figs not painted, but real; yet neglett true ex- 


whence to one whoſe ſervant put on his Cloaths, 
you twill not be truly bappy, ſaith he, until he toipe 
your noſe alſo, thut is, when you have loſt the uſe 
of your bands. 

Seeing ſome that had the charge of the things 
belonging to the Temple, leading a Man to Pri- 
ſon, who had ſtoln a Cup out ot the Treaſuty, he 
great Thieves, ſaiti he, lead Priſoners the :eſſer. 

To a young man that throwing Stones at a 
Gibbet, Vell done, ſaith he, you will be ſure to 
hit the mark. | A ABER 

To ſome young men that coming about him, 

ſaid, take heed you do not bite us: * not boys, 
ſaid he, Diogenes eats not Beets | for ſo he:term- 
ed efteminare perſons. ] 

To one Feaſting, cloathed ina Lion's skin, 4 


To one extolling the happineſs of Calliſt bextes, 
in that living with Ale, he had plenty of 


all things; nay, faith he, he z not happy, for be | 


dines and ſups when Alexander pleaſes. 9 
When he wanted Money, he ſaid, he went to 
re demand, not borrow of his friends. 15.4 
Sceing a young man going along with ſome 
great perſons toa Feaſt, he took him from them 
and carried him to his own friends, bidding them 
to look to him better. | 
To one neatly dreſſed, who had asked him 
ſome queltion, I cannot anſwer you, ſaid he, un. 
leſs I knew whether you were a Man or a Woman. 
Of a young Man playing at Cattabus in a 
Bath, By how much the better, ſaith he, ſo much 
the worſe. * * 
At a Feaſt one threw a Bone to him as to a 


1 


Dog, which he like a Dog took up, and lifting | 


his Leg, ehe ,Hꝛ a . 


ercitation, and ſeek after the written. | 

Seeing one that had won the Victory at the 
Olympick Exerciſes, feeding Sheep ; you have 
made haſt. ſaith} he, good man, from the Olympick 
Exerciſes to the Nemean, the word alluding to 
Being demanded how it cometh to paſs that 
Wreſtlers are tor the molt part ſtupid fellows, 
he an{wered, becauſe they are made chiefly of the 
Skins of Oxen and Stine. | 

To a Tyrant; demanding of him what Braſs 
'was beſt, he anſwer'd, that whereof the Statues 
of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were made. This 
others aſcribe to P/ato. - 
Being asked how Dionyſius uſeth his Friends, 
as veſſele, faith he, emptying the full, and throw- 


ing away the empty, 


A young man newly Married, having written 
upon his Houſe, zhe Son of Jupiter, Hercules, 
Callinicus 'dwelleth here, let nothing ill enter; 
he added, Aſſiſtance after a defeat, implying it 
was too late, - he being already Married. 
N He faid Covetouſneis is the Metropolis of all 
Evil. h BY 

Seeing one that had waſted all his means, 
eating Olives, If yon had uſed to dine ſo, ſaid he, 
you would not have ſupp'd ſo. 

He ſaid, Good men are the Images of the Gods. 

Love is the buſineſs of idle perſons. 
Being asked what is the moſt miſerable thing 
in Life, he ſaid, an old man i Want. 5 
5 Being demanded, the bitings of what Beaſts 


| were molt dangerous; f W:/d Beaſts, ſaith he,“ Ke Sek 
er. 65 


ia Detrac lor; of Tame, a Flatterer. 
Beholding a Picture of two Centaurs very ill 


ing, he called 7g:o@y3geTovs, thrice men, inſtead 
of reilabdius, thrice wretched, - vi OO! 

He called an unlearned Rich-man « Sheep twith 
a Golden Fleece. 8 27 3 

Secing written upon the Gates of a ProdigaÞs 
Houle, to be Sold; I knew, faith he, being [0 
overcharged with Wine, it would Vomit up the 
Owner. 3 . N . W539 Y, <> TH 

To a young man profeſſing himſelf much dil- 
pleaſed at the many perſons that courted him, 


ainted, he ſaid, Which of theſe is Chiron? the 
Teſt conſiſteth in the Greek word, which ſignifi- 
eth worſe, and was alſo the name of a Centaur, 
Tutor to Achilles. . DEL ee e Bf 
He ſaid, the Diſcourſe of Flatterers is 4 Rope 
of Honey. He called the Belly the Charybais of Life. 
Hearing that Didymo, an Adulterer was ta- 
ken; he deſerves, laith he, 10 be pur out of his 
name (meaning Emaſculated.) 5 N ; 
1 Being asked why Gold looks pale; becauſe, 
ſaith he, many lie in wait for it. 


Seeing 


PANT Vii 


Let him ſee, ſaith he, that you are diſplegſed, 


i St9b. Ser. 58, 
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Stob. Ser. 


Vit. Fab. 


Seeing a Woman carried in a Litter; that is 
not, ſaith he, a fit Cage for ſuch a Beaſt. 
Sceing a Servant that had run away from his 
Maſter, fitting upon the brink of a Well: Ioung 
Man, ſaith he, take heed you do not ſall in: al- 
luding to the puniſhment of Fugitive Servants. 


Seeing one that uſed to ſteal Garments in the 


| belly was full a Maſtiff; one of thoſe which many 
commend, but dare not take abroad with them a 
Hunting. TINY | 
Being demanded whether Wiſe Men might 
eat Dainties; AAthings, ſaith he, as well as others. 


Bath; he ſaid, in 4aoyud]toy # die, Do | arg afraid they ay be Lame or Blind, but are not 
e 


you come for Unguents, or for another Garment ? 


Seeing ſome Women hanged upon an Ulive- 


afraid they may be Philoſophers. | 
To one that reproached him as having coun- 


tree; I would, ſaith he, al! Trees bore the ſame |terteited Money; Indeed, faith he, there was 


Fruit. | | 
Seeing a Thief that uſed to rob Tombs, he 
ſpoke to him in that Verſe of Homer, 


— What now of Men the beſt, 
Com ſt thou to plunder the Deceas't ? 


Sceing 1e y' alle 
he awaked him, ſaying in the words of Homer, 
Artwake * . K 4 N | R 


My Tt; oor d wilaggere iy gu whty, 
To onethat Feaſted ſumptuouſly.he ſaid that 
Verſe of Homer. 

Son thou haſt but a little time to live. 


Plato diſcourſing concerning Ideas, and nam- 
ing 7g«7*(%le, and vuabôhiſſa, as if he ſhould 
ſay, Tableity and Cuppeity, he ſaid, T ſee Plato, 


the Table and the Cup, but not the Tableity and\|whereat Anaximencs growing angry, See, faith 


he, a hard 1 of Saltfiſh hath broke off 
have Eyes by which the Table and Cup are ſeen ; | Anaximenes's D- 


Some aſcribe this to him. Plato ſeeing him 
waſh Herbs, came and whiſpered thus to himz If 


Cuppeity. Plato anſwered, it is true indeed, you 
but not an Intellect, by which Tablcity and Cup 


peityare ſeen ' 


a time when I was. ſuch a one as you arc , but 
the time will never come that you will be as 1 
am., 

Coming to Mindus, and ſeeing the Gates very 
large, the City ſmall, Mindinians, faith he, /hur 
your Gates, left your City run out at them. 
Seeing a Thief that was taken ſtealing Purple, 


a handſome youth all alone aſleep, he applied that Verſe of Homer to him, 


The Purple death, and potent Fate bave ſeiad. 


To Caterus who invited him to come to him, 
he returned Anſwer, I had rather lick Salt at A- 
thens, than enjoy the greateſt Delicacies with 
Cratefus, 

Meeting Anaximenes the Orator,who was very 
Fat; Give us, faith he, ſome of your Fleſh, it 
will eaſe you, and belp us. | 

The fame Anaximenes being in the midſt of 
a Diſcourſe, Diogenes ſhewing a piece of Salt- 
fiſh, diverted the Attention of his Auditors; 


1ſcourſe. 


Being demanded what he thought Sotrares;he you had followed Dionyſius, you would not 
anſwered, mad. Being demanded at what time a] have needed to waſh Herbs; to whom he re- 


Man ſhould marry ; à young Man, ſaith he, not [turned this Anſwer in his Ear, If you bad waſh- ' 


yet; an old Man not at all. 


ed herbs, you needed not to have followed Diony- 


To one that asked, what he ſhould give him | ſius. 


to let him ſtrike him, he anſwered, « Helmet. 


Io a young Man dreſſing himſelt neatly, zf And Ages perhaps at them, faith he, but they care 
this, ſaith he, be for the ſake. of Men, you are | not for Aſſes, nor ] for them. | 


unhbappy, af for Women, you are unjuſt. 


Seeing a young Man bluſh ; Take Courage, 
ſaith he, that is the Colour of Vertue. 


Hearing two. Men plead againſt one another, Soul. 
he condemned both, ſaying, One bad ſtolen, the 


other had not loft. 


Seeing a young Man ſtudying Philoſophy : 
Well done, faith he, you will teach thoſe 
who love your outward Beauty, to admire your 


Offerings in Samothracia, given by ſuch as had 


Being demanded what Wine he tho ht moſt [eſcaped Shipwrack : There would bave been far 
pleaſant, he anſwer d, Thatwhich is drunk at | more, ſaith he, I thoſe who periſhed had preſent- 


anot hers Coſt. 


To one that ſaid, many deride thee ; he an- ¶Melian. 
ſwered, but I am not derided: As conceiving, 


ed theirs. Others aſcribe this to Diagoras the 


Toa young man going to a Feaſt, he ſaid, 


faith Plutarch, x thoſe only to be derided, who | You will come back Ch:ro7(alluding to the word 


are troubled at ſuch things. 7 | 
To one who ſaid, Life is an ill thing: Life, 


Ill thing. | | $4 7 
516. Ser. 39. 1 As he was Dining upon Olives, they cauf. 
ed a Tart to be ſet 


fore him, which he threw 
away, ſaying, Er". Bt | 


Stranger, when K ings approach, withdraw. 


The words of Laius's Officers to Oedi pus. 
Being asked what kind of Dog he was, he an- 
iwered, When he was hungry, Spaniel; when bis 


which implyeth wor/e) the young man came to 
him the next day, ſaying, I went and returned 


+ Hirh he, is not an illthing, but an ill Life is an not Chiron : No, faith he, act Chiron but Eu- 


rition. 
Returning from Lacedemon to Athens, to one 


Returning from the Olympick Games, to one 
that asked if there were much People there; 
Much People, ſaith he, but few Men. 

He compared Prodigals to Fig trees growing 
on a Precipice, whoſe Fruit Men taſte not, but 
Crows and Vultures devour. 


Phryns 


To one that admired the multitude of votive 


Being demanded why Men gave to Beggars, 5 Sto. Ser. 
and not to Philoſophers ; Becauſe, ſaith he, hey 77: 


To one that ſaid to him, many laugh at you; 


that asked him from whence he came, and whi- 
cher he went: From Men, ſaith. he, to Women. 
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biyne the Curte aum having ſet up à golden 


q He jeſt 


on thoſe that give, ſaith he, I bark at thoſe thut ( 
were going out, being asked why he did ſo, This 


: - 
1 Nin * 
r "T6 5 
= 


— "Pier vo 
re 


P 
Statue of Venus at Delphi, he wrote on it; 
From the Intemperance of the Grecians. 3 
- Alexander coming to him, and faying, i am 
Alexander the great King: And I, faith he, an 
Diogenes the Dag. | 
Being asked why he was called Dog: I ſaron 


will not give, and 1 bite the wicked: 


To one that recommended his Son to him, 
laying, he was very Ingenions, and exceeding 
well Educated; He anſwered, Why then doth he 
m_ me s WIS 4 0 
hoſe who ſpeak good things, but do them 
not, differ nothing from à Line for that nei- 
ther hears, nor hath Senſe. W's 


He went to the Theatre; as all the le 


As he was gathering Figs, the Keeper of the | faith he, if rhat I ſtudy all my Life time. 


Orchard ſpying him, told him, it is not long 
ſince a Man was Hang d upon that Tree: And 
for that «Reaſon, ſaith he, I will cleanſe it. 


> El. 12. 58. p Obſerving Dioxppus the Olympick Victor, |but you will force your ſelf 10 be 4. 


to caſt many Glances upon the Curtegan : See, 
faith he, 4 common Womart leads the martial 
Ram by the Neck. 
To two infamous Perſons ſtealing away from 
him: Fear not, ſaith he, Dogs eat not Thiſiles. 
To one that asked him concerning a Youth 
taken in Adultery, whence he was; he an. 
ſwered, of Tegea-z Tegea (a City of Arcadia) 
whereto be alluded, is a publick Brothel. 
Seeing one, that in former times had been an 
ill Wreſtler, profeſs Medicine; What is the mat- 
ter, ſaith he, have you a deſign to caſt thoſe down 
that have thrown ? . | 
Seeing the Son of a common Woman throw 
Stones amongſt a croud. Take - beed, ſaith he, 
you do not hit yonr Father. g 
To a Youth ſhewing him a Sword, given him 
by one that loved him, he ſaid, # H paxaes va 
n qq dioyod | | 
To ſome that extolled one who had beſtow'd 
ſomething on him: Bur you do not praiſe me, 
faith he, who deſerved to recerve it. | 
15er one that _ manded 25 old Cloak of 11 
ou groe it ne, ſaith he, I muſt Reep it; 7 
>< lent it me, I muſt make uſe 7 it. 


To a 1 Perſon that ſaid to him, |/? 


You have Gold in your Cloak, Tes, faith he, 
and for that Reaſon I lay it q under me when I 


conſiſteth in the go to Sleep. 
Alluſion be- 
twixt thoſe 


two Gr, 
Words 


VC oAmerics 
& N he anſwered, A Citizen of the World. | 


Cv. 


Et Stab. Ser. 


\ 


Being demanded what he had gained by Phi. 
loſophy. If nothing e/ſe, ſaith he, at leaſt this, 
to be prepared for all Fortunes.  _ 

Being demanded of 'what Country he was, 


To one that Sacrificed, praying he might 
have a Child, I Pray for a Child, faith he, 
but never trouble your ſelf what kind of Child 
it may prove. he DT 

At an Ordinary; being demanded Money, he 
anſwered the Maſter in that Verſe of Homer, 

Ask others, but from Hector hold thy Hand. 

He ſaid, The Miſtreſſes of Kings were 
Queens, for the Kings did whatſoever they 
would have them. | | 

The Athenians having decreed to ſtile Alex- 

ander, Bacchus; And make me, ſaith he, Serapis. 

To one reproaching him for living in filthy 
places, The Sun, faith he, viſits Kennels, yet is 

not de filed. a N 
Being at Supper in the Temple, they brought 
him courſe Bread, he threw it away, fay ing, 
Nothing but what is pure muſt come within a Tem- 
le. | | 
Pe To one that faid, may 


ſound har moniouſiy, 


do you, who know | 


Seeing an Effeminate young Man, Are you 
not aſhamet, ſaith he, to uſe your ſelf worſe than 
Nature bath done ? She ol 4 made you a Man, 

Wonan. 

8e 
you not aſhamed, ſaith he, to try to make a Lute 04. 
and yet ſuffer your Life to 
be Je full of ee 4 chad , 3 

o one that faid he was unfit for Philoſophy, 
Why 22 lroe, ſaith he, if you tare not for li- 
bing . * Vt 

To one ho deſpiſed his own Father, Are you 
not aſhamed, ſaith he, to deſpiſe him who is the 
cauſe you are ſo proud ? 

Hearing a handſome Youth ſpeak fooliſhly, 
Are you not aſhamed, ſaith he, fo -draw a Lea- 
den Dagger out of an Ivory Sheath ? 

Being reproached for accepting a Cloak from 
Antipater, he anſwered in thoſe words of Ho- 
mer, 

De Gifts of Gods muſt not be thrown ay. 

One that hit him with a pole, and then bid 
him take heed, he ſtruck with his Staff, and 
ſaid, and take you beed. 5 

To one that ſued to a Curteſan, What mean 
you Wretch, faith he, to ſue for that which is 
much better to miſs 2 

Io one that ſmelled ſweet of Unguents, Take 
w_ faith he, this Perfume make not your Liſe 
in 
He ſaid, Slaves ſerve their Maſters, 
ked Men their Paffions. 

Being demanded why Slaves are called 
Ad emed Footmen, becauſe faith he, They have 
Feet like Men, hut ſuch Minds as you that a the 
Dueſtion. * 

ing an unskiltul Archer going to ſhoot, 
5 fat down at the Mark, Leſt faith he, be ſhould 
it ne. 

He ſaid, Lovers are unhappy in pleaſure. 

Being demanded whether Death be ill, Hoto, 
faith he, can that be ill, whereof when it cometh 
we have no Senſe 2 

Alexander coming to him, and ſaying, Do 
you not fear me ? What faith he, are you Good 
or III? He anſwered Good: Who, replies Dio- 
genes, fears that which is Good? | 

He ſaid, Learning is a Regulation to young 
Men, a Comfort to Old Men, Wealth to Poor 
Men, and an Ornament to Rich Men. 

To Dydymo an Adulterer curing a Maids Eye, 
Tate beed, ſaith he,/eſt in curing the Eye you hurt 
not the Ball, [the word xen fignifying both Eye- 
ball and Virginity. | 

To one that ſaid his Friends lay in wait for 
him, hat then is to be done, faith he, if Friends 
and Enemies muſt be uſed alike ? 

Being demanded what is beſt amongſt Men;he- 


but ric. g 


nothing, profeſs Philoſophy ? He anſwered; Ih 
T ſhould but pretend to uch Philoſophy, yet that 
were a Profeſſion thereof. b 


anſwered, Freedom of Speech. 
Coming into a School, and ſeeing 3 
| ; tatues 


eing an Ignorant Man tuning a Lute, Are / Sto. 9, 
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. other for his Voice, and yet no man would do 


Statues of the Muſes, but few Auditors, By the 
help of the Gods, Maſter, ſaith he, yon have many 
Auditors. * 

To one that asked him how he might order 
himſelf heſt, By he cope faith be, thoſe 
things in your ſclf which you blame in others. 

e gave good Counſel to a perſon very diſſo 
lute; being demanded what he was doing, he 
anſwered, Waſhing an thiopian. | 

He went backwards into the School of the 
Stoicks, whereat ſome laughing, Are you aſham'd, 
ſaith he, to do that in the whole courſe of your life, 
for which you deride me in walking ? | 

He ſaid, Men provide for their living, but not 
for their well living. 7 9 

He ſaid, it was a ſhame to ſee Wreltlers and 
Singing-Maſters obſerve temperate Diet, and 
moderate their Pleaſures, one for Exerciſe, the 


ſo much for Vertue's ſake. : 

He ſaid, Pride, like a Shepherd, driveth men 

whither it pleaſeth. 

Seeing the high Walls of Aegara, he ſaid, Cn. 
happy People, mind not the height of your Walls, 
but the beight of their Courages, who are to ſland 
on the Walls, 

He compared Covetous Men to ſuch as have 
the Dropſie, thoſe are full of Money, yet defire 
more; theſe have Water, yet thirſt after more: 
Paſſions grow more intenſe by enjoyment of what 
they deſire. N ; 

Seeing a man make Love to an old Rich Wi- 


this Meflage,it was meat for Dogs ; he anſtvered, 
Tea, but not for a King to ſend. 


that deſerved nothing, as not to give to them 
that do. 


He ſaid, As Houſes where there ts plenty of Se.. 


Meat, are full of Mice, ſo the Bodies of ſuch as 
cat much, are full of Dijeaſes. 


Wine, he threw it away, for which being blamed, 
If I bad drunk it faith he, not only the Wire would 
have been loſt, but I alſo 

Being demanded what was hardeſt, he an- 
ſwer d, Io know our ſelves, for we cn moſt 
things according to our own Part iy. 

He ſaid, Medea was a wiſe Woman, and not a 
Witch,who by Labour and Exerciſe corroborated **© 


Ser. 


the Bodies of Effeminate Perſons, whence aroſe 


the Fable, that ſhe could renew Age. 

To one that profel&d himſelf a Philoſopher, g., 
but * litigiouſſy, he faid, Why do you ſpoil * 
the be / wy of Philgſophy, yet would be thought a 
Philoſopher 2 | 

Queſtioning one of thoſe young Men that fol- 8. 
lowed him, he was filent; whereupon Diogenes, * 
Do you not think, ſaith he, it belongs to the ſame 
man to know when to ſpeak, and when to hold bis 
peace ? | 


Being demanded how a man ſhould live under 


{aith he, not too near, leſt it burn; not too far 
oft, leſt we freeze. 


dows: This Love, ſaith he, is not hlind but tooth. 
leſs. 

Geng demanded what Beaſts were the worlt : 
In the Field, ſaith he, Bears and Lions; in the 
City, Uſurers and Sicophants. | 

He compared Flattery to an empty Tomb, on 
which Friendſhip was inſcribed. | 

Blaming Ant iſthenes for being too remiſs in 
diſcourſe, in regard that when he ſpoke loudeſt, 


he could hardly be heard, and calling himſelf 


the Trumpet of Reproot: Amntiſthenes reply'd, 
he was like a Bee, that makes no great noiſè, yet 
ſtings 3 
e ſaid, Reproof is the good of others. 
A certain Athenian asking him why he lived 
not with the Lacedemonians, whom hepraiſed ſo 


much: Phyſ/icians,faith he, tho they ſtudy Health, 


converſe wih the Sick. 
He ſaid, other Dogs bark at their Enemies, I my 
Friends, that I may preſerve them. 

He asked P/ato if he were writing Laws : P/a- 
to aftirm'd he was. Did you not writeja Common- 
wealth before, ſaith Diagenes? I did, anſwers 
Plato. And had not that Commonwealth Laws, 
faid he? the other anſwering it had; To what 
end reply'd Diogenes, do you write new Laus? 

He ſaid, To give Phyſick to a dead Body, or 
adviſe an old Man, is the ſame thing ? 

To a bald Man that reviled him, I cd not re. 
turn your TR, ſaith he, yet cannot com- 
mend your Hair, ſon leaving ſo bad a Head. 

Toan Intormer thar fell our with him; I am 
glad, Aaith he, of the enmity betwixt us, for you 

urt not *your Foes, but your Friends. 

To one that reviled him; No man, faith he 
willbelieve you when you ſpeak ill of me, no more 
than they would me, if I ſhould ' ſpeak well of you. 

Alexander ſent him a Diſh full of Bones with 


” 

| Seeing ſome Women talk privately together 5, 
he ſaid, zbe Aſp borrows Poyſon from the Viper. 

\ Being demanded what was the heavieſt burden g,, 
the Earth bears, he anſwered, Az ignorant Man. 

| An Aſtrologer in the Forum, diſcourſing to the ger 
People, and ſhewing them in a Tablet the Erra- 
tick Stars: No, faith Dzogenes, it is not the Stars 
that err, but theſe, pointing to the People. 

Being demanded what Men are the moſt ga 
noble: They, faith he, Who contemn Wealth, 
Glory, and Pleaſure, and over-maſter the contra- 
ries tu theſe, Poverty, Ignominy, Pain, Death. 


W _—_——_— 


many goods, he demanded to whom they belong- 
ed; they anſwered to Anaximenes. Is be not 
aſhamed, replied Diogenes, to have ſo much Hou 
Jhold-ſtuff, and yet not be Maſter of himſelf? 

| He ſaid, Vertuedwelleth neither in a rich Ci- $e 
ty, nor a private Houſe. 

He ſaid Poverty is a ſelf-taught help to Philo. 5, 
ſophy ; for what Philoſophy endeavours to per- 
{wade by words, Poverty enforceth in practice. 
verty ; 1 never knew, ſaith he, any man puni 
for Poverty, but many for Wickedneſs. 

He called Poverty a ſelf. inſtructing Virtue. 

To one that reproached him with Poverty: , 
What mean you, faith he? Poverty never made a 
1yrant, Riches many. 

Alexander ſeeing him aſleep in his Tub, ſaid, 5%. 
O Tub fall of Wiſdom: The Philoſopher rifing 
up, anſwerd, Great King, | 


One drop of Fortune's better far 
Than Tubs replete with Wiſdome are. 


To whom a ſtander by reply'd. 


One drop of Wiſdom Fortunes Seas excells; 
In unwiſe Souls misfortune never dwells. 


- 


O o ä Seeing 


Seeing the Servants of Anaximenes, carry ing go. 


He ſaid, It was the ſame fault to give to them 15% 


87. 


At a Feaſt, one giving him a great Cup full of 5% 2g. 


105. 


117. 


126. 


133. 
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183. 
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o 233. 
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To a wicked man Y N him for his = Ibid. 
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Ibid, 
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Seeing an old Woman painted, If tie be for 
the Tol, you are decerved, ſaith he 957 for 1 
dead, make haſt to them. 

To one bewailing his own misfortune, as that 
he ſhould not die in his own Courftry, Be f com. 
fort, ſaith he, the way to the next World is alike 
in every place. Is. - 

Having 4 great pain in his ſhoulder Ahich 
troubled him much, one ſaid to him in de gon, 

ee thy 


| h t die, Diogenes, aH Fee thy! tne ,wiic ; ] 
b om this Miſery? He anſiverd. 7 fa-tbey.thrown into a Ditch, and a little duſt be caſt over 
ſhould live who know how to order; el, Efe; for. b. 5 = 2 =o a Dung-hill, that he might 
' : what to do o ſay, it is a conve-| venent his Brethren. 
2 Bhs 805 58 | lian Aaith, that being ſick to Death, he J. #1.2,, 
He uſed to ſay, Ariſterie;Dineth when Philip f tlire himſelf down from a Bridg which was 
pleaſeth, but Dr2gines when.it pleaſeth Diogenes? near the Gymnatium, and ordered the Keeper of 
At Corinth, ſeeing Dionyſius the younger, who the Faleſtra to take his Body and throw it into 
was depoſed from the Kingdom of Sicily, Ibis the River EH. 1 
zs a Life, ſaith he, you e e e merit Mas . 2 a _ =" of a _ nk raw _ 
er not to live reely and without fear, but Others, that he ſtop'd his own Breath; others 
ther net to Sue mage Pane og that cutting'a Cuttle-fiſh in phces to throw it to 


at home 1 etwal impriſonment. at cutting YRce 
ardent oy or ar Plato, dogs, it bit aſunder a Nerve in his Foot, where- 
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PART VII 
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Ser, 270. and was buried by his Sons. As he lay ſick, Xen- 
ades asked him how he would be buried; he an- 
{wered, with his Face downward z Xenides de- 
manding the reaſon, Becanſe, ſaith he, all things 
will be turned upſide down ; alluding, ſaith Laer- 
tius, tothe greatneſs of the Macedonians, who 
not long before were a poor inconfiderable Peo- 
ple. Some report, that being near Death, he gave 
order that his Body ſhould be left unburied, that 


the wild Beaſts might partake of him, or be 


Ser. 271. 


Al. var. hift. 
10, II. 


2 


Plut. de Exul. 


Plut. qu rum. 
ger. Rep. 


* 


he ſaid. I/ hut 


Plut. de vert. 


*. bath he done worthy commendation, having Pro- ! of 8 5 os Ld ob 2 h 
| 7 et never moved any to- ers affirm he died as he was going to the 
te 5 7 Philoſophy Jo long, ) od Olympick Games: Being taken with a Fever, he 
| Plat, aud. de To one demanding how he might take the lay down by the way, and would not ſuffer his 
der. 


greateſt Revenge upon his Enemy, he anſwered, friends to carry him; but ſitting under the ſhade 


Macrob. Sat. 
7, 3. 


By being Good and Virtucus your ſelf. 


inſieadof a fair Houſe, made me live in a Tub: 


i. 


— 


CHAP. VL 
His Writings. 


'® + the Writings aſcribed to him, are theſe. 
Dralogues. 


4 Of Deat 2 | 
Ichthyas. 1 
The Geay. rgedies 7. 
The Leopard. 
The Athenian People. Helena. 
Policy. Thyeſtes. 
Ethick Art. Hercules. 
Of Riches. Achilles, 
Erotick. Medea. 
Theodorus. Chry/ippus. 


Hygſias. Ariſtarchus. OEdipus. 


Saſicrates and Satyrus affirm, that none of theſe | 


- were written by Diogenes; the Tragedies Staty. 


14s aſcribes to Philiſcus of Ægina, Sccion affirm- 
eth theſe only to have been written by Diagenes. 


Of Vertue. ee 
Of Good. Philiſcus. 
Erotic. Ariſtarchus. 
Ihe Poor. Sifephus. 
The Tolerant. Ganymede. 
Ihe Leopard. Chrid's, & 
Caſſander. Epiſtles. 

CH A P. VII. 

His Death. 


E Died, as Demetrius ſaith, at Corinth 
about go years old, the ſame day that A- 
lexander died at Babylon; which according to 
AElian was the ſeventh of Hargelion, in the firſt 
year of the 114:h Olympiad. 
The manner of his death is varioully related. 
Eubulus ſaith, he lived to his end with Xenades, 


* 


| 


. 


In commending his Maſter A/oſthernes,” he 
would N of him, O, Rich, he made me Poor z, and 


| they fell from words to blows; but the Magi- 


| Inſcription 


of the next Tree, ſpoke thus to them; This night 
I /hall be aVittor,or Vanquiſhed, if Iovercome the 
Fever, I will come tothe Games if not, 1 muſt go 
tothe other World, and drive it away by death. 
Antiſthenes ſaith, his Friends were of opinion 
he ſtopp'd his own breath; for coming, as they 
conſtantly uſed, to viſit him in the Canæum where 
he lived, they found him covered: they did not 
imagine it was ſleep, by reaſon of his great wake- 
fulneſs; but immediately putting back his Cloak, 
perceived he was dead. Hereupon there aroſe a 
contention amongſt them who ſhould bury him; 


grates.and great ones of the City, came them- 
{elves and buried him by the Gate, which leads 
to Iſthmus. Over the Sepulchre they placed a 
Column, and upon it a Dog, cut out of Parian 
Stone. Afterwards his own Country-men honou- 
red him with many brazen Statues, bearing this 


Time doth the ſtrongeſt Braſs decay; 
Diogenes, hon nc er canſt dye, big 
MM ho to content the ready way + 
* * To following Ages 25 deſcry. 


Laertius reckons five of this name; the firſt 
of Apollonia, a Natural Philoſopher. 

The ſecond a Sicionian, 2 

The third this. 

The fourth a Stoick of Seleucia. 

The fifth of Turſis. 


MONIM US 


MI was a Syracuſian, Diſciple to Dio. 
genes; he was firſt Servant to a Money- 
changer, to whom Aeniades who bought Diage- 
nes, often coming, he was ſo taken with the 
Worth and Virtue of the Perſon, that he coun- 
terfeited himſelf Mad, and threw all the Money 
from off the Table, whereupon his Maſter turn- 
ing him away, he betook himſelf to 2 
| - e 


115 111 > | 


MONIM®©O J & e. 


”" eee 


Let. 


ten together above two hundred Talents) he di- 


He followed likewiſe Crater che Cynick, and 


others of that Set, which confirm'd his Maſter 
in the Opinion that he was Mad. He was a Per. 
{on Eloquent and Learned, mentioned by Me- 
ander in his Hippocramus of ſo great conſtan- 
cy that he contemnedall Glory for Virtue's, ſake. 
He wrote ſome things, which at firft appearance 
ſeemed Ladicrous, but contained deep ſerious 
Senſe : as of Appetiter two Books, and a Pro. 
trepticł. 0 dot ad e 


ONESICRITUS. 
Neſicritus was of Ægina; or according to 
Demetrius, an Aſtypalan; he had two 
Sons : he ſent the younger, named Ardroſthenes, 
to Athens, who hearing Diogenes, would not de. 
rt thence. Hereupon he ſent the elder, named 
Philiſcus, who ſtayed there likewiſe* for the 
ſame reaſon. Laſtly, the Father himſelf went, 
and was ſo much taken with Drogenes, that he 
became a ſedulous Auditor of him, as his two 
Sons were. | 
He was eſteemed amongſt the moſt eminent 
Diſciples of Diogenes. Lacrtius compares him 
with Xenopbon: One fought under Cyrus, the 
other under Alexander: One wrote the Inſtitz- 
tian of Cyrus, the other the Praiſe of Alexander: 
Their Stiles alſo were very like, 


CRATES 
Rates was a Theban, Son of Aſcandas : He 
was likewiſe reckoned amongſt the moſt 
eminent of Dzogenes's Diſciples: yet Hippobo- 
tus ſaith, he was not a Diſciple of Diogenes, 
but of Bryſo the Achæan. 

' He flouriſhed about the 1 137h Olympiad : An- 
ziſtbenes, in his Szcce/ſions, Taith, that being at 
a Tragedy where Te/ephus was repreſented, car. 

ying a Basket in a ſordid condition, he betook 


himlelf to the Cynical Philoſophy, and felling 
all his Eſtate, (for he was very Rich, having got: 


—_ 


ſtributed it amongſt the Citizens, and was ſo 
conſtant a Profeflor of this Philofophy, that 
Philemon, the Comick Poet, takes notice there- 
of in theſe words. 


By bim in Summer a thick Coat was Worn. © 
In Winter-time (ſo temperate) a torn. 


Diocles ſaith, Diogenes perſwaded him to part 
with his Eſtate, and to throw all the Money he 
had left into the Sea: and that the Houſe of Ca- 
tes was from Alexander, that of Hipparchia his 
Wife, from Philip. Some of his near Friends that 
came to him to diſſwade him from this courſe of 
Life. he beat away, for he was of a reſolute ſpirit. 

Demetrias the Magnetian, iaith, he depolited 
ſome Money in the hands of a Banquier, with 
this condition. that if his Sons betook themſelves 
to any Civil Employments, it ſhould be repaid | 
again. ; bur, if to r it ſhould be diſtri- 
buted amongſt the People, for as much as a Phi- 
loſopher ſtands in need of nothing. 

ratoſthenes relates, that having a Son named 
Paſicles, By his Wife Hipparchia, as ſoon as he 


— COR 
— 


houſe of a youhg maid that was his llave, Nr 
ing, This is a hereditary mattimony to Jau: but 
thoſe who commit adultery, are, according to 
the Tragedians, puniſhed with baniſhment or 
death; Thoſe who keep Concubines were, ac- 
cording to the Comedians, by luxury and drun- 
kennels, tranſported to madneſs. 
Paſicles, the Diſciple to Euclid was his brother. 
He faid, tis not poſſible to find à man Withour 
a fault, for, in every Pomgranat there Balea 
one grain corrupt. N 
Having diſpleaſed Nicodrojus 
beat 1 and blew ; wher 
a piece of paper on his Forehead, wherein Was 
written, Nicodromus did this. © nen 
He was exceedingly invective againſt common 
women. . | 
He reproved Pemetriur Phalerius for ſending 
bread and wine to him, ſaying, I wiſh the fon. 
tains alſo produc d bread intimating, thas he li- 


a Lutiniſt, he 
cupon he paſted 


ved with water. 


The Athenian Magiſtrates blamed him for 
wearing a long robe; bw1ill pero you,” Theophraf 
ſtus, ſays he, in the ſame attire; which they not 
believing, he brought them to a Barber's hop, 
where he was fitting to be trimmdGq. 

At Thebes, being beaten by the Maſter of the 
Gymnaſum ; or, as others, at Coriutb by En. 
thicrates, he laughed, ſaying, VA 

He by the foot him drew, 

And ver tbe threſhold the io. oy 

Zeno in his Chris faith, he ſowed a ſheep- 
Skin upon his cloak, to appear the more defor- 
med. He was of a very unhandſome 160k; and 
whilſt he diſcourſed, laughed. 1 

He uſed to lift up his hands and ſay, Be of good 
courage, Grecians, both for the eyes and all other 
parts, for you ſhall ſoon ſee theſe deriders ſur- 
priſed by ſickneſs, and proclaiming you bappy, 
blame their own flothfulneſs. | 


He ſaid, we ought ſo long to ſtudy Philoſo- 
phy, until the leaders of the Army ſeem to be 


Horſe-drivers. 

He ſaid, they who lived with Flatterers, were 
forſaken perſons, living like ſheep amidſt wolves, 
not with thoſe who wiſh'd them well. 


Perceiving he drew nigh to death, he looked 

upon himlſelt, ſaying, 
And doſt thou go, old Friend, 
To the next World, thou whom od age doth bend? 
For he was Crooked through Ape. | 

- To Alexander, asking whether he would that 
his Country ſhould be rettored, or not : To what 
end, ſaith he, ſeeing there will come perhaps ano- 
ther Alexander, and = eg it. He laid, Con- 
tempt of Glory and Want were his Country, 
which were not ſubjeU to Fortune; and that he 
was Country man to Diogenes, not fearing any 


body. 
ae into the Forum, where he beheld ſome stb. Ser. 37: 
buying, others ſelling: The/z, faith he, hin 
themſelves happy in employments contrary to one 
another; but I think my jelf happy, in having no- 
thing to do either way. | 
To a young man followed by a great many ger, 62. 


Paraſites: Dung Man, ſaith he, I am ſorry to ſee 
you ſo much alone. 


He ſaid, e ought not to accept gifts from all Ser. 77. 
men, for Virtue ought not tobe maintained by Vice, 


arrived at: mans Eſtate, he brought him to the 


Seeing at Delphi a golden Image of Phiyne 
| Oo 2 the 
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METROCLES, &. 


the Curtezan, 


n, he cried out, This 1s a Trophy of | 
the Greclun Intemperance. 
Seeing a young man highly fed and fat: Un- 
happy youth, faith he, do not fortifie your Priſon. 
ee faid, He gained Glory, not by bis Riches, hut 
his Poverty. fe | Shi 
To one, demanding what he ſhould get by 
1 : Tou-will learn, ſaith he, to open your 
purſe eaſily, and give readily, not as you. do now, 
turning away, delaying and trembling, as if you 
had the Palſey. RNs" 
He ſaid, Men know not how much a Wallet, a 
meaſure of Lupines, and ſecurity of mind is worth. 
The Epiſtles of Crates are extant, wherein, | 
ſaith Laerriz«, he writes excellent Philoſophy, 
in ſtile reſembling Plato. He wrote Tragedies 
likewiſe,” full of deep Philoſophy. _ 
He died old, and was buried in Bzot:4. 


n 5 
METROCLES. 
ME was Diſciple of Crates, Brother 
to Hipparehia. 


tus the Peripatetick, &c. afterwards apply*d 


himſelf to Crazes, and became an eminenr Phi- 
loſopher. | 

He-burnt,as Hecaton faith, his Writings, ſay ing, 
Theſe are the Dreams of Wild Phantaſtick Duth. 


He burnt likewiſe the dictates of his Maſter, 
Theophraſt us. | " 

Vulcan come bither, Venus needs thy aid. 

He ſaid; Of things; ſome are ea / by mo- 
ney, as on ; ſome by time and diligence, as 
Learning: Riches is hurtful. if not rightly apply d. 

He died old, he ſtrangled himſelf. 

Of his Diſciples are remembred Theombrotus 

and Cleomenes. 
Auditor of Theombrotus : Timarchus of Alexan- 
dria, and Echicles of Epheſus, were Diſciples of 
Cleomenes. Echicles heard alfo Theombrotus, from 
whom came - Menedemus, of whom hereafter. 
Amongſt theſe was.alſo Menippus, of Sinopis. 


HIPPARCHIA 
22 was likewiſe taken with the Di- 


I 
H arſe of thoſe Cynicks, ſhe was fiſter to 
Metrocles ; they were both Marionites. She fell 
in love with Crates, as well as for his Diſcourſe 
as manner of Life, from which none of her Sui- 
tors by their Wealth, Nobili 
divert her, but that ſhe would beſtow her ſelf up- 
on Crates; threatning her Parents, if they would 
not ſuffer her to Marry him, ſhe would kill her 
ſelf. Hereupon her Parents went to Crates, defi- 
ring him to diſſwade her from this Reſolution , 
which: he endeavoured, but not prevailing, went 
away, and brought all the little Furniture of his 
Houſe and ſhewed her, Thzs, faith he, 2s your 
Husband, That the Furniture of your Houſe, con- | 


ſider upon it, for yor cannot be mine unleſs you 


«» 


follow the ſame courſe of Life. She immediately 
took him, and went up and down with him, and 
and in publick, oweyivelo, annd went along with 
him to Feaſts. 

At a Feaſt of Ly/imachas, ſhe met Theodorus | 


Much more ſaith Laertius is aſcribed to 


e firſt heard Theophra- 


g 
Demetrius of Alexandria was 


or Beauty, could 


the Atheiſt, with whom ſhe argued thus; if that, 
which it Theodorus do, be not unjuſtly done, nei- 
ther is it I done if Hipparchis do. the 
ſame: But Theodorus, if he ſtrike himſelf, doth. 
not unjuſtly; therefore Hipparchia doth not un- 
juſtly if ſhe ſtrike Theodorus; Theodorus anſwer- 
ed nothing, only plucked her by the Coat, which 
ſhe wore not like a Woman, but after the man- 
ner of the Cynicks; whereat 3 was no- 
thing moved; whereupon he fad. 
Her Webb and Loom _ 
She left at Home. © | 
I did, faith ſhe, Throdozws, and I think Have 
not erred in chooſing to beſtow that time which 
I ſhould have ſpent In weaving, on — 1 
hes.” 


* —— - eo - 


Enippus was a Cynick, a Phænician, by 
Birth, Seryant by condition, as Achaichus 
'- Diocles faith, his Father was of Pontus, 
called Bato Menippus for acqhifition of Riches 
went to Thebes, and was made free of that City. 
He wrote nothing ſerious, all his Books being 
full of Mirth, not unlike the writings of Mele- 
ger. Hermippus faith, he was named Hemero. 
daniſta, the daily Uſurer, for he put out Money 
to Merchants upon Intereſt; and took pawns; at 


laſt being cheared of all his goods, he hanged 


himſelf. WI | 

Some lay the Books that are aſcribed to him, 
were writ by — —— and Zopyrus, Colophoni- 
ans, which being ludicrous, they gave to him as 


a perſon diſpoſed that way; they are reckoned 


th 


Naend's. 
. Teſtaments. | 
| 7437 in the perſons of the Gods. 
Tuo Natural Philoſophers, Mathematici- 
ans and Grammarians. 
Of. Epicure. - It 
| Laertius reckons fix of this name; the firſt 
wrote the Lyd:an ſtory, and epitomiz d Lans has. 
The ſecond this. 
The third a Sophiſt, of Cara. 
The fourth a Graver. 
The fifth and ſixth Painters, both mention'd 
by Apollodorus. © | 


MENEDEMUS. 


Enedemus was Diſciple of Cotes, of 
Lampſacum; he proceeded, as Hippobo- 
tus relates, to ſo great extravagance, that he went 
up and down in the habit of the Furies, declaring 
he was come from the World below to take no- 
tice of ſuch as offended, and that he was to re- 
turn thither to give an account of them. 

He went thus attired, A dark Gown to's heels, 
girt with a purple girdle; upon his head an Ar- 
cadian hat, on which were woven the twelve ſigns; 
tragick buskins.a long beard, in bis hand an aſhen 
ſtaff. Hitherto of the Cynicks. 
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T HE Set of Stoicks had its Original from terwards a hearer of other Philoſophers at laſt in- 
1 the Cynicks, Zeno was the Author thereof, | ſtituted this new Sect. * He was born at Czrti- , 4 
who having firſt been a Scholar of Crates, and at- | um, a Greek Sea- town, in the Iſle of Cyprus, . 
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N PA R T. VIII 


Steab. lib. 
e Suid. 


d Cit. de fin. 


e Plut. de 
TO Stoic. 


f Laert. 


£ Lacit. 


Leet. 


i Laer. 


k Plt. de util. I how doſt well Fortune, & to drive me into 4 
* c:p. ex inimic. Gown or as Seneca, Fortune commands me to 


F Lie. 


A J wit, 


- whereupon he addifted himſelß to the reading of 


Father, who, as Demetrius faith, trading fre- 
- quently to Athens, brought him as yer but very 


b with a lock'd Haven, Inhabited by Phenicians, 


c whence he ſometimes was termed the Pn. 


ciani His Father was called Mrnaſeas, by lome 
Demeas, /a Merchant, whence was Objetted to 
Arno, the obſcurity of his Birth and Country; as 
being 4 a Stranger, and of mean da > 
whereof he was Io far from being aſhamed,ri 


a 


e he tefuſed to be made a Citizen of Arberg, as 


conceiving it to be an'undervaluing of his own 
Country; in ſo much as F when he contributed 
to a Bath in Athens, and his Name was infcri- 
bed upon a Pillar with the Title of Phitolopher, 
he deſired they would add a Ct:zean.. . 
Zeno (as Hecaton and 'Apotlonius Dyrius 
relate) enquiring of the Oracle what courſe. he 
ſnould rake to lead the beſt courſe of Life, was 
anſwer'd, that he ſhould converſe with the dead; 


ancient Authors. Fr. 
5 Herein he w{Wvot a little furthered by his 


young, many Socratical Books, which excited in 
him à great Affection to Learning. * 

i Being now 17. (or as Perſæus 22) years 
old, he took a Voyage to Athens, carried thither 
as well by his particular inclination to Fhiloſo 
ply, as by his Buftneſs, which was to ſell ſome 

urple that he had brought out of Phænicia. He 
took along with him a hundred Talents, and 
having ſold his Merchandiſe, apply'd himſelf 
to 3 yet continued to lend his Mo- 
ney out to Merchants upon Intereſt, ſo to im 
prove his Stock. 0 | 

Some affirm his Ship was caſt away in the Pi. 
r.eum, Which news being brought him to Athens, 
he ſeemed nothing at all moved, but only ſaid, 


Study Philoſophy more earneſtly. A's 
Others ſay, Thar being troubled at the loſs 
of his Ship, he went up to the City of Athens, 


and ſitting in a Booſellers Shop, read a piece of 


Xenopbon's Commentaries, wherewith being 
much pleaſed, he asked the Book-ſeller where 
ſuch men lived; Crates by chance paſſed by, the 
Bookicller point d to him, faying, Fo/low that 
Man; which ie did, and from that time for- 
wald, became a Diſciple of Crates. 


CHAP.-©I.- 
Of bis Maſters. 


Fg E NO thus changing the courſe of his Life, 
applied himſelf to Crates, à being apt ro 
Fhilotopy, but more Modeſt: than ſuiced with 
the Cynical Sect. Which Crates to remedy, 
gave him a Pot full of Portage to carry through 
the Ceramick ; apd perceiving him to hide it, as 
alhamed. with his Coat, he ſtruck the Por with his 
Stick and broke it. Zeno running away, all wet, 


hat, ſaid he, are you running away, little Phœ 


nician? No body hurt you. He made a little hol 
low cover of a Por, in which he carried the Mo. 
ney of his Maſter Crates, that it might be in rea- 
dineſs when he went to buy meat. Thus he li- 
ved a while with Crates, during which time he] 


well. ſati 


dy; adding, that not long before, ſome Poets 


jeſting, ſaid, it was written under the Dog's tail. 

At laſt deſerting Crates he applied himſelf to 

b Stilpo the Megarick Philoſopher. Apollonius b Lars. 
Hrius faith, That taking hold of his Cloak to 
pluck him away from Silo, he ſaid, O Crates, 
the handles by which the Philoſophers are to be ta- 
ken hold of, are their Ears; lead me by thoſe your 
way, or elſe, ibo you 3 r my Body to be with 
you, my mind will be withStilpo. With Stilpo he 
remained ten years. | 

From Stilpo he went to 


| Xen ocrates, being ſo 
with the Inſtruction of thele two 
Maſters, that he ſaid, He made a very good Voyage 
when he was Ship. toren d; tho others apply it to 
his living with Gates... x 
c He afterwards apply d himſelf to Diodorus . 2 
Conus, as Hippobot us avers, under whom he ſtu- 2 
died Dialectick, to which Science he was ſo much 
addicted, that d when a certain Philoſopher of d La. 
that Sect had informed. him of ſeven Species of 
Dialectick, in that fallacy which is called 2b 
Mower, he asked him what he was to give him 
for his reward, the Philoſopher demanded an 
hundred pieces of fil ver; Zeno(ſo much was he 
affected to Learning) gave him two hundred. 

e Laſtly, notwithſtanding that he had made a e rert, 5 
great progreſs in Philoſophy, he heard Po/emon we: 
whoſe Doctrine was againſt Pride; whereupon 
Polemon told him, Zeno, I am not Ignorant that 
you lie in Ambuſh, and come lily into my Garden 
(as the Phænicians ule) o foal emey Learning. 


_ = 


—— — 


CHAP. Ul. 
Vis School, and Inſtitution of a Se. 


Aving been long a hearer of others, he at 
H laſt thought be to communicate the Learn- 
ing which he had received and improved. Tothis 
end he made choice of the Toxian be, the pain. 4 Laert. 
ted Walk, ſo named from the Pictures of 2 
notu, otherwiſe called Piſianactia. Here he 
conſtantiy walked and diſcourſed, reſolving to 
ſettle there, and make the place as full of Tran- 
quility as it had been before of Trouble - , For, 
in the time of the thirty Tyrants, near 1400 Ci- 
tizens were there put to Death. | 
Hither reſorted a great many Diſciples to 
him, who were at firſt called Zenonians, as Epi- 
cure affirmeth, from their Maſter, afterwards 
from the place where he taught, Szoicks, as E. 
ratoſthenes in his eighth Book of Antient Come. 


that lived there were called . Szoicks alſo, upon 
which occaſion the name was very well known, 
He was ſubtil in Diſquiſition and Diſpute. 
He pere earneſtly. with Philo the Diale- 
Etick, and exerciſed himſelf together with him: 
ſo that Zeno the younter admired him no leſs 
than his Maſter Diodorus. i Eat peg, 
He firſt ſeemeth (faith Laertius) to have ſet 
a bound to the looſeneſs and extravagance of 
- | Propoſitions : But of this more, when we come 
to ſpeak of his Philoſophy, which by reaſon 
o its largeneſs, we remit to the end of his 
* | P03 


writ his Bock of the Commonweatth,whence ſome| 
TY | | j 
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CHA F. IV. CH AP. V. 


* That Honours were conferred upon him. Hrs Apophthegmes. 


| O his Apophthegms are remembred theſe : 
ENO, by the Philoſophy which he taught, Of a Man very finely dreſt, ſtepping light- 
and the practiſe of his Life conformableſ ly over over a Kennel; He doth not care for 


to that Doctrine, gain d ſo high an Eſtimation a- zhe Dirt, ſaith he, becauſe be cannet ſee bis 
mongſt the Athen:urs, that 2 they depoſited the Face in it. 0 
Keys of the City in his Hands, as the only| A certain Cyrick came to him to borrow Opl, 


Perſon fit to be entruſted with their Liberties. | ſaying he had none left: Zeno denied him, and MM 


His Name was likewiſe much Honoured by his as he was going away; Now, ſaith he, Cone 
own Country-men, as well thoſe at Cyprus, as; which of as two are the more Impudent. 


thoſe who lived at Sidon. Cremonides, whom he much affected, and (I. 
Amongſt thoſe who honoured and favoured 


Zeno, was Antigonus Gonotus King of Macedonia, at Cleantbes wondring, I have Beard good Phy/ici- 


a Prince no leis Eminent for his Verue than his an /ay,ſaith he, hat the beſt remedy for Tauss 
Greatneſs, much eſteem'd him, and as often as, zs Reſt. | 


he went to Arhers, heard him. He ſent many| Two fitting by him at a Feaſt, he that was 
times to invite him to come to him, amongſt the next him hit the other with his Foot: Zeno hit 


reſt, one Letter to this Elect, alledged by Apol-, him that was next him with his Knee, and turn- 
| ing him to him, What then think you; faith he, 
that you have done to him that fits below you. 
To one that loved the company of Boys, Nei- 
_ | ther have thoſe Maſters faith he, any is, toho con- 
1 Think that Jexceed you in Fortune and Glory; verſe always with Boys, nor the Brys themſelves. 
but.in Learning and Diſcipline, and that perfet He ſaid, that Elegant Speeches were like A- 
Felicity which you have attained, I am exceeded by} Jexandrian Silver, fair to the Eye, and figured 
you : Wherefore Ithought it expedient to write 19; like Money, but not a whit of the more value. 
You, that you twill come to me, aſſuring my ſelf you Speeches which are otherwiſe, he likened to 
will not deny it. Uſe all means therefore 10 | Attick Tetradrachmes,which had a rough ſtamp, 
come to us, and Know, you are not 10 inſtruct me | but were of greater value. 
only , but all the Macedonians. For, he who a his Diſciple diſcourſing many things 
reacheth the King of Macedonia, and guideth; fooliſhly, ſome petulantly, others confidently, Ir 
him to Vertue, it is evident that be doth likewiſe} cannotbe, faith he, hut your Father was drunk whcn 


King Antigonus 20 Zeno the Philoſopher Health. 


. all his Subje&s in Virtuc. For ſuch as is the} you were begot : Whereupon himſelf being very 
Fei 


nce, ſuch for the moſt part are thoſe who Jrve; conciſe of Speech, he called him the "Laſker. 
under bis Government. 
that eat with him, he. cauſed a great Fiſh to be deipn, 
ſet before him, and immediately to be taken a- 
way z the other looking upon him, II Vat, ſaith 
he, do you think your Companions ſuffer every day, 
ſeciug that you cannot ſuffer my Greedineſs once? 


Zeno anſwered thus : 


To King Antigonus, Zeno, Healib. 


anthes fitting down beſide him, he aroſe; where 
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| To a great Eater who left nothing for thoſe Zaert. Athen. 


of ſome young Men. It is manifeſt, that you are 


. Superior to me; of whom, if you make uſe, you 
will want nothing conducing to perfett -Beatt- 


TFT Much eſteem your earneſt deſire of Learning, | 


in that you aim at Philoſophy; not popular, 
which perverteth manners, but that true diſcipline 
which conferreth profit, avoiding that generally 
commended pleaſure which effeminates the Souls 


enclined to Generaſity, not only by Nature, but 
by Choice. A generous Nature with indifferent 
exerciſe, aſhſied by a Maſter, may eaſily attain 
to perfect Virtue. But I am very infirm of Body, 
„e of my Age, for I am fourſcore Tears 

Id, and 0d not able to come to you. Tet, 
I will ſend you ſome of my Con-Diſciples, who, in 
thoſe things that concern the Soul, are nothing 
inferior to me; in thoſe of the Body, are much 


tude. 
8 

Thus Zeno abſolutely refuſed to go to 47: 
210nus; but ſent him his Diſciple Perſæus; 
Son of Demetrius, a Cittican, (who Houriſh- 
ed in the 130th Olympiad, Zeno being then 
very old) and Philonides a Theban, both 
mentioned by Epicurus in his Epiſtle to Ariſto 
bulus, as having been with Antigonus. 


A yonng Man, who queſtioned ſomethiug 
more curiouſly than ſuited with his Age, he 
brought to him a Glaſs, and bad him look in 
it, and then asked him, whether he thought that 
Queſtion agreed withthat Face ? 

To one that ſaid, he diſliked many things of 
Antiſtbenes's Writing, he brought his Chra'of 
Sophocles, and asked him, it there were any thing 
therein excellent? The ether anſwered, he knew 
not: Are younot aſhamed then (replied Zero) if 
Antiſthenes have ſuid anything ill, you ſelect and 
remember that : but if any excellent, you ane [9 
far from remembring, as not lo mind it? 
To one that ſaid the Specches of Philoſo- 
phers were ſhort « Tow ſay very true, ſaith he. 
ſhouldtheir very Syllables be, as much gs ig We 
One ſay ing of Polemon, that he propoſed ſome 
things and ſaid others: He trowning, ſaid, It at 
rate do you ſet upon things that are giben? 
He ſaid, that 2 Diſputant ſhould have the voice 
| and Lunge of a Comedian, but not the Jorudneſs. 

'Fothoſe that ſpeak wellhe (aid,ave yhoidtd ulloto 

a place to bear, as to skilifal Artificers' tote; 
on the oi he fide, the hearer muſt ſo attend bo cohat 
ts ſpoken, that he take no time to cenſure.. / 
To a young Man that ſpoke much; your 
Ears faith he, are fallen into your Tongue. 


To 
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PA RI. VIII 
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a. ſome youth, who ſaid, that he 
thought in his Opinion, a wiſe man ought 
not to love: Nothing, ſaith he, twill be more un. 
bappy to you that are handſome. ou 

tte ſaid, that moft Philoſophers are in many 
things fools, in trivial and vulgar ignorant. 
He pronounced that of Capecia, who when 
one of his Diſciples began to grow, high, beating 
him, he ſaid, Right is not placed in Great, but 
Great in Right. 
Toa young man diſcourſing with much con- 
fidence ; Dung man, ſaith he, I ſhould be loath to 
tell you my thoughts. 


A Youth of Rhodes Handſome and Rich, but 


refraCtory to him; not enduring, he bad him firſt 


fit in a dirty ſear, that hamgight dirt his Gown; 
next placed him amongſt the Beggars, that he 
might converſe with them and their rags, until 
at falt the young man went away. 

He ſaid, that gothing is more unſeemly than 
Pride, eſpecially tn young men. 

He ſaid; that we muſt not only commit to me 
mory 8 and words, as thoſe who make ready 
Some diſh of meat; hut apply it, and make uſe of 
it in our minds. | | 

He laid, that young men muſt uſe all modeſty 
in their walking, in their behaviour, and in their 
garments, often repeatihg thoſe Verſes of Euri- 
Pides concerning Capunexs. 

He was not puſr 7 with his Store, 


Nor thought bimſelf above the Poor. 


He ſaid, nothing was more alienate from the 
comprehenſion of Sciences, than Poetry: and, that 
we need nothing more than Time. | 


Being asked who is a friend? he anſwered, My 


other felf. 


Having taken his Servant in a Theft, he beat 
him; the fellow ſaid, it was his deſtiny to ſteal; 
and to be beaten, ſaid he. | 

He ſaid, that Beauty is the ſweetneſs of the 
voice, or, according to ſome, he called it, zhe 
flower of Beauty. 

Seeing the Servant of one of his Companions 
black and blew with ſtripes; I /ee, faith he, he 
fruits of your Anger. | 
To one that ſmelt ſweet of Oyntments ; Who 
7s 11, ſaith he, that ſmells ſo effeminately ? 

To Diony/izs ſirnamed u- the retra- 
tor, who asked him, why he correQed all but 
himſelf; becauſe, faith he, I do not believe you. 

Toa young man who ſpoke too freely, For 
thisreaſon, ſaith he, we have two Ears and but 
bee en that de ſhould bear much and ſpeak 
ntle. 

He was invited to a Feaſt with other Philoſo- 
phers by the Ambaſſador of Antigonus (accord- 
ing to Laertius of Ptolomy) and whilſt of the reſt 
every one amidſt their Cups made Oſtentation 
of their Learning, healone fate ſilent; whereup- 
on the Ambaſſadors asking him what they ſhould 


lay of him to Antigonus, That which you ſee. ſaith 


he; for of all things, it's hardeſt tocontain ſpeech. 
Being demanded how he behaved himſelf 


when reviled, he ſaid, as an Ambaſſador diſmiſs d 
ꝛoit hout anſwer. 


He changed the Verſes of Hæſiod, thus, 
Who good advice ns of men is beſt. 
Next, he who ponders all in bis own breſt. 


© For that man (faith he) is better who can obey 
god advice, and make good uſe thereof, than 


it; co you cu 


IJ finds out all things of himſelf; for the A 


atter hath only underſtanding, but the other 
practice allo. | ah, : 

Being demanded how it came to paſs that be. L 
ing very auſtere, he notwithſtanding was very Deir. 
cheerful and merry at a Feaſt; he anſwered, 
Lupines, tho in themſelves bitter, being ſteeped, 
grow ſweet, | 

He faid, it was better to flip with the foot 
than with the tongue. abr 

He ſaid, That to do well is nd ſmall matter; 
to begin well, depended on a ſmall moment. 

This ſome aſcribe to Socrates. 

One of the young men in the Academy ſpeak- S ol. o; 
ing of foolith ſtudies, If you dont dip your tongue 
in your mind, ſaith Zeno, you will ſpeak many o- 
ther fooliſh things. 

He accuſed many, ſaying,when they might take Stob. Ser. zi 
pleaſure in labour, they would rather go to the 
Cooks ſhop for it. 

He ſaid, that we ſhould not affett delicacy of Stob. Se, 3. 
diet, not even in ſickneſs. citing Mufon: 

Being demanded by one of his Friends, what 5 ._ _ 
courſe he ſhould take to do no wrong; Imagine, © 
reply'd he, that I am always with you. 

ing demanded whether a man that doth FER 

wrong, may, conceal it from God; zo, faith he,” 
nor be who thinketh it. 

To ſome that excuſed their Prodigality, ſay- Sol. S. 
ing, that they had l out of which they did 
5 fs a Cook, ſaith he, that - ſhould 
8 meat becauſe he bath ſtore of ſalt? : 

e ſaid that of his Diſciples, ſome were, o Ab- Stel. Ser 


Fer. 


| av7yor lovers of Knowledge ; others, aiyoginen, Jo- 


vers of ſpeaking. 
He compared the Arts of Dialefick to juſt Stil. So. an. 
meaſures filled, not with Wheat or any thing of 
value, but with Chaff and Strato. 
He ſaid, we ought not to enquire whether men Stb. Sen an 
belonged to great Cities, but whether they deſer- 
ved a great City. | 
Seeing a friend of his too much taken up with Seb. Sa 
the buſineſs of his Land, unleſs you Joſe your 
Land, faith he, it will loſe on. 
He ſaid, a man muſt live not only to cat and drink Stol. Sn. in 
but to uſe this liſe for the obtaining of a happy life. 
Antigonus being full of Wine, went to viſit lia. 
him, and kiſſing and embracing him as a drunken . 5 
man, bad him demand whatſoever he would, 
{wearing that he would give it him; Zeno an- 
ſwered, Togev0cis tueoor, at once reproving his 
vice, and taking care of his health. | 
re out the fingers of his right hand, cc. 1 
he ſaid, /uch is phantaſie; then contracting em gue). 
a little, /xch 7s aſſent , then cloſing them quite, 
and ſhutting his fiſt, ſuch is comprehenſion; then 
putting to it his left hand, and ſhutting it cloſe 
and hard, /uch (ſaith he) is Science, of which none 
is capable but a wiſe man. — 2 | 


3 


e 
His. Death. 


a ENO having continued according to « Lt 
Apollonius, Maſter of his School fifty 

eight years, and attained to the 987 of his age, 

by the computation of Laertius and b Lucian, 

(for that he lived but 72 years, as ſome affirm 

upon the teſtimony of c Perſæus, ſeems to be a 


miſtake, ſeeing that his Letter ro Antigonus was 
| Written 
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witten in his Soth year) d in all which time 
he was never moleſted by any Sicknels ; died 
upon this occafion z Going out of the School, 
he fell and broke his Finger, whereupon ftrik- 
ing the Ground with his Hand, he ſaid, as Niobe 
in the Tragedy, I come, why do you call me? 
Or as others, Why do you drive me? And go. 
ing out, e ſome ſay, he immediately ſtrangled 
himſelf; F others, that by little and little he 
famiſh'd himſelf. 
When the news of his Death came to An. 
tigonus, he broke forth into theſe Words, Wha: 
4 ſpectacle have I loft! and being demanded why 
he ſo much admired him, Becauſc, ſaid he, hol 
beſtowed many great things upon him, he was ne. 
ver therewith exalted cr dejected. He ſent imme. 
diately Thraſo on Embaſſie to the Arhemans, re 
veſting that they would build him a Tomb in 
eCeramick, which the Arhenans performed, 
honouring him with this Decree. 


A DECREE 


Rrhenides being Archon, the Tribe of Aca- 
A mantis having the firſt place in the Phry- 
raneum. the tenth day of Maimatterion, the three 
and twentieth of the fitting of the Phrytangum, 
the Congregation of Preſidents decreed thus : 
Hippo Son of Cratiſtoreles a Aympetean,and the 
ref of the Preſidents, Thraſo Son of Thralo, an 
* Anacean, declared; | 2 

Whereas Zeno Son of Mnaſcas, a CIttican, 
bath profeſſed Philoſophy many Tears in this City, 
and in all other things performed the Office of 
a good Man, encouraging thoſe young Men, who 
applied themſelves to him, to Vertue and Lem- 
perance, leading himſelf a Life ſuitable to the 
Docfrine which he profeſſed, a Pattern to the beſt 
to imitate ; The People have thought fit (good 
Fortune go along with it ) to do Honour to Zeno 
Son of Mnaſeas the Cittiean, and to Crown him 
with a Crown of Gold according to the Law, in 
reward of bis Vertue and Temperance, and to 
build a "Tomb for him publickly in the Ceramick. 
For, the making of which Crown, and building 
of the Tomb, the People ſhall make choice of fre 
Men of the Athenians to take charge thereof. 
This Decree the Scribe of the People ſhall write 
upon two Pillars, one whereof ſhall be placed 
in the Academy, the other in the Lyceum. The 
charge of the Pillars, he who is Overſeer of the 
Publick Works ſhall undertake to defray, by way 
of Rate, that all may know, tbe Athenian People 
honour good Men both alive and dead. To take 
care of the bulding are appointed, Thraſo an 
Anacean ; Philocles, a Pyrean; Phædrus, an 
Anuphiſtian; Medon, an Acarnean ; Micythus 
a Sympalletean, : | 


Laer. 


The Athenians cauſed likewiſe his Statue in 
Braſs to be ſet up, as did alſo the Citrzeans 
his Countrymen. Antipater the Sidonian be- 
ſtowed this Epitaph upon him. 


Here Zeno lies, who tall Olympus cad, 


didnels of the Barbar;ans. Laertids inencions 


| Zeno thy Tears to hoary Age wen 

Not with vain Riches, but with . 

A ſtout and conſtant Set? deriv'd from thee 

The Mother of nought-dreading Tberty : 

Phœnicia, rohence thou iſſuedſt, rho can light ? 

Thence Cadmus too, tho firſi tang'! Greece 
to Write, 


CHAP. VI. 
His Perſon and Vertaes. 


A® concerning his Perſon, a Ih. faith, 

he was wry-neckd -A ,ju ] prize. thut 
he was lean, tall, and of a ſwarthy complexion, 
whence (tiled by ſome (as Chry/pps) the Heng. 
tian ſprig. b His look was ſad, grave, fever and 
frowning; his Conſtitution not ſtrong tor which 
reaſon Perus ſaith, he forbore to t-3tt much. 
His ordinary Diet confifted in raw {00d {pecial. 
ly Figs, both raw and dried, bread and honey, 
which he eat moderately, and a little {wer 
Wine. 

His Continence was ſuch, that when Pee, 
who cohabited with him, brought a She-Min- © 
ſtrel to him, he immediately ſent her back. 

Notwithſtanding his Severity, he was very rn. 
complaiſant, and oiten fcaſted with King Ant. 
gonus, and meeting him ſometimes drink, went 
along with him to A7:ftocles the Muſiciun, to 
nightly Banquets and Plays. 

Popular Oſtentation he avoided, by fitting in Laert. 
the lowelt place, whereby he treed himſelf 

from the troubleſome importunity of the other * 
part. 1 
He never walked with more than two or three Let. | 
at once: Cleanthes faith, he many times gave | 
Money to People that they would not trouble Ti 
him; and throng about him. Being on a cer- | 
rain time encompalled - by a grear Croud, he 4 
ſhewed them a wooden Ball on the top of the ; 
Cloyſter, which formerly belonged to an Altar: 1 
This, ſaith he, was once placed in the middle; vid 
but, becauſe it is froubleſome, it is now laid a- — 
ſide: defire you would in like manner withdraw 1 
your ſelves, that you may be leſs rroubleſome. 210 

He was ſo free from being corrupted by 
Gifts, that Nemocharrs Son of Laches, defiring 
him to let him know what buſineſs he would 
have ro Antzgon#s,promiſing to write about it, 
and aſſuringhim, that Arntigonrs would furniſh 
him with whatſoever he deſired; he turncd a- 
way from him, and would never after. con- 
verle with him. 

He was ſo humble, that he converted with 
mean and ragged Perſons ; whence 1:07, 
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Lee. f. 

And for Companions gets of Servants flore, * 
1 j ns 199 

Of all Men the moſt empry; ant moſt poor. 


He was moſt patient and frugal in his houſ- N t 
hold-Expences, ſomething inclining to the 1or. nd! 


one Servant that he had; Seneca avers he had 10 


Not heaping Pelion on Oſſa's bead, 
Nor by Herculean Labours ſo prevail'd, 
But found out Vertue's Path which thither led: 


Ae nodotus the Stoick, Diſciple of Diogenes. 


vertly and atar oft, as may appear by many of 
his Apophthegms. ; | | 
Another 1 was written upon him by by His Habit was mean, whence it was ſaid of i 
t im. 


none. 4 
Whenſoever he reprchended any, it was co- lt 
Laert. + 


Laeyt. 4 


P D Him 


L 1ert. de vit. 
Alex. Orat, 


+ Latits 


* 
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Vintere rigid Froſt or Rain, 

"ing Sun, or ſharp Diſeaſe can pain: 

The common ſort of People he; 
But, Day and Night bent on Philoſophy. 


The Comick Poets unwittingly, intending to 
diſcommend him, praiſe him, as Philemon, in 
his Comedy of Philoſophers, 


He Puter drinks.,then Broth and Herbs doth cat, 
To Live, his Scholars teaching, without Meat. 


This ſome aſcribe to Poſidippus. 

His Vertues were ſo Eminent that they grew 
at laſt into a Proverb, More Continent than 
Zeno the Philoſopher , whence Paſſidip pus, 


He ere ten days were ſpent, 
Zeno in Continence out-went. 


Indeed he excelled all men in this kind of 
Vertue, and in Gravity, and, by Zove (addeth 
Laertius) in Felicity likewiſe. 


CHAP. VIII. 
His Writings. 


E wrote many Books, wherein ( faith La- 
H ertius) he ſo diſcourſed, as no Stoick af. 
ter him: Their Titles are theſe : 

Of Common-wealth, written whilſt he was an 
Auditor of Crates, and (as * Plutarch faith) 
much applauded ; the Scope whereof was this, 
That we ſhould not live in ſeveral Cities and 
Towns by diſtinff Laws ; but, that we ſhould own 
all Men as our Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens, 
that there ſhould be one manner of Life, and 
one Order, as one Flock which grazeth by equal 
right in one Paſture. 

Of Appetite, or, of humane Nature. 

Of Faſſions. 

Of 0 acc. 

Law. 

Of the Diſcipline of the Grecians, 

Of Sight. 

Of the Univerſe. 

Of Signs. 

Pythagoricks, 

CUnrvcrſals., 

Of Words. 

Homerical Problems 5, 

Of bearing Poetry. 

1he Art. 

Solutions. 

Cont':tations. 

Afemorials. 

{ſhe Morals of Crates. 


* Some, amongſt whom is Caſſius a Sceptian, 
reprehended many things in the Writings of Ze- 
no: Firſt, that in the beginning of his Common- 
wealth, he affirmeth, The Liberal Sciences to be 
of no uſe. 

Again, That all wicked Men are Enemies among 
themſelves, and Slaves and Strangers, as well Fa- 
thers to their Children,as Brethren to Brethren.A- 
gain, That on good men are Citigens, and Friends, 
and Kindred, and Children, as he affirmeth in 
his Book of the Commonrzealth. So that ac- 
cording to the Stocks, Parents ſhould be Ene- 
mies to their Children, becauſe they are not wiſe. 


That in his Commonwealth he would have 
Ionen to be in common, 


— — | 
| PR VIII 
That 70 Temples, Courts of Judicature, ner 
public ꝶ Schools, ſpould be built in a Commonwealth. 


That Money ic not neceſſary, neither for Ex- 
change nor Irafick. Wy fe | 


That Women ſhould go in the ſame Habit as Mez. 


— 


C HAP. IX. 


His Diſciples . | 
3 (ſaith Laertius) had many Diſciples; 
the moſt eminent theſe; | 

PERSEU $ Son of Demetrius, a Cittiean; 
ſome affirm he was Zeno's Scholar, others that rae: 
he was one of the Servants which were ſent by 
Antigonus to Zeno to tranſcribe his Writings , 
whence Bion ſeeing this Inſcription on his Sta- 
tue, PERSEUS OF ZENO A CTTITIEAN ſaid, Abbe. 
The Graver miſtook, for inſtead of ö ui, he 
ſhould have put ꝭinteſieòs, a Servant. 

Afterwards he returned to Antigonus King of 
Macedonia ;, Antigonus to make a Tryal of him, 
cauſed a falſe Report to be brought him, that 
his Lands were ſpoiled by the Enemy; whereat 
appearing troubled, Do yon not ſee, ſaith Anti 
gonus that Riches are not to be reckoned amongft 
indifferent things? 

Antigonus ſo much favour'd him, that he pre- 
ferred him ro the Government of Acrocorinthus, 
on which Fort depended not only Corinth, but 
all Peloponneſus; in this charge he was unfor- 
tunate ; for the Caſtle was taken by the cunnin 
of Aratus a Sicyonian (* Atheneus ſaith, whil 
Perſeus was ſeaſting) who turned out Perſexs, 
whereupon afterwards to one that maintained 
only a wiſe Man is a Governour; and , ſaith he, 
was one of the ſame Mind, being ſo taught by Ze- 

icyo- 


1 


* Deipn, 


no, but now am of another Opinion; The 
nian young Man (meaning Aratus) hath taught 
me otherwiſe ; Thus Plutarch; But Pauſanias 
faith that Aratus upon taking of the Fort, a- 
mongſt others put Perſeus the Governour to 
Death. 

He ſaid, That thoſe were efteem'd Gods who Ci. 
10 invented ſome ihings very uſeful to humane 

ife. 25 

He wrote theſe Books; Of 2 Kingdon ; the 
Lacedæmonian Commonwealth ; Of Marriage; Of 
Inpiety; Thyeſtes ; Of Love, Protrepticks, Ex- 
ercitations ;, Chrya's 4. Commentaries, againſt 
Plato's Laws 7. * Sympoſiack Dialogues. 

ARISTO Son of Ailiades, a Chian , Sir- 
named the Siren; when Zeno fell into a lon 
Sickneſs, he left him, and went (as Diocles ſaith 
to Polemo: He as alſo a follower of Perſexs, 
whom he flattered much, becauſe of his favour 
with Antigonus; for he was much given to 
Pleaſure, even unto his End. Thus revolting 
from his Maſter Zeno, he aſſerted, 

That the end conſiſts in thoſe mean things 
which are betwixt Vertue and Vice; that is, in 
indifference ; not to be moved on either fide, 
nor to imagine the leaſt difference to be in theſe 
things, but that they are all alike : For a wiſe 
Man is like a good Player, who whether he per- 
ſonate Agamemnon or Therſides, will act either 

1 Cic. Acad. 
part very well: Thus he took away the Dig. 5%. 
nity which Zeno held to be in theſe mean things 


Athen. D!. 
Laert. 


betwixt Vertue and Vice; holding that there is cic. 4+ 
no difference in them. 5 5 
e 


= 


TATA VIII. 


i 


* Laert. vit. 


the reſt to be Ariſto's the 


He took away Phyſick and Logick, affirming | 


that one is above us, the other appertains no- 
thing to us: Et hicꝶ only appertains to us; he 
compared Dialectick Reaſon to Cobwebs, which 
tho they ſeem artificial, yet are of no ule. 

He introduced not on any Virtues, as Zeno; 
nor one called by ſeveral names, as the Megarick 
Philoſophers, but affirmed rhey have a Quodam- 
modotative Relation to one another. 

Profeſſing theſe Tenets, and diſpuring in Cuno. 


ſarges, he came to be called Author of a Set; 


whence Milciades and Diphilus were called Ari- 
ſtonians. 

He was very perſwaſive, and wrought much 
upon the common people, whence Iimon in 
Sillis. 

One of Ariſto's ſmooth perſwaſive Race. 

Hedetended eagerly this Paradox of the Sto. 
icks, That a wife man doth not Opinionate, but 
Noto; which Perſæus oppoling, cauſed of two 
like Twins, tirſt, one to give a depoſitum to 
him, then the other to come and re demand it; 
and by his doubting, if it were the ſame perſon, 
convinced him. | 


He inveigh'd againſt Arceſilaus | * calling him 


a corrupter of Yourh. | On a time, ſeeing a 
Monſter like a Bull, but of both Sexes, he ſaid 
Alas! here is an Argument for Arceſilaus againſt 
Energy. Toan Academick who aid, he com- 
prehended nothing, (do you not ſee (faith he) 
him who ſitteth next you £ which he denying, 

Who ſtruck you blind ſaith he, or took your 
light away ? 64 


His Writings theſe,Of Exerc i: at ol 
Of Suſpition, the Latogiver, Majors: ;- 
pheron, The Maſter, The Preparative, The Di- 
rellive, Hermes, Medea, Dialogues, Moral Theſes. 
His Diſciples were called Heri/ions, named by 
Cicero as a patticular Sec amog the Socr1tic/s. 

Dionyſius, Son of Theophantus, an Hracteot, 
from the change of his Opinion, firnamed 
6 d]abiper©, The Retraftor. He was from the 
beginning ſtudiouſly addicted ro Learning, and 
' writ Poems of all kinds; then betook himſelt 


to Aratus, being much pleaſed with him. Ot 
| Philoſophers he firſt heard, as Drocles affirms, 


 Heraclides his Countryman; then Alexines und 
Menedemus, after theſe Zeno. 


| Revolting from Zeno, he addicted hitiſelf to 


the Qreneams; he went to common houſes, 
and addicted himſulf to other Pleaſures. 

He aſſerted the end to be Pleaſure. and that by 
reaſon of his own pur-blindnefs ; for being much 
grieved thereat, he durſt not aftirm Griet to be 
one of the inditterents. | 

He died eighty years old, ſtarvcd. 

His Writings are thus intituled, Of Apaily 2. 
Of Riches and Favour, and Puniſhment, Of ihe 


uſe of Men; Of good Fortune; Of the Kings of 


the Ancients: Of things that are praiſed; Of the 
Cuſtoms of the Barbarians. 

 Spherus was of Boſphorus , he firſt heard 
Zeno, then Clean hes, and having made a {ufli- 
cient progreſs in Learning, went to Alexandrid 
to Plolomy Philopater, where there arifing a di- 
{pute, Whether a Wiſe Man doth Opinionate, 


He wrote theſe Treatiſes, Protrepticks 2. Of and Spherzs maintaining that he doth not, the 


 Zeno's Doftrine : Scholaſtick Dialogues 6. Of King commanded ſome Quirces, Atbeners ſaith 


Wiſdom Diſſertations 7. Erotick Diſſertations : Birds, of Wax to be et before him, wherewith 


Commentaries upon Vain-glory. Commentaries 15. 
Memorials 3. Chrias 11. Againſt Orators : d- 
gainſt Alexinus his Oppoſitions ; Io the Diale- 
Hicks 3. To Cleanthes Epi 4. But Panætius 
and So/icrates affirm the E 

eripatetick, 


The Sun ſtriking hot upon his head (which 


was bald) occaſioned his death. There was ano- than we imagined. F Meneſiſtratus acculing him + Lu: 


ther of the ſame name, a Juliite, a Peripate- 
tick; another an Athenian, a Mulician, a Tra- 
gick poet; a fifth, an Alzan, who writ the Rhe: 


tick. 


Sphærus being cozened, the King cried out, 25 : 
he aſſented to a falſe phantaſie; She preſen!- 
ly anſwered, That he aſlented not that they wer: 
Duinces, bit that it was probable they were Qui, 


50% only to be his, ces; but comprebenſive Phantaſie differs fin 
or tÞat is never falſe, but in proba- * e 


robable , * | 
ble matters ſometimes a thing falls oat otherwiſe 


that he denied Prolomy to be King, he anſwered, 
that be thought Prolomy, or ſuch a one was King. 
His Writings are theſe : Of the Wor!d, of the 


zorical Art; a ſixth of Alexandria, a Peripate- Seed of Elements, of Fortune, of Beaſls, againft 


Atoms and Afparnions, of the Organs of Senſe, 


Erillus, (or as Cicero, Herillus) was a Car- upon Heraclitus's five diſſertations; of Moral di- 
thageman ;, when he was a Boy, he was Loved | craption, of Office, of Appetite, of Paſſions 2. 
and Courted by many; which Zeno, by caufing | Diſſertations 4 a Kingdom; of the Lacedemonian 


him to be ſhaved, diverted. Eat 180:79, 
He held, That the end is Science, which is to 
live ſo, as to refer all things to Science. joy ned 


with Life. That Science is a habit ſuſceptive 


of phantaſies, falling under Reaſon. 
Tet, ſometimes he ſaid, there is no end; but 
that the end ir ſelf is changed by the things, an 


Lato, of Divination, Erotick Diulagubs, of the E- 
retriack Philoſophers, of things like, of Deſiniti- 
ons, of. Habit, of Contraries 3. Of Reaſon,of Riches, 


Categorems, of Ambiguities, of Epiſtles. * 
Cleantbes, whom Zeno compared to wiiting- 


thoſe which are joy ned to the things, as Braſs, of tables, that are ſo hard, they will not eaffly ad- 


We the Statues of Alexander and Socrates is 
made. | | Fe 
That ride the end, and U7orias differ, one iS 
n to umwiſe perſons as well as wiſe, the 
other to wiſe only. N ie 
Thoſe things which are betwixt Virtue and 
Vice, are indifferents. LET 


His Books are written in a ſhort Stile; confiſt-| 


ing of few words, but very efficacious, wherein 
1s Contained whar he held contrary to Zeno. 


mit an impreſſion, but having once received it, 
keep it long. He ſucceeded Zeno, of him there- 


fore apart; =: 
£19 Bhilon. a Theban. 
Cullippus, a Corinthian. 
 Poſhdonins, an Alexand/ion. © 
': Athenodoris' of Soli; there were two more 
of the ſame name, 'Sroicks. ©! 
Zeno, a Sidontian, i: ©. th hy 
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aan Eretrian youth (mention'd by 
| Who heard Zeno till he came to be a, 
man: then returning to Eretria, his Father asked 
him what he had learn'd all that time; he an- 
ſwered, he would ſhortly let him ſee, and did ſo: 
for, not long after, his Father in anger did beat 
him, which he took quietly, ſaying, This Ihave 
learned, To bear with the Anger of a Father, and 
not to oppoſe it.. _ 

Inthe Life of Zeno (for as much as he is Au- 
thor of that Sect) it will be requiſite to give ac- 
count of the Doctrine of the Stoicks in general ; 
wherein, if the terms ſeem harſhly rendred, it 
will eafily be forgiven by thoſe, who conſider 
the Stoicks were no leſs particular in their words, 
than in their Doctrines. 


7 — 
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DOCTRINE 


STOICKS 


The Firn Part. 


— 


CHAP. I. 
Of Philoſophy in General, and Particularly of 


Daalefick. _ 


| N I/dom is the Science of things Divine 
and Humane; Philoſophy is the Exerct 
tation of convenient Art. Convenient is the only 
, and ſupream Virtue. Of Virtues in the moſt 
general Senſe there are three kinds, Natura/; 
Moral, Rational: For which cauſe Philolophy 
likewiſe hath three parts, Phy/ick, Erbick, Lo: 
gick: Phyſick, when we enquire concerning 
the World, and the things in the World: E- 
thick is employed about humane life: Lo- 
gicł is that part which concerns Reaſon, which 
is alſo called Dialefick b Thus Zeno 
the Ciziean firſt divided it in his Book / Speech, 
and Chryſi 75 in his firſt Book of Speech, and in 
his firſt of Phy/icks 3 and Apo/lodorus Ephillus in 
his firſt Book of Introduitions into Doctrines; and 
Eudromus in his moral Inſtitutions, and Diogenes 
the Babylonian, and Poſdonius. — — 
Apollodorus calleth Places; Chryſippus and Eu. 
romus Rs ; Others Genus's. AS 
That Logick is a part of Philoſophy diſtinct 
from the reſt, (wherein all the Stoicks agree), is 
proved by two Arguments, the firſt chis: 4 E. 
very thing which uſeth another, if that which: 
the thing uſing, uſeth, be neither part not = 
ticle, nor part of part of any other, it muſt be 
part or particle of the thing uſing; as. Medicine 
uſeth the art of preſcribing diet, which art be 
ing neither part nor particle of any other, is con- 
ſequently a part or particle of Medicine; of part, 
as to the Cure; of particle, as to the Practice. 
4 Philoſophy is converſant about Logick; Lo 
gick therefore is either a part or particle of ** 


Pl. de plac, 
Phil. t. 


b Laert. 


c Anm in 
Categ. 


d Philop. in 
&- * Anal. 
Ito 


| 


place Logick firlt, Phyfic 


he Catalogue of his Diſciples mult loſophy ; bur, a particle it is not, for it is not a 


art either of the Contemplative or the Active. 
t which is a particle of any thing, ought to 
have the ſame matter and ſcope with that where- 
of itis a part. Logics hath neither of: theſe com 
mon with Active Philoſophy, the matter where- 
of is humane things, and moderation of appe- 
tite, the common ſcope, what in them is to be 
embraced or ſhunned ; but the matter of Logick 
is propoſitions; the ſcope, to demonſtrate by a 
compoſure of propoſitions, that which neceſſa- 
rily falls out upon the Collection. Neither is 
Logick a part of the contemplative, the matter 
whereof is things Divine; end, contempla- 
tion of them: now, if it be not a part, either of 
the contemplative or the Active, it is not a parti- 
cle of do pany, «- oh equally ſeparate from both 
theſe, and con ry ir muſt be a part of i. 
e The ſecond Argument is thus. No Art fra- © une 
meth its own Inſtruments ; if therefore Philoſo- . 
phy make Logick, it is not its Inſtrument, but 
GT 
, loſophy, is by ſome compared to a Se. 
Field which aducark all manner of fruit: Phi- ng 
lick to the ſoil and tall trees, Ethick tothe mature 
leaſant fruit, Logick to the ſtrong fence. Others 
iken it to an Egg: Ethick to the yolk, which 
ſome affirm to be the Chicken: Phyſick to the 
white, which is the nouriſhmenr of the Chicken, 
Logick to the outſide or ſhell.- Poffidonius, (be- 
cauſe the parts of Philoſ are inſeparable from 
one another, but plants are diſtin from the 
fruits, as Walls from Hedges) chuſeth rather to 
compare Thilofoghy to a living creature, Phy- 
tick to Blood and Fleſh, Logick to Bones and 
Nerves, Ethick to the Soul. (Thus Sextus Em- 
piricus, by whom, perhaps, Laertizs is to be cor- 
rected, who ſaith, They /ikened Ethick to the 
Fleſb, Phy/ick to the Saul) Laſtly, they compare 
Philoſophy to a City well Fortified and Govern- 
ed according to Reaſon. TIE RS 
g Some affirm, that none of theſe parts ate , 
diſtin from the reſt, but all intermingled with © 
one another, for which reaſon they deliver 
them confuſedly. The greater part place Logick 
firſt, Ethick next, Phyſick laſt ; becauſe the Mind 
ought firſt to be fortified: for the keeping thoſe 
things which are committed to ĩt, ſo as it be not 
eafily expugnable. The Dialectick place is a for- 
tification for the Mind. Secondly, to deſeribe the 
contemplation of Manners, that they may be re- 
formed, irhich is ſafely undertaken, when the 
Logical power is firſt laid down. Laſtly; to in- 
duce the contemplation of Nature, for that is 
more Divine, and xequireth a more profound 
attention. This method h Plutarch affirins to þ pe ls. 
have been obſerved by Chryſippus, adding that of Phi. 
Phy Mek, the 7 part, Ii that which treuteth of 
od; for iohich reaſau theꝝ call the precepts of Re- 
ligion rents. It ſeemsnheretore,; that there is 
ſome miſtake: in 1 who of tboſe who 
next, and Ethick laſt. 
citeth eu in his Boot Speech, and Chryſp- 
pus, and Archedenus, and Eudromuc. But Dice. 
nes the Prolemean (continueth-he) begins with 
Ethick : Apo//odorus puts. Ethick in the ee 
ace ; Panetius and Poſſidonius begin wit Ehy- 
ck, as Pham, oompanion of Fußidoaiur at 5 
in his firſt of Poſfuoni uur diſſer tations. 19% 19 
1 Of Logick, Cieaniſief alligneth/fix' pas, 


Dialectick, 


J 


* 
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Daalettick, Rhetorick, Ethick, Politick, Phyſick, 
Tbeologic + Some affirm, theſe are not parts of 
Logick, but of Philoſophy ir ſelf: So Zeno of 
Tarſis. The — part is by ſome divided in- 
to two Sciences, Rhetorick and Dialettick, ſome 
add the definitive part, ſome divide the defini- | 
tive into that which concerns invention of truth 
; (by which the differences of Phantaſies are dire- 
ted)and that which concerns ænoroledge of truth; 
for things are c 
* Rbetorick is 
by dilating upon t 


ended by notions. 
fence of well ſpeaking, 
comprehended. Dia- 
lellicꝶ is the Sciene well ſpeaking, (that is 
true and conſentaneous) or well diſputing by 
Queſtion and Anſwer. It is defined by Poſſidoni- 
us, the Science of True, Falſe, and Neuter. 
I Rhetorick is of three kinds, Deliberat ive, Fu. 
dicial, Demonſtrutibe: The parts of Rhetorick 
are Invention, Stile, Diſput ation, Pronunciation: 
Rhetorical Speech is divided into, Proem, Nar- 
ration, Goaf tation, Epilogue... | 

m DialeQick is neceſſary, and a virtue within 
its ſpecies, containing other virtues, 4Tesn]ocia, 
a Science whereby we are taught when to aſſent, 
and when not; evexait]ns, a firm reaſon, 'where- 
by we reſiſt appearances, and are not led away 
by them,: K i , a Fortirude of Reaſon 
which keeps us from being tranſported with the 
adverſe opinion: atlas a habit ditecting phan- | 
taſies to right reaſon. | 

a DialeQick is a Science or certain compre- 
. henſion, or a habit, not erring by reaſon in rece- | 
ption of phantaſies; but without Dialectick, a 
wiſe man cannot be infallible in reaſon; for by 
this, we diſcern the true, falſe, and probable, 
and diſtinguiſh the ambiguous. Ws 


— * 


| 


Liert. 


ä 


— 


nnen 
5 Of the, Inſtruments and Rules of Fudement. 
2 IN the firſt lace, they pur the diſcourſe con” 
L cerning TT 5 and ſenſe, asu Judicaro- 
ry, whereby the truth of things is diſcerned. 
b Cic. Acad, 1. Þ The Senſes (according to Zeno, who made 
many. alterations in Dialectick, and aſſerted ma- 
ny things of the Senſes that were wholly new) 
are 5 by a certain kind of exttinſecal im- 
pulſion, termed phantaſie. 
received by the ſenſes, is added an aſſention of 
the mind, which is placed in us voluntary. The 
phantaſie, when ſeen, is comprehenſible, when 
received and approved, comprehenſion; and, if 
ſo comprehended, as that it cannot be plucked 
away by reaſon, ſcience. * 
e judgment is a perfection which diſcerneth a 
thing. | 
d Sn, Empir, d That which judgeth is taken two ways: 
adv, log, 1. By which we ſay, ſome things are, others are 
not; theſe are true, thoſe are falſe. 2. Of Eſſence 
5 87 and pos We ne ways, we! 
monly, properly, and moſt properly. Commonly, 
for N 2 69 of comprehenſion, in which 
ſenſe, even thoſe things which judge naturally, 
have this appellation, as ſight, hearing, raft. Pro. 
perly, for every artificial meaſure of comprehen- 


wW 4,” 4 


a Laert. 


c — kiſt. 


and hearing, and the other common Inſtruments 


not evident. In which ſenſe, thoſe ch 
belong to the actions of life, are 


To theſe phantaſies 8 


2 


— 


which 
t Aid to be 
things judging, but the logical only, and thoſe 
which dogmatical Philoſophers alledge for the 
invention of truth. | 
The Logical is ſubdivided into that from which, 
that by which, and application or habitude. From 
which, the man; by which, the ſenſe : the third 
is the application of phantaſie or fight. For as in 
the Staticks, there are three things which judg, 
the weigher, the ballance, and poſition of the 
ballance : The weigher is the judge from which, 
the ballance the judge by which, the poſition of 
the ballance, as it were a habitude. And again, as 
to diſcern right or oblique things is required an 
Artificer, 2 Ruler, and the application thereof; 
in like manner in Philoſophy are required thoſe 
three things mentioned to the ditcernment of 
true and falſe; the man from whom the judg- 
ment is made, is like the Weigher or Artificer; 
to the Ballance and Ruler anſwer Senſe and Co- 
gitation, by which the judgment is made : to 
the habitude of the forenamed inſtruments, the 
application of phantaſie, by which a man com- 
eth to Judge. | 
e The Judge of Truth, they affirm to be com. e Lrere, 
prebenſrve Phantaſie, that is, proceeding from 
that which is; ſo Chry/ipps in the — of his 
Phyſicks, and Antipater, and Apollodorus. But 
Boethus holds many Judicatories, the Mind, and 
Senſe, and Appetite, and Science; from whom 
Chryſippus diflentipg in his firſt Book of Reaſor, 
affirmeth the Judicatories to be Senſe and Anti- 
cipation. Anticipation is a natural notion of Uni- 
verſals. Others of the more ancient Stoicks (as 
Poffidonizes ſaith in his Book of Fudgments)allert 
right Reaſon to be the Judicatory. | 


—— — 


An 
Of Senſe. 


a 2 is derived from corporeal ſenſes; a St. Aug. Civ. 
| for, trom thence, the Soul conceiveth dei. 8. 7. 
noterious (lirotac) of thole things which are ex- 

plained by definition, and from rhence is propa- 
ated and connexed the whole reaſon of Learn- 


- 


ing and Teaching. | 
b Senſe is a Spirit, proceeding from the ſupream z 7 acre, 
part of the Soul, and permeating to the Organs. 
c Whatſoever things are comprehended, are c orig. cmtra 
manifeſtly comprehended by Senſe; all concepti. Celſ. lib. 7. 


ons of the Mind depend upon Senſe. EB 
| 7 Comprehenſion ade 5 the Senſes is true 4 Cic. Acad. 
and faithful, (according to Zeno) for as much as“ A. . 


Nature hath given it as a rule for Science, and 


rinciple of her ſelf. 
4 e Nothing is mote clear than this ze, evi , . 4. 
dence, there cannot be any Speech more perſpi- f. S. 
cuous: 6 1 | 12 g 

7 Oft Senſibles and Intelligibles, ſome are true, f 5.44, Emir. 
but, not directly ſenſible; but, by relation Lie 18 24. 
thoſe things which are next, as falling under In. 


of Senſe, are not. Moſt properly, for every mea. 


telligence. 
ſion; thus a cubit, a ballance, a ruler, a pair off 
compaſſes, are called things that judge; but fight 


CHAP. 


{ire of comprehenſion of a thing, uncertain, and! 


- 89 


— — 
| a 


N 0. 


a Lact. 


CHA.P. IV. 
Of Phantafie. 
N the firſt place (ſaith * Dioc/es the Mag 


nefran) they put the reaſon concerning phan- 
taſie and ſenſe, as a judgment, whereby the 


truth of things is diſcerned. It is phantaſie as to 


its genus, and likewiſe in as much as the reaſon 


_ of aſſent, comprehenſion, and intelligence (which 


b Plut. plac. 
Phil. 4. 12. 


C Jerxt. Emp. 


Pyrrh. Hp. I. 2. 


yl 


is more excellent than the reſt) conſiſts not 
without phantaſie; for phantaſie goeth firſt, 
then the mind endued with elocution, declareth 
by words what it ſuffers from the phantaſie. 

b Phantaſie is ſo called from 96s light; for as 
light ſheweth it ſelf; and with it {elf all thoſe 
things which are contained within it; ſo phanta- 
fie ſheweth it ſelf, and that which makerh it. 

c Phantaſie is an impreſſion in the Soul: Ce. 
ant hes adds, an impreſſion by depreſſion and emi. 
nence, as that impreſſion which is made in Wax 
by a Seal. 

Chryſippus conceives this to be abſurd : For 
1. ſaith he, when the Soul firſt apprehends a trian- 


naps a ſquare, it will follow, that the ſame 


at the ſame time, muſt have in it ſelf ſæve 
ral figures, which is abſurd. Again, whzreas ma- 
ny phantaſies are together conſiſtent in us, the 
the Soul muſt have diverſe figures, which ĩs worſe 
than the former. He theretore conceived, that 
Zeno uſed the word Impreſſion, for Alteration, 
meaning thus: Phantaſie is an alteration of 
the Soul, whereby it is no longer abſurd; that 
the ſame body (many ſeveral phantaſies being 
at the ſame time conſiſtent in us) ſhould receive 
ſeveral alterations. , For, as the Air receiving at 
once innumerable different percuſſions, hath pre. 
ſently many alterations : ſo the ſupream part of 


Soul, receiving various phantaſies, doth ſome- 


thing whichghath proportion and conformity 
thereto. 

Some object, that this expoſition is not right: 
becauſe, rho? every phantaſie is an expreſſion and 
and alteration in the Soul: yet, every impreſſion 
or alteration of the Soul, is not phantaſie; as when 
the finger ſmarts or itches,and the hand is rubb'd, 


there is then an impreſſion or alteration in rhe 


Soul: but it is not phantaſie, becauſe it is not in 
the ſupream part of the Soul. | 

They anſwer, That in ſaying, an impreſſion in 
the Soul, is implicd as in-the Soul as fully, as i 
we ſhould ſay, phantaſie is an impreſſion in the 
Soul as in the Soul: as when we ſay, the white 
in the eye, we imply, as in the eye, that is, the 
white is in a certain part of the eye, which all 
men have ſo by nature. So when we ſay, Phantaſie 
is an impreſſion in the Soul, we imply the impreſ- 
ſion to be made in the ſupream part thereof. 

Others more elegantly anſwer, that the word 
Soul is taken two ways, either for the whole, or 
for the principal part; when we ſay, man conſiſts 
of Soul and Body; or, that death is a ſeparation 
of the Soul from the Body; we mean properly 
the ſupream part, wherein properly conſiſts the 


motions and goods of the Soul. When Zeno there 


fore calleth phantaſie an impreſſion in the Soul, 
he is not to be underſtood of the whole Soul, but 
of part thereof; as if he ſhould ſay, phantaſie is 
an alteration of the ſupream part of the Soul. 
To this interpretation, ſome object thus: Ap- 


petition, Aſſention, and Comprehenſion, are al- 
terations in the ſupream part of the Soul; bur, 
theſe differ from phantaſie, that being a certain 
kind of perſwation and affection, whereas this 
is more operation than appetition, therefore the 
definition is not good, being competible ro ma- 
ny other things. 

They r to owpupareas (inmpli 
ancies) that a definition is underſtood to be in all. 
As he who faith, Love is an ap lication of the 
Soul towards procurement 0 Friendſhip, inn 
plieth amongſt young people; ſo when we ay. 
that phantaſie is an alteration in the ſuprean 


alteration is not made by operation. 


are ſenſible, others not ſenſible. Senſible are thoſe 
which are received through one or more of the 
ſenſes : Not ſenſible are thoſe which are received 
through the mind, as of incorporeals, and other 
things, comprehended by reaſon. The ſenſible 
formed from things that are, are made witia con- 
ceſſion and aſſent. There are alſo apparitions of 
phantaſies, proceeding ſrom things which are. 
Again, ſome are Rational, others Irrational ; 


nal, thole of Unreaſonable. The Rational are in- 
telligence, the Irrational have no name. 

Again, ſome are Artificial, others In artificial; 
for, an Image is conſidered by an Artiſt one way; 
by him that is not an Artiſt, another way. 


tion in the Soul; as, it is now day, I diſcourſe, 
and the like. The I»probable are of a contrary 
nature, averting us from aſſent; as, it is day, the 
Sun is not above the Earth; if it is dark, it is 
day. Both Probable and Inprobable are thoſe, 
which, by relation -to other things, are ſome- 
times ſuch as in doubtful ſpeeches, neither pro- 
bable are improbable nor, ſuch, as theſe, The 
Stairs are even, the Stairs are od. 

Of probable and improbable phantaſies, ſome 
are 17ze, ſome are falſe, ſome are neither true 
nor falſe. True, are-thoſe, whoſe predication is 
true, as, It is day, tis light Falſe, whoſe pre- 
dication is falſe; Both true and falſe,as happened 
to Oreſtes in his madneſs, meeting Electra; that 
he met ſomething, it was true, for it was E/e&ra, 
but, that it was Fury, was falſe. Neither true 
nor falſe, are thoſe which are taken from the Ge- 
nus; for the Genus is not ſuch as the ſpecies in 
all reſpedts: As, of men, ſome are Grecians, 
ſome are Barbarous; but, Man in general is not 
Grecian, for then all men muſt be Grecians; nei- 
ther Barbarous, for the ſame reaſon. 3 

Of true phantaſies, ſome are comprebenſſbe, 
others are not comprehenſic. Not comprehenſive 
are thoſe which happen through ſickneſs, or per- 
turbation of mind; many being troubled with 
Frenſie or Melancholy, attract a true Phantafic 
which is not comprehenſive, even from that 


reaſon, .. they neither aſſert it often, nor aſſent 
unto it. Comprehenſive phantaſie is that which 
is impreſſed and ſigned 2s that which is, and 
conformable to that which is, ſo as it cannot be 
of that A f nor ll. ] 

Io comprehenſive phantaſie three confirions 


for many phantaſies ariſe from that which is not, 


AS 


= 


Parr VII 


part of the Soul, we imply by perſwaſion; tor, 
4 Of phantaſies there are many kinds, ſome 7 .. 
Rational, thoſe of Reaſonable Creatures; irratio- 


e Again, ſome are Probable, others Improbable: . Sent. E. 
The Probable are thoſe which make an -eafic mo- pir. lib. 2. 


ms Gt ew. %h he 


| which extrinſecally occurs caſually, for which 


are requiſite : 1. That it ariſe from that which is; 


. 
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4s in mad men. 2. That it be conformable to 
that which is; for ſome phantaſies are from that 
which is, but repreſents the ſimilitude of that 
which is not: As Oreſtes derived a phantaſie 
from that which was, big. from Electra, but not 
according to that which was; for he thought her 
to be one of the Furies. Comprehenſive phanta- 
fie muſt be conformable to that which is, and ſo 
impreſſed and ſigned, as that it may imprint ar- 
tigcially all the properties of the thing fancied, 
as Gravers touch all the parts of thoſe things 
which they imitate, and the impreſſion made by 
a Seal on Wax exactly and perfectly, beareth all 
its characters. Laſtly, That it be without impedi- 
ment; for ſometimes comprehenſive phantaſie 
is not creditable, by reaſon of outward circum 
ſtances; as when Hercules brought Alceſtis taken 
out of the Earth, to Admetus, Admetus drew 
from Alceſtis a comprehenfive phantaſie, but 
did not credit it; for, he confidered, that ſhe 
was dead, and therefore could not riſe again, 
but, that ſometimes Spirits appear in the ſhape 
of the deceaſed. Ne ps. 
Phantaſie, Phantaſton, Phantaſticon, and 
Phantaſm, according to Chry/ippus, differ thus : 
Phantaſie is a Paſſion made in the Soul, which 
ſheweth it ſelf, and that which made it; as, when 
with our eyes we ſee white, it is a paſſion engen- 
dred by fight in the Soul, and we may call this 
a paſhon, becauſe the object thereof is a white 
thing which moveth us : The like of ſmelling 
and touching. 

Phantaſton is that which maketh phantaſie; 
as the white and the cold, and whatſoever is able 
to move the Soul, that is Phantaſton. 

Phantaſticon is a fruſtraneous attraQtion.a pal- 
fion in the Soul proceeding from nothing; as in 
thoſe who fight with ſhadows, or extend their 
hands in vain: For, to phantaſie is objected 
Phantaſton, hut Phantaſticon hath no object. 

Phantaſm 1s that, to which we are attracted 
by that fruſtraneous attraction, which happens 
in Melancholy, or Mad perſons ; as Oreſtes in the 
Tragedy, when he faith, 

Bring hither, Mother, I implore, 
The Snaky Bloody Maids no more, 
Whoſe very looks wound me all gre. 
This he ſaith in his madneſs, for he ſaw no- 
thing: wherefore Eleclra anſwers him, 
Ab! quiet in thy Bed (unbapyy) lie, 
Thou fee not what thou thinkft be ſore thy eye. 


— 


f Plut. Nac. 
Phil. 4. 12. 


e y.:: 
Of True and Truth. 


a 'E RUE (according to Zeno) is that which 
2. is impreſſed in the Mind from that 
© 3 Ser. Em, Whence it is, in ſuch manner, as it cannot be from 

P11, byp.2.8, that which is not: Or, as others; b True is that 

which is, and is oppoſed to ſomething. Falſe is 
_ which is not; yet, is oppoſed to ſomething 
alſo. 

Truth and True differ three ways, by Eſſence, 
by Conſtitution, by Power. By Eſſence, for Truth 
is a Body; but, True is incorporeal, for it is a di- 
cible a:772v, and therefore incorporeal. On the 
contrary, Truth is a Body, as being the enuncia- 
tive Science of all true things. All Science is in 
ome meaſure the ſupream part of the Soul, 


t. Alg. 


eintra Acad. 


in general is corporeal. 
1 


— 


By Conſtitution; True is conceived to be fome- 
thing uniform and ſimple by nature; as, I: 176 
day, I diſcourſe. Truth, as being a Science, con- 
ſiſteth of many things, by a kind of conſervation. 
Wherefore as a People is one thing, a Citizen 
another; a People is a Multitude conſiſting ot 
many Citizens; but, a Citizen is no more than 
one. In the ſame manner differeth Lu,! from 
True. Truth reſembleth a People, True, a Citi. 
zen; for, Truth conſiſteth of many things col- 
lected, Tre is fimple. | 
By Power; tor 17ue doth not abſolutely ad- 
here to Truth: A Fool, a Child, a Mad-man, 
may ſpeak ſomething Jrue, but, cannot have the 
Science of that which is 17ue. Liub conſiders 
things with Science, inſomuch that he who hath 
it, is wiſe; for, he hath the Science of true things, 
and js never deceived, nor lieth, altho* he ſpcak 


falſe, becauſe it proceedeth not from an ill, but 
good affection. 


(RAE VL 
Of Comprehenſion. 


a Sp ppc (#ardanlis) was fuſt uſed in 


hand with the fingers ſtretched forth, he ſaid, 
ſuch was phantaſie; then bending them a little, 
ſaid, ſuch was Aſſent; then compreſſing them 
and clutching his fiſt, ſuch was Comprehenſion. 

c Comprehenſion is a firm and true know- 
ledg, non-comprehenfion the contrary ; for ſome 
things we only think that we ſee, hear, or feel, 
as in Dreams and Frenzies; other things we not 
only think, but truly do ſee, or hear, or feel. 
Theſe latter, all but the Academicks and Scep- 
ticks) concelve to fall under firm knowledge; 
the other, which we imagine in Dreams or Fren- 
zie, are falſc. 

d Whatſoever is underſtood, is comprehen- 
ded by the Mind, one of theſe two ways, either 
by evident Incurſion (which Laertius calls by 
Senſe) or by Tranſition from evidence (Laerti- 
us, Collection by Demonſtration) of which lat- 
ter there are three kinds, by A//imulation, by 
Compoſition, by Analogy. 

y Incurrent Evidence is underſtood White 
and Black, Sweet and Sowr, 

By Tranſition from evidents; By A/ſimilation 
is underſtood Socrates by his Picture: 


2 


By Com- 


poſition, as of a Horſe and Man is made a Cen- 


taur; for putting together the Limbs proper to 
both Species, we comprehend br phantafic that 
which was neither Horſe nor Man, but a Centaur 
ccmpounded of both. 

By Azalogy, things are underſtood two ways; 
either by Augmentation; or, when from com- 
mon ordinary men, we by augmentation phancy 
a Cyclops, who not like 

Men that with Ceres's gifts are fed, 
But, ſome tall Hill ereits his head. 


which ſupream part is a Body: therefore Truth" good are underſtood Na 


the Center of the Earth is underſtood by Analo- 
gy from leſſer Globes. 


a Cic. Acad. 


this ſenſe by Zeno, by a Metaphor taken 4. 1 
from things apprehended by the hand; b which | cic. Acad. 
alluſion he expreſt by action. For, ſhewing his qe! 4 


c Galen. hid 
Phil. 


d Sext. Em. 


pir. adv, 


Geom. cap. 19. 


Or by Diminution, as a Pigmy. e Likewiſe e Loet. 


To theſe kinds add, F Comprehenſion by Ian f Laert. 


ference, as eyes in the breaſt; by Contzariety, as 
Death; by Iransference, as dicibles, and place; 
by Privation, as a Man without hands; juſt and 
turally. 


CHAP. 
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4 Let. 


ol aſſent, mar” go and intelligence (which 


I 


truth of thi 


light ſheweth it ſelf; and with it ſelf all thoſe 


. anthes adds, an impreſſion by depreſſion and emi- 


Zeno uſed the word Impreſſion, for Alteration, 


Soul, receiving various phantaſies, doth ſome- 


there is then an impreſſion or alteration in the 


the ſupream parr of the Soul. 


. C NR 
Of Phantaſie. 1 


N the firſt place (ſaith *- Diocles tha Mag 
neſean) they put the reaſon concerning phan 
taſie and ſenſe, as a judgment, whereby che 
is diſcerned. It is phantaſie as to 
its genus, likewiſe in as much as the reaſon 
is more excellent than the reſt) conſiſts not 
without phantaſie; for phantaſie goerh firſt, 
then the mind endued with elocution, declareth 
by words what it ſuffers from the phantaſie. 

b Phantaſfie is ſo called from 96s light; for as 


things which are contained within it; ſo phanta- 
fie ſheweth it ſelf, and that which makerh it. 
c Phantaſie is an impreſſion in the Soul: Ce. 


nence, as that impreſſion which is made in Wax 

by a Seal. Wok. 
Chryſippus conceives this to be abſurd For 

1. faith he, when the Soul firſt apprehends a trian- 


at the ſame time, muſt have in it ſelf ſeve 
ures, which is abſurd. Again, whereas ma- 


the Soul muſt have diverſe figures, which is worſe 
than the former. - He theretore conceived, that 


meaning thus: Phantaſie is an alteration of 
the Soul, whereby it is no longer abſurd; that 


the ſame body ſeveral phantaſies being 
at the ſame time conſiſtent in us) ſhould receive 


ſeveral alterations. For, as the Air receiving at 
once innumerable different percuſſions, hath pre- 
ſently many alterations: ſo the ſupream part of 


thing which hath proportion and conformity 
thereto. 

Some object, that this expoſition is not right: 
becauſe, tho? every phantaſie is an expreſſion and 
and alteration in the Soul: yet, every impreſſion 
or alteration of the Soul, is not phantaſie; as when 
the finger ſmarts or itches, and the hand is rubb d, 


Soul: but it is not phantaſie, becauſe it is not in 


They anſwer, That in laying, an impreſſion in 
the Soul, is implied as in the Soul as fully, as i 

we ſhould ſay, phantaſie is an impreſſion in the 
Soul as in the Soul: as when we ſay, the white 
in the eye, we imply, as in the eye, that is, the 
white is in a certain part of the eye, which all 


men have ſo by nature. So when we ſay, Phantaſie 
is an impreſſion in the Soul, we imply the impteſ- 


ſion to be made in the ſupream part thereof. 

Others more elegantly anſwer, that the word 
Soul is taken two ways, either for the whole, or 
for the principal part; when we ſay, man conſiſts 
of Soul and Body; or, that death is a ſeparation 
of the Soul from the Body; we mean properly 
the ſupream part, wherein 


motions and goods of the Soul. When Zeno there 


fore calleth phantaſie an impreſſion in the Soul, 
he is not to beunderſtood of the whole Soul, bur 


of part thereof; as if he ſhould ſay, phantaſie is 
an alreration of the ſupream part of the Soul. 


To this interpretation, ſome object thus: Ap- 


2———— — 

petition, Aſſention, and Comprehenſion, are al- 
terations in the ſupteam part of the Soul; but, 
theſe differ from phantaſi 
kind of  perſwation and affection, whereas this 
is more operation than appetition, therefore the 
definition is not good, being competible to ma- 
ny other things. 5 

They anſwer b 
ancies) that a d 
As he who ſaith, | 
Soul towards procurement 0 
plieth amon 
that phantaſie is an alteration in the ſupream 
part of the Soul, we imply by perſwaſion; for, 
alteration is not made by o | : 
 6O0f 
are ſenſible, others nat ſenſible. Senſible are thoſe 
which are received through one or more of the 
ſenſes ; Not ſenſible are thoſe which are received 
through the mind, as of incorporeals, and other 
things, comprehended by reaſon. The ſenſible 
formed from things that are, are made with con- 
ceſſion and aſſent. There are alſo apparitions of 
phantaſies, proceeding ſrom things Which are. 
Again, ſome are Rar, 
Rational, thoſe of Reaſonable Creatures; irrutio. 
nal, thoſe of Unreafonable. The Rational are in- 
telligence, the Irrational have no name. 


22 a ſquare, it will follow, that the fame 
ral 
ny phantaſies are together conſiſtent in us, the 


for, an Image is conſidered by an Artiſt one way; 
by him that is not an Artiſt, another way. 


The Probable are thoſe which make an :eafie mo- Pi. lib. 2. 


properly conſiſts the 
Whe 


that being a certain 


recourſe to ewiupecar (impli 
ition is underſtood to be in all. 
Love is an 4p lication of the 

riendſhip, im- 
young people; ſo when we ay, 


tion. 
antaſies there are many kinds, ſome 7 ... 


tional, others Irrational 


Again, ſome are Artificial, others Inartificial; 


e Again, ſome are Probable, others Improbable: & Sa. f. 


tion in the Soul; as, it is now day, I diſcourſe, 
and the like. The Improbable are of a contrary 
nature, averting us from aſſent, as, it is day, the 
Sun is not above the Earth; if it is dark, it is 
day. Both Probable and Improbable ate thoſe, 
which, by relation -to other things, are ſome- 
times ſuch as in doubtful {| neither pro- 
bable are improbable nor, ſuch, as theſe, The 
Stairs are even, the Stairs are od. 
Of probable and improhable phantafies, ſome 
are tre, ſome are. falſe, ſome ate neither true 
nor falſe. True, are thoſe, whoſe predication is 
true, as, It is day, tis light - FA whoſe pre- 
dication is falſe; Both true and falſt, as happened 
to Oreſtes in his madneſs, meeting Electra; that 
he met ſomething, it was true, for it was Electra; 
but, that it was Fury, was falſe. Neither true 
nor fal ſe, are thoſe which are taken from the Ge- 
mus; for the Genus is not ſuch as the ſpecies in 
all reſpects: As, of men, ſome are Grecians, 
ſome are Barbarous; but, Man in general is not 
Grecian, for then all men muſt be Grecians; nei. 
ther Barbarous, for the ſame reaſor 3 
Of true phantaſies, ſome are comprebenſtbe, 
others are nat comprehenſie. Not cumprebenſtue 
are thoſe which happen through ſickneſs, or per- 
turbation of mind; many being troubled with 
Frenſie or Melancholy, attract a true Phantaſię 
which is not comprehenſive, even from that 
which extrinſecally occurs caſually, for which 
reaſon, they neither aſſert it often, nor aſſent 
unto it. Comprebenſrve phantaſir is that which 
is impreſſed and ſigned by that vrhich 18, and 
conformable ro that which is, ſo as it cannot be 
of that which is neee. 
To comprehenſive phage three coltgfifions 
are requiſite: 1. That ir ariſe from that which is; 


1 many phantaſies ariſe from that which is not, 
| AZ 


* . 
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as in mad men. 


2. That it be conformable to 
that which is ; 


for forme phantaſies are from that 


which is, but repreſents the fimilitude of that 


hich is not: As Oreſtes derived a phantahie 

from that which was, 22. from Electra, but not 
according to that which was; for he thought her 
to be one of the Furies. Comprehenſive phanta- 
ſie muſt be - 4 that which is, oa * 
impreſſed and ſigned, as that it may imprint ar- 
tially all 4 — xties of the thing fancied, 
as Gravers touch all the parts of thoſe things 
which they imitate, and the impreſſion made by 
a Seal on Wax exactly and perfectly, beareth all 
its characters. Laſtly,That it be without impedi- 
ment; for ſometimes comprehenſive phantahe 
is not creditable, by reaſon of outward circum 
ſtances; as when Hercules brought Alceſtis taken 
out of the Earth, to Admetus, Admetus drew 
from Alceſtis a comprehenſive phantaſie, but 
did not eredit it; for, he confidered, that ſhe 
was dead, and therefore could not riſe again, 
but, that ſometimes Spirits appear in the ſhape 
of the deceaſed. 3 

Phantaſie, Phantaſton, Phantaſticon, and 
Phantaſm, according to Chry/ippas, differ thus: 
Phantaſie is a Paſſion made in the Soul, which 
ſheweth it ſelf, and that which made it; as, when 
with our eyes we ſee white, it is a paſſion engen- 
dred by fight in the Soul, and we may call this 
a paſhon, becauſe the object thereof is a white 
thing which moveth us: The like of ſmelling 
and touching. 


Phantaſton is that which maketh phantafie ; |, 
as the whiteand the cold, and whatſoever is able 


to move the Soul, that is Phantaſton. | 
Phantaſticon is a fruſtraneous attrac᷑ion, a paſ 
ſion in the Soul proceeding from nothing, as in 
thoſe who fight with ſhadows, or extend their 
hands in vain: For, to phantaſie is objected 
Phantaſton, but Phantaſticon hath no object. 
Phantaſm 1s that, to which we are attracted 
by that fruſtraneous attraction, which happens 
in Melancholy, or Mad perſons , as Oreſtes in the 
Tragedy. when he faith, | 
Bring hither, Mother, I implore, 
The Snaky Bloody Maids no more, 
Whoſe very looks wound me all ore. 
This he ſaith in his madneſs, for he ſaw no- 
thing: wherefore Electra anſwers him, 
Ab! quiet in thy Bed (unbapyy) lie, 
Thou ſee not what thou thinkft befere thy eye. 


— 


CE FH; -: 
Of True and Trutb. 


RUE (according to Zeno) is that which 
is impreſſed in the Mind from that 


x 


d Seu. Emp, Whence it is, in ſuch manner, as it cannot be from 
Tyr. byp.2.8, that which is not: Or, as others; b True is that 


which is, and is oppoſed to ſomething. Falſe is 
on which is not; yet, is oppoſed to ſomething 
0. 
Truth and True differ three ways, by Eſſence, 
by Conſtitution, by Power. By Eſſence, for Truth 
is a Body; but, T7we is incorporeal, for it is a di- 


cible a:773, and therefore incorporeal. On the To theſe kinds add 
contrary, Truth is a Body, as being the enuncia-| ference, as eyes in t 


Science is in| Death : 


tiveScience of all true things. Al 


ſome meaſure the ſupream part of the Soul, 
which ſupream part is a Body : 
in general is corporeal. 


i 


Itaur; 


therefore Truth" good are underſtood Naturally. 


thing uniform and ſimple by nature; as, I: zs 
day, I diſcourſe, Truth, as bging a Science, con- 
liſteth of many things, by a Kind of conſervation. 
Wheretore as a People is one thing, a Citizen 
another; a People is a Mulritude conſiſting ot 
many Citizens; but, a Citizen is no more than 
one. In the ſame manner differeth Tub from 
True. Truth reſembleth a People, True, a Citi- 
zen; for, Truth conſiſteth of many things col- 
lected, True is ſimple. 

By Power y/ tor Irue doth not abſolutely ad- 
here to Truth: A Fool, a Child, a Mad-man, 
may ſpeak ſomething Tre, but, cannot have the 
Science of that which is True. Truth conſiders 
things with Science, inſomuch that he who hath 
it, is wiſe; for, he hath the Science of true things, 
and is never deceived, nor lieth, altho* he {pcak 


falſe, becauſe it proceedeth not from an ill, but 
good aftettion. 


CHAP. VL 
Of Comprehenſion. 


a $4 +4 q (xardanis) was fiſt uſed in 
| this ſenſe by Zeno, by a Metaphor taken 
from things apprehended by the hand ; b which 


hand with the fingers ſtretched forth, he ſaid, 
ſuch was phantaſie; then bending them a little, 
ſaid, ſuch was Aſſent; then compreſſing them 
and clutching his fiſt, ſuch was Comprehenſion. 

c Comprehenſion is a firm and true know: 
ledg, non-comprehenfion the contrary ; for ſome 
things we only think that we ſee, hear, or feel, 
as in Dreams and Frenzies; other things we not 
only think, but truly do ſee, or hear, or feel. 
Thele latter, all but the Academicks and Scep- 
ticks) concelve to fall under firm knowledge; 
the other, which we imagine in Dreams or Fren- 
zie, are falſe. 


d Whatſoever is underſtood, is comprehen- 


by evident Incurſion (which Laertius calls by 
Senſe) or by Tranſitiom from evidence (Laerti- 
us, Collection by Demonſtration) of which lat- 
ter there are three kinds, by Aſſimulation, by 
Compoſition, by Analogy. 

Fray waa Evidence is underſtood White 
and Black, Sweet and Sowr, 

By Tranſition from evidents; By A/ſimilation, 
is underſtood Socrates by his Picture: By Com- 
poſition, as of a Horſe and Man is made a Cen- 

for putting together the Limbs proper to 
both Species, we comprehend br phantafic that 
which was neither Horſe nor Man, but a Centaur 
ccmpounded of both. 

By Analogy, things are underſtood two ways; 
either by Augmentation; or, when from com- 
mon ordinary men, we by augmentation phancy 
a Cyclops, who not like 

Men that with Ceres's gifts are fed, 
But, ſome tall Hill eretts his head. 


the Center of the Earth is underſtood by Analo- 
gy from leſſer Globes. 


he breaſt; by Contiariety, as 
3 tby Iransference, as dicibles, and place; 
by Privation, as a Man without hands; Jutt and 


CHAP. 


By Conſtitution; True is conceived to be ſome- 


alluſion he expreſt by action. For, ſhewing his 4#e!: 4 


C Galen. vi \ 
phil. 


ded by the Mind, one of theſe two ways, either 


Or by Diminution, as a Pigmy. e Likewiſe e Lore. 


BY Comprehenſion by Tranſ- f Laert. 
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a Cic. Acad. 
queſt. 1 


b Cic. Acad. 


d Sext. Em. 
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b cic. lib. de 
fato. 


— 
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Uiie del. 9. 


4 Ot. 15. 0. 

gem bim preſently affected, are not voluntary or in our 

on power, but infer themſelves by a kind of 

by violence, 2 (orvynd]Yions) by which 
1 


eh AP. WL 
Of Aſent. 


 HDHeſt things being enou h known, which | 
9 r reds ined, let us now | 


we have already exp 
ſpeak a little of Aſent, and Approbation, term'd 
ewxe]d8nots, not that, that is not a large place, 


but the grounds thereof have been already laid, 


For when we explained the power that was in 
the Senſes, we likewiſe declared, that many 
things were comprehended and perceived by the 
Sens which cannot be done without Aſſent. 
Moreover, ſeeing that betwixt an inanimate and 
an animate being, the greateſt difference is, that 
the inanimate doth nothing, the animate doth 
ſomething ; we muſt either take away ſenſe from 
it, or allow it aſſent, which is within our power. 
When we will not have a thing either to per- 
ceive or aſſent, we in a manner take away the 
Soul from it; for as it is neceſſary, that the ſcale 
of Ballance which is laden, ſhould tend down- 
wards; ſo is it _ the Soul ſhould yield to 
things that are icuou 

b Altho A enn be made unlels it be 
moved by phantaſie, yet when that phantaſie 
hath an immediate cauſe, it hath not (accord. 
ing to Chry/ipps) this principal reaſon ; not that 
it can be — without any extrinſecal excirati- 
on (for it is neceſſary that Aſſent be moved by 
phantaſie) but it returns to its Cylinder and Cone, 
which move not by impulſion; then of their 
own nature the Cylinder ſeems to rowl, and the 
Cone to turn round. As therefore he who thruſt 
the Cylinder, gave it the beginning of motion, 
but did not give it volubility; ſo the objected 
phantaſie imprinteth, and as it were ſealeth in 
the Soul its Species, yet the aſſent is in our pow. 
er, and that (as he ſaid in a Cylinder) extrinſecal.- 


ly impelled, the motion is continued by its own 


power and nature. . g 
c Phantafies, wherewith the Mind of Man is 


theſe phantaſies are known and judged, are vo- 
luntary, and made according ro our arbitrement. 
So as upon any dreadful noiſe from Heaven, or 
by the tall of any thing, or ſudden news of ſome 
danger, or the like; it is neceſſary that the 
mind of a wiſe Man be a little moved, and con- 
traced, and appalled, not through opinion per. 
ceived of any 15 but certain rapid and incon- 
ſiderate motions, which prævert the office of 
the Mind and Reaſon. Bur preſently the ſame 
Wiſe Man approveth not 74s Todu]as lers, 
thoſe dead phantaſies, that is, s ovyz«[e1ibs- 
Tea dd megoemid ace, but rejects and refuſes 
them; nor is there any thing in theſe, which 
ſeemeth to him dreadful. Thus differ the Souls 
of wiſe and unwiſe men: The unwiſe, when 
phantaſies appear cruel and difficult at the firſt 
impulſion X the mind, think them to be truly 
ſuch as they appear, and receiving them as if 
they were Juſtly to be feared, approve them by 
their aſſent, $ Te9oe7ÞoZaGe, (this word the Sto- 
icks uſe upon this occaſion: ) But a wiſe man 
ſuddenly changing Colour and Countenance, 
z ovyxe]alidd])a allents not, but retaineth the 
ſtate and vigour of his judgment, which he al- 


— 


comprehenſive phantaſie. Comprehenſive phan- 


dread- 


ways had ef theſe phantafies, as nothing 
terrifying only with a falſe ſhew; and 


ful, but 


vain fear. 


'CHAP.. VIII. 

/ Notions. 1 
2PRom Senſe, the Rule of Science, Notions, a c. 4 

are imprinted in the Soul, by which, not 

only principles, but larger ways to Reaſon are 
found out. {1 

Aman when he is born, hath the ſupream 5 PII. N 
part of his Soul, like unto clean paper, upon 75%¼. 4. 12. 
which every notion is inſcribed. The firſt man- 
ner of inſcription is by the Senſes; as for exam. 
ple: They who perceive a thing that is white, 
after-it is taken away, retain the memory there: 
of; but, when they have conceived many remem- 
brances of one Species, then they ſay, they have 
experience, for experience is a multitude of fi- 
militudes. 

Of Norons, ſome are Natural, which are in 
ſuch manner as we have ſaid, and without Art: 
Others gained by Learning and Induſtry : Theſe 
are properly called Not ions, the other Anticipati- 
ons. The reaſon for which we are called rational, 
is ſaid to be perfeQed by anticipations in the firſt 
ſeven years. « 

Intelligence is the phantaſm of the Intelle& of 
a Rational Creature; for phantaſm, when it 
lighteth upon a rational Soul, is then called +#»- 
von, Intelligence, a word taken from-the Intel- 
left. For to other Creatures there happen not 
phantaſms ; to the Gods anly, and to us theſe 
are incident- Thoſe which belong tous, are phan- 
taſms, as to their genus; notions as to their 
ſpecies ; as denaries and ſtaters, when paid for 
tranſportation, are called Naula. - 

Common Notions are planted in all men, c «via. 1.: 
(in which they all agree together) one is not re- 
pugnant to another; for, who holds not, that 
good is profitable, and ought to be choſen with 
utmoſt endeavours? Who holds not, that what 
is juſt, is fair and well beſeeming? Whence then 

roceed contentions and differences? To wit, 
om the application of firſt notions to ſingular 
things. 

d Theſe Notions, and whatſoever is of this d Sint. in 
kind, which right reaſon conformeth in us, being V. 
long examined, are true, and ſuitable to the na- 
tures of things. | | 


— — — — 


—— 


HA. K. 
/ Science and Opinion. 


a 1 which is comprehended by Senſe, Ze. a Cicer. 4 

1 70 called Senſe ; and if ſo comprehend- %. . 
ed, as not to be plucked away by reaſon, Science, 
otherwiſe Ignorance; from which proceedeth O- 
Pinion, which is weak and common, to the talſe 
and unknown. | | ; 

b Theſe three are joyned together, Science, 3 Sarl. Em 
Opinion, and Comprehenſion, which borders ads. Lt. 
upon the other two. Science is a firm, ſtable, 
immutable comprehenſion with Reaſon.” Opi⸗ 
nion, an infirm, weak aflent : Comprehenſion, 
which cometh between both, is an aſſent to 


taſie 
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Cr Cc acad. 


adv. Log. 
de vero. 


b Laert. 
c Laert. 


d Lat. 


e Laert. 


e Let. 


b Sext. 


la. lib.s 


to both, as being that by which Truth is judg- 


mongſt the bad 


4 erf. Emp. 4 Heſe three are joined to one another; 


in his Art of Voice.) The Voice of a living ſen- 


Emp. are ſpoken; þ for, to f 
3 cap. a ſignificant Voice of a thing that is ſaid. 
0, 


* 


Varo de ling, 


— * 


taſie is true, in ſuch a mariner, that it cannot be 
falſe. Therefore Science is in wiſe Men only, 
Opinion in Fools; Comprehenſion is common 


They (particularly * Zeno). 1 took much k Chen. 
pains in the Invention and Explication of words, Pinmſ. Halic, 


ed; c and is for this Reaſon reckoned by Zeno, 
neither amongſt the right ( xeog8wpud]e) nor a. 

laudle) but betwixt 
Science and Ignorance, affirming, that this on- 
ly is to be credited. 


CHAT Xx 
Of Voice, Speech, and Words. 


that which is ſignified, that which 155 
nifieth, and the contingent. That which /ignifieth, 
is the Voice, as Dion; That which is ſigniſied, is 
the thing declared by the Voice; it is chat which 
we apprehend, and is preſent in our Cogitation. 
The contingent is the outward Subject, as Dion 
himſelf. _ | 

Dialectick being converſant about that 
which fignifieth, and that which is ſignified, c 
is divided into two places : One, Of Szgnificats, 
the other of Voice. The place of Significats is di- 
vided into Phantaſtes, and ſubſitents on Phan. 
taſie, Dicibles, Axioms, &c. ; 

In the other place, concerning Voice, is decla- 
red literal Voice, the parts of Speech, the na- 
ture of Solæciſins and Barbariſms, Poems, Am. 
biguities, Song, Muſick, and (according to ſome) 
Difinitions and Droiſtons. 

4 The Phantaſies of the Mind precede| 
Speech, (Of theſe therefore we haue already treat- 
ed) then the Mind endued with the Faculty of 
ſpeaking , declareth by Speech what it receiveth 
from the Phantaſie: For this Reaſon, e the 
conſideration of DialeCtick, by the joint conſent 
of all, ſeems as if it ought to be firſt taken from 
the place of Voice. | 

Voice is Air percuſſed, the proper ſenſible 
object of Hearing, (as Diogenes the Babylonian, 


fitive Creature, is Air percuſſed with Appetite ; 
the Voice of Man is Articulate, proceeding 
from the Mind: At his fourteenth year it is 
perfected. es 
Speech (as g Diogenes faith) is a literate 
Voice; as, it is Day. Word is a fignificative 
Voice proceeding from the Mind. Language is a 
Speech according to the variety of Nations, 
whereof each uſeth its peculiar Dialect; as 
the Atticꝶ ſaith, i, the Ionick iuuięn. Voice 
and Speech differ, in that Voice is ſound, but 
Speech articulate only. Speech and Word dif- 
fer; for Word is always ſignificative; but, Speech 
ſometimes ſignifieth nothing, as Blitiri, which 
is no word. To ſpeak and to pronounce dif- 
fer; Voices are pronounced, but things only 
peak, is to pronounce 


Hence Chryſippus faith, That he who be- 
ginneth to ſpeak and pronounce Words, before 
he can put them in their right place, doth not 

peak, bur think that he ſpeaks ; as the Image 
of a Man is not a Man: So in Crows,Daws and 
Children, when they firſt begin to ſpeak, the words 
which they ſay are not words. He only ſpeaketh 


genes, Socrates. 


| ſignifieth, called four necenary 


m wherein they diſtinguiſhed very ſubtilly. 
Hence Cicero 


Words. Ammonirs, the Grammarians, followers 
of the Stoicks. 


* 


ters. Letter is taken three ways: Firſt, for 
the Character or Figure which is formed. Se- 
condly, for the Element or Power. Thirdly, 
for the Name, as 4. Of the Elements, ſeven 


are Vowels as novi @, ſix Mutes, By A T7 


o Of Speech there are five parts, as Dioge- o Laert. 
nes faith in hisBook of Voice, and Chryſippus p. At] Diem. Hatie, 


firſt they reckoned but four, ſeparating the Ar- 
ticles from the Conjuncłions, afterwards the lats 
ter Storcks dividing the Appellatives from the 
Nouns, made them five, Noun, A ppellation.Verb, 


Conjunttion, Article. ( Antipater in his Book of 


Speech added the medium.) Appellation (as Dio- 


genes ſaith)is a part of Speech fignifying a com- 


mon quality; as, Man, Horſe. Now, a part 
of Speech denoting a proper quality; as Dio- 
Verb, ( as Diogenes faith) a 
part of Speech fignifying a thing, which is pre- 
dicated of one or more things, incompoſed; or, 


eth the Sroicks Architects of” 


Hierorym. 


1 The Elements of Speech are the 24 LetnLaert 


as ſome ſay, an Element of Speech without ca- 


les, whereby the 7 of Speech are connett- 
ed; as I write, I ſpeak. Conjunclion is à part 
of Speech without Caſes, conjoining the parts 
of Speech. Article is an Element * par 
having caſes ; diſtinguiſhing the kinds 
bers of Nouns ; as, 6, # 78, 6, dt, 7d. 

g Every word, by reaſon of that which it 
things into que- 
ſtion, its Origin, Power, Declination, Ordination. 


num 


q 5. Auguſt de 
Diale& . cap. 6. 


As concerning the firſt, which the Greeks call 


ETumonoyie, they conceiv'd: that Names are gi- 
ven by Nature: the firſt pronounced Voices, 


imitating the things themſelves, from which the 


Names were afterwards impoſed, by which 
reaſon they derive Etymologies, conceiving 
that there is not any word, for which there 
cannot be given a certain Reaſon. They there- 
fore ſtudioully enquired whence words are de- 
duced; much pains was taken, firſt by Zeno, 
then by Cleant hes, afterward, by Chryſippus, to 
give a reaſon of commentitious Fables, and to 
explain the cauſes of Words, why they are cal- 
led ſo and ſo. 

This beginning is to be ſought, until we ar- 
rive ſo far, as that the thing agree in ſome Si- 
militude with the ſound of the word, as when we 
ſay tinkling of Braſs, the neighing of Horſes, 
the bleating of Sheep. the ging/ing of Chains: 
Theſe words by their Sound, expreſs the things 


which are ſignified by them. 


But for as much as there are things which 
ſound not, in theſe the Similitude of Touchin 
hath the ſame Power: As they touch the Sen 
ſmoothly or harſhly.the ſmoothneſs or harſhneſs 
of Letters in like manner touches the hearing, 
and thereby occafioneth rheir Names. As when 
we ſay -/mooth, it ſounds ſmoothly: So who will 
not judge har/hneſs to be harſh by the very word? 
it is ſmooth to the Ear, when we ſay Pleaſure , 
harſh, when we ſay Cux, a Croſs ; the things 
themſelves make good the ſound of the Words. 
Honey, as ſweetly as the thing it ſelf affects our 
Taſte, ſo Iweetly doth the name touch our Hear- 


who knoweth to put a word in the right place. 
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Name is uſur 


ing: Sour, as harſh in both. Wool and Bryers, 
as the Words are to the hearing, the Things are 
to the touch. Theſe are conceived to be the In- 
fancy, as it were of Words, when the Senſe of the 
thing concords with the Senſe of the ſound. 
From hence proceeded the licence of Naming, 
according to the Similitude of the things among 
themſelves; as when, for example, Crux, a Crofs, 
is therefore ſo called, becauſe the harſhneſs of 
the word concords with the harſhneſs of the 
Pain which the Croſs affecteth. But, Cura, 
Thighs, are ſo called, not from harſhneſs of pain, 
but, becauſe in length and hardneſs, they are, 
in reſpect of other Limbs, like unto the Wood 
of a Croſs. Hence it comes to abuſe, that the 
, not of a like thing, but as it 
were near; for what likeneſs is there between 
the Signification of little and minute, when as 
that may be Iittle, which not only is nothing 
minute, but is ſomewhat grown; yet, by reaſon 
of a certain nearneſs, we ſay Minute for little. 
But, this abuſe of the Word is in the Power of 
the Speaker; for he may uſe the word /77/e, 
and not minute. This Example belongs to that 
which we will ſhew, when we call that a // 
pond which hath no Fiſh in it, nor any thing like 
a Fiſh : It is denominated from Fiſhes, by reaſon 
of the Water wherein Fiſhes live. So the word 
is uſed by Tranſlation, not from Similitude, but 
a certain kind of Vicinity. And if any oneſhould 


ſay, That Men in Swimming reſemble Fiſhes, 
and that from thence a Fiſh-pond is ſo named, 


it were fooliſh to refuſe it, ſince that neither is 


Tepugnant to the nature of the thing, and both 


are occult. But, this is to the purpoſe, which 
we cannot dilucidate by one Example,how much 
the Origineof the Word, which is taken from 
Vicinity, differs from that which is derived 
from Similitude. | oo, 
From hence there is a Progreſhon to the con- 


trary, Lucus is thought to be ſo named, uod 
minime luceut; and bellum, quod res bella non fit > 


and fedus, quod res ſada non fit. But if we de- 
rive porcus, as ſome do a fedirate, it returns to 


that Vicinity, when that which is made, is 


named that by which it is made. 

For this Vicinity is very large, and divided 
into many parts ; either by efficiency, as this 
word porcus 4 feditate ; from which likewiſe 
fedus ; or by effect, as puteus, To named, becauſe 
the effect thereof is potatio; or by that it con- 
taineth, as urbs ab orbe, becauſe in a place 
which they liked, _ 
it with a Plough, as Vigil faith of Aineas.. 


Urbem defignat Aratro. 


4 
Or by that which is contained, as if horreum 
were derived from hordeum; or by abuſe, as hoy- 
deum for Wheat ; or the whole from a part, as 
mucro, Which is the point, for the whole Sword; 
or a part from the whole, as capillus quaſi capitis 
pilus, What need we go any further? Whatſo- 
ever elſe can be reckoned; we may ſee the Origin 
of the word contained, either in the Similitude 
betwixt Things and Sounds, or in the dimili- 
rude berwixt Things themſelves , or in Vicinity 
or Contrariety, which Origin we cannot pur- 
ſue beyond Similitule. Srl 
But this we cannot do always; for there are 


- gg Words, the Reaſon of which lie hid: 
o the Infancy, or rather Stock and Seed of 
ſuch Words, beyond which no Origin is to be 
ſought, neither if a Man do enquire can he find 
any, they proceed in this manner. The Sylla- 
bles, in which v hath the place of Conſonant, 
as in theſe Words, venter, vafer, velum, dinum, 
vomis uvulnus, have a thick, and as it were, a 
ſtrong ſound, which the very cuſtom of ſpeaking 
confirmeth, which from ſome Words we take 
them away, leſt they ſhould burthen the Ear; 
for whichreaſon we ſay amaſt:,rather than ama- 
viſti; and abiit, not abivit, and innumerable of the 
{ame kind. Therefore when we ſay Lis, the ſound 
of the word having, as we ſaid, a kind of force, 
ſuiteth. Now from this Vicinity, by that which 
they affect, that is, becauſe they are violent, 


err 

PA A T. VIII 
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vincula ſeem to be named, and vimen quod ali- 
quid vinciatur. Thence vites, becauſe they 
claſp about thoſe things by which they grow. 
Hence alſo by Similitude, Terence calls a crooked 
old Man vietum. Hence the Earth, worn into 
winding Paths by the Feet of Paſſengers, is call'd 
via; but if via be ſo named, quaſi vi pedum tri- 


firſt made a track about 


ta, the Origin returns to the Vicinity: But let 
us ſuppoſe ir derived from the Similitude it hath 
with vitis or vimen, that is, from its winding; 
one asketh me why it is call'd via? I anfiver, 
from the winding and crookedneſs thereof, which 
the Ancients called vietum; thence the Rounds 
of a Wheel vietos. He demands how vietum 
comes to ſignifie winding? I anſwer, from the 
Similitude of V:tzs a Vine: He requires whence 
vitis is ſo named ? I ſay, becauſe it doth vincire 
thoſe things which it 7 . f He queſtions 
whence vincire is derived? We fay, a vi. He 
asks whence vis? We give this reaſon, becauſe 
the word in its robuſt and forcible ſound agreeth 
to the thing which it fignifieth. He hath no- 
thing more to demand. | 

t In like manner, in this word Ego: as Ch, 
ſippus obſerves, in pronouncing the firſt Sylla 
ble, we depreſs the under-lip, as if it were to 
point to our ſelves; then by motion of the Beard 
we point to our own Breaſts ; of which 2 Ni. u Agel. 1. 5 
gidius hath given more Inſtances, in his Gram- 
matical Commentaries. ' 

The ſecond Queſtion concerning Words, is of 
their Power, cel onuewirloy of Sig niſicantszwhence 
x Chryſippus divided Dialectick into two parts, 
meet ö Y onuerropirev of Sig niſicants, and 
Significats. Here they enquire how many ways 
every thing may be ſaid, and how many ways 
a thing ſaid may fignifie ? e ., 

Here is examined the Ambiguity of Words. 


4 


t Galem dt 
decret. Hin. 


x Laer t. 


y Anbiguity (or Amphiboly) is a word figni-! L. 


tying two or more things, naturally and proper- 
ly, according to the Language of the Nation, 
in {ſuch manner, that many Senſes may be colles 
Qed from the ſame Words, as avis Tinlor , 
which · one way fignifies, the Por fell thrice; an- 
other way, the She. Minflrel fell. | | 

2 Every word (according to Chryſippus) is x 4gel. 9. 1 
by nature ambiguous, for the ſame may be taken 
two or more ways: y Neither is that any thing » D. ar 
to the purpoſe which Hortenſius Calumniates in © Dl 
Cicero, Thus, they affirm that they hear Ambi- 
guities acutely, explain them clearly. Theſame 
perſons hold, that every Word is Ambiguous; 
how then can they explain the Ambiguous 2 
the 
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x Agel. 2. 25. 


4 Varro de ling. 
la. 


d Laert. 


a Laert. 


is deliver clearly. 


Hos into the Dark ? This is ingenioufly and 
ſubtilly ſaid, but like that of Scævola to Anto- 
nius, Lou ſeem to the wiſe to ſpeak acutely, 
to Fools. truly: For what elſe doth Hortenſius in 
that place, but by his Ingenuity and Facetiouſ- 
nels; as an intoxicating Cup, bring Darkneſs up- 
on the unlearned ? For, when they ſay, Every 
Word is Ambiguous, it is underſtood of fingle 


Words. Ambiguities are explained by Diſputa- 


tion; no Man diſputeth by ſingle words, none 
therefore explaineth Ambiguous words by Am- 
biguous words. And yet ſeeing that every word 
is Ambiguous, no Man can explain the Ambi- 
guity of words, except by words, but thoſe con. 

oined and not Ambiguous. As when we ſay, 
Eves Soldier hath two Feet, it doth not follow, 
that a whole Regiment of Soldiers that have 


two Feet, ſhould have in all but tiyo Feet. So 
when fay, every word is Ambiguous, I do not 


ſay, a Sentence, nor a Diſputation, although 


they are woven of Words. Every Ambiguous 


word therefore may be explained by an inam- 
biguous Diſputatioun. 

The third Queſtion is concerning Declination, 
doe and evaxcyie, 5 Some follow Analo- 
Od others Anomaly. Analogy is alike Declination 
of like, in Latin Proportio. Anomaly is an in- 
equality, following the cuſtoms of Declinations. 
2 Chryſippus wrote fix Books Tg} Tis dðEctias, 
ſhewing, that like things are noted with unlike 
words, and unlike things with like words. 

The laſt Queſtion is concerning Ordination, 
owleZts, h Upon this Subject Chry/eppus wrote 
two Bobks (Laertius reckons mor woe ſco 
is not Rhetorical, but Dialectick, as will eally 
appear to the Reader: Of the Syntax of Axioms: 
9 true and falſe Axioms : Of palfible and impoſ- 
ſible : Of. contingent, and tranſient, and 
ous, and the like, which confer nothing to ſingle 
ſpeech or pleaſure, or grace to elocution. 

c There are five exce/lencies of 8 Pro- 
priety, Perſpicuity, Succinneſs, Decorum, Elo. 
gance. Propriety is a proper Phraſe, according 
ro Art, not after the common Expreſſion. 
Perſpicuity is, when that whick is intended 


> 

Succinctne ſe is, when that only is compri 

which is neceſſary to the thing. p * 
Decorum is a conformity to the thing. 

* 1 is an avoiding of vulgar Phraſe. 

d Amongſt the faults of Speech is Barbariſin, 
a Phraſe not in uſe with the beſt Perſons ; and 
Soleciſm, a Speech incoherently framed. 


— 


CHAP. RL 
Of Definition and Diviſion. . 
a Efinition (according to Antipater in his 
D book of Definitionr)is Speech by Ana- 


ly/is pronounced adæquately; or (as Chry/ippus 
in his Book of Definitions) an Anſwer to this 


Queſtion, What a Thing is ? 


b Thoſe Definitions are vicious which include 
any of thoſe things which are not in the things 
defined, or not in all, or not in ſome 3 fo as if 
we ſhould fay, 4 Man is 4 Rational Crea» 
ture, or a mortal Grammatical Creature : ſee- 


ing that no Man is Immortal, and ſome Men are 


the Ambiguous, that were to bring 2 Candle not | 


$ 


not Grammarians, the Definition is faulty. 
% We mult therefore, when we take thoſe 
things which arecommon to the things we wou d 


— — 


define, and others, proſecute them ſo. far until it 


become proper, ſo as not to be tran le to a- 
ny other thingʒ as this, An inberitance is riches, add 
which by the Death of ſome Perſon falleth to ano- 
ther, it is not yet a Detinition, for Riches may be 
held many other ways, as well as by Inheritance; 
add one word, by right of Law; now the thing 
will ſeem disjoyned from community: So that 
the definition is thus explained. Inberitance is 
Riches, which by the death of one perſon falleth 
to another by right of Lato: It is not yet enough, 
therefore add, neither bequeathed by Will, nor de- 
tained by Poſſeſſion, and it is perfect. 


things which are : the other of things which are 
underſicod. Thoſe things which are, we call ſuch 
as may be 1zen or touched, as a Field, Houſe, a 
Wall, and the like. On the other fide, we ſay 


thoſe things are not, which cannot be touched or 


{hewn, as Poſſeſſion, Guardianſhip, Nation, Kin- 
dred, which have not any docs there is ſome 
Conformity in the underſtanding, which we call 
notional, whereby in Argumentation they may 
be explained by definition. This latter kind 1s 
rather called Deſcription, a Speech,which by the 
exteriour figure of the things bringeth us to the 
things themſelves, or a Definition fimply expreſ- 
ſing the Power of a Definition. 


others of Diviſſons. f Partitions, when the thing 
ropoſed is torn( as it were) into pieces, as if we 
mond ſay, the Civil Law is that which conſiſt- 
eth in Laws, Senators, thi Sj 
thority of Lawyers, Edicts of Magi 
ners and Equity. | 
The definition of Droi/tons comprehendeth all 
Species which are under the Genus defined, thus. 
alienation is of that thing which is in our 
power, or a deliverance of it into the power of 
another; or a conceſſion by Law, amongſt whom 
thoſe things may be done b Civil Right. 
Diviſion is a Section of the Genus into its 


immediate Species , as, of Living Creatures ſome! 
are rational, ſome irrational. g This therefore is g Sext- 


an ill divifion, Of men ſome are Grecians, ſome 
Egyptians, ſome Perſians, ſome Indians; for the 


next Speciesare not deſperate, but oppoſite. We 
muſt therefore ſay thus ; Of Men ſome are Gre- 


cians, ſome Barbarians ; and again, by ſubdivi- 
fion of Barbarians, ſome, are Aigyptians, ſome 


Perſians, ſome Indians, which likewiſe is in the 


diviſion of things that are. For thoſe which are 


good and bad, are different to us; thoſe who are 


intermediate betwixt good and bad, are indifferent 


are indifferent, others different ; of the diffe- 
rent, ſome are good, ſome are ill; for this di- 
viſion is like unto that which ſaith, of Men, ſome 
are Grecians, others Barbarians ; of Barbarians, 
come are Agyptians, ſome Perſians, ſome Indi- 
ans; the other is likewiſe ; Of Men, ſome 
Grecians, ſome Aigyptians, ſome Perſians, ſome 
Indians. "| : | 

Hence it followeth, that h perfect diviſion 
hath an univerſal power; for he who divideth 
thus; Of Men, ſome are Græcians, others Bar- 


| 


Qp 2 barians, 


nmma__— — — 


4 Ot Definition there are two kinds One of 2 C. ric, 


Again, of Definitions, ſome are of partitions, , cjc. Topic. 


s judged, the au- 


to us. The diviſion therefore ought not to be 
| ſo, but rather thus: Of rhings that are, ſome 


b Sext. Empi. 
adv. Moral. 
10. | 
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c Cicer. Topic. 


Empir. adv. 
Math. 10. 2, 
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it witha Plough, as 
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ing: Sour, as harſh in both. I/ and Bryers, 
as the Words are to the hearing, the Things are 
to the touch. Theſe are conceived to be the In- 
fancy, as it were of Words, when the Senſe of the 
thing concords with the Senſe of the ſound. 
From hence proceeded the licence of Naming, 
according to the Similitude of the things among 
themſelves; as when,for example, Crux, a Croſs, 
is therefore ſo called, becauſe the harſhneſs of 


the word concords with the harſhneſs of the 


Pain which the Croſs affecteth. But, Cura, 
Thighs, are ſo called, not from harſhneſs of pain, 
but, becauſe in length and hardneſs, they are, 
in reſpect of other Limbs, like unto the Wood 
of a Croſs. Hence it comes to abuſe, that the 
Name is uſurped, not of a like thing, but as it 
were near; for what likeneſs is there between 


the Signification of /irtle and minute, when as|vincula ſeem to be named, and vimen quod ali- 
that may be /irz/e, which not only is nothing quid vinciatur. Thence vites, becauſe they 


minute, but is fomewhat grown; yet, by reaſon 
of a certain nearneſs, we ſay mmrte for little. 


But, this abuſe of the Word is in the Power off old Man vietum. Hence the Earth, worn into 


the Speaker; for he may uſe the word tile, 
and not minute. This Example belongs to that 
which we will ſhew, when we call that a / 
pond which hath no Fiſh in it, nor any thing like 
a Fiſh : It is denominated from Fiſhes, by reaſon 
of the Water wherein Fiſhes live. So the word 
is uſed by Tranſlation, not from Similitude, but 
a certain kind of Vicinity. And if any oneſhould 
ſay, That Men in Swimming reſemble Fiſhes, 
and that from thence a Fiſh-pond is ſo named , 
it were fooliſh to 1cfuſe it, ſince that neither is 
repugnant to the nature of the thing, and both 
are occult. But, this is to the purpoſe, which 
we cannot dilucidate by one Example,how much 
the Origineof the Word, which is taken from 
Vicinity, differs from that which is derived 
from Similitude. 
From hence there is a Progreſhon to the con- 
trary, Lucus is thought to be ſo named, 2uod 


minime luceat ; and bellum, quod res bella non ſit ;\ fippus obſerves, in pronouncing the firſt Sylla. 22 


and fadus, quod res ſada non fit. But if we de- 
rive porcus, as ſome do a fæditate, it returns to 
that Vicinity, when that which is made, is 
named that by which it is made. 

For this Vicinity is very large, and divided 
into many parts ; either by efficiency, as this 
word porcus a fæditate; from which likewiſe 
fedus ; or by effect, as puteus, ſo named, becauſe 
the effect thereof is potatio; or by that it con- 
taineth, as urbs ab orbe, becauſe in a place 
which they liked, they firſt made a track about 

Vireil ſaith of Afneas. 


Urbem deſignat Aratro. 


Or by that which is contained, as it horreum 
were derived from hordeum; or by abuſe, as Hor. 
deum for Wheat; or the whole from a part, as 


mucro, Which is the point, for the whole Sword; 


or a part from the whole, as capillus quaſi capitis 
pilus, What need we go any further? Whatſo. 
ever elſe can be reckoned, we may ſee the Origin 
of the word contained, either in the Similitude 
betwixt Things and Sounds, or in the dimili- 
rude berwixt Things themſelves , or in Vicinity 
or Contrariety, which Origin we cannot pur- 
ſue beyond Similitude. | 

But this we cannot do always; for there are 


— — 
. 
innumerable Words, the Reaſon of which lis hid. 
To the Infancy, or rather Stock and Seed of 
ſuch Words, beyond which no Origin is to be 
ſought, neither if a Man do enquire can he find 
any, they proceed in this manner. The Sylla- 
bles, in which v hath the place of Conſonant, 
as in theſe Words, venter, vafer, velum, binum, 
vomis vulnus, have a thick, and as it were, a 
ſtrong ſound, which the very cuſtom of ſpeakirg 
confirmeth, which from ſome Words we take 
them away, leſt they ſhould burthen the Ear; 
for whichreaſon we ſay amaſt:,rather than ama- 
viſti; and abiit, not abivit, and innumerable of the 
{ame kind. Therefore when we ſay Vis, the ſound 
of the word having, as we ſaid, a kind of force, 
ſuiteth. Now from this Vicinity, by that which 
they affect, that is, becauſe they are violent, 


claſp about thoſe things by which they grow. 
Hence alſo by Similitude, Terence calls a crooked 


winding Paths by the Feet of Paſſengers, is call'd 
via ʒ but if via be ſo named, quaſi vi pedum tri- 
ta, the Origin returns to the Vicinity : Bur let 
us ſuppoſe ir derived from the Similitude it hath 
with vitis or vimen, that is, from its winding; 
one asketh me why it is call'd via? I anfiver, 
from the winding and crookedneſs thereof, which 
the Ancients called vietum; thence the Rounds 
of a Wheel vietos. He demands how vietum 
comes to ſignifie winding? I anſwer, from the 
Similitude of Vitis a Vine: He requires whence 
vitis is ſo named ? fay, becauſe it doth vincire 
thoſe things which it comprehends. He queſtions 
whence vincire is derived? We ſay, a vi. He 
asks whence vis? We give this reaſon, becauſe 
the word in its robuſt and forcible ſound agreeth 
to the thing which it fignifieth. He hath no- 
thing more to demand, | 
t In like manner, in this word Ego: as Chry. t, Calem « 


; 


| 


. * Plat. ll. 
ble, we depreſs the under lip, as if it were to O 


point to our ſelves ; then by motion of the Beard 

we point to our own Breaſts ; of which & Ni u 4g!. 1c. 5 
gidius hath given more Inſtances, in his Gram. 

matical Commentaries. 

The ſecond Queſtion concerning Words, is of 
their Power, ve onueuvirloy of Signficants;whence , _ 

x Chryſippus divided DialeQick into two parts, 
meet Bf, N onuemouirer, of Significants,and 
Signiſicats. Here they enquire how many ways 
every thing may be ſaid, and how many ways 

a thing ſaid may fignifie f 

Here is examined the Ambiguity of Words. 

y Ambiguity (or Amphiboly) is a word figni-! . 
fy ing two or more things, naturally and proper- 

ly. according to the Language of the Nation, 

in ſuch manner, that many Senſes may be colle- 

Cted from the ſame Words, as «vaieis , 
which-one way fignifies, 2h 6 Pot fell thrice; an- 
other way, the She-Minflrel fell. 

2 Every word (according to Chry//ppms) is x Agel. 5. f 
by nature ambiguous, for the ſame may be taken . 
two or more ways : y Neither is that any thing, B. 4% 
to the purpoſe which Hortenſius Calumnĩates in © D 
Cicero, Thus, they affirm thar they hear Ambi- 
guities acutely, explain them clearly. The ſame 
perſons hold, that every Word is Ambiguous; 
how then can they explain the Ambiguous by 
the 


1 


. 
- . 
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the Ambiguous, that were to bring a Candle not not Grammarians, the Definition is faulty. 
lighted into the Dark ? This is ingeniouſſy and | e We mult therefore, when we take thoſe , ;,, Tie 
ſubtilly ſaid, but like that of Scevo/a to Anto- ¶ things which are common to the things we vou d N 
nius, You ſeem to the wiſe to ſpeak acutely, |define, and others, proſecute them ſo far until it 
to Fools. truly: For what elſe doth Hortenſius in] become proper, ſo as not to be transferrable to a. 
that place, but by his Ingenuity and Facerioul: |ny other thing as this, A7 inheritance is riches, add 
nels, as an intoxicating Cup, bring Darkneſs up- which by the Death of ſome P erſon falleth to ano- 
on the unlearned ? For, when they ſay, Every ther, it is not yet a Definition, for Riches may be 
Word is Ambiguous, it is underſtood of ſingle held many other ways, as well as by Inheritance; 
Words. Ambiguities are explained by Diſputa- add one word, by right of Law ; now the thing 
tion; no Man diſputeth by fingle words, none will ſeem disjoyned from community: So that 
therefore explaineth Ambiguous words by Am- the definition is thus explained. Inberitance is 
biguous words. And yet ſeeing that every word Riches, which by the death of one perſon ſulleth 
is Ambiguous, no Man can explain the Ambi- 7e another 7 right of Law : It is not yet enough, 
guity of words, except by words, but thoſe con-| therefore add, neither bequeathed by Will, nor de- 
oined and not Ambiguous. As when we ſay, | famed by Poſjeſſon , and it is perfect. 
Frey Soldier hath two Feet, it doth not follow, 4 Ot Definition there are two kinds : One of c. Ire, 
that a whole Regiment of Soldiers that have things which are : the other of things which are 
two Feet, ſhould have in all but tivo Feet. So | #derſtcod. Thoſe things which are, we call ſuch 
when ſay, every word is Ambiguous ; I do notas may be ſeen or touched, as a Field, Houſe, a 
ay, a Sentence, nor a Diſputation, although | Wall, and the like. On the other tide, we ſay 
they. are woven of Words. Every Ambiguous thoſe things are not, which cannot be touched or 
word therefore may be explained by an inam-|{hewn, as Poſſeſſion, Guardianſhip, Nation, Kin- 
biguous Diſputation. dred, which have not any body yet there is ſome 
The third Queſtion is concerning Declination, Conformity in the underſtanding, which we call 
I Keel. 2. 28. del and draxoyie, 5 Some follow Analo- notional, whereby in Argumentation they may 
O, others Anomaly. Analogy is alike Declination be explained by definition. This latter kind is 
of like, in Latin Proportio. Anomaly is an in- rather called Deſcription, a Speech,which by the 
equali ty, following the cuſtoms of Declinations. exteriour figure of the things bringeth us to the 
a Chryſappus wrote fix Books veel Tins dropaxias, things themſelves, OT A Definition | ply expreſ- 
ſhewing, that like things are noted with unlike | fing the Power of a Definition. 
words, and unlike things with like words. e Again, of Definitions, ſome are of partitions, „ cic. Tipi. 
The laſt Queſtion is concerning Ordination, others of Diviſſons. Of Partitions, when the thing 
init owleZis, h Upon this Subject Chry/eppus wrote yy is 2 it were) into pieces, as if we 
Halican. de tuyo Bodks (Laertius reckons more) whoſe ſeo ould ſay, the Civil Law is that which conſiſt- _— 
campyſ. verb. is not Rhetorical, but Dialectick, as will caflly eth in Laws, Senators, things judged, the au- 9 
appear to the Reader: Of the Syntax of Axioms: | thority of Lawyers, Edièts of Magiſtrates, Man- 
true and falſe Axiome : Of poſſible and impoſe [1 and ax] . 3 
ſible: Of. contingent, and tranſient, and — The definition of Divine comprehendeth all 
ons, and the like, which confer nothing to ſingle Species which are under the Genus defined, thus. 
ſpeech or pleaſure, or grace to elocution. Abalienation is of that thing which is in our 
There are five excellencies of Speech, Pro- POWer, or 4 deliverance of it into the power of 
priety, Perſpicuity, Succinneſs, Decorum, Ele- another; or a conceſſion by Law, amongſt whom 
gance. Propriety is a proper Phraſe, according thoſe things may be done by Civil Right. 


aVarro de ling. 
lu. 


„ 


— — 
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to Art, not after the common Expreſſion.  f Diviſion is a Section of the Genus into its f 
Perſpicuity is, when that LI intended] immediate Species, as, of Living Creatures ſome? 2 
is deliver'd clearly. e are rational, ſome irrational. g This therefore is g Sext- 


Succinfneſs is, when that onlv i . an ill diviſion, Of men ſome are Grecians, ſome *mpir. adv. * 
which is — — 58 üg is compriſed, Egyptians, ſome Perſians, ſome Indians; 28 — N i 
| Decorum is a conformity to the thing. next Species are not deſperate, but oppoſite. We * 
Eleganct is an avoiding of vulgar Phraſe. muſt therefore ſay thus; Of Men ſome are Gre- of 
d Amongſt the faults of Speech is Barbariſm, | 97% {ome Barbarians; and again, by ſubdivi- N 
a Phraſe not in uſe with the beſt Perſons ; and] hon 2 Barbarians, ſome are H lane, ſome 
Soleciſm, a Speech incoherently framed. , Perſians, ſome Indians, which likewiſe is in the 
—— diviſion of things that are. For thoſe which are 
good and bad, are different to us; thoſe who are 
CHAP. XI. — 23 * 2 indifferent 
JO * to us. The diviſion thereſore ought not to be 
o n y | ſo, but rather thus: Of things that are, ſome 
a Laert, 4 D# ifinition (according to Antipater in his | are indifferent, others different; of the diffe- 
book of Definitions)is Speech by Ana- | rent, ſome are good, ſome are ill; for this di- 
ly/is pronounced adzquarely ; or (as Chry/ippzs | viſion is like unto that which ſaith,ofMen, ſome 
in his Book of Definitions) an Anſwer to this [are Grecians, others Barbarians ; of Barbarians, 
Queſtion, What a Thing is ? 5 Ge are /gyptians, ſome Perſians, Tome Indi- 
bas, Emp. b Thoſe Definitions are vicious which include ans; the other is likewiſe ; Of Men, ſome 
Ut Ly. any of thoſe things which are not in the things | Grec:ans, ſome Aigyprians, ſome Perſians, ſome 
, Or not in all, or not in ſome ; ſo as if] Indians. TY, 
we ſhould fay, 4 Man is a Rational Crea: | Hence it followeth, that þ perfect diviſion, . ; 
ture, or a mortal Grammatical Creature; ſee- | hath an univerſal power; for he who divideth 4573-6 we 
ing that no Man is Immortal, and ſome Men are * Of Men, ſome are Græcians, others Bar- 10. 


Qp 2 barians, 


d Laert. 


— 


min 


7 Lacrt. 


4 Lat. 


a Laert. 

b Philyp. in 
Analyt. prior. 
c Sext, Empi, 
adv. Log. 


d Alex, A. 
Throd.in Top. g. 


* 
%. 
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barians, faith as much as this, if there are any 
Men, they are either Grecians or Barbarians 
for if there be any Man, who is neither Greek 
nor Barbariun, the diviſion muſt neceſſarily be 
ill, the univerſal falſe. Wherefore when we 
ſay, Of things that are, ſome are good, ſome 
ill, ſome intermediate, it is as much ( accord- 
ing to Chry/ippws) as this univerſal , It there be 
any things that are, they are either good or ill, 
or indifferent. But this univerſal is falſe, if any 
thing falſe be ſubjected to it: For, it two things 
be ſubjected, one good, the other ill; or, one 
good, the other indifferent, in this Expreſſion 


of thoſe things which are, one kind is god, | 


that is true; but this, theſe are good, is falſe , 
for they are not good; for one is good, the other 
ill. And again, Theſe are ill, is falſe, for they 
are not ill, but only one of them. The like in 
indifferents ; for it is falſe that theſe are indiffe» 
rents, as that theſe are good or ill. 

i There are three forms of diviſion, anti diviſi. 
on, ſub-drviſion, partition. Anti: diuiſion is a di- 
ſtribution of the Genus into Species by the con- 
trary ; as for example, by negation, as of things 
that are, ſome are good others not good. 

$ub-droifion is diviſion upon a diviſion : as of 
things that are, ſome are good, others not good; 
of the not good, ſome are ill, others indiffe- 
rent. ; 

Partition is a diſtribution of the Genus into 

laces (according to Cini) as of goods, ſome 
ong to the Soul, others to the Body. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Genus, Species, &c. 
a 8 is a comprehenfion of many No- 


| which-are not, but only incur in the mind, as 


PiA VIII 


Centaurs, Giants, and whatſoever elſe is formed 
by falſe cogitation, hath ſome image, although it 
hath no ſubſtance. Even negatives are in being. 
Somewhat is therefore more general than Ens, 
which is underſtood only of Corporealsss 

F Things are ſubdivided ino four Genus 's, Sub- 
jelle, and Qualitatives, and Quodammadatutives in 
themſelves, and Quodammodotatives as to others. f ginplir i 
2 Thus the Stoicks treating more ſtrictly and categoy. 
ſubtilly of theſe things, contract the Predicaments 

imo a leſſer number, taking ſome of thoſe things? Si 


which they diminiſhed,but with ſome alteration. 194 
55 CHAP. XV. 

| Of Subjefts. 
a * is not any thin beſides 73 vauniyuuroy, 4 Simplic, i 


Subject: The differences concerning this Categ. 
are non. ſubſiſtent. 


ubjed is cwo- fold; one which is called the 5 Singlic f 


25 


; ſuch is Matter e of all quali. Catez. 

lities, which, Ariſtotie calleth a Body potentially. 
The other, that which is effected with quality, as 
Braſs, and Socrates, with thoſe things which are 
in them, or predicated by them. 

CHAP. XV. 

_ Of Lualitatives. 
a Ualitatives have a ſubſiſt and are ſe-· 4 Peri. i 

arate from their ſubjects. For qualities Cares. 2. 

(as all other accidents) are Bodies, ſeeing that 


according to Zeno, nothing can be effected by 
that which is incorporeal, nor can that Which is 
incorporeal effect any thing; whatſoever effeR- - 
eth is a Body. Effective quality therefore ĩs a Bo- 


tions referred to one, as, a Living Crea- 
ture, for this includes all Living . 
Notion is a phantaſie of the Mind, not any thing 
exiſtent or qualitative, but as it were, ſome- 
thing exiſtent, and qualitative; as the notion of 
an Horſe, no Horſe being preſent. 
Species is that which is contained under the 
Genus; as under living Creature is contain'dMan. 
Moſt general, is that which is a Genus, but 
hath no Genus : Moſt ſpecial, that which is a 
Species, but hath no Species. | 
To this place of Voice belong likewiſe, as 
we ſaid; the conſideration of Poem and Poeſy. 
Poem (according to Paſſidonius, in his Introdutti. 
onto Speech) is a Speech in Metre or Rhime, 
not Proſe, as Y Heis, and die dig. Poeſy is a 
fignificant Poem, with defign, containing the i- 
mitation of things divine and humane 
C HAP. XIII. 
Of Things. | 
Otions, Words, and things, as we- have 
ſaid, are conjoyned together. From No- 


tions we come to Words, from Words we come 
now to Things themſelves : By Notions Things 


are perceived. a Thoſe are ſaid to be "Things 


which are dicible. b The Stoicks by a new name 
call things Tvy3 vole, Contingents , becauſe 
we defire that things might befal us,and that we 
might obtain them. c Contingents therefore is 


ſubjedt it ſelf, beyond the notion or word, as Dion. 


d They comprehended all things under one 


e Scher. Ex. 39. 2 Genus. 2 ſomewhat ; e placing this 


enus above all; the Reaſon this : In nature ſome 
things are, ſome things are not, For, thoſe things 


dy. Matter is expert of quality, but qualities are 
not of matter. 5 

b Sality is the habit of that which is quali- 5 Singlic & 
tative. Qualitative is taken three ways: Firſt, cu. 
for whatſoever hath difference, whether it be 
motion or habit, and whether hardly or eaſily 
ſeparable. In this ſenſe, not only he who is 
wiſe, but he who ftretcheth out his hand, are 
qualitative. The ſecond fignification includes not 
motions, but habits only, which they define qua- 
litative, that is, which hath a difference endued 
with habit, as a wiſe man, or an armed man. Of 
theſe, ſome are adzquate, to the meaſure 
of their pronunciation and conſideration , 
_ nor a _ 2 they omit; thoſe 
which are adæquate, eq and permanent 
they call qualitative; as, a Grammarian, and a 
wile man; neither of theſe exceeds, or falls ſhort 
of his quality. Likewiſe a lover of Meat, and 


a lover of Wine, being in act ſuch, as a glutt 
and a drunkard, becauſe they make uſe 6 thoſs 
parts which ſerve to this end, are ſo called: So 


that if any man be aglutton, he is conſequently 
a lover of meat; but if he be a lover of meat, 
he is not therefore immdiately a glutton; for, 
being deſtitute of thoſe parts which he uſeth in 
eating, he wanteth the act, but not the habit. 
Quality is adæquated to qualitative in this laſt 
enle. . ; 

c All qualities are either cauſe then they. gurſu 
are calle. arms; Or effetts. * Are H 2 
nerally called id, habituale, which word An- 4. 3 
pater extends as large as the common accident, 


both of things corporeal and incorporeal, 7 * 
What 
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what. Of habituals chere are four kinds, #0612, 
that is, ui when they refide in the mind; 


/ . mwild, that is, deus, when they fall from the 
mind into the voice ; x#{+yoenuele» When by the 
motion of the mind, they are prædicated of a» 
ny ching; , or, cv when they 

- happen to ſubjetts. 7 
} Simptic in 4 Habits are only things united; but thoſe 
Categ-1 which are conjoyned by contiguity, as a Ship, or 


by diſtance, as an Army; in theſe there can 
Ac habit nor one — Spiritual above all, 
nor one reaſon, whereby they may come to ſub- 
fiſt within one habit. We” 7 
ſt is common to quality of corporeal things to 
be the difference of their ſubſtance, not taken ſe- 
verally, but contracted into one notion and pro. 
perty of the mind, nor by time or ſtrength redu- 
ced to form, but by its own tality, according to 
which, the generation of the qualitative ſubſiſts. 
Power (a Species of quality) is that which 
hath and giveth the faculty of exerciſing many 
accidents; as Prudence giveth the faculty of walk. 
ing prudently, and diſcourſing prudently : or ac- 
ing to ſome, Power is that which the facul- 

ty of exercifing many Accidents, and which Ru- 
leth and Governeth the Acts ſubjected unto ir. 
What Ariſtotle called natural Power, they name 
Aptitude. ; 
Habits are intended and remitted ; Diſpaſiti- 
ons cannot be intended or remitted. Thus the 
ſtraitneſs of a Wand, altho it may eafily be 
diſcompoſed and bent, is a Diſpoſition ; for 
r be intended or remitted. Like- 
wiſe the Virtues are Diſpoſitions, not in reſpett 
of their firmneſs and Suter, but becauſe 
they cannot admit of degrees of more and leſs: 
but, Arts muſt either have firmneſs, or not be 
Difpoſitions. Thus Habirude is taken in the La. 


Ibid, 


E E 


titude of the Species, Di/paſition is the chief 
perfection of ches Species, and in that which is 


the moſt it can be, whether it be eaſily alter d 
(as the ſtraitneſs of a Wand) or not. | 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Buodammedotatroes. 


* 

| PHE third kind of things are vd v Herla, 
an 1.36: Quodammadatives. a They differ from 
Qualitatives, becauſe matter is otherwiſe effect- 
ed by habits, otherwiſe by Quodammodotatives, 
in this or that manner. Moreover, Qualitatives 
are Quodammodotatives as to matter, and conver- 
_ ant therein; but properly, Quadammodotatives 
b Simplic, in are converſant in Qualitatives. 6 Again, as ha- 
bituals may be ſaid to extend farther than habits, 
fo 2wodammodotatroes are larger than Qualita- 
tives; for Quodammodbotatives extend even to 
thoſe things which are ©xodammodotatives as to 
others, and include them; but Qualitatives con- 

fiſt only in thoſe which make a difference. 
 Simplic, ibid. c This Boethius conceives to have the 
| power of habit. Habit chiefly and univerſally is 


cording to ir y, in reſpett to ano- 
ther: Thirdly, of another to it. That which is 
conſidered as to it ſelf, pertains to Quodammodo- 
ſalives; as armed, for it is a habit of ones elf, 
to ones ſelf, That which is 70 another, pertains 
to Relation; for 2 Father, or a right Hand, are 


themſclves, but of chem to another. But that 

which is of another to us, as of an Armed Man, 

_ the Habit of another to us, pertains to 
t. f 


To this head they reduce Quantitatives and 
Quantity, and their Species, Place, Time, and 
ſome Species (according to * of quali- 
Nase and Farm; as alſo Aion, Paſſion, Site, 


J 


"4 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Quodammodotatrves as to others. 


He laſt genus of Things is Te#s 7} mo; HN“. 
Duodammodotatrves as to others. 4 Of 8 
theſe there are two kinds, Relarives and Quo- 
dammodotatroe-Relatroes. The Relatives are op- 
poſed and diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are by 
themſelves, and abſolute. The Puodammodota- 
trve-Relatroes are oppoſed to thoſe which have 
a difference; as for Example, ſweer and Sowr, 
and whatſoever is of the like kind, are Relatives; 
but Quodammodetatroe Relatives, are as the right 
fide, Fatber, and the like; for they have a diffe- 
rence, in that they are characteriz d by differen- 
ces, according to ſome Species. As therefore 
there is one notion of thoſe which are by them- 
ſelves, and abſolute, and another of thoſe which 
are conſider d with difference: So ſome things are 
Relatrves, others Ruodammodotative-Relatives. 
The conſequence of Conjundtions in theſe is con- 
trary for, with thoſe which are by themſelves, 
co-exiſt rhoſe which have a difference; for, 
thoſe whichare by themſelves, have ſome diffe- 
rences, as white and black. But thoſe, which 
are by themſelves, co-exiſt not with thoſe which 
have a difference. Sweet and Bitter have diffe- 
rences, whereby they are characterized; yet 
they are not abſolute, but Relatives. But, thoſe 
which areQ#odammodotative-Relatives,being con- 
wary to thoſe which have differences, are like- 
wile Relatives. For, the right fide, and a Father, 
beſides that they are Quodammodotative, are like- 
wiſe Relatroes : But ſweet and Bitter being Re- 
[atrves, have a difference, whereby they are con- 
trary, being PuodammodStative-Relatives. Thoſe 
which are Quodammodotative- Relatives, it is im- 
poſſible ſhould be by themſelves, and abſclute, 
or by difference; for they depend ſolely upon 
Relative-habit. Relatives therefore are nof by 
themſelves, for they Me not abſolute; yer are 
they according to difference, becauſe they are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome Charadter. To expreſs this 
more clearly, Relatives are thoſe, which by their 
proper Character reſpect another: Quodummodo- 
tative Relatives are thoſe which uſe to happen 
to another, but not without mutation and altera- 
tion of thoſe things which are about them; yet, 
with reſpect of ſomething external. If therefore 
any thing with difference reſpect another, it is 


| only Relative, as Habit, Science, and Senſe - but 
taken three ways: Firſt tobe role ſelf, and ac | 
: Secondl 


if it reſpe& another, not out of inherent diffe- 

rence, but in pure habit, it is Pxodammodotative f 
Relative. For, a Father, and right fide, to their 
conſiſtence, — {ome external things, for 4s 

much as there being no Mutation made in them, 

he is no longer a Father, his Son being dead, and 

the right fide is no longer, fo, after he is riſen, 


laid, according to a Habit, not of themſelves to 


| 


in reſpeQ of whom it was faid to be fuch; but 
| WL | est 
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PARA. VII, 


4 Laert. vit. | 


Ariſtonis. 
b Simplic. in 
Categ. 


« Laert. 


b Sext. E- E 
pir. Adv. log. 
© * 


c Ammon, in 
proem. Art. 
dN. 

d Bu. in 
Di. al. Cic. 5. 1 


e Laert. 


F Ammon. in 
lib, IK é. 


ſweet and bitter will not alter; unleſs their | 


power be likewiſe changed. If therefore Nuo. 


dammodotatrues are changed in habit to another, 
although they receive no Paſſion in themſelves, : 
it is manifeſt they have their being in the habit 


alone, not in difference. | | | 
a This Genus was firſt introduced by Ariſto, 
b who firſt defined Quodammodotative Relattues 
to be thoſe, whoſe being is the ſame with their 
Quodammodotative being to one another: And ſo 
alſo Andronicus defines them. 


C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Dicibles. © 

the place concerning things and fignificats, 
belongeth that concerning Dicibles, d Nu 
Tar, to which true and falſe is common. a Dici- 
ble is that which confiſteth according to rational 
phantaſie. b Rational Phantaſie is that, by 
which what is comprehended by Phantaſie, may 
be expreſſed by Speech. Every thing that may 
be ſaid, ought to be ſaid, for from thence is de- 

rived the Denomination | 


c Dicible is a mean betwixt Notion and Thing. and 1s either true or falſe. It is called n 


Dicibles are Nations, that is, ro14le, but not 
meerly and ſimply Notions, d which in as 
much as they are the principles of Science, and 
are Intelligences, are called rei- es, and boroias, 
but in as much as they reſide in the mind, are 
called irronue]e,- and are Genus's and Species, in 
which manner, being ready for expreſhon, they 


are called Dicibles, and pertain to the Enuncia · conſtrued with the right caſe, to make an Axiom, 
tive faculty of the Soul. For whatſoever is ſaid, 
if it be ſo conſidered as it is {aid of ſomething, dicated of the name of the Caſe ; and both theſe 
they are Caregorems; if ſo, as it breaketh forth are either perfect, as that which is predicated, 
into Voice, and with Voice, they are Words; and together with the N 

if retained in the Mind, ready to break forth, an Axiom. Or they are defe 
they are Dicibles. Dicible therefore is a Word, ſome Addition to make thereof a 


and yet ſignifies not a Word, but that which is 
N in the Word, and is contained in the 
ind. | | 

e Of Dicibles there are two kinds, the Defe- 
Five and the Perfect. The Defetrve are thoſe 

which have an imperfect Enunciation, not com- 
pleating the Semence, but requiring ſomething 
to follow; as toriteth, for we ask, who? To 
this kind belong Categorems, which are prædica- 
ted of other things. | 

The Perfett are ſuch as have a perfect Enun- 

ciation: Of theſe are two kinds: The firſt pecu- 
liarly called Perfect, which tho they compleat 
the . yet ſigniſis neither true nor falſe. 
Of theſe there are many kinds, as Interrogation, 
Percontation, Imperative, Adjuratroe, 1 
Inprecative, or Execrative, Subſtitutive, Hypothe- 
tical, Compellatrve, like to, or Tranſcending an 
Axiom, and Dubitative. 

Interragation is that which is a perfect Sen- 
tence, but requireth an anſwer, as, 1s it day ? 
tor this is neither true nor falſe; ſo that it is day, 
is an Axiom, Is it day? an Interrogation. 

Percontatipn is a thing for which we cannot 
anſwer ſignificantly. as Interrogation, yes: but 
as thus, He dwelleth in ſuch a place. | 

Imperative is a thing, in ſpeaking whereof, 


we command; as 
X Oo thou to the Iuachian Flood. 
F Adjurative, as Witne/ thou Earth 
Optative, which we ſphak wiſhing, as, 
Great Fave who doſt in Ida Reign, 
» The Viftory let Ajax gain. 


b 
N 


| 


| 


4 


. 
* 


- Hypothetical, as, ſic 


Ln 


——  — 


Sn Wy 
"ot; 


I Imprecative, ot Execrative, as, 
As on the Ground this Wine I pur, N 
So may ibe Earth bis Rlaad uetuuur. 
; oo mage or Expoſitive, as, Let this be 4 
r ern eee 
ing the Earth to be the 
Center of the Globe of the Sunn. [6:17 
Compellatzve, is à thing in ſpeaking, which 
we call another, as, 888 N 
Atrides, Agamemnon, King of Men. 
Like to, or Tranſcending an Axiom, is that 
which hath an axiomatical manner of ſpeaking ; 
but. becauſe it ſuperabounds in ſome Particle or 
Affection, it is not ranked amongſt Axioms, as, 
How Beauteous is thy Virgin Train! 
Hao like to Priam's Son, that Swain! 
Dubitatiue is a thing different from an Axiom, 
which whoſoever f. maketh a doubt, as, 
Then are not Life and Grief of Kin? All theſe 
are neither true nor falſe. | 
The other kind of perfect Dicibles which 
leat the Sentence, affirmeth or denieth, 


—— 


CHAP. , XX. 
Of Categorems. 
a 8 is that which is pradicated of 
4 another, or a thing conſtrued with one or 
more, or as (Apollodoris) a defective Dicible, 


4 Laat, 


b Whatſoer is predicated of another, is præ- 1 


Ariſt. al iu. 


ſufficient to make 
ave, and require 
| perfect Prædi- 
cate. | 


If that which is prædicated of a Name, make 
an Axiom, it is a Categorem, or ovuBaue, a Con- 
gruity.as walketh, for ple, Socrates walketh. 
But if it be predicated of the Caſe (whereby 
Tranſitions are made from one Perſon to another, 
wherein it is neceſſary that fome oblique Caſe be 
likewiſe pronounced with the right) they arè cal - 
led e>govupdua]e, as an addition to the c, 
(or as e Priſcian renders it, leſs than Congrui- c Lib. 3. 
free) as Cicero ſaved bis Country. 
Again, if that which is prædicated of ſome 
Noun, require a Caſe of ſome other Noun to be 
added to make up the Axiom, ſo as the Conſtru- 
Qtion be made of two oblique Caſes, they are 
aufg df, incongruities, or according to Ammo- 
nies, leſs than, ovuBaye]e, as, it pleaſes me to 
come to thee ; whether the Nouns only, or the 
Words require it. . 7 
. 4 Again, of Categorems there are four kinds, 
Right, Supine, Neuter, and reciprocally Aﬀroe, 
and Paſfrve. Right are thoſe which have a moti- 
on tending to another, and are conſtrued with 
one of the ew Caſes, for the making of a 


efe 


* 


d Laet. 


Categorem, as Heareth, Seeth, Diſcourſeth. 
Spine are thoſe which are conſidered from 


| N as, I am heard, I am fgen. 
4 


Habit to an Agent, and is conſtrued with a paſ 


uter, as thoſe which are 
to be wiſe, to walk. 


neither way, as, 
.Reciprocally, Active and Paſhve are thoſe, 


which ſeem Supines, but are not, for they are 


acts 


n 


3. 


\ 
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4 Laert- 


c Laert. Sext. 

{ mptr. adv. 
Ing. cap. de 

Leo. 

4 Laert. 


f Bret. in Cic. 
Tip. 


s 8 Lit, 


b Laert. 


I Loert, 


L. Laert. 
[ ON . Em. 


m Lae: . 
Sext. Empir, 


n ext. Emp. 


is in the Mind. Ob/zque Caſes are the Genitive, 
Dative, and Accuſative. 


K 


* 


— — cc 


"CRAP. . 
Of Simple Axioms. 


Xjom is that which is either true or falſe, 

or a thing perfect by it ſelf, negative, 
or affimative, as far as it extends; or, (or accor- 
ding to Chryſippus, in his Dialectick Definitions) 
axiom is that which affirmeth or denieth as far as 
it extends; as Dion walketh. It is called Axiom 
vn 7% dg , daß, becauſe Aſſent is ei- 
ther given to it or not: for he who ſaith, it is 
day, aſſenteth thereunto. If it be day, the Axiom 
is true; if it be not, falſe. ö | 
5 Of Axioms, the firſt and moſt proper diffe- 
rence is of the Simple, and not Simple (thus divi- 
ded by te and Archidemus, and Athe- 
nodorus, and Antipater, and Cyinis.) 

c Simple axioms are thoſe which conſiſt nei- 
ther of one axiom twice taken, nor of different 
axioms, neither by one or more conjunctions; as, 
It zs day, tis at night Socrates Diſputes. d Of 
fimple axioms there are many kinds, Apophatioh, 
or Negative, Arnetick, or Univerſally Negative; 
Steretick, or Privative; Categorick, or prædica- 
tive; Categorentick, or Indicative; indeſinite and 
mediate. | 

e Negative axioms are thoſe, in which a ne- 
gative particle is propoſed, as, If ibis is, that zs 
not. But if the negation be of the latter part of 
the axiom, the other part not being negative, 
then the axiom is not negative, but ee 
as, It bapneth to ſome pleaſure not to be good. This 
therefore declareth what hapneth to the thing, 
and therefore is prædicative. f A Species of ne 
gative axiom, is the ſupernegative, when, between 
the parts connected and copulated by two affir- 
mations, a prepoſition with a negation is inter- 
poſed, and that very negation denied; as, Vit 7s 
day, it is not light. Of the fame kind are all 
thoſe, wherein negation is propoſed to negation; 
as, It 1s not both day, and not dap. 

g Univerſally negative axioms are thoſe, which 
conſiſt of an univerſal negative particle, and a 
Categorem; as, no man walketh. g 

h Privatroe are thoſe which conſiſt of a pri- 
vative particle, and an axiom in power, as, be 


is inbumane, | 1 

i Prædicative are thoſe, which conſiſt of a 
right Caſeand Categorem; as, Dion toalſteth. 
Indicative, or I Definitive is that which 


4 


conſiſts of a demonſtrative _ Caſe, and a Ca- 


tegorem ; as, this man walketh. 

m Indefimte, is that, which conſiſts of one or 
more indefinite particles; as, a certain man walk- 
th, be is — 

n Intermediate ate of this kind, a man ſitteth, 
or a man walketh: a certain man walketh is inde- 
finite, for it determines no ſingle perſon; that 
man ſitteth is definite. Socrates ſitteth, is inter- 
mediate; for it is not indefinite, becauſe it de- 
termines the Species; nor definite, becauſe it is 
not pronounced with demonſtration. but it is in- 
termediate betwixt both: 


day, tis light ;, tor, that it is not light, the con- 


— << 


1 
1 


3K 


CH AF. .. 
Of not: ſimple Axiome. 


TJOr-imple axioms are thoſe, which are in 
a manner double, conſiſting of one axi- » Sf. Emp. 
om diverſified, or of axioms : of one axiom di- adv. Lag. de 
verſified; as, / it be day, it is day: of axioms, ver. : 
as, if it be day, *tis light. © 

In ot: ſimple axioms, that which immedi- 
ately followeth the conjunction, zf, or wheres. 
is Called the Artecedent, the firſt, or the beg; Him 
ning ; the reſt is called tbe ending, or Conſequence 
or /econd, Notwithſtanding that the axiom be 
pronounced by inverſion; as, It zs /ight, if it be 
day; for in this, the ending or conſequence, is, it - 
is ligbt, altho it be ſpoken firſt: the antecedent, it 
1s day, altho it be put in the ſecond place; tor 
it immediately tolloweth the conjunction . 

The Laws and Rules of Conſequents are theſe: , ; ,y+. 

x. c From True followeth True: as if it be day, 
it followeth that it is light. 2. From Falle fol- 
loweth Falſe; as, it this be Falſe zhat 72 is right, 
this is likewiſe, zt zs dark. 3. From Falic tollow- 
eth True, as from this, he Earth flieth, tollow- 
eth, the Earth is. 4. From True doth not follow 
Falſe; for from this, the Earth is, it followeth 
not, that the Earth flies. i 

4 Of not. ſimple propoſitions there are many q Z. 
kinds, Connex, Adnex, Conjunct, Caſual, Declara- 
tive of the more, and Declarative of the leſs. 

Connex (according to Chry/ipp#s in his Dia- x xe, 
lefick, and Diogenes in his DraleWick Art) is that 
which conſiſts of the connective conjunction, ,. 
which conjunction declareth, that the conſequent 
is ſecond to the firſt - as, if it be day, it is light. 
Of a diverſified axiom, and the Conjunction 7f, 
conſiſteth this connex, If it be day, it is duy, thele 
are properly right axioms. Of different axioms, 
and the Conjunction tehercas, this, it is day, 
e light. f Connex axioms are called alſo Tro- f Ppilgb. in 
pical, becauſe they turn from the antecedent t Au prioy. 
the conſequent. X | 

The Rules of connexaxioms aretheſe : / That e Læert. 
is a true connex wherein the contrary of the con- 
ſequent is repugnant to the antecedent, as, if 7.25 


a 


fLaert, 


b Sext. Empir. 
. Log. cap. 
d. Vero, 
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trary to the conſequent, is repugnant to, 15 7s dap, 
the antecedent. A falſe connex is that wherein | «of 
the contrary to the conlequent, is not repugnant a 
to the Antecedent; as this, / 0 is day, Dion walks, - 
for. that Dion watketh not, is not repugnant to, | '4 
it ig day. . 
bh Adnex (which ſome reckon a5 4 ipecies of 5 i} 
the connex) according to Cinis, in his Dialectick, “ "| 
is an axiom connected by the conjunction whey c- 
as, beginning with an axiom, and ending with an 
1xiom ; as, whereas it is day, it is light, the con- by 
junction ſheweth, that the ſecond is a coniequent Rk 
of the firſt, and that the firſt is ſubſiſtent. 7 1 

The Rules of adnex axioms are theſe: 7 That, . 2 
is a true adnex, which beginueth from true, end- 1 
eth in that which is conſequent; as, whereas 21 7s 


d 8 5 1 * * 
day, the Sun is over the Earth. Falſe is that which 


beginnerh from Falſe, or endeth not conſequently; | 1 


as, 
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4 Laert. vit. 
Ariſtonis. 

b Simplic. in 
Categ. 


ic. 3. 


pleating the Semence, but requiring ſomething | wherein it is neceſſary that ſome oblique Caſe be 
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ſweet and u il nor alter; unleſs their 13 - Imprecative, ot Execrative, a W =aw$ 
power be likewiſe changed. If therefore Nu. As on the Ground ebis Wine I pur., 

danmodotatives are changed in habit to another, So q; the: Barth bis Blogdrdebrour. = * Vans ws 
although they receive no Paſſion in themſelves, I 2 en or Expoſitiye, as, Ler rhjs be 4 
it is manifeſt they have thelr being in the habit {right F - gt He wt 
alone, not in difterence. ' + © [ Hypothetical; as, ſuppeſing the Eurtb to be the 
2 This Genus was firſt intro 2 Center of the Globs of the Sim: TOO ien 


b who firſt defined 2odommodotative-Relatrues | Compellative, is d thing in ſpeaking. which 
to te tho, e Nt EE get wee 


Quodammodotative being to one another: Ando | + | Jae. Ae 1 1 74 
alſo Andronicus defines hem.  Arrides, Agmemnon, King of Men. 
"74 _ Like to, or Tranſcending an Axiom, is that 

CHAP. XVIIL which hath an axiomatical manner of ſpeaking; 


. Di but becauſe it ſuperabounds in ſome Particle or 
| of DI 4 16 | Affection, it is not ranked amongſt Axioms, as, 
the place concerning things and agmucts, | How Beameous is thy Vi Train? 
belongeth that concerning Dicihles, c ] | Fr 
Tar, to which true and falſe is common. a bie. Deb achim df p i 
ble is that which confiſterh according to rational | e zee 15athing ifferent 3 Axiom, 
phantahe. b Rational Phantaſie is that, by a * Thes n. not Life and G rief of Kan N 
which as - * 8 m ie s wry 
be expr y . Every thing that may & If 4-9 
be tid, ought to ſaid, for from thence is de- E 5-1 1 * 
rived the Denomination 5 rr rmeth or denie 
e Dicible is a mean betwixt Notiom and Thing. and is either true or falſe. It is called Axiom. | 


Dicibles are Ngtions, that is, vo], but not WW 9 
meerly and —_ Notions, d which in as h | Cn AP., XIX. 
much as they are the principles of Science, and + © / Categorems. © 
are Intelligences, are called red. les, and irroar, | 


bur in as much as they refide in the mind, are 4 8 is that which is pradicated of 
called irojudle, and are Genus's r in, 4 another, or a thing conſtrued with one or 
which manner, being ready for expreſſion, they more, or as (Apollodarun) a defective Dicible, 
are called Dicibles, and pertain to the Enuncia · conſtrued with the right caſe, to make an Axiom. 
tive faculty of the Soul. For whatſoever is ſaid, 5 Whatſder is prædicated of another, is præ 
if it be ſo conſidered as it is ſaid of — os dicated of the name of the Caſe; and both theſ 
they are Caregorems; if ſo, as it breaketh forth 


Laert. 


e b Ammen, n 

are either perfalß as that which is predicated, J. 4e 
into Voice, and with Voice, they are Words; and together with the . ſufficient to make 
if retained in the Mind, ready to break forth, an Axiom. Or they are defectte, and require 
they are Dicihles. Dicible therefore is a Word, ſome Addition to make thereof a perfect Prædi - 
and yet fignifies not a Word, bur that which is cate. * 5 
underſtood in the Word, and is contained inthe | If that which is pradicated of a Name, make 
Mind. | | | an Axiom, it is a Categorem, or ovufeue, a Con- 
Of Dicibles there are two kinds, the Defe- gruity, as walketh, for 2 Socrates walketh. 
ive and the Perfect. The Defedrve are thoſe | But if it be predicated of theCaſe (whereby 
' which have an imperfe& Enunciation, not com- Tranſitions are made from one Perſon to another, 


to follow; as writeth, for we ask, who? TO | likewiſe pronounced with the right) cal- 
this kind belong CaregFems, which are pradica- | led Sia, as an addition to the # 
ted of other things. aW. cor as e Priſcian renders it, leſs than Congrui- c Lib. 3. 
The Perfett ate ſucht᷑ as have a mn Enun- Fes) as Cicero ſaved his Country. 

ciation: Of theſe are two kinds: The firſt pecu- | Again, if that which is predicated of ſome 
liarly called Perſect, which tho they compleat | Noun, require a Caſe of ſome other Noun to be 
the 4 yet ſigniſis neither true nor falſe. added to make up the Axiom, ſo as the Conſtru- 
Of theſe there are many kinds, as Interragation, &ion be made of two oblique. Caſes, they are 
Percontation, Imperative, Adjuratiue, Far, agvuBdud]e, incongruities, or according to Ammo- 
Imprecative, or Execrative, Subſtitutroe, the- | nizs, leſs than, ovuPBapd]a, as, it pleaſes me to 
tical, Compellative, like to, or Tranſcending an | come 10 thee ; whether the Nouns only, or the 
Axiom, and Dubitative. Words require it. „ 


Interrogation is that which is a perfect Sen- |. d Again, of Categorems there are four ki 
tence, but requireth an anſwer, as, Is zt day ? | Right, ; Neuter, and reciprocally Aber, Cr 
tor this is neither true nor falſe ; ſo that it is day, | and Paſfrue. Right are thoſe which have a moti- 

is an Axiom, Is it day? an Interrogation. on tending to another, and are conſtrued with 

Percontatipn is a thing for which we cannot one of the oblique Caſes, for the making of a 

anſwer 5 ntly. as Interrogation, yes: but | Categorem, as Heireh Seeth, Diſcourſeth. 
as thus, He dwelleth in ſuch a 2 | '| _  Szpane are thoſe which are confidered from 
| in ſpeaking whereof, Habit to an Agent, and is conſtrued with a paſ 


Imperative is a thing, in 


we com : is th by: ive particle, as, I am heard, I am fgen. ' 
| Go thou to the Iuachian Fd. euter, as thoſe which are neither way, as, 
F Adjurative, as Witne/: thou Earth ſ | to be wiſe, to walk. ae a * 


Oprative, which we ſpcak wiſhing, as, _.Reciprocally, Aive and Paſſive,are 'thoſe, 
Great Fave who doſt in Ida Reign, I which ſeem Supines, but are not, for they are 
» The Vilfory let Ajax gain. | | 5" 
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PART VII. 8 

acts, as ve, for therein is included & ιντ 
The Right (or Nominative) Cafe, is ſo called 

dy the Stoicks, whom the Grammarians follow, 

becauſa it falleth directly from the Notion which 

is in the Mind: Oblique Caſes are the Genitive, 

Dative, and Accuſative. & . * , 


_ 


* * 
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a CHAP. XX. 
O Simple Axioms. ; 


a AX Xiom is that which is either true or falſe, 

or a thing perfect by it ſelf, negative, 
or affimative, as far as it extends; or, (or accor- 
ding to Chryſippus, in his Dialectick Definitions) 
axiom is that which affirmeth or denieth as far as 
it extends; as Dion walketh. It is called Axiom 
dd 9% dg xe) 3a, becauſe Aſſent is ei. 
ther given to it or not: for he who ſaith, it is 
day, aſſenteth thereunto. If it be day, che Axiom 
is true; if it be not, falſe. , 

b Of Axioms, the firſt and moſt proper diffe- 
rence is of the Simple, and not Simple (thus divi- 
ded by Chryſippus, and Archidemus, and Atbe- 
nodorus, and Antipater, and Cinis.) 

c Simple axioms are thoſe which conſiſt nei- 
pr. cv, ther of one axiom twice taken, nor of different 
11g. cap. de axioms, neither by one or more conjunctions; as, 
dero. It zs day, tis at night Socrates Diſputes. d Ot 
Lien. fimple axioms there are many kinds, Apophatiok, 

or Negative, Arneticꝶ, or Univerſally Negativez 

Sterenick, or Privative; Categorick, or pradica- 

tive; Categoreutick, or Indicative; indefinite and 

I 4 mediate. ; ' . 1 

. Negative axioms arethoſe, in which a ne- 

gative particle is propoſed, as, If this ic, that is 

not. But if the negation be of the latter part of 

the axiom, the other part not being negative, 

then the axiom is not negative, but prædicative; 

as, It bapneth to ſome pleaſure not to be good. This 

therefore declareth what hapneth to the thing, 

#But. in vic, and therefore is prædicative. f A Species of ne 

Tp. gative axiom, is th> ſupernegative, when, between 

the parts connected and copulated by two affir- 

mations, a prepoſition with a negation is inter- 

poſed, and that very negation denied; as, / it 7s 

day, it is not light. Of the fame kind are all 

thoſe, wherein negation is propoſed to negation; 
as, It rs not both day, and not day. | 


C Laert. Sext. 


Lt. _» 8 Untverſally negative axioms are thoſe, which! 
conſiſt of an univerſal negative particle, and a 
Categorem; as, uo man walketh. - | 

b Laert. Y Privatroe are-thoſe which conſiſt of a pri- 
vative particle, and an axiom in power, as, be 
is inbumane, inde s "Ms: 

i Laert. 4 Predicatrve are thoſe, which conſiſt of a 

right Caſe and Categorem , as, Dion'\walketh. + 
ey e AIndicative, or I Definitibe is that which 
4, «mp. conſiſts of a demonſtrative right Caſe, and a Ca- 
tegorem; as, this man walketh. | 

m Liert, m Indefimte, is that, which conſiſts of one or 

Sext, Empir, more indefinite 3 as, 4 certain man walk- 
eth, be is moved, | Fog 

ert. Emp. | 1 Intermediate ate of this kind, a man ſitteth, 


or man walketh: à certain man walketh is inde- 

finite, for it determines no fingle perſon; that 
man ſitteth is definite. Socrates firteth, is inter- 
mediate; for it is not indefinite, becauſe ir de. 
termines the 8 1 nor definite, becauſe it is 
not pronounced with demonſtration, but it is in. 
termediate betwixt both: 


1 


— 


o An indefinite axiom, as, ſome oe fatteth, is o Sext. Emp. 
true, when the thing definite is true; as, be. „t. 

tet h; but if none of the ſingulars do ſit, the in- 

definite axiom is not true, that /ome one itte. 


* 


„ e 
Of not. ſimple Axioms. 
a Ot ſimple axioms are thoſe, which are in 


- > A Laert. 
a manner double, conſiſting of one axi- o Sexe. Emp. 


om diverſified, or of axioms : of one axiom di- adv. Lag. de 
verſified; as, / it be day, it is day: of axioms, ve. : 
as, if it be day, "tis light. © 

b In zor;/ample axioms, that which immedi-, 5%, Empir 
ately followeth the conjunction, zf, or wheres, 144. Lag. cap. 
is called the Anteceulent, the firſt, or the begin: de vero. 
ning; the reſt is called the ending, or Conſequence 
or ſecond, Notwithſtanding that the axiom be 
pronounced by inverſion as, Tr zs light, if it be 
day; for in this, the ending or conſequence, is, it „ 1 
is ligbt, altho it be ſpoken tirſt: the antecedent, it i 
is day, altho it be put in the ſecond place; for 
it immediately followeth the conjunction 7. 

The Laws and Rules of Conſequents are theſe: 

x. c From True followeth True: as, if it be day, 
it followeth that it is light. 2. From Fal ſe fol- 
loweth Falſe; às, if this be Falſe hat it is niglt, 
this is likewiſe, zt ig dark. 3. From Falſe tollow- 
eth True, as from this, he Earth flieth, follow. 
eth, the Earth zs. 4. From True doth not follow 
Falſe; for from this, he Earth is, it followeth 
not, that the Earth fli ex. i 
4 Of not: ſimple propoſitions there are many / Ls. 
kinds, Connex, Adnex, Conjund, Caſual, Declara- * 
tive of the more, and Declaratrve of the leſs." | 

Connex (according to Chry/ipps in his Dia- , Taert. 
leflick, and Diogenes in his DialeWick Art) is that 
which conſiſts of the conneQtive conjunction, 7f*- 
which conjunction declareth, that the conſequent 
is ſecond tothe firſt- as, if 71 be day, it is ligbt. 
Of a diverſified axiom, and the Conjunction 1f, 
conſiſteth this connex, I, it be day, it is day,thete 
are properly right axioms. Of different axioms, 
and the Conjunction whereas, this, it is day, 
"tis light: J Connex axioms are called alſo Tro. f Phihſpb. in 
peat, becauſe they turn from the antecedent to Ana. prior. 
the conſequenr. N le 

The Rules of connex axioms are theſe : F That s Læert. 
is a true connex wherein the contrary of the con- 
ſequent is repugnant to the antecedent, as, if it ur 
day, 'tis ligbi; for, that it is not light, the con- 
trary to the conſequent, is repugnant to, 27 2s day, 1 
the anrecedent. A falſe connex is that wherein | 9 
the contrary to the conſequent, is not repugnant . 
to the Antecedent; as this, / { is day, Dion walks, 
for, that Dion watketh not, | not repugnant to, 


c Laert. " 


1 Cl r ra M. Lat. 
the connex) according to Cinis, in his Dialecick, * 


it 1s. day. | * 
b Adnex (which ſome reckon as 4 ipecies-of 


is an axiom conneCted by the conjundlion e 
ar, beginning with an axiom, and Ane with an 
axiom; as, whereas. it 1s day, it is light, the con- 
junction ſheweth, that the ſecond is a conſequent 


1 — 


* 


of the firſt, and that the firſt is ſubſiſtent. 
The Rules of adnex axioms ae theſe: 7 That, , 
is 2 774 adnex, which beginneth from true, end- 
eth in that which is conſequert,, as, ther cas 27 7s 
day, the Sun is cer 4be Earth. Falſe is that which 


— — > 


. — 
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beginneth from Fal ſe or endeth not conſequently; 
, wt | 192 a5. 
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Laert. 


they are repugnant to one another, but their op 
2 


quent, or whoſe Antecedent may be the conſe- 


Laert. 


as, wherets it is day, 
ſaid when it is not day. _.. pL 
+ A conjunt? axiom is that, which is knit to- 
gether by Conjunctions copulatiye;as,7t is both day 
and it 1s Tight. The Rules thereof are theſe : 
That is a right conjunction wherein all things 
are true; as, it is day, and it is light. That is 
falſe, which hath ſomething falſe. An axiom 
which hath neither conjuncton nor disjunction, 
is to be taken in the ſenſe of the ſpeaker, for 
conjunction is ſometimes taken for disjunction; 
as, to me, and my heir. | , 
A diggunct axiom is that which is disjoyned, 
by a disjunctive conjunction; as, either it is day, 
or it is nigbt. This conjunction ſheweth, that 
one of the axioms is falſe. | 
All things that are disjoyned, are —. — 
to one another, and their oppoſites likewile are 
repugnant. Of all things that are disjoyned, one 
mult be true, the xeſt falſe, otherwiſe nothing at 
all is true, or all, or more than one are true, ei- 
ther thoſè which are disjunct, will not be repug- 
nant, or thoſe which are oppoſite to them will 
not be contrary to one another, then the disjunct 
will be falſe, and is called Shiver, a5 this 
is, in which the oppoſites are not contrary ; ei- 
ther thou runneſt, or walkeſt, or ſtandeſt, for 


tes are not repugnant, becauſe not to wal 

and not to ſtand, and not to run are not contrary 
in themſelves; for thoſe things are ſaid to be con- 
trary, which cannot be true together. But you 
may at the ſame time neither walk, nor run, nor 
ſtand. Every disjunction therefore is not only 
true, but Le for if of contraries there 
could be a falſe conjunction, no disjunction could 
be true. 

A Caſual axiom is that which is connected by 
this conjunction, becauſe, as becauſe it is day, 
"is light; for the firſt is, as it were cauſe of the 
Fane, | The Rules thereof are theſe : A caſual 
conjunction is true, when beginning from true, it 
endeth. in the conſequent, and cannot have the 
antecedent for its conſequent z as becauſe it is 
day, tis light: but this axiom, it is light, doth 
not follow from the other, it is day. 

A Falſe caſual is that which either beginneth 


Dion walketh, if this be jungen of ſome thing, 


we. —ů —⅛ — 


VI 


: whereas, of Ariftorle's 
other three kinds of contraries, none are con- 
unct bur fimple, offs, a and white, double and 
ingle, fight and blindneſs, S 
Adverſe are (4s likewile defined by Ariftorlc) 
thoſe which in the ſame kind are moſt diſtant. 
Nothing that is pronounced by negation is ad- 
verſe, (4vas/iov ) to another, for then the adverſe 
to Virtue will be-not Virtue, - and to Vice not 
Vice, and under not Virtue will be included 
many oor things beſides Vice, even a Stone, a 
Horſe, whatloever is befides Virtue; under 
not Vice, will be found Virtue, and all other 
things. Thus all * would be adverſe to one, 
and the ſame the adverſe to Virtue and Vice. 
Moreover, if Virtue were not adverſe to Vice. 
but to not-vice, the intermediate will be adverſe 
both to good and bad, which is abſurd. 
The Rules of Contraries are theſe: 1. Con- 
trariety is — peu in Acts, Habits, and the like. 
2. Categarems and Qualitatives are called as it 
were comfary, Prudently and Imprudently in 
ſome manner lead to things contrary, but contra- 
ries abſolutely are in things: and Prudence is ſo 


immediately contrary to imprudence, not this to 


;_ | that. 


Contraries are either disjunrve or ſabdicjun- 
ve; disjunttroe, as when we ſay, it & either day 
or night» Subdiſjunttives, are of two kinds, either 
in whole, betwixt Univerſals,as,every living crea- 
ture either doth or ſuffereth, no living creature 
either doth or ſuffereth,, or in part, betwixt par- 
ticulars, as be either ſitteth or walſeth, he 
neither ſitteth nor walketh. 

Ihe rules of contraries are theſe : 
junctives one being aſſerted, the other 
ſarily taken away; one being taken away, the 
other is neceſſarily aſſerted. | 

Of ſubdisjunQtives in whole, both cannot be 


mative, both cannot be negative. | 
Of Subdisjunctives in part, both may be true, 
becauſe they are taken in part. 


6 


CHAP. XXIII. TY 
Of Poſfible and Impoſſible, Neceſſary and Unneceſ 


from falſe, or endeth in that which is not conſe. 


quent, as, becauſe it is night, Dion walks. 

An Axiom declaratrve of the more, is that 
which is conſtrued with this conjunction, more, 
as it is more day than night. Declarative of the 
leſs, is contrary to the former, as, it ig /efs day 
than night. £5 


. 


CH AP. XXII. 

Of contrary Axioms. 
Ontrary Axioms are thoſe which are repug- 
| nant to one another, according to Truth 
and Falſhood, whereof one affirmeth, the other 
denieth, as; it ir day, it it not day. Only Nega- 
tives are contrary. l, and oppoſite, and 
repugnant, for only in contraries one propdfiri- 
on is true, the other falſe. The other three kinds 
of contraries alledged by Ariſtotle, are pronoun- 
ced without a conjunction. Whatſoever is pro- 
nounced without a conjunction, is neither true 
nor falſe, for true and falſe belongeth to axiom. 
Axiom is a ſpeech which conſiſteth in the con- 


ary, probable,paradoxal and reaſonable Axioms 


| Me of Axioms, ſome are poſſible, o- 4 Lan. 


thers 1mpeffible , ſome neceſſary, others 
not e A poffible Axiom is that which 
is ſuſceptible of a true przdication,without ob- 
ſtruction from thoſe things, which though ex- 
ternal, are yet contingent with the thing it ſelf, 
as, Diocles lrves. Impoſſible is that which can ne- 
ver be ſuſceptible of truth, externals oppugning 
it, as the Earth flies. Neceſſary is that which is 


I | fo true as that it cannot any way receive a falſe 


prædication, or, may receive it; but thoſe things 
which are extrinſecal, will not permit that it 
be true, as Virtue praſiteth. Not-neceſſary is that 
which may be either true or falſe,exterior things 
not obſtructing it, as Dion walks. 


either ſhall be or ſhall not be, it muſt be either 
true or falſe, becauſe futures are determined ac- 
cording to theſe ; as, if a Navy is built to mor- 
row, it is true to ſay that it ſhall be built; but if 

| Ys It 


. * 


Ot Dis. * Simi 
iS neceſ- 


true, both may be falſe; both cannot be affir- 


6 Theſe future repugnants and their parts þ Simple. u 
are according to the ſame manner, as the pre- Ih. 4ift « 
ſent and the 2 if it be true that the thing . 


;mplie. it 
Arif. le 
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i Liert. 


PART: 


8 © Diodorws holds thar only to be 


t be not, it is falſe to iy chat it ſhall be built, 


becauſe it will not be; therefore it will either 
be, or 3 and © conſequently one of the 
wo is Es | . 
Concerning poſſibles and neceſſarles, there is 
tdifference betwixt Diodorus and Chry/ippms. 


| Mble which 
Lev either is, or will hereafter be. t which nei- 


ther is, nor ever ſhall be, is impoſſible. As for 
me to be at Corinth is oller ever were 


there or ever ſhall be there; but if I never was P 


there, nor ever ſhall be there, it is impoſſible. 
That 2 Boy ſhall be a Grammarian is not poſſi- 
ble, unleſs hereafter he come to be one. 

d On the contrary, Chryſippus held, that 
thoſe things which neither are nor ever # 
are yet poſſible to be, as, to break a Gem, tho 
it never come to be broken. e Moreover that 


aired. in Anal, from poſſibles an. impoſſible may follow, as in 


this Axiom, which is a true connex: I Dion be 
dead, He (pointing to Dion) is dead : The antece- 
dent, if Dion be dead, is poſſible, becauſe it may 
at ſome time be true that he ſhall be dead; but 
this Axiom, he ic dead, is impoſſible : For Dion 
being dead, the Axiom likewiſe is aboliſh'd, that 
be is dead, ſeeing he is no longer that Man, capa- 
ble of being demonſtrated by the Pronoun, Te, for 
he is a demonſtration of a living Creature. If 
therefore Dion being not yet dead, this word, He 
may be ſaid of him, being dead, it cannot be ſaid 
he rs dead. So that in this — be is dead, is im- 
poſſihle. For it were not impoſſible, if, fome time 
after the death of Dion, of whom it Toy 
might be again prædicated, be ic dead; but be- 

cauſe that cannot be, it is impoſſible, that, He is 
dead, ſhould bepradicated of him. | 

To conclude, 4 ſome held with Diodorzs, 
that whatſoever is 
to impoſſible there followeth not a poſſible, and 
that what cannot he done, neither is nor ſhall 

be true. Others (as Ceanthes and Anti pater)that 
ſomething is pou that neither is nor ſhall be; 
that to poſſible followeth not 3 and 
that which is paſt, is not true of neceſſity. O- 
thers, that ſomething is poſſible which is not 
true; that whatſoever is paſt, is true of ne- 
— and that to poſſible followeth alſo im- 

offible. | 

x Furthermore of Axioms, ſome are e probable, 
om is that which perſwadeth us by a ſpeciou 
ſhow to aſſent unto it; as whatſoever bringeth 

' forth another, is a Mother; which is falſe, for 
the Hen isnot the Mother of the Egg. 

F Paradoxal Axioms are thoſe which ſeem 
true only to the wiſe, g contrary to the opinion 
of all others.Theſe are likewiſe in other Arts, 
beſides Philoſophy ; for what is ſtranger than 
to prick the Eyes for the recovery of Sight ? If 
we ſay this to one ignorant of Chi „will 
he not laugh at it? Is it not therefore ſtrange, 
that ſuch things as are true in Philoſophy ſhould 
ſeem paradoxes to the unlearned. 

i A reaſonable Axiom, is that which hath 
many conditions requiſite to the Truth thereof. 
as, I. hall lie to Morrow, ä 


ſome paradoxal, ſome reaſonable. A probable jour Fg 


| 


* 


ptædicated in the connex whilſt he liy it 


t, is true of neceſſity. That | 


CHAT. r. 
: . Of Reciprocal Axiom. 
| of the cohtrariety and repug- 


nance of Axioms. Now of their con- 
ſent and agreement , where 


and is correſpondent to another, either accor- 
ding to Truth or falſhood, by LI reci- 


rocation. 


Of Reciprocation there are three kinds: The 


firſt <195 99h perverſion, a migration into falſe ; 
the ſecond alice, converſion, a migration in- 


to true; the third ioodureuic, equipollence. in- 
to the hs. | | * be 


CH AP. XXV. 
Of Sins. 


T the place of, Axioms apperta 


in likewiſe 


the conſequent. | 


fieth ſomething that proceed 
properly, for that which declareth a thing, 
which is not manifeſt, | bc 

Things which are certain require no ſign, for 
they are comprehended of themſelves ; neither 


are-uncertain in time, or by nature,may be com- 
prehended by ſigns, but not by the ſame. Things 
that are uncertain in time, are comprehended by 


ture, are comprehended by demonſtrarive. 

Of Signs therefore, ſome are demonſtrarzve, 
others communicative. A communicative ſign is 
that which is ſo near to the thing, that toge- 
ther with the gn the thing it felt appeareth, 
into the knowledge whereof the ſign bringeth us, 
as Smoak,which when we ſee,we know it pro- 
ceeds from Fire. A 8 ſign is that, 
which not being obſerved before with an evident 
ſign, leads us by that to the knowledge of the 
thing; as when a Female hath Milk, we pre- 
ſently know that ſhe hath brought forth. 


__— 


C HAP. XXVI. 
e Reaſons or Arguments. 
52 is the diſcipline of Speecli, con- 
| cluded by Reaſon. Reaſon, aiyos, ſome- 
times called alſo Argument, and Interrogation, 


of one or more ſumptions, and an aſſumption, 
and an inference z as | 3 
If it be day it is ligbt.) Sumpt ion. 
But it is day: Fee | 
Therefore 1t is light. ) Inference. 
The Regſon of the Stoicks differs from the Sy/- 


one; as, Thou liveſt, therefore thou breath ſt: 
which kind Antipater calls woroanuud]e, Second- 


ty, in Syllogiſms, ſomething beſides that which 


is granted in the premiſes; but in Reaſons, the 


+ concluſion 


by one followeth 


thoſe which are wholly uncertain , for they can 2 A 
no way be comprehended; but thoſe only which Galen. Philo. 


commemorative figns ; things uncertain by na- 


is according to 4 Crmzs, and that which conſiſts 4 zrert, 


logiſms of Ariſtotle in three reſpeQts : b Firſt, a; reruns, 
Syllogiſm, according to Ariſtotle,cannot have leſs Adbrod. in 
„than two, propoſitions, a reaſon may have but anal. prior. 


Signs. a Sign is an Axiom antecedent, 838 
in a true connex, and having power to detect 


b Sign is taken two ways: Commonly, for 5 Sext. adv, 
whatſoever falleth under any Senſe, and figni- Is. cab. de 
eth from it: And . 


Sext. Emp. ibid 
Fyurb. Hp. 
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| | concluſion may be the ſame with both, of 
either of the ſumptions. The firſt ate called 
Juapegitatvet, As, F 
If it is day, it it is day. 
ut it is day, 
Therefore it is duy, © 
c Alex. rod. c The ſecond are called 


% 


4 


Avastor meeelbeſlic;as 


nin. Tt is either day or not day. 
But it is not day. * | 
 * Therefore it is not day. 3 
A Laſtly, in Hüten the concluſion muſt 
22 2 neceſſarily follow by reafon of the premiſes, 


wheteas there are three kinds of reaſons which 
have not this pro : The firſt, poronnppela, , 
already mentioned : The ſecond du“ m5egiy0r 
Jes, not methodically concluſtue reaſons ;, as 
The firft is greater than the ſecond. 
The ſecond greater than the third - 4 
Therefore the firſt is greater than the third. 
This concludes neceſſarily, but not Syllogiſti- 
cally , unleſs this propgfition be put in the 
firſt place: What is greater than another, is grea- 
ter alſo than that which is leſs than that other. 
Of the ſame kind is that Theorem in the firſt of 
Euclid's Elements, This line is qu to that. 
therefore this line is likewiſe equal to that; which 
is true indeed; but to conclude Syllogiſti- 
cally, requires this univerſal Propofition, Thg/e 
which are equal toa third, are =_ to one another. 
The third kind of reaſons, from which Syllo- 
e Alex. Aphrod. giſmdiffereth by this property, are (e) Tagazor]es 
in anal. pris. Ayer redundant reaſons, and thoſe of two kinds. 
ner. The firſt are ſuch as have a ſuperfluous ſumpti- 


on; As, bo oo 

Every juſt thing is honeſt, 

Every honeſt thing is good, 

Every good thing is expetible in it ſelf, 

Therefore every juſt thing is good. 

The ſecond are thoſe in which the proper con- 
clufion is not infer'd, but ſomething conſequent, 
or accident, as that argument of Epicure : 

Whatſoever is diſſolved hath not ſenſe, 

What ſoever bath. not Senſe pertaineth not to us. 

Therefore death pertaineth not to us. 

Whereas to conclude Syllogiſtically,we ſhould 
ſay, Therefore whatſoever is diſotved Pertaineth 


Not lo US. 


* 


f Not ęb- In a reaſon or argument the ſumption Xue 
8 * — 25 and th © aſſumption f rege term by Ariſto. 


bath obſerved; tle ue are axioms received by conſent of 


; Galen. ds Concluſion) becauſe it is inferr'd from the reſt. 
Dodrina H- . Of Sumption and Aſſumption, according to 
pecr. & Plat. Chryſippus, there are four differences The firſt 
4. 2. Scientifick : The ſecond Exercitative, or (as Ari. 
ſtotle calls it) Dialefick ; The third Probable 
and Rhetorical; The fourth Sophiſtick, 


CHA P. XXVII. 

. Of concluſrve Reaſons. 

a O. Reaſons there are two kinds, concluſtve, 

| and not-concluſtve. Concluſrve Reaſons are 

thole, in which the ſumptions being granted, 

from the conceſſion thereof, the Inference ſeem- 
eth to follow. . 2] 

Concluſive reaſons, in reſpe& of their matter, 

are of two kinds, rrue and falſe. True are thoſe, 


Pd 


Sext. Empir, 


J. 
25 


cial. Cic. 6. 2. the Adverſary, for conſtructian of that which is, 
called Inference #7:99e# (by Ariſtotle ovuriggous 


The Laws and Rules of rrue and falſe Reaſons 
are theſe : Ot * nent to Truth: As, 
ifir is Day, it is Light, 2. Falſe is conſequent 
to Falſe.as ifit be falſe that it is night, it is like- 
wile falſe that it is dark. 3.Falſe is conſequent 
to true: As Earth, if it flies is Earth. 4. Falſe 
is not conſequent to true: For, becauſe it is 
Earth, it is not therefore conſequent that it flies. 
Again, of true reaſons, ſome are demonſtrative, 
others nor-demonſtrative. A demonſtrative reaſon 
is that which by logs tht are certain, or per- 
ſpicuous. collecteth that which is uncertain and 
leſs perfpicuons : As if ſweat iſſue throngh the 
Skn, we may underſtand pores ,, but ſweat iſſues 
thro the Skin;therefore we may underftand pores. 

Vit 7s 


Not demonſtrative are contrary : A 
at ig Light; but it ts day, therefore it is 


| Light. Herein the Inference,lt is Light, is certain, 


. CH AP. XXVIIL 
Of Syllogiſtick concluſroe Reaſons, or Syllogi/m. 
8 Reaſons, as to their form like- 
wiſe are of two kinds; Syllagiſtically con. 
cluſroe, and not Syllogiſtically concluſive. 
- @ Syllogiſlically concluſtve Reaſons (or Syllo- 
giſms) are thoſe which either cannot be more © 
concluded, or whereof one or more of the ſump- 
tions are reduced to thoſe which cannot be con. 
cluded again; as, if Dion walks, he is moved. 
Syllogiſms (by which the Szozc&s underſtand 
only the tropical, or hypothetical) are of three 
kinds, connex, disjuntt, conjuntt. 
5 A connex Sy llogiſm is, when two are ſo 
connected in themſelves, that one is the antece- 
dent,the other the conſequent, in ſuch manner, 
as, tt the antecedent be aſſerted, the conſequent 
followeth, and the conſequent being taken a- 
way, the, antecedent is likewiſe taken away, as, 
if it be day, it is not night, this. antecedent is 
true, therefore ir followeth, it is Night. This 
kind of Syllogiſin ins to the and ſe- 
cond Moods. In the firſt it is called from po- 
fition of the antecedent, to poſition of the con- 
ſequent; in the ſecond, from negation of the 
antecedent, to negation of the conſequent. The 
Laws concerning che Truth, or falſhood of 
theſe Syllogiſms are the ſame with thoſe of con- 
nex Axioms. 
Of connex Syllogiſms 'there are two kinds; 
connex in themſetves,as if it is light, it is light; but 
it is light, thereſore it icligbt; and connex by o- 
thers ; as, if it ic day, it is liabt; but it is 
day, therefore it is light. 
A conjunũ Syllogiſm, is c when we deny 
ſomething conjunct, and to theſe add another 
negation, and of theſe take the firſt, that what re- 
mains be taken away, as it cannot be that a Le- 
Facy is Money, and Money not a Legacy ; but a 
egacy is Money, therefore Money is a Legacy. 
e A digjunt Syllogiſm is that in which there 
cannot be more than one thing true, or; that in 
which if one be, the other is not, or if one be 
not, the other is; as, It is either day or night but it 
15 not nigbi, therefore it is day; for one being aſ- 
ſerted, the other is taken away, and ſoon the con- 
trary. f The Evidence of this Sy giſmm Chry/ip- 
one conceives to be ſo great, that even Dogs have 
nowledge thereof.For coming to a place where 


Lant. | 


b Simplic, 
in Epica. 


c Cic. Tei. v 


d Cic. ibi. 


e Sinpli. 


f Sext U. 
Purrb. cob. 14 


at the 


rence. Not true, the contrary, 


which from true ſumptions collect a true infe- | 


are three ways, if by the ſcent they find th 
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Be aft hath not gone in two of them, they run di- 


rectly to the third without ſcenting, as if they 
arpued thus, the Beaſt went either this way, or 
that way, but neither this way nor that way, 
therefore that way : The Laws of disjunct Syl- 
logiſms are the ſame as thoſe of disjuntt axioms. 


C HAF. XXX. 
of MOODS. 


| iſtick, concluſive Reaſons are diſpo- 
Se er TOTES 
kinds, the firſt ſimple, properly call d a 57 
407 defin d a kind Tt Renta of the Reaſon, as 


thus, | "I 
If the firſt is, the ſecond is, 
But the firſt is, 
Therefore the ſecond is. 


(lt is obſervable by the way, that the Sroicks 
for Letters uſed Numbers : ) The other com- 
pounded, called dle, as being conſiſtent 


of both Reaſon and Mood, as, 


If Plato /iveth, Plato breatheth, 
But the firſt, | 


Therefore the ſecond. | 
This is uſed in a long Syntax, that it be not 


neceſſary to ſpeak a long aſſumption, or a long 


Inference, but they abbreviate them thus, but 
the firſt, therefore the ſecond. 

Of Moods or Tropes thereare two kinds, one 
of Indemonſtrables.,1o term'd, not that they can- 
not be demonſtrated, but becauſe they conclude 
ſo evidently, that they need not be reproved 
the other of Demonſtrables. | 

Of Indemonſtrable Mods, there are (accord- 


ci Tc. ing to Chryſippus) five, according to * others 
Mitian, capel. more or leſs. 


The firſt wherein every reaſon conſiſts of a 


Connex, and an Antecedent from which begin- 
neth the connex. and the conſequent is inferr'd, as, 

Tf tbe firſt, then the ſecond, | 

But the firſt, 

Therefore the ſecond. 

The ſecond indemonſtrable is, which, by the 
conſequent of the Connex, and the contrary 
of the conſequent, hath a concluſion contrary to 
the Antecedent, as, 

Fit is day, tis light, 

But it 7s naght, 

Therefore it is not day. 


The third is that which by a negative compli- 


cation, and one of thoſe which are in the com- 
plication, infers the contrary to that which re- 
mains, as, | f 
Plato is not both dead and alive, 
But Plato 7s dead, 


Therefore Plato is not alive. 


The fourth is that which by a disjunctive, and 
one of thoſe which is in the disjunctive, con- 
cludeththe contrary to that which remains, as, 
Either tis the firftor ſecond 

But it is the ,, tay 

Therefore it is not the ſecond, 


The #fth is that wherein the whole reaſon is 
connetted by a disjunctive, and one of thoſe 
which are in the disjunctive of the contrary, 
inferreth the reſt, as, 

Either it is Night, or it is Day, 
But it is not Night, 
Therefore it is Day. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of not Syllogiſtick-concluſfoe Reaſons. 


35 


a * not- Syllagiſtical concluſtur(which a Laert. 


are likewiſe eſpecially called ( as their 
Genus) coneluſive in oppoſition to Syllogiſms) 


as, 
It is falſe, that it is both Night and Day, 
But it is day, 

Therefore it is not Night, 
And this of Chry/ipp. 


Whatfoever is good is laudable, 
Whatſoever is laudable is honeſt, 
Therefore whatſoever is good is honeſt, 


Theſe not-Syllogiſtick, or Categorick-Conclus 
lives, are frequently uſed by the Stoicks (as by 
Leno in Cicero)but immethodically, not reduc d 
to Mood and Figure. Thoſe they applied only 
to Tropical Reaſons, as in which conſiſteth the 
ſole way and order of Inference. The Catego- 


rical are not Syllogiſms, becauſe in them ſome- 


thing is ever omitted, and therefore they are 
alas db os ceegroſſes, immethodically concluſive ; 
as in that Argument of Chryſippus laſt menti- 
oned, two aſſumptions, and an inference are o- 
mitted, for it ought to be thus, 

If it be good, it is laudable, 

But it is good, 


Therefore it is laudable. 


And again, 

If it be laudable, it is honeſt, 
But it is laudable, 
Therefore it is * 
Hence are Derived thoſe reaſons which ate 
called emBannay]es, and emperauit, Adjicient and 
Adject, conſiſting of propoſitions continuall 
alluming without concluſions. Adjet are thoſe 
whole concluſion is omitted ; Adjicient, thoſe 
whole demonſtrative propoſition is omited, as, 


The Firſt of every ſecond, 
_ The Second of every Third, 
The third of every fourth, 
Therefore the dof of every fourth. 
In this adject, the concluſion is omitted, 
which is, therefore the firſt of every third. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of not-concluſive Reaſons. 


y 


oppoſite to the interence is repugnant 


a Ot concluſroe Reaſons are thoſe, whoſe , 


are thoſe which conclude not by way of Syl- 


Taert; 


to the connexion of the Sumptions: h they are Sext. Emp, 


four kinds. 1. By incoherence. 2. By redundance, adv. Logic, 


3. By being in an ill figure. 4. By defect. 
By incoherence, when the Propoſitions have 
no conjunction or Communion with one another, 
nor with the Inference, as, | 
If it is day, it is light, 
But corn is ſold, 7 
Therefore it is Light, 


For neither, zz 28 day, hath any communio 
with Corn is ſold, nor both of them together, 


with, it 7s Light, but each dependeth upon 


ſomething elſe. 


Rr 2 By 
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to the propoſition extrinſecal and ſuperiluous, | 


"If it is day, it is light M 
ar it 74% and Virtue profiteth, 
Therefore it is hight, 


For Virtue profiteth, is ſuperfluouſly aſſumed 
with the wok ropoſition,the inference depend - 


ing upon the other two. 


y being in an ill figure, as this is 2 right fi- 


AY If the firſt, the ſecond, 
But the firſt is, 
0 5 Therefore the ſecond. 4 
But this, 


If the firſt, the ſecond, 
ut not the ſecond. . 


from Truth, for that it may do, as thus, 


IF three are four, ſix are eight, 
ut three are not four, 
Therefore ſix are not eight. 


it, as this, | 
| If it be day, *tis light, 
But it is not day, 
Therefore it is not light. 


lective propoſitions, as, | , 
Riches are either ill or g 
But Riches are not good; 


Therefore they are ill. 


ferent. 


B Redundance, when ſomething is aſſumed | 


4 this, and Ele&ra, and the Horned Reaſon, Ke N.. 


Is not concluſive; not that in this Figure, Fable: Y A Woman fitting by the fide of Ni/us, Artie 
there cannot be Reaſon which may collect Truth 


But becauſe there may be ſome ill reaſons in] have him, ſhe ha 
By Defect, when there wants one of the col- 


For in the disjun& there wanteth this, or 7-- 
different; ſo that to be perfect the ſumption 
ſhould be thus, Riches are ill, or good, or indit- | ſoever the Cauſe goes, whether for thee or againſt 


PART VIII 
— n — 3 11 
and perhaps the genus to moſt of | 


thoſe which follow. 


The /14ggi/h feaſon, ace 59, ismanifeſted 
by this example: g If it be deereed that you , c;e,, 
ſhall recover of this Sickneſs, you all recover Fat. 
| whether you take Phyſick or not: Again, if it be 
decreed you ſhall not recover you ſhall not recover, 
whether you take Phyſick or not, Therefore it is 
to no purpoſe to take Phyſick, This Argument is 
juſtly termed ugg, laich Cicero, becauſe by. 
the ſame reaſon, all actions may be taken away 
from Life. SF 

The Dominative Reaſon, xvervoy aby©-: OF 
this already in the Life of Diodorus. Þ— 
The vailed Reaſon, iyxixaauu Cr aiy©-: :; Of 


„O- aby©, in the Life of Eubulides. 
The Cocodilite, ſo named from this Fgyptian h Dowg.r i 


a Crokodile ſnatch'd away her Child, promiſing 

to reſtore him, if ſhe would anſwer truly to what 

he asked; which was, Whether he meant to re- 

ſtore him or not? She anſwer d, Not to reſtore 

him, and challenged his promiſe, as having ſaid 

the Truth: He reply'd, that , be ſhould let ber 
not told true. 

The reciprocal Reaſons, uusſawiſeiſes, ſuch was 
that of i Protagoras the Sophiſt, againſt Evath. 
» [/zs, a rich young man, his Diſciple, who promi- 

ſed him a great ſum of Money for teaching him, 
whereof half he paid in hand, the other halt 
was to be paid the firſt that he ſhould Plead be- 
fore the Judges, and carry the Cauſe. Having 
learned long, and attained a great perfection in 
Rhetorick, he forbore to Plead in Publick, thar 
he might defraud Protagoras. Protagoras ſues 
him, and the Cauſe coming to a hearing, begins 
thus : Know, fooliſh young man, that which way 


i Agel. «1 


thee, thou muſt pay what I demand. If 7 thee, 
it will be groen me by judgment ; If for thee, 


CH AP. XXXIL 
Of fallacious Reaſons or Sophiſins. 


only to find out Truth. 


the Bald, the Occult, the Negative. 


1 017d a Sorites, named from cd, 4 heap, is 
ad Sabin. 

c Laert. thy 
the example be 


have obſerved. 
d Laert. in 
Chryſip. 


e Cic. acad. 


the aſſent. 


employ'd ſome other to Ple ; 

V DialeQtick are diſcerned true and falſe ge 5 

) Reaſons : The latter are Sophi/ms, proper 

to Ss who diſpute for vain-glory, or gain; 
as true Reaſons are to Logicians, whole end is 


Of fallacious Reaſons there are many kinds; 
oy e Reaſon, or Sorites, the Lying, — 

explicable, the Sluggiſh, the Dominatiue, the [The Judges not able to determine it, diſmi 
Vaild Elefire, the Fenz the Owendilte, the Iren nag r 


Reciprocal, the Nullity, the Defective, the Mower, 


b Ulpian. 48. When from things evidently true, by ſhort muta- 
tions, the diſpute is brought to things evidently 
talſe : c As, are not gwo few? Are not three ſo 
likewiſe ; And four, and ſoon to ten? But, two 
are a few, therefore ten. d It is called alſo iovxs- 
and Caſaubon C dee, the quieſcente reaſon, e becauſe the way |Wmgdouwy A5, b 


to underſtand it, is by ſtopping, and NT Epittetys. But of theſe enough. 
The lying reaſon, Jud e. is a capti- 


gueſt. 4. ous Argument, not to be diſſolved. Of this, ſee 
the Lite of Eubulides. 
a1 The ine xplicable reaſon, Wy& Ae, fo 


ed, from the intricate nature thereof, not to 
be diflolved ; wherefore it ſtems to be the ſame 


thou muſt pay it according to our agreement. E- 
vathlus anſiwers : 1 might have been entrapped by 
your Subtilty, if 1did not Plead my ſelf, but had 
Now I re- 
Joyce doubly in the Viclory, that I ſhall be too hard 

or you, not only in Cauſe, but in Argument. Know 
therefore, my moſt wiſe Maſter, that which woy 
ſoever the Cauſe goeth, either with me, or againſt 
me, Iwill not pay what you demand. If it gowith 
me, the judgment wall acquit me; if aginſt me, 
you fare to haue nothing by our agreement. 


them both. 

& The zullity, #715, uſed by Ulyſſes, who cal- K O 

led himſelf #75, no Body, when he hurt Poly- 
b heme, whence it came to be ſo named. 

The defefve Reaſon, inamis aiy©, mention- 
ed by Laertizs in Zenone: The Mower 6:eiGor 
Ae, by Lucian: The Bald, oa aiy©, by 
Laertius in Eubulide : The occult, Juadarbdrar Ab- 
Y&, by Laertius in Eubulide: The negative, 
Laertius in Chryſippo, and by 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

| Of Method. k 

12 are two kinds of Diſputation: a One, 4 Ci . 
1 when the Truth it ſelf is ſubtilly poliſhed 

in the diſpute; The other, when every expreſii- 

on 


PART 


Vit 


ZENO. 


— ——.... 


e Senec.. 


Epiſt. 14.90» 
d Cic. de 


fic de fin 2 
ICs . . 
g Cic. Ibid. 


h C if. de nat . 
aca, 2. 


a Laert. 


a Seth. Eclog. 
Ethic. © 


5 Cic. de fin. 3. 


2. 
e Sener. Epiſt, 


tue, Of the End, 


is di 


on is accommodate to the vulgar Opinion; for, 
we muſt uſe popular and uſual words, when we 
ſpeak of popular opinions, vhich Panætius in the 
like manner hath done. 3 

b The firſt way was peculiar to the Stoicks, 
ſhort, acute, and ſpinous, called likwiſe Logick 
moſt worthy of Philoſophy ; tor this uſeth defi. 
nition, divifions, and the lights which they af. 
ford, as likewiſe fimilitudes, diſſimilitudes, and 
the nice acute diſtinction of them. 

The vulgar way of diſpute is likegiſe twofold, 
one by continued Oration; The other by Qnefti- 


on and Anſwer: The firſt called c Analyrick, or 


q Rhetorical; the other e Topick, or F Diale- 
fical. g Tho" the firſt be delightful, yet the lat - 
ter is more commodious, when we inſiſt on 
particulars, and underſtand what every Man 
granteth, what every Man denieth, what we 
would have concluded from conceſſions, and 
brought to an and. For, when a Speech is carried 
on like a Torrent, altho it hears many things 
along with it; yet we can hold nothing, we can- 
not ſtop the * courſe of an Oration. þ The 
other, concluding as Zeno uſed, more ſhortly 
and narrowly, lieth more open to reprehenſion. 
As a River in its Courſe, cannot at all, ot very 
hardly Fe corrupted, but water ſhut up, eaſily: 
do by a fluent Oration, the faults of the oppoſer 
are carried quite away; in a narrow Speech, they 
are not eaſily defended. f | 

But each of theſe methods hath a ſeveral uſe; 
the firſt is proper for expoſition of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the other for Diſputation. 


—— M. — —— 


dw 


THE 


SECOND PART. 


CHAP. I. 
E THICK and the Parts thereof. 


4 HE Moral part of Philoſophy is divi- 
ded into theſe places; of Appelite, 
Of Good and Iii, Of Paſſione, Of Vir. 
the firfl 


0 

Acfions, ces, > Mos and Dehortations. 

Thus diſtinguiſheth Chry/ippus, Archidemus, 
Zeno of Tarls, Apollodorus, Diogenes (the 
Babylonians) Artiparer and Poſfidonizs. But Ze- 
20 the Cittiean, and Cleanthes, as being more an- 
pen, were leſs accurate in their manner of treat- 

g upon theſe things. 1 


LO 


CHAP. II 
Of Appetite. 


T roperly from Appetite. a Appetite is 
moved by Phantafie of an Office, Fr is. the 
2 of the Soul to ſomething. 


ppetite in rational and irrational Creatures 


rag gebt is not rational appetite, but 
2 2 of rational appetite. Rational appetite 
Fi acnned an impulfion of the Intelle& to the 

One of ſomething. "Ogso1s is 4 ſpecies of Pra- 


/ 


=o" 


E _—_ Of 


HE confideration of Ethick, beginneth 


— 
—— 


— no 


ick appetite, being an impulfion of the Intelle& 
to ſomething future. Hence appetite is taken 
four ways, for rational and irrational Inclinati- 
on, and for rational and irrational averſion. To 
theſe ny be added the habit of Appetition, 
which is likewiſe called Appetite, the Origine 
of 15 1 Acts. f | 

| ractick Appetite ther many ſpecies, 
* 

1. regie, A Deſignation. 

2. moon, An Appetite before Appetite. 
3. 7&1, An Attion before Action. 


4. K, an Appetite to ſomething now 


exiſtent, 


J. ageors; A Will by ratiocination. 

6. aeeaigsors, A Will before a Will. 

7. Banos, AnfAppetite joyned with Reaſon, 
I. OA, a ſpontaneous Will. 


— — 


CHA P. III. 
of firſt Natural Appetite. 


PHE firſt appetite of a living creature is 
T to preſerve it ſelf, this being from the 
beginning proper to it by nature, as Chry/eppus'in 


15 


a Laert. 


his firſt Book of Ends, who affirms that the care 


our ſelves, and the conſciouſneſs thereof , is the 
firſt property of all living Creatures. For, Na- 
ture producing a living creature, intended either 
to alienate it from it ſelf, or ro commend itun- 
to its own care; but the firſt is not likely; it 
followeth therefore, that Nature commendeth 
to every thing the preſervation of it ſelf, where- 


by it repulſeth whatſoever is hurtful, and pur- 


ſueth what is convenient. 

h As ſoon therefore as a living creature com- 
eth into the World, it is conciliated to it ſelf; 
commended to the conſervation of it ſelf and its 
own ſtate, and to the Election of ſuch things as 
may preſerve its ſtate; bur alienated from De- 
ſtruction, and from all ſuch things as may de- 
ſtroy it. This is maniteſt, in as much as before 
the acceſſion of Pleaſure or grief, youngcreatures 
defire thoſe things which conduce to their well- 


b Cic. de fin .z 


fare, and refuſe the contrary ; which would nor 


be, if they did notlove their own ſtate, and fear 
deſtraQtion. Neither could they defire any thing 
without having ſome ſenſe of themſelves, where- 
by they love themſelves, and what belong to them. 
Hence it is manifeſt, that the principle of this 
love is derived from themſelves. 


c Whereas ſome do hold the firſt appetite Z. 


of a living creature to be that of pleaſure, that 


is falſe 4 The greater part of Stoicks conceive 4 c;., de fi. g. 


that pleaſure is not to be placed amongſt the 
natural principles of love to our ſelves; for if 
Nature had ſo ordered it, many diſhoneſt things 


would have followed. e Pleaſure is an after, 122 


acceſſion, when as Nature enquiring by it ſelf 
into it ſelf, receiveth thoſe things which are agree 
able to its conſtitution, after which manner liv- 
ing creatures are exhilarated, and plants ſprout 
forth. Nature hath thus far made no difference 
betwixt plants and living creatures, that whereas 
plants are ordered without appetite or ſenſe, 
there is in living creatures ſomething according 
to the nature of plants: But, there being over 
and above in living creatures an innate appetite, 


hereby 
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whereby they go to thoſe things that are proper 
for them, the natural part in them is governed 
by the appetitive. | 9 
F That we naturally love thoſe things which 
are firſt propoſed unto us by Nature, may be ar. 
gued from hence, in that there is no man, if both 
were put to his choice, but had rather have all 
his Limbs able and ſound, than uſeleſs and im- 


rfe&. Theſe comprehenſions we conceive fit to] tude betwixt Wiſdom and theſe Arts, for in them 
Lo acquired for their own ſake, becauſe they have] are thoſe things which are done rightly; yet, are 
in themſelves ſomething, as it were, complex, in- 
cluding Truth. This is diſcernable in young ones, | th: 
whom we ſee delighted, tho it nothing concerns] tain all numbers of Virtue; for, only Wiſdom 


them, if they themſelves find out any thing by 
reaſon. { 
for themſelves, as well becauſe in theſe there 
is ſomething worthy. aſſumption, as becauſe 
they conſiſt of knowledge, and contain ſome- 
things conſtituted by reaſon and power. 


Even the Arts we conceive to be aſſumed 


PART VIII. 
Dancer; yet, not any, but one certain kind: ſo 
the life that is to be acted, is in one certain kind, 
not in any, which kind we call convenient and 
conſentaneous. Wiſdom is not like the Art of a 
Pilot, er a Phyſician; but rather to that Action 
we mentioned, and to Dancing, that the extream, 

t is, the effection of the Art be in the Art it 
elf, and not extrigſecal. There is another ſimili- 


not all the parts, whereof they conſiſt, contain ꝰd 
therein. Things done rightly, or Rectitudes, con- 


is wholly converted into it ſelf, which is not in 
other Arts. But improperly is the Art of a Pilot 
and a Phyſician, compared with the ultimate of 
Wiſdom: For, Wiſdom includeth Fortitude and 
Juſtice, and judgeth all things that happen to 
Man to be below it, which happeneth not in 
other Arts: but none can hold theſe Virtues 


CHAP. IN. 
Of Appetites conſequent to the firſt. 


. R 1 W 
l ks 1 according à to the firſt innate princi 


ples of Nature, thoſe things which are ac- 


cording to nature being expetible in themſelves | 5 Kr 9 Danny we come next to their 
their contraries avoidable in themſelves, the firſt h 


Office is to conſerve it ſelf in the ſtate of nature; 
the next, to obtain thoſe things which are accord- 


ing to nature. 


Here beginneth good to be firſt underſtood, | but" their definitions tend all to one end. c Good“ Seu. in. 
for it is the firſt conciliation of man to things ac- 


cording to nature. This good, as ſoon as man re- 
ceiveth intelligence or notion thereof, and ſeeth | ferent from Profit is aVirtuous Man, and a Friend. 
he eſteemeth For Virtue being a quodammodotatrve Hegemo- 
tar above thoſe things which he formerly loved; niack, and virtuous action being an operation ac- 
and by rational knowledge collecteth, that herein | cording to Virtue, is plainly. Profit. A Virtuous 
is placed the chief good of man, laudable and ex-| man and a Friend is not different from profit; 
petible in it ſelf. To this chief good, which con- 
ſiſteth in homologie or convenience, all honeſt 
actions having reference, honeſty it ſelf, which is 
reckoned amongſt the good, tho it riſe afterward, |a hand; nor different from their parts, for they 
is notwithſtanding alone expetible in. its own 
power and dignity, But, of thoſe which are the 
firſt objects of nature, none is expetible in it ſelf. 
Now whereas offices proceed from the firſt | Hegemoniack, which is profit, is not different 
natural objects, they muſt neceſſarily be referred | from profit- 
to the ſame; ſo as all Offices tend to the fulfil- 


ling of the firſt natural appetites; yet, not ſo, as] ble in it ſelf; by others, that which aſſiſteth to 
if therein conſiſted the ultimate good. Honeſt | felicity, or compleateth it: by e Diagenes, that e cic. de fu 3 
action is in the firſt conciliation of nature, for it isl which is abſolute by nature | or, f that which f Lan. 


the order and concord of Offices 


conſequent, and ariſeth as we ſaid afterward; yet 


than all that go before it. 


And ſeeing that all Offices proceed from the 
firſt natural appetites, even wiſdom it {elf muſt conjunction, or ſimilitude, or collation, by this 
be derived from thence likewiſe. But as it often 
happens, that he who is recommended to ano-,' from thoſe things which are according to nature, 
ther, more eſteemeth him to whom he is recom- 
mended, than the perſon which recommended | it attaineth the notion of good. 
him : ſo it is not ſtrange, that we being recom- 
mended to wiſdom by the firſt natural appetite, 
afterwards more eſteem that Wiſdom, than 
thoſe things whereby we arrived at it. And as 
our Limbs are given to us for a certain reaſon of |parative to any other, we perceive it to be ſweet: 
living, ſo the appetition of the Soul is given, not] So this good of which we ſpeak, is that which 
for every kind of life, but for one certain form of | is moſt to be eſteemed ; but that eſtimation con- 
living; fo likewiſe Reaſon and perfect Reaſon. 


For, as Action is proper to a Player, Motion to a | mation being neither amongſt the good nor ill, 


„is perfect, according to the nature of a rational 
it is according to nature, and much more alleCtive |creature. | The conſequent thereof is a benefi- 


which we laſt mentioned, unleſs he affirm there is 
nothing that's different, but honeſt and diſhoneſt. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Good and Ill, 


Objects. - « Things (according to Zeno)are , 5553. 
whatſoever participate of Eſſence. Of Things, 
ſome are good, ſome ill, ſome indifferent. 

Good is ſeveral ways defined by the Stoicks; 6 Cic. de fn. 


is Profit, or that which differeth not from Profit. Ws 


* — : : II. 20. 
Profit is Virtue, and a virtuous action; not dif. 


for Profit is a part of Virtuous, as being the He- 
gemoniack thereof. Now the wholes are nei- 
ther the ſame with their parts, for a man is not 


ſubſiſt not without parts; wherefore the whole 


is not different from its parts, and conſequently, 
a virtuous man being the whole, in reſpec of his 


Good is by ſome defined, that which is expeti- 


cent motion, or ſtate abſolute in nature. 
Whereds things are known, either byuſe, or 


fourth kind is the knowledge of good; for when 
the Mind aſcendeth by collation of Reaſon, then 

h Good is known and armed, not by acceſſion, „ c,. 4. fir, 
increaſe,or compariſon with other things, but by 


its proper power. For as Honey, tho it be moſt 
ſweet e yet, in its proper kind of taſt, not com- 


ſiſteth in the kind, not the magnitude. For eſti- 


_ whatſoever 
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885 whatſoever you apply it to, it will remain in 
its kind. Different therefore is the proper e- 
ſtimation of Vertue which conſiſteth in the kind, 
not in inctea wee 
i To Good belongeth all Vertue, as Prudence, 
Juſtice, Temperance, Fortitude, and whatſoe- 
ver participates of thoſe,as Vertuous Actions, and 
Pettons. & Acceſſions here are Joy, Cheerfulneſs, 
and the like. | den} I. 
1 Ills are the contrary Vices, as Imprudence, 
Injuſtice, Intemperance , | Pufillanimity , and 
* —— participates of Vice, as Vicious A- 
ions and Perſons. The acceſſions hereunto 
are diſcontent, affliction, and the like. 

n Of Goods, ſome, as we have ſaid, are Ver- 
tues, others not Vertues, as Joy, Hope, and the 
like. In like manner of Le, ſome are V ces, as 
thoſe already mention d; others not Vices, as 
Grief and Fear. | 14 ++ hy 

Again; o Of Govds, ſome are continual in all 
the Vertuous, and at all times; ſuch is all Ver- 
tue, ſound Senſe, wiſe appetition , and the 
like.Others are intermiffive, as Joy, Hope, and 
prudent Counſel, which are not in all the 
wile, nor at all times. Ton 

In like manner of IIe, ſome are continual in 
all, and always in the Imprudent, as all Vice , 
and imprudent ſenſe, and imprudent Appetite : 
Others intermiſſive, as grief, tear, and impru- 
dent anſwer, which are not always in the wick- 

ed, nor at all times. | ; 
þ Laert. Stob. Again, of Good, there are three kinds, 
> = z. The firlt from which Profit cometh, as from its 
21 © firſt cauſe, ſuch is Vertue : The ſecond, by which 
rofit cometh, as Vertuz, and vertuous Action: 
The third, that which ma — as Vertue, 
and Vertuous Actions, and a Vertuous Man, and 
q Sext. Empir, a Friend, and the Gods and good Demons. 
Thus the ſecond ſignification includeth the firſt ; 
d the third, both the firſt and ſecond. 
1Laot. Stob. In like manner of Lis, there axe three kinds: 
| Firſt, that from which hurt originally proceed 
eth, as Vice: Secondly, that by which hurt 
cometh, as vicious Actions: Laſtly, and mo 
largely, whatſoever is able to hurt. 
Let. Stob. i Again, of Goods, ſome are in the Soul, as 
Sext. Emp. Vertue, and vertuous Adtions : Some wit hont the 
P»rrb. yp. 3. Soul, as a true Friend, a good Country, and 
23 the like: Some neither within nor without the 
Soul: As good and Vertuous Men. 

t In like manner of Lis, ſome are within the 
Scocul, as Vices, and vicious Actions; ſome wirh- 
out the Soul, as imprudent Friends, I 
and the like; ſome neither within nor without the 


i Lt. Stob. \ 
To 

f Fe: Sb. 
m Laert. 


n Stob, 


o Stob. | 


t Laert. Stob, 


« Laert. Stb. a Of Goods within the Soul, ſome are habits, 
ſome affeftions, ſome neither habits nor affe- 
ctions. The Vertues themſelves are affections ; 


neither habits nor affections 


- 141 * 


by Laert. Stob. 


as Vices; ſome habits only, as infirmities of 
mind, and the like; ſome neither habits nor 

ons, as vicious actionnss 
t Stb. . Again, Of Goods, ſome are final, ſome 
ate fit. 3. efficient, ſome both final and efficient, A Friend, 
and the benefits ariſing from him, are efficient 
Goods. Fortitude, Magnanimity, Liberty De. 
lectation, Joy, Tranquillity, and all Vertuous 
ations, are final Goods, Both efficient and! 


Soul as wicked Men, and all that participate of 


their ſtadiet habits, not affections; theire acf 


_— 


2 


final, as all Vertues, as they perfect Felicity 
they are efficient, as they conſtitute it as parts, 

thereof, final. — 

S In like manner of Lie, ſome are final, ſome Laert. Stab. 
efficient, ſome both. Fear, baſeneſs, ſervitude; 
ſtupidity, frowardneſs, grief, and all vi- 

cious actions, are final : Participant of, are vi- 

ces, as they procure misfortune they are effici- 

ent, as they conſtitute it as parts thereof, final. g 

4 Again, Of Goods, ſome are experible in © SH. 
themſelves, notdefired for the ſake of any other: 

Others are preparatory to ſome other, called 
eftettively expetible. The expetible in them- 
lelves are (according to Diogenes) of two 
kinds: 1. Ultimately expetible, as Beatitude. 
2. Thoſe which have in them the cauſe of be- 
ing expetible, as every good hath. 

Again, Of Goods ſome are neceſſary Bea- ö Stob. 
titude, as all Vertues and their Acts; others 
not neceſſary, as Joy, delectation, and ſtudy. In 
like manner of Ills, ſome are neceflary to infeli- 
city, as all the vices and their Acts; others not 
neceſſary thereunto, as all paſſions and infirmi- 
ties of the Soul and the like. | 

Again, Of Goods, ſome conſiſt in motion, . 5,,z, 
as Joy, delectation and the like; ſome in afte- 

Ction, as quiet, imperturbarion ; of thoſe which 

conſiſt in affection, ſome are likewiſe in habit, 

as the Vertues; others in affection only, as the 

former. Neither conſiſt the Vertues only in ha- 

bits, but other acts likewiſe, changed by a ver- 

tuous Man, in a manner into vertue. 'Of theſe 

Goods which are in habit, are thoſe we call 

{tudies, as love of Learning, and the like. For 
theſe Arts by their affinity with Vertue lead di- 
rectly to our chief end. 

Again, d Of Goods, ſome are ab/o/#te, as Sci- 
ence ; others relative, as honour, benevolence, 
friendſhip, and the like. INTL 

e Science is a certain infallible comprehenſion e Stob. 
by rea It is taken three ways. Firft; for a 
Syſtem of Sciences conjoyned together in a good 
Man; Secondly for a Syſtem of artificial Scien- 
ces, having a certainty. Laſtly, for a demonſtra- 
tive infallible habit of Phantaſies by reaſon. - -- 

F Friendſhip, is a community of Life, and F Stb. 
conſent of ſtudies. The- kinds thereof are fix. 

1. eewu|e]n a Friendſhip amongſt known 
perſons. Fort den 1 TO 

2. cui dea, amongſt Familiars. 

3. Has eia, Amongſt thoſe of the ſame age. 

4. Feria, towards Strangers. 
5. evyyert, amongſt Kindred. 
6. *eo11x), from Love. | 

g Again, of Goods, ſome are /imp/z; as know- e Laert. Stob. 
ledg; others xixt, as, wlnvie, 'a good uſe of 
Children conformable to Nature, -'as/ euyne/z 
good uſe of old Age conformable to Nature 
«vez, a good uſe of Life conformable to Nature. 

Exemption from Grief, d i, and conſtruati- 


d Stob. 


7 
2 


| In of Order, vIe5ie, are the ſame with, as the 
In like manner of Ile, ſome are affetions, 


mind is with prudence, and commuion with 
goodneſs ; yet are otherwiſe referred, which is 
obſervable likewiſe in the other vertues. Hence 
are the ſame diſtinctions appliable to ill. 
h Every good is beneficial, opportune, conduci- 
ble uſeful, commendable, fair, helpful, eligible, juſt. 
Beneſicial, cuutes, as conferring that where» 
by we receive Benefit. 17 EY 
Opportune, tr, as compriſing that whereof 
we ſtand in need. 

| Ct ondits 


h Laert. Stob, 


| 
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PANT VIII 


Conducible, ava lle%s, as reſolving in it ſelf the |whereof he would perpetrate an D 
means, as the gain acquired by Traffick ex- [he had not much attain d unto (ſetting afide 

ceeds the charge. | puniſhment) without all that wicked means ? 

Uſeful, xtieilu, as conducing to our profit. What advantage or fruit do we aim at, in defi- 

Commendable, lux, from the uſe. I ing toknow thoſe things which are hidden from 

Fair, nan, as propertioned to the neceſſities f us how they are moved, and by what cauſes agi- 

of receivers. | tated in Heaven? Who is ſo ſavage, ſo obdurate 

Helpful, «gies, as it relieves us. to natural Studies, that heabhors things worthy 

Eligible, agel, as being in reaſon to be pre- knowledg, receives them without Pleaſure, or 

ferr'd. | ſome benefit, and values themat nothing? Who 

7055 Jiuauer, as being conformable to Law, [18 there, that when he heareth of the Actions, 

On the contrary, every ill is unbeneficial, Speeches, Counſels of magnanimous Perſons, e- 

: importune, inconducible, unuſeful, uncommend- | minent in all Virtue, is not affected with any 

: able, foul, unhelpful, avoidable, and unjuſt. | Pleaſure £ Who js there, that being inſtituted 

K Lart, * E Perfect good, is called d, Fair, becauſe in an honeſt Family, and ingenuouſſy Educated, 

it is abſolute in all numbers required of Nature, is not offended at diſhoneſty, though it bring no 

and perfectly proportionate. hurt to him ? Who is there, that looks without 

1 Of Fair, (or Honeft) there are four Species, trouble upon ſuch as live m—_ and flagiti- 

1 Fuſt, Valiant, Temperate, Knowing ; in theſe |oully ? Who doth not hate ſordid, vain, light, 
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are honeſt actions conſummated. frivolous Perſons ? If diſhoneſty were not in it 

IO m Likewiſe of alxesv, foul, (or diſhoneſt) are ſelf avoidable,why ſhould Men, when they are 
four Species, anjuſt, cowardly, diſſolute, fooliſh. in the dark or in a Wilderneſs, abſtain from any 

v Laert. „ Honelt, is called zax% ,” Fair, firſt, becauſe] thing that is evil, but that the very deformity 


it renders thoſe who are endued therewith, wor- [and diſhoneſty thereof deters them? Nothing 
thy of Praiſe;Secondly,becauſe it is moſt ſuitable therefore is more clear, than that honeſt things 
to its proper work; Thirdly, becauſe tis an orna- are yn. tpn in thernſelves, and diſhoneſt things 
ment; we ſay a wiſe Man is only good and fair. avoidable in themſelves. 
o Lat. o Only that which is good, is fair or honeſt: | Hence it followeth, that what is honeſt, is more 
So Hecato in his third Book of Good; and Chry- eſtimable than thoſe mean things which accrue 
ſippus of Fair. This is Virtue, and what par- by it. And when we ſay, that folly, temerity, 
ticipates thereof, which is all one as to ſay, | injuſtice, and intemperance.are avoidable, inre- 
that whatſoever is good, is honeſt likewiſe; and ſpect of thoſe things which are conſequent to 
reciprocally whatſoever is honeſt, is good. them, it contraditts not the former aſſertion, 
ch de fir. 3. P That what is honeſt, only is good, is =_ that what is diſhoneſt only is ill, becauſe the 
thus, Whatſoever is good, is laudable; What- relate not to the hurt of the Body, but to dif 
ſoever is laudable, is honeſt; therefore whatſoe-honeſt actions which proceed from Vice. 
ver 15 good is is honeſt. Again, there is no good | . All good is equal, and every good is high- 5 Lt. 
which is not ęxpetible, nothing expetible which ly expetible, and admits neither increaſe, nor | 
is not pleaſant and amĩable, therefore approvable,] decreaſe. / Here cometh in a great Controver-/Cic def 
therefore laudable , therefore honeſt. Again, fie betwixt the Stoicte and the Peripateticks, 
no Man can glory in a Life that is miſerable or| which though Carneades affirms to be only ver- 
not happy, therefore to glory is proper. to the] bal, Cicero holdeth to be more things than words. 
happy, but to glory relateth only to that which} f The Periparericks hold, that all goods are *Cic iti: 
is honeſt, therefore honeſt is happy. And as he] requiſite to happy Life; the Szozcks,that what - 
whois laudable, hath ſome eminent mark of re. loever is worthy eſtimation,comprehendeth hap- 
nown and glory, for which he is juſtly ſtiled hap-| py lite. Thoſe holding pain to bean ill, it follows, 
y, the ſame may be ſaid of the life of ſuch a] that a wiſe Man cannot be happy upon the Rack. 
an, whence if a happy life conſiſt in Honeſty, | Theſe who account not pain among the IIls, 
only that which is honeſt is to be eſteem'd good. hold, that a wiſe Man continueth happy in the 
Moreover, what Man can be termed conſtant, ] midſt of Torments: For, if ſome bear thoſe 
firm, magnanimous, unleſs we grant that pain] Pains with greater Courage for their Country, 
is not an ill? For, he who reckoneth Death a- or ſome lighter cauſe, opinion, not nature increa- 
. moneſt the Ills, cannot but fear it; ſo no Man] ſeth or diminiſheth the power of the Pain. Again, 
in any thing can neglect and contemn that which | the Peripatericks aſſerting three kinds of good, 
he acconnteth ill. This being granted, the next] affirm a Man to be ſo much the more happy, the 
aſſumption is this, he who is magnanimous andi fuller he is of external corporeal goods; or, in 
valiant, deſpiſeth, as if they were nothing, all | the Szozc&s Expreſſion, he who hath moſt corpo- 
things that can arrive to Man; whence it follow- | real eftimables, is moſt happy, for as much as 
eth, that nothing is ill which is not notdiſhoneſt; | by them Beatitude is compleated. On the con- 
and this ſublime, excellent, magnanimous Per: | trary, the Szoicks hold, that thoſe goods which 
ſon, accounting all humane things below him, | they call of Nature, make not by their frequency 
 contideth in himſelf and his own Lite paſt and] a life more happy, or are more expetible, or 
future, knowing that no Ill can happen to a] more eſtimable:For thenwiſdom being expetible, 
Wiſe Man. Whereby we ſee that what is ho-] and health expetible, both together would be 
neſt only is good, which is to live happily and | more expetible than Wiſdom alone; whereas 
| honeſtly. either being worthy eſtimation, both are not 
. 12 2 On the other fide, nothing is good, but] more worthy. of eſtimation than wiſdom alone. 
, what is honeſt; for who is, or ever was ſofer. | For the Sroicks,who held Health to be eſtimable, 
yerxly coverous, and of ſuch diſordinate affecti · but place it not amongſt the goods, hold likewiſe, 
vs, that the ſame things, for the attainment 12 no eſtimation is to be preferr'd before Ver- 
| | tue. 
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tue. From this, the Peripateticks diſſent, aſſert- 
ing that-an honeſt action withour Pain, is more 
expetible than the ſame action with pain; the 
Stoicks otherwiſe. Fot, as a ＋ — is darkned by 
the light of the Sun, and as a drop of nag 15 
loſt in the vaſtneſs of the AÆgean Sea, and as 
in the riches of Ceſur the acteſlion of one far. 
thing, and one ſtep in the way between rhis and 
India, fo in that end of all good which the Sto. 
icks aſſert, all the eſtimation of corporeal things 
muſt neceſſarily be òbſcur d, overwhelm'd, and 
ee ſplendor and magnitude of vertue. 
nd as opportunity ivzae,js not made any thing 
greater by production of time, for whatſoever 
is opportune hath irs meaſure ; ſo right affecti. 
on, x, and the good it ſelf placed in it, 
that it be conformable to Nature, admitteth no 
acceſſion of increaſe. - For as that opportunity, 
to thoſe of which we ſpeak, ate not made great- 
er by production of time, for which reaſon the 
Stoicks conceive, that ajhappy Lite is not more 


to be defired,ifit be long, than if it be ſhort; and 


they uſe this SimilycAs it is thepraiſe of a ſhooe 
to fit the Foot, neither are many Shooes preferr'd 
before two, nor the greater before the leſs : S0 


in thqꝗſe things,whoſe good is confin*d to oppor- 


tunity and convenience, neither are the more to 
be preferr'd before the fewer, nor the longer be- 
fore the ſhorter. Nor do they argue acutely , 
who ſay, if long health be more to be eſteem'd 
than ſhort, then likewiſe a long uſe of wiſdom, 
more than a ſhort; they underſtand not, that 
the eſtimation of Health is judged by ſpace, that 
of vertue by opportunity; as if th ſhould ſay 
likewiſe a good death, or a good labour to a 
Woman in Travel, is better longfghan ſhort, ſo 
that they ſee not, that ſome things are more 


eſteemed for their ſhortneſs, others for their 
length.” "I age 
YA e . 4 - ul 
C H A P. VI. 
Of Exupathies. 


a A 8 foon as any object is preſented to us, 
which ſeemeth good, Nature | as we 

ſaid] drives, us on to the acquiſition thereof, 
which being done conſtantly and prudently, is 
call'd Will; imprudently and excetfively.Defire. 
Moreover, while we are ſo moved, that we 


are in ſome good. that happeneth alſo two ways, 


when the Soul is moy'd quietly and conſtantly 
der r&ſon, this is called Joy; when 
vainly a exceſhyel , Pleaſure. 


* 


by nature, ſo by nature we decline the III: This 
- declination, i done according to reaſo 


cord on, is cal- 
without reaſon, Fear. d Caution 


led Caution. 


is only in a wiſe man, of Fear he is not capable. 


Hence it appeareth, that tfiere are three kinds 
of good affections of the Mind, called e Eupa- 
thies, or f Cunſtancies; Foy, Caution, Mill. 

1. g Foy is contra ieder as being a 
vation of the Mind. _ - ; 
2. Caution is contraty to Fear, as being a ra- 
tional declination of ill. WIS RILEY 
petite. 


Theſe are the primary Eupathies; and as un- 


der the primary Paſſions are comprehended ma: | 


like manner, as we defire good things |. 


3 3- Wh is contrary to defire, as being à ta-| 
 tiohal 1955 An 


ny ſubordinate paſſions; ſo are there ſecondary! 

Eupathies ſubordinate to thoſe. e. 
nder J are 1. Deleſtation. 2. Cheerfu!-. 

neſs. 3. Aquanimity. Be 

Under Caution, 1. Reſpet?. 2. Clearneſs. 

Under W1// are, 1. Benevolence. 2. Salutation. 


3. arity. . 2 d 

Notwithſtanding that Eupathies and Paſſops | 
are contrary; yet are there but three Eupathies, ci. 4. 
though there are four Paſſions; for there is no 
Eupathy contrary to Grief. ' ö 


8 


”" 


— 


CH AP. VII. 

Of Paſſions. : 
L Rom falſities proceedeth a perverſity of In- 18925 
F tellect, hence ſpring up ſeveral 2 
and cauſes of diſorder. | 

Zeno defineth paſſion, a præternatural mo- 1 
tion of the Soul, (or as c Cicero renders it, 2 1 13 .. 
commotion of the Soul, averſe from right Reaſon 
againſt Nature. ) Others more briefly, a more ve- 
hement Appetite. More vebcment they call that, 
which recedeth from the conflancy of Nature, and. 
d is contrary to nature, wherefore all paſſion 7 re. 
is an exceſſive ſtupid defire. © 

e The kinds of Paſſion ariſe from two opini- e Cic. . 
onated goods, and two opinionated Evils, ſo'they 
are four. From the good, ire and pleaſure ; 
pleaſure from preſent good, deſire from future; 
from the ill, Fear and Grzef ; fear from the fu- 
ture, grief from the preſent z from theſe things, 
whole coming we fear, hen they do come, grieve 
us. Pleaſure and deſire ariſe from an opinion of 
good things, defire is fervently tranſported to 
that which ſeemeth good, pleaſure .- rejoic- 
eth when we have obtained what we deſire. Thus 
f deſire and fear go foremoſt, that to apparent F $10; 
good this to apparent ill; pleaſure and grief fol 
lows ; pleaſure, when we attain what we de- 
fire, * giief, when we incur what we-fear| 
 £ All paſſions ariſe from Judgment and Opi- fte 
mon,whence they are more ſtrictly defined, (that Ot: Yo ſupply : 
it may appear not only-how vicious they dre, g the. itn. 
but alſo that they are in our power) thus . 

h Grief is a freſh opinion of preſent ill, where. >Cic. © * 
in it ſeemeth fit that the Mind be contracted - . \. 
and dejected, or 7 a contraction of the Soul??? : 
cauſed by opinion of preſent, ill. 

&k Pleaſure is a freſh opinion of preſent good, ; «;. 
wherein it ſeemeth good that the Mind be exalt-  - 
ed, or / an irrational elevation of mind to ſome- / Laert. 
thing that ſeemeth eligible. Oi 
m Fear is an opinion of eminent ill; which n Cic. 
ſeemeth to be intolerable; or a contraction of 
the Soul diſobedient to Reaſon, cauſed by 'expe- 
ation of ill. | e 

n Defire is an opinion of good to come, n ci. 
that if it were preſent, it were fit for our uſe, a 
or oan appetite diſobedient to Reaſonf eauſed by o % 
the opinion of conſequent good.. 

Theſe four are, as Hecato ſaith, primary paſ- 
ſions, undet each of which there are ſuhordinate 
paſſions, ſeveral ſpecies belonging to their pro- 


L 
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p Envy, eve ihbidentia; a grief at the 1 2 
proſperity of others, ꝙ which doth no hurt of ce. La 
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him that envieth, “ for ſome Men deſire to ſee * Flut. Cone. 
81 theit Skoic, 
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ei. 3 mulation, cue, (not here taken for the | were companion to Pauor. | 
W 1 of Vertue, for that is laudable) a grief | ) Conturbatio, a fear, which diſperſeth all our ; ci. 
that another 41 enjoyeth 3 which ys Afi nei. A 8 uy 
and want, or as Laertius.a grief for an - za permanent Fear. 8955 
licity, which we wiſh to our ſelves, and an emu- . 2 ut 3 to Deſire, are ge K Stob, 
s Laert lacy Ee” Leo erte, 8 ief / Anger is a defire of taking revenge UPON La. 
7 Cic, leſt 4 enjoy what — t * * * i. _—_ Ile Spes N 2 1 felves wrong d. Dy 
3 Compaſſion, Bess, miſericordia, | —_— ; 
_ the ena another ſuffers undeſerved Jo} for | , 2 — as Cicero, Pour, excandeſeen , La. 
PB ·0ð—Cͤ—’⅛·?mͥ̃̃ F 1 
icide or Iraytor. I Ne AI Ng. cert, 
„ Luerts Cie. by 2 Axbes, Anger, an oppreſſive grief. | 7 N 2 Anger 3 n . Sta, 
x Cie. %. | > Mourning, 178 7 grief for the * a 8 anger watching the q chr. 3h, 
death. © 5 7 * 8 — with | r Tlagie, anger breaking forth into action. Mine Gyn, 
9 T a On, Ip 7 Mice, a deſire whereby we wiſh ill to an. oy 
1 | den Su. EI. 7 5 y Laotiu 
b Cic. Laert. Juin, tio other, with continual progreſſion. : : 
= , gel __ 8 SHEN OE Pod t Flalee, 5 1 * anger, with ut-; Lim: 
c Cic, : molt hatred, conceived in the Heart. t Cic. 
Sorroto, Dolor, a vexatious grief, perhaps the ; | in 47 
was which in Stobeus is termed den, a griet, dreary a deſire converſant in difference . 
; with conflict of Spirit. *. . N . 
e, e put Sis ird with thoughtful nen Ban, Impalficn of ood-wil or ap: » 9a, 
e Laert. neſs, e proceeding from, and encreaſing by con. parent l ty, Fd he V = ns While Ix 2 vo- | 
fideration and diſcourſe. trom the love of the Vertuous, 
F Cic. f Moleſtia, a permanent grief. luntary ſuſce ON of labour tor true Beauty. 
| 7 : ; The Species of love a 
b Cic, 8 Afliton, a grief wh Rees! ys eas” 2 2 * an (inexpleble) deſire x La. 
PINK e 12 of that whichgve want, and being ſeparated Cc. 
"IT . an urgent grief attended by dif. from it, in vaMt incline to it. : 
i Lat. peulty | 2 U . Los 2 that! — Stab, 
3 8 . ; voice. is not preſent. The ingu eſe 0 cic. 
d 42 22 grief 3 1 Deſre is of thoſe Things which are ſaid, or præ- 
Leer. r any thing which they call Caregorems, 
. der P e ns ke [as to have Riches, to take Honours; Indigence is 
Cic. Laert. ; emyarecxexic., a Pleaſure at of the things themſelves;as of honours 0 money 
hence & A ll a BK — good to our ſelves. 3 eſire of converſation of that which is c Sri. 
4 | ood man was abſent. | | 
lea- This hath no real ſubſiſtenceʒ for no g * | 4 hob, 
4 rag © ever known to rejoice at the harm of another. | 4 W domes 2 13 | + $hoh. 
mitted) = a Delectation, «1an0w.2 Pleaſure affecting and 7 2 5 4 = of Glory. F Stab. 
2 wrong Head, ſoothing the Mind by the * __ in i Fug 5 2 ſe Paſſions there is Opinion. 2 51. 
n c. Laert. Pl 7 touch, fine n h Opinion is a weak aſſent. i Hence = b Laer. 
ic. ; C6 bags: re. with inſc as Chry/ippus in his Book of Poſfoncattirms re Cic. 
aha 1 7 — ian, a boalting Pleaſure, with inſolent, bac for Avarice is an opinion, Wer . 
. „1 n t that Money 1s good; Drunkenneſs a 
p Laert. 9 rinks, quaſe 2 — an inclination of the 1 eo rk Ha K Opinion is like: & 5 
9 Laerh. MY * me Dilution of vertue. wiſe ſudden from the contrattive motion of an 
© NO" leaſure from things not expected. unreaſonable elation of the Mind, unreaſona- 
r Stob. 2 15 rune b Sicht — ble and præternatural, in as much as it is not o- 
s Stab. ne 4 y bedient to reaſon. For every paſſion is. violent: 
Deceit. SE ee | Wherefore ofteacicary, * we = in thoſe 
Under Fear, a on, the inconve- 
Ten ben, 3 Dread, ee a fear cauſing t g. e the ſame 
« Larrt. Stab. 1 Sloth, dane Pigritia, a fear of * A. a Perſons that condemn it, are carried away by 
* Laerts Stob. A 2 Ignomin 6 it, as by a headſtrong Horſe, and therefore pro- 
A y *Exmrantis, a fear of ſome unuſual Prana gr or ule 5 fd FR forceth me, 
Le. 2 SObęogos, a fear with loſs, or trepi ation 00 caning by Jolement the knowledge of right 
volee =, ö ſomething uncenain, or things; for Man is carried beyond Nature by 
aL 4 6 OO ee falling. * | Gy Paſhon to tranſgreſs natural reaſon and right. 
| 2 fear of offending or falling. . 1 All thoſe who are led by Paſſion, are di- 5. 
ou N =p 5," arhalin ed | ed from Reaſon, but in another manner than 
c Stop. C adocs, a fear ci ſome grievous thing. | vert 2 thoſe 
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their bours ſuppreſſed , that themſelves | Terrour, a Fear, which by ſtriking the 

might d. Wel — them. For if a Man cauſeth redneſs, paleneſs, trembling; or gnaſh- 

grieve at the proſperity of another, whereby he | ing of the Teeth, unn c | 

is damaged, he is not properly ſaid to envy, as | e Timor, a fear of ap roaching 1 a 4 32 

that of Hetlor to Agamemnon; but oy who is | 2 a Fear thruſting the Mind out of f ci. 
ing damaged by the proſperity of another, | its Place. | 

CEE EO truly ar.» & g Exanimatio, a Fear conſequent, and as it e Cc. 
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know that they are not, change their 


a Cic. Tuſc. 
gueſt. 4. 


thoſe who are deceived. For the deceived, as 
for · example, They who think Atomes to be 
the principles of all things, when they come to 

1 
But, thoſe that are in paſſion, although that they 
are taught not to grieve, or fear, or give way 
to any paſſion in the Soul, yet they do not put 
them off, but ate lead on by their paſſions, un- 
til they come to be ſubject to their tyrannical 
ſway. 


— — 


C HAP. VIII. 
Of Sickneſs and Infirmities. 


* E Fountain of all paſſions is Intergpe- 
rance, which is a total defection from 
the Mind, and from right reaſon, ſo averſe from 
the preſcription of Reaſon, that the appetites of 
the Soul can by no means be ruled,or contained. 
As therefore Temperance allayeth Appetites, and 


cauſeth them to obey right reaſon, and preſer- 


b Lert. Stob. 
Cic. 


e Laert. Stob. 
Cic. 


« Cic, Taſc. 
Welt, 4. 


veth the conſiderate judgments of the Mind; ſo 
Intemperance, the Enemy thereto, enflameth, 
troubleth, and inciteth the ſtate of the Soul. 
Thus Griefs and Fears, and the reſt of the paſ: 
fions, all ariſe from this. For, as when the blood 
is corrupt, or flegm, or choler aboundeth, ſick- 
neſſes or infirmities ariſe in the Body ; So the 
diſorder of ill opinions, and their repugnance 
to one another, diveſteth the Soul of health,, 
and troubleth it with Dilcaſes. 

b By paſhons the WT n indiſpo- 
ſed. and as it were ſick. S of Mind, vionue, 
is an opinion and deſire of that which ſeemeth 

reatly expetible, but is not ſuch, as love of 
omen, of Wine, of Money. Theſe eds, 
have likewiſe their contraries in the other ex 
tream, as hatred of Women, of Wine, of Mo- 
x | 


1 This ſickneſs of mind happening with im-. 
becillity, is called «+ n, :7firmity. For, as 
in the body there are Infirmities, as Gouts, Con- 
vulſions, and the like; ſo are there infirmities 
in the Mind, as love of glory, love of pleaſure. 
And as in Bodies there is a ꝑgopenſity to ſome 
particularDiſeales; ſo in the Mind there is a 
proclivity *vip7locie, or ivzerepueia to ſome 
particular paſſions, as gborzeiz, propenſity to 
Envy, evenueoum, propenſity to unmercifulneſs, 
and the like. 0 | 

d In this place, much pains hath been taken 
by the Szozcks, chiefly by Chry/ipps, to com. 
pare the Sickneſſes of the Mind with thoſe of 


the Body. 


Paſſion (for as much as opinions are incon- 


ſtantly and turbulently toſſed up and down) is 


always in motion; and when this fervour and 
concitation of the Mind is inveterate, and, as it 
were, ſetled in the Veins and Marrow, then ari- 


ſeth Sickneſs and Infirmities , and thoſe averſi- 


ons which are contrary to thoſe infirmities and 
diſeaſes. Theſe differ only intentionally, but re- 


ally are the ſame, ariſing from deſire and plea- 


ture; for when Money is defir'd, and reaſon not 
immediately applied, as a Socratick Medicine to 
cure that deſire, the evil ſpreadeth thro* the veins, 
and cleaveth to the Bowels, and becometh ſick- 
neſs and infirmity, which when they grow in- 


£ 


h, wary | 
veterate, cannot be plucked away. The name 
of this ſickneſs, is Avarice. 
riſe other Sickneſſes, as deſire of Glory, deſire 
of Women, gave, and the reſt of Sickneſ- 
les and Intirmities. Their contraries ariſe from 


Mankind, iel itality, all which are infirmi- 
ties of the nd, ariſing from fear of thoſe 
things which they fly and ſhun. 

Infirmity of Mind is defined a vehement opi- 
nion, inherent, and wholly implanted in us, of 
a thing not to be defired,as if it were exceedingly 
to be deſired. That which ariſeth from averſion, 
is defined a vehement opinion, inherent, and 
throughly implanted in us, of a thing that ought 
not to be ſhunned, as if it ought to be ſhunned. 
This opinion is a judging our ſelves to know 
what we have not. | | 

Under Infirmity are theſe ſpecies, Love of Mo- 
ney, of Honour, of Nomen, f curious Meats, and 
the like. Love of Money, Avarice, is a vehe- 
ment opinion, inherent, and throughly implant- 
ed in us, as if it were exceedingly to be defi- 
red. In the like manner are all the reſt defined. 

Averſions are defined thus, Inhoſpitality is a 
vehement opinion, inherent, and throughly im- 
planted in us, that Gueſts ought to be ſhunn'd. 
In like manner is defined hatred of Womankind, 
ſuch as was that of Hippo/itus; and of Man- 
kind, as that of Timon. 

As ſome are more prone to one Sickneſs than 
to another ;z{o are ſome more inclinable to fear, 
others, to other Paſſions; in ſome is anxiety , 
whereby they are anxious; in others choler, 
which differeth from anger; for it is one thing 
to be cholerick, another ro be angry, as anxic- 
ty differs from grief; for all are not anxious 
who are ſometimes grieved, nor are all that are 
anxious griev'd always : As there is a difference 
betwixt Ebriety and Ebriofity, and it is one thing 
to be a Lover, another to be Amorous. 

This propenſity of ſeveral Perſons to ſeveral 
Sickneſſes, is call'd from an Analogy to the Bo- 
dy, Infirmity, whereby is underſtood a propenſity 
to be Sick: But in good things, becauſe ſome are 
more apt to ſome goods than to others, it is ſti- 
led Facility, in ill things Proclivity, implying a 
lapſion; in neuters it hath the former name. 

As there is ſickneſs, infirmity, and defect in 
the Body, ſo in the Mind. Sickneſs is the 
corruption of the whole Body. Infirmity is Sick- 
neſs, with ſome weakneſs. Defect is, when the 
parts of the Body diſagree with one another, 
whence ariſeth pravity, diſtortion, deformity of 
the Limbs ; ſo that thoſe two, ficknels and in- 
firmiry, ariſe from the confuſion and trouble of 
the health of the whole Body; defect is ſeen 
in perfect health. But, in the Mind, ſickneſs is 
not diſtinguiſhed from infirmity, hut by cogi- 
tarion only. 3 EY 

Vitioſity is a habit or affection, inconſtant in 
it ſelf, and oft differing in the whole courle ot 
Life; ſo that in one by the corruption of opini- 


| 


ons, is bred ſickneſs and infirmity ; in the other, 
inconſtancy and repugnance. For, every vice hath 
not diſagreeing parts, as of them who are not 
far from Wiſdom, that affection is different 
from ſelf, as being unwiſe, but not diſtorted 
nor depraved. * 


Sickneſs 


1 


In, ike manner a- 


fear, as hatred of Women, wiooyurea; hatred of 
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becauſe the Sickneſſes are no ſooner healed, than 


Sickneſs and Infirmiries are parts of Vitioſity; 
but, whether Paſſions are parts theteof allo, it is 
a queſtion. For Vices are permanent affections, 
Pathions are in6ving * Affections, ſo that rhey 
cannot be pirts of permanent Affections. 

And as in all things the Soul refembleth the 
Body, ſo in good likewiſe. In the Body, the chief. 
elt are Beavty, ſtrength, health, ſonndneſs, agility; | 
10 likewiſe in the mind. And as the good tem. 
per of the body is, when thoſe things whereof 
we confilt, agree well among themielves : ſo 
the health of rhe Soul is, when the Judgments 
and Opinions thereof agree. This is the virtue oi 
we Soul, which ſome atfirin to he Temperance ; 
others, a Soul obedient to the precepts of Tem- 
perdnce, and obſcquious thereunto, not having 
any ſpeciouſneſs of her own. But, whether one 
or other, it is only in a wiſe man; yet there is 
one kind of health of the Soul, which is common 
alſo ro the unwiſe, when by the care of Phylici- 
ans, the Diſtemper of the Mind is removed. 

And as there is in the Body an apt figure of the 
Limbs, together with a ſweetneſs of Colour, 
which is called Beauty; ſo in the Soul, _— 
and conſtancy of Opinions, and Judgments fol- 
lowing Virtue, with a certain firmneſs and ſtabi- 
lity, or, including the very powet of Vertue, is 
called Beauty. 

Likewiſe correſpondent to the Powers, Nerves, 
and efficacy of the Body, in the ſame terms are 
named the Powers of the Soul. Agility of Body 
is called quickneſs; the fame commendation is 
aſcribed to Wit, in reſpect that the Soul over- 
runneth many things in a ſhort time. 

Only there is this difference betwixt Souls and 
Bodies: ſtrong Souls cannot be Aſſaulted by Di. 
ſeaſes, ſtrong Bodies may. But the offenſions of 

Bodies may happen without any fault; thoſe of 
the Soul cannot, all whoſe Sickneſſes and Paſſions 
proceed from contempt of Reaſon, and therefore 
are in Men only; for, tho Beaſts do ſome things 
like this, yet, they fall not into Paſſions. 
Betwixt acute and obtuſe Perſons, there is this 
difference, the Ingenious, as Corinthian Braſs ruſt- 
eth, {lowly falling into Sickneſs, and more quick- 
ly get out of it: the dull do not ſo; neither doth 
the Soul of an Ingenious Perſon fall into every 
Sickneſs and Paſſion; for, there are not many 


things extreamly Savage and Cruel, and ſome al- 


ſo have a ſhew of Humanity, as Compaſſion, 
Grief, Fear. 

But the Infirmities and Sickneſſes of the Mind 
are leſs eaſily rooted out, than thoſe great Vices 
which are contrary to the Virtues; for, the ſick- 
nefles remaining, the Vices may be taken away, 


the Vices are removed. 


-CHAF. N. 9 

Of Virtue and Vice. 3; 

2 X T Irtuc is a convenient Affection of the Soul 
throughout all Lite. 


Of Virtues there are three kinds: The firſt ge- 
ncral, taken for any perfection of a thing, as of a 
Statue: The ſecond are c Sciences, or Contem- 
Plat ive, which, according toHecaton,confiſt in ſpe. 
culation, as Prudence and Fuſtice. d The third 


conſidered as conſequent to the ſpeculative; as, 
Health Strength, Hope, Joy, and the like. Health 
is conſequent to Temperance, a Theorerick Vir- 
tue,as Strength to the Building of an Arch. They 
are called net-contemplative, becauſe thy require 
no aſſent, but are by after acceſſion, and com- 
mon even to the wicked, as health and ſtrength. 
Vice is the contrary to Virtue, e for the ratio- 
nal creature is perverted ſometimes by the per- 
ſwaſion of exterior things, ſometimes by the. 
counſel of thoſe with whom he converſeth,con- 
traty to nature, who gives us inclinations un- 
perverted. 

Of Vices therefore there are two kinds - The 
firlt, { Ignorance of thoſe things whereof Virtues F Laert 
are the knowledge; as Imprudence, Intemper- | 
ance, Injuſtice, : The fecond not-ignorances ; as, 
Pufillatumity, Imbecillity. 

£ Panzetius aſſerteth two Virtues, Theoreticks Laert. 
and Prai7ick : others three, Rational, Natura 

Moral. Paſſidonius four; Cleanthes.Chr 2 us. 
_ Antipater mote; Apollodorus one — , þ 

ence. . 
h Of Virtues, ſome are primary, others ſubor. b Taert. 
dinate. The primary * Ke 
perance, Fortitude, Fuſtice; the firſt converſant 
in Offices, the ſecond in Appetite, the third in 
Tolerance, the fourth in Diſtribution. 

i Prudence is the Science of things that are to i Laet, 
be done, and not to be done, and neuter ; or the 
knowledge of good, bad and neuter in civil lite. 

The Virtues ſubordinate to Prudence ate five. L 5%: 
Feßehia, I The Science of things that are to Lan. 5 
be 2 how the my be done beneficially. 28825 

οον ia, lence of compr | 

things to be eftetted.” 8 
"Ayxivue, The Science of finding out our office. 
Nersxie, The Science of attaining the lcope , 
in every thing,” \ 
ECR. The Science of finding out the iſ: 
ſues of things. 
m Temperance, is the Science of things expe- „ 5445. b 
tible, avoidable, and neuter. Under Temperance whom "con 
are theſe Species. Laertius, vid 
'ExlaZia, x The Science of time and order for Spes tt 
the well doing of things. —_ 

Koows]ns, 0 The Science of honeſtand diſho- n Stel. 
neſt motions. - | o Stob, 
ASyporwin, p The Science of avoiding Juſt * S. 
blame. 
9 Fortitude, is the Science of things grievous, 7 . 
_ grievous and neuter ;. the Species under it 
racle :* 
; FY leu, r A Science tenacious of right Rea- r Ste. 

on. * 5 

Kagſiela, 5 a Science perſiſting in right Judg: 5 Sul. 
ment. 
Oaßf aft A Science whereby we truſt. : Stub. 
'Meyaaovxit, A The Science of overcoming u Stab. Lan 


e Laert. Std, 


1 thoſe things which happen to the good and bad. 


EN, * A Science of the Soul which ren- * Stob. 
ders her invincible. | 

vi, y The Science of going through too Sb. 
the attainment of that whcih we propoſe to our 
ſelves. | 

E Fuſtice is the Science of diſtributing to every ⁊ Seb. 

one according to his deſert; under Juſtice are 
four ſubordinate Virtues. | 


not Sciences, or not Contemplative, which are 
| | con- 


Bog a The Science of Worſhipping the 4 Sb. 
8 3 
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xenc bn, The Science of well doing. Archers, who ſhoot at one Mark, diſtinguiſhed wh 

"Evxorrwrndie, The Science of equality in com- by divers colours: every 1 aims at the mark 35 

munity. . but one propoſes to himſAf the white line, ano. * 
'EvoweaeSin, The Science of contracting ho- ther the black, and ſo of the reſt, For, all theſe 598 

neſtly with orhers, ; place their ultimate end in hitting the mark, bur | ot 

b Laert b In like manner of Vices, ſome are primary, every one propoſes to himſelf a ſeveral manner * 


others ſubordinate to the primary. The primary | of hitting: ſo all Virtues have Beatitude, which 
vices are, Imfrudence, Intemperance, Puſillani- is placed conformably to nature for their end, 
mity, Injuſtice. ; ] but ſeveral perſons purſuo it ſeverzl ways. 
© Stob. *Avgo- & Imprudence is the ignorance of things good,, * As virtues are inſeparable, ſo ate they the 4 505, 
owiny J 4) ill, and neuter; and the ignoxance of things to] ſame ſubſtantially with the ſupream part of the 
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mar dh be done, not to be done, and neuter. Soul, in which reſpect all virtue is {aid to be a 
% amy * Intemperance is the ignorance of things expe-j Body, for the Intellect and Soul are a Body; for 
* ” tible, avoidable and neurer. : the Soul is a warm ſpirit innate in us. Therefore 
anſſtor, N 'Puſillanimity is the ignorance of things grie-j our Soul is a living creature, for ir hath life and 
eſiger; „0 vous, not grievous and neuter. ſenſe, eſpecially the ſupream part thereof. called 
ſupply the ext. Injuſlice is the ignorance of diſtributing to|the Inrellett. Wherefore all virtue is a living 
to every one according to his deſerts, creature, becauſe it is eſſentially the intellect. 
4 Stab: d The ſubordinate vices to theſe are cotreſpon | And therefore eco: 849, for that expreſſion 


dent to the ſecondary Virtues, as, «xezia, Cen- as conſequent to this aſſertion. | 
urbia, aneh, which are defined anſiwerably| / Between virtue and vice there is no medium 5:15, 
to their oppoſite Virtues. (contrary to the Peripateticks, who aſſert a mean ; 
 Stob. e Theſe Virtues are perfect, and conſiſt in con progreſſion betwixt virtue and vice) for all men 
templation; bur. there are other virtues, which] have a natural appetite to good: and as a ſtick 
are not Arts, but Faculties, conſiſting in Exerciſe, is either ſtraight or crooked, ſo man mutt be ei- 
as, health of the Soul, integrity and ſtrength | ther juſt or unjuſt ; bur cannot be either more 
thereof, and pulchritude. For, as the health of | or leſs juſt or unjuſt. 8 8 
the Body is a good temperature of hot, cold, dry, in That Virtue may be learned, is aſſerted by 
. and moiſt z ſo the health of the Soul is a good | Chry/ippus, in his firſt Book of the End, and by“ Let. 
temperature of the Doctrines in the Soul. And C/eanthes and Poſſidonirys in his Exhortations, and 
as the ſtrength of the Body contiſteth in a tenſi-! Hecuton, becauſe men of bad are made good. 
on of the Nerves ; ſo the ſtrength of the Soul | 7 That it may be loſt, is likewiſe aſfirmed by 
in a proper extenſion thereof to judgment and bh denied by Cicenthes. The firſt faith, * 5% 
action. And as the Beauty of the Body is a it may be loſt by Drunkenneſs or Madneſs : the 
{ymmetry of all rhe parts to one another, and | other, that it cannot be loſt, by reaſon of the 
to the whole: 1o the beauty of the Soul is the ſiim comprehenſions of the Soul. | 
ſymmetry of the Reaſon and parts thereof, to o Virtue is in it ſelf Virtue, and not for hope 
the whole, and to one another. or fear of any external thing. It is expetible in 9 Lt. 
F All thoſe Virtues which are Sciences and it ſelf; for which reaſon, when we do any thing 
An. Arts, have common theorems, and the fame] amiſs, we are athamed, as knowing that only to 
end, wherefore they are (as g Zero ſaith) inſe be good, which is honclt. 
parable, connexed to one another, as Chry/ippus,| / In Virtue conliſteth Felicity, ſor the end of 
Apollodorus and Hecaton affirm. He who hath| Virtue is to live convenient to Nature. Every Þ £%% 
b Plat. repugn. one, hath all, (ſaith h Chryſippus) and he who Virtue is able to make a Man live convenient to 
State, doth according to one, doth according to all. Ile Nature: for, Man hath natural inclinations for 
who hath virtue, is not only contemplative, but the finding out of Offices, for the compoſiuc of 
alſo practick of thoſe things which Are to be Appetites, tor tolerance and diſtribution. Virtue 
| done. Things which are to be done are either! therefore is ſelf-ſufficient to Beatitude, 15 Zero 
expetible, tolerable, diſtributible, or retainable; Chryſippus, and Hecaton aſſert. For it, faith he, 
ſo that whoſoever doth one thing wiſely, doth Magnanimity, as conceiving all things to be be 
another juſtly, another conſtantly ,another tempe-] tow it ſelf, is ſelf.ſufficient, and that be a part of 
rately; and ſo is both wiſe, magnanimous, Jult, | Virtue, Virtue it ſelf, which deſpiſeth all things 
| and temperate. - that obſtruct her, muſt alſo be ſel H ſufficient to 
3 eb. i Notwithſtanding theſe Virtues differ from] Beatitude.But Panctiius and Poſſidonius deny thut 
one another by their heads: For, the heads of] Virtue is ſelf ſufficient, affirming, that it requi- 
Prudence are, to contemplate and do well; that reth the aſſiſtance of health, ſtrength, and neceſ- 
which is to be done in the firſt place, and in the faries ; yet, they hold, that Virtue is always uſed, 
ſecond, to contemplate what things are to be a- as Ceanthes affirms, tor it cannot be loſt, and is 
voided, as obſtructive to that which is to be done. | always practis'd by a perfect mind, which is good. 
The proper head of Temperance is to compoſe} s Juſtice is not by nature, but by preſcription, * 
our own appetites in the firſt place, and to con-| as Law and right reaſon: Thus Chry/ippus in his * ©” 
ſider them; in the ſecond, thoſe under the fub- | Book of Honeſty. | EE: 
ordinate virtues, as being obſtructive and diver- z Virtue hath many Attributes, it is called, 148 
tive of appeties. The heads of Fortitude are in| 1. Ahe, a good, becauſe it leadeth us to ; 
the firſt place, to conſider all that we are to un- right lite, | 
dergo; in the fecond, other ſubordinate Virtues. | 2. Age, becauſe it is approved without any 
The heads of Juſtice are in the firſt place, to] controverſie, as being moſt excellent. | 
conſider what every one deſerves; in the ſecond, | 3. , becauſe tis worthy of much ſtudy. 
the reſt: For all virtues conſider the things that ETavzTovy, becauſe it may juſtly be praiſed. 
belong to all, and the ſubordinate to one another.. 5, Kan, becauſe it inviteth thoſe that deſire 
Whence Panætiis faith.jt is in virtue as in many it. | . 6. Evugkeor, 


e Plut. repugn. 
Stois. 
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PART VII 


4 Froh. 


b Stob. 


e tob. 


F Stob. 


g Stob, 


tIbes more clear, expounds it thus, Io /zve accord. 


6, Svugiey, becauſe it.conduceth to goodneſs | 


of Life. | 
. Xgi0140y, becauÞ it is uſeful. _ 
. &igt]ev, becauſe it is rightly expetible. 
g. dyayx=0, becauſe being preſent it profiteth; 
being abſent, it doth not. ; | 
10. Abende, becauſe it hath an uſe that ex- 
ceeds the labour. | 
11, &Jegxes, becauſe it is alone ſufficient to 
him that hath it. "EY | | 
12- «v9, becauſe it takes away all want. 
13. Sx, becauſe it is common in uſe, and 
extendeth to all the uſes of lite, 


b CH A P. X. 
Of the End. 


2 PHE End is that, for whoſe ſake all Offi- 

6 ces are done, but it ſelf is not done for 
the ſake of any : or that to which all things done 
conveniently in life are referred, it ſelf is referred 


to nothing. 
The end is taken three ways: Firſt, for the 


final good, which conſiſteth in rational converſa- 


tion: Secondly, for the ſcope, which is conve- 
nient life, in relation thereto : Laſtly, for the ul- 
timate of expetibles, unto which all the reſt are 
referred. 

Scope and end differ; for Scope is the pro- 
poſed Body, which they who purſue Beatitude 
aim at. Felicity is propoſed as the ſcope, but the 
end is the attainment of that felicity. If a man 
throw a Spear or an Arrow at any thing, he muſt 
do all things that he may take his'aim aright, 


and yet ſo, as to do all things whereby he may 


hit: So when we fay, it is the ultimate end of 
Man to obtain the principles of Nature, we im- 
ply in like manner, he muſt do all things neceſſa- 
ry to taking aim, and all things likewiſe to the 
hitting of*the Mark; but, this is the laſt, the chief 
good in life, that is to be ſelected, not deſired. 

Reaſon being given to rational creatures, for 
the moſt perfect direction, to live according to 
reaſon, is in them to live according to nature, that 
being the Artificer of Appetite. Hence c Zeno 
firſt (in hisdiſcourſe of humane nature) affirms, 
that the end is, to live conformably, that is, to 
live according to ones own Reaſon concordantly, 
as on the contrary, Savage Beaſts that are always 
atdifference, live miſerably. | 

F The followers of Zeno, conceiving his ex- 
preſſion not full enough, enlarged it. Erſt Cean. 
hes his Succeſſor, added to nature, making it up 
thus, The End is to live conformably to Nature, 
which is to libe according to Virtue: for Nature 
leads us to Virtue. Thus Cleanthes in his Book of 


Pleaſure, and Poffidonius, and Hecaton in his 


Book of Ends. 
g Chry/ippus, to make the expreſſion of Clean. 


ing to expert knowledge of things which happen na- 
turally: For our natures are parts of the Univerſe, 
our end therefore is to live conformably to Na- 
ture, which Chryſippus, in his firſt Book of Ends, 
expounds, both our own proper humane Nature, 
and likewiſe the common nature of the Univerſe, 
But Cleanthes allows only common Nature to be 
followed, and not the particular. To live accord- 
ing to this knowledge, is all one, as to live accord. 
ing to Virtue, not doing any thing forbidden bf 


are according to nature, the greateſt and moſt 
| principal, and not to be able to tranſpreſs them. 


| are nearer to the top of the Water than they 


happen by nature. This is Zeno 's End, to live con- 


our common Law. Right Reaſon, which is 
current amongſt all, being the very ſame that is 
in God, the Governor of all. The virtue thereof, 
and the beatitude of a happy man, is, when 
all things are ordered according to the corre- 
ſpondence of a mans Genius, with the will of 
5 oa 3 1 qr , 
Diqgenes defineth the End, 2 good uſe of h Stu. 
Reaſon,in the eleclion andrefufs; 2 LY * 
chuſing thoſe that are according to nature, and re- 
fuſing thoſe that are repugnant to nature. So like- 
wiſe Antipater. 
Archidemus defineth it, To live, performing 


compleatly all offices,chooſing of thoſe things which 


Panætius, to live according to the appetites 
groen us by nature, N | 
Poſſidonius, to live contemplating the truth and 
order of the Univerſe. | 
i Thus by living according to nature, the Sto- i Cir. 4 f.. 
icks underſtand three things: Firſt, to live accor- 
ding to the knowledge of thofe things which 


venient to nature. Secondly, to live, preſerving 
all, or the | oor part of mean Offices. This ex- 

fition differeth from the former; for that is a 

ectitude, proper only to a wiſe man, this is the 
office of a progreſhve, not perfect perſon, which 
may likwiſe be to the fooliſh. The third is, to 
live in enjoyment of all, or the greater part of 
thoſe things which are according to nature. This 
is not conſtituted in our action, for it conſiſteth 
of that kind of life which enjoyeth virtue, and 
of thoſe things which are according to nature, 
and are not in our power. 

The chief good therefore, is to live ſuitably g c A 
to the knowledge of thoſe things which arrive 
by nature, elective of thoſe which are according 
to nature, and rejective of thoſe which are con- 
trary to nature. / This is to live conveniently , vhm. u 
and conformably to nature, when the Soul en- i; 57a. 
tring into the path of Virtue, walketh by the 
ſteps and guidance of right reaſon, and follow. 
eth God. That which is in other arts is artificial, 
is here epigematick and conſequent. 

mM Tha d is Beatitude. Beatitude by Zeno, m Stil. 
is defined 2 good courſe of life, which definition is 
uſed likewiſe by Ceanthes and Chryſippus, and all 
their followers, who affirm Beatitude to be no- 
thing but a happy lite. 

Farr, and good, and Virtue, and that which par- 
ticipates of Virtue, are equivalent terms,whence 
it follows that z Beatitude is all one with living , 9%. 
according to Virtue. o And as Good, and Virtue , Cie. 
admit no degrees of increaſe or diminutipn, nei- 
ther doth the ultimate end of all good and vir- 
tue increaſe or diminiſh. For, as they who are 
crowned, are no more able to breath, tho they 


who are in the bottom; nor a little Whelp, the 
time of whoſe ſight approacheth, ſee any 
more than one that is newly littered ; ſo he, who 
hath made ſome little progreſs in Virtue, is no 
leſs in miſery than he who hath made none. 
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22, whence 


arꝗ Stobzus 


a Cic. de fin. 3. 


of Ends and Apolloderus in his Ethics, and Chi. 


« Sext, Emp. 
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laply Laertius 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Indiperents. 


F things, as we have faid, ſome are good, 
ſome ill, ſome indifferent. a To deny 
this difference of things, would be to confound 
dall life; as Arifto doth; neither could there be 
any function or act of Wiſdom, fince that, if a- 
mongſt thoſe things which appertain to lite there 
were no difference, no election were requiſite. 
Good and ill, as we ſaid, are thoſe things which 
are honeſt or diſhoneſt. Of theſe hitherto. Be- 
twixt ws theſe, there are ſome things which 
confer nothing to happy or unhappy life, called 
Indifferents. 6 To profit is a motion or ſtate pro- 
ceeding from Virtue z to hurt is a motion or ſtate 
proceeding from Vice; but Indifferents neither 
rofit nor hurt ; ſuch are Life, Health, Pleaſure, 
uty, Strength, Riches, Honour, Nobility,and 
their contraries; Death, Sickneſs, Grief, Detor- 
mity, Imbecilliry, Poverty, Diſhonour, Meannels, 
and the like. Thus Hecaton in his ſeventh Book 


pxs. Theſe therefore are not goods, but indit- 
ferents. For, as the property of heat is to warm, 
not to cool; ſo is it of go 
ut health and wealth. do not hurt more than 
they profit, therefore health and wealth are not 
.goods. Again, that which we may ule ill as well 


to profit, not to hurt. 


petition to the election of one, but. not more of 
this than of that. The third kind of indifferents 
are thoſe which are neither good nor ill, expe- 
tible nor avoidable, conducing neither to happi - 
neſs nor unhappineſs. In this Senſe all things are 
called indifferent, which are betwixt Virtue aud 
Vice, as Health, Wealth, Strength, Glory, and the 
like; for we may be happy without theſe, tho 
their uſe hath ſome relation to happineſs, their 
abuſe to unhappineſs. In this ſenſe whatſoever 
we may ſometimes uſe well, other times ill, is 
indifferent, which kind appertaineth chiefly to 
P . — 988 
e Again, of inditferents ſome are Natural, 


. * 


of ſenſe, and the like ; ſome Pr.cternatural,which 
move averſion, as ſickneſs, infirmity, and the 
like; ſome Nexter, which move neither appe- 
tite nor avèrſion, as the conſtitution of the Soul 
and Body, one capable of receiving Phantaſies, 
the other wounds. | 


Of Natural and præternatural indifferents, F cual. 


ſome ate primary, others by participation. Prima- 
ry natural indifterents are motichs or affections 
convenient with , reaſon, as health and ſtrength. 
Participant are thoſe by which rhat motion or at- 
fection is communicated, as a healrhful Body, 


ſound Senfe. g PreternaturalIndifferentsare the g Stab. 


contrary to theſe. 


— — 


CHAP. XII. 


as well, is not good; but health and wealth may 

be uſed ill as well as well, therefore health and | | 

wealth are not goods., Yet Pœſidonius reckons Of Eſtimation. 

theſe amongſt goods. But Hecaton in his 19th of | 1 ES 

Good, and Chry/ippus of Pleaſure, will not allow Stimation, «iz, is a certain concurrence with 
Pleaſure a good: For Pleaſures are diſhoneſt, but convenient lite, a which concerns all good. 4 Laert. 
nothing diſhoneſt is good. 


c Moreover, Riches, as Diqgenes conceiveth, 
have not only this power that they guide to 
Pleaſure and good health, but that they com 
priſe them. They do not the ſame in Virtue nor 
in other Arts, whereto Money may be a guide, 
but it cannot contain them. Thus if Pleaſure or 
health were good, Riches likewiſe ſhould be num- 
bred amongft the good; but if wiſdom be good, it 
tolloweth not that Riches likewiſe be good, nor 
that any thing which is not reckoned among(t 
the good; that which is good cannot be contain 
ed by any thing which is not amongſt the good. 
And alſo for this reaſon, becauſe Sciences and 
comprehenſions of things,by which Arts are pro- 
duced, move appetition; 
reckoned among the good, it followeth that no 
Art can be contained in Riches, and much leſs 
any Virtye, for Virtue requireth far more ſtudy 
and exerciſe than Art, an PONY the firm- 
neſs, ſtability, and conſtancy of all life, which 
Art doth not. | | 

d Things are ſaid to be indifferent in three re- 
ſpeQs : Firſt, if they move neither appetite nor 
averſion, as, if the Stars be of even number, or 
to. have even or uneven hairs on our head, to 
ſtretch out the finger this way or that way, to 
take up a ſtraw, and the like. Secondly, things 
are {aid to be indifferent which move appetite 
and averſion equally, not one more than the o- 
ther; as in two pieces of Silyer of equal value,no 
way different, which to him who comes to make 
choice of either, are indifferent. There is an ap 


ut if Riches are not- 


or uſe concurring with life according to nature; 
ſuch we call health or wealth, as far as they con- 
duce to life, according to nature. The other is 
the valuation of the Eſtimator, impoſed by him 
whio is $kiltull in ſuch things. 

c Again, Eſtimation is taken three ways: Firſt, 
for abſolute donation: Secondly, for return of ap- 
that rs : Thirdly, as Antipater calls it, Eleclive, 

y which, when ſome things are propoſed, we 
rather chooſe theſe than thoſe; as health before 
hicknels, life before death, and riches before po- 
verty. Inlike manger: diſeſtimation is taken three 
ways, the terms only changed to the contrary. 
Donation according to Diogenes, is a judgment, 
that a thing is according to nature, or conferreth 
uſe thereto. Approbation is in man, not in things. 
Llection only in the good, not the indifferent. 


differents, whereof ſome are 7 


ents, 
have nevertheleſs a ſufficient reaſon why they 


are to be had in eſtimation, as health, ſoundneſs 
of ſenſe, exemprion from grief, glory, and the 
like. Rejeed are thoſe; which are not worthy 
any eſtimation, as poverty, fickneſs, and the like. 
Neuter are thoſe, which are neither preferred 
nor rejected, as to extend or contract the fin. 
Ser- ON | E 
Theſe terms preferred, ven, and reject- 
ed, Sw Teny@or, were invented by Zeno, up- 
on this ground e As when we Heike f 


3 


and move appetite, as health, ſtrength, ſoundneſs © 


Stob; 


b Eſtimation is twofold ; one, a mediate power“ Siob. 


c Stab. 


d Hence tolloweth another diſtincton of in- ; Lunt, gib. 


c referred, ſome re. Sext. Empir. 
jetted, ſome neither preferred nor rejected. Pre. Pynh. lyp. 3. 
erred are thoſe, which tho they are indiffer | 


Ser e Cic, de ſmn. 3. 
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Court, no man faith, the King himſelf is prefer- 
red to Dignity, but thoſe who are in ſome. Ho- 
nour, next and ſecond to him in Rank: ſo when 
we ſpeak of life, we call not thoſe things which 
are in the firſt place, the preferred or promoted, 
but thoſe which are in the ſecond : and ſo like- 
wiſe in the rejected. Now foraſmuch as good 
hath the firſt place, it follows, that what is pre- 


ferred, is neither good nor ill. No good isreck- 


oned amongſt the preferred, becauſe that hath 
the greateſt eſtimation; but the preferred having 
the ſecond eſtimation, approacheth ſomewhat 
to the nature of good. It is called preferred, not 
that it conduceth to Beatitude, but in reſpect of 
the rejected. We define r : An Indifferent 
with mean eftimution ; for it could not be, that 
nothing ſhould be left in mean things, that is 
according to, or contrary to nature, neither be- 
ing left, that nothing ſhould be placed in them, 
which is ſufficiently eſtimable, this being grant. 
ed, that there is not ſomething preferred. Right- 
ly therefore this diſtinQtion is made, and may 
more fully be explained by this fimily. As if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe our ultimate end, to be ſO to caſt 
the Die that it may chancè right, the Die that 
ſhall be ſo caſt as- to fall right, muſt have ſome- 
thing prepoked and preferred towards its end; 
and on the other fide the contrary; yet the pre- 
poſition of the Die, nothing conduceth to that 


end; ſo thoſe which are preferred, relate indeed 


f Laert. Stob: 


£ L aert, Stob. 


to the end, but nothing pertain to the power 
and nature thereof. 


F Of the preferred, ſome are in the So, as in- |S 


genuity. art, progrefſion, and the like; ſome 27 
the Body, as Eife, Health, Strength, Ability, Sound- 
neſs, Beauty; ſome external, as Riches, Ho- 
nour, Nobility, and the like. 

In like manner of the rejected, ſome are in 
tho Soul, as Habitude, Ignorance; ſome in the Bo- 
dy, as Death, Sickneſs, Infirmity, Maim, Defor- 
mity. Some external, as Poverty, Diſhonour 
and Meanneſs. | 

Likewiſe of the Neuter, ſome are in the Soul, 
as Imagination, Aſſent; ſome in the Body, as 
whitenels, blackneſs; tome external, which hav- 


ing no eſtimation or uſe, are of little value. 


h Stob.' 


Thoſe which are preferred in the Soul, con- 
duce more to living according to Nature, and are 
of more worth than thoſe of the Body, ox the ex- 


ternal, as to have a good diſpoſition of mind, is 


better than to have a good diſpoſition of Body. 

5 Again, of the preferred, ſome are preferred 
for themſelves, as ingenuity, countenance, ſtate, 
notion, and the like; ſome for others, becauſe 
they effect ſomething, as Riches, and Nobility ; 
ſome both for themſelves and others, as health, 
ſtrength, ſoundneſs, ability: for themſelves, as 


being according to Nature; for others, as af- 


7 Cic. de fin, Jo 


fording no ſmall benefit. 58 | 

i ASconcerning Reputation, t ud, Chryſip- 
pus and>Drogenes affirm, that being ſeparated 
from utility, we ſhould.not fo much as ſtretch 
out our finger for it. But thoſe who followed 
them, not able to withſtand Carneades, affirmed 
Reputation to be preferred for it ſelf, and that it 
was proper for an ingenuous man freely educa- 
ted, to deſire to be well ſpoken of by his Parents, 
Kindred, and good men, and that for the thing 
it ſelf, nat for the uſe thereof; adding, that as 
we provide for Children, though to be born after 


PAR | VIII. 
our death; ſo we muſt provide for future Repu- 
tation after death, even for its 'own ſake ſepara- 
ted from all uſe. . 

& In like manner of the rejelled, ſome are 
rejected for themſelues, ſome for others, ſome 


both for themſelves and others, which appears by 
the Rule of Contraries. n 


Þ Stob, 


2 


CHAP. XI. 
of Aclions and Offices. 


OF thoſe Actions which proceed from appe- 
tite, ſome are Offices, ſome preter Offices, 
ſome D : 8 e 
a Office is that which is preferred, and hath a . Ls; 
good reaſon for the doing thereof, as being con: de fin. rs 
venient to life; or, as others, Office is wharſo- 
eyer Reaſon requireth to be done, as to honour 
our Brethren, Parents, Country, to relieve our 
Friends. Zeno firſt gave it this name, 73 Kabixer, 
Office, d Te x7' Twas nxew. It is an action conform- 
able to the dictates of nature, and extends even 
to Plants, and irrational living creatures, for Of. 
fices may even be obſerved in thoſe. * 
Preter-office is an action, which reaſon ac- 
quireth that we do not, as, to neglect our Parents, 
to contemn our Brethren, to difagree with our 
Friends, to deſpiſe our Country, and the like. 
Neuter are thoſe Actions which Reaſon neither 
requireth nor forbiddeth, as the taking up of a 
traw. 
b Of Offices, ſome are pare, called xeTog0&- 5 Stil. 
lala, Reftitudes, actions done according to Vir- 
tue; as, todo wiſely, to do juſtly : others not- 
reclitudes, actions which have not a perfect office, 
but a mediate; as to Marry, to go an Embaſſie, 
to Diſcourſe, and the like. ul, 
Of Reclitudes, ſome are in things requiſite, o- 
thers not: Of the firſt kind are, to be wiſe, tem · 
perate, and the like: Of the ſecond, thoſe which 
are not requiſite to the being ſuch. In like manner 
are preter-offices. | 
Again, of Offices, fome are ordinary, as, to have 
a care of our ſelves, of our limbs, and the like - 
Some extraordinary, as, to maim our ſelves, throw 
— our goods. Accordingly is it of præter. 
Meer. 3 | | | 
Again, of Offices, ſome are continual, as, to 
live vertuoully : ſome ixtermiſſive, as, to queſti- 
on, anſwer, walk, and the like. Accordingly it is 
of preter-offices. EE IS 
Office is à mean thing, placed neither a · c ci. % 
mongſt the good, nor their contraries; for, there is 
ſomething in this approvable, fo as a right reaſon 
may be given for it, as done approvably. That 
which is ſo done is office. And foraſmuch as in 
thoſe things which are neither Virtues nor Vices, 
there is ſomething which may be of uſe, it is not 
to be taken away. Again, it is manifeſt, that a 
wiſe man doth ſomething in theſe mean things, 
he therefore, when he doth it, judgeth chat it is 
his office ſo to do; but, a wiſe man is never de- 
ceived in Jt nt, therefore there is an office 
in mean things. Again, we ſee there is ſomething 
which we call a thing rightly done, or ReQi- 
tude, but that is a perfect office; therefore there 
is an inchoat ofnce; as, if it be a Rectitude 7uſtly 


to reſtore a depoſitum; to reſtore a 8 
ä m 


4 f. 
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(4) Cir. de fin. 
3· 


maſt be a ſimple Office. The Addition of juſtiy 
makes it Rectitude, the ſimple Reſtitution 
without the additional term, is an Office. 

(d) And ſince it is not to be doubted, but that 
in mean things, ſome are to be performed, o- 
thers rejected, whatſoever is done in that man- 
ner, is comprehended in common Office; whence 
it is manifeſt, that all men by nature loving 
themſelves, as well the fooliſh as the wiſe, will 
take thoſe things which are according to Nature, 
and reject the contrary. This is therefore one 
common Office of the wiſe and unwiſe, conyer- 
ſant in mean things. oy 

All Offices proceating from theſe, it is juſtly 
ſaid, that to thoſe are referred all our thoughts, 
even the forſaking of Life, or continuing in it. 
In whom moſt things are according to * 
the Office of that Perſon is to remain in Life; in 
whom there are, or are foreſeen to be more 
things contrary to Nature, his Offices is to forſake 
Life, altho* he be happy, and of a fool to conti- 
nue in Life, altho' he be miſerable ; for that 
good, and that ill, as we have often ſaid, are 
things that follow afterwards. The firſt Princi- 
ples of natural Appetite, fall under the Judgment 
and Election of a wiſe Man, and is as it were the 
matter ſubjected to Wiſdom. Thus the reaſon 
of continuing Life, or forſaking it, is to be mea- 
ſured by all thoſe things we mentioned. For, 
neither are they who enjoy Vertue, obliged to 
continue in Lite, nor they who live without Vir- 
tue to Die; and it is often the Office of a wiſe 
Man, to part with his Life, even when he is moſt 
happy, if it may be done opportunely, which is to 
live conveniently to Nature. This they hold, 
that to live happily, depends on opportunity ; 
for Wiſdom commandeth, that a wiſe Man, if it 
be required, ſhould part with his Life. Where- 
fore Vice having not Power to bring a cauſe of vo- 
luntary Death, it is manifeſt, that the Office even 
of Fools, who are likewiſe wretched, is to con- 
tinue in Life, if they are in the greater part of 
thoſe things, which we hold to be according to 
Nature, And foraſmuch as going out of Life, 
and continuing in it, be alike miſerable, neither 
doth continuance make his Life more to be avoid- 
ed; 'we ſay not therefore without cauſe, that 
they who enjoy moſt Naturals, ſhould continue 
in Life d. | | 

Hitherto it appertains to know, that the love 
of Parents towards their Children is the effect of 
Nature, from which beginning we may track 


all Mankind, as proceeding from thence. Firſt, 


by the Figure and Parts of the Body, which de- 
Clare, that Nature carefully provided for Pro- 
creation. Neither can theſe two agree, that 
Nature orders Procreation, and takes no care 
that thoſe which are procreated ſhould be loved: 
For even in Beaſts the Power of Nature may be 
ſeen, whoſe care when we behold in bringing up 
of their Young, methinks we hear the very Voice 
of Nature her ſelf. Wherefore as it is manifeſt 
that we abhor Pain by Nature, ſo it is likewiſe 
apparent, that we are driven by Nature to Love 
thoſe we have begotten. 
Hence ariſeth a common natural Commenda- 
ton of Men amongſt Men, that it behoveth a 
n not to ſeem alienate from Man, for this ve- 
Iy Reaſon, becauſe he is Man. For, as among 


the Parts of the Body, ſome are made only for | 


* St 


themſelves, as the Eyes and Ears; others aſſiſt 


towards the uſe of other Parts, as the Thighs 
and Hands: fo, tho* ſome huge Beaſts are born 
only for themſelves; yet, that Shell-Fiſh which 
is called Patula prima, and the Pinnoteres, ſo 
named from keeping its Shell, which ſhutteth it 
ſelf up ſo cloſe, as if it taught others to look to 
themſelves; as alſo Ants, Bees, Storks, do ſome- 
thing for the ſake of others. Much nearer 1s 
the Conjunction of Mankind; fo that we are in- 
clined by Nature to Conventions, Counſels, Ci- 
cles. 


is created for the uſe of Man; but Men are ge- 
nerated fox Men that they may profit one ano- 
ther. In this we ought to follow Nature our 
Leader, and to bring forth common benefit to 
the publick by mutual Offices, by Giving, by 
Receiving, by Arts, by Endeavours, and by 
Faculties, to unite the Society of Man with 
Man. 


and Gods, and each of us is a part of the World; 
whence is followeth by Nature, that we ſhould 
prefer the common Benefit before our own. 


fore that of any particular; ſo a good and wiſe 
Man,conformable to Law, not ignorant of Civil 
Office, taketh more care for the Benefit of the 
general, than of any particular, or of his own. 
Nor is he who betrays his Country more to be 


is to-be commended who undergoeth Death for 
the Commonwealth, and teacheth us, that our 
Country is dearer to us than our ſelves, And be- 
cauſe that Speech is eſteemed inhumane and 
wicked of thoſe who affirm, They care not when 
they are dead, if all the Farth wereſet on Fire; 
it is certainly true, that we are likewiſe to pro- 
vide for thoſe who ſhall hereafter be, even for 
their own fake. From this Affection of the Soul, 
whence proceed Wills and Commendations of 
dying Perſons, as alſo, foraſmuch as no Man 
will ſive Solitary in a Deſart, even with the great- 
eſt abundance or plenty; it is eaſily under ſtood 
that we are born for Conjunction, Congregation, 
or natural Community; we are impelled by Nature 
to benefit others the moſt that we can. All theſe 
are Offices, chiefly by teaching and communi- 
cating the Reaſons of Prudence, ſo that it is not 
eaſie to find one, who will not communicate to 
ſome other what he knoweth himſelf, ' Thus we 


And as it is given to Bulls by Nature, to fight 
even with Lions, for their Heifers, with great 
force and impetuoſity; ſo they who abound in 
Wealth, and are able to do it (as is related of 
Hercules and Bacchus) are incited by Nature 
to preſerve Mankind. Likewiſe, when 7apiter 


of Mankind is under his Tuition. 
not expect, if we ourſelves are vile, abject, and 
neglected amongſt our ſelves, that we ſhould be 


that we have learnt for what cauſe of Utility 


we have them; ſo are Wwe conjoined and con- 
Tx ſociated 


(e) Whatſoever is produced upon the Earth, (e) Cic. offic. 1: 


Y The World is governed by the Power of (f) cic. 4 
God; it is as it were, a common Gity of Men fnib. 3. 


For as Laws prefer the ſafety of the general be- 


condemned, than he who deſerts the common 
Benefit or Safety. Whence it followeth, that he 


are not only inclined to learn, but alſo to teach. 


is ſtil d Optimus and Maximus, Salutaris, Hoſpi- 
.talis, Stator, we hereby expreſs that the fifety 
But we Fan- 


dear to the immortal Gods, and loved of them, 
As therefore we make uſe of our Limbs, before 
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ſociated amongſt our ſelves by Nature to civil 
Community, which if it were otherwiſe, neither 
would there be any room for Juſtice or Good- 
nels. | | 
Yet tho' there are mutral Chains betwixt Man 
and Man, Man bath no common right with 
(4) Laert. Beaſts, L(g) by reaſon of our diſſimilitude, as both 
Chryſippus ad Poſlidonius affrm] for all other 
things, ſaith Chryſippus, were made for Men and 
the Gods; but They for Community and Society 
one with another; ſo that Men- may make uſe 
of Beaſts for their benefit, without doing any 
wrong. | | | 
Moreover, ſince the Nature of Man is ſuch, 
that there is a certain civil Right betwixt him 
and all Mankiad, he who preſerveth that Right is 
juſt; who tranſgreſſeth it, unjuſt. But as in a 
Theater, tho' it be common, that room which a 
man poſſeſſeth, is juſtly ſaid to be his place; {> 
this civil Right in a City and the VVorld, :doth 
not repugn to the Propriety of particular Per- 
ſons. 3x. 3 | 
In order to the Conſervation of all Society, 
Conjunction, and Dearneſs betwixt Man and 
Man, Emoluments and Detriments, &geAnuans 
and Gadpuar, which benefit or hurt, muſt be 
common amongſt them, and not only common 
but equal. Convenients and Inconvenients, 
ex pus iuaru, and Ivo xenrouer. muſt be com- 
mon, but not equal. Thoſe which benefit or 
hurt, are either good or ill, and therefore muſt 
neceſlarily be equal; Convenĩent and Inconvenient 
are ranked amongſt the preferred and rejected, 
and therefore cannot be equal : Emoluments and 
Detriments are common, but Rectitudes and Sins 
not common. | Te 

Herein Friendſhip is requiſite, as being one of 
thoſe things which benefit. Some affirm, That 
a good Man ought to be as much concern'd 
for his Friend as for himſelf, others, that 
every Man ought to be moſt concern'd for him- 
ſelt. Yet theſe latter confeſs, that it is contrary 
to Juſtice, whereunto we are born, to take away 
any thing from another, and aſſume it to our 
ſelves. 6 W 

Neither can Friendſhip be contracted, nor 
Juſtice performed for private reſpects and ad- 
vantages, for then theſe advantages might over- 
throw and pervert them. But neither could Ju- 
ſtice, or Friendſhip be at all, unleſs they were ex- 
petible in themſelves. Juſtice is by Nature; it is 
contrary to a wiſe man, not only to do an injury, 
but even to hurt. Neither can it be right to injure 
thoſe Who are our Friends, or have deſerved 
well of us; Equity cannot be ſeparated from Uti- 
lity ; whatſoever is equal and juſt, is likewiſe 
honeſt; and reciprocally, whatſoever is honeſt, is 
equal and juſt. We) 

( Panætiur, who diſcourſed moſt accurately 
of Offices, propoſeth three kinds wherein Men 
uſe to deliberate or conſult of Offices: Firſt, 
when they doubt, whether that ef which the 
queſtion is, be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt. Secondly, 
whether it be Profitable or Unprofitable. Third- 
ly, if that which hath the ſhew of Honeſty, be 
Repugnant to that which ſeems Profitable. 


1 
S 


V Cit. offic. 
lib. 1. and a- 


gain, lib. 3. 


Ci) Laert. (i) Next the Gods, we are to reverence our 
4 * — Em- Parents and Brethren. ( As concerning the 
. Pyrrh. 


Pot. 3. 25+ ”” Burial of P arents, Chryſipps ſaith, It ought to be 


as the Nails, Teeth or Hair, thereof nothing 
taineth to us, and therefote ought not to be uſed 
with any curioſity or reſpect. 
ful, ought to be converted into Aliment (tho? it 
were a part of our own Body, as the Foot) as is 
proper to it; if uſeleſs, put under Ground, or 
thrown into ſome remote Place, without more 
— than we have of our Nails or Hair when 
cut off. 


Seller, Diogenes the Babylonian, and Anti pater his 


grve over 


ſhould rather caſt over board a Horſe of great price, 


3 
Per- 


leſh, if it beuſe- 


(7) Concerning the Office of the Buyer, and the (1) c. 
« lib, 
Diſciple differ. Antipater holds that all muſt be 
laid open, that the Buyer be not ignorant of any 
thing that the Seller knoweth; Diogenes, that the 
Seller as far-as is appointed by Civil Law, ought 
only to tell the Faults, and to conceal the reſt, 
for as much as he in ſelling deſireth to fell to hls 
deſt advantage. | 
Hecaton in his ſixth Book of Offices, is full of this 
Queſtions, as whether a good Man in a dearth may 
Houſe-keeping. He diſputes it on both 
ſides, but concludes that the Office is directed 
rather by Profit than Humanity. 
He 8 Whether if at Sea à Ship be to be 
disburthen dy the caſting out of ſomething, we 


or a Slave worth little, In this caſe, private Inte- 
reſt leads one way, Humanity another. 
If a Fool in a Shipwrack catch hold of a Plank, 
may awiſe Man wreſi it from him, if he can? He 
faith, he may not, for it is injurious. - What 
may the Maſter of the Ship? May not he take 
his own? No; no more than he may throw a 
Paſſenger out of the Ship,  b2cauſe it is his. own, 
into the Sea. For until they come to the place 
to which they are bound, the Ship is not the 
Maſter's, but the Paſſengers. 0 
bat if two $ Negev Perſons light upon one 
Plank, and both pluck at it, ſhould one give it o- 
ver to the other? Yes; but to him, who, it is 
more expedient, ſhould live, either for his own 
ſake or the Commonwealth. But what if theſe 
be alike-in both 2 There will be no Contention, 
but either as it were by Lot, or Mication with 
the Fingers (giuoco della mora) one will give 
place to the other. __. 1 
What if a Father rob Temples, undermine the 
publick Treaſury, ſhould the Son reveal it to the 
Magiſtrates? It were a great Wickedneſs, On the 
contrary, he ought to defend his Father; if he be 
called into queſtion. But is not our Country: be- 
fore all Offices? Yes, but it is for the good of our 
Country to have Citizens pious to: their Parents. 
. What if a Father ſhould aim at Poſſeſſion of the 
Tyranny, or endeavour to betray his Country, ſhall 
the Son keep his Counſel? He ſhall beſeech him not 
to do it. If that prevail not, he ſhall accuſe him, yea, 
threaten ; and laſtly, if the matter ſhall tend to the 
deſtruction of the Country, he ſhall prefer the 
ſafety of the Country before that of his Father. 
If a wiſe Man receive Counterfeit Money for 
good, if afterwards he knaw it to be Counterfeit 
Money, may he pay it where he owes any thing, 
for good? Diogenes ſaith he may, Antipater, 
that he may not. ! 
If a Man ſell Mine that will not laſt, and know 
it to be ſuch, ought he to declare it or no? Diogenes 
thinks he is not obliged, Anti pater conceives a 
good Man muſt. Theſe are, as it were, Caſes of 


done in the mpſt ſimple manner. For the Body, Controverſie amongſt the Stoicks. 


HAP. 


. I * * : 
— — 


S every perfect Office in a ratio- 


4) 8868 (0) 
| always compleat in all numbers ; 
N ſo every Præter- Mice in a rati- 
onal creature is. a ſin. 
done contrary to right reaſon, or in which ſome- 
thing of Office is omitted by a rational Crea- 
ture. (b) A good deed is the command of the 
Law. Sin the prohibition of the Law. Hence 
it is that the Law forbiddeth fools and mad- 
men many things, but preſcribeth them nothing, 
becauſe they are not capable of doing any thing 
well. 

(c) All ſins are impiety, as being a reſiſting of 

the will of the Gods. The Gods love Virtue 
and its works; they hate Vice and its works. 
Every ſin therefore diſpleaſeth them, and con- 
ſequently is impiety. : 

(4) All fins are equal (ſo Chryſippur in the 
firſt of his moral queſtions, and Perſæus, and 
Zeno) though not _ for they flow from one 
fountain, as it were of Vice, and the judgment is 
the ſame in all, but by the external object by 
which the judgment is made, they are rendred 
unlike, That they are equal, is evident from 
this: If there be not one truth more truth than 

another, nor one falſhood more falſhood 
than another, neither is one deceit more deceit 
than another, nor one fin more fin than 
another. He who is diſtant from Canobus a 
hundred furlongs, and he who is diſtant but one 
furlong, are bothalike not at Canobs: So he 
who fins more, and he who leſs, are both alike 
not in the right way.. 
Yet, though ſins are equal, there are ſome 
differences in them, foraſmuch as ſome proceed 
from an obdurate incurable affection, others from 
an affection not obdurate nor incurable. And 


not lie equally; but, every fin is equally ſin; for 

every ſin conſiſteth in lying. Thus Chryfe 1, Per- 

Jeu, and Zeno. But Heraclides of Tarſis, 

aq to Antipater, and Athenodorus, hold, that 
8 are unequal. | 


— 1 


— 


r 
Of wiſe or vertuors Perſons Pggadoxes. 
Here are (according to Zeno) two kinds of 
men, the wiſe or virtuous, and the vicious. 
The wiſe make uſe of Virtue through the whole 
courſe of their life, the vicious of Vice. 
(a) Of the wiſe there are two ſorts, one in per- 
fection, conſummate ; the other in vrokreffion, 
ocedent. Of the firſt are theſe following Para- 


poſitively affirm there ever was ſuch a one in 
nature, (for (c) Zena, Cleantbes, and Chryſippus, 
were great and venerable perſons, yet did not 
attain the height of human nature) but, that 
ſuch a one might poſhbly be. 1 5 
(d) Awiſe nan is void of paſſion; for he cannot 
fall. There is another kind of Perſon void of 
paſſion likewiſe, a wicked man that is. obdurate 
and inflexible, . _ N PRE 
. (e) Awiſe man is void of pride; honaur and 


nal Creature is a ReRithde, and ſ eth 


A ſin is that which is 


though every lie is equally a lie, yet all men do G 


Far VIII E E N 323 
| 3 dan er are alike to bim. There is another kind 8 
C HAP. XIV. of perſon void of pride, a wicked man, equally 
Of Preter-Offices. inclinable todiſhonour as to : honour. . | 


) 4 wiſe man is auſtere; for he neither ſpeak- C Laert. 510d 
or complaiſance, nor admitteth any thing 

ſpoken in that kind. There is another ſort of au- 

{tere perſons, which reſemble ſowre wine, not 

fit for drinking, but for medicines only. | 

(g) A wiſe man i ſincere ; for he taketh care, (c Let. 
that he be not thought better than he is, by rea- 
ſon of ſome ſpecious ſhow, and withal to expreſs 
whatſoever good he hath, without any Rhetori- 
cal Oey | | 

(Y A wiſe man 3s not pragmatical; for he 2 4 . 
declineſs the doing of any thing that is beyond Sie, ng 
his office. | CONE 
(i) Awiſe man is never drunk, for although he () Laert. Stobs 
drink wine; for he never finneth, but doth all 
things according to Virtue. 

(&) 4 wiſe man is never nad; yet ſometimes (O Laert- 
ſtrange phantaſies may occurr to him. through 
melancholly or deliration, not according to the 
reaſon of eligibles, but præternatural. | 
(1) A wiſe man is never grieved, for grief, ac- (] Laerts 
cording to ors, is an irrational contracti- 
on of the Soul. 

(n) A wiſe man is divine; for he hath God ( Let. 
with himſelt; but a wicked man is an Atheiſt, 

An Atheiſt is taken two ways, for him who isan 

enemy to the Gods, and for him who believeth 

there are no Gods; which all wicked men do not. 9k." | 
() A wicked man is impious, becauſe he doth 90 
all things according to Vice, as the good accor- 

ding to Virtue; and he who hath one Vice, hath 

all. Je is an enemy to the Gods, for enmity is 

the diſcord of life, as amiry is the concord. The 

wicked differs from the Gods in his courſe of life, 

and therefore is an enemy to them, for they ac- 

count all their enemies who are contrary to them, 

The wicked are contrary to the good; God is 

good, therefore the wicked are enemies to 

(o) A wiſe man 3s religious; for he is $kilful in (o) Laert. 
all Divine rites. Religion is the Science of Diyine 
worſhip. He ſacrificeth to the gods, and is pure, 
deteſting all fin, holy and juſt in Divine things. 


fices, buſineſs of the Temple, Expiations, and 

other things proper to the Gods. 

D A wiſe man 4s 4 Prophet, endued with (4) Stel. 
the Science of thoſe ſigns which are communica- 

ted by Gods or Demons which belong ta humane 

life. In him therefore are all kinds of vaticination, 

as well by dreams, birds, and other things. 

YA wiſe man reverenceth and loveth his Pa: (r) Taert. 
rents'and Brethren, next the Gods. He hath like 

wiſe an innate love of his Children, which the 

vicious hath not. . wh, * 

Y Awiſe man ought to apply bimſelf to ſomeOf- ( Laerts 


oxes to be under ſtood; (h) not that the Stolcks | fice inthe Commonwealth according to Chyy/ippres) 


unleſs otherwiſe diverted : For he will encourage 
Virtue, and ſuppreſs Vice, (t) eſpecially, in thoſe 
Commonwealths which are far from perfection. 
He ought to make Laws, inſtruct Men, preſcribe : 
Rules. To which is oppoſite, ſtudy of Popula. 
rity, ſpecious Deceit, preſcription of things Un- | 
profitable, which are not competible to a wiſe 

man. 0 r 

(u) A wiſe man ought to marry (as Zeno in his C Cart. Cie, 
Jommonwealth) that he may have Children. 4 mib. lib. 3. 
f 141 (* 4 


( t) St 1b, 


(p): 4A wiſe man only is a Prieſt, skilful in Sacri- (p) Tat. 
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(x) A wiſe man doth not opinionate. or think; 
but believe or knowz-ter hbinever allants to any 
„ Stb. falſity. 00 Ignorance is an» infiym-allent; he 

© © » thinks aFfirmly.” There àre two kinds. OR. 
on, one an aſſent to things not comprehended, 
the other a weak belief. Neither of theſe are in 
a wiſe man, for he never aſſented without com- 
prehenſion, and» then always firmly; for no- 
thing is hidden from him, otherwiſe he might 
have a falſe opinion. + Therefore he is never dif- 
fident. Faith is proper to i wiſe man, for it is 
a firm exiſtimation. A Science is a firm habit, 
therefore a wicked man doth neither know nor 
believe. d . \ N > wat fel 
(4) Last.Cic. (g) A wiſe man muſt imitate the Cynicks; for 
de jinib. lib 3. Cyniciſm is the neareſt way for virtue, as Apollo- 
C43 Stb. dorus in his Ethick: (a) Others ſay „ a wile 
man ought to continue in that Sect, if he have 
been thereof; but if he have not, not to enter 
mo: | wi . 
(b) A wiſe man may upon occaſion eat man's 
Fleſh. Of this already amongſt the Offices. 
(c) Laert.Cics (c) A wiſe man ir only free, the wicked arc 
Parades, ſlaves; for liberty is the power of doing accord- 
ing to our own judgment. Servitude is a pri- 
vation of the power of doirg according to our 
own judgment. There is another kigd of Ser- 
vitude which conſiſteth in ſubjection; a third in 
being poſſeſt and ſubjected, to which is oppoſed 
vicious domination. 

(d) A wiſe man is only a King; for Monarchy 
is a Principality ſubordinate to none, which only 
conſiſts in the wiſe, as. Oryſeppus in his Treatiſe. 
That Zeno uſed words propetyy. For (faith he) a 

Prince muſt know both good and bad, Which 
none of the wicked knoweth. (e) Dominion 
and the kinds thereof , Monarchy, Magiſtracy, 
 Generalſhip, Admiralty, and the like, are only 
proper to a wiſe man; therefore the wiſe only 
command, though not actually, yet Potentlal;y. 

(f) Awiſe nan is only proper tobe a Magiſtrate, 
Judge, and Orator; but not any of the wicked. 

(2) A wiſe man is void of .in; for he cannot 
fall into error. 11 

(b) A wiſe man is innocent, and uni njurious; 
for he cannot hurt either himſelf or others, 
i) nor receive, nor do any injury: For injury 
is a hurtful injuſtice, which is not competible to a 
wiſe man, although he may be unjuſtly. aſſaul- 
ted: For he having Within:bimſelf all; good and 
virtue, is not capable of vice or gam. 

Ai ſe man is not merciful, nor pardoes 
any, remitting nothing of the puniſhments anfli- 
ted by Law, as knowing them to be proporti- 
oned to, not exceeding the offence; and that 
whoſoever finneth, ſinneth ont of his own: Wick- 
edneſs. A wiſe man therefore is not benign; 
for he who is benign, mitigates the rigor of 
Juſtice, and conceĩves the puniſhments inflicted 
by Lay to be greater than they ought: But a 
wiſe man knoweth che Law to be goods, or a 

right reaſon, commanding what is to be done, 

and what not. hi e nt 

(1) A wiſe man nothing wonders at thoſe things 
tohich ſeem Paradoxal, as Charon's Cave, the ebb- 


— 


ing and flowing of the Sea, and hot Springs, 


Cx) Laert. 


c 


(6b) Laert. 


(4) Lane. | 


Ce) Stob, 


(k) Laert., Stob. 


and'ebullitions of Fire. 

n) A wiſe man will not 
. for he is communicative by nature, and pra- 
Rick, and will undertake exerciſe to ſtrengthen 
Nis body. 8 1 | 


| 


La 


© - IE r Sc 


live in a deſart ;| 


Pant VII 
"TH 


) A wiſe man will pra) requeſting ood (n) 

things of the Gods, 4s Paldau affirms, 2 his hy, 
firſt of Offices, and Heccaton in his Thirteenth of 
Paradoxes. | 


(o) A _wiſeman only is @ friend : fendſhi (0) Lan; 
is only el the wiſe, for in them Iny is = * 
com- 


unanimity as to things that concern life any 
munity, ſo as our friends may make uſe of them. 
as freely, as we our ſelves. Unanimity is the Sci- 
ence of common good. A friend it expetible in 
himſelf, : Plenty of friends is a good: But a- 
mongſt the wicked, there is no friendſhip ; for 
friendſhip being real and not feigned, it is impoſ- 
fible it. ſhould conſiſt without faith and conſtancy. 
But, in the wicked, there is infidelity, and in- 
conſtancy, and hoſtility, and therefore not friend- 
ſhip, but ſame external connexions, whereby ne- 
ceſſity or opinion, ties r, 
(p) A wiſe man doth all things well; as we 6 Let. 
ſay, all Pipes play the nenian tune well. (2) He W 5, 
doth all things wiſcly, temperately, prudently, 
modeſtly ,. and according to the other yirtues, 
throughout the whole courſe of his lifes A 
wicked man doth all amiſs, ſinning in the whole 
courſe of his life, inconſtant by nature, often 
grieved by his own ill actions, wretched and 
troubled, foraſmuch as he is vexed at the thing 
done, ſo much is he angry at himſelf for being 
the Author. of it. | 
(r) Auiſe man lovetb (c) (virtuouſly) thoſe 
whoſe beauty, expreſs their inward virtue. Thus (5) c 
Zeno, Chrxſippus, and Apollodorus affirm, For nib. z. 
love is an impuluon of benevolence , raiſed from 
beauty which love is not of conjunction, but of 
friendſhi For this reaſon, Zeno, though he 
were in love with Thraſonides, a young woman 
that was in his power, yer ſuppreſt his affe ion be- 
cauſe ſne was averſe, from him. This Chry/ipps 
calls the love of friendſhip; it is no way diſcom- 
mendable; for beauty is the flower of virtue. 
(t) A wiſe man upon occaſion will dig volun: () Lat: 
tarily for his Country, and friends; or, in caſe 


i il by ome ee ak, eh 
owpalſeth that () 51 


ſenſes, or incurable diſeaſes. 
pA for hes, every way 
0 ed. the 5ſt 


1 


(7) Lat c 
2 Tiſc. queſt, 


( A wiſe man is e, for he c 
r he hath attain 


which is propoſed, 
augmented; de, 
height of wiſdom; Avess, for he is invincible, 
and inſuperable. The wieked are the-eontrary. 
(x) A wiſe man profiteth the wiſe, and is mu- (x) St 
tually profited by all thè wiſe, though not friends 
or acquaintage; for "betwixt them thete is a 
concord and community; of) goods; and he who 
beneſiteth another, benefiteth likewiſe himſelf. A 
wicked man neither conferreth nor receiveth be- 
nefits; for one is to move towards virtue, the 
other is to be moved: towards virtve. /- 2270 U 
OA w/e nan it a good Oeconomiſt, Skilful to O0 Sth, 
acquire Wealth. Oeconomiſt is a Habit Active; 
and Contemplative in the Bufineſs of a Family; 
Occonomy is the ordering of Expences Works 
and Hoſſeſons; the Science of Acquiſition is; a 
Reaſon whereby Wealth is attained, which ſome 
accaunt im indifferents, others in good. But no 
wicked Man is a good Geconomiſt, ſinge only a 
wife Man knoweth from whence, how; and how 
far gain may be acquired. pAT- et, 
(z) Awiſe Man only is perfect, for he wanteth (O S. 
no Virtue; a wicked Man is imperfect, for he 
hath no Virtue. Therefore the wiſe are al ways 
| happy, 
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art, ( 
— 2 
vita. 4 \ 
e Stob. 
( f) Stob, 
= 
40 2) Stub, 
Þ 
b) Sab. 
| 1) Stob, 
Len. 
„N : \ 
Stub 
Stab, 
We. 
Sth, | 


0 Stab, 
cl 


Life and Death are limited by Offices, and their 


happy, the wicked miſerable; which happineſs, | 


accor 
of God, nor is leſs 2 The wicked par- 
take of no good, becauſe 
partakes thereog i god, and thoſg things which 
are convenient 2nd requiſtte-are proper only to 
the wiſe, as the contraries to wicked. 
(a) A wiſe Manic only Rich; for good is true 
and ill true Poverty; a wicked Man is 
Poor, not having the means to become Rich. 
(A wiſe Man ts only Obedient; the wicked 
can neither Obey nor Command. 
(c) A wiſe Man only is honourable; for ho- 
nour is the reward of Virtue, the wicked want- 
ing this, are juſtly diſhonourable. 


(d) A wiſe Man is only Ingenuous and Noble, 
according to ſome of the Stoicks; but others de- 


ny it, referring theſe not to Nature, but Inſtitu- 


tion only, according to the Proverb, Cuſtom is 


a ſecond Nature. So that Ingenuity is an habit 
of Nature or Inſtitution, apt to Virtue ; Nobili- 
ty is a habit of Deſcent, or Inſtitution, apt to 


' Virtue. . | 


de) A wiſe Man is Pleaſing, Perſwaſroe,' Op- 
portune and Sincere; for he is expert in every 
thing „ aftablevin Converſation, and helpful to 
the Publick : The wicked are the contrary, 
Y Awiſe Man ts the beſt Phyſician ; for he 
hath conſidered his Conſtitution , and thoſe 
things which are requiſite for his Health. 
A wiſe Man may lawfully part with his 
Lifs. the wicked cannot, becauſe in their Life 


they never acquire Virtue, nor eſchew Vice. But 


contraries. 5 
(b) A wiſe Man will accept of Empire, and 
cohabis toith Princes; but not unlefs he perceive 
it may be done without danger, and to much ad- 
vantage. | | 
02 A wiſe Man never lietb; for he who 
ſpeaketh a falſhood is not properly ſaid to lie, 
unleſs it be with intent to deceive. - A lie may be 
uſed many ways without aſſent, as in War a- 
i mies, or in the like neceſſity. 
wiſe Man neither decerveth, nor is de- 
ceived; for he never ſinneth, he uſeth not his 
ſi bt, hearing, or any other Senſe ill. He is not 
ſuſpicious, nor repenteth, for both theſe are pro- 
per tg fallacious Aﬀent.” He can no way be 
chang'd, or err, or opinionate. 
YA wise Man only (tho' not all wiſe Men) 
is hap in Children, in old Age, in Death. 
4 2 4 wiſe Man doth, ene contrary to bis 
Appetite; for all ſuch are done with a Pri- 
vation, and nothing adverſe unforeſeen happen- 
eth. to him. (a) But ia the Primitive time, 
e was ſome wiſe Vin that did not defixze 
or will any thing, becauſe that : thoſe things 
which were then-preſent, were not ſufficient co 


_ "I 
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. 
. 
: 
: 


. * . 


be required by him. e 
(o Ac] e Man ts meek; for meekneſs is a 


D A wiſe Man is Peaceful and Modeſt, Mo- (p) Stok. £ 


deſty is the Science of decent Motion ; Tran- 
quillity the order of natural Motions. The con- 
trary to theſe are ſeen in the wicked. 


(4) A wiſe Man is free from rn (% Stobs 


Cilumniates none, and is not Calumniated by 

any; for Calumny is a lying Imputation of feign- 

ed Friends, to which the wiſe are not liable, for 

they are true Friends; the wicked are, for they 

are feigned. 

(r) 4 wiſe Man delayeth nothing; for delay (r) Stobi 

is an Omiſſion of Office through Slothfulneſs, of 

which Zeftod, 


Nothing deferr a I, a Month, a Day; 
He fights againſt himſelf that doth delay. 


72 A wiſe Man can only incite, * be incited (0 Stobi 
to Virtue, a Fool cannot; for he neglecteth Pre- 
cepts, and goeth no further than the Words, not 
proceeding to Action. A wicked Man is not de- 
ſirous to Hear or Learn, as not being capable by 
Reaſon of his Imprudence of what is rightly ſaid; 
whence it followeth, that he can neither be in- 
cited nor incite to Virtue, He that is capable to 
be incited, or to incite , muſt be prepared by 
Philoſophy, which is not competible to a wicked 
Man; for he who diligently heareth Philoſophers, 
is not prepared to Philoſophy, but he whogex- 
preſſeth their Doctrine in their Life and Actions. 


This no wicked Man can do, for he is prepoſſeſs'd 
by Vice. If he ſhould be incited, Vice would 
pull him back ; but none that is vicious incited 
to Virtue, as none. Sick to Health. 
(rt) Every wicked Man is an Exile, wanting (:] Stobi 
Law and Country,;fox both theſe are good. That 
a City or Country is good, Cleanthes proveth thus. 
If there be a Habitation, where thoſe, who fly 
for Succour, find Juſtice, it is Good; but a City 
is ſuch a Habitation, therefore a City is Good. 
A City is taken three ways; for a Habitation, 
fora, Convention of Men, and tqx-both. In the 
wo latter Significations it is called Good, 
() Every wicked Man is Ruftick ; for Ruſticity () $tob, 
is Ignorance of Laws and Civil Manners. A wic- 
ked Man refuſeth to live according to Law, and 
is hurtful as a Savage Beaſt. 6 
(x) A wicked Max is Hrannical, Cruel, Vro- (x) Stob. 
lent and Inj urious, w henſoever he gets an Occaſion. 
(y) 4 wicked Man is Ungrateful, not oblig- 
ing nor requiring; for he doth nothing by 00 Stab. 


EFriendſhip. 


(a) A micked Man is not Perſeverant; for (O Stab. 
Perſeverance is the Science of obtaining our 
purpoſe, not being deterred by Labour. | 

(a) A wicked:Man is not capable of the right (a) Stub. 
of Donation. Douation is the good beſtowing 
of Eſtimation, but nothing that is good is com- 
petible to the wicked. be, 


| - (b) Every wicked, Man is delighted with bis (b) S 


Wickedneſs, which we may perceive not ſo much 
by his Diſcourſe, as Actions, which ſhews that 


habit whereby things are done meekly, not 
breaking forth into Anger. 111 


he is carried on to Wickedneſs. 
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Of Gods, Of Place, Of Vacuum: Thus 
| eſpecially ; but generally into three 
Me, Of the World, Of Elements, Aitiologick 
_ of Cauſes. 2 | 
| Thi. concerning the World, is divided into 
two parts; whereof one Contemplation, 1s com- 
mon alſo to the Mathematicks, concerning fix- 
ed Stars and Planets; as whether the Sun be of 
the fame Magnitude as he appears to be, and 
whether the Moon be ſo likewiſe ; of their Pe- 
Tiods and the like: The other, Contemplation, 
proper only to Phyſick, to enquire into the Eſ- 
{ence of theſe; whether the Sun and Stars con- 
fiſt of Matter and Form; whether Generate or 
Ingenerate , whether Animate or Inanimate, 
whether Corruptible or Incorruptible, whether 
govern'd by Providence, or the like. 
The Place concerning Cauſes, is likewiſe two- 
fold; whereof one, Contemplation, is common 
alſo to the Medicinal Diſquiſitions, whereby they 
enquire concerning the principal part of the 
Soul, and thoſe things which are produced in the 
Soul and Seed, and the like. The other is hke- 
wiſe uſurped by the Mathematicks, as, in'what 
manner we ſee, what is the cauſe of” the al 
Phantaſie 2 How are. made Clouds, Thunder, 
Rainbows, Halo's, Comets, and the like? 


„ 


Ln) * 
ad r 7 E. 


3 of Bodies, 
Ca.) Serec. (a) YN TAtural Philoſophy beancheth into two 
hag Ne ps of Corporraly and, IgE 
Cb) 3 4 is that which doeth or ſufficeth; (b) 


. ..  , It is the Senſe with Eſſence or Subſtance, and fi- 
Cc) Flut. cont. nite: (e) Whatſoever is, is à Body, for-whatſo- 
— ever is, either doeth or ſuffereetn. 


(4) Taert. (d) Principles are Bodies vbid of Form. 
„Elements are Bodies endued with form. 
en r fe. (e) Cauſes are Corporeal ,” becauſe they are 


phil. 1. 11. Spi rits. 6: 2 

Flu. cont: () Qualities are Corporeal, for they are Spi- 

Stoic, rits, and aerical Intentions, which affect the 
parts of all things, generated with Form and 


Figure. 
(e) Flu. cent. (g) Virtues, Vices, Arts, Memory, Phantz- 
TE ties, Affections, A petitions, Aſſents, are Bo- 
dies exiſting in the Supream part of the Soul. 

( The Soul is a Body, becauſe it maketh 


us to be living Creatures, 


Ch) Sen. Ep. 
113. 


(a) Hyſick is divided into theſe places; | 
Of Bodies, Of Principles, O Elements, 


produce, and thoſe which are produced; the 


1are 


| Cauſe, that is, the Reaſon formeth matter, and 


. | 
and the parts thereof: 


() Night and Day are Bodies. i. (ts 

(&) Voice is a Body, for it maketh that (O Lay, 
which is heard; in a word, whatſoever is, is a 
Body and a Subject, (( for the Stoicks take a- (1) Org 
way intelleCtual Subſtances, affirming all things | 
that are, to be comprehended by Senſe) only 
* + — ſubſiſtent. | 

m) A oli y (according to Apollodoris ) C Len, 
: — ſible three ways, into rn Fry cover HOY 
epth. 

A Superficies is the term of a Body, or that 
which hath only Length and Breadth , but no 
Depth; thus Pofidonizs, | 

A Line is the term of a Superficies , or a 
Logs withont Breadth, that which hath Length 
only. | 

A Point is the term of a Line, or the leaſt 
mark, | 

(7) A Body is diviſible into Infinite, yet it Cu S 
confiſteth not of infinite Bodies, 8 ? FP. ij. 


” 


CHA p. III. 
| Of Principles. 
(b) JH place concerning Bodies, is divided (4) 5m 

into two degrees, into thoſe which Ep. 5j. 


r 


. 


firſt Principles, the ſecond Elements. 
Y Principles and Elements differ: Principles (+) ur; 
are Ingenerate , Incorruptible: Elements ſhall 
periſh by Conflagration, Moreover, Principles 
, ies, and void 'of Form; Elements have 
orm. | | I-33 
(e) There are two Principles of all things, Ce) wn: 
the Agent, and the Patient: The Patient is a 
Subſtance void of Quality, called Matter: the 
_ is the Reaſon which is in the Matter, 
(d) Matter is ſluggiſh, a thing ready for all cdi) $ﬆ # 
things, but will cue none - Ho it. The 65 


moldeth it which way he pleaſeth, out of which 
he produceth various Works. There muſt there- 
fore be ſomething out of which a thing is made, 
and alſo by which it is made. This is the Cauſe, 
_ — (e) The Cauſe or active Reaſon ce) Bid 
is . 

(In the Agent there is Power, in the Pa- 
tient a certain Matter [ or Capacity, J and in 
both, both; for Matter it ſelf could not Cohere, 
if it were not kept together by Power, nor that 
Power without ſome Matter; for there is no- 
ching, which is not compelled to be ſomewhere. 

(2) Both 


cf) 


Pur VIII. 2 E 
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g) Both theſe, God and the World, the Ar- 
tiſt and his Work, they comprehend within this 
term, Nature, as if Nature were God mixed 
through the World. (Y) Sometimes they call 
that Nature which containeth the World, ſome- 
times that which -generateth and produceth 
things upon the Earth. 

| The Agent is, as we ſaid, called the Cauſe. 
(i) Stob. Px. (i) A Cauſe, according to Zeno, is that by which 
2h there is an Effect, which is not a Cauſe ; or, as 
Chry/ippms, the Reaſon of the Effect; or, as Po/- 
ſidonius, the firſt Author of a thing. A Cauſe is 
a Body, a not-Cavſe a Categorem. It is impoſh- 
ble that the Cauſe being aſſigned, the Effect 
ſhould not bepreſent, which is to be underſtood 
thus: The Soul is the Cauſe through which we 
Live, Prudence the Cuuſe by which we are 
Wiſe. It is impoſſible that he who hath a Soul 
{hould not Live, or he who hath Prudence ſhould 
not be Wiſe. | 


of "3 % * 


CHA p. IV. 
Of Matter. 


(4) Larrts YT HE Subſtance of all L (6) qualitative] 
(V Stob.Phyſ. Beings, is firſt Matter, according to 
14 Zeno and Chryſippus, in his firſt of Phyſicſꝶts. 

(c) Matter is that of which every thing is 
made; it hath two Names, #iz Subſtance, and 
gay Matter. Subſtance is of all things in gene- 

4 | 1 0 Unie of particulars. 
) Laert. Univerſal Matter is L (e) according to 
( e) Stob.Phyſ. Zeno, wholly Etertal ] not 2 as Chry- 
* ſippus ſaith, encreaſe or decreaſe. 
(f) Laert. CF) Particular Matter admitteth Augmenta- 
W (£)5tob.Phyſ. tion and Diminution, (g) for it remaineth not 
14 always the ſame, but is ſeparated and mixed, ſo 
that, according to Chry/ipps, its parts periſh by 
Separation, and exiſt by mutual Miſtion. But 
_ thoſe who call Fire, Air, Water and Earth, 
—_— aſſert not a thing void of Form, but of 
h a Body. ; | | 
(b)Stob, phy. (Þ) Matter is a Body, L (i) and Finite. J Poſ- 
7 "> ſidonizs ſaith, that the Subſtance and Matter of 
Lem. the Univerſe is void of Quality and Form, in as 
much as it hath not a certain Figure and Quality 
in it ſelf; but it is always ſeen in ſome Figure 
and Quality. But the ſubſtantial Nature of 
hor Univerſe differs from Matter intentionally 
only. eng x 
(&) Matter is paſſible; for if it were immuta- 
ble, things could not be generated of it. Hence 
it tolloweth, that it is diviſible into infinite; yet, 
it ſelf, as Chryſippus faith, is not infinite; for 
nothing that is diviſible is infinite, but Matter 
7 Is continuous. 5 
If 1 (Y Through this Matter, Zeno affirmeth, 
*. that the Reaſon of the World, which ſome call 
Fate, is diffuſed as Seed. 


— — ——— 


(b) Laert. 


(c) Laert. 


| (kt) Let. 


A—<— A HA — 
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SHA . 
Of the World. - 


NF this Matter was made the TWorld. The 
World hath ſeveral Appellations, V. 


(a) xop@, World, is taken three ways: Firlt, Ca) Laert. 
for God himſelf, who is properly qualified with 
all Eſſence, Incorruptible and Ingenerate, who 
framed thellniverſe after a certain period of time, 
who reſolved all Nature into himſelf, and again 
generated it out of himſclf.Secondly,for the ſtarty 
Ornament:and thirdly, that which conſiſts of hoth. 

(b) The All, q z#r, is one way taken, as Apol- C Laert. 
lodorus ſaith, for the World, and another way 
for the Syſtem of the World, and the Vacuity 
beyond it. The World is Finite, the Vacuity/ 

Infinite; | | | 

(c) Thus likewiſe they diſtinguiſh betwixt e) Stob. Phy/. 
T7 mv, and mn Jaw: m my, Includeth alſo an ca. 24 
infinite Vacuity, in which the World is: #3 b 
 fignifies the World without that Vacuity, which 
neither is increaſed nor diminiſhed ; but its parts 
are ſometimes extended, ſometimes contracted. 

It began from the Earth as its Center, for the 
Center is the beginning of a Circle. 

(d) The World is that which is properly " wn (4) Laerti 
lited with the Eſſence of all things; or, as(e )Chry- Ce) Stob. g. a4. 
pus and (/) Poffidonius define it, a Syſtem of (1) £4 
Heaven and Ear th, and of the Natures therein 
contained; or a Syſtem of God and Men, and 
of all things that were made for them. 

(4) The World was made by God; for if (c/) TO 
(fairh Chryſeppus) there be any thing which pro- © 67: 
duceth ſuch things as Man, tho* indued with 
Reaſon, cannot produce, that ( douhtleſs * 
greater and ſtronger, and wiſer than Man. But 
a Man cannot make the Cœleſtial things; there- 
fore that which made them, tranſcendeth Man, 
in Art, Counſel, Prudence and Power, and what 
can that be but God ? 0 ö 

(b) The World was made for thoſe animate Ch) Cic. de 
Eſſences which have the uſe of Reaſon, theſe are hat. 2. 
the Gods and Men, than whom nothing is bet- 
ter. () All things of which it conſiſteth, and ¶ Y Latart,de 
which it produceth within it ſelf; are accommo-““ dei cap. 13- 
dated to the uſe of Man. 

The World was made in this manner; (&) (&) Laert. 
God in the beginning being alone by himſelt, 
converted all Subſtance (which according to 
Zeno, was Fire) firſt into Air, then into Water. 

And as in the Plant the Scedggs contained; fo . 
God, who is the prolifick Reafon of the World, | 
left ſuch a Seed in the Humidity, as might afford 

eaſie and apt Matter for the Generation of thoſe 

things that were to be produced; 85 5 

(1) Zeno addeth, that one part tending down- (1) Laert. Stob. 
ward, was condenſed into Earth, another part 7% cap. 20. 
remained pure Water, and partly, being ex- | 
Ss Air, of a particle of which Air flaſhed out 

ire. 

(m) Cleanthes deſcribeth it in this manner. (m)Stob. Ph. 
The Univerſe being ſet on Fire, the middle part . 20. 
thereof firſt ſettled downwards, then the next 
parts by little and little were quenched; Thus 
the Univerſe being wet, the extream fire, (the 
middle part oppoſing it) ſprang upward, and be- 
gan the conſtitution of the World; and the revo- 
lution of this conſtitution ſhalt never end. For 
as the parts of every thing are at certain times 
produced of Seed; ſo the parts of the Univerſe 
(amongſt which are living Creatures and Plants) 
are produced in their Seaſons; and as ſome rea- 
ſors of the parts are mixed together in the Seed, 
which being compoſed, are again diſſolved; ſo 


the World; mt ay, the All; 2 hh the Whole. | 


of one are all things made; and again, of one 
is 
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Pant VII 


is all compounded by an equal and perpetual re- | 
volntion. 


(n) Laert. (n) The World is Oxe, of the ſame corporeal 
ſubſtance, and of a Sphærical figure, for this is 
of all figures moſt apt for motion. Thus Zero, 
Chry/ippus, Poſſidonius, and others. 

Co.) Laert, (o The World is ſeated in an infinite incorpo- 
real vacuity, which is beyond it, circumfuſed 

Y Flut. pl. about it, (y) into which the World ſhall be diſ- 

Phil. 2. 9. ſolved by Conflagratior., The World. is finite, 

C4) Plut. pl. the vacuity infinite; yet (q) Poſſudonius ſaith it 

Phil. 2. 9. is no more than will ſuffice for the revolution of 

Flut. cam the World, when it ſhall periſh. (7) By this ar- 

a Stoſc. gument they confute the motion of Atoms 
downward, introduced by Epicure; for in that 
which is infinite, there are no local differences 
of high or low. ; 

The World is not heavy, becauſe the whole 
Fabrick thereof conſiſteth of heavy and light 
Elements, and being placed in the midſt, whi- 
ther ſuch bodies tend, it keepeth its place. 

(4) Lat. (eg) In the World there is no vacuity, but it is 


. compleatly one, for that neceſſitates a conſpira- 
tion and harmony, betwixt Celeſtials and Fer- 
reſtrials. | | 
The World only is (t) ſelf-ſufficient, becauſe 
it alone hath all in it ſelf, whereof it ſtandeth in 
no need. Of it ſelf it is nouriſhed and augmen- 
ted, whereas the parts are tranſmuted and con- 
verted into one another. | 
The World is a (2) perfect body; the parts of 
the World are not perfect, becauſe they are re- 
ſpective to the whole, and not of themſelves, 
The Univerſe is by Nature apt to move it ſelf in 
all Parts, to contain, preſerve, and not break, 
diſſolve and burn it ſelf, the Univerſe ſending and 
moving the ſame point, and the parts thereof 
having the ſame motion from the Nature of the 
body. Like it is that this firſt motion ts natural- 
ly proper to all Bodies, namely, to incline to- 
wards the midſt of the World, conſidering the 
World moveth ſo in regard of it ſelf; and the 
Parts likewiſe, in that they are parts of the 
Whole. L n be 
(x ) The 4 f is a wy, Crates rs 
nal, animateand intellectual, (ſo rppus,Apol- 
lodorus and Poſſigpnius) and 2 
ſible eſſence. For a living Creature is more ex- 
cellent than that which is not a living Creature; 


Ct) Plut. con- 
tra Steic, 


Cu) Plaut. can. 
tra Stoic. 


Cx) Laert. 


but nothing is -more excellent than the World, | 


therefore the World is a living Creature. That 
it is animate ĩs manifeſt from our Soul, which is 

a piece thereof taken out of it. (But Boethius de- 

0 Laert. nies that the World is a living Creature.) 0) The 
Mind or Providence paſſeth through every part 
thereof, as the Soul doth in us, but in ſome parts 
more, in others leſs; through ſome permeating, 
as a habit, as in the Bones and Nerves ; through 
ſome as a mind, as through the principal (Hege- 
monick). part. In like manner the whole World 

is an animate rational Creature, the Hegemoni- 
cal part thereof is the cher, as Antipater the 
Tyrian'in his Eighth Book of the World. But 
Chry/ippus in his firſt of Providence, and Poſſido- 
aus of the Gods, affirm, that Heaven is the He- 
gemonick of the World; Ceanthes, the Sun. But 
Chry/ippas inthe ſame Book (differing from what 

he ſaid before) affirmeth it to be the pureſt part 

of the Æther, which they call the firſt God, ſen- 
libly, becauſe it paſſeth through all in the air, 


and through all living Creatures and Plants, but 
through the Earth as a habit. 

(z) The World, according to the greater wk (O. 
of Stoicks, is corruptible, for it is generated in 
the ſame manner as things comprehenſible by 
ſenſe. Again, if the parts thereof be corrupti- 
ble, the whole is alſo corruptible; but the parts\, 
of the World are corruptible, for they are daily 
changed into one another, therefore the whole 
it ſelf is corruptible. And again, if any thing 
admit any change into the worſe, it is corrupti- 
ble; but the World doth, for it admitteth exfic- 
cation, and inundation; therefore, c. 

(2) The World ſhall periſh by fire, cauſed C2 p.. 
by the power of fire which is in all things, which 4 Immn;y, 
after a long time, conſuming all the moiſture, 
ſhall reſolve all things into it ſelf. The Moon, 

Stars and Sun, ſaith (h) Ceant hes, ſhall periſh, but C5) 7 
God ſhall aſſimilate all things to himſelf, and re- a. 
ſolve all into himſelf. (c) This opinion of the ge- _ * 
neral Conflagration of the World, was held by 5d. Ed. 
the firſt and moſt ancient of this Sect, Zeno, 
Ceanthes and pus. 

(d) This firſt is the ſeed of the World; after , 
the Conflagration it diffuſeth it ſelf even into the wt. 
Vacuity that was beyond the World. After- 
wards, by order of the ſame reaſon which-made 
the World, it {hall withdraw and contract it 
ſelf towards the generation ofa new World, yet 
not be quite extinguiſhed, but ſo as that ſome 
portion thereof remain, foraſmuch as it is the 
cauſe of motion. | 

But (e) Boethius, Poſfidonius, and () Panæti us (e) Phil. 5d 
deny this Conflagration of the VVorld, conceiving ( ci 
rather that the VVorld is etexhalt, to whom like- 
wiſe Diggenes the Babylonian aſſents. | 


C H AP. VI. 
Of Elements. : 


a) F NOD having converted, as we ſaid, all ca Lun; 
6 'G matter info moiſture, and prepared 2% | 
for the generation of future things, in the next 
place produced the four Elements, Fire, VVa- 
ter, Air, and Earth. Of theſe diſcourſeth Zeno 
in his Book of the Univerſe, and Chryſippus in his 
firſt of Phyſicks, and Archedemus of Elements, 

(b) Element is that of which generated (5) Lu, 
things are firſt made, and into which they are 
reſolved. The four Elements are matter. or 
ſubſtance endued with quality. Fire is hot, 
Vater moift, Air cold, Earth dry; yet not ſo, 
but that in Air there is part of the ſame quality; 
for in the higheſt it is Fire, which called - 
ther, in which is generated the {11 Sphere of 
Planets; next Air, then VVater, the baſis of all, 

Earth being placed in the midſt of all. 

(c) Of the four Elements, two are light, Eire c Lat 
and Air; the other two, Earth and Water, hea- - 

vy, which properly tend to the Center ; but the 
| Center it ſelf is no way heavy, 
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er VIII. 
„„ 2 CHAP: VIL + 
Of Fire. 


ON bis E firſt Element is that of Fire, which 

as all Bodies tend to the middle, incli- 
neth, as much as the lightneſs of its Nature per- 
mits, to the centre of the World, by a circular 
motion round about it. you 
(b) There are (according to Zeno) two kinds 
of Fire, one artificial, requiſite to the uſeof life, 
which converteth nutriment into ir ſelf; the o- 
ther inartificial (ſo (c) Cicero renders an 
by which all things grow, and are preſerved; 
(d) for whatſoever is nouriſhed and groweth, 
compriſeth within it ſelt the power of heat. This 
Fire is diffuſed through all the parts of the 
World, and they are all ſuſtained by ir. That it 
is in the Earth, appeareth by Seeds and Roots, 
which ſpring up and grow by the temperament 
of this heat. That it is in Water appeareth, for- 
aſmuch as Water is ſuſceptible of greater cold, 
as by freezing. It is conſequently in air alſo; that 
being a vapour extracted from Water, and ſup- 
ply'd by motion of the heat which is in the Wa- 
ter. But primarily, and originally, it is in the 
Element of Fire, a Nature abſolutely hot, which 
diſpenſeth ſalutary vital heat to all other things. 
+) Stob.Phyſ. (e) This is Nature, ſaith Zeno, and the Soul: Of 
47- Fire conſiſt the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

G | 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Stars. 


nat, () TN the ether are generated the Stars of 
4 1 my I the nobleſt and pureſt part thereof, with- 
out admixtion of any other Nature, wholly hot 
and pellucid, animate creatures indued with 
Senſe and Intellect. 
l. Phyſ. (b) Palſidonius definetha Star, a Divine Body, 
cConſiſting of ætherical fire, ſplendid and fiery, 
never reſting, but always moving circularly. 

Ge, Vr. (£) That the Stars are wholly fiery, Ceant hes 
„ 2 proveth by the teſtimony of two ſenſes, touch 
and fight. For the Luſtre of the Sun is brighter 
than of any fire, ſeeing that it ſhines ſo far and 
wide, to ſo vaſt a world; and ſuch is its touch, 
that it not only warmeth, but oftentimes burn- 
— neither of which it would do if it were not 

ery. | 
Now (faith he) the Sun being fiery, is either 
like that fire which is requiſite to the uſe of life, 


living creatures; but this our fire, which the ufe 
of lite requireth, is a conſumer of all things, di- 
{turbeth and diſpatcheth all things. On the con- 
| trary, the other is corporeal, vital, and faluta- 
try, it conſerveth all things, it nouriſheth, en- 

creaſeth, fuſtaineth, and affecteth with ſenſe; 
. - therefore, faith he, there's no queſtion to which 
of theſe fires; the Sun is like, for he» cauſeth all 
things to. flouriſh and ſprour, up, according to 
their ſeveral kinds: Wherefore the fire of the Sun 
being like thoſe fires which are in the bodies of 
living creatures, the Sun mult be a living crea- 
ture alſo, and ſo muſt be likewiſe the reſt of the 
Stars in the celeſtial fire, which.is called Ether 
or Heaven. 


or unto that which is contained in the bodies of 


. For ſceing that of living crcatures, one kind * Ce. Nat, 
is generated in the em th, other kinds in the wa- deor. 2. 
ter, others in the air, it were abſurd to think, 
that in that part which is moſt apt for generation 
of living greatures, no living creature is genera- 
ted. The Stars poſſeſs the Ather, which being 
moſt rare, and iu perpetual agitation and vigor, 
it is neceſlary the living creature that is genera- 
ted in it, be endued with moſt acute ſenſe, quick- 
eſt mobility. The Stars therefore have Cſs and 
intelligence; -whence it followeth, that they are 
to be reputed. Gods. For we ſay, that they who 
ive in the pureſt air, are much more acute and 
underſtanding, than thoſe who live in a thick 
climate : The diet likewiſe is thought ro conduce 
not a little to the ſharpening of the underſtand- 
ing. Whence it is probable, the Stars are endu- 
ed with moſt excellent underſtanding, foraſmuch 
as they dwell in the #therial part of the World, 
and are nouriſhed with exhalations from the Sea 
and Earth, extenuated by a long diſtance. 

le > and intellect of the Stars is chiefly 
manifeſt from their order and conſtancy, for no- 
thing can be moved by proportion and number 
without providence, in which nothing is temera- 


rious, nothing various, nothing caſual. ba the 


crder of Stars, and conſtancy throug all 
eternity, cometh neither from Nature, for that 
is void of Reaſon, nor from Fortune, which af- 
fecteth Variety, and diſalloweth Conſtancy. 

8 Again, all things are moved either naturally, 
or violently, or voluntarily. Thoſe which move 
naturally, are carried either by their weight 


dowaward, or by their lightneſs upwards, nei- 


ther of which is proper to the Stars, for their mo- 

tion is circular. Neither can ĩt be ſaid, that they 

are moved violently againſt their on nature; 

for what power can be greater? It remaineth 
therefore that their motion he voluntary. 

(d) No fire can ſubſiſt without ſome aliment, (d) Cic. 
(e) the Stars therefore are nouriſhed by the va- &) Laert. 
pours of the Earth. "4 ** 

Hof Stars (according to Chryſippus) there (f) Stob. 

are two ſorts, both which are by nature divine, 
animate, and providential, the fixed and the Er- 
ratick. The multitude of the fixed is incompre- 
henſible; the Erratick are lower than the fixed; 
The fixed are all ranked in one ſyperficies, as is 
manifeſt to the {ſight ; the Erratick in ſeveral. 
The Sphere of fixed Stars-includeth that of the 
Erratick. The higheſt of the Erratick, and next 
to the fixed Stars, is the Sphere of Saturn, next, 
that 22 after which, that of Mars, then 
that of Mercury, then that of Ven, then that 
of the Sun, and laſtly that of the Moon, which 
being neareſt the air, ſeemeth therefore aerial, 
2 hath greateſt influence upon Terreſtrial 
Bodies. | | 


thirty years; Jupiter, getter, in twelve; Mars, deu. 2. 
avegess, in twenty four Months wanting ſix days; 
Mercury, sig, in a year; Venus, gorges, (low- 

eſt of the five Planets) in, a year. 2 

| (b) The Sun and the Moox are properly cal- ( Sol. 
led ces, Stars; but Sci and @5ey differ; for 
every ds is dg, but not the contrary. 

(i) Theriſing of a Star, Oxyſippus detineth, its (i) Stob. 
advancement above the Earth; and the ſetting 
thereof its occultation under the Earth. The 
ſame Stars at the ſame time riſe to ſome, and 
- | 'Ug. ſet 


(g) Saturn, gevoy, finiſheth his courſe in almoſt () Cic.de Nat. 
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ſet to others. The apparition ot a Star, nnd, is 
its riſing together with the = ; and the ſetting 


thereof, is its ſetting with the Sun: For ſeating, 


is. taken two ways, in oppoſition to riſing, an 
in oppoſition to apparition. As the apparition 
of the Dog-ſtar - is its riſing together with the 
Sun, and its ſetting is its occulation under the 
Farth together with the Sun, the ſame is ſaid 
of the Pleiades. * 


* 
* 


* 


CHAP., IX." 
Of the Sun. * 


C4) Cic. Nat, (a) Ext Venus (the loweſt Planet) is the 
deu. 2. Sun, the 6 ) chief of all that conſiſt 
C6Stob.P:56, of this ætherial fire. The Sun is defined by Clean- 
a thes and Chryſippus, an intellectual Taper, ga. 
ther'd and kindled from the vapours of the Sea. 
Cc) Taet. (c) Paſſidoni us defineth the Sus a moſt pure fire, 

greater than the Earth, of a Spherical figtre (as 


1 


( Stob. p. 57. (4) Cleantbes alſo affirms) anſwerable to that of 
"3 tl the Wes. 1 | Ann th — 
Ta. e t the Sun is hery, is maniteſt in tha 
Cf) Cic. tack th operations 01 < f) fire ; and foraſ- 

| much ad he is fire, it followeth that he mult be. 
(£) Stob. p.56, nouriſhed. (g) The Sun is nouriſhed by exha- 
| lations from the great Ocean. DF 
(0 Stob. (b) According to the expanſion of this ſabje- | 


cted aliment, ſaith Cleantbes, in his motion from 
Tropick to Tropick, removeth in a ſpiral line 
from the AÆquinoctial towards the North, and 
towards the South. (i) Zeno ſaith, he hath'two 
motions, onewith ts World from Eaſt tõ Weſt, 
the other contrary, through the Signs. 


(7) Stob. p.537. 


Laer. 
areth in that it enlightneth, not only all the 
Earth, t Heaven alſo. Again, the ſhadow of 
the Earth being conical, argues the Sun to be 
greater than the Earth. Again, it is viſible every- 
where by reaſon of its magnitude. 

(7) The Sun is Eclipſed by inter poſition of the 
Moon betwixt us and that part of the Sun 
which is toward us, (as Zeno in his Book of the 
Univerſe.) For meeting the Sun, and coming 
under him, ſhe ſeemeth to darken his light, and 

afterwards to diſcloſe it again, as will appear in 
a Baſon of water. 


CL Laert, 
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"COIL P. KX. 
y Of the Moon. 
. | 


the loweſt part of the æther is the Moor : 
The Moon (according to Zeno) is an intel- 
lectual. wiſe, igneous Star, conſiſting of artificial 
fire. Ceanthes ſaith, ſhe is of a fiery ſubſtance, ind 
Cb)Phy/.Stoic. of a dirty figure. ( Lipſſus for ne, dirty, 
EP ſubſtitutes , as if of the ſame figure, as a 
Hat or Cap. But perhaps there needs no alte- 
ration, for they ( 7 affirmed, as ſhe is nearer to 
the Earth than the Sun, ſo is ſhe of a more ter- 
C4) * Ne. rene Nature. (d) Paſſidonius and moſt of the 
22 P. 59. Stoicks affirm, ſhe is mixt of fire and air, (e) by 
Ce.) Pl. plac. reaſon of which diverſity of ſubſtance ſhe is not 
Phil. ſubje& to corruption. (f) To this mixtion of air 
Ct.) Stob.p.E0. in her compoſition, they impute likewiſe thoſe 
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(a) Stob, Phyſ- (a) 
P. 59. 
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Cc) Laert, 


jira 


(Y That the Sun is greater than the Earth, ap- 


ter than the Earth, as well as the Sun is, and 
Spherical as the Sun, yet appeareth in various fi- 
gures, the Full Moon, Firſt Quarter, New 
Moon, Laſt Quarter. 

Y Chryſippas ſaith, ſhe is a fire collected af. 
ter the Sun, from the exhalation of freſh Wa- 
ters, for which cavſe ſhe is likewiſe nouriſhed by 
them, as (i) Poſſidonius alſo aſſerteth. 

V Her motion is ſpiral ; (7) Zeno ſai 
hath two motions, as the- one with the World 
tromEaſt to Weſt, the other contrary through 
the Sigts. (m) The period of her courſe is cal- 
| th; Heis, Is likewiſe that part of the 
Moon which appeareth to us, for one half of her 
Isalways turned towards us. 

The Moon is Eclipſed when fhe falleth into 
the Thadow of the Earth. For although every 
Month ſhe is oppoſite to the Sun, yet ſhe is then 
only eclipſed. when ſhe is fulleſt, by reaſon of 
the obliquity of her courſe, whereby her lati- 
tude is varied towards the North and South. 
When therefore ſhe happens to be near the F- 
cliptick, and oppoſite to the Sun, ſhe is Eclip- 


| ſed; which happens(as Paſſidonius faith)in Libra 


and * in Artes and Tauras. Thus Laer- 
nus; but Paoſſidoni us ſeems to have been igno- 


rant of, or not to have conſidered the motion 
of the Nodes of the Moon (commonly called Ca- 
put & Canda Draconis) whereby the reſtitution 
or period of Eclipſes is made in nineteen years, 
(am 73 d, which was the ground of 
Meton's Period, and of the Cycle of the Moon, 
in the Julian Calender. 


— 


Ern 
| Of Air. 


* '4 
(a) Ext the ſphere of the Moon (faith Chry- 
N ſippus) is the Element of IR — 
poſed bet ixt the Sea and Heaven ( (6) ſpherical 
in figure) (c) conſecrated by the name of (0) Funo, 
Siltenand Wife of Jupiter, who is the Ether; 
betwixt-theſe there is a near conjunction. 
(e) The Air is divided into three Regions, the 
higheſt; the middle, and the loweſt. The high- 
eſt Region is the hotteſt, and drieſt, and rareſt, 
by reaſon of the vicinity of the eternal fires. The 
loweſt and neareſt to the Earth is thick and ca- 
liginous; becauſe it receiveth terrene exhalati- 
ons. The middle Region is more temperate than 
the higher and lower, as to ſiccity and rarit 
but colder than both. This, wherein the c 
and winds are generated, is, according to Pofi- 
donius, forty furlongs above the Earth.. Next to 
it is the pure and liquid air of untroubled light. 
From the turbulent part to the Moon is twenty 
hundred thouſand furlongs. 
| 60 To the Air is attributed the 
cold. | 


- 


the rigor of the Air, next above the Earth, oc- 
caſion d by the remoteneſs of the Sun, and is the 
coldeſt of the Seaſons of the year. Spring is the 
ſeaſon ſucceeding Winter, 23 Summer 
and is a good temperature of the Air, occaſion 
by approach of the Sun. Summer is that ſeaſon 
of the year, when the Air above the Earth is 


09 .li. ſpots which are ſeen in her face. (8) She is grea- 


| warmed, by the Sun's acceſs towards the North. 


Autumn 


th ſhe ( 


S 


primitive Yu. 
(2) As concerning things in the Air, Winter is () 
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Autumn that ſeaſon of the year which followeth 
Summer, and precedeth Winter, is made by 
the return of the Sun from us. ; 
(v) Winter cometh, when the air is predomi- 
nant in thickneſs, and is forced upward : Sum- 
mer, when the fire is predominant, and-driven 
| downward. - - 7 P37 e NA 
;) Flat. lar. (i) Wind is a fluxion of the air, having ſeve- 
bil. 3.7. ral names, from the variety of places; as for ex- 
ample : That which bloweth from the darkneſs 
of the night, and Sun-ſerting, is called Zephyr : 
from the Eaſt and Sun-riſing, Apeliotes; from the 
North, Boreas ; from the South, Lybs. (D) It is 
occaſion'd by the Sun's extenuation of the va- 


urs. 
7280 1) The Rain-bow is a reflection of the Sun's 
beams from a humid Cloud: Or, as Paſſidonius, 


) Laert. 


Cloud, dewy, concave, and continuous to the 
phantaſie, as in a Looking-glaſs, the repreſen- 
tation of a Circle. | | 

(m) Comets are fires ſubſiſting of thick air, 
carried up to the ætherial place. 

(in) Skaeg is an accenſion of ſudden fire, ſwift- 
ly carried through the air, appearing length: 
ways. 
| ( 0) Rain is a converſion of clouds into water, 
when either from the Earth, or from the Sea, by 
the power of the Sun, the humour is drawn up- 
wards ineffectually. | 

(p) Froſt is congealed rain. 

) Hail is a concrete cloud, diſperſed by the 
wind. 

(r) Snow is humidity, from a concrete cloud, 
according to Poſfidonizes. 

() Lightning is an accenſion of clouds, which 
are driven by the winds upon on another, and 
broken, according to Zeno. 


(#) Thunderbolt is a ſtrong inflammation ruſh- 
ing upon the Earth with great violence, when the 
clouds by impulſion of the winds are broken a- 
gainſt one another. Some define it a converſion 
of fiery inflamed air, violently ruſhing down. 

(x) Typho is a violent Thunder, thruſt down 
with a great force of wind, or a ſmoking wind, 
2 ruſheth down upon the breaking of the 
cloud. 

Preſter is a cloud incloſed with fire by wind in 
the concavity of the Earth: There are many 
kinds, Earthquakes, Cha ſina s, and the like. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Water and Earth. 


1 * part of the World (faith (a) Chryſippus) 
which is the moſt ſolid ſupport of Nature, 


I.) Stab, 


Earth: About this the Water is evenly diffuſed. 
The Earth hath ſome uneven parts ariſing out 
of the Water, called Iſlands, or, if of large ex- 
tent, Continents, from the ignorance of man, 
who knows not, that even thoſe are Iſlands, in 
| reſpect of the great Ocean. r 
(*) Tl, p. The Earth is in the midſt, being in the nature 
0 2 of a Center (b) one and finite, (c) ſpherical in 
Phil, z. <p figure. The Water is likewiſe ſpherical, having 
the ſame Center with the Earth, 


an apparition of part of the Sun or Moon in a 


as bones are in a living Creature, is called the | 


| 


331 
The Earth hath five Zones, one Northern, be- 
yond the Artick Circle, uninhabitable through 
extremity of Cold; another Temperate; a third 
not habitable by reaſon of extream Heat , 
whence it is- called Torrid; a fourth Tempe- 
rate; a fifth Southern, not habitable by reaſon 
of Cold. * But Poffidonizs conceiveth the Cli- * Cleomed; 
mate under the Equinoctial to be Temperate ; 
for, faith he, under the Tropicks where the Sun 
dwells longeſt, the places are habitable , and 
why not then under the Æquator? Again, the 
Night being equal to the Day, affordeth leiſure 
enough for refrigeration, which is aſſiſted like- 
wiſe by ſhowers and winds. | | 
The generation. of the world began from the (*) Sr, 
Earth, as from the Center ; for the Center is the 
beginning of a ſphere. _ . ; „ 
(4) Plants have not any ſoul at all, but ſpring e. plac; 
up of themſelves, as it were by chance. Phil, 3. 56. 


n 


R 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Miſtion and Temperament. 


Hryſippus aſſerteth a (a) Spirit moving it ſelf (a) Stub. Ph. 
to it ſelf, and from it ſelf, or a ſpirit mo- 
ving it ſelf backwards and forwards. He calleth 
it ſpirit, as being moved air, anſwering in ſome 
proportion to the Mither, ſo that it both meets 
in one; and this motion is only according to 
thoſe who think, that all nature receiveth muta- 
tion, ſolution, compoſition, and the like. 
Compoſition,mixtion,temperament and confuſion 
are different, Compoſition is a contract of bo- 
dies, whoſe ſuperficies are contiguous to one 
another, as in heaps of grain or ſand. Mixtion 
if of two or more bodies,whoſe qualities are dif- 
fuſed through the whole, as we ſee in fire, and 
red hot iron, and in our own ſouls; for every- 
where there is a diffuſion through entire bodies, 
ſo as one body doth paſs through another. Tem- 
perament is of two or more humid bodies, whoſe 
qualities are diffuſed through the whole. Mixtion 
is alſo common to dry bodies, as to fire and iron, 
to the ſoul andthe body, temperament only to 
the humid. For qualities appear from the tem- 
perament of ſeveral humid things, as of Wine, 
Honey, Water, Vinegar, and the like ; that in 
ſuch temperament, the qualities of the things 
tempered remain, 1s evident from this, that of- 
tentimes they are by ſome art ſeparated from 
one another. For, if we put a ſpunge dipped in 
oyl into wine mixt with water, the water, ſepa- 


rating it ſelf from the wine, will gather to the 


ſpunge. Laſtly, confuſion 1s the tranſmutation 
of two or more qualities into another of a dif- 
ferent nature, as in compoſition of Unguents 
and Medicines. 


—  — 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Generation and Corruption. 


(a) o ſſidonius aſſerteth four ſpecies of Genera- 

P tion and Corruption, of things that are, in- 
to things that are; (for that of things that are 
not, and of things that are not to be rejected, con- 


(4) Steb.Phy/. 


ceiving there is none ſuch.) Of tranſmutations 
u 2 into 
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Aro fubſtance it ſelf is neiber adgmented nor dimi- 


( a) Stob. 
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into things that are, one is by diviſion, another 
by altevation, a third by confuſion, a fourth, of 
the whole by reſolution.” Of theſe, alteration 
concerneth the ſubſtance; the other three are of 
the qualities vrhich ãnhere in the ſubſtance. Ac- 
cording to theſe are generations made. But the 


ni ed hy appoũ tion or detraction, hut is only 


altered as happeneth to numbers and! meaſures, 


But in things properly qualited, as Dion and 
Theoxi there is augmentation and diminution, 
wherefore the 


-_—- —  - 


ſtance divers. Neither is it likely that we ſhould 
all be the ſame as to ſubſtance; for it often hap- 
pens, that the ſubſtance is preexiſtent to the ge- 
neration, as the ſubſtance of Socrates was, before 
Socrates was; and after the corruption and death 
of Socrates , the ſubſtance remaineth , though 
Socrates himſelf be not. 


n 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Motion. 


a Otion (according to Chryſppus) is a mu- 
c M tation of Parts, 405 ble or in 
parts, or an exceſſion out of place, either in 
whole or in part, or a change according to place, 
or figure. Faculation is a vehement motion from 
on high. Reſt is partly a privation of Motion 
in a Body, partly the ſame habit of a Body be- 
fore and after. There are two firſt Motions, 
right and oblique , from the Mixtion of theſe 
ariſeth great variety of Motions. 

) Zeno affirms the parts of all things con- 
ſiſting by themſelves, are moved towards the 
middle of the whole, and likewiſe of the World 
it ſelf; wherefore it is rightly ſaid, that all parts 
of the World tend to the middle thereof, and 
principally the heavy, and that there is the ſame 
cauſe of the Reſt of the World, in the infinite va- 
cuity, and of the Reſt of the Earth, in the World, 
in the midſt of which it is conſtituted as a point. 
All Bodies have not Gravity, as Air and Fire; yet 
— - ſome manner tend to the midſt of the 

orld. | 


| 


| 
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Senſe. Again, the Senſories are intelligent Spi- 


— 


bin, 4 GH A H. XI 
aobo7; 2 Of Living Creatures. 


| + 4) {Ry = x" 
(a) F animate Creatures there are two kinds 

Of for Plants, as we ſaid, have no Souls) 9 
ſome are Appetitive and Concupiſcible, others 
Rational. The Soul, according to Zeno, Anti- 

ater, and Poſſidom us, is a hot Spirit, for here- 
y we Breathe and Move. Cleantbes faith, we 
Live fo long as that heat holdeth. 1 

Every Soul hath Senſe, and is a Spirit innate in 
ns, wherefore it is a Body, and ſhall not continue 
after Death; yet is it by Nature corruptible 
notwithſtanding that it is a part of the Soul of 
the Univerſe which is incorruptible : Yet ſome 
hold, that the leſs firm Souls, ſuch are thoſe of 
the unlearned, periſh at the Diſſolution of the 
Body; the ſtronger , as thoſe of the wiſe and 
virtuous, ſhall laſt even until the general Con- 
flagration, + of | | 

(5) The Soul hath eight parts, whereof five (4) 1. 
are the Sences, the ſixth Generative, the ſeventh Pla. Aa- 
Vocal, the eighth Hegemonick. 4+ 4 

(e) The Supream or Hegemonick part of the () Bln, l 
Soul, is that which maketh Phantaſies, Aſſent, 55. 4 , 
Senſe, Appetite. This Supream part is called 
Rotiocination; (4) it is ſeated in the Heart, (Ply 
ſome ſay in the Head, as in its Sphere. ++ 

(e) From the Hegemonick iſſue, are extend- C.) Ruf 
ed to the Body the ſeven other parts, which phil. 4 1. 
it guideth by their proper Organs, as a Fiſh its | 
Claws: 

Senſe is an Apprehenſion by the Senſitive Or- 
gan, or a Comprehenſion. Senſe is taken many 
ways: For the Faculty, Habit, Act, Phantaſie, 
whereby the ſenſible Object is comprehended, 
and the Hegemonick parts of the Soul are called 


lu. lp, 


rits diffuſed from the Hegemonick to the Organs. | 
(f) The Senſes are Sight, Hearing, Smell, (% N 
Taſte, Touch: | 8 ; * 8 ph * 
2) Sight is a Spirit extended from the Hege- (g) lla f 
monick part to the Eyes. Szght is made by Con- Pil. 4 1 
traction of that Light which is between the Eye 
and the Object, into a Cone, according to 
rppus. Apollodorus ſaith, that part of the Air 
which is Conical is next the Sight, the Baſe next 
the Object; ſo as that which is ſcen is pointed 
out to by the Air as by a ſtick. 
Colour is the firſt Figuration or Habit of matter, 
Darkneſs is viſible, for from the Sight there 
iſſueth a Splendor which -paffeth round about 
that Darkneſs. Neither is the Sight. deceived, 
for it truly ſees that it is Dark. Chry/ippus faith, 
that we ſee according to the Intention of the 
mediate Air, which is ſtruck by the viſual Spirit, 
which paſleth from the Hegemonick to the Apple 
of the Eye, and after that blow, falleth upon 
the Ear next, extending it {elf in a Conical Fi- 
— Again, from the Eye are emitted fiery 
ys, not black or dusky, and therefore Dark- 
neſs is viſible, : | 
(i) Hearing is a Spirit extended from the 2 Plut, it 
gemonick part to the Ears. Hearing is made Pi 4 * 
when the Air betwixt the Speaker and Hearer 
is verberated in a Circulation, and at laſt by A- 
gitation, paſſeth in at the Ears, as the circles that 


are made in a Pond, by caſting in a Stone. 
- nd, by caſting O dae, 
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O Plac. Phil. (A) Smelling is a Spirit extended from the 
4 21. Hegemonick to the Noltrils. «i 
„ Phe. ibid.) © Taſting is a Spirit extended from the He- 
(1) gemonick to the Tongue. AP; 
(m) Flut ibid. (n) Touching is a Spirit extended from the 
Hegemonick part to the Superficies, ſo that it 
_perceiveth that which is obliged to it. 
(a) Plaid, ) The ſixth eee Soul is the Genera- 
tive, which is a — from the Hegemonick to 
the Paraſtatæ; of this part, fee Laertius from 
enigua IN xiyeow Tran, Oc. to &. 3 opapOr, and 
Plutarch de Philoſeph. Plac. lib. 5. cap. 4,5,9,11, 
12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 23. 1 
(o) The ſeventh and laſt part of the Soul, is 
that which Zeno calls Vocal, commonly called 
the Voice. It ſis a Spirit proceeding from the 
Hegemonick part to the Throat, Tongue, and 
0) Plut. Pl. other proper inſtruments of Speech. (p) Voice 
4 19. js Air, not compoſed of little pieces, but whole 
| and continuous, having no Vacuity in it. This 
Air being ſtruck by the Wind, ſpreadeth into 
Circles infinitely, until the Air round about it be 
filled like the Water in a Pond by throwing in of 
a Stone, only the Water moves ſpherically, the 
Air circularly. Voice is a Body, for it acteth, 
it ſtriketh upon, and leaveth an Impreſſion in 
our Far, as a Seal in Wax. Again, whatſoever 
moveth and diſturbeth ſome Affection, is a Body; 
Harmony moveth with delight, Diſcord diſturb- 
eth. Again, whatſoever is moved is a Body, but 
Voice is moved and reverberated from ſmooth 
Places, as a Ball againſt a Wall. So in the Egyp- 
tian Pyramids, one Voice is redoubled four or 
five times. 


6 Plut. ibid. 
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CHAP XVII 
Of GOD. 


Her of the material Principle, and that 

which ĩs produced of it; we come now to 

the other Principle, the Agent, God. 

180 (Ci. nat. (a) This queſtion they divide into four parts; 
02. firſt, that there are Gods; ſecondly, what they 

are ; thirdly, that they order the World; 

— „ that they take care of human Af- 


5 2 
* e.  Cleanthes ſaith, That the notions of God are 
imprinted in the minds of Men from four Cauſes. 
Firſt, from Divination, for the Gods afford ns 
ſigns of future things, whereia if there be any 
miſtake, it is not from their part, but from the 
Error of humane Conjecture. The ſecond is 
from the multitude of good things we receive 
by the temperature of Heaven, the fertility of 
the Earth, and abundance of other benefits. 
The third from the Terror of Thunder, Tem- 
at, Rain, Snow, Hail, Devaſtation, Peſtilence, 
rthquakes, and ſometimes Groanings, ſhowers 
of Stones and Blood, Portents,Prodigies,Comets, 
and the like; with which men are aftrighted into 
a belief, that there is a heavenly Divine Power. 
The fourth and greateſt cauſe is the Aquability 
of the Motion and Revolution of Heaven, the 
Sun, Moon and Stars, their Diſtinctions, Variety, 
Beauty, Order, the very ſight whereof declares 
IL Fae were not anne oy B 
IPO t there are Gods, Chryſippus proveth thus: 
©) Cie, ibid, (6) If there is ſomething in Nature, which the 


Ind. Ns 
4 21, 
Plat. Mi 
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Mind, Reaſon, Power, and Faculties of Man 
could not make, that which did make it is better 
than Man; but Celeſtial things, and all thoſe, 
whoſe order is Sempiternal, could not be made 
by Man; there is therefore ſomething which 
made them, which is better than Man, and what 
is that but God ? For if there are no Gods, what 
can there be in Nature better than Man? For 
in him only is reaſon; than which nothing is 
more excellent. But for a man to think that 
there is nothing in the World better than bim- 
ſelf, is a fooliſh Arrogance. Therefore there 
: — 9 better, and conſequently there is a 
(c) Zeno more conciſely thus; That which is (c) cic. itid, 
Rational, is better than that which is Irrational; | 
but nothing is better than the World, therefore 
the World is Rational. In like manner may be 
proved that the World is wiſe, that it is happy; 
that it is eternal, for all theſe are better than the 
want of theſe : But there is nothing better than 
the World; whence it followeth that the World 
is God. E : 
' Aga, he argues thus. No part of an in- 
ſenſi ne thing hath Senſe; but the parts of 
the World have Senſe, therefore the World 
hath Senſe. Ys 
He proceedeth to urge this more ſtrictly: No- * 
thing, faith he, that is void of Mind and Reaſon, 
can of it ſelf Generate that which is Animace and 
Rational ; but the World generates animate and 
rational Creatures, therefore the World is ani- 
mate and rational. 500 
Likewiſe, according to his Cuſtom, he con- 
cludeth his Argument with a Similitude: If out 
of an Olive-tree ſhould come harmonious Pipes, 
that made Muſick, you would not doubt, but 
that the Science of Muſick were in the Olive- 
tree. What if a Plain-tree ſhould bear Muſical 
Inſtruments ? You would think there were Mu- 
ſick in thoſe Plain-trees: Why then ſhould we 
not judge the World to be animate and wiſe, that 
produceth out of it ſelf animate and wiſe Crea- 
tures ? | 
| There is nothing beſides the World which 
wanteth nothing, and which is perfect and com- 
pleat in all its Numbers and Parts : For as the co- 
ver, ſaith Chry/ipps, was made for the Shield's 
fake, and the Scabbard for the Sword's ; ſo beſides 
the World, all other things were made for the 
ſake of ſomething elſe. Fruits of the Earth 
were made for living Creatures, living irrational 
Creatures for the uſe of Man, Horſes for Carri- 
age, Oxen for Tillage, Dogs for Hunting and 
Defence; but Man himſelf was made to con- 
template and imitate the World. Not that he is 
at all perfect, but only a part of that which is 
perfect. But the World it ſelf, foruſmuch as it 
comprehendeth all things, neither is there any 
thing which is not in it, is every way perfect. 
What therefore can be wanting to that which is 
beſt > But there is nothing better than the Mind 
and Reaſon, therefore theſe cannot be wanting 
to the World. 288 
Chryſippus addeth this Compariſon : As all 
things are beſt in the moſt per fect and mature 
Creatures, as in a Horſe better than in a Colt, in a 
Dog better than in a Whelp,in a Man better than 
in a Child: So that which is beſt in all the World, 
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but, than the World, nothing is more perfect, 
nothing better than Virtne, therefore the World, 
hath proper Virtues The Nature of Man is not 
perfect; yet in Man there is Virtue, how much 
more then in the World? The World therefore 
hath Virtueg therefore it ĩs wiſe, and conſequent» 


— ˙ a - 


1 


„ Ptur. pl. (% This the notion and apprehenſion men 
Pb. 16. 


have of God, is, firſt, by conceiving the heauty 
of thoſe things which are objected to their eyes, 
for no beautiful thing hath been made by chance 
and adventure, but compoſed and framed by 
ſome ingenĩous and operative art. Now that the 
Heaven 1s beautiful, appeareth by the form, co- 
our, and bigneſs thereof, by the variety alſo of 
Stars diſpoſed therein. Moreover, the World is 
round in manner of à Ball, which figure of all 
others, is principal and moſt per fedt, for it alone 
reſembleth all the parts; for being round it ſelf, 
it hath the parts alſo round. 5 31 "of 
As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, (e) God 
is an Immortal being, rational, perfect, or intel 
Jectual in Beautitude, void of all evil, provident 
over the World, and things in the World, not of 
bumane form, maker of al}, and' as it were fa- 
ther of all; -- * TRE WJ : 
(f) They define God a ſpirit full of intelli- 
gence, of a fiery nature, having no proper form, 
but transforming himſelf into whatſoever he plea- 
ſeth, and reſembling all things. 
We underſtand by God, faith Antipater, a li. 
ving nature or ſubſtance, happy, incorruptible, 
doing good to mankind. All men acknowledge 
the Gods immortal. They who deprive the 
Gods of beneficence, have an imperfect notion of 
them, as they likewiſe, who think they are ſub- 
ject to generation and corruption. | 
g) Yet are there ſome Gods, ſaith Chry/eppus, 
generative and mortal, as well as there are 0- 
thers ingenerate: [The (þ) World, Stars, and 
Earth are Gods, but the ſupreme God is the æ- 
therial mind, Jupiter.] The Sun, Moon, and o- 
ther ſuch like Gods were begotten ; but Zupiter 
is eternal. Other Gods uſe a certain nouriſhment, 
whereby they are maintained equally ; but J- 
Piter and the World after another fort than the 
generated, which ſhall be conſumed by fire. Ju- 
Piter groweth continvally, until ſuch time as all 
things be conſumed in him, death being the ſe- 
paration of the ſoul and body for ſeeing that 
the ſoul of the World never departeth at all, 
but augmenteth continually, until it have con- 
ſumed all the matter within it ſelf, we cannot 
ſay that the World dieth. | 
(i The ſubſtance of God, Zeno affirms to be 
the whole World and Heaven; fo alſo Chry/ippis 
in his 11th of the Gods, and Paſſidoni us in his tirſt 
of the Gods. But Ant ipater in his Seventh of the 
World, affirms his ſubſtance to be aerial. Boerhizs 
in his Book of Nature, faith, the ſubſtance of 
God is the Sphere of fixed Stars. Sometimes they 
call him a nature containing the World, ſome- 
times a nature prod 2 all upon Earth. 
As concerning the zh7 


(e) Laert. 


Cf) Plut. 
uc * 


Pl. con- 
2284 


Ch) Stab, 


Ci) U. 


rd part of the queſtion, 
they affirm, that (&) God is an operative artifi- 
cial fire, methodically ordering and effecting 
the Generation of the World, comprehending 
in himſelf all prolifick reaſon, by which every 
thing is produced according to Fate. . God is a 
Spirit, diffuſed throughthe whole World, haying 


4 


(k) Plut. 


|Cleanthes and Chryſippus dilated more N 5 
; ic, 


more excellent than this adminiſtration. The ſe- 


4 Parr VIE 
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ſeveral denominations, according to the ſeveral 
parts of the matter through which he ſpreadeth, 
and the „ #rvgral effects of his power ſhewn 1). tons 
therein. 'Ih 


ey call him Aja, as ai z, ga, by © 
whom all things are: Zwa, as the Author c 
of Life. Minerva, as dittuſed through the æther; 
Juno, as through the air; Vulcan, as through 
the (m) artificial fire; Neptune, as through the iter 
water; Ceres, as through the Earth. In like man- be ay. 
ner the reſt, of his Names were impoſed with %**%, tho 
reſpect to ſome property. () This place was =_ hea 
firſt diſcourſed upon by Zeno, after whom Vata, 1. 
upon it. . 
(e) By this Providence, the World, and all Cy cr. 
8 the World, were in the beginning con- 
ituted, and are in all time ordered. This diſpu- 
tation they divided into three parts: The firſt, 
from the ſame reaſon that teacheth us there are 
Gods, inferreth, that the World is ordered by 
them, ſeeing that there is nothing higher or 


cond, from that reaſon which teacheth us, that 
all things are ſubjected to an underſtanding na- 
ture, and exquiſitely ordered by it, inferreth, 
that it is generated of animate Principles. The 
third place is derived from admiration of Ccele- 
ſtial and Terteſtrial things. Upon theſe Cicero 
diſcourſeth at large, according to the opinion of 
the Stoicks. 

As to the fourth part of the queſtion in general 
concerning the Gods, that they have a particu- 
lar providential care of mankind, it is manifeſt, 
in that whatſoever is in this World was made for 
the uſe of man, and is conducible thereunto; 
and if for the whole ſpecies,they muſt conſequent- 
ly have the ſame care of particulars, which they 
expreſs by many portents, and all thoſe figns 
whereupon the Art of Divi nat ion depends, there 
was never any great perſon without ſome divine 
inſpiration. But we muſt not argue from hence, 
that if the Corn or Vineyard of any man be hurt 
by a Tempeſt, or Fortune deprive him of any of 
the conveniencies of life, that he to whom this 
hath happened, may be judged to be hated or 
neglected of God. The Gods take care of great 
things, the little they neglect; but to great per- 
ſons all things have always a happy iſſue. 

(p) Chry/ippus in his fourth Book of Providence (3) Ait 

ith, there is nothing more ignorant, nothing ch. 1- 
more ſordid than thoſe perſons, who think, G 
might have been without Ill, For Good and Ill 
being contraries, it is neceſſary that both con- 

{iſt together mutually, ſuſtaining one another, as 
it were by oppoſition. or how could we un- 
derſtand Fuſtice, unleſs there were Injuries ? 
What is Juſtice, but a privation of Injuſtice ? 
How can Fortitude be underſtood, but by oppo- 
ſition to Fear 2 How Continence, but from Intem- 
perance? How Prudence, if there were not Impru- 
dence * Why do not theſe Fools deſire that Truth 
might be without .Fal/hood ? Such are Good and 
Il, Happineſs and Miſery, Grief and Pleaſure; 
one is ty'd to the other, as Plato ſays, by their 
contrary ends, 11 

(a) Here followeth the Queſtion, Whether (0) 4 
that Providence which framed the World and 
Mankind, did make likewiſe thoſe corporeal In- 
firmities and Sickneſſes which Men ſuffer. Chry- 


pus affirmeth, it was not the intent of Nature 
* 5 
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eeth not with the Author of Nature, and Pa- 
fent of all good things; but he having genera- 
ted many great things, moſt apt uſeful, 
other things alſo, incommodious to thoſe which 
he made, were aggenerated together with them, 
coherent to them, made, not by Nature, but 
certain neceſſary conſequence xamt rTapaxoaivincuy. 
As, faith he, when Nature framed the Bodies of 
Men, more ſubtle reaſon and the benefit of the 
World, would have required that the Head 
ſhould have been made of the ſmalleſt and thin 
bones; but this utility would have been follow- 
ed by another extrinſecal inconvenience of grea- 
ter conſequence, that the Head would be too 


blow. Sickneſſes therefore and Diſeaſes are en- 
gendred whilſt health is engendred. In hike man- 
ner, faith he, whilſt Virtus is en in Man, 
by the counſel of Nature, Vices likewiſe are be- 
gotten by contrary affinity. jp) 4 4, 0 


CHAP. XVIII 
Of Nature. 


) Flat. place (a Ext Jupiter, Poſſidoni us placeth Nature. 
wo Laert. 0 N 5 they — underſtand 
that which containeth the World, ſometimes that 
which produceth things upon Earth; both which, 
as we ſaid, is to be underitood of God. For that 
Nature which containeth and preſerveth the 
World, hath perfect ſenſe and reaſon, which 
wer js the Soul of the World, the Mind and 
(3) Le.) Divine Wiſdom. (b) Thus under the term of 
8h, 7.cap. 3. Nature, they comprehend both God and the 
World, affirming that the one cannot be without 
the other, as if Nature were God permeating 
through the World, God the Mind of the World, 
(c) Fut. the World the Body of God. (c) This Chry/ippus 
calleth Common-Nature in diſtinction from par- 
ticular Nature. ; | 
(d) Nature isdefined by Zeno an artificial fire, 
proceeding in the way of Generation, which is 
the fiery ſpirit, the Artiſt of forms; by others, 
a habit receiving motion from it ſelf, according 
to 2 reaſon, and effecting and containing 
thoſe things which ſubſiſt by it, in certain defi- 
nite times, producing all things, from which it 
ſelf is diſtin& by ture, propoling to it ſelt 
theſe two ends, Utility and Pleaſure, as is mani- 
felt from the production of Man. 


wa. i ; 


(4) Len. 


dt. 


n AP.  XSX.; 
Fate. 


. 4 . | 
F _ HE third from Jupiter (according to 
; 1 0 T Poffidonius) is Fate, for Jupiter is bak, 
( They call Fate a concatenation of Cauſes, 
that is, an order and connexion which cannot be 
tranſgreſſed. a 
Fate is a cauſe depending on Laws, and order- 
ing by Laws, or a reaſon by which the World 
MM... 3 
lr. (lee) Fate is, according to Zeno, the motive 
power of matter, mu and ſo, not much 
ffering from Nature and Providence. 


J 
_ 2 — 


(6) flu. 3 
Phil. x, 4 * 
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to make Men obnoxious to Sickneſs : For thisa-ſ @ 


weakly defended , and broken vith the leaſt 


| 


| 
| Canſe unknown and hidden to humane reaſon. 
For ſome things come by Neceſſity, others by 


for whether he do any thing or not, it isappoin- 


Panæti us „ A 5 bo be God. 
(e) Gp defineth FatE a ſpiritual power, 
governin . World orderly; or, (f) a ſempi- 
ternal and indeclinable ſeries and chain of things, 
it ſelf rolling and implicating it ſelf by eternal 
orders of conſequence, of which it is adapted 
and connected; or, as Chry/ippms again in his 
Book of Definitions hath it, (g) the reaſdn of the (2) Stob, 
World, or Law of all things in the World, go- 
verned by Providence; or the reaſon why things 
paſt have been, the preſent are, the future ſhall 
be. For Reaſon, he uſeth Truth, Cauſe, Nature, 
Neceſſity, and other terms, as attributed to the 
lame thing in different reſpeQs. Fate from the 
ſeveral diſtributions thereof, is called Cotho, La- 
ches and" Atropos. Lacheſir, as it diſpenſeth to 
every one, as it were by lot; Atropos, as it is an 
immutable diſpenſation, from all eternity; Co- 
tho, in alluſion to the reſemblance it hath with 
ſpinning and twiſting of Threads. 

Y Neceſſity is a cauſe invincible, moſt vio- (%) Plat. pt. 


lent, and inforcing all things. (i) Fortune is a 1 Piut-yhut, 


29. 


75 Stob. 
Agel. 


— 


Fate, ſome by deliberate Counſe 
tune, ſome by Caſualty, 

(&) But Fate, being a connexion of Cauſes (%) Flut. Phil. 
interlaced and linked orderly, compriſeth alſo 27. 
that cauſe proceedeth from us. "> 

(Y That all things are done by Fate, is aſler- (CI) Laert. 
ted by Zeno in his Book of Fare, and Poſſdoni ia 
in his ſecond Book of Fate, and Boethus in his 
11th of Fate. Which () Chry/ippws proves C) Cic. de 
thus: If there is any motion without a cauſe, Fato. 
then every axiom is not either true or falſe ; for 
that which hath not efficient cauſes, will be nei- 
ther true nor falſe; but every axiom is either true 
or falſe, therefore there is no motion without a 
cauſe. And if fo, then all things that are done, 
are done. by precedent cauſes, and if ſo, all 
things are done by Fate. That all axioms are ei- 
ther true or falſe, Cicero ſaith, he labour'd much 
to-prove, whereby he takes away, Poſſibles, In- 
determinates, and other diſtinctions of the Aca- 
demicks, of which ſee Alcinous, Chap. 26. 
() In anſwer to the ſluggiſh reaſon, if it be (i) cic. de fn. 
your fate to die of this ſichneſs, you ſhall die 
whether you have a Phyſician or no; and if it 
be your fate to recover, you ſhall recover whe- 
ther you have a Phyſician or not. Chryſippus ſaith, 
chat in things ſome are ſimple, ſome conj und. 
Simple is thus, Socrates ſhall die on ſuch a day; 
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ted he ſhopld die on fuch a day. But if it be de- 
ſtin'd thus, Lazzs ſhall have a ſon Oedi plus, it can- 


not be faid, whether he accompany with a wo- 
man or not, for it is a conjurntt thing, arid con- 


atal, as he terms it, becauſe it is deſtin'd that 
Laizs ſhall lye with his wife, and that he ſhall 
ger Oedipus of her. As if we ſhould ſay, io 
ſhall wreſtle at the Olympick Games, and ano- 
ther'ſhonld inferr, then he ſhall wreſtle whether 
he have an adverſary or no, he were miſtaken ; 
for that he ſhall wreſtle is a conjun&' thing, be- 
cauſe there is no wreſtling without an adverſary. 
Thus are refelled all ſophiſms of this kind, (you 
{hall recover whether you have a Phyſician or 
not) for it is no leſs determined by fate that 
you' ſhall have a Phyſician, than that you ſhall 
recover. They are con fatal. | 
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Fus, as an kondnrable Arbitrator,took che middle 
'- - » way betwirt theſe, but inclining moſk ih thoſe 


maintaining that nothing happened without pre- 


therefore Anſwers the former Objection thus: 
If all things are done by Fate, it followeth, that | 


who aflert antecedent Cauſes not perfect nor 


D) Aell. 6. 2. 


" ty.ns Democritus, Heracli tus, Empedotles and Ari- 


ny helps of good art, altho' they are preſſed by 


Thus there being tro r 


Philoſophers; one, That all things are To done 


11 


by Fate, that Fate inferreth a Power of Neceſſi- 


flotle held; the other, That the motions of our 
Souls were voluntary without any Fate : Chryſip- 


who conceive the motions of dur Souls free from 
neceffity. The Antients, who held all things to 
be done by Fate, ſaid, It was by a violence and 
neceſſity; thoſe who were of the contrary Opi- 
nion, denied that Fate had any thing to do 
with our Allent, and that there was no neceſſi- 
ty impoſed upon Aﬀents, They argued thus: | 
It all things are done by Fate, all things are 
done by an antecedent Cauſe; and if Appekite, 
then likewiſe thoſe things which follow Appe- | 
tite, therefore Aſſents alſo. But, if the cauſe 
of Appetite is not in us, neither is the Appetite 
it ſelf in our Power; and if fo, neither thaſe- 
things which are effected by Appetite axe in 


Place, — firſt give it the cauſe and beginning 
of its Precipitation, but afterwards it rolleth 
headlong of it ſelf; not that you make it do ſo 
any longer, but becauſe its Figure, and the Vo- 
lubility. of its form is ſuch. In like Manner, Or- 
der, and Reaſon, and Neceffity, moveth the -be- 
ginnings of Cauſes; but the impetuouſneſs of 
our Thoughts and Minds, and our own Actions, 
are gmded by every Man's private Will and 
Mind.Thence,continueth he, the Pythagoreans ſay, 


Men of their own accord their Ille procure. 


As conceiving that all Ills proceed from them- 
ſelves, and according to their own Appetites, 
when they Sin and Offend, and according to 
their own mind and deſign. 

For this Reaſon he denieth, That we ought 
to ſuffer and hear ſuch wicked, or idle, or noxi- 
ous, or impudent Perſons, who being taken in 
ſome fault and wickedneſs, have recourſe to the 
neceſſity of Fate, as to a Sanctuary, atfirming, 


our Power, and conſequently neither Aﬀents|t'at they have done wickedly, is not to be attri- 


nor Actions are in our Power; whence it fol- 


loweth , that neither Praiſe can be Juſt, nor 


—__ 


Diſpraiſe , nor Honour, nor Puniſhment ; but 


this is falſe, therefore all things are not done by | 


Fate. , 
But Chry/ippus not allowing this neceſſity, yet 


cedent Cauſes, diſtinguiſheth thus. Of Cauſes, 
Faith he, ſome are perfect and principal, others 
aſſiſtant and immediate. When we ſay ,”-al) 
things are done by Fate, fromantecedent Cauſes, 
we underſtand” not the perfect and principal 
Cauſes, but the aſſiſtant and immediate. He 


all things be done by antecedent Cauſes, but 
not by the principal and perfect, but by the 
aſſiſtant and immediate, which tho' they be not 
in our Power, it followeth not, that the Appe- 
tite likewiſe is in our Power. This Argument 
therefore concludes well againſt thoſe who joyn 
Neceſlity with Fare, but ngthing againſt thoſe 


principal. What aſſent is, and how it cometh to 
be in our Power, we have already ſhewn ihe 
Logick. * 

ence it followeth, that (o) notwithſtanding 
that all things are neceſſarily co-atted and &n- 
nected by Fate, with a certain principal Reaſon; 
yet (faith Chryſippus) our Minds ire ſo obnoxi- | 
ous to Fate, as their property and quality is. 
For, if At the firſt by nature they were formed 
ſoundly and profitably, all that Power which 
cometh upon them extrinſecally from Fate, they 
tranſmit eaſily and inoffenſively: But if they are 
Harſh, Ignorant and Rude, not ſupported by a- 


little or no conflict of fatal incommodity, yet by 


Conſequence of things, which is called Fate, be 
by this Reaſon. For it is as it were fatal; and 
conſequent in its kind, that wicked Minds ſhould 
not bs without Sins and Errors, an 2 a 


whereof he bringeth not unappoſite. As, faith! 
he, a rolling Stone, if you: turn it down a-ſteep!] 


buted to their timerity, but to Fate. 


— — 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Not-Bodes „ or Incorporeals ; and firſt of Di- 
cables, © 


Itherto of Bodies ; we come next to the ſe- 
cond place of Phyſick, concerning Not- 
Bodies, or Incorporeals. Incorporeal is that 
which may be, but is not contained in Bodies, 
(a) Of thoſe there are four kinds, Dicibles, Va- 
cuum, Place and Time. . 
Dicible is that which conſiſteth according to 
rational Phantaſie, a. mean betwixt Notion and 
Thing. Of this already in the Logick. 


— — 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Vacuum and Place. 


1 E ſecond Incorporeal is Vacuum, which 
is the Solitude or Vacuity of a Body. In 
the World there is no Vacuum, neither in the 
whole nor in any part: Beyond it there is an in- 
finite Vacuity, into which the World ſhall be 
reſolved. "Of this already in the Chapter con- 
cerning the World. | 
Next is Place: Place is that which is fully oc- 
cupated by the Body; or, as Chryſippws defines 
it, that which is or may be occupated by one or 
more things. Thus it differs from Vacuity, 
which hath no Body, and from Space, which is 
N but in part, as a Veſſel half full of 
Ine. | | a 


their own Unluckineſs, and voluntary Impulſion, 
they ruſh into continual Sins and Errors, which |. 
thing maketh that this natural and neceſſary 


CHAP. XXII. 

5 f Time. 

E of the Incorporeals is Time. Time is, ac. 
+ cording to many of the Stoicks, the motion 

of it ſelf, not of Heaven, and had no beginning 


L Pha VIII 2 ASN 


| of Generation: * Chryfpps auh That Time i is 
the meaſure of Slow neſs or Swiftneſs: Zeno de- 
fined it the interval of Motion, and meaſure of 
Slowneſs and Swiftneſs, according to which, all 
things were and are. 

Poffidenirvs ſaith, That ſome are wholly infinite, 
as all Time; ſome only in part, as the paſt and 
future ; for they are joyned together by the pre- 
ſent. He defined Time the interval of Motion, 
or the meaſure of Swiftneſs and Slowneſs, one 
part of it being preſent, the other future, the 
preſent connected to the future by ſomething 
like a point. It is called by, attributed to 
the leaſt part of Time that falleth under Senſe, 
ſubſiſting according to the difference of paſt 
and future, 


a conſdquent — to the Worlds moilon, 
according to which all things art, and are mo- 
ved, unleſs rather there: be a twofold Time, as 
the Earth, and Sea, and Vacuityg:and Univerſe, 
bare the ſame names with their! parts. And as 
Vacuity is every way infinite, ſo Time is both 
1 age infinite, for the preſent and. future have no 
He likewiſe aſſerts, That no entire pre- 
ſent is Time, for continuous things being divi- 
ded into Infinite, Time likewiſe admitteth of the 
ſame Diviſion; ſo that no Time is properly pre- 
ſent, but ſo called, after a leſs accurate manner. 
The preſent only is ſubſiſtent, unleſs it be un- 
derſtood as of Categorems; as, walking, is attri- 
buted to him that walketh, but not to him that 
fitteth or lieth. Thus much kor the STOICAL 


—— 


Chryſippus ſaith, That Time is the interval of PH LO SO HF: HY. 
Motion, the meaſure of Swiftneſs and Slowneſs, * 
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olian Ci 


both by Nature and Art 


perſevered in his Philoſophy and Opin ONS. 
He was much commended for his Labgri 
neſs, in as much as being poor, he went 


time ſtudied Philoſophy: Hence de 
vreeirans. The Drawer of Vater. 


"3M Areopagites wondring hereat, 
IO ming, which Zeno would not id 
accept. Antigonis gave him 30001. 


the Wind blew back his Cloak, ay 
that he had no Coat; where 

much applauded him, and, as Dem 
wk Mogneſian Yeith;\betdWReg"! 9 0 
«nr con a.) Antigone, who was his 
3 why he drew Water, he anſwer d, Bo 


* 


* A 


Leert. * Leanthes was of Aſſes an 
| ty ( fortified, as. 8225 deſcribes 


to the Gardens to draw Water, and i 1 Day 


tted him 
him to 


ne. On 
a time leading ſome young Men to n SpeQacle 


Je de re fare, ith hg 
ri us the]. e fot bis 
[ of 


ask d him I pf pon abard iN Nike 
ly draw 


HO brought! in \ hik Sd before all 118 Dicipies 
ſaying, Ceantbes, if he would, could. mul ntai n a- 


not her Cleanthes; bat they who have wherewithal 


Sen of Phani ar. He firſt ac _ mai ntuin themſelves, toould be upp i others; 
| cording to Antiſibenes a Wreſtler, ' and com- Pudy Philo/aphy y nothing the more Hligently. 
ing to Athens,. baving no more than four Heh ce Cleant 


ut dull and flow. 
He uſed to write the Dictates of Zeno in Shells, 


was his Auditor 19 
For theſe Reaſons, tho? Zeno had many other 


as called{ertinent: voy” yet he ſucceeded. him i in the 


School. 


. 0 * 8 
* 1. 4 00 5 10 


Bein \ Being cited to the Gotirt to give ag Account ee eee — 1 
lived, Being" ſo HealthFuf a eee e T5. 5 
Boy produced the Gardner, uo whom hel CA p. xt 
drew Water, and a oman, r whom hef  .- * 4 
ground Meal, to Witneſs hom he ſubſiſted. Hi Apotbrliegms. 2 3 


took it paint, and being called Aſs 
mmſperes, he only co ber 505 burthen. ; 


erg Hes bln _ e 23 Ti Limerous, 
e. 
5 5 ek 8 Henry 


He often chid cel po. 1 * "which 


7 Was N a ſecand Hercules, 
Drachms, he applied kimſelf firſt to Crates, He was very Laborious, * | 
then to Zeno, whom he heard conſt 108 and WES: 
and the ay org, Oxen, for want of a 
boriouſ-|Money to buy Paper. 585 
y Night years. | 
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00 1 Fello w-Diſciples n him, he (4) Laerts 
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/ Water? Dol not alſo of oF water N Gen Ne h Fl. 

. Aries z om, 1 he do you .- 1 +; 

ad 12, nd all for the ſake 180 or 2 8, ala rs 40 9h ed . 

| J bees 2 12 Ry bring him{F, Sis hai 1 * ot 
an Obolus gained by his Labour. "Upon a time ; 
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Pazr VI 


Ton Diſcourſe, ſaith he,with 9 Man that is not Ll. 0 
| his W 
* e,, 2 
62 id, 
b) anthes bad thoſe who came- to hear, 


0 


lib. 2. L 


( Stab. Ser. 
116. 
(4) Ser. 126. 


(e) Ser. 210. 


(f) Ser. 12. (J) Being demanded Why amo 


Cic. de Fi- 


he intend to do that which he ſweareth, 
he do it not, he ſwearetn truly; if he intended it}. 


rn — — — 


To one that Maid Mak [ans abrogated the Of- 2 . Big ny ay 
7 ) To one that asked him, how a Man — Ser, 1, 
be Kich, he anſwered, by _ Poor in De 


fices of Life; Pea 


ce, faith he, diſpraiſe him not, 
for tho! he takeaway, 


Offices: in Diſcourſe; he 
commends them in his Actlons; To whom 775 
ceſilaus ſaying, I cannot endure; Flattery; 1 do 
_ Flarter, replies Clganthes, when 1 9, 
you ſpeak one thing und do another. 

970 o one that asked what he ſhould teach 
his Son; he anſwer d in the words of Elera, | 
Prace, peace, alittle Step. 

A Lacedemonian ſaying; that Labour was 


good, he laughed, anſwering, | 


— — — 


” thou ieee, Rave or cone. + * 


Soſyt 7 

told him h IT 

him; außer 1 75 
bebold anconcernad Backhus ot Hercules deride 
by the Poets, and be angry at a little word a- 
gainſt my ſelf. 


& 


d the 


Holdin , accortling to Zeno, that the mind 


may bediſcerned in the Countenance, ſome'mer- 4 * 
ry young Men brought an effeminate Youth to 


him ruſtically Cloathed, defiring his Opini- 
on of that Man's Diſpoſition. He bad him de- 
part, which the other going to do, ſneezed; 


Cleanthes preſently cried out, IThave found: out 
the Man, he is Effeminate,. 
To one that was all alone talking to himſelf, 


To one that repr 
would be gone, ſalth he, 
Jan in Health, fit 10 
chuſe 


im with 


but toben I con 
Write and St. 


him, to fancy Pleaſure painted in a, Tablet, 
richly habited and adorned, fitting ona Throne, 


not changing his Countenance; on here 1 


rcks to Lutes, that - = 


„ „ 
-| — „ * 


the Virtues ſtanding about her, aß her Hand- 
mls doin loing nothing elſe but wait on her Com- 


cied 4 a Picture) to bid her take heed of — 

r thin . that may offend the 

8 rc of Men, or any thing that may occaſion}; - 
rief. 


(c) He ſaid, Wholverer ſweareth at the ſame 
time ſweareth truly, or forſweareth himſelf: iff. 
.tho* 


not, he is forſworn. | 
(4) One obſervin bin filent,Gaid to bim, why] 5 
do you hold your Lx is 9 to talk to ä 
Friends; It zs indeed er Cleanthes,, bur' . 
the more "Pleaſant it 7 The, more we ought to. al-\ 
” 555 . Freedom of (4 NE Mt ain Nel 5 
e) He ſaid, That or en ; 
from Beaſts in their Fig ft . 


ahh her 3p . 
ents, when there were fewent Philoſoph | 
were more Eminent” than at r-this time 


= 


pering in her Far (if itcan be fan- 's 


2 
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ſwer'd, 


„ ana ce thine 


6363 


[H 


Jo Erillus. 
of 


\ 


E left behind him ( faith Laertivs ) theſe 
„ 7 Books. 


_ Of the 


— — 


C H A . III. 
His Writings. 


Time. 
* s Philo 


77 


92 hg 


Jo Democritus. 
To Ariſtarchus. 


9 3. 


petite 2. 


right Con * 
Of Gratitu 
Protreptick. 
Of Virtues. 
Ingenuity. 
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Speech 3. 
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Irn 
TIE lived according to Laertius 80 ears, ac- 
H cording to Lucian, 99. The occaſion of 
his Death this, being troubled with a ſoreneſs 
of his Gums (Stobeus ſaith, an Ulcer under his 
Tongue) he was emoyned by the Phyſicians to 


1 \ ILY RIES 4 


"hes 11 
— 


COAPRYSIPPIU'S. > 


then they told him he might eat again, but he 
would not, ſaying, he Was now gone a great 


faft two days; which he did; and was well; 


way on his Journey; (a) would you bave me, ſaith (0) Stab. 

5 paſt over the reateft part of my Life, 

return back again, and begin it ';eoby ? (b) Ha- (CY) Terre. 

ving faſted two days more, he ern ROE 
8 Simplici us Lach, he bs an : ſtatue c In Fpiften 

of Cleanthes in Aſſus, an example of the magni- 

ficence of the Roman Senate, dedicated to his 

Honour. a. K 1 17 
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Hey ſippus was of Soll, (a City of G- 
licid, afterwards called Pomperopolts) 


( , his Father was of Tarts, ) named 

Apollonius, or, as Suidas, Apotlonides, 
who came and lived at Soli, which perhaps 
gave Laertius, and from him Sidas, occaſion 


ar ſic. 6Þ | 

He firſt exerciſed in the Hippodrome. Hecaton 
faith, that having waſted his -Patrimony in the 
King's ſervice, he applyed himſelf to Philoſophy. 
Coming to Athens, he heard, as ſome affirm, 
Zenogor rather (as Diocies and others) Cleanthbes, 
from whom whillt he was yet alive he diſſented. 
He wes an eminent Philoſopher, Ingenions and 


it, often ſaying, % W 


Of happineſs in all aw Med, Wy 
But in Cleanthes; there Sa. 'd. 


He was ſo famous for Dialettiaꝶ, that it was a 
common ſpeech, If the Gods-themſelves would 
5 0 Dialettick, they would make uſe only of the 

ry/ippean. But he more was plentiful in mat- 
ter, than free in expreſſion. © n. 

He was infinitely ſtudious and induſtrious, as 
appeareth from the multitude of his Books. An 
old Woman that waited: on him faid, that he 
wrote every day 500 Paragraphs. _ 

When any queſtion'd him in private, he an- 
{wer'd meekly and freely; but as ſoon as any 


1. , 
Re 9 came, he grew eager and litigious, ſay- 


„ wa ARC, 


to doubt whether Chryſeppus himſelf wete not of 
» 4 | | * } 


Acute in every thing; ſo that in moſt opinions he 
differ d from Zeno and Cleanthes, to whom he} 
would only ſay, tell me the Dodlrines, and let me | 
alone for Proofs, If at any time he croſſed Ce- 
enthes in diſpute, he was afterwards ſorry for 


—_— * A — 


i Brother, there bangs a cloud before your Eyes; 
! Caſt quite away this madneſs, and be yl /e. 


Mende drunk at Feaſts, he lay very ſtill, only 
ak his Legs ; whereupon his Woman ſaid, 
Chry{ippus's legs only are drunk. i 
; He had ſo good an opinion of himſelf, that to 
ne who asked him to whom he ſhould com- 
mend his Son, he anſwered, To ne; f. A I 
knew any better, TI would bear Philoſophy 9 im 
my ſelf :,Whence it was ſaid of him, 

1 os | 


Hers inſpir diy Jove, Heli if 
Ihe raft like ſhadows mou. 


As allo that, eien \ : W. 1 
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Had not Chryſippus been, 
No Stoa toe had ſce. 
f SC $21 108 | | t 
; Arceſilausand Lacydes(as Sation ſaith) coming Last. 
into — Academy, he ſtudied Philoſophy with 
them, whence he diſputed. againſt Cuſtom, and 
for Cuſtom, and of Magnitude and Multitude, 
uſing the arguments of the Academrcks. 

(b) He was a great deſpiſer of Honours, for of ( Laxe. 
all his Writings, he Dedicates none to any King. 
(e) He was content with little, for (d) he lived (c) Sb. 
without any other attendants than one old W- (4) Lat, 
man; and when Prolomy wrote to Cleanthes, de- 
firing he would come to him, or ſend Tome one 
of his Diſciples, Sphærus went, but Chryſippus 
refuſed. 4 

Having ſent for Ariſtocreon and Philocrates, 
his ſiſters ſons, he firſt taught in the Lyceamin 
the open Air, as Demetrius writes, : 
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@ Ser. 48. 


(e) Ser. 71. 


(did. 


(2) Bid. 


(b) Ser. 116. 


() Ser. 151. 


Y Ser. 249. 


— — — — — — — nung . 
24 Id N18 LA ie 04 Nen ; 
Ar Il The firſt Order of the Logical place of 
Able. (>) IS "0 HE 1 1. * I 2 | things. i 
n x Sec tn eh 34 un Go 
w RO > 
n enn Of not-fumple Axioms 1. 
L. (2) TJ? one that blamed him for not hearing | Of — to Athenades 2. 
f I. Aviſto as many did; If I ſhould follow Negatives, to Ariſtagoras 3. 
many, ſaith he, Iſhould not ſtudy Philoſophy. }f Caragorentichr, to Athenodorus x: 
Toa Dialc&ick aſſaulting Cleanthes with So- Of things ſpoken by Soation, 0 The. 
phiſms : Leave, ſaith he, droerting an aged Per- | 2 7 e 
ſon from ſerious things; propound thoſe to us Of beſt Axioms, to Dion 3. 
9 as Homes One . of Of Indefinites 4. 
(b) He ſaid, meditation is the fountain of 


diſcourſe, be 
(c) Stob. Ser. (c) He ſaid, drunkenneſs is a leſſer madneſs. | : 


d) He ſaid, a wiſe man grieveth, but is not 
= 55 his mind yieſds not to it. 

o one that ſaid to him, Your friend re- 
vileth you behind your hack! Blame him not, 
ir ww or he Night do it before my Fate. | 

(f) Toa wicked man that caſt many aſperfi- 
ons upon him: Tou have done well, ſaith he, 
not to omit any thing that is in your ſelf. | 


(g) Being told that ſome ſpoke ill of him; I 
# no matter, faith he, Iwill live ſo, that they 


ſhall not be believed. | 


() He ſaid, there is a difference between 
{wearing true, and {wearing truly; and betwixt 
ſwearing falſe, and forſwearing. That which is 
ſworn, at the time that it is ſworn, muſt neceſſari- 
ly be either true or falſe, ſeeing that the form of 
ſwearing is an Axiom: But he that ſweareth, at 
the ſame time that he ſweareth, is not neceſſarily 
perjur'd, or ſweareth true, becauſe the time is not 
yet arrived that-muſt determine his Oath. For as 
a man is ſaid fo have covenanted truly or falſly, 
not when the covenant is made, but when the 
time whereby it is limited is come : So a manis 
ſaid to ſwear truly or falſly, when the time 
c_ wherein he promiſed to make good his 
oath. _ \ BS 4 

(i) Being demanded why he did not undertake 

the government of the Commonwealth; Becauſe, 

ſaith he, If I govern ill, I ſhall diſpleaſe the 

Gods ; if well, the People. | 

(&) He ſaid, he who hatharrived at perfection, 
diſchargeth all offices,jomiting none, yet his life 
is not happy, for Beatitude is a poſt-acceſſion 


thereto, when as the mean actions acquire a 


conſtancy, habit, and peculiar confirmation. 


1 . 
1 r 


» 


—_ 


CHAP. III. | 


fo His Writings. 


Bra faith Laertizes, his Writings were 
very celebrious, we ſhall give an account of 
them digeſted according to their ſubjects: They 
were theſe, o | 


: _Of the Logical place, Theſes. 
Z.. Sq 
Ph: ls/ophick Commentaries. 
Drzalettick definitions, to Metrodorus, 6. 
Of Draleftick names, to Zeno 1. 
Dialecticꝶ art, 10 Aragon = 


— " . 
HR TS I:P{PU.S;: 
* — 4 ad G X 6 Þ a * v\ 


Of perfett Axiome 2 


4 Of true disjund, to Gorgippides x 


| Of Percocet on 4 


— — 


Bb 07 Categorems, to Metrodorus x5 


* 
* 


To Paſylus, of Categorems 4 


of: Aſfimilation, to Steſagoras 2 
F Appellatives 2 | 


8 Of fingular and plural expreſſions 6 


Of the anomaly of Words, to Dion 4 


Morde, to Dionyſius 1 


Of connex Probables, to Dioſcorides 4. 


” 


of — ſpoken according to Time 2 
The ſecond Order. 


Of true connex, to Gorgippides 4 

Droiſion, to Gorgippides 1 

Of Conſequents 1 

Of 1 which is for three, to Gorgip- 
ides 1 8 

Of Poffibles, to Clitus a 

Of Sigmificetions, againſt Philo 1 


What are falſe _ 
The 'third Order. 
Of Precepts 2 


Interrogations 2 


itome of Interrogation and Perconta- 

an; 
Epitome of Anſwers 1 
Of Queſtion 2 
Anſwer 4. 


The fourth Order; 


right and ſupine, to Philarchus r 
Of Conjundlions, to Apollonides 1 


The fifth Order, 


Of the five caſes 1 
Of 2 de fined according to the 
Jed 1 | 


Of the Logical place concerning words, 
and their reaſons: The firſt Order. 


Of Words, to Soligenes and Alexander 5 


Of Sorites pertaining to voice 3 
Of Soleciſms, to Dionyſius 1 
Of unuſual ſpeech 1 


The ſecond Order. 


Of the elements of ſpeech 5 
Of the ſyntax of things ſaid 4. 
f the ſyntax and elements of ſpeech, to 
Philip 3 of 


— — — — 0 : 
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— 


FAKT VIII. 
Of Nordlividente 2. 
95 Amphibolies, to Apollas 4. 
Yf 
of 


O Logical place concerning Reaſons 


The Art of Reaſons and Moods, to 


| Againſt Philo's Book of Moods, to Ti- 


puri. | 
_ . Corncident Reaſons as to the Medium 3. 


ppurious. | oy 
0 Aminivs's Di sjunctions 1. 


f Hypotheſes, to Meleager 3. 


| 
The third Order. 
Mor- Moien 2. | 


Tropical Amphiboltes 1. | 
Connex Tropical Amphibolies 2. 
Upon Panthcedus, of Amphibolties 2. 
Introduttion to Amphiboly 5. 
22 of Amphzbolies, to Epicrates 1. 
nne to the Introduttion of Anpbibo- 


BOS 2. 
and Moods : The firſt Order. 


Dioſcorides 5. 
o Reaſons 3. 
Vibe Compoſition of Moods, to Steſago- 
Tas 2. OP. 
Campari ſon of Tropical Axioms 1. 
of reciprocal Reaſons and Connex 1. 
o Agatho, or of ſequent Problems 1. 
Of l to Ariſtagoras 1. 


9 


SI, 
Againſt thoſe who oppoſe that the ſame | 
_ - Reaſon may 77 aced in Syllogiſtiok | 


and not Syllogiftick Moods 2. 
yllogrſms 3. 


moſtratus 1. 


Logical Conjunfs, to Timocrates, and 


ilomathes. 


Upon Reaſon and Moods 1. 
© Theſecond Order. 


Of concluſroe wares to Zeno 1. 
Of firſt indemonſtrable Syllogi ſms, to Te- 
no I. 


Of Reduction of Syllogiſms 1. 


& Redundant Syllogiſms, to Paſylus 2. 


eorems of Solectiſms 1. 
Sy/logiſtick Introduttions, to Zeno 1. 
Introduttions to Moods to Zeno 3. 


Of e falſe in Figure 5. 
demonſtrables 1. 
Tropical Queſtions to Zeno and Philo- 
mathes (uſpected tobe ſpuriows ) 1. 
IT ̃ be third Order. 
Of Coincident Reaſons, to Athenades I. 


Hypothetick Reaſons in Law, to Melea- 
ger I, 1 


acing the ſame Reaſon in ae 


fie elements of 1 tech, to Nicias 1. 
Relative ſpeech. e | 


Againſt theſe who oppoſe the Redultion 


 Syllogiſtick Reaſons by Reduction in In-. 


II therick Reaſons of Theorems 2. 


DO Introduction to the lying. 


Hypothetick Reaſons for Introduflion 2. 


Solution of tiedylius's Hypot beticꝶs 2. 
Solution of Alexander“: Haalerial- 3. 
PUTIOUS. . 8 
"Bxpdſtions, to Leodamas 2. 
++)» The fifth Order: 
Regſon, ro 
Ariſtocreon 1. BY 


Lying Reaſons to the Introduction 12 
Of the lying Reaſon, to Ariſtocreon 6. 


The ſixth Order. 
Asgainſt thoſe who think true and falſe 


are one, I. 
Againſt thoſe who diſſolve the lying Rea- 
ſon by Diſtindlion 2. 


. Demonſtration, that Infinites ate not t0 


be divided 1. | 
Upon that which hath been ſaid againſt 
the Droifions of Infinttes,to Paſyllus 3. 


Solutions according to the Ancients, to 
Dioſcorides . * 


_ Of the Solution of the lying Reaſon, to 


Ariſtocreon 3. CIR 
Solution of Hedylſus e Hypotheticks, to 
Ariſtocreon and Apollas. 


The ſeventh Order. 


ainſt thoſe who ſay the lying' Reaſon 
ath falſe Sumptions 1. 
Of the Negative, to Ariſtocreon 2. 
Negative Reaſons, to Gymnaſias 1. 
Of the diminutive Reaſon, to S eſago- 


ras 2. N 
Of opintonative and quieſcent Reaſons, 
' toQretor 2. "IS | 
Of the veiled Reaſon, to Ariſtobulus 2. 


Of the occult Reaſon, to Athenades 1. 


The eighth Order. 


; © Nullity, zo Menecrates 8. 


Reaſons conſiſting of Indefunite and 
Definite, toPaſylins 2. 


WD Of the Nullity, 70 Epicrates "> 


The ninth Order. I 


Of Sopbiſms, to Heraclides and Pollis 2. 

Of inſoluble Dialectict Reaſons, to Dioſ- 
corides 5. 

Againſt Arcefilaus's method,toSpherus 1. 


The tenth Order. Us" | 


. Againſt Cuſtom, to Metrodorus 6; 


Of the Logical place beſides thete four 
differences, there are diſperſed, not 
containing in the Body of Logical 


Queſtions, 39 . EE 6 


Of the Erhic# place, for Direction of 
moral * 222 ug .. 
Deſcription of Speech, to Theoporus 1. 

Moral Iheſes x. RE N 
| Proba- 
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Philomathes 3. 
Definitions of ciuil Perſons, 10 Metro- 


dorus 2. 


Definitions of wicked Perſone, to Me- 2 


1 Demonſtration, that Pleaſure is not 


trodorus 2 


De init ion of mean Perſons, to Metro- | 


dorus 2. 
General Definitions, to n ; A 
Definitions of other Arte 2%, Metrodo- 
rus 2, 


The fea 65. cy 
Of Things like, to Atiſtacles 3. 


of Definitions, to engen 7. N 


The third Order. 


of things not rightly 0⁵ efted againſt De- 
finitions, to Laodomas 7. 


*. Probables for De ſinitions, to Dieſcorides. 


Of Species and Genus, to Gorgippides 2. 
0 2 — ſions 1. 
Contraries, to Dionyſſus 2. 
robables for Diviſions, Genus s and 
- Spectes. 
ontrart CST. 


The fourth Order, 


of E ae to Diocles 6. 
1 Erymologicks, to Diocles 4. 


The fifth Order. | | 


* 
* kt 
S 


3 Of. Proverbe, to * 2. 


Of Poems, to Philomathes 1. 
How Poems muſt be heard 2. 
Againſt Criticks, to Diodorus 1. 


Of the Moral place of commoh Speech- | - 


es, according to Arts and Virtue : 
The firſt Order. 
"Againſt Reſeriptions, to Timonax 1. 
| How we think and ſpeak Singulars 1. 
Of Notions, to Laodamus 2. 
Suſpition, to Pythonax 2. 
ion that a wiſe Man doth not 
nionate 1. 
— bats and Science, and Leno: 
he 
Of Speech 2. 


_ Of thewſe of Speech, roLeptines., 


The ſecond Order. 


That the Ancients approved Dialeflick 
uit h Demonſtration, to Zeno 2. 
Dialeclict, to Ariſtocreon 4. 
pon the 8 againſt Dialeftick 3, 
Of Rhezorick, to Dioſcorides 4. 


The third Order. 


of Habitude, to Cleon * 

Of Art and Sloth, to Ariſtocreon 4, 
Vibe differences in Virtues,to Diodorus. 
What Virtuesare 1. | 

Of Virtues, to Pollis. 


3 „ —_— 


Probable | . Sumptions ons far Dodliri nes, to 


—— 


| 


e t)Of Things not ex e in themſelves. (t) Ach rj 
F 8 )Ofnds. ” wits” Dust 
h) Of Ends. dx. | N 
() ae, | Ap. 
(k) 97 oY "YEE | ch) Laen ia 
(1) Of Lroes, u reof Plutarch cites the Pl. Rep. 
3 0 4th Book. A. iN, y, G. en. m 
N m) at Zeno u/ec ames pr 
(n) Of Juſtice, 1. Arſt 2 by (Pam 
Laertius. PR 
5 00 220 Liſe and Tranſattion. (Par 
wie? 632 ces. ay 
| . Demonſtration of Juſtice. (0) Laer. 
©, (1)Proirgptichs. 8 — 
(Cle End. 15 0 51 
. (t) r Gr — 
(u 975 Pe * of « a Judge de com 
(x) 0 266 BA ( . 
i 1) of Hobie N 1 
| Plut.repuþ 
ie Phyſick belong theſe. 
30 P. l | 31. Laert 
the Soul, the 120 Book. cited by ( 82 
1 * 5 cer 
(b) Of Providence, "rhe firſt Book cited. Bu 


- of the. Moral place concerning ; Good 
and Ill: The tirſt Order. 


Of Honeſty and Pleaſure, to Ariſtocre- 


on 10. 


Ihe chief end 4. 
Demon . that Pleaſure is not 


'* df cheſs whe ave faid freuen 


Thus coactacies the Prenth Book of Laertius; 3 

and ho ſ eeth not that the laſt of theſe Titles is 
defedtiye, * moreover. that the reſt of the 
Orders, concerning this place of Good and I, 
(whereof . this is but the he! are wanting, 
Doubtleſs the end of this Book is Imperfect, and 
wanteth, if not, the Lives of any Stoical Phi- 
loſophers, who ſucceeded Cheyſippus. (where- 
of he mentions Zeno, and others elſewhere yet 
fat leaſt a conſiderable part. of his Catalogue, 
containing the reſt of his Ethic VVritings, and, 
all his Phyfek many of which are. elſewhere 
cited even by Laertius himſelf, which as the 
learned Caſauben had obſerved, ne would not 
have aſcribed to Laertizs's neglect that Chry/ip- 
Pius s Book of Laws is not mentioned. Of his 
Ethick, VVritings, * thoſe here named, 
were Kn A 


| - 


ö 
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0 Lane a) Ael. 140 
0 2 to the Cuudraton fi ) ates 6 


"Things, Goad or Il. | ©) Deip cl 
c) Of Honeſt... ni 


6% Gen 3 Athen. Iv 
(ce) Of Things expeti 72 in themſelves. oh 


9 Of.the Gade. 
n 


pu Bot ofthe aue, Os 
INS ) Of the FÞb:loſop e Ancients. (e) Plu. 
g) In Calummation of the Senſesa Ob 


8 Of Jupiter. 8 1 Plur.repdþ 
(i) Of Nature. 0 Pla reþ 


Lon d) Flut. cb 


C Phyſical Theſes. cho 
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Parr VIII. CC H R 18 


| . | 1 \ 
I'PP US$ 
— 


(1) Of Subſtance, © | 


The Number of all his Writings, according 
to Laertius, was 705. He wrote ſo much, that 
he had often Pon? to Treat upon the ſame 
Subject, and ſetting down whatſoever came into 
his Mind, he often corrected and enlarged it by 
the Teſtimonies of others;whence having in on 
Book inſerted all ond 42 ws Medea, one havin 
the Book in his hand, anſwer'd another, that 
asked him what Book it was, It is Oryſipus s 
Medea. And Apollodorus the Athenian, in his Col- 
1eQtion of Doctrine, aſſerting, that Epicurus had 
written many Books upon his on Strength, 
without uſing the Teſtimonies of others, and that 
he therein far exceed ſispus, adds theſe 
words; For if a Man ſbauld take out of Chrylip- 
E Writings, all that belongs to other Men, 
e would leave the Paper blank. 

Seneca gives this Cenſure of him: (2) He is 
moſt Subtile and Acute, penetrating into the 
depth of Truth. He ſpeaks to the thing that is 
to be done, and uſeth no- more words than are 
., neceſſary to the underſtanding thereof; but adds, 
Jer. deBe-that his (r) Acuteneſs being too fine, is many 
times blunted, and retorted upon it ſelf; even 
when he ſeems to have done ſomething, he only 
pricks, not pierceth. 

[) Laert. (/) Some thereare who inveigh againſt him, 


(4) De Benef. 
1.3 


to be ſpoken, as in his Commentary of the Ancient 


and Juno, is obſcenely feigned, delivering that 
in 600. Paragraphs, which the moſt impudent 
Perſon would not have committed to Writing ; 
for, ſay they, he hath related the Story moſt 
unhandſomely ; and tho he prais'd it — 2 
yet it becometh Curtezans rather than Gods. 
Moreover, what he faith of thoſe that writ. 
of Tables, is falſe, not to be found in Polemo, 
_ = crates, nor Antigonus, but forged by 
elf. | | 
In his Book of Commonwealth, he allows Mar- 
Tlage with the Mother and a Daughter, and re- 
peats the ſame in the beginning of his Book, Con- 
cerning Things expetibli in themſelves. { 
In his third Book of Fuſtice, 8 to a 
thouſand Paragraphs, he adviſed to feed upon 


. 


the very Dead. 


2 — 
* 


as one that wrote many obſcene Things, not fit | him. : ; : 
As to his Perſon, he was very little, ſaith La- 
Phy/iologiſts ; what he writes concerning Fuprter| 


In his ſecond Book of Life and Tranſattion,he 


(m) Of Motion. affirmeth A wiſe Man ought to take care to pro- 
(n) Phyſical ueſt ions, the third Boat vide himfelf Food ; but to what end muſt he 

cited provide himſelf Food? For Livelihood? Life is 
(0) Of Vacuity: an indifferent. For Pleaſure ? Pleaſure alſo is 
(p) Epiſiles. indifferent. For Virtue ?That is Se/fſuficrent for 


Beatitude. Such kinds of Acquiſition of Wealth 
are very Ridiculous.If they proceed from aKing, 
there is a neceſſity of complying with him; i 
from a Friend, that Friendſhip is Venial ; if 
from Wiſdom, that Wiſdom is mercenary. For 
theſe things; Pick Laertius, ſome have mveigh'd 
againſt him. | 


— — 


CHAP. IV. 
His Death. 


H E died, according to Apolladorus, in the 


143d Olympaid, (to ſupply Laertias, in 
whom the centenary Number is wanting by Sui- 
das) having lived 73 years. p 
The manner of his Death is differently rela- 
ted; Hermi ppus affirms, That being in the Odæ- 
um (a kind of publick Theatre at Athene) his 
Diſciples called him away to Sacrifice, and there- 
upon taking a draught of Wine he was imme- 
duately ſeized by a Vertigo, of which at the end 
of five days he died. Others report, he died of 
exceſſive Laughter : — Aſs eat Figs, he bid 
his Woman offer it ſome Wine, and thereat fell 
into ſuch extremity of Laughter, that it killed 


ertius, as appeareth, by his Statue in the Cera- 
mick, which is almoſt hid by the Horſe that 
ſtands next it, whence Carneades called him 
zeros, bid by a Horſe. The Poſture of this 
Statue, Czcero ſaith, was Sitting, and ſtretching 
forth his Hand. Pauſanizs ſaith, It was ſetup in 
n called Prolomæan from the Foun- 
der, r from the Forum. 

Laertius reckons four more of this Name. 
The Firſt, a Phyſician, to whom Eraſiſtratus 


acknowledgeth himſelf beholding for many. - 


things. | 

The ſecond, his Son, Phyſician to Prolomy, 
who, upon the Calumnies of ſome that maligned 
him, was publickly puniſhed and beaten with 
Rods, "Iv 

The Dre, Diſciple to Era/iſtratus. 

| The fourth, a Writer of Georgicks. 


a. 
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duda. N O was of Tarſie, or according to] Succeſſor in the School. (5) He wrote few Books, C Laert. vit. 
. 8 others, of & don, his Father named Dzo/- | but left behind him many Diſciples. Zen. 
corides. He was Diſciple to Cryſippus, and his | | 
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| 4 4) Laert, , 
Dies (a) I) 
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5106 
IOGENES was born at Se- 

leucta, he was Sirnamed the Baby- 
lonian, from the Vicinity of that 
lace, He was Diſciple of Chyy- 
ſippus, and is ſtiled by Czcero an eminent and ſe- 

(b) De ine 3. rious Stoick. (b) Seneca relatesf That dif 

38. 


courfing earneſtly concerning er, a foo- 
liſh Young Man ſtanding by, ſpat in his Face, 


EN ES. 


which he took meekly and diſcreetly, ſaying, 1 © 

am not Angry, but am in doubt whether I ought © 
to be ſo or not. He was one of the three that 
was ſent from Athens on Embaſſy to Rome; of 
which already in the Life of Carneadet, who 
learn'd , Dialectick of him. Gcero ſaith, he li- 
ved to a great Age. Amongſt other things, he 
wrote a Treatiſe of Divination. 


ANTIPATER 


C4) Laert. (a) NTIPATER was of Sidon, 
(6) De Office | Diſciple to () Diogenes the Ba- 
3· IV byloman, Cicero calls him a moſt 

acute Perſon ; Seneca, one of the 


Cc) Plat. ds great Authors of the Stoical Sect. (c) He 
2 dleclined to diſpute with Carneades, but filled 


was Called xanejBles, The clamorous Penman. 
(4) He diſputed much againſt thoſe who aſſerted (4) Ci. 4. 
nothing. Beſides other things, he writ two #4 4 
Books of Pipi nation. e) Cicero at the latter ci A 
end of his ſecond Book of Offices, ſaith, he Din. 1.1, 


„ 


his Books with Confutations of him, whence he 


” was lately dead at Athens. 


(a) Strab, I. (a) ANMTIUS was of Rhodes, his 
4. Anceſtors eminent for Martial Af. 
(b) Cic. de fairs and Exerciſes. He was (5) 
Ives, BA a. Diſciple to Anti pater, intimate 
(c) Plut.Apoph, Friend to (c) P. Scipio Africanus, whom he ac- 

companied in his Journey to Alexandria. Creera 
(4) Acad. Q. calls him, (d) AtWoſt Prince of the Stoicks, a 
4 Perſon extreamly Ingenious and Grave, 'worthy 
the familiarity of Scipio and Lælius. 


Cic. Tuſc.quaſt; * | 
45. 1. very where he calleth, Divine, moſt Wiſe, moſt 


E Holy, the Homer of Philoſopbers. But his 


Opinion of the Immortality of the Soul, he 


approved not, arguing thus; Whatſoever 
is generated, dieth; but Souls are genera- 
ted, as is manifeſt from the likeneſs of 
thoſe that are begotten, to their Parents, not 


B A. 


He was a great Admirer of Plato, whom e- ſuch Art, but only that he doubted it. 


. | EN —— — 
only. in Body, but in Diſpoſition. His other 
Argument was, There is nothing that is grieved 
or pained, but is ſubject to be Sick; whatſoe- 
ver is ſubject to Sickneſs, is likewiſe ſubject to 
Death; Souls are ſubje& to Grief, therefore 
they are ſubjett to Death. 0 a 

He alone rejected Aſtrological PrediQtions, cis. de dun 
and receded from the Sroicks, as to Divi nation; lib. . 
yet would not poſitively athrm there was 1 


He wrote three Books of Ofices, much com- 
mended by Ciceros. ; 
Lipfis Conjectures he died old, becauſe G- 
cero affirmeth out of Paſſdonius, that he lived 
oP Years after he had written his Books of 
Onces, 


0SIDONIUS. was born at Apamea 
in Syria. He lived at Rhodes, and 


Strab. lib, 14. 


ONIUS 
ſeriouſly and „ ee upon this Subject, as he 
lay in his Bed, That nothing is good, but what is 


there managed civil Affairs, and taught 
| Philoſophy. Pompey in his return from 
Cic. Tuſ. qu. I. Syria, went to Rhodes purpoſely to hear him, 
2. and coming to his oor torbad the Hictor to 

knock, as was the Cuſtom but he (ſaith Plimy) 
to whom the Eaſt and Weſf had ſubmitted; him- 
ſelf ſubmitted his Faſcrrãt this Gate. But un- 
2 AJerſtanding. that he was very Sick of a great 
Pain in his Joynts, he reſolved only to give him 

a vilit. At his firſt Coming and Salutation, he 


told him with much Reſpect, that he was ex- Nature of the God-. 


treamly ſorry he could not hear him. Paſi- 
donius anſwer d, You may, 


for no corporeal che Stoick Philoſophers, the laſt School, accord- 


Honeſt. And as often as his Pain took him, he 
would ſay, Pain, it zs to no purpoſe ; tho thou 
art troubleſome, I will never 5 thou 


art III. FF . þ 

He made. A Spear, wherddd were all the Con- C. on 
verſions of She Sun, MoonWand Planets, e- 
actly as ved in the Heavens every day 
and night, 


Of his Writings are cited by. Cicero, five be dus 
Books of Droination ; as alfo five Books & 1Þe 


Thus tar we have a continued Succeſſion of 


Pain ſhall make me fruſtrate the coming of ſo\ing to Laertius's Diſpoſition, of thoſe that 


great a Perſor And thereupon he diſcourſed 


/ 


The End of tbe Eighth Part. 


were deſcended from Thales. 
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time iris good to read oer divers, Phi 


out of LaFantins, Philo, PH 
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Advancement of Learning, Lib. 3. Sect. 5. 
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S for the Placits of Ancient Philoſophers, as were thoſe of Pythagoras, Phij- 
lolaut, Xenophon, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, Lencippus, Democritus, and 
others, (which men uſe diſdainfully to run over); it will not be amiſs 
to caſt our eyes with more reverence upon them. For although Ariſtocle 
(after the manner of the race of the Ottomans) thought he conld not ſafely 
reign, unleſs he made away all his Brethren, yet to thoſe who ſeriouſly propound to 
themſelves the inquiſition andilluſtration of Tru, and not Dominion or Magiſtrality, 
it cannot but ſeem a matter of great profit, to ſee at once before them, the ſeveral 
Opinions of ſeveral Authors touching the Natures of things. Neither is this for any 
great hope concerv'd, that a more exact truth can any way be expected from theſe or 
from the like Theories: For, as the ſame Phenomena, the ſame ( alculat ions, are ſatiſ- 
fied upon the Aſtronomical Principles, both of Prolorry, and Copernicus So the popu- 
lar experience we imbrace, and che ordinary view and face of things, may apply it 
ſelf to many ſeveral Theories; Whereas a right inyeſtigation of Truth requires ano- 
ther manner of ſeverity and ſpeculation. For as Ariſtotle ſaith Elegantly, That Chil- 
dren at firſt indeed call all men Fathers,.a1d wonnen Mothers ; but afterwards they di- 
ſtinguiſh them both : Sd certainly... experience in Childhood, will call every Philoſophy, 
Mother ; but whenit comes to ripeneſs, i will diſcern the true Mother. In the mean 
ppPieggas divers Gloſſes upon Nature; where- 
another, is more corrected: Therefore 1 
ence and judgment, De Antiquis Phil ſo- 
WOROP! 185 out of the Parcels of Plutarch, of their 
Placits ; out of the Citations df ; Out of the Confutations of Ariſtotle 5 out of 
a ſparſed mention found in then dos, as Wen of Chriſtians, as of Heathens, (as 


Moser and the reſt,): For I do not, get ſee extant a 
work of this Nature. But het, 10 e Narning, that this be done diſtinctly, ſo as 
the Philoſophies, every one {ever * compoſed and continued, and not collected 
by titles and handfuls a$ hath been ne, by Plutarehn For every Philoſophy, while it 
is enfire in the whole piece, ſupports ig elf ʒ aud the Opinions maintained therein, give light, 
ſtrength, and credence tall a e other; whergas if they be ſimple and broken, it 


of, it may be, one in one place, a 
could wiſh a Collection made, but 
phiis, out of the lives of Antiefit 


will ſound more ſtrange and dimm In truth, when I read in Tacitus the Actions of 


ments, I find them not ſo ſtt 
ſame Actions in Suetonius I; 


| 
: 
' 


Nero, or of Claudius, ge hy Circumſtances of Times, Perſons, and Induce- 


t 
l epreſented by Titles and common Places, and 


q 
and altogether incredible. So is Philo- 


of our Manners, its 
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. HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY 


HE Talicꝶ Sect was diſtintt from the Ionick ly, which from the frequency of Greek Colonies, 
| in reſpect of the Author, Place, Diſcipline, | was called 


v1 2 | Yer was not the . 
and Pobtr ine; denominated from that part of Ira-| Anthgr , Pyrhagorae, an Italian; (a) for 
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agna Grecia, 


tho (a) Papi. 
Ns 0 Hub 


0 
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(b) Flut. Sr. 
2 ) Porph. 


(4) Porph.. 
e) Strom. lib. 
G rot: 


6 Contra. 


Appione 


() Lib. 20. 
0 Er. 


(1) Laert. Suid. 
Api, 


(m) Porph. 


fe) Liert. 


N Pupb. 


(4) Clem. Mex, 


Strom, 


| 


(r Janbl. vit. 
P)th, cap 2. 

(5) So read 
both here and 
afterwards, as 
pppeareth, by 
e Oracle, 
r Zauns 


— 
* 0 # *%% 
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ö t) | Strah, lib. 
14, 
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Parr IX. 


Pythagora. 
| of thoſe i 


from Tyrrhenia zo Samus. 
ppb. Country 


ſusʒ 28. * was Son of Euthypbron, Euthy- 
pbron of 


was a Syrian, of the City Tyrus in Syria, (or 


well as extraction, a Samian allo, 


Ancæus was commanded by the Pythian Oracle, to 
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ſome think, his Father was of Metapontum; 
(b) ſome, a Tyrrhene, of Etruria in Italy , yet 
(r) Diogenes and others reportyhim a 'I yrrhene, 
of the race of thoſe who inhabited Lemnus, Im- 
brus, and Scyrus ; and that coming upon Trat- 
fick to Samus, he ſetled there, and was made 
free. With theſe concurrs (d) Ariſtoxenzs, (to 
whom Clemens Alexandrinus joyneth Ariſtar- 
chus and Theopompus) who ((e) in the lite of 
taith, () That he was born in one 
ands which the Atheni ant won, and 
expelled thence the Tyrrhenians. Whence Surdas 
ſaith, that Pythagoras was aSamran, but by birth 
a Tyrrbentan, brought over young by bis father 
And indeed his 
ſeems inſcrutable to (g) Lycus ; to (5) 
Foſephu$ no leſs difficult to find out, than that of 
Homer. | | | | 
Nor is it ſtrange, that the Country of his Fa- 
ther ſhould be queſtion'd, ſince it is not agreed | 
concerning his name and quality: () Fuſtin 
calls him Demaratus, (and Fohannes Sarisbu- 
rienſis, from Fuſtine, Maratus) (& others, Ma- 
mercus : But the greater part of Writers agree, 
that he was called (/) Mneſarchus; his profeſ- 
ſion, according to Hermippus and others, 4 Gra- 
ver of Rings ; according to others, a Merchant, 
(m) Some there are who affirm, he was a 
Phliaſian; Pauſantias reports, that he was Son 
of Euphron, Grandſon of Hippaſus, who upon 
the taking of Phlius by the Dorzans, fled to Sa- 
mus. (o) Others, that he was Son of Hippa- 


leonymus, who was baniſhed out of 
Phlius ; and that Mamercus (or rather Mneſar- 
chus) lived in Samus, whence Pythagoras was 
ſaid to be a Samian. (p) Cleanthes' relates he 


rather in Phænicia) whence making a Voyage to 
Samus for Traffick, at ſuch time as the Samians 
were much oppreſt with Famine, he furniſhed 
them with Corn, in requital whereof, they made 
him free of their Country. (2) Hrippoborus faith, 
that Pythagoras was a Samzan. | 
Indeed, the moſt general and approved opi- 
nion is, that Mneſarchus was a Samian, deſcen- 
ded from Ancæus, who firſt brought a Colony 
into Samus ; and that Pythagoras, his Son, was 
born at Sidon in Phænicia; but by education, as 
This is rati- 
fy d by the authority of Famblichus, who begins 
his life with this fabulous Narration. | 
(4) It reported, that Anczus, who liv'd at 
(s) Same in Cephalenia, wa- deſcended from Ju- 
piter, {others ſay from Neptune and Aſtypalæa] 
an * nion occafioned by bis virtues, or ſome par- 
ticular greatneſs of ſoul. In prudence and_mag- 
nanimity he excelled all other Cephalenians. This 


gather together a Colony out of Cephalenia,Arca- 
dia, and Theſlaly, augmenting it from Athens, 
Epidaurus, and Chalcis; and that having got 


That this Colony was drawn from thoſe ſeveral 
places, appears not only from their religions rites 
and ſacrifices, (which are derived from the Coun- 
tries out of which thoſe people came ) but ao from. 
the affinities and mutual conventions made by the 
Samians. Mnefarchus and Pythais, rhe parents 
of Pythagoras, are ſaid to be deſcended from the 
amy of the ſame Ancæus, that planted this Colo- 
ny there. L (u) Of Pythais, it is confirmed by Cu) Pephr. 
Apolloni us.] Which nobleneſs of their extraction, pag. 


being much celebrated amongſt their Country-men, 


a Samian Poet declar'd him to be the ſort of Apol- 
lo, in (x) theſe words. | 


Pyrhais of all Samiens the moſt fair, 
Zove-lov'd Pythagoras to Phæbis bare; 


Which-report was Faiſed thus, This Mneſarchus 
the Samian being upon occaſion of Traffick at Del- 
phi, with his Wike. who was at that time newly . 
with Child,and not known to be ſo; be enquired of 
the Oracle concerning his Voyage to Syria. The 
Propheteſs told him, That his Journey ſhould be 
according to bis mind, very advantageous. That 
his Wife was already with Child, and ſhould bring 
forth a Son that ſhould exceed all men that ever 
were, in Beauty and Wiſdom, and through the 
whole courſe of his Life conduce much to the be- 
ne fit of Mankind. Mnefarchus conſidering, That 
the Oracle would not have 28 of his Son, ſee- 
ing that he demanded nothing concerning him, if 
there were not ſomething extraordinary to be ex- 
pefted from him, immediately hereupon changed 
the Name of his IW ie, which before wat Parthenis 
to Pythais, rom the Propheteſs ; and af ſoon as 
She was delivered at Sidon in Phœnicia, they 
called the Child Pythagoras. For Epimenides, 
Endoxns, Xenocrates, Land others mentioned 
by (y) Apolloni us] are to be rejetted, tobo affirm (5) Pophr. 
Apollo at that time lay with Pythais, (z) and got pag. 
her toith Child, (Sbe not being ſo before) and ( 


(x) Cited alto 
by Porphyrius; 


i 


Adding g 
81 C A $TWS 
not to be admitted. But that the Sou of Pythago- GX bens u 
ras, being of the Regimine f Apollo, (whether [nows- 
as a Follower, or ſome other way more near to bim) 
was ſent to men, none can doubt, ſince it may be 
evinc'd by theſe circumſtances of bis*Bi#th, and 
the univerſal Wiſdom- of bis mind. Thus much 
(faith Jamblic hus) concerning bis Generation. 
Whence we ſee the Greeks did ſo much admire 
his Wit, that they thought it could be nothing 
leſs than Divine, and thereupon fabled Apollo to 
be his Father. * DIP. "551 TY. e ; 
Pythagoras was the youngeſt of three Sons, the 
eldeſt' (a) Cleantbes, "calls Euneſtur; Luertiur, (cy Poptyr, 
and Suidis Eunpmus; the ſecond, Tyrrbents. He 
had likewife' an Uncle, Zoilur, mentioned by 
Laertins. ionen 
The reaſons for eſtubliſning the times concern- 
ing Pythagoras life will hereafter be ſet forth, 
upon occaſion of his going into Izaly. In the 
mean time I ſhall deſire ir may be admitted, 
that he was born about the third year of the fifty- 


them together under his command, he ſbould peo- 
le an Iſland, named from the richneſs of the ſoy! 


elamphyllos, (z) black-leaf) and call the City 


which they built Samus, from Same in Cephale- 
nia. The Oracle was ths : | | 


Inſtead of Same, Sami thou ( an Iſle ) | 
Shalt plant Ancæus, which men Phy/las ſtyle. 


1 4 ws 


third Olympiad: That being eighteen years old, 
he heard Thales and others. I hen he went to 
Phænicia, thence into Egypt, where he ſtaid 
twenty-two years; afterwards at Babylontwelve 
years, then returned to Samus, being fifty-ſix 
years old; and from thence went into Italy.” The 
particulars whereof ſhall-in their ſeveral plzces 
be morefully diſcourſed. n Ae 
Yye CHAP, 


aa x foretold it by the Propheteſs, this 18 xusTlw ethyl 
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+ His firſt Education and Maſters. 
Neſarchus (ſaith ( a) Famblicws) retur- 


ning from Syria to Samus, with much 

wealth, and abundance of Merchandize, built a 

. -. Tem le, which he dedicated to Apollo the Pythian, 
and brought up bis ſon in ſeveral excellent diſci- 
pPlines, committing him ſometimes to Creophylus, 
ſometimes. to Pherecydes of Syrus, and t  almoſ? 
all the Prefetts of the Temple; as being bleſt with 

rv faireſt and moſt divine ſon that ever man 


| 


(4) Vir. Pytha. 
cap. 2. 


(b) Laert. Some there ade who affirm, that (b) he was 
(c) Se. Auguſt. firſt a Wreſtler; and that (c) when Pyerecydes 
p.9.ad Volus. ff} diſcourſed among the Greeks, concerning the 
immortality of the Soul, Pythagoras the Swnian, 
moued at the novelty of the diſcourſe, became of a 

Wreſtler, 4 Philaſopher. But theſe relations ſeem 

to have been occalion'd by confounding Pytha- 

gore? the Philoſopher with a Wreſtler of that 

name, his contemporary, of whom here- 
an | 

(d )Porph.p.2. (d) Cleamhes and (e) Suidas relate, That 
Ce) In Pythag. he firft heard Pherecydes the Syrian, at Samus 
and in the fecond place Hermodamas, 29 Keen, 

the Creophylian, at the fame Samus, then very 

Y Jambl. old. () Hermodarfias was his name, but be 
was ſirnamed Creophylus. Wherefore perhaps 

0 As once in inſtead of 27 Kpcogvarey ſhould be (9 read, 


T 171 HA G 0 R A. ; 


try to go to trayel ] ſole away privately by night 
raged e mu privately by night, 


Ritterbuſius's 76 Rescpy/aw; Or elſe he was termed a Ceophylian, 


Edition, or as well as ſirnamed Creophylus; (b) uy that re- 
E. haps 7% ported tu be deſcended from Creophylus à (i) Sa- 
(5) Jamb, mian, who, in timer paſt, entertained Homer as 
(i) Strata. bis gueſt, and was, as fome ſay, his Maſter and 
val in Poetry. But () Apuleius, who faith, 
Hiermodamas, or Leodamas, as he calls him, was 
diiciple to that Ceophylus, an error no leſs in 
Chronology, than when he ſaith, Pythagoras was 
Diſciple to Plato, unleſs the whole Text be cor- 
e eo 5 ae tdi : 
Jan. con- 5 Pythagoras bis Father dying, he grew up in 
tinues. prude e, U | 
yet very, young, generally much re ſpefted and ho- 
noured, ewen by the maſt aged. His preſence and 
diſcourſe atiratted all perſons;to every one on whom 
be lopked,he en worthy admirat ion, inſomuch 
that many averred, he was the ſon of a detty. He 
being thusconfirnid by thegreat opintons that were 


* 


| 


, 


nce and temperamce, being, whilſt he was 


had of him, bythe education of bis infancy,and by 


his natural excellency,nade ef; daily more wor- 
..._ . thy of theſe advantages;adorning himſelf with De- 
vation, with Sciences, with excellent Converſa- 
tion, with conſtancy of. Mind, with grave Deport- 

ment, and with a ſweet inimitable Serenity; ne: 

ver tranſported with anger, laug hier, emulation, 

content ion, ar any other diſorder ; living like ſome 

good genius, come to converſe in Samus. Here- 

upon tho'young,agreat report was ſpread of him, to 

Thales az Miletus, % Bias at Priene, two of the 

Sages, and to all the Cities thereabout ;, many in 

all thoſe parts commending the young man, made 

him famous, calling him by a Proverb, (The Sa, 

miau Comer q or, The fair-hair'd Samian.} 
Hout this time began the tyranny of Polycrates, 

tohen Pythagoras about eighteen years old, foreſee- 

ing the event, and hawobſtruftroe it would prove 


o hig deſigns, and to the purſuit of Learning, | © 
TR ad 8 : 


nian, (for he allowed not the eating of fleſh) 


— i» 5 a ; ö e 
which be intended aboue all things, L (m) being (n) Lan. 
young, and delirous of knowledge, left his Coun. 


taking with ermodamas, (/zrnamed Creo- 
phylus, and deſcended, as was reported, from that 
Creophylus, who was Hoſt to Homer) and made 
a voyage to Pherecydes, Lat Licbus, to whom, 
Laeriizs ſaith, he was recommended by his Un- 
cle Zoilus] and to Anaximander, the natural Phi- 
{o/opher, and to Thales at Miletus. Vith each of 
theſe be converſed ſeverally in ſuch manner, that 
they all lou d him, admired his parts, and commu- 
nicated their learning to him. C (n) Under Ana- () Sil. fm. 
ximander the Mileſian, he is ſaid to have ſtudied % lib. . 
the knowledge of natural things] Thales enter. 
tain d him kindly, and, wondring at his excel. 
lency above other youths, which much ſurpaſſed the 
report he had recerved, alſiſted bim as far as be 
was able in Sciences; withal, accuſing bis" own 
age and infirmity, he adviſed bim to make a 

age to Egypr, there to get acquaintance ws hs 
Prieſts of Memphis and el fince of C Tube. 
them be had learned thoſe things, for which be 

was by many eſteemed wiſe, tho be” were not of 
ſuch forwardneſs, neither by nature or education, 
as be ſaw Pythagoras to be. Whence be pre- 
ſaged, that, if he converſed with thoſe Prieſts, 
he ſhould become the moſt Divine and Wiſeſt of 
Men. ' 

This Pherecydes fell ſick at Delus : That he out- 
lived not the fifty- ſeventh Olympiad, is manifeſt 
from a (p) Letter which he writ the day before (p) Lani 

his death to Thales, who died the firſt year of Thai. 
the Olympiad following. And tho' the greater 
part of Authors write, that at the ſame ti 
when the Cy/onians in Crotana, conſpir d agai 
the Pythagereans, which was not long before 
Pythagoras died) Pythagoras was gone from J. 
taly to Delis, to viſit and bury Pherecydes, yet 
Dicæarchas and other more accurate Authors 
(faith * Parphyrius) averr, that Pythagoras was * Py, 3 
preſent 'when that conſpiracy broke forth, and 
that Pherecydes died before Pythagoras departed 
from Samus. The former relation bath impoſed, . + 
among others, f upon the learned Salmaſius, Who, Pin ei 
to reconcile this with other circumſtances con- 
cerning Pherecydes, is conſtrain'd to imagine 
another perſon of the ſame name. It was there- 
fore before Pythagoras left Samut, that (9) Phe- (, pep, 
recydes, being de e ſeiged ya Phithiriafis, 10, u. 
he went to viſit him, and attended bim in his Jan. cg & 
ſickneſs until be died, and then performed the He- 
rites of funeral, as to his Maſter. For Laertius 
and Porphyrius add, that after the death and 
burial of. Pherecydes, . be returned to Samus, out = 
of a defire to enjoy the ſociety of Hermodaras. 
(7) Phavorimes, in the ſeventh Book of his va- () Lat. 
tious Hiſtory, and (s) Porphyrivs, relate, that (+) Vi 
after he had lived a while with Hermodamas, he 
firſt taught Wreſtlers, and of them Exremenes 
to diet with fleſh, (whereas other Wreſtlers uſ 
to eat dty'd Figs, Cheeſe- curds, and Whey) 
whereby he became Victor at the Olympick 
Games. But Laertius and (t) Famblithus obſerve, 
that this is falſly aſcribed to Pythagoras 


;) Cap. 5 
20 0 


but was indeed the invention of Pythagoras, fon 
of Eratocles, of whom hereafter, 
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Cap. 5 


Pin IX. 


G HA P. III. | The reſt of the voyage they pe: formed proj, e- 


Hot be travelled to Phœnicia. 


cap. (a Aving learn d of Thales above all things 
92 * H to end his time, and for that reaſon 
forbearing wine and fleſh, and having before re- 
frained from eating much, and accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to ſuch meats as were light and eaſie gf 
digeſtion, by which means he procur'd a habit 
of watchfulneſs, clearneſs of mind, and an exact 
conſtant health of body; he made a voyage to 
Sidon, as well out of a- natural deſire to the place 
ir ſelf. eſteeming it his Country, as concetving 
that t might more eaſily paſs from thence into 
Eęeypt. | | . 

7 ere he conferred with the Prophets, ſucceſſors 
of Moc the Phyſiologiſt, and with others, and 
with the Phænician Prieſts, and was initiated into 
all the myſteries of Byblus, and Tyre, and ſundry 

74) Reading Of the (6) principal ſacred Inſtitutions in divers 
fu, bm other parts of Syria, not undergoing theſe things 
out of Superſtition, as may be imagined ; but 

out of love to knowledge, and a fear, leſt any 

thing worthy to be known, which was preſerved 

amongſt them, in the miracles or myſteries of 

the gods, might eſcape him. Withal, not being 

rant, that the rites of thoſe places were de- 

duced from the Egyptian ceremonies, by means 

- whereof he hoped to participate of the more ſub- 

lime and divine mylteries in Egypt, which he 

purſued with admiration, as his Maſter Thales 


without any ſtorm, 
As ſoon as he landed, they reverently took him 


Sand, rear d an extemporary Altar before him, on 
which they laid part of all the ſorts of proviſions 
which they had, as the firſt - fruits of their lading, 
and drew up their Veſſel in the ſame place, where 
they firſt put to Sea. Pyrhagoras, tho? weakned 
with long taſting, was not ſick, either at his land- 
ing, or by their handing of him; nor did he, 
when they were gone, abſtain long from the 
fruits which they had laid before him, but took 
them, and preſerved his conſtitution therewith 
undiſturbed, till he came to the next houſes. 


Temples with diligent and exact inquiſition. 


were eminent for virtue, extolleth his perſeve- 
rance when he was in Egypt, ſaying, Pythagoras 
deſigning to become acquaintedwith the inſtitution 
of the Egyptian Prieff, and diligently endeavour- 
ing to participate thereof deſired Polycrates the H- 
rant to write to Amaſis King of Egypt, with whom 


he bad friendſhip, (as appears alto by (d) Herodo- 


tus) and hoſpitality, (formerly) that he might be 
admitted tothe aforeſaid Doitrine. Coming lo A- 
maſis, Amaſis gave him Letters tothe Prieſte, and 


up, and ſeating him on the cleaneſt part of /th& 


Y From thence he went to ſearch after all the () cap. 4. 


(e) Antiphon, in his Book concerning ſuch as (c) Prophyr.vit, 


Pythag. pag. 3. 
cited alſo by 
3 


(d) Lib. 3. 
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had adviſed him. 8 going firſt to thoſe of Heliopolis, they ſent him to 1 
NG: 7: the ++ of Memphis, as the more ancient, which 1 

; ” A ua, indeed but a pretence of the Heliopolitans: 1 
C H A P. IV. 0 (e) For the Egyptians imparted nor their my- (e) Clem. Alex, 5 

oo | | ſteries to every one, nor committed the know- Som. * 

.- How he travell d to Egypt. ledge of Divine things to profane perſons, but to oh 


) Jamblica (a) A Ome Egyptian Mariners paſſing accidental- 
2 1 91 4 coaſt, which lyes under Car- 
mel, (a Phænician mountain, where he ſpent 

much of his time in private retirement at the 
Temple) willingly received him into their Ship. 

But obſerving, dur ing the voyage, how temperate- 

ly he liv'd, keeping his uſual diet, they began to 

have a greater eſteem for him. And perceiving 

ſome things in the excellency of his demeanour, 

more than human, they reflected within them- 
ſelves, how that he appeared to them as ſoon as 
they landed, coming down from the top of the 
mountain Carmel, (Which they knew to be more 

ſacred than other Hills, and not trod upon by 
the'vulpar;) eaſily and directly, neither ſtones for 
precipices obſtruQing his paſſage ; and how that 

For ub Coming to the fide of the Ship, * ke asked, Whe- 
— . ther they were bound for Egypt ; and they an- 
. ſweting, That they were, he went into the Veſſel, 
wo N ug, Wllently fitting down in a place, where he might 
ts Ayl laſt diſturb the Mariners, in caſe they ſhould be 
. in any ſtreſs, continued in the ſame poſture two 
nlghis and three days, without meat, dr ink, or ſleep, 
(except when none perceived he ſlumbred a little, 

- * hitting in the ſame unmovable poſture, and this 

' * . conſtantly to the end) and how that the voyage 
Proceeded direct, beyond their expettation, as 

f alſiſted by the preſence of ſome god. Laying all 

theſe things together, they concluded and perſwa- 


ſent to Thebes. 


thoſe only who were to inherit the Kingdom ; 
and, of , Prieſts, to thoſe who were adjudped to 
excel the reſt in education, learning, and deſcent.” 
From Memphis, zpon the ſame pretente, he © was 
They not daring, for. fey of the 

King, to pretend excuſes; but thinking,” that by 
reaſon of the prod 3 and difficuhty thereof, be 
would deſiſt from the'deſign, enjoyned him very 
bard precepts, wholly different from the inſtitu- 
tion of the Grecians, which be readily performed, 
to their ſo great admiration, that 14 gave him 
ower to ſacrifice to the gods, and to acquaint him- 


ſelf withall their ſtudirs, which with never known 


to haue been granted to any forreigner beſides. 


that he was diſtiple to Sonchedes, a7 Egyptia 
Arch-prophet.” 1 nt Wb f a ; 

( Diagenes ſaith, that hi he Ned with 
theſe Priefts, he wus inftrutied in the Leurnin 

and Language (as Anii phon alſo affirms) f the 
Bgyptians, and in their three kinds f writing, E. 
piſtolick, Hieroglyphick, and SyHDick; * R 1 
of ond imitates the common way of ſpuRking 

reſt ullegorical, by Rin + (b) They who arc 
tage by the Egyprzanc, learn, firſt the method 
of all the Egyptian Letters, which is called Epi- 
filographich; the ſecond; Hieratich, uſed o 


OP 


thoſe who write'of' Sacred things; the laſt an 


moſt peſt Hieroglyphick, whereof one is Curio- 
Miet, the other, Shock. Of the Synbolicꝶ, one 


ded themſelves, that ſome Divine Genius did in- 
Ne 8 f 


* 


is properly ſpokenꝰ by -Imrtation,” 


written 


N * 


T., 
1 


J Clemens Alexandrinus relates particularly (5 wad | 


Gr. s. 
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(b) Clem. Aer. 
Strom. lib. 5. 
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written as ĩt were Tropically; another on the con- 
trary doth allegorize by Afaigms. For inſtance, 
in the NMriolagict way, to expreſs the Sun, they 
make a Circle; the Moon, a Creſcent. Tropueal!y 
they do properly traduce, and transfer, and ex- 
preſs by exchanging ſome things, and varioully 
transfiguring others. Thus when they delivgr 
- the: praiſes of Kings, in Theological Fables, 
they write by Anag/yphicks. Of the third kind, 
by AEnigas, let this be an example: All other 
Stars, by reaſon of their oblique courſe, they 
likened to the bodies ot Serpents, but the Sun to 
that of a Beetle, becauſe having formed a ball of 
Cow-dung, and lying upon its back, it rolls it 
about (rom claw to claw.) They ſay more- 
over, that this creature liveth ſix months under 
ground, and the other halt of the year upon the 
earth; and that it immits ſeed into the Globe 
2 earth) and ſo generates, there being no 
emale of that ſpecies. Hitherto Cemens. 

Thus (6) being acquainted with the learning 
of that Nation, andenquiring into the Commenta- 
ries of the Prieſts o 1. . times, be knew the 
obſervations of innumerable Ages, as Valerius 
(i) Jam cap. Maximus ſaith. And (i) living admirgd andbelov'd 
4- contnuing. / 2/} the Prieſts and Prophets with whom he con- 
verſed, he informed bimſelf by their means accu- 
rately, concerning every thing ; not omitting any 
perſon,” eminent at that time for learning, or any 
kind. of religious rites; nor leaving any place 
unſeen, by going into which he concerved that he 
might find ſomething extraordinary. | For (&) he 
went into the Adyta of the Egyptians, and, as (I) 
Clemens ſaith, permitted himſelf to that end to 
be circumciſed) and learned things not to. be 
communicated concerning the gods, myſtick 
Philoſophy. ] He travelled to all the Prieſts, and 
was inſtructed by every one, in that wherein th 
were particularly learned. In Egypt "be lived 
twenty-1mo years, in their Private Sacred Places, 
ſtudying Aſtronomy and Geometry, and was ini- 
tiated (not curſorily or caſually) into all the reli- 
gious Myſteries of the Gods. 

Laertius ſaith, He made three Cups of ſilver, 
and preſented them to each. [Society] of the E- 
gyptian Prieſts; which, as we ſaid, were three, 


of Heliopolis, Memphis, and Thebes. 


(b) Tu. Max. 


* 


Ct) Laert. 
C1) Strom, 1. 


pag. 393. 
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H Kr al 
H How be went to Babylon. 


(a) Maſis dying in the third year of the ſix- 

ty-third Olympiad, (Which was the 
223d. of Nabonaſſer ) his ſon Pſammixitus ſuc- 
: ceeded him, ho is by Ceſias named dmiſtæus, 
6% lib. 36. and ſeems to be the ſame whom. (5) P/zxy calls 


Ca Olymp. 


a_ Semniſerteus, (tho? (c) others interpret it of A- 
7 275 r maſis) in whoſe Reign, faith he, Pythagoras was in 


Egypt. At this time Cambyſis invaded and con- 
(4) Fam. cap, quered Egypt, (d) by oh bene was taken 
4. riſoner, and ſent to Bahylon. 1 

00 cr E with the moſt excellent. among the Hal- 
Te HH deans, and] with the Magi, the Perſian Magi, 


*. 4 


; 


here be ved 


dee finib. 5. (for. ſo (f) Cicero, (g) Apulei us, and ( ) EN 


(2) Horid. 2. ſebius term mg in reſpe&-that Babylon was 
(+) Prep. ic. then under that Monarchy; which is the meaning 
(i) lib.8.cap.7. alſo of (1 ) Vi alerius Maximus, and (k ) Lallan- 
C0 lb. 4. 2. tius, who affirm, that he went from Egypt to tbe 


fore the account of time hinders not, but that 


Perſians, (not to Peęrſia, as (/ ſome conceive) Cu 
and reſigned himſelf to the moſt exatt prudence of hilowy, 
the Magi to be formed. | | — ap. 4 
(in) The *Magi received bim kindly, and in- (595 
' flrufted him in the moſt profound and ſublime my- conninuet. f 
ſteries of the worſhip of the gods. By their 
means alſo he arrived at the heigbthof Arithme- 
tick, Muſick, and other Mathematical Sciences. 
From them, ſaith () Valerius Maximus, be, with ( |; 
q docile mind, received 4 Fate, of 8 Stars, 4 
err power, property, and effects, (o) their ſlates (6 | 
and periods; * apes Hells of both in the na- 4 
tivities of men, as likewiſe the remedies of diſeaſes 
which are 87 at vaſt, rates by Sea and Lan 
Ot the GHaldeans, with whom he lived in Ba- | 
2 ( Diogenes particularly inſtanceth Za- (?) Ph 
ratus by whom he was cleanſed from the 2 
of his life paſt, and inſtructed from what things 
virtuous perſons ought tobe free; and learnt the 
diſcourſe concerning Nature, (Phylick) and what 
are the principles of the Univerſe. This Zabratus 
was probably the ſame with that Zoroaſtres, one 
of the Perſian Magi, whom, (9g) Apuleius faith, Ci Hud: 
he chiefly had for Teacher, terming him, Omnis 
drvint arcanum antiſtatem: And the ſame with 
Mazaratus the Aſſyrian, whom (7) Alexander, Cu Pmjjyy 
in his Book, of Pythagorick Symbols, affirms to 
have been Maſter to Pythagoras; the ſame whom 
(s) Suidas calls Zares ; Cyril, Zaran; Plutarch, 2 — — 
Zaratas: Whence (t) ſome conceive, that they 6 $:14n & 
all mean Zoroaſires the Magus, who was alſo Dis Syte 
called Zarades, as evidently appears from Theo- 
doret and Agathias. Indeed he could not hear 
Zoroaſtres himſelf, as being ſome Ages later; 
yet it appears from the relation of Apuleius, that 
many conceived Pythagoras to have been a fol- 
lower of Zorecaftres. Perhaps him whoſe do- 
Arine Pythagoras embraced, (for (2) Clemens («) Simi 
ſaith, be explained Zoroaſt res the Perſian Magus) 
poſterity believed to have been his Maſter. This 
Nazaratus the Aſſyrian, was by ſome ſuppoſed to 
be the Prophet Ezeke!, which opinion Clemens 
oppugns ; nevertheleſs (as Mr. Se/den obſerves) 
the moſt accurate Chronology teacheth, that 
Ezekiel and Pythagoras flouriſhed together, be- 
twixt the 5oth and 52d. Olympiad ; and there- 


& 


this Nazaratus might be EZekze!. 
(x) Diogenes (in his [Treatiſe of incredible (x) Tf. f 
things, beyond Thule) adds, that he went alſo & 
to the Hebrews, which ) Lactantius exprelly O lb 
denies. () Euſebius ſaith, He 7s reported to (V Fru. 
habe beard the Perſian Magi, and the Diviners 
of the Egyptians, at what time ſome of the Fews 
were gone to Babylon, others to Egypt. That he 
converſed with the Jews at Babylon, (ſaith the | 
(a) Biſhop of Armagh) may be argued, for that («) AubÞ 
he transferred many of their Doctrines into his 75" 
Philoſophy, as Hermippus declares in his firſt 
Book of things concerning Pythagoras, cited b 
(b) Joſephus; and in his firſt Book of Law<+gi- (4) conti 
vers, cited by (c) Origen, which likewiſe is eon- pion. lid. 1 
firmed by (4 Ariſtobulusthe Jew, a Peripatetical % 12 * 
Philoſopher, in his firſt Book to Philometor; who 2 cle. 
moreover was induced by the ſame reaſon to he- San. 1. Er 
lieve, that the Books of Moſes were tranſlated into ſel. Pri. 
Greek before the Perſian Empire; whereas it is lib. 13. 
much more probable, that Pythagoras receiv'd 
that part of his Learning from the converſation 


which he had with the Hebrews 5 119031 
a | Alex- 


has 


Mr 1. 


ere, (0 Alexander adds, that he heard the Galare| Hegg, him with nezeſſeties; when they had done 


Strom. 1. 


(f) Porph. 


enn 
1 Appion. lib. F s | 

) Voſs de Pittacte, whoſe Father Hyrrbadius was of wy Iwill upply you, and in ſome manner require 
pp 6 ſeft. 2. derſtood of Orphers, from whom Famblichws ac- 
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and the Brachmanes. From Chaldea (faith Apu- 


2x8, a Nation of India, for which reaſon 
pou to their Ge ophiſts. The 33 
conferred many things to his Philoſophy ; "wahat are 
the documents 
bodies, bow many are the parts of the ſoul, how 
many the viciſſitudes of He; what torments or 


leis) be went to the Brachmanes ; theſe are wy h 


of minds, what the exerciſes of 


waſhing, he called him, tohim.and told him, That 
e would continually furnifh bim with all things, b 
ſufficient for his maintenance, if he would learn 
briefly, and without labour, and conſtantly (that he 
mig ht not be over-burthened) ſome Mathematics, 
which be himſelf, when he waz young, had learned 
of the Barbarians, which had now left him, by rea- 


fon of old age and forgetſulneſr. The Touth pro- 


rewards, according to their merits, are allotted| miſing, and being allured by the hopes of mainte- 


to men after death. 


and lived with the King there; but it is not eaſie 


nance, be endeavoured to initiate him in Arith- 


(Y Diogenes adds, that he went alſo to Arabia, metick and Geometry, drawing the demonſtration 


of each in a Table; and teaching him, he gave the 


to find the name of the Court of the King of | young man for every Scheme (or Diagram) three. 


that wandring Nation. — 
As concerning his Learning, it 1s array ſaid, 


10 cn. that g be learned many, and thoſe the moſt ex- 

n. g cellent 

2 bh 95 2 meg, 
the 


ts of bis * of the Barbartans. 
e gained the greateſt part 
f bis wiſdom from theſe Nations. (i) The Scien- 
ces tobich are called Mathematical, he learnt of the 
Egyptians, and the Chaldeans,and the Phænicians; 
for the Egyptians were of old ſtudious of Geome- 
try; the Fhœnicians, of numbers and 9 
ons; the Chaldeans, of Aſtronomical Theorems, 
divine rites, and worſhip of the gods , and other 
er ons concerning the courſe of life, he learn- 
ed and received of the Magi. eſe are more 
enerally known, as being committed to writing ; 
12 the reft of his . are leſs known. 
(A) Hermippus ſaith, He embracedthe opinions 
the. Thractans; which (7) ſome interpret of 


Se&, Country: But with more reaſon may it be un- 


knowledgeth, that he derived much of the The- 
ological part of his Science. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ul them in (he. [i 
e,, ans, #7 
e Dunſelf had been 5 But the Samians not 
FARE 15x way. of 


Oboli, as a reward and compenſation. And this he 
continued to doa long time, out of a love of glory, 
and induſtriouſiy bringing him into the Theory by 
an exatt method. But when the young man, having 
made a good progreſs,was ſenſible of the excellency, 
both of the pleaſure and the conſequences in Me. 
thematicks, the wiſe man perceiving it, and that 
he would not now quit his learning, what incon- 
ventence ſoever be might ſuffer,pretended. that he 
had no more Trioboli to give him. Tis no matter, 
* faith the youth, I am able to learn and receive 
your Arithmeticks without it. He replied, But 
Thaw not ſufficient to find food for my ſelf, 
* wherefore I muſt now give over, to acquire ne- 
ceſſar ies for every day, and daily food; nor is 
it fit now tobe taken up with Tables and fruit- 
© leſs Studies. Mhereupon the young man, loth to 
k be bindred from continuing bis learning replied, 


you; for I will give you for every Scheme 
three Obolt. And from thence forward became 
o much in love with: Mathematicks, that he alone 
of all the Samians was commended with Pythago- 
ras, __ likewiſe of the ſame name, ſon of Era- 
tocles. His Aleiptick Commentaries are extant, 
and his directions to the Wreſtlers of that time, 
to eat fleſh inſtead of dried Figs; ' which by ſome 
are falſly aſcribed to Pythagoras the ſon of Mne- 
ſarchus, [as is formerly intimated i] but by * Pliny, 
to one of that name; who profetfed Exerciſes of 
the Body, which agreeth with the relation of 
Fanblichas. wha aa FO ID 
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CHAP. VII. 
How he went to Delus, Delphi, Creet, and Sparta. 


* lib. 23.Cap.74 


' ” 


OT long after, according to the relation of © 


VI 


4 
4 % 


tas, where be was much admir d by the Tnhabi- cap 7 ©. 
tant t, for that he prayed only at the Altar of Aa- 
"570 Genitor, called () unbloody, {which ſtands Ch) Clem, 
ehind the horn Altar] (c) becauſe at it were Sn. 7. 
offered only Wheat, and Barley, and Cakes ; (9 Laer. 
but no Victim, as Ariſtotle faith, in his Treatiſe 
concerning the Dellan Commonwealth ) and ap- 
lied himſelſ to none but the attendants thereof. 
Fran Delus, (d) Fanblicbus ſaith, be went to- . 
all places of Oracle. (e) At Delphi he writ an E- 49, fl.“ F. 
tegy upon the Tomb of Apollo, whereby he de- Y Reading 
clared,. my Ave hes of 07 75 ſlain * . 
by Pyt ho, and buried in the place called (/) Triops, , en le. 
which was ſo named, for that the. three ride ar y a 
ters of Triopas mourned there for Apollo. At daryranir Us 
Delphi 4% ( (2) Ariſtoxenus ſaith) be learned Sergei; xi 


Oy a os + 944 
many moral documents of Themiſtoclea. He & Lat 
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He went alſo to Cert and Sparta, to cquame 

hicnſclf with the Laws of Minor and Lycyrgre, 

G Lib. 20, Which ut that time were much renowned), as 9 

(i) Cap. s. Faſtine. and (i) 7amblichus affirm. 

: Neither was Cet lefs famous for celiniond Ge- 

remouics, being eſteemed the place where Zuu- 

ter was born, and brought ap by the Corybantes 

or Da pit: rieſts of Cybeleg:in,a Cie of the 

Mauntat L which theyſo.named after that of 

Phrygrza, whence: they. came. They had alſo a 

Tradition, that Fupter, vow buried there, and 

Porphyr. p. hew d his:Tomb. Here (4 2 addreſ- 

ſed lumſelf to the Prieſts of. Morgas, one of the 

Lean Ductyli, ho purify d him with the Cerau- 

nian Stone, EU called, in chat it is conceived to 

be a piece of upiter s Thunderbolt, and there- 

fore perhaps uſed by his Prieſts. lathe morning 

he lay ſtrexch d forth upon his Face by che Sea- 

fle; at night by a River, Cron d with a 
Wireath, made: of the Woall of a black Lamb. 

_ He alſo apply. F himſelf to the Cretan Epimeni- 

des, that Eminent S Ly ary Jer, as 2 calls 

Y Pnpb. p. him. (I) He went L(π down ] with him into 
; + LEN the Id. E ae erapt in black Wooll, and ſtay- 
ed there three times nine days, according to the 

Cuſtom; and to Fupiter, and ſaw the Throne 

which is, made yearly there tor him, and wit an 

Fpisram upon bis Tomb, beginning thus ; 


(m) Laert. 


thre Zan deceaſed yes, whom love they call, 


(n) Liert. 
Tites, as well Grecian as Barbarian. 
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„ CAE. VIII. 
Ie be. went to Olympia and Pllins. we 


>) Fl. Max. 4 | Fter 

8 e 22 e of Creet and Lacedæmon, 
he 1 went den to the Olympicks Games; .and ha- 
ving given a proof of: his multiplicious Know- 
ledge, to the Admiration of all Greece, being de- 
manded what his Appellation was, he anſwer:d, 
That he was not Sophos, Wiſe; (for excellent men 
had already poſſeſs d that Name but »Philoſo phos, | 
Atorerof Wiſdom. © © 

But (h) ſome relate this, as done at Sicyon, in 
Diſcourſe with Leon, Tyrant of that place ; 
thers at Phlius, diſtant from S:cyon a hun 


Furlongs. Of the latter are ( £) 1 


* 8 


i 
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( Laert. in 
Procem. 
en 


6 * his Book of the breathleſs Nom man; and o; | chuſing, to enquire after things Honeſt, Jo ſt, and 
('d Luer. rs lie crates in. his Succeſſions. Lhe Teig Y Advanta l. that place, which he, v3 
Pyth. 1 Heraclides. is thus delivere 92 (e) Cicero. Be care of I, had erebiet. Without tn - 
42 1215 vent as IS reported) to Phi, and diſccu rſed ty he JH * She e 175 
upon ſome things learnedly, and copiouſly 1575 loſoph 8 uu, en 1 the moſt rt.D I 
1 Tc Leo Prince of the Phltaffans., . Leo admiring bis and 1 5 di Toth bis K 1 8 
Wit age Hoguence, demanded i in what Art .he and Ry % guy 18 70 oft pſeful Part 
did moſt conhde ? © He anſwered,” That he knew | Mathemafic Be Courſes fines 
©no Ar 8 5 a Philoſopher, Leo wondring Son of F Ju tt Is 1 far did he pat all 
a mel At he velty of the Name; asked, Wha were hom 8 05 R that the 9 855 I NEC 
0 Philoſop ers, and what difference | there is ems were EO TT great. Ans. A e 
3 S tween 17 5 and others? Pyrhagoras anſwered, | Pyth We now, 995 „the Stient 
3 © That himag, Lite ſeem'd to reſemble that pub- CAlettial Bo Us 4 EEG it, Welk 1 
ö x ws x lie Coy vention, which is lebrated WI he | Wehe e 0 d V 
<T .&>,* Poinp 2 Games of all Greece. For, 00 $ 8 Du Sg nod mo! 
BY. e Hine by bag Exerciſes a the ( A 1 8 ed afte 
. 0 roms d ers are Jec Gy b y [for M 09 a COPY s read! 
| Valk in un tg or Selling zut there is 15 0 e 1 5 e 6 Wi Wits him 
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Thus was. he ( 1) initiated into all religious 7 


I things Fair. But Philoſophy is an Erin X 
my {rat e which likewiſe is an excellent 
now 


had made enquiry into the Laws 


: + kind of — and that thoſe of the better 
quality, who ſeek neither .applaufe nor gain, 
come to behold, and curiouſly obſerve what 
is dane, and how. So we coming out of ano- 
ther Life and Nature, into this Life, as out of 
ſomeo Ci 5 into the full throng of a Publick 


m 


Meeting, ſome ſerve Glory, others Riches: On- 
/ ſome few. there are, who deſpiſing all things 
delſe, ſtndiouſly enquire into the Nature of 
things. Theſe he called Enquirers after Wiſ- 
dom, that i is, Philoſophers. | 
Thus, whereas Learning before was called A 
| pbia, Wiſdom; and the Profeſſors thereof, S 
phoj, Mienen, (as Thales and the reſt, of hoe 
we treated in the firſt Book) Pyrhagoras, * 
more modeſt Apeſlation, named it Philo/ophy, rye: 
Love of Viſdom; and its Profeſlors, Philoſophers, Prom 
concelving the Attribute of Wiſe not to belong 
to Men, but to God only; that which is proper- 
ly termed Wiſdom, being far above human Ca- 
Pacicy. For tho? the trame of the whole (f) Jun an 
„Heaven, and the Stars which are carried about 
ein it, it we conſider their order Naka & yet 
is it ſuch, but by Participation of the primary 
8 Iatelligible, who is a Nature of Numbers and 
l * Proportions, diffuſing. it ſelf through, the FB 
verſe, according to which, all theſe things are 
* ordered together, and adorn d decently. Wiſ- 
dom therefore is a true Knowledge, e 
about thoſe fair things which are cirft 
© Divine, and Incommixt, and always th ke ie 
© by Participatian whereof we may ca 
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hedge, and did 4 Kamen the 4 * 


© matio Mankind. 
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How be Hed ar Samus. 


(a) Aving EA a FAY Nt Auditor and Diſci- ( Jan. 
H ple of- all theſe ger returned home, * "uy | 

carngltfy addicted himſelf to enquiry after ch 

things as ST omitted; and ny Las oll as a 

he N 3 (aich. Aut 7, cited by 

0 b). * b and Gas ged by 55 0 tg 
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of Pythagaras, in whi amians, av 
ould confer about publick Affairs, Aſſemble ; 
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beſt and moſt ſtudious Perſons, for his fake, re- 
ſorted to Sams, deſiring to participate of his 


” + Vi 
PR 
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Hp Voyage to Italy. 
Ats TY UT Pythagoras being engaged by his Coun- 
D try-men in all Embaſſies, and conſtrained to 


WL.ditio) be intereſted in their publick Negotiations, and 
* rceiying that if he ſhonld comply wich the 
avs of his Country, and continue there, it 
would be hard for him to ſtudy Philoſophy; for 
which | Reaſon, all forter Philoſophers ended 
| their Lives in foreign Countries. Weighing all 
1:2 © theſe conſiderations, and to avoid dvil Employ- 
ments; ot, as others ay, declining the negli- 
ence of Learning, which at that time poſ- 
dd the Samiant, departed into Italy, prefer. 
ring that place before his Country, which con- 
tained moſt Perſons, feryently deſirous of Learn- 


ing. 

But before we ſpeak of his AQtions in Iraly, it 
will be requiſite,as well to ſettle the time of his 
coming, as the State of that Oountry, as it was 
at that time. It was a received Opinion amongſt 
the more Ancient, but leſs Learned, Romans, | 
That Pythagoras was Contemporary with King 
Nun. The occaſion of that Tradition might 

rbaps ariſe from thoſe Books, which were 
und in the Sepulcher of Numa, 805 years 
after his Death, as Axtiut Valerius, cited by 
) Dead. 4. (a) Liwy; and Caius Hemina, by () Pliny re- 
„. late; and ſuppoſed to contain Pythagorical Phi- 
) Lid, 13. hy. But that Opinion is long ſince refuted, 
I by the more Learned Rowans' and Grerians, Ci- 
cero, Titus Livius, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, 
Plutarch, and others. | 
| Ty who have looked more ſtrictly into the 
time of Pythagoras, ſeem to follow two different 
Accounts. Jamblichur faith, That he lived in 
Egypt 22 years, That he was carried from thence 
by Cambyſes, That he lived in Babylon 12 years, 
That from thence he returned to Samze, being 
6 years old; That from Samw he went into 
in the 62d Olympiad, Eryxidas, a Chalcide- 
ex, being Victor at the Olympick Games: From 
whence it follows, that he went into Egypt about 
the third year of the 53d Olympiad ; and that 
he was Born the ſecond year of the 48th Olym- 
piad; and that it was the 52d Olympiad, 
when he, in the 18th year of his Age, heard Tha. 
tes, Pherreydet and Anaximander. This account 
ſeems to be followed by Laertius, Porphyrize, 
Themiſtius, Suidas, (from Laertius) and 
others, who affirm, he went from Samus into 
Taly, at what time Polycrates was Tyrant of Sa- 
mut, conceiving it unfit for a Philoſopher to live 
) Excerge, under ſuch a Government: For by (c) Diodorus, 
5, p. 241, Pythagoras is ack ed in the 61ft Olym- 
) Strom, piad, Thericles being Archon; by (d) Clemens 
Alexandrinus, about the 624 Olympiad, under 
Polyezates, and in the ſecond year of the 64th 
Olympiad, Polycrates was betrayed and put to 
by Orogeras. This Account Antilochus al- 

". Strm.1. ſo ſeems-to follow, who reckons from the time 
of Pythagoras to the Death of Epicurus 312 years. 


- died about a year or two. 


way 


Olymplad! the 312th est upwards, is the firſt of 
the 49th Olympiad. Neither is Livy much dif- 
ferent from this Compitation,” ho makes him 
to come into 1taly, Seroro T1110 regnante, ho 
out wo before. And this Ac- 
count might be the occaſian of making him live 
to 90 years, as Laertias faith many do; and 
to 104 years, as the nameleſs Author of his Life 
in Photzzs, the year of his Death being accord- 
75 Euſebius, the fourth of the 0H "Olym- 
piad. 7 | of AR, 
But this Account may, with good Reaſon, be 
veſtion'd ; for if it be granted, (as by Fambl:- 
4 himfelf, and other good Authorities it is 
affirmed) that Pythagoras was in Egypt when 
GOT ſubdu'd it, and that he was carried a- 
ay Captive by him into Babylon, the time of 
his going into Traly muſt of neceſſity be much 
later; for Cambyſes invaded Egypt in the fifth 
year of his Reign, which is the third year of the 
63d Olympiad, and the 223d year of Nobonaſ- 


ſar, of which there is np queſtion in Chronolo- 


gy. For that the ſeventh year of Cambyſes is 
known to be the 225th year of Nobonaſſar; be- 


cauſe Prolomy in his (e) Almegiſt relates an Aſtro- e) Libs 3. ci 


nomical. Obſervation, of a Lunar _—_ at Ba- 
bylon, on the 17th day of the Month Pharenoth, 
according to the Egyptians, which is with us the 
16th of Zuly, one hour before Midnight, From 
whence now-it follows, that if he lived 22 years 
in Egypt, that then he went thither in the third 
year of the 58th Olympia@, and that if he ſtaid 
in Babylon twelve years, he went into Italy about 
the end of the 665th Olympiad and that if he 
were then 56 years old, he was not Born before 
the firſt year cf the 53d Olympiad. And ac- 
cording to this Account, they who make him 
to live but 70 or 80 years, do not much differ in 
the time of his Death from them, who, accordin 
to the other Account, make him live ſo ork 
longer ; for they who give him moſt years, 
do not make him to dye later, but to be Born 
ſooner. * boy 0 

This Account they ſeem to follow, who affirm, 


(f) he went from Sams to Italy, for that he () Diod in 


could not brook Sy/o/on the Brother of Pohy- Sxcerpt. Vales, 
crates, on whom (being a private Perſon, after * 241. 

his Brother's Death) Darius Hyſtaſpis atterward 

beſtow'd the Tyranny of Samus, in requital of + 

a Garment which Sy/oſoz had given him, before 

he came to the Empire. And thus perhaps is 


(g) Strabo to be underſtood, who faith, Pytha- () Lib 14. | 


goras, as they reported, in the time of Polycrates, 

ſeeing the Tyranny begun, forſook the City, and 

went from thencg to Egypt and Babylon, out of 

Love to Learning; and returning home, and ſee- 

ing that the Tyranny continued ſt11l, he went into 

Italy, where be ended bis days. By this Conti- 

nuation of the Tyranny, ſeems to be meant the ES 
Reign of Syloſon, who Ruled fo Cruelly, that Sabo, ibia, 
many Perſons torſook the City, inſomuch that it 

became a Proverb, | 


A Region wy 
By Syloſon /aid waſte. 


With both theſe Accounts agree what (Y) Ci- C Tiſc. queſt. 
cero and (i) Agellius affirm, concerning his com-: 


ing into Italy, that it was in the Reign of Targuz- 9% 7 


Epicyrus died in the ſecond year of the rzyth | nius Superluss; but to * can that of () P/iny Ct Lib. 2. 


Z be cap · 8. 
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5 be ac;ommodated, who Gaith, That Pyrbagoras | 


(H n.. 


(n) Euſeb. 
[29 Strab. 


which not brookiag, they conſpired againſt the 


od/erved the Nature of ths Star Venus about the 
yet Olympiad, Ce be City. Rome the | 
142d Year. There(muſt therefore be either an 
2 — in both the Ni or, Which L rather 
believe, in Pliny himſelf, occaſion d, perhaps by 
miſtaking Targuinews Priſcus (under whom they 
both fall) for Tory, inius Superbus, nder whom 
Pythagoras flourin eau. | 
If therefore he came into Ite/y in the Reign of 
Targuinius Superbus the opinion of Cicero is to 
be received, that he was there when Lucius Brutus 
freed his Country; and upon the expullion of | 
Targquinius Superbus, he and Luci s Collatinus 
were N the firſt Conſuls, at whith time the 
Dominion of the Romans extended not any way 
above ſix Miles from their City; and the Sou- 
thern parts of Laſy were chiefly inhabited by the 
Grecians, who at ſeveral times had there planted 
divers Colonies,” wereof we ſhall only mention 
thoſe: which were more particularly concerned 
in the Actions of Pythagoras. „ 
The moſt Ancient of theſe is Metapontum, 
ſeated in the Bay of Tarentum, betwixt Heraclea 
and Tarentum, built by Neſtor and the (Y) Py/i- 
ans, a People of Peloponneſus. Long after were 
founded; 7 os 
Catane, a City on the :Eaſt-ſide of S:czly, be- 


twixt Meſſena and Syracuſe, Built by a Colony | 
Cm) Euſeb. of Chalcideans, in the (m) 11th Olympiad, _ | 


Tarentum in Italy, in the () 18th Olympiad, 
Built (o) by the Parthenians, who were Children 
of the Lacedemonian Women, Born in the ab- 
ſence of their Husbands, at the Meſſaunian Wars; 
and therefore called Partbenians in reproach 


Lacedemonian People, but being betrayed and 


baniſhed, came hither, Tan 
| Crotona, a City in the Bay of Tarentum, Built 
in the (p) 15th Olympiad, ( ) by a Colony of 
Acheans, under the Conduct of Miſcellus, by 
whom named Crotona, at the Command of Her- 
cules, in memory of Croto, his Hoſt, whom 'ha- 
ving unwittingly Slain, he Buried there; This 
City, for being Built by the command of Hercu- 
les, engraved his Figure in their Coins, 


8 


. 


— — — — 


at the ſame time (7 


Syracuſa; (0 
I theſe add, of 


than as if they were to carry the Gods them- 


5 | * age, bring Comfort, inſtead of Relief, to their 


— — — — 


Shari, a City diſtant from Cretong 200 Mb I 
longs, according Strabo's Account; but, as 
others conceive, more than twice ſo much; built 
oy a Colony of Troezentans, 
under the Conduct of ſelicens, betwixt the two 
Wy - _ Saris. 
(s) Locri in Italy, built the 24th Olympiad. Cr) R 
by the Lein, Poodle of Ache ia. b 
(t) Agrigentum, an Ionian Colony, built by 


the (+) Sh 
Geloans (r) fog years after their own Fo — 
tion. (x) G 


Y 


0B. year Gm 
ela Mas built in the 45th. year after ( 
Syracuſe in the 11th Olympiad : (5) 220 
Agrigentum therefore in the 49m 0 
i of leſs certain time, Rhegium 
in Calabria, built by the Chalcedeans.. Nimera 
and Tautomeni um in Sicily, Colonies of the Zan. 
cleans, Indeed ſo generally was the Pythagorical 
Dottrine received in theſe parts, that () Jambli- O c 
cus affirms, All Italy was filled with Philoſophical 
Perſons; and whereas before it wat obſcure, af- 
termards by Reaſon of Pythagoras, it was named 
Mean EMD, Magna GT is. 


ä 


* 
1 


. 5+ 
His Arrival at Crotona, and upon what Occaſion 
. be firſt became Eminent there, *._ 


E came at firſt to Cotona, the State of which 
1 City in 3 was this; (a) at the be- () Ala 
ginning, the Crotonians joyning with the Syba- | 
rites and the Metapontineg, determined to expel 
the reſt of the Grecians out of Italy. They firſt 
took the City. Syrzs, and taking it ill that at their 
befieging Syris, the Locrians aſſiſted the adverſe 
Party, raiſed a War againſt them, related thus 
by (5) Fuſtin : © The Locrians: being terrify'd, () Ia 
* recurr to the Spartans for Refuge, and beg their 
aid. They oppreſt with a long War, bad them 
* ſeek help of Caſtor and Pollux. Neither did the 
* Ambaſladors {light the Advice of the Aſſociate 
City, but going into the next Temple, they 
© ſacrific'd, and implor'd the help of the Gods; 
© having, offered Victims, and obtained, as they 
© thought, what they requeſted, no leſs joyful, 


* ſelves along with them, they made Couches 
* for them in the Ship, and by a Fortunate Voy- 


© Country-men, This known, the Crotontans 
|* alſo ſend Ambaſſadors to the Oracle at Delphi, 
praying for Vittory, and a happy Succeſs of the 
War. Anſwer is made, that Enemies muſt be 
© overcome in Vows firſt, before in Arms. They 
*yow'd to Apollo the Tents of the _ The 
© Locrians underſtanding the Vow of their Ene- 
* mies, and the Anſwer of the god, Vow'd the 
© Ninths, and kept it ſecret, leſt they might be 
* out-done in Vowing. Being drawn forth into 
© the Field, the Cotonian Army conſiſting of 
120000 Soldiers; the Locrians beholding how 
* \mall a Number they were, (for they had but 
© 15000) gave over all hope of ViQtory , and 
* unanimouſly reſolved to die; and ſo. great 
© Courage did every Man take from Deſparati- 
* on, that they conceived they ſhould be Con- 
© querors, if they did not die unwillingly. But 
© whilſt they ſought to die honourably, they 


|< ovefcame more tortunately ; neither was there 
; < any 
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57.5 Gi - 0 from all. the reſt, of. extraordinar Ye bighneſs, 


therto Juſtinc. 4. Noh 

© As — he arriv'd- in Iraly, and came to 
© Crotona, Dicæarabus ſaith, That upon the com- 
©ing of al perſon, ho was a great traveller, and 
c excellent, and through a peculiar advantage of 
©natyre, proſperovſly guided by fortune, (for 
he was of a tree preſence, tall, graceful in his 
©fpeech and geſture, and in all things elſe) che 
(Citirens of Ootona were ſo taken with him, 
© that having won the affeThions of the old men, 


© who were the iſtrates of the City, and 
made an Loo large diſcourſe to the 


© young men; he did the ſecond time, by com- 
© mand from the Magiſtrates, make an exhorta- 
tion to the young men, and afterwards to the 
© boys, who came ckiog out of the School to 
© hear him; and laſtly, to the Women, aſſembled 
eto that purpoſe. The occaſion and manner 
mentioned by Plutarch and * Porphyrius, re- 
lated thus by f Jamblis bis 


9 - 
At this time, walking from Sybarss to Croto-| 


e, upon the Sea-ſide, he lighted upon ſome 
*Gfher-men ; and whilſt their Net was yet at the 
6bottom loagen, he told them exactly the num- 
o hex of the fiſnes that they ſhould draw up. And 
the men undertaking to do whatſoever he 
cſnould command them, if it fell out according- 
iy; he required them to turn back again the 
<fiſhes' alive, after they had exactly numbred 
ehem; and which is more wonderful, not one 
© of all the number, at that time, of the Fiſhes, 
« whilſt they were out of the water, died; he 
*being preſent, and giving the Fiſhermen the 
price of the Fiſh, he os ow to Crotona. But 
*theydivulged what was done, and, learning his 
name of the Boys, declared it to every one; 
which they hearing, deſired to ſee the ſtranger, 
© which was opportune to him; for he was of 
© fach an Aſpect, that whoſoever ſaw him could 
<not but admjre him, and conceive him to be 
© the perſon that he really was. 
8 ne KI | 
Ui Oration to the young Men. 


Ome few days after, he went into the publick 
Scool, and the young men flocking. to him, 


——— 


Af it is ſaid, that he made diſcourſes to them, where- 
Oration is in in fl he exhorted them to reſpeCt their Elders, de- 
Lei allo, claring, That i the World, and in Life, and 


| , and generally the 


* ' . 
(men) the cauſes. of Generation 


—_— = 


afflict the. firſt, 


| *tryal.of their nature at 
| © have their defires vigorous. 
| © them; that it was worth their obſervation, that 


7 in Cities, and in Nature, that which ĩs precedent 


0 


* ſubſequent ; as, than the Weſt, the 
| Morning than the Evening, the Beginning than 
. theoEnd, Generation than Corruption more- 
N Natives than Strangers. In like manner, 
. 1, Colonies, the Leader and Planter of Cities, 
7 $ than Dzmons, Demons 
than Semi- gods, Heroes than Men: And of theſe. 


Younger. This he ſaid by way of induction, 
to make them have a greater eſteem of their 
Faxents, to whom, he ſaid, they had as much. 
5 obligation, as a dead man might owe to him 
* that ſhould raiſe him againto life. Moreover, 
that it was juſt to love above all, and never to 
; thoſe who have done us 
greateſt benefits: But Parents only, by the be- 
nefit of Generation, are the firſt, and Prede- 
* ceſlors are the cauſes of all things that ſucceed 
* rightly to their Succeſſors; ſhewing, that they 
dare nothing leſs beneficial to us than the gods, 
"againſt whom it is not poſſible to offend. in ſo 
doing; and the gods themſelves cannot but in 
* Juſtice pardon thoſe, who reverence their Pa- 
rents equal to them; for it is from them that 
We learn to worſhip the Deity; whence Homer 
* gives the King of the gods the ſame ſtile, cal- 
ing him, Father of gods and mortals. And ma- 
ny other Fabulous Writers have delivered, that 
*the chiefeſt of the gods were ambitious to 
make up the divided love of children, by a 
© new ConjunCtion of Parents; and for this end, 
making anew ſuppoſition of Father and Mother, 
Jupiter brought forth Minerva; Juno, Vulcan, 
ot a contrary ſex to their own, that they might 
þ PaTUGIPate of that love which was more re- 
'© mbdte.. © - 


Now all perſons granting the judgment of 
the gods to be ſtrongeſt, he demonſt rated this 
particularly to the People of Coto, becauſe that 
Hercules was of affinity with them, therefore 
* they ought willingly to obey the injunctions of 
* their Parents, fince they underſtood, that this 
© god, in Obedience to another elder than him- 
*{elf, underwent his labours, and preſented to 
© his father, as the Epinicium of his Actions, the 
© Olympick Games. OM eng 


«He geclared likewiſe, that in their converſi- This alſo is in 


in time is more honour ble. than that which is 
t 


than the 


tion to one another they ſhould ſo behaye them- Laertius. 


© elves, that they might hereafter neyer become 
enemies to their n but might Gn de- 
come friends to their enemies; as to their 
friends they ſnoulq; never become enemies, but 
©to their enemies quickly become their friends. 
And that they ſhould ſtudy in their behaviour 
«towards their elders, their reverence towards 
their parents, and in their Jove to one another, 
«© their community towards their brethren. 
+ Furthermore he diſcourſed concerning Tem- 
© peranee, faying, That young men ſhould make 
hat time, in which they 
Then he adviſed 


« this only virtue was convenient both for 'Chil- 
<dren, and Maids, and Women, and old Men, 
but eſpecially. for zoung Men. Further, this 
« Virtue only declares, that they underſtand the 
goods of the Body and the Soul, ſeeing, it pre- 


c ſerves health, and a deſire of the beſt Studies, 
N | Z. 1 This 
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© This is manifeſt” aan the contrary , for the 0 
* Borbariaxs and. the Gfetiqgs contending aboitt ] Teaiple to" the Miles, 'that th 
, ervye-Taetr pretent Concord; for theſe God- 


© Troy, both parties, for the intemperanee of one 
Man, fell into extradrdinary Calamities; thoſe | 
ein the War ; theſe in their Voyage Nome. 
© And God appointed ten years, and a tho8ltfa 
years, only tor the puniſhment of this Injuſtice, 
« foretelting by Oracle the taking of Tc, and 


—— 


have u reciprocal communication and 


— 


che bras of the Muſes is always one and the j 4; 1 
| ſame. Moteover, Concord, Harmony, Rythm, emmy” : 


{* Hetoupoti- he firlt Ndvifed them to build 's = 
ple to the Muſes, that they might pre- 


dels F hare ell the ame Appellation, ¶ and * 17e f 
delight, ca. Smef i 


chief in Honours common to them all; and ang ch 


„lib. 
4.1 2 


« the ſending of the Virgins by the Loeriant, to] all thoſe things which procure unauimity, are Sg, ai, 


111 


- the Temple of Minerva the Lian, ine” 1 
© He likewiſe exhorted the young Men to 
<loye learning, telling them, how abſurd it, 


© were to judge Learning to be the molt adyan- |* concord and harmony of Being. 


© tageous of all things, and to wiſh for it. 

© above all things, yet to beſtow no time or 

© pains'in that Exerciſe : Bſperially,feeing the 

<care of our Bodies is like evil Friends, which 

© {ſoon forſake us; but that of Inſtitution, like 

the good, which ſtay with a Man till Death; 

procuring to ſome immortal Glory after 
«Death, | | 

© He framed many other things, partly out 

© of Hiſtory, partly out of Doctrines, ſhew- 

*ing, that Learning was a common Nobulity | 

© of thoſe, who were firſt in every kind , for 

© their Inventions were the Inſtitutions of the 

 Ereſt. Thus is this naturally advantageous, 

© that of other commendable things, ſome it 

eis not poſhble to communicate to another, 

eas Strength, Beauty, Health, Courage; ſome, 

© whoſoever imparts them to another, cannot 

© have them himſelf, as Riches, Government, 

and the like: But for this, you may receive 

<it of another, and yer the giver have nothing 

© the leſs of it. Moreover ſome, a Man cannot 

© gain if he would, he may receive Inſtitution 

© if he will: Then he may apply himſelf to the 

Affairs of his Country, not upon Self-confi- 

© dence, but Inſtitution ; for by Edpcation, Men 

© differ from Beaſts, Greeks from Barbarians, 

© Freemen from Slaves, Philoſophers from the 

© Vulgar. Who have in general this advantage, 

© that. as of thoſe who run ſwifter than others, 

© there had been ſeven out of this their own City, 

cat one Celebration of the Olympick Games; 

c hut of ſuch as did excel in Wiſdom, there had 


| 


Strab. 


— 


© heen found but ſeven in the whole World, and] 


© in the following times in which he lived, there 
© was but one who did excel all others in Philo- 
© ſophy : For he called himſelf by that Name, 
© (Philoſopher ) inſtead of Sophos, a wile Man. 


CHAP. XIIL 
His Oration to the Senators. 


12 he diſcourſed to the young Men in the 
School; but they relating to their Fathers 
what he had ſaid, the Thouſand-men ſum- 
moned Pyrhagoras to the Court, and commend- 


Junb. cap. 9. 


ing him for the advice he had given to their 


Sons, they commanded him, that if he had any 

thing which might benefit the People of Cotona, 

he ſhould declare it to the Magiſt rates of the 
* 

ib. 8. The Crotomans 
e earneſtly entreat him, that he would permit 
their Senate, which confiſted of a thouſand Per- 


vomprehended. 


| © ſpeak ſuch things, as that he may be believed ien Lene 


© careleſneſs and wickedneſs of their Husbands, 


"|< refs, in the fight of the gods, and ſo to go in 


( faith Valerius Maximus) did | 


1 Slay 
„He likewiſe ſhewed them, that their power Hegg 
did not only extend td the excellent, but to the quadan, . 


„Further he Taid,” They ought to conceive, 
* they received their Countrey asa depoſitum from 
their People: Wherefofe they ought ſo to ma- 
nage it, as being hereafter to. reſign up their 
*truſt-with a juſt account" to their own Chil- 
* dren. That this will certainly be, if they be 
© equal to all their Citizens, and excel other 
men in nothing more than in Juſtice; knowin 
that every place requireth Juſtice. He ſhow 
it out of the Mythology, that Themis bath the 
ſame place with Jupitet, as Dice with Pluto, and 
* Law among Cities; ſo that he who did any 
* thing unjuſtly in things under his charge, ſeem- 
*ed to abuſe the whole world, [both above, be- 
* low, and on Eartb. t 1 

* Thatit is convenient in Courts of Judicature, , 
that * none atteſt the Gods by Oath, but uſe to To tbeſm 


without Oath. | 
Moreover, That every one ſhould ſo-govern 
© his Family, as that they ſhould referr themſelves 
to their own houſe,as to a Court of Judicature, 
* and that they ſhould be naturally affectionate to 
* ſuch as are deſcended of them, as having only 
of all creatures received the ſenſe of this affecti- 
on; and that they ſhould converſe with the Wo- 
© man that js partner of their life: For, as ſome 
Men making Contracts with others, write them 
in Tables and Pillars; thoſe with Wives, are in 
the Children. And that they ſhould endeavour 
to be beloy'd of thoſe which come from them, 
© not by Nature, of which they are not te pale, 
© but by Election; for that kindneſs is voluntary. 
© That they ſhould likewiſe take care, that they 
*know no Women but their Wives, and that the 
Wives do not adulterate the Race, through the 


© Further, they muſt conſider, they take the 
»Wife from the Altar with Libations, as a Vota- 


* unto her, and that ſhe become, in order and 
* temperance, a pattern to thoſe that live in the 
© houſe with her, and to the Women of the City. 
© And that they ſhould ſee carefully that none 
© tranſgreſs, leſt, not fearing the puniſhments of 
© Law, ſuch as do unjuſtly lye hid; but having a 
* reſpect to honeſty in their carriage, they may 
© incited to Juſtice. | 22 
Further, he commanded, That in all their acti- 
ons they ſhould avoid Idleneſs; for there is no 
* other good, than the opportunity in every action. 
© He aſſerted, that ĩt is the greateſt of Injuſtices, - 
© to ſeparate children and-parents from each other. 
© That he is to be thought the greateſt Perſon, 
© who can of himſelf foreſee what is advanta- 


ſons, to uſe his advice, | 


* things which happen to other 


a i 
geous: The next to whom is be, who by thoſe 
n, * 

W 
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© what a good for himſelf, The worſt is he, who 
© ſtays to Learn what is beſt, by the experience 
of ſuffering illl e 0 We* 
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* Beſides "all this, at the building, of the Gy 
Toto, Apollo told the Leader of the Colony, 
That he would. give him a Progeny, if he con- 


He faid, That they who are deſirous of Glo- 
© ry, ſhall not do amiſs, if they -imitate thoſe 
© who'ate crowned for Running; for they do no 
© harms to their *Adverſaries, but deſite that they 
© themſelves may obtain the Victory. And it be- 
© ſeemeth Magiſtrates not to be 1 to thoſe 
t 


dudded his Colony to Laß; ' whence they 
bought to reflect, that 4 hath a particu- 
lar Providence for that Generation; and over 
* Youth, even all the Gods. Wherefore: they 
zou ht to ſtudy to be worthy of their Love, 
and employ themſelves in hearing, that they 
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cho contradict them, but to benefit thoſe who may be able to ſpeak. Moreover, if they 
© obey them. 6 oe would live to be old themſelves, they ſhould 

©He likewiſe exhorted every one that aimed | © obey their Elders, and not contraditt them 
© at true Glory, to be indeed ſuch, as he deſired | © for by that means they will become * | * 
©to appear to others; for it is not ſo ſacred a|* worthy,. not to be injured by thoſe that are 7 
© thing to be adviſed by another, as to be praiſed | younger than themſelves. | bh 
c for what is done; for one is only requiſite 1995 8 a 4 
©to Men, the other much more uſed by the| © yrs 7 
Gods. 5 CHAP. A F 
ein Concluſion he ſaid, That their City * 85 v i 
e chanced to be built by Hercules. When he His Uration to the Women. 4 


drove L Gerion's] Oxen through Taly, being 
- <injured by Lacinizs, Coto coming to helphim; 
© not knowing him by reaſon of the Night, and 
© thinking him to be one of his Eneinies, he flew 
him; and then promiſing at his Grave, that he 
© would build a City which ſhould bear his Name, 
© if ever he came to be a God; in gratitude for 
© his kindneſs, he ſaid, it behoved them to go- 
©yern their Commonwealth juſtly. 

© They hearing this, Built a Temple to the 
©Muſes, and put away the Concubines which 
© they uſed to keep; and entreated him to Diſ- 
© courſe ſeverally in the Temple of Pythian Apol- 
% to the Boys, and in the Temple of * Juno to 
_ © the Women. | XS 


— — 


. 
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CHAP, XIV. 
His Oration to the Boys. 


ank e. 10; H* being perſwaded by them, diſcourſed to 


the Boys in this manner ; © That they 

© ſhould neither begin Contumelies, nor return 
them to the Reproachers. | 
And concerning awd, (Inſtitution ) which 
is of the ſame Name as the time of their Youth, 
* hecommanded them diligently to purſue it; ad- 
© ding, That to a well diſpoſed Youth, it is eaſie 
©to preſerve honeſty throughout all his Lite ; 
© but to him that is not well diſpoſed, it is 
© hard at that time to continue it, but more 
© difficult from an ill 
send. 

Moreover he declared, That they are moſt 
* beloved of the Gods, and for that reaſon in 
© times of Death, they are ſent forth to pray 
to the Gods for Rain, as if the Deity would 
© ſooneſt hear them. And they only- being al- 
_ ſanctified, had leave to live in the Tem- 
© ple. 

F For the ſame Reaſon, the Gods that are moſt] 
kind to Men, Apolls and Cupid, are by all Pain- 
ters repreſented, as having that Age (of Boys.) 
It is likewiſe acknowledged, that the crowned 
© Games. were inſtituted tor the ſake of Boys; 

© the Pythian, upon the Conqueſt of Pytho by a 
© Boy; that in Nemea, for a Boy likewiſe; and 
© that in Iſthmus, upon the Death of Archemorus 
Sand Melis 


0 
beginning to run to the 


T is ſaid, That he diſtourſed to the Women Jan. cap. i l. 


concerning Sacrifices ; firſt, that As when 
another Man were to pray for them; they 
would have him to be Honeſt and Good, be- 
* cauſe the Gods hearken to ſuch Men; in like 
© manner ought they above all things ſo to behave 
* themſelves, as that they may indeed have the 
© Gods attentive to their Prayers. 
© Next, That they muſt preſent the Gods 
*with ſuch things, as they themſelves make 
*with their own hands; and withont the help 
of Servants, offer them at the Altar; as Cakes, 
Wax and Incenſe: But that they preſent not 
the Deity with Slaughter and Death; nor that 
© they offer ſo much at one time, as if they were 
© never to come thither again. 
© As concerning their Converſation towards 
© their Husbands, he commanded them to con- 
* fider, that Fathers did yield to their Davgh- 
© ters, that their Husbands ſhould be more 
© beloved by them than their Parents. Where- 
© fore it is fit, that either they contradi& their 
© Husbands in nothing, or then think they have 
© the Victory, when they are over-ruled by them. 
© Moreover he ſpared that celebrious Apoph- 
© thegm concerning Coition, That for her who 
© riſeth from her own Husband, it is lawful to go 
to the 3 the ſame day; but for her who 
© riſeth from him that is not her Husband, never. 
© He exhorted them likewiſe, throughout their 
whole life to ſpeak well of others, and to take 
© care that others ſpeak well of them, and. that they 
© deſtroy not that good report which is given; nor 
© confute thoſe Mythographers, who (ſeeing the 
© Juſtice of Women, in reſpect that they lend their 
© Garments without witneſs, when any hath need 
© of them, and that they made no Bargains and En- 
© oagements) feigned three Women who made 
© uſe of one Eye amongſt them, becauſe of their 
readineſs to communicate, Which if ap- 
© ply'd to Men, as if when one had received any 
thing, he ſhould reſtore preſently, or com- 
© municate to his Neighbour, every one would 


2 


© ay, there is no fuch thing, it being contrary to 


© their Nature. : | 
© Further, he who is faid to be the wiſeſt of all 


© Perſons, who diſpoſed the Language of Men, 


and invented all Names, whether: he were a 
© God, oraDzmon, or fome divine Man, upon 
conſt 
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Ss ſupply the 
Text from La- 
ertius, who cites 
ſomething to the 
ſame purpoſe out 
of Timæus. 

Keen is Name 
of Proſerpina; 
Nuuen, Bride, 
relates to the 
Nymphs ; Mi- 
Tne, toCybele 
mother of the 
Code; Maia, 
to Maja, mother 
of Mercury. 


Av. mat 


Jamb. cap. 12. 
Forphr. p. 12. 


Jams, cap. 6. 


| Laert. 


Strom. 1. 


ideriation; becauſe the female Sex is molt | 
© aditted-to ery) made very degree of Age 
ynonurtouy: wich ſome: God, and called; the 
<qnmarried;Woman;\Coge ; her who is given. to 
Man, * Nympha: who hath Children, Mo- 
ther; her who; hath-Blyldrens Children, Wh 
Porick Lialect, Maja te; which reſpect. of 
«© thei Derotion) it agrees, that the Oracles at 
Podona ad Peiphi, are delivered by Wo. 
© men: e 19709 M eq et Ag 90: 
Having thus commended their Devotion, 
he converted -his-Diſcourſe to ſpeak of Decenc) 
© of Habit, that none —— r __ 7 wor v4 
&\1 us Gloaths, hut offer them all at uus 8 
Femple noe to) many millions of 


Temple (which 
© Garments. : 

| 7 tave fait thus, I = 
© throughout the Goymtry: of the Cotoniates, the 
, Virtue of a Man towards his Wife was much | 
celebrated. Udyſſes\wefulify Immortality at 
© Calypſo's hands, rather than to forſake Penelope. 
© Let ivo the pam df tha Wives to expreſs their 
virtuons-Loyalty yowards their Husbands, that 
this praiſe, maycbe Reciprocal. ** 
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His Inflitution of a Seft in Private and Publick. 
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Y this Diſcourſe, Pythagoras gained no ſmall 
Honour and Eiteem in Cotona, and by 
means of that City; Faroughour all Italy. 
At the firſt Oration which he made in Cotona, 
he attracted many, Followers, inſomuch that it 
is ſaid he gained ſix hundred Perſons, who were 
by him not only won to the Philoſo y which 
he profeſt, but following his Rules, me, as 
Ne call it, Cænobii; and theſe were they who 
ſtudied Fhiloſophy. [They did put their Eſtates 
into , one common Stock, and kept Silence 
five years, only hearing his Diſcourſes, but not 
ſeeing him, until they were fully proved, and 
then they became of his Family, and were ad- 
mitted to him.J There were the ſame /ix hun- 
dred Perſons, who, Laertius ſaith, came to hus no- 
Curnal Acroaſis, (perhaps meaning the Lectures 
through a, Skreen during their Probation, for 
he adds) if any of, them were thought worthy 
to ſee him, they wrote of it to their Friends, as 
having obaind a great matter. This Society 
Laertius calls, his Syſtem, (which Caffiodoris in- 
terprets, Colledge) Agellius, his Family. 
Belides theſe, there were many Auditors 
called Acouſmaticks, whereof he gained [as (a) 
Nicomachis relates] two thouſand by one Ora- 
tion, which he made at his firſt Pune 
Taly, who [that they might not live from home] 
eretted a large Homacoceion, [which Clemens Alex- 
andrinus interprets to be the ſame as Eccleſea, 
Church, with us] whereinto were admitted alſo 
Boys and Women; and built Cities, and inha- 
bited all that part of 17 which is called Magno 
Græcia, and received Laws and Statutes from 
him as divine Precepts, without which they did. 
not any thing; they lived together unanimouſly, 
praiſed by all, and applauded as happy by ſuch 
as lived. round about them. 
Thus Pythagoras diſtinguiſhed thoſe whom he 


into 


ther with his Doctrine, to the end of his Life. 
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for it was not ht that all ſhould partake; alike. 
being not of a like Nature; pa, [ ſome 
ſhould receive all the Learning, others none 

for that would have been contrary to his Com: 
munity of all, and to his Kouality.. He there- 
fore, of the Diſcourſes which he made, commu- 
nicated to,gycry one that park/which; was pro- 
per for hn N and diſtributed. his Learning ſo. 
as that ĩt t benefit every one according ti 
his Capacity; and obſerving the Rules of Ju- 
ſtice, in Fan g to every one that ſhare of the if. 
courſe. which they deſer ved; calling, upon this 
account, ſome Pythogoreans (thoſe of the Syſtem.) 
ſome Pytbagor7tes, (thoſe of the Homacoceron) as 
we call ſome Atticꝶt, ſome Atticiſts. Dividing 
them thus aptly into two Names, he appointett 
one part to be ,, Genuine, the other he 
ordered to be Imitators of them. As to the Py- 
thagoreans he decreed, that all their Eſtates ſnouid 
be in common, and that they ſhould lead their 
whole Lives together in Community; but the o- 
thers he ordered to keep their. Eſtates to. them 
ſelves, yet to meet together. Thus was this Suc- 
ceſſion of both Parties conſtituted by Eythagoras, 
The Diſcipline which was obſerved by the .mgre 
Genuine, the Pythagoreans, we ſhall remit 
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, CHAP. XVI. 
His Autority in Civil Aﬀairs. 


Hatſoever Cities in his Travels through par pK 
"Traly and Srctly, he found ſubjected to one 2 
another, (whereof ſome had been ſo of a long 1 
time, others of late) he infuſed into them a Re- 
ſentment of Liberty by his Diſciples, of whom he 
had ſome out of every City, he reſtored them to 
Liberty. Thus he freed Cotona, Sybaris,Catana, 
Rhegium, Himera, Agrigentum, Tauromenium, 
and ſome others, to whom he ſent Laws by Cha 
rondas the Catanean, and Zaleucus the Locrian, 
by means whereof they laſted a long time well 
governed, and were deſervedly envied by: their 
Neighbours. He wholly took away Difſention, 
not only from among his Diſciples, aud their Suc- 
ceſſors for many Ages after, butalſo from all the 
Cities of Laly and Sicily, both inteſtine and exter- 
nal Diſſention. For he did frequently pronounce 0 
all manner of Perſons every where, whether ma- 
ny or few, an 2 m, with reſembles a 
monitory Oracle of God, which was a kind of Epi- 
tome or Recapitulation of all that he taught. The 
Apophthegm was thus, That we ought to avard 
with our utmoſt endeavour, and to amputate with 
yl ane > 177 and a ot —_ rom 1575 Bo- 
s Oickneſs; from the Soul, Ignorance; from 
the Belly, Luxury; from a City, Sedition; from 
a Family, Diſcord ; fram all Things, Exceſs: 
By which he did indulgently put every one in 
mind of his beſt DoQrines. _ + 
Yet is he reported to have been the occaſion of 
the War between the Sybarites and the Crotons- 
ans, which ended in the total Subverſion of the 
' Sybarites;, the manner is thus related by Diodo- 
rus, Sirulus and Jamblicbus. wit -— 
When the Grecians built Sylaris in Tay, it * Din. hi. 
ſoon came to that through the goodneſs of 
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© the City became in a ſhort time very rich; for 
b being ſeated betwixt two Rivers, Crathzs and 

' © Sybarzs, (from which it took its name) and the 
© Citizens poſſeſſing a large Country, they ſoon 
gathered together great Riches; and admitting 
© many to be tree of their Country, they arrived to 
© ſuch height, that they ſeemed far to excel all the 
+ then, Deip. feſt of the inhabitants of fa). L But ſo luxuri- 
lik, 12. ous that they become infamous even to a proverb; 
is and no leſs addicted to all other vices, inſomuch 

that they, out of infolence, put to death thirty Am- 
baſſadors of the Ootonians, and threw their bo- 
dies from the walls to be devoured by beaſts. 
© The City was ſo populous, that it contained no 
© leſs than 390000 perſons. At that time Telys was 
_ _ © chief Magiſtrare,who, accuſing th 18 men, 
1 procured of the Sybarites to baniſh 500 of the 
k richeſt Citizens, ànd to confiſcate their goods. 
. , TThele. baniſhed men went to Crotona, and 
(there (after che manner of Suppliants) fled 
©to the Altars eredted in the Forum. Here- 
upon Telys ſent Ambaſſadbrs to the Cotoni ans, 
© to declare, that they ſhould either deliver up 
the baniſhed men, or expect war. L Theſe 

Sybarate-Ambaſladors had been inſtrumental in 

the-murther-of-ſome friends of Pythagoras, per- 

haps ſome of the thirty Cotonians whom they 
Jants.cap-30. flew. ] © Amongſt them, one there was, who 
© had killed ſome of them with his own hands; 
© another was ſon to one of the ſame murtherers, 
ho was dead. Moreover, he was of thoſe 
minds of perſons, who, being oppreſt with 
want, ſtir up ſedition, that they may take oc- 
© caſion thereby to fall on the goods of others. 
© Theſe Sybarites came to Pythagoras, and blamed 
©him; and one of them (which was he that had 
© 2 hand himſelf in the death of his friends) de- 
© manding a reaſon of his reproof, he ſaid, That 
© he did not give Laws. Whereupon they ac- 
© cuſed him, as if he had made himſelf Apollo, 
and eſpecially for that before, upon a queſt ion 
© being asked, Why theſe things were ſo,he asked 
© him that propounded the queſtion, Whether, 
hen Apollo delivered his Oracles, he would 
require him to render a reaſon ? The other de- 
© riding, as he thought, thoſe diſcourſes, in 
© which Pythagoras declared the return of the 
© Soul, and telling him, That when he went 1n- 
© to the other world, he would give him a Letter 
©to carry to his Father, and deſired him to bring 
an Anſwer of it when he came back. I ſhal] 
© not, replied Pythagoras, go to the place of the 
© wicked, where murtherers are puniſhed, The 
© Ambaſſadors having thus reviled him, and he 
© yoing to the Sea-ſide, and waſhing himſelf , 
© many following him, one of thoſe who adviſed 
© the Crotonians, ſaid, When he had ſufficiently. 
© ſpoken againſt all the other things that they did, 
cat laſt he accuſed them eſpecially, for offering 
© to oppoſe and abuſe Pythagoras, of whom when 
© heretofore, as fables report, beaſts could ſpeak, 

Ib 2. Ohm. no one of them durſt ever ſpeak an ill word. 

2. Diodorus ſaith, that a Councel being called, 
£> were the © and it being put to the queſtion, Whether they 
mind © ſhould deliver up the f Taliotes io the Sybarites, 
called, not the © Or undergo a War with an enemy more power- 
Natives, The ful than themſelves ? The Senate and People 
ne difference © made ſome doubt, and the People firſt inclined 
: — to the delivery of the Suppliants, rather than 
UL © endure the War. But afterwards, Eytbagoras 


* 
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* the Philoſopher adviſing them to protect the 
. Suppliants, they changed their opinion, and 
determined to fight in their defence. The S. 
-barites came into the Field, with an Army of 
. three hundred thouſand ; the Crotonzans had 
. but one hundred thouſand, They were led by 

. Milo theWreſtler,who at the firſt onſet himſelf 
- Put. to flight that wing of the Army which was 

- Oppoſite to him; for he was of invincible 
ſtrength. "This man having Courage anſwera- 
n ble to his Strength, had been fix times Victor at 
£ the Olympick Games, and when he began this 
Fight, was crowned with lympick Wreaths, 
* wearing, like Hercules, « Lion's Skin, and a 
Club, and obtaining the Victory for his Coun- 

* try-men, was much admired by them. L The 
Crotonians likewiſe made uſe of a Stratagem, 
whereby they got the day: * The Sybariter were 4 4,pen, Dei 
fo much addicted to Luxury, that they taught lib. 12. | 
their Horſes to dance at Feaſts, This the Croto- 
mans knowing, (as Ariſtotle relates) in the midſt 
ot the Fight, they commanded ſome Pipers, 
whom, to that purpoſe, they had brought along 
with them, to play dancing Tunes. The Horſes, 
as ſoon as they heard the Mnſick, not only fell 
a dancing , but carried their Riders violently 
over to their Enemies. Thus the Sybarites be- 
ing put to Flight, the Croronians ſpared none 

* that they took, but put all to the Sword , 
© whereby the greater part of the Army was Slain, 
*and the City, atter a diſhonourable ſurrender, 
laid waſte. This, according to Diodorns, hap- 
pened 63 years before the ſecond of the 83d O- 
lympiad,which falls upon the firſt year of the 68th 
Olympiad. . 

Agrigentum was by his means freed from the 
Tyranny of Phalaris, in this manner: f When + Fak. c.22. 
* Pythagoras was detained by Phalaris, a molt 
* cruel Tyrant, [ *with whom he flaged fix * Netret Chi. 
* Months ] and Abaris the Hyperborean, a wiſe liad. 6. 31 
* Perſon, came toconverſe with him, and asked 
him Queſtions, particularly concerning ſacred 
© Rites, Images, Divine Worſhip, Providence of the 
* Gods, as well of thoſe in Heaven, as conver- 

* fant about the Earth, and ſuch like demands; 
Pythagoras, as being highly inſpired, anſwered 
*him with much Truth and Perſwafion, inſo- 
much as he drew the Standers by to his Opini- 
on. Whereupon Phalaris ſeeing the People 
taken with him, was angry with Abarzs for 
* prailing Pythagoras. He grew fierce againſt 
* Pythagoraz himſelf, and at laſt came to that 
* heighth, as to ſpeak all Blaſphemies againſt the 
Gods, as were poſſible for ſuch a kind of Per- 
* ſon, But Abaris acknowledged himſelf thank- 
*tul to Pythagoras tor theſe things. He learned 
© next of him, that all things depend upon 
© Heaven, and are diſpoſed of from thence , 
© which he collected, as from many other things, 
*ſo eſpecially from the efficacy of Sacrifices. 
© Far therefore was he from thinking, that Py- 
© thagoras, who taught him theſe things, was a 
© deceiver, but he rather admir'd him, as a Per- 
e fon ſupernaturally inſpir*d. Phalaris, in an- 
© {wer hereunto, deny'd plainly and openly all 
© things that were done in ſacred Rites. Where- 
upon Abaris transferred his Diſcourſe from 
* theſe things, to ſuch as appear manifeſtly to all 
© Men, and by the Divine Operations which are 


in all Extremitigs as in extraordinary Wars, 
and 


— 
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$90 in incurable. Diſeaſes, Deſtruction of Fruit, 
Tranſmiſkqn,; of Peſtilence from Country to 
© Country. By theſe ditficultirremediable Cauſes, 
the endeavoured to prove, that there is a Divige 
.Proyidegce, Which over-ruleth all human Hope 
and Power. 1 impudently oppoſed 
git. Hereupon Pythagoras, knowing that that 
* Day would. be fatal to Phalaris, ſpoke very 
freely; and looking upon Abaris, ſaid, That 
© there 1s a paſſage * Heaven to the Aerial 
© and Terreſtrial parts; and did likewiſe Diſcour ſe 

Tientiſcally, conger ning the dependance of all 
- © thingyppon eaten, and did irrefragably de- 

© monſtrate- the free Power of the Soul, and 


C 
£ 
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© proceeded .to..ſhew the pexfe&t Operation of 


© the Reaſon, and of the Mind. Then he ſpoke 

© boldly concerning Tyranny, and all exceſs of 

, © Fortune, uhuere all Covetouſneſs, ſtrong- 
', - ©ly maintaining that they are all nothing worth. 
After this, he made a Divine Exhortation con- 
© cerning the beſt Life, and made a reſolute Op- 

© poſition againſt the worſt, and did molt plainly 
deliver the Doctrine, concerning the Tower 

© and Paſſions of the Soul; and which was more 

© than all theſe, he demonſtrated, that the Gods 

© are not the canſes of Ills; and that Diſeaſes 

c and Paſſions are Seeds of the Intemperance of 

© the Body; and reprehended Mytbographers and 


| ” RT 1% 
went about to bring Fh and Alharis i "v 
t about to, thagoras and Albarts into ? 
danger of Death, This Apt Slain. _ The 
manner thus related by * Tee.: It chanced 
that a Hawk purſued a great flight of Pigeons ; 
* which Halaris ſeeing, ſaid to thoſe that ſtood 
by him, Behold, Friends, how much an igno- 
ble Fear can do; for if but one of all theſe Pi- 
* geons would turn again, it would preſently give 
da ſtop. to the Purſuer. This Speech an old Man 
* that was preſent no ſooner heard, when taking 
up a Stone he threw it at Phalaris; and the 
* reſt following his Example, did the like. Some 
*ſay they ſtoned him to Death; others, that they 
put him into Chains, and wrapt him in a ſheet 
* of Lead, wherein he died miſerably. ; 

To the Lacrians, beſides Charondas and Ze- | 
leucus, already mentioned, he ſent f Timarug + Jan ple 
alſo, tq make Laws for them. and 134% 


* Chil. 6.5 


To the We he ſent upon the ſame Em- 
ployment * Theatetus, Helicasn, Ariſtocrates Jam pi 


and Phytius. | | 
Thus, as f Porphyrius faith, Pythagoras and t Fag. 36, 

his Friends were a long time ſo much admired in 

Italy, that many Cities committed themſelves, ta 

be governed by them, La 
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© Poets for ſuch things as they had fallly deliver- 
*ed; and ſharply reproved Phalaris, and ſhewed 
what the Power of Heaven is, and how great, 
© by its Operations. As concerning Infliction of 
© Puniſhment by Law, he gave many inſtances 
© thereof, and clearly ſhewed the difference be- 
© twixt Man, and other living Creatures. He 
© likewiſe ſcientifically diſcourſed concerning 
© intrinſical.and enunciative Reaſon, and concern- 
© ing the Mind, and the Knowledge proceeding 
© from it, with many other moral Documents 
© dependent thereon. He treated of what things 
are uſeful in Life, making an Exhortation to the 
© nurſuit of the uſeful, and dehorting from the 
6 fortful - and that whichis moſt of all, he made 
<2 diſtin{tion between the things done accordin 
to Fate, and according to the Mind, and of thoſe 
© which are done according to Neceſſity, and 
© according to Decree. Moreover he diſcourſed 
© concerning Demons, and the Immortality of 
<the Soul, much and wiſely ; whereof we ſhall 
© have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere, and ſhew, 
c that theſe things do conferr moſt to fortitude, 
c ſeeing that he himſelf in the midſt of all Pan- 
© vers, did with a conſtant mind diſcourſe Philo- 
© ſophy, and arm himſelf againſt Fortune; as al- 
© ſv for that he {lighted aud. contemned the Per- 
© ſon that attempted to hurt him, and deſpiſed 
© the fear of Death, and all human Contingen- 
© cies, nor was he at that inſtant any thing con- 
© cerned for them. Indeed (continues Jamblichus 


| 


it is manifeſt, that he was nothing troubled 
© with the fear of Death, but had a far more no- 
© ble deſign, the freeing of Sicily from the Op- 
© preſſion of Tyranny. That it was he who did 
eit, is manifeſt from the Oracle of Apollo, which 
© declared, That Phalaris, when his Sub jects 
grew better and more Unanimous, ſhould loſe 
© his Authority; which they did at the coming 
© of Pythagoras, through his Exhortations and In- 
© ſtruQtions. , But a clearer Evidence hereof is 
< trom the time: For that very day that Phalaris 


) | Games, as he was by chance diſcourſing to his «nb ap 


Wonders related of Him. 


F we may credit ( ſaith (a) P s, Al 
I from him (b) Famblichus) ns 2d 
him, by ancient and creditable Authors, his 
Commands had an Influence even upon irratio- 
nal Creatures, for he laid hold of the Daunian 
Bear, which did much hurt to the People there- 
abour, and haying ſtroaked her awhile, and given 
her Maza and Fruits, and Sworn her, that She 
never more touch any living Creature, he let 
her go. She ſtraightway hid her ſelf in the 
Hills and Woods, and from thenceforward ne- 
ver aſſavlted any living Creature. | 

Seeing an Ox at Tarentum in a Paſture, where- 
in grew ſeveral things, cropping green Beans, 
he came to the Neat-herd, and counſelled him 
to ſpeak to the Ox, that he ſhould abſtain from 
the Beans. But the Neat-herd mocking him 
and ſaying, He could not ſpeak the Language of 
Oxen ; he himſelf went to him, and whiſpering 
in the Ear of the Ox, he not only refrained im- 
mediately from Beans at that time, but from 
thenceforward would never touch any, and li- 
ved many years after about unos Temple at 
Tarentum, till he was very old ; and was called 
the RIO Ox, eating ſuch Meats as every one 

ve him. 

An Eagle flying over his head at the Olympick paph,pagh 
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Friends concerning Auguries and Omens, and di- 

vine Signs, and that there are ſome meſſages 

from the Gods to ſuch Men as have true Piety | 
towards them; He is ſaid [| (c) by certain Words to () Pin M 
have ſtopt here, and} to have cauſed her to come na 
down; and after he had ſtroaked her awhile, he 

let her go again. This perhaps was that white 

Eagle, which Famblichus reports he ſtroaked at 

Croto, and She endured it quietly. For the Co- 
tonians inſtituted Games, which they called 
Olympick, in Emulation of the Grecians, 1 
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ſirname 


A River (which Porphyri us calls Caucaſus, A- 


wllonius Hb ran acme Eatjuoy 5 1 and Fam- 


blichus, Neſſus; Milian, Coſa , St. Cyril, Cauſus ) 
as he paſſed over it, with many ot his Friends, 
ſpoke to him, and ſaid with a plain clear voice, 
e Teaybes- Hail Pythagoras. 
In one and the ſame day, almoſt all affirm 
that he was preſent at Merapontum in Italy, and 
at Tauromenium in Sicily, with the Friends 
which he had in both places, and diſcourſed to 
them in a publick Convention, when as the pla- 


behind him, holding the Letters towards the 


Moon ; whereby he who ſtood betwixt him and 
the _ looking ſteadfaſtly upon her, read all 
the Letters which were written in the Looking- 
glaſs in the Moon, as 
her. 

But theſe things, ſome, even of the Ancients, 
have imputed to Goetick Magick, as Timon, who 
terms him, Tele, a Magician; others, to impo- 
ſture, as appears by this Relation of Heraclides, 
and the Scholiaſt of Apollonius : + When he came 


if they were written in 


ces are diſtant many Sradia by Sea and Land, and into Iraly, he made a Vault under ground, and 


many days journeys aſunder. Apollonius relates 
this, as done at Croto and Metapontum. | 

At the publick Solemnity of the Olympick: 
Games, he ſtood up and ſhewed his golden thigh ; 
as he did in private to Abaris, to confirm him 
in the opinion, that he was Hyperborear Apollo, 
whoſe Prieſt Abarzs was. / 

A Ship coming into the Harbour, and his 

Friepds wiſhing they had the goods that were in 
it: Then (faith Pythagoras) you will have a dead 
body : And when the Ship came at them, they 
found in it the Body of a dead Man. | 

To one who much deſired to hear him, he 
ſaid, That he would not diſcourſe until ſome 
ſign appeared. Not long after, one coming to 
bring News of the Death of a white Bear in 
Caulonia, he prevented him, and related it 


firſt. | 
. de vita They affirm he foretold many things, and 


that they came to paſs ; inſomuch that f Ariſtip- 
pus. the Cyrenean, in his Book of Phyliologick, 
faith, He was named Pythagoras, from ſpeaking 
things as true as Pythian Apollo. He foretold an 
Earthquake by the Water which he taſted our of 
a Well; and foretold, That a Ship, which was 
then under fail with a pleaſant gale, ſhould be 
caſt away. abt | | 
At Sybaris he took in his hand a Serpent of 
deadly biting, and let it go again. And at Hy- 
rhenia he took a little Serpent, and biting it, 
kill'd it with his Teeth. 

A thouſand other more wonderful arid Divine 
things are related conſtantly, and with full agree- 
ment of him; ſo that, to ſpeak freely, more 
was never attributed to any, nor was any more 
eminent, For his Predictions of Earthquakes 
moſt certain are remembred, and his immediate 
chaſing away of the Peſtilence, and his ſuppreſ- 
fon of violent Winds and Hail, and his calming 
of Storms, as well in Rivers as upon the Sea, for 
the.caſe and ſake paſſage. of his Friends, from 
whom Empedocles, and Eprmenides, and Abaris 
yearning it, often performed the like, which their 

oems plainly atteſt. Beſides, Empedocles was 
4 Aexanemos, the chaſer away of Winds; 
Epimenides, Cathartes, the Luſtrator; Abarts, 
Fthrobates, the Walker in the Air; for, riding 
upon an Arrow of Hyperborean Apollo, which was 
given him, he was carried in the Air over Rivers 
and Seas, and inaccefible places, which ſome. 
believed to have been done by Pythagoras, when 
be diſcour ſed with his Friends at Merapontum and 
Tauromenium upon the ſame Day. 
- Totheſe add his trick with a Looking-glaſs, as 
the Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes calls it, who deſcribes 
It thus: The Moon being in the Full, he wrote 
whatſoever he pleaſed in blood upon a Looking- 


— 


charged his Mother L* to give out that he was 
dead, and} to ſet down in a Table-book all things 
that hapned, expreſſing the times punQually. 
Then he went down [and ſhut himſelf up in the 
Vault}, and his Mother did as he ordered her, 
until ſuch time as he came up again. After a 
while Pythagoras came up, lean and withered ; 


and coming into the Congregation, declared, 


That he was returned from the Infer;, and re- 
lated to them what was done there] and told 
them many prodigious Stories concerning the 
Palingeneſie, and the things of the Inferi; telling 
the living news of their dead friends, with whom, 
he ſaid, he met in the bferi.] Hieronymus re- 
lates, That he ſaw there the Soul of He/tod bound 
with Braſs to a Pilar, ſhrieking; and that of 
Hamer hung up on a Tree, encompaſſed by 
Serpents, fot the Fables which he had raiſed 


concerning the gods: Thoſe likewife tormented 


who uſed not the company of their own Wives. 
For this he was much honoured by the Cotoni- 
ans, They being much moved at what he ſaid 

wept and lamented, and hereupon conceived 
ſuch an eſteem of Pythagoras, as being a Divine 
Perſon, that they ſent their Wives to him to be 
Inſtructed in his Doctrine, which Women were 
called Pythagoreans. Thus Hermippus. The 
Scholiaſt adds, L Hereby he raiſed an Opinion 
concerning himſelf, That, before the Trojan War, 
he was ZErbalides, the Son of Mercury; then 
E uphorbus, then Hermotimus, then f Pyrrbas, a 
Delian; laſtly, Pythagoras. ] And, as Laertius 
ſaith, in his Writings he reported of himſelf, 
That he had come from the Inſer? to Men, 207 
years ſince. Of this more in his Doctrine, Part. 
2. Chap. 5. Set. 10. | 


CHA P. XIX. 
| His Death. 


1 time of Pythagoras his Death hath been 
formerly touched; it was, according to 
Euſebius, in the Fourth year of the 0th Olym- 
piad, after he had lived, as f Juſtine ſaith, at 
Crotona 20 years. The occaſion is differently 
related. Laertius thus. A 

Pythagoras died in this manner: As he ſate in 
counſel. together with his Friends, in the Houſe 
of Milo, it happened that the Houſe was ſet on 
fire by one who did it out of Envy, becauſe 
he was not admitted. Some affirm, the Co- 
zonians did it out of fear of being reduced to a 
Tyranny. Pytbagoras running away, was over- 
taken; coming to a Place full of Beans, he 
made a ſtop, ſaying, It is better to be taken, 


glaſs, and telling it firſt to the other party, ſtood| 


than to tread ; and better to be killed, than to 
Aa a ſpeak. 


* 


＋ Heraclides a. 
pud Laertium. 
* Schol. Apel. 


Het. 


+ So read not 
Pythius. 


7 Lib. 20. 
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.. Soin Po- lived there forty days without eating. Heracli- and Xenophilus, a Chalcidean of Chalcis in Thrace, 
plyrine,pag.39. des, in his Epitome of the Lives of Satyrus, re- theſe preſerved the Cuſtoms and Doctrines from 
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no regard of the 1 7 uniſh the Au- mus. Of his Friends, Forty being gathered to- 


 faved, both Tarentines; of whom, Archippus reti- | thagoras, his Friends being taken, firſt eſcape 


ſpeak. So the purſuers flew him. In the lame] led him Father : There he died. Thereſt of the | 
manner dicd moſt of his Diſciples, about Forty 8 all but Architas the Tarentine, for- 
in number; ſome few only eſcaped, of whom ſook Lay, and aſſembling at Rhegium, they lived 
were Archytas the Tarent ine, and Ly/is, of whom there together. But in progreſs of time the ma- 
we ſpake before. Dicæarchus ſaith That Pytha- nagement of publick Affairs decayed, The moſt 
goras fled to the Temple of the Muſes at Meta- eminent of theſe were Phanto, and Echecrates, 

num, and died + for want of Food, having and n and Dzocles (both Phliaſians), 


lates, That having buried Pherecydes, he return- the beginning, but with the SeCt it ſelf at laſt 
ed to 1zaly, where finding the Faction of Cyc/o| they were wholly extinguiſhed. © This is related 
(prevalent), he departed to Merapontum, and by Arifloxenus. : 

there ſtarved himſelf, not willing to live any | Nicomachus agreeth in all things with this Re- 
longer. Hermippus ſaith, That the Agrigentines lation, except in that he faith, This Inſurrection 
and Syracuſians warring againſt one another, Ey: happened at what time Fythagoras was 250 to 
thagoras, with his Friends, went to the Agri. Delus, to viſit Pherecydes, who was fick of a 
gentines, and was Head of them: But they be- Phthirigſit; then were they ſtoned and burned 
ing vanquiſhed, and he flying to a field.of Beans, by the LTaliotes, and caſt forth without burial, 
was there ſlain; the reſt (being thirty-five )] Hitherto Zamblichus. 


were burn'd at Tarentum, for intermeddling With theſe alſo agreeth the Relation of Nean- 
with the Governors and Rule of the Common- thes, thus delivered by + Porphyrius. t Pay, 3% 
wealth, | Pythagoras and his Friends having been along 


© Famblichus , from Arifloxenus, and others, | time ſo much admired in Iraly, that many Cities 
ives a more particular account: There were | committed themſelves to them, at laſt they be- 
(faith be) ſome, who oppugned theſe Men, and | came envied,and a Conſpiracy was made againſt 
roſe up againſt them. That this Conſpiracy hap- | them in this manner: G a Cotonian (who, in 
ned in the abſence of Pythagoras, is acknows | Extract, Nobility, and Wealth, exceeded all the 
edged by all; but they diſagree concerning his | reſt of the Citizens, but otherwiſe was of a vio- 
Journey: Some ſay, he was gone to Pherecydes, ] lent, rigid, and tyrannical Diſpoſition, and one 
the Syrian; others, to Merapontum. The Cau- | that made uſe of the multitude of his Friends to 
ſes of this Conſpiracy are diverſly related alſo ; | compaſs his unjuſt ends) as he eſteemed him- 
one is ſaid to have proceeded from the Men, who | ſelf worthy of all excellent things, ſo moſt par- 
were called Cylonians, thus: Olo, a Gotoni an, | ticularly to partake of the Pythagovick Philoſo- 
who, in Race, and Honour, and Wealth, ex- phy; he came to Pythagoras, and much extolled 
celled all the reſt of the Citizens, but otherwiſe | himſelf, and deſired his Converſation. But Py. 
of a harſh, violent, turbulent, and tyrannical | thagoras preſently obſerving the Nature and Man- 
Humour, was exceedingly deſirous to participate | ners of the Perſon, and perceiving by the fign 
of the Pythagorick Inſtitution ; and coming to Py- | which he obſerved in the bodies of ſuch as catne 
thagoras, who was now very old, he was repul- to him, what kind of diſpoſition he was of, bad 
ſed for the Reaſons aforeſaid. Hereupon there him depart, and go about his bufineſs. Hereat 
aroſe a great Conteſt, Cy/o and his Friends op- Oo was not a little troubled, taking it for a 
poſing Pythagoras and his Friends: And ſo eager | great affront , being of himſelf a perſon of a 
and violent was the Malice of Oo and his party, | rough violent Spirit. Therefore calling his 
that it extended even to the laſt of the Pythagere- | Friends together, he began to accuſe Pythagoras, 
ans. Pythagoras therefore for this reaſon depar- and to conſpire againſt him apd his Diſc; les. 
ted to Metapontum, where it is ſaid that he ied, Whereupon, as ſome relate, the Friends of Py- 
The Cylontans (ſo called) continued to exerciſe |?hagoras being gathered together in the Houſe 
their hatred and enmity towards the Pyrhagore-fof Milo the Wreſtler, Pythagoras himſelf being 
ans: Fora while, the integrity of the Pythagore- | abſent (for he was gone to Delus, to viſit Phere- 
ans, and the kindneſs of the Cities (which was ſo | cydes the Syrian, formerly his Maſter, who was 
* as to be governed by them) was prevalent; [deſperately fallen ſick of a Phthiriaſit, and to 
ut at laſt they fo plotted againſt the Men, as attend on him), they ſet the Houſe on fire, and 
that ſurpriſing them, aſſembled in the Houſe of | burned and ſtoned them all, except two who ef- 
Milo, at Crotona, conſulting about Military Af- | caped the fire, e and 151. as Neanthes 
fairs, they burned them all, except two, Archip- I relates, of whom, Lyffs went into Greece, to 
pus and Lyſis, who being youthful and ſtrong, eſ- | Epymanondes, whoſe Maſter he had formerly 
caped out of doors. This falling out, and the] been. | 852 3 _— 
Cities not taking any notice of the misfortune, | But Dicgarc bus, and other more accurate Pot bY 
the Pythagoreans gave over their buſineſs, This | Authors affirm, That Pyth oras himſelf was 
happened from two Cauſes, as well by reaſon of | there preſen when this Con piracy was perpe- 
the unconcernment of the Cities (for they had | trated, for Pherecydes died before he left Sa- 


thors thereof) as by reaſon of the Death of the | gether, were beſet in a Houſe, moſt of them 
moſt excellent Perſons, two only of them were | going diſperſedly to the City, were ſlain. 


red to Tarentum , but Lyſie, out of hatred of the] to the Caulonian Haven, thence went to the 
2 they had received from the Cities, depar-¶ Locrians. The Locrians, ſent ſome old men to 
ted into Greece, and lived at Achuia in Peloponne ſus: the borders of their Countrey, who gave him 
Thence, upon a particular deſign, he removed to] this anſwer; We have heard, eber that 
Thebes, where Epimanondas heard him, and cal-|thou art a perſon wiſe, and of great Worry 
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the place where they died, charging their Sons, 


Daughters, and Wives, that they ſhould not 


communicate them to any out of their own 
Family. Thus privately continuing it ſucceſ- 


lively to their Succeſſors, they obſerved it a long 
time. And for this reaſon, ſaith Nicomachus, 


we conjecture, that they did purpoſely avoid 
friendfhp-with Strangers; and for many Ages 
they preſerved à faithful conſtant friendſhip a- 


mongſt themſelves. 
mb. p.36. 7 . ſaith, That this (Pythagorick Phi- 


loſophy) came at laſt to be extinguiſhed, firſt, 


many, *as to a Society, (tor they were above 
three hundred Perſons) but being a ſmall part 
as. to the City-, + which was not ordered ac- 
cording to their Manners and Inſtitutions; 
Notwithſtanding, as long as they poiſſeſſed the 
place they were in only, and Pythagoras li- 
ved there, the City followed the Original Go- 
verment thereof, though much perplexed, and 
watching an opportunity for change. But af. 
{ter they had reduced Sybarzs, and that he de- 
parted , and they diſtributed the conquered 
Countrey into Colonies; as they pleaſed ; at 
length, the concealed hatred broke forth, and 
the multitude began to quarrel with them. 
The Leaders of this diſſention were thoſe who 
were neareſt ally'd/ to the Py:hagoreans, Mi- 
ny things that had paſt, grieved them, according, 
as they were particularly affected; but one of 
the greateſt was, that he only ſhould be thought 
capable of diſreſpect: For the Pythagoreans uſed 
never to name Pythagoras; but whilſt he lived, 
they called him, Divine; after Death, tbe Man: 
As Homer introduceth Eumæus mentioning U- 
lyſſes. Fr | | 


| J to pronounce bis Nane, 7 houg h abſent; 
| fear; 


So great is my reſpect, and be ſo dear. 
In like manner, not to riſe out of bed, after 


| Image of God is engraved ; but to obſerve the 
Sun, that they may adore his riſing; and 

not to wear a Ring, left they might chance 
to have it on at a Funeral, or carry it 


the Sun's up, nor to wear a Ring, whereon the 
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- /. becauſe. it was ænigmatical; next, becauſe their} into any unclean place. Likewiſe , not to do 
Writings were in the Daricꝶ Dialect, which is] any thing without premeditation, nor any 
 - (, "obſcure, by which means, the Doctrines deli-{ thing whcteof they could not give a good 
vered in it were not underſtood, being ſpurious] account; but that in the Morning they ſhould 
and miſapprehended, becauſe (moreover) they] conſider what they were to do, and at Night 
who publiſh'd them were not Pyzhagorears, Be- they ſhonld make a recollection thereof, as 
ides, Plato, Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, Ariſtoxenus, well to ponder the things themſelves, as to 
And Aeroerates, as the Pytbagoreans athrm, ven-| exerciſe the Memory. Likewiſe, if any one 
ted the beſt of them, as their own, changing of that Community had appointed to mect 
only ſome few things in them; but the more] another in any place, he ſhould ſtay there 
vulgar and trivial, and whatſoever was after- Day and Night uatil the other came. The 
wards invented by envious and calumnious per- Pythagoreant likewiſe accuſtomed themſclves 


176 


ſons, to caſt a contempt upon the Pythagorean to be mindful of what is ſaid,, and to ſpeak 0 
Sclivol;they collected and delivered as proper to] nothing raſhly. But above all things, as an 4 
that Se. b 8 40 inviolable Precept, to be kept even until i 
a. cap. 33. But foraſmuch as Apollonius gives a different | Death, he adviſed them not to reproach , | 
i Account of theſe things, and adds many things but always to uſe good Words, as at Sacri- p 
which have not yet been ſpoken , let us * Theſe things much diſpleaſed all in Hy 
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general, as I ſaid, foraſmuch as they admitted 
men to he educated in this ſingularity amon 
them. But, in that they reached forth t 
hands to Pyt hagoreant only, and not to any 
of their own Family, except their Parents: 
Likewiſe, in that they had their Eſtates in com- 
mon, wholiy alienated from their own' Dome- 
ſticks : Hereat their Allies were much diſpleaſed. 
And they beginning the diſſention, the reſt rea- 
dily joyned themſelves, and engaged in it. And 
at the ſame time, Hippaſis, and Diodorus, and 
Theages faying, That it was fit every one ſhould, 
partake of the publick Government and Con- 
vention; and that the Magiſtrates being choſen 
by lor, ought to give an Account. But on the 
other ſide, the Pythagoreans, Alcimachus, and 
Dimachuns, and Meto, and Democedes, oppoſing 
it, and forbidding that the Government of the 
Countrey ſhould be abrogated; theſe taking 
the part of the Commons, got the better. But 
afterwards, many of the common People un- 
derſtanding that there was a diviſion in the 
ublick Convention, Cy/o and Nino, Orators, 
Laval an Azcuſuation_ againſt them; the firſt 
was one of the beſt quality; the other of the 
vulgar: fort, To this effect, a long diſcourſe 
being made by Cy/o, the other continued it, 
pretending that -he had found out the great- 
eſt Secrets of the Pythagoreans. But indeed 
having forged and writ ſuch things, as there 
by he might chiefly traduce them ; and ha 
ving delivered the Book to a Notary, bad him 
read it: The Title was, The Sacred Diſcourſe : 
The Sum whereof this: That Friends ought 
to be 'reverenced as the Gods themſelves, but 
all other Men tyranniz'd over like Beaſts. 
That the ſame Sentence of Pythagoras him- 
ſelf reduced toVerſe, was thus rehearſed by his 
Diſciples : n 


| 


_ 


Friends equal with the gods he did reſpect, 
All others (as of ao account) neglect. 


And that he chiefly praiſed Homer, for ſay- 
ing, Ileira Ader, the Shepherd of the People, 
for that he tacitely imply d, that the reſt of 
Mankind were but Beaſts. That he affected 
Oltgarchy, and was an Enemy to unmarried 
Perſons, as thoſe who had been Chief in Ele 
Aion of Magiſtrates by lot. That be affected 
Tyranny, in as much as be ſaith, It is better 
to be 4 Bull, though but one day, than an 
Ox all our life time. That he praiſed the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of other People, and com- 
manded , That whatſoever was decreed by them, 
ſhould be uſed. In fine, be declared, That 
their Philoſophy was a conſpiracy 55 the 
People, and adviſed them, that they ſhould 
not hearken to the Voice of their conſultations, 
but rather think of forbidding them to meet 
in counſel at all, if they alledged, That they 


| ſhould be oppreſſed by *Seditions , and over- 
come 2 
ty. -Th 


was head of this Faction, they took compaſſion 


— 


the thouſand part of them in that G- 
is calumny ſo much exaſperated the 
hearers,, that ſome few days after, as they 
were ſacrificing in the Temple of Pythian Apollo, 
they ran in - tumultuouſly to do violence to 
them. But the r being informed 
beforehand thereof, fled to the publick Hall. 
Democ edes, with the | Young Men, went to 
Platea; but they diſſolving the Laws, uſed 
Decrees, whereby accuſing Democedes of ſtir- 
ring up the. Young Men to Tyranny, they 
proclaimed , That whoſever did kill him, 
ſhould have in recompence Three Talents. 
And there being a Fight, wherein he, by the 
means of Theages, was overcome, they gave 
him Three Talents out of the publick T rea- 
ſury. But there ariſing many misfortunes in 
the City and Gountrey, the baniſhed Perſons 
being called. to Judgment , and the Examina- 
tion thereof being committed to Three Cities 
Tarentum,Metapontumand Caulon, they that were 
put in Commiſſion, thought good (as appears 
by the Crotonran Records) to baniſh them. So 
they - baniſhed the whole Generation, ſayin 
That the Children ought. not to be Teparat 
from their. Parents, and ſeiz'd their Eſtates. But 
after many years, Dimachus and his Friends be- 
ing {lain in another Fight, and Lirago alſo, who 


on them, and reſolved to call home thoſe who 
were left. Wherefore ſending for their Ambaſ- 
ſadors from Achara, they made an agreement 
with the baniſhed: Men by them, and hung up 
the Copies of their Oaths in the Temple of 
Delphi. The Pythagoreans who returned, were 
about Threeſcore, beſides thoſe who were v 

aged, of whom ſome addicted themſelves to 
Medicine, and cured the fick, and fo became 
Maſters of that which is called Method. Thoſe 
who were reſtored, grew into great favour with 
the People, at that time in which it was prover- 
bially ſaid, in oppofition to thoſe who violate the 
low s, Theſe are not under the Government of 

ino. | 
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CHAT. "ZE 
His Perſon and Virtues. 
H' S Perſon (a) Zamblichs deſcribes to have (a) cn 2 
| been in his Youth extraordinary beautiful, 31. 


called, The fair-hair'd Samran; (b) and at 56 C CS 
years of age, of a more comely and divine pre- 3” 
ſence. (c Laertize faith, He is reported to have (c F 
been of a moſt awful aſpect, inſomuch as his Diſ- 
ciples thought him Hyperborean Apollo: Adding, | 
That (d) Timon takes notice of the awfulneſs ot (a) Fx 


7 
had a ſetled A 2250, conſiſting of a Thouſand 
Voices. Wherefore it was not fit that they 
Should, ax far as in them lay, give ear 10 
prohibited Perſons, and permit them to ſpeak;| 


but to efteem their right hand which” they held 


from them hoſtile, when they ſhould offer to 
put in à flone for voting, concerving it an 
unworthy thing, that three hundred thouſand 


his preſence in his Silli, though he alledg'd it in 
diſparagement of him. | | 


Pythagoras Sill d in the Goctick Laws, 
Who courts by grave diſcourſe bumane applauſe. 


So great an impreſſion it made upon thoſe 
with whom he converſed, that a Young Man 
being ſharply reprehended by him, immedi- 


Men, who all lived about the River Tetrais, 


— 
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ately went and hanged himſelf. Whereupon 
Pythagoras 
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thagoras ever after forbore to reprove any 

erſan. EEE: "SILLY IM 

(e) Jycox, in che Life of Pythagoras, ſaith, 
That he uſed a ſpare Diet: () Athenæus, That 
he drunk very little, and lived ſo moderately, 


tines well, ſometimes. Jat, ſometimes lean. It 
appeared by his Countenance, that the ſame Con- 
ancy was in his Soul alſo. He war not ſubjef to 
(as Cicero likewiles obſerves) or Grief, no 
lun. Man ever ſato him rejoyce or mourn. Neither 
did any ever ſee him a/vum exonerantem, cocun- 
tem, or drunk. He refrained wholly from de- 
riſion, and aſſentation, and ſcoffs, and detraQive 
ſpeeches. He never puniſhed any in Anger, 
neither Servant nor free Perſon. 
) Let. fee (bh) He wore a tohite and clean Stole, (or Gown ) 
o Famb.cap. and uſed white woollen Blankets, for as yet linnen 
0 Eli. var, 949 not known in thoſe parts, and (1) @ gold 
11.1 2, 22. Crown and Breeches. . 
0 Porph. (&) Diogenes diſcourſing of his Daily Conver- 
- ation, ſaith, He had Morning Exercitations at 
his own Houſe, compoſing his own Soul to the 
Lure, and ſinging ſome old Pæans of Thales. 
Hie likewiſe ſung ſome Verſes of Homer and 
Heſod, whereby he rendred his Mind more 
- ſedate. Moreover, he uſed ſome Dances, 
which he conceived to conduce to Agility and 
Bodily Health. His Walks he uſed not with ma- 
ny, promiſcuouſly, but with Two or Three, in 
the Temples or Groves, making choice of ſuch 
places as were moſt pleaſant, and remote from 
| ' noiſe; CANE) 
0 Jab. ca- (7) Having purchaſed the Eſtate of Alcæus, 
Pg 153- who, after his Embaſſy to Lacedæmon, died, he 
vas no leſs admired for his Oeconomy than Phi- 
loſophy.. N e 
Beſides this Pythagoras the Philoſopher, there 
were many others of the ſame Name, the moſt 
n) Plut. in ancient a () Laconian, Contemporary with King 
_ Nana. 3 
Laertim reckons Four, all about the ſame time, 
or at leaſt not long diſtant from one another; 
for, ( beſides the Philoſopher ) there was one 
2 Crotonian, atyrannical perſon, another a Phli- 
) Lib. 23. aftan, ouuacunths dans, ( Exercitator, as (n) 
BE Pliny renders it) one that profeſſed to teach 
Corporeal Exerciſes, and to diet and order the 
Body for them. This ſeems to be the ſame Py- 
2 4 c.6.thagoras, (o) Son of Eratocles, who writ Aleip- 


ſtead of Figs to eat Fleſh; both which are aſcri- 
bed by ſome to Pythagoras the Philoſopher. The 
Third a Lacynthi an, to whom are aſcribed the 
Doctrines of Philoſophy, which it was lawful to 
divulge, and the proverbial sr de; both which 
were proper to Pythagoras the Philoſopher. 
Some reckon another Pythagoras of Rhegium, a 
Statuary, who invented Rythm and Symmetry, 
\ Lb, and another of Sams, a Statuary alſo, (perhaps 
4. c. the ſame whom (p) Pliny placeth in the 67th 
Olympiad) and another, an Orator, of no Repu- 
tation; another, a Fhyſician; who writ of ox/aan, 
the Sea-Onyon, (aſcribed by * Pliny to the Philo- 
ſopher) and concerning Homer ; and another, the 
Hiſtory of the Doreans, as Dionyſius relates. Hi- 

D S  Fherto Laertias. 1 
To theſe add () Pythagoras the Epheſian, who 


Lb. 19. c. f. 


that he was often content only with Honey. 
g By bis moderate Diet, he preſerved his. Body in 
the ſume conſtant ſtate, not ſometimes ſick, ſome- 


tickCommentaries, and adviſed the Wreſtlers, in- 


lived before Gris; another of the ſame Name, ab 
852 Præfect under Ptolemy; a Third, a ( 3 Plin. 32. 
alnter, HM foam s Pim. 34. 8. / 


CHAP. XXL 
Hu Wife, Children, Servants, 7 
H* took to Wife Theano, Some affirm, ſhe 
was a (a) Ootonian; but (b) Porphyri us, a (a) Suid, in 


Cretan, Daughter of Pythanax, or (c) Pyrbonax. TBeano. 
After the Death of Pyt agoras, ſhe — — 5 pag. 


+ 


the Tuition of their Children, and the (d) Go- (% rherdurer, 
vernment of the School, (e) marrying 4 pond 3 
who ſucceeded him in that Dignity. IL. 
ſaith, There were ſome Writings cxtant under ber © Fr Oy 
Name; whereof Szidas inſtanceth, Philoſophical - * 
Commentaries, Apophthegms, and a Poem in Hexa- 

meter Ver/e. Of her Apophthegms are remembred . 

theſe: () Being demanded how ſoon, after (0) Laert. 
Coition, a Woman is pure, ſhe anſwered, If with 

ber own Husband, at the ſame inſtant, if with a 

ſtrange Perſon, never. She adviſed every Woman, l 
when ſhe gocth to bed to her Husband, to put off 

her Modeſty with her Cloaths, and when ſhe ri- 

ſeth, to put it on again with them. Being asked 

(upon occaſion perhaps of ſome ambiguous word) 

Toe, ; Which of the two ſhe meant? She anſwered. 

That for which I am called a Woman. To one, 

admiring her Beauty, and ſaying, How white an 

Arm! She anſwered, But not common. Laerti us, 

who affirms, ſhe was Daughter to Bronm nus, a 

Crotonian, adds, That, according to ſome, The- 

ano was Wife to Brontinws, and Diſciple to Pytha- 

goras. And with this Second, it ſeems, the for- 

mer was frequently confounded, as particularly 

in the firſt of the precedent Apophthegms, which 

| Famblichus affirms to have been ſpoken by Thea- 

uo, the Wife of Brontinus, though attributed by 

ſome (of whom is Laertius) to Theano, the 

Wife of Pythagoras. 

(g) Ot his Sons by Theano are remembred () Suid. 
Telauges and Mneſarchus : Mneſarchus ſeems 
to be the ſame whom (H Plutarch calls Mamer. (H In Numa, 
cus; for both theſe Names are given to the Fa- 
ther of Pythagoras, from whom that of his Sonn, 
doubtleſs, was derived. (7) By ſome he ſeems () Suid. in H- 
to be called Damo, if there be no miſtake oc- ** 
caſion d by Pythagoras his Daughter, of the ſame 
Name. + Theſe Two, Telauges and Mneſarchus, 
were, upon their Father's Death, bred up under 
their Mother Theano, and afterwards govern- 
ed the School, as Famblichus atteſts of Mne- 
ſarchus, Laertius of Telauges, who adds, That. 
he taught Empedocles, as ſome conceive, and 
Hippobotus cites, out of Enpedocles himſelf, 
chis: 


Ee princip. adv. 


(&) Noble Telauges from Theano ſprung, (t) perhaps 
And great Pythagoras Traavyss, 
KAUTE Kepts 

But of Telauges there is no Writing extant. ah 
Thus Laertius, who yet clſewhere cites an Epi- 
ſtle of Telauges to Philolaus. And Famblichus 
affirms, That ſome aſcr,bed to him the Sacred 
Diſcourſe, which went under the Name of Py- 
thagoras. ; 
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& theſe two Sons, add, (upon che authority 


e n (ok (0 Dives the Sin, in ins ſecond Book of 

arne oe) Aimneſtus, Maſter * foie pd gy am 
returning from baniſhment, fuſpended a brazen 
Tablet in the Temple 2 the Diameter” 
whereof was nigh two ctibits, : bearing this In- 
ſcription. r 


wu N 
Me * who much 2 trac d. 
Pythagoras obed dn bere plac dl. 
„ His Dibghters were Si, Maya, Arignora; 
+ ( (whoſe PythagoricaBWeiriags Porphyrius men. 
( Sd. fu. tioneth, as extant in 11 (m) Damo: With 
1 Pythagords left tis Writings at his death, 
char glätz her not to communicate them to any that 
though ſhe might have had much money tor the 
Books, would not ace 
with obedience to her Father's command, before 
3 .'\riches.. One of his Daughters Pythagoras gave in 
Miwrtidge to Meno of Crotona, whom he had edu- 
cated ell, chat when a Virgin, ſhe wentforc- 
moſt in the company of the Virgins ; and when a 
Wifeitoremoſt among the married Women. The 
Crotomant madeè of her Houſe a Temple to Ceres : 
The ſtitet they called Muſeum. - 
Of his Servants are particularly remembred 
(0) Porp. p. 7. two, Miræus and Zamolxts : Of the firſt, thus (x) 
Diogenes, in his Treatiſe of incredible things be- 
yond Thale; Mneſarchus being a Tyrrbentan, by 
extradt of thoſe Tyrrbenians who inhabited Lem. 
nus, Inber and Scyrus, went from thence, and tra- 
velled to many Countries and Cities, found an In- 
fant lying under a large till Poplar, and coming 
to it, he perceiv d that it lay with the face towards 
the sky, looking ſteadfaſtly upon the Sun without 
winking. In its mouth was put a little ſlender 
Reed like a Pipe. And ſeeing, to his great won- 
der, that the Child was nouriſhed with the drops 
that diſtiF'd from the Tree, he took the Child a- 
way, believing it to be of a Divine race. This Child 
when he grew up, was entertain'd by Audrocles, 
a native of that Country, who adopted him into 
his own Family, and committed the management 
of his affairs to histruſt. Mneſarchwatterwards 
owing very rich, brought up the Child, naming 
im Aſire, together with his own three Sons, 
Eunoſtus, Jyrrhe nus, and. Pythagoras: Which boy, 
as I ſaid, Androcles being yet very young, adop- 
ted his Son. He put the Boy to a Luteniſt, a 
Wreſtler, and a Painter ; but as ſoon he was 
grown up, he ſent him to Miletus to Anaximan- 
der, to learn Geometry and Aſtronomy. Mneſaur- 
chus gave Aſtræus to Pythagoras, who receiving 


* 


him, and confidering his Phyſiognomy, and exa- 


mining the motions and reſt ings of his Body, In- 
ſtructed him. For he firſt found out the way of 


diſcerning the nature of every Man; neither did 


he entertain any as his Friend or Diſciple, before 
he had examined by Phyſiognomy his Diſpoſition. 
He had likewiſe another Servant whom he en- 


tertained in Thrace, named Zamolxis, for that as | 


ſoon as he was born, they wrapped him in a 
Bear's Skin, which skin the Thractans call Zal- 
mus; whom Pythagoras affecting, Inſtructed in 
ſublime Speculations, and concerning ſacred Rites, 
and the Worſhip of the Gods. Some affirm, he 
was called Thaler. The Barbarians worſhipped 
him inſtead of Hercules. Dionyſiphanes ſaith, he 


baving delivered the Fradition of the Grecians, 
(that he ſer ved Pythagoras at Samus, bought out 


. were not wWirhin che FAmily. Whereupon ſhe, | 
it, Treferring poverty, 


was ſervant to Pythagoras, and falling into the 

hands of Thieves, and being branded by them, 
when Fythugurus was diſturbed by ſeditious facti- 
Ins, and. baniſhed, he bonnd his forchend about 
becauſe of the ſcars. Some ſay, that the name 
Zamolxis ſignifies a ſtrange Perſon. Hitherto 
Diqgener. Wo this Zumol xis (ſaith Laertiuc) 
the Getes.'Sacrihce, as Herodotus relates, con- 
ceiving him to be Saturn. But (o) Herodotus 


| 


C9) Lib, & 


7 


his Freedom at a great rate, and returning to his 
| Country, reformed their manners) concludes . 
with his gyn Opinion, that Zamolxis lived many 

years before Fytha gra. 


rern. 
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lis Writings. 


* are who hold, that Pythagoras left 
not any thing in Writing; of this Opinion 
are (4) Plutarch, (5) Joſephus, (c) Lucian, (4) De in. 
% For phyrius, (e] Ruffnus, and others: But Arvandib., 
(f) Laerttas faith, that all ſuch as affirm he wrote d l Uff, 
nothing, do but jeſt ; for Heraclitus the Natu- ( pe 1, 
ral Philoſopher ſaid expreſly of him, Pyrhagoras in Salut 
Son of, Mneſarchus was skilful in Hiſtory above (0 m 
all Men; and ſelecting thoſe Writings, made up AN 
* own wiſdom, and variety of learning and art. fin. 
To which: citation perhaps, (g) Clemens Alexan- (f) 
drinus reterrs, who faith, Heraclitus being later n 
than Pythagoras, mentioneth him in his Wri- 5 1 
tings. The Books attributed to him are theſe. he fone 
| wa | times taken 


in a good ſenſe; Greg, Neg, adv. 3 ort. ere j N N) d l. 
ver ra N an Tivd N Tot e 7s * 
yer re Y the Text being fo to be reſtored. (2) 


IS xv 


Y Three Treatiſes, Pedeutick, Politick, Phy- (1) lun 
ich, to which Laertizs referrs the foreſaid Teſli- 
mony of Heraclitus, foraſmuch as Pythagoras, in 
the beginning of his Phyſical Treatiſe, ſaith, No, 
by the dir which ] breathe , no, by the water which 
I drink, I ſhall not (i) bear the blame of this Diſ 


courſe, __ Le rigs Au 
(&) Six Treatiſes, reckoned by Heracli des, Son therviſe 


of Serapion, in his Epitome of Solion, thus; One (U L. 
concerning the Univerſe in Verſe. The ſecond In- 


tituled, The ſacred Diſcourſe; beginning thus: 
Toung Men in filence entertain dll theſe. 
[To the ſame perhaps belongs this; 

W retched, thrice wretched; Beans forbear to eat, 
Your Parents heads as well may be your meat. 

(1) And this cited by Euftachis, 


Which way to Orcus ſouls deſcend; which way 
Return, and the Sun's chearful light ſurvey.] < 


0 In llad. 


— — — 


The third, of the Soul. The fourth, of Piety. 

The fifth, Helothales, Father of Epicharmus. The 

ſixth, Crotona, and others. 

Two Treatiſes, a Diſcourſe concerning Na- 

ture, and another concerning ths gods z ( dam er Job 
whuc 
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which he in a ſhort time taught Abarzs the Hy 


the Phyſical Treatiſe, mentioned by Laertius; 
the other, as Jamblichus ſaith,is intituled alſo, The 
Sacred Difcourſe, but it is not the ſame with that 
Sacred Diſcourſe, which Heraclides aſcribes to 
him; for that was in Verſe, this in Proſe] as be- 
ing collected out of the moſt myſtical places of 
Orpheus, written either by Pythagoras, as moſt 
hold; or, as ſome eminent and creditable perſons 
of that School aſſert, by Telauget, out of the Com- 
mentaries left by Pythagoras with Damo his Daugh- 


ter, Siſter of Te/axges, which after her death 


they report to have been given to Bitale, Daughter 
of Damo, and to Telauges Son of Pythagoras, Huſ- 
band to Bitale. What Jamblichiæ cites out of 
this work, ſee hereafter in the Doctrine of Py- 
thagara-; it is cited alſo by (i) Hrerocles, Sy- 
rianus, and others, | 


An Oration to Abaris, mentioned by Proclus. 
Orpheus, a Poem, as Ion the Chian (in triagmss) 
DE Tg (affirms. Laeri. 
The Scopiadt, beginning thus, 1 

fl ook pert rt. 
Hymns,out of which Proclus brings theſe Verſes. 


Sacred Number ſprings | 
From th uncorrupted Monad, and proceeds 
To the Divine Tetradties, ſbe who breeds 
AI; and affegns the proper bounds to all, 
Whom we the pure immortal Decad call. 


) De Origi Arithmetick, mention'd by (o) I/adore, who af- 
A firms, He was the firſt that 3 this ſubject 


emongft the Grecians, which was afterward more 


copiouſiy compoſed by Nicomachus. 


) Chix. 58, © Prognoſticks, of which thus (p) Tzetzer, 


| 1 Mneſarchus Son, 

ot an knew what would by fate be dune, 
But even for thoſe who futures would 3 
He of Prognoſticks ſeveral Books did leave. 


Oft the Magical Virtues of Herbs, frequently 
cited by (g) Plim, who faith, That dug, me 
aſcribe it to Ceemporus a Phy ſician; yet pertina- 
cious fame and antiquity vindicate it to Pythago- 
rar; and this very thing gives authority to the 
Volumes, that if any other thought his pains 
worthy the name of that Perſon, which that 
Cleemporis did, who can believe? Seeing that he 
hath put forth other things in his own name. To 
work: feems to belong that Volume, which 
thagoras wrote concerning the Sea-Onion, ci- 
ted alſo. by Plizy;' but by Larrth aſcribed to 

as a Ph fician. ere A ' 
(es of Pythagoras, or, as others, 
pthagoreans. But indeed their Author, as 
laith, is not certainly known, though ſame 
them to him. Of theſe is (7) Pxoolus, who 
ſtyles him, - Father of the GoldenVerſes. Even the 
Verſes themſelves ſeem to confirm ĩt, there being 
amongſt them ſome, which Pyrbagoras is known 
to have rep d. to his Diſciples, by th Tefti- 
monies o Laortius, Porphyrus, and others. 


1 
| CG, 
1 


is Nor fu wn fleep ak #toclo ; 959 
_ 2 thy 4, Ne oak re run; 


. Hoe up? what deeds 7 what duty left undone ? 


Suida. 


* * 


\ 


er. Others, (as (5) 0 if ») attribute them to (; I. H ci. 
borean. The firſt may poſſibly be the ſame with] his Dilcigles Se e to Lyſis the Ta- (Mee | 


2, 
— 


rentine; ſome to Philolars. St. Hierom concei ves 
that the Sentences and Doctrines were of Pytha- 
goras, but reduced to verſe ſuccinctly by Archrp- 
pus and Lyſides his Diſciples,who had theirSchools 
in Greek, and at Thebes, and having the precepts 
of their Maſter by heart, made uſe of their own 
ingenuity inſtead of Books. Or they might be | 
compiled by Epicarmus, of whom Famblichus 
{aith, 2 coming to Syracuſa in the reign of Hie- (N) Cap. flk 
ro, he forhore to profeſs Philoſophy openly, but 
did reduce the opinions of the Pythagoreans into 
Verſe, thereby in ſportive manner venting the 
Doctrine of Pythagoras. | | 
Epiſtles ; of which are extant two only, one 
to Anaximenes, the other to Hero, . 


 Pythagoras to Anazimenes. 
AP thou, O beſt of Men, if thou didſt notex- 


cel Pythagoras in extract and honour , 
wouldſt have left Miletus; but now the honour of 
this Country detains thee, and would alſo detain 
me, were I like Anaximenes. But if you whoare 
the moſt conſiderable Perſons ſhould for ſake the Cr- 
ties, their glory would be loſt, and they become more 
infeſted by the Medes. Neither zs it fit to be always 
buſied in Aſtrology, but better to take care of our 
Country. Even I my ſelf beſtow not all my time in 
Study, but ſometimes in the Wars, wherein the 
Italians are engaged one againſt another. 

This Epiſtle ſeems to have been written in an- 
ſwer to that of Anaximenes to Pythagoras, alrea- 
dy produc d in the Life of Anaximenes. 


Pythagoras to Hiero. 
VI ＋I. is ſecure and guirt, hui youre all no way 


ſuit with me: A moderate and ef denying 
perſon, needs not a Sicilian Table; Pythagoras, 
whereſocever be comes, hath all things ſufficient ſor 
the day; but to ſerve 4 Lord is heauy and intolera- 
ble. for one unaccuſftoned to it. Au e Self -ſu 15 
ficiency, is agreat and ſafe thing, for it hath none 
that envies or conſpires agarnſt it; whence that 
life ſeemeth to come neareſt God. A good habit 13 
not 1 by venereal. plaaſures, nor high feed- 
ing; but by indigence, hic leadeth to Virtue; Va- 
riows and intemperate pleaſures enſlave the ſouls 
| of weak per ſons, bat e eee ee which you en- 
Joy, inaſmuch as you haue gi ven your ſelf over to 
them; for you are carried in ſuſpencs, and cannot 
be ſafe, becauſe your reaſon oppoſeth not it ſelf to 
thoſe things which are pernicions. Therefore write 
not Pythagoras r live with hon; for Phyſtoigns 
will not fall ſick to bear their patients company. 
JENS WS Wits ee 2085) 
Theſe are mentioned as the genuine Wrxings 
of Pythagoras; others there were ateounted ſpu- 
cons ny 0044 VOY Ie 
| The Myſtick Diſcourſe, which (ſaitl NaN vc) 
they affirar to have been written by Hippuſus; in 
detraction from Pythagoras. d HOES 
(4) Many Writings of Aſto; a Coton an, were py Zart. 
likewiſe aſcribed to Pythagoras; as were alſo, 
(x) Aliptick Commentaries, written indeed by (x) amdl. cg. 
another of. that name, Son of Eratpcley. pt 
0 
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3 The Dialect uſed by Pythagoras and his Diſci- originally Corinthians : Peloponneſus was inhabi- 


Jo named from Molus. 


(x) Zambl.cap. ans (Z) admoniſhed all Perſons to uſe the Lan- 


Page 


C4) Lib. 6. 


| leſt being Doreans, they ſhould at ſome time or 


(i) Mr, Sher 


ples, was the Dorick, which ſome conceive cho- 
ſen by them as the moſt excellent, as Metrado- 
rus, Cited by O) Jamblichus ;, Epicharmus (faith 
he) and before him Pythagoras, took the Dorick, 


the teſt of Dlalects, as it is alſo the beſt muſical 
Harmony; for the lonick and Eolick partake of | 
the Chromatick, the Attick is much more partl- | 
cipant of the Chromatick ; but the Dorick Dia- 


le& is Enarmonick, conſiſting of full ſounding 
Letters. The Antiquity of the Dorick DialeCt is 
teſtified by the Fable: For Nereus married Dori g, 
Daughter of the Ocean, whom they feign to 
have had Fifty; of whom, one was the Mother 
of Achilles. Some (ſaith he) affirm, That Dex- 
calion, Son of Prometheus, and of Pyrrba, Daugh- 
ter of Epimetheus, begot Dorus; he, Hellen; he, 
oluc. But in the Babylonian Sacred Records, 
Hellen is ſaid to be the Son of Jupiter, and that 
Hellen begot Dorus, and Xanthus, and AEolus, by 
whoſe direction he went to Rhodes. Now it is 
not eaſie to ſpeak exactly concerning the Ancients 
to thoſe of later times, yet is it acknowledged by 
both theſe ſtories, That the Doricꝶ is the moſt an- 
cient of theſe Dialects. Next which the /Zolick, 
The Third the Tonick, 
derived from Io, Son of Xanthus. The Fourth 
the Attiet, founded by Ceuſa, Daughter of 
Erechtheus, ſo named Three Ages after the reſt, 
according to the Thracians, and the Rape of Ori. 
thuia, which many Hiſtories declare. Orpheus 
alſo, the moſt ancient of Poets, uſed the Doricꝶ 
Dale&t. Valk = N 

But perhaps the true Reaſon is, becauſe it was 
the DialeQ of the Countrey. For the Pyrhagore- 


guage of their own Countrey, what Greczans ſo- 
ever came into their. Community; for to ſpeak 
a ſtrange Language,” they approved not. The 
Dorick Dialect was common throughout Magna 
Grecia. Crotona and Sybarzs were Colonies of the 
Achaans,Syracuſe of the Corintbians, both which 
were originally Dor:ck, as being of Peloponneſus ; 
(a) Thucidides alledgeth this as a Motive which 
induced the Athentans to war with the Sicili ans, 


other afhſt the Doreans, by reaſon of their Af. 
finity; and, being a Colony of the Peloponnefians, 
ſhould joyn with the Peloponneſians. Hence, to 
the Stranger, in Theocritus his Adoniazuze, re- 
proving the Syracuſian Women thus, 


( Peace fooliſh. babbling Women, leave your 


-: orate A 2 | 
N deidę- mouth d Dorick here is out of penning it up: For thoſe Hills lye above: it, 4 
date. S. J |GrſſwstoCreet)andother ſuch Signs af the pow- 
NN e FIN [er of Abarzs are reported. But Bythagoras ac- por mm 
One of them anſwers, ſcepting the Arrow, and not, looking' ſtrangely pep 1 
Gup, whence are yon? what is our talk to] but, as if he were himſelf the true God, taking 


TEES IE m 5h 
_ Correft your Maids, not us of Sicilie,. . 
I would you Rknew't , we are from Corinth 


vr” 


* #1 Prung det a 3 | 
As was Bellerophon, our Mother-tongue 
Peloponneſian zs, nor is it ſcorn 


born. 


* 


are Dorick- 


, 
: 


Diſciples, and lived with him in that Condition, 


the way into Italy, and ſeeing Pythagoras, and 


| 


[and for this reaſon was in man's hape, that they 


clide. 


FR 


ted by the Doreans, together with the Hera- 


— 


CHAP. XXIII. 
His Diſciples. 


MY were the Perſons, who from ſeveral 
VI parts reſorted to Pythagoras, to be his 


Of theſe there were (as (a) Ari ſſoxenus relates) (a) r 
Leucanians, Meſſapi ans, (or, 2 Laert ius, Pes * 
— yy mace 2 8 
Simichis, Tyrant of the Centoropians, Ca 7; 
People of Siciqy, the Town it felf bene called * 
Centorpa ] having heard him, laid down his 
Command, and diſtributed his Riches, part to 
his Siſter, part to his Citizens, | | 
(c) Abaris alſo of Scythiag a Hyperborean, came (e) Jan.cy, 
hither, who being unacquainted with the Greek 
Language, and not initiated, and withal advan- 
ced Into Years, Pythagoras would not introduce 
him by various Theorems; but inſtead of the ſi- 
lence, and the long attention, and other trials, 
he made him preſently fit to receive his Doctrines, 
and taught him in à ſhort time to under ſtand thoſe 
Two Books concerning Nature, and concerning 
the Gods. For Abarzs now in years, came from 
the Hyperboreaxs, à Prieſt of Apollo there, and 
conyerting the wiſeſt things concerning Religion, 
from Greece to his own Countrey, that he might 
lay up the collected Gold to his God's uſe, in his 
Temple among the Hyperboreans; but coming by 
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likening him to the God whoſe Prieſt he was, and 
believing he was no other, not a mam like him, but 
very Apollo himſelf, both by his Gravity, and by 
ſome Marks and Tokens which he knew, he gave 
Pythagoras an Arrow which he brought from the 
Temple, as neceſſary for his Journey, through 
ſo many different Contingencies, and ſuch a long 
Travel: For riding upon that, and fo paſling o- 
ver places that were otherwiſe impaſſikle as Ri-„- 
vers, Lakes, Marſhes, Mountains, and the like, 0 
and coming to any place, as they Tay; e made 
Purifications, and expelled Peſtilences and Storms 
from thoſe Cities that deſired his aſſiſtance. We 
are informed, that Lacedeæmon being purged by 
him, never had the Peſtilence afterwards, where- 
as it was formerly very ſubject to that: | 
by reaſon of want of free paſſage ofthe Air; (the 
Taygetan Mountains, amongſt which it, is built, 


Al ol 0 | 
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Abaris alide; he ſhowed him his golden Thi 

as an aſſured marꝭi chat he was not miſtaken, an 
then reckoning: every particular of all thoſe that 
were in the Temple; chat he did not gueſs amiſs, 
and adding, That he came for the benefit of men, 


might not be aſtoniſhed at one ſo far above them, 
and fo fly his Doctrine. And he commanded him 


For (faith the Scholiaſt) the Syracuſians were 


to ſtay there, and; to joyn with him in inſerting 


them who came to,him ; And as, for the 00 
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which he bad gathered for his God, Be comman- 


on 
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ded lim to give it to thoſe whom he had aſ- 
ſembled ; infomuch that he actually confirmed 
the Sentence, Al! things ate common 

Friends. Abaris thus ſtaying with him (as we 


aid), he gave him the Epitome of Phyſiology and 


en. lib. 11. 


of 


Theology, and inſtead of the Art of gueſſing by 
Sacrifices, he taught him that kind of Progno- 
ſtick which is by Numbers, as thinking that 
more Sacred and | 
the Celeſtial Numbers of the Gods. And other 
DoQtrines he taught Abarzs, ſuch as were proper 
for him. Ai 3 
(e) Milo of Crotona, the moſt eminent Wreſt- 
ler of thoſe times, was Diſciple to Pythagoras: 
He* when in theHall of the Colledge a Pillar be- 
n to yeild, went under it, and by that means 
Gived all the Scholars, and at laſt got away 
himſelf; and it is probable that this confidence 
in his great ſtrength was the occaſion of his 
Death, - For they report that as he was going 
through a thick Wood far from any way, find- 
ing a great Tree with Wedges in it, he ſet his 
Hands and Feet to it, trying to reive it aſun- 
der; whereupon the Wedges fell out, and; 


he being caught, became a Prey to the Wild, 


Beaſts. In his Houſe it was, that the Pyrha- 


goreans were ſurptized and burned by the Cylo- 


nians. f 
(F) Calipbon of Crotona, is mentioned by 
Hermippus, as an intimate Friend of Pythagoras, 
who reported, when Culliphon was dead, That 
his Soul was continually preſent with him, and 
that the Soul commanded him that he ſhould not 
the place where his Aſs fell; and that he 
uld abſtain from impure Water, and avoid 
ill-ſpeaking. " 3 
We only mention theſe here, as being 
moſt particularly intereſted in the Relation of 
Pythagoras his Life: A more perfect Account 
of the reſt, receive in the following Cata- 


logue. 


0 


* 


— 


— 


HA. XXIV. 
The Succeſſion of his School, 


fn. caps uit. T5 E Succeſſor of Pythagoras is by all acknow- 
ledged to have been ARIST AX US, Son] C 
of 


Damophon, a Crotoni an, who lived in the time 
Pythagoras, Seven Generations above Plato : 
Neither did he ſucceed in the School only, but 
in breeding the Children of Pythagoras, and in the 
Marriage of Theano, for his eminent underſtand- 
ing of his Opinions; for he is ſaid to have 
taught the Doctrine of Pythagoras Forty Years 
together lacking one, living in all, near an Hun- 
dred ; he eſſigned the School to Ari ſtæus, as be- 
ing the oldeſt. | 
exthim, MN ESARCHUS, Son of Py- 
thagoras. 
He delivered it to BUL AGORAS, in 
whoſe time the City of Cotona was ſacked. + | 


| Him Sagceeded TIDAS, a Crotonian, return- 


*trayel which he began before the 
Var,. but he died with grief for the Calamity of 
his Countrey ; whereas it was a common thing to 


f others, when they were very old, to free them- 


ſelres from the fetters of the Body. 


— 


8 


wine, and more agreeable to 


Afterwards they took one of the Lucantans, 
ſaved by ſome ſtrangers, to be Preſident of the 
School, to whom came DIONORUS the Aſpen- 
dian, who was taken by reaſon of the ſcarcity 
of Men in their Colledge. e 

As Heraclea, CLINIAS and PHIL 
L AUS. — | . 

At Metapontum, THEO RI DES and EU. 
RTT - ** GH og 

At Tarentum, ARCHTTAS. 

Of the External Acroaticks was Epicbarmus, 
but not of the Colledge. Coming to Syracuſe, 
in the time of the Tyranny of Hieron, he for- 
bare publickly to profeſs Philoſophy ; but he 
reduced the Opinions of thoſt Men, (the Pytha- 
goreant) into Verſe, ſportively divulging the 
abſtruſe DoEtrines of Pyrhagor as. | 

Of the Pythagoreans it is likely that many 
were obſcure ; the Names of ſuch as were emi- 
nent, are theſe ; 3 


* * —.— ons 
aun, Dymas, Agon, mon, Silius 
a lives, Agelar, Epiſylus, Phyciadaz, Ecpha- 


nis, Times, Buthius, Eratus, Itanaus, Pho- 
dippus, Bryas, Evander, Millias, Antimedon, 

gear, Leophron, Aglas, Onatus, Hyppoſthe- 
nes,Cleophron, Alcmeen, Dumocles, Milon, Meton. 


Metapontines. | 
Brontinus, Parmiſcus, Areſtadas, Leo, Damar- 


phaon, Evander, Ageſudimus, Xenocides, Euri- 

pbemus, Ariſtomenes, Ageſarchus, Alcias, Xe- 

nophantes, Thraſeos, Arytus, Epi phron, Eirif- 

cus, Megiſteas, Leocydes, Thraſymides Eupbe- 

mus, Proclus, Antimedes, Lucritus, Damotages, 
rrbon, Rhexibius, Alopecus, Aſtylus, Dacy- 
» Altochus, Lacrates, Glucinus. 


Agrigentine, 
Empedocles. 


Velian. © * 
Pamenides, 

| Tarentines; | 
Philolaus, Arytus, Archytas, Theodorus, Ari: 
Rlippus, Lycos, Eſtiæus Polemarchus, Aﬀtear, 
ent as, Cleon, Eurymedon, Arceas, Clinagoras, 
Archippus, Zopyrus , Euthynus, Dicæarchus, 
Philonides, Phrontidas, Lyſis, Lyſibius, Dinocra- 
tes, Echecrates, Paetion, Acuſiladas, Iccus, Pi- 
ficrates, Clearatus, Leonteus, Phrinichus, Si- 
micheas, Ariſtoclides, Clinias, Abroteles, Piſer- 
rydus, Brias, E wander, Archemachas, Mimno- 

machus, Achmoni das, Sicas, Caraphantidaz. 


| Sybarites. 
* Metopus, Hippaſus, Proxenus, Evanor, Dea- 
nax, Meneftius, Diocles, Empedus, Timaſius, 
Polemeus, Evaus, Tyrſenus. 


| | Parians. | 
fEtius, Phenecles, Dexiiheus, Alcimachas, 
Dinarchus, Meton, Timeus, Timeſianax, Am- 
cærus, Bumari dias. | 


: Locrians. 
Gyptius, Xenon, Philodamus, Euetes, Adicus, 
B b b Sthe- 


| menos, Æneas, Chilas, Meliſias, Ariſſeas, La- 
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Eur La Opſims. 


Os. 


. eh ban, Euthynua, Zane, 
Foſidonias. 2 


| 28 Sims, Proxenus, Camus, Mayes, 
Bat hylaus, Phedo. | 


us and O 1 (Broth ) wha . 
Ocellus ys (Brethren £ - 
ber wing Malia. 0 


Hippomedan, Timo 
4 Crito, P 


* 


Lack . 
1 das, Cleaner, Euryeratus 


r- 


- Rhegians. 
Ariſtides, Demoſthenes * ſtocratet, Phytius, 
Mae T Mnefibulus , 


Hopperchider Athaſion 5 


Selinuatian. | 
Coles. *us 


Fpyracuſians. 
Leptines, Phintias, Damon. 


Samians. 
Mets , Lacon, —— Gab He- 


Eren lippon. 


ae 


| 


Caulonians. 
Cellibrotus, Dicon, Naſtas, Drymon, Xentet. 


Phliaſians. 
Diocles, Echecrates, Polymnaſtus, Phanton. 


Sicyonians. 
Paliades, Demon, Softratius, Softhenes. 


Fexans. 1 
* Eucbon, Thraſy- 
* 


|Colledge) continued for Nine 


| xenzs ſaw} were Tenopbilus the Chalcidean of 


. 
Otta. | 
; Charondas. 


hagorean Women eminent, are, 
as 9 5 xr of Letras 1 Croton 

es, Daughter a Crotonian, 
Siſter of Bindecas. | | 
Oecelo and Eccelo, of Luce. 
Chilonis, Daughter of Cbilo the x; "pray pg 
Theano, Wife of Monti mu the Metapontine 
4, Wiſe of Milo the Cotoni an. 
Laſthenis of Arcadia, Daughter of Abroteles 
arentine. 


882 a Phliafian. 


| Bromo — Leinen he. 


Bio of Argos. 

Babelyme — Argos. 
Clrachma, Siſter of Amtocharides, a e 
monlan. 


Ia al, 15. Thus Junblichus. 


Laertins faith, His Syſtem (or, as Caſtadbrus, 
teen Generations; 
for the laſt of the Pythagoreans (whom Arifto- 


Thrace, and Phanton a Phliaſian, and Ecbecrates, 


and Diocles, and Polymaeſtus, who alſo were 


Cyrenæans. 
Prerus, Melanippus, Ariſtangelus, Theodorus. 


* 
: 45 


Phliafians. They heard Philolaus and tus, 
both of Tarentum. ö * * 
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PYTHAGORAS 
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and Doctrine 
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 11HAGORAS, to render his Diſ- 

ciples capable of Philoſophy, per- 

rd them by a Diſcipline ſo ſtrict and 

evere, as might ſeem incredible to 
have been undergone by free perſons, 

my it not founded upon the great 

Authority and Reputation which he had amongſt 

th 


em. 
(a) The Credit of their Opinions they concei- 
ved to be this, That he who firſt communicated 
them was no ordinary Perſon, but a God; and 
one of theſe Acouſmata is, Who Py-hagoras was: 
0 Pag. 132. for they ſay, He was Hyperborean Apollo. (b) In 
confirmation hereof, they inſtance thoſe Wonders 
related in his Life, and the like, - which being 
acknowledged to be true, and it being impoſſible 
they ſhould all be performed by one Man, 
they ' conceive it manifeſt, that theſe Relati: | 
ons areto be aſcribed, not to a Humane Per- 
ſon, but to ſomething above Mankind. This 
they acknowledge ; for amongſt them there isa 
ſaying, Thar, | 


(a) Jamb.c.28, 
p. 131, 


. Read „ 9 8 (e Tro: footed Man, and Bird 
< bee 4 A and another Third. 


magni, | 
by which Third they meant Pythagoras. And 
(d) amb, c. (d) Mriftotle, in his Book of Pythagorick Philoſo- 
6. p. 44. phy, relates, That ſuch a Diviſion as this was 
_ Preſerved by the Pyrhagoreans, amongſt their 
ineffable Secrets. Of Rational Animals, one kind 


WW. a —__— 17 
ths. 
nnn. 


_ 


CHAP. I. Be OE 
The great Authority and Eſteem of Pythagoras amongſt his Diſciples. 


greater good can never come, nor ſhall ever come, 
which isgiven by the Gods through the means of 
this Pyzbagoras. Whence to this day the Proverb 
ofthe Fair-hair'd Samar is uſed fora moſt reve- 
rend perſon. bo | 

Y Porpbyrius ſaith, They reckon'd him a- 
mongſt the Gods; and therefore. whenſoever 
they went to deliver to others excellent 
thing, out of the Secrets of his Philoſophy, 
whence many Phyſical Concluſions might be 


(F) Pag. 18, 


| deduced, then they ſwore by the Terrattys, and 


calling Pythagoras, as ſome God, to witnels, 
faid, 

Who the Tetractys 20 our Souls expreſt,. ' 
Eternal Nature's Fountain Iatteſt. 


(2) Which Oath they uſed, as forbeating, (es) Farb.caps 
through Reverence, to name him; for they pag. 138. 
ou very ſparing in uſing the Name of any 


So great indeed was the reſpet they bate 
him, That (Þ) it pk not lawful for any (b) Kian. 


further concerning it; but they did acquieſce 

in all things that he deliverd, as if they were 

Oracles. And when he went abroad to Cities, 

it was reported, He went not to teach, but to 

cure. as. | | 

Hence it came to paſs, That (i) when they af: ci) cic. nat. 


is God; another, Man; a third between both theſe, 

Pythagoras. | | 

(e) Famb. c. s. (e) They eſteemed Pythagoras in the next 

P. 43. place to the Gods, as ſome good Genius indul- 

gent to Mankind: ſome affirming, that he was 
han; others, Hyper borean Apollo; ſome. one 


one of the Celeſtial Deities, appearing at that 
time in a humane ſhape, for the benefit and dire- 
ion of Mortal Life, that he might communi- 
- cate the wholſome Illumination of Beatitude and 


of thoſe Genii which dwell in the Moon; others, 


ſerted any thing in diſpute, if they were queſti- deor: lib. i. 
oned why it was ſo, they uſed to anſwer, Ip/e dix- 
zr, He ſaid it, which He was Pythagoras. This 


(*) evris d was amongſt them the firſt and () Greg. Nat: I 


reateft of Doctrines, his Judgment being a Rea- Orat. 3. 
Þa free from, and above. all Examination and 
Cenſure. ä ne 


Bbb2 


5 


Philoſophy to Mortal Nature; than Which, a4 


CHAP 


one to doubt of what he ſaid, nor to queſtion him var. hiſt. 3. 27. 


— ! 


(c) Junb. c. 17. 
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The two forts of Auditors : and firſt of the Exote- 
_ rick, bow heexplored them. 


+ FC 
| 7 Adflitors of Pythagoras (ſuch I mean as 
- 4 belonged to the _ were of two forts, 
Exoterick and Eſoterick the Exotericks were 
thoſe who were under probation, which if they 


well performed, they were admitted to be E/o-] 7 
For, of thoſe who came to Pythagoras, 
he admitted not every one, but only thoſe whom 


terichs. 


he liked : figſt, upon choice; and next, by tryal. 

(a) The Pythagoreans are ſaid to have beer 
averſe from thoſe who ſell leamhing, and open their 
fouls like the gates of un lun, to every one that comes 
to them; and if they find not a vent or ſale in this 

_ manner, then they.run into Cities, and ranſack 
tbe Gymnaſia, and exact a reward from diſhonour- 
able perſons: Whereas Pythagoras hid much of his 

ſpeeches, ſo as they who were purely initiated might 

plainly 3 them. But the reſt, as Homer 

ſaid of Tantalus, grieve, for that being in the midſt 

of learning, they cannot taſte of it. Moreover, 

they ſaid, That they who for hire teach ſuch as come 

to them, are meaner than Statuaries and Chartot- 
(b) 4pul. in A- makers; for, a Statuary, when he (b) would 
polog. => 1. make a Mercury, ſeeks out ſome piece of wood fit 
— of Pithe. to receive that form; but theſe, of every diſpoſition 
LAs, - endeavour to make that of Virtue. 

(c) When (therefore) any friends came to him, 
and deſired to learn of him, he admitted them not, 
till he had made tryal and judgment of them. Firſt, 
he enquired how they did heretofore converſe with 

their parents and frients; next, he obſerved their 
 unſeaſonable laughters, and unneceſſary ſilence or 
: diſcourſe. Morevverwhbat their inclinations were, 


(a) TJamb.c.z4. 


() Jamb.c.zo, L (d) whether: p oſſeſs d with paſſion and intem- 


2 whether prone to anger or unchaſte de- 
ires, or contentious, or ambitious, and how they 


Lamb. c. 17. As likewiſe what friends thoſe were, with whom 
they were intimate, and their converſation with 
Them, and in whoſe ſociety they ſpent the greateſt 
part of the day; li Æccoiſe upon what occaſions they 

 jayed and grieved. , Sir: fs 
(f)Zamb.c.22% ( Moreover be conſidered their preſence and 
rhei r gai it, ant the whole: motion of their: body: 
and, phy/iogttomizing them by the ſymptonis, be 
[diſcovered h manifeſt Jifns the occult diſpoſitions 
(2) Porph. pag of their ſouls. For, (g) be firſt fudied that Science 


concerning nen, thereby diſcovering of what-dif- | 


paſation every one was; neither didbe admit any In- 


170 bis friendſhip and acquarntance,-before he had 


| Fhyſiagnomiged the man what he were. This word 

0% Hb. r. c.. (faith () Agellius, upon the ſame occafion) ſig- 
nitieth to make enquiry into the manners of ſome, 

by ſome kind of conjecture of the wyit by the face 


and countenance, and by the ait and habit of the hie, and ſrom the irrational paſſions in her, and 
1 0 from the body even umo ber own life, which is 10 


| Whole body. 16 7% | 5 
(1) Janbie. au, i) If upon exatt obſervation of all theſe particu- 
urs, be found them to be of good diſpoſitions, then he 

examined whether they had good manners,and were 
docile; firſt, whether they could readily and ingeni- 
ouſly follow that which be 10!d them; next, whether 
they bad any love to thoſe things which they beard. 
Ton be conſidered what, diſpoſition they were of as to 
being made gentle, this he called vaminaw ; for be 
accounted roughneſs an enemy to his way of teaching, 


chat was the word he uſed) and examined, whether 


behaved themſelves in contention and friendſhip.7 |* 


(ax Oreover, be b thoſe that came to (1) Jam. 
0 


%%% from keeping our ſpeech, within our 


Parr IN 


| becauſe it is attended by impatience, intemperance, 

anger, obtuſeneſs,confuſion, diſhonour,and the like, 
but mildneſs and gentleneſs by their contraries. 
Likewiſe (&) in making the firſt tryal of them, (i) 3, 

he conſidered, whether they could «xvuv8er, ( for pag, gz, 9 


if they: could learn that which they heard, they 
were able tobe ſilent, to keep it to them- 
Jerves.: — ; 


— 


CHAP. III. 
* Pliifcative Inflientortly ſufferings. 
207 JE hi A bichPytha oras | 4 (a) Pin 
TI chitfeſt ſcafe ubichPythago e rk 


was to delwer and free the mindfrom the 

ingagements and fetters,in which it is conſin d from 
ber firftinfancy ; without which freedom, none can 
learn any thing ſound or true, nor can perceive b 
what that which is unſound in ſenſe operates. For, | 
the mind (according to him) ſeeth all, and heareth © 
all, the reſt are deaf and blind. 

This he performed by many exerciſes which 
he appointed for purification of the mind, and 
for the probation of ſuch as came to him, 
which endured five years before they were ad- 
mitte. 55 

(b) If upon this examination * we de- (Y) Jamb,r, 
clared (be judged any perſon capable, he then re- Pas. 11: 
mitted him three years to be deſpiſed, making a teſt 
of bis conſtancy and true love to learning, and'whe- 
ther he were ſufficiently inſtrulledus to deſpiſe glo- 
ry, to contemn honour, and the like. + 
(e) He conceived it in general requiſite, that ( Jim. 
they ſhould take much labour and pains, for the 
acquiſition of Arts and Sciences; and to that end 
he appointed for them ſome torments of cauteriſing 
Aden to be performed by fire and ſteel, which 
none that were 97 Su ill inclination would undergo. 1 4 


111 
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51 
Silence. 


him ilence for five years, making trya! 
28 they would behave themſelves in the moſt 
difficult of all continencies; for ſuch is the govern- 
ment of the. tongue, as is manifeſt from thoſe who 

haue droulged myſteries. \ + "a4 

This mwmeris own), a quinquennial ſilence, 

was called s νοαi,, (and ſometimes, but leſs 
frequently iyspnuooven ( ) N ie zv ö (0) Hi 
ſelves. | r See oh 7 
The reaſon of this filence was, (c) That the ( Sind 
ſoul might be converted into her ſelf from external Epide. 


live for ever. Or, as (d) Clemens Alexandrins () Str. 
expreſſeth it, Thar his diſciples, being diverted from 
ſenſible things, - might ſeck God with a pure mind. 


could reduce men to the remembrance of the 
things which they had formerly known, (for he 
held Science to be only Reminiſcence) makes him 
anſwer, Firſt, by long quiet and ſilence, ſpeaking 
| nothing for five whole W We 
et 


Hence (e) Lactan to the demand, how Pythagoras (e) In . 4 
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/f\ Lib.1.c:4+ Yet (/) Agellus affirms, That he appointed: 
4 not the 5 length of ſilence to all, but ſeveral 
to ſeyeral petſons, according to their particular 
capacities. And Apuleius, That fot the graver 
ſort of perſons, this taciturnity was moderated 
buy a ſhorter ſpace; but the more talkative were 
| puniſhed, as it were, by exile from och five years. 
(4) Kal. bil. (z) He who kept ſilence, heard what was {aid 
bf others, but was not allowed either to queſtion, 
if he underſtood not, or to write down what he 
heard. None kept filence . leſs than two years. 
Agellius adds, That theſe within the time of ſilence 
and hearing, were called Acouſtici. But when the 
had learned theſe things the moſt difficult of all, 
to hold their peace, and to hear, and were now 
grown learned in filence, which they called v 
dia, then they were allowed to ſpeak, and to que 
ſtion, and to write what they heard, and what they 
conceived. At this time they were called Mathe 
matici, from thoſe Arts which they then began to 
learn and to meditate. Thus Agellus, how rightly, 
Iqueſtion; for Mathematic: and Acouſmatict 
were diſtinctive appellations of the Pyzhagoreans 
not in probation, but after admiſſion, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter. 3 
Thus, (5) Apulei us faith, He taught nothing to 
his diſciple before ſilence; and with him, the firſt 
meditation, for one that meant to be a wiſe man, 
was, wholly tozeſtrain the tongue of words, thoſe 
words which the Poets call Winged, to pluck off 
the fears, and to confine them within the walls of 
our teeth. This, I ſay, was the firſt rudiment of wiſ- 
dom, to learn to meditate, and to unlearnto talk. 


J 


CHAP. V. 
Abſtinence, Temperance, and other ways of Purification. 


0 Hlorid, 
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Oreover, he commanded them to abſtain 
from all things that had life, and from 
certain other meats alſo which obſtruct the clear- 
neſs of the underſtanding, (o) and for the ſame end 
(vi g. in order tothe inquiſition and the apprehen- 
lion of the moſt difficult Theorems) he likewiſe 
commanded them to abſtain from wine, to eat lit- 
tle, to ſleep little; a careleſs contempt of honour, 
riches, and the like; an unfeigned reſpect towards 
kindred, fincere equality and kindneſs towards 
ſuch as were of the fame age, and a propenſity 
to further the younger without envy. 

(c) In fine, he procured to his Diſciples a conver- 
ſation with the gods by viſions and dreams, which 
never happen to a ;foul diſturbed with anger or 

pleaſure,” or any other unbefitting tranſportation, 

or with impurity and a rigid ignorance ofall theſe. 

He cleanſed, and 33 the ſoul divinely from 

all theſe, and inkindled the divine paft in her, and 
preferved her, and directed in her that intellectual 
(d) as Plato lith) then 


(a) Jamb. c. 16. (a) 
5. 74. 


00 Jamb, ibid. 


(c) Jqmb.ibid, 


A441 


( Excerpt, (e) Diodorus ſaith, they had an exerciſe of tem 
Valeſ. p. 245. peraneeafter this manner; there being prepared 

and ſet befbre them all forts of delicate food, they 
looked upon ita good while, and after that their 


to the ſervants J they themſelves going away 
without dining; (this they did, faith Zamblithus) 
to puniſh their appetite. 4 


CHAP. VL 
Community of Eſtates. 


N'this time. all that they had(that is their whole 5 
eſtate) was made common C (a) put together (% uc. 15. 
and made one. ] They brought forth, faith (b)Aget- C) Leet. 
lius, whatſoever they had of ſtock or money, and 
conſtituted an inſeparable Society, as being thar 
ancient way of aſſociation, which truly is termead 
Reayopr:y. (c) This was given up to ſuch of the diſ 0 . 
ciples, as were appointed for that purpoſe, and 
were called Politici & Oeconomici, as being perſons 
fit ro govern a family, and to give Laws. 
This was conformable to the precepts of Py- 
thagoras (as (d) Timeus affirms) firſt , 7? $i>ay (4) Jab 
das, All common amongſt friends; and, de 
ic vue, ttiendſhip, equality; (e and, eſteem nothing (e) Laert. 
your own. By this means (/) he exterminated all (f) Jamb. 
propriety, and increaſed community even to their 
laſt poſſeſſions, as being cauſes of d iſſention and 
trouble; for all things were. common amongſt 
them, no man had a propriety to any thing. 

But what Agellius terms an nſeparable Society, 
is to be underſtood only conditionally, provided 
that they miſliked not at any time this communi- 
ty: for, whoſoever did fo, (g) root again his own ( Laert 
eſtate, and more than that which he brought into 
the community, and departed, 


—— 


CHA P., VII. 
A dmiſſion or Re jellion: 


(aN Hey who appeared worthy to participate (a) Jamb.ca7% 
* of his doth ines, judging by oth lives 
and modetation, atter their five years filence, were 
made Eſoteriche, and were admitted to hear Py- 
thagoras within the Screen, and to ſee him; but be- 
fore that time they heard him diſcourſe, being on 
the outſide of theScreen,and not ſeeing him, giving 
a long time experiment of their proper manners 
by Hearing only. But if they were rejected, they 
received their eſtate double, and a tomb was made 
by the Diſciples, as if they had been dead; for ſo 
al that were about Pythagoras ſpoke of them, and 

when they met them, behaved themſelves towards 
them, as if they had been ſome other perſons, but 
the men themſelves they ſaid were dead. 


. 5 321910 1042 
8 Diſtinclin. 
1 \ x 7 Hatſvever he diſcourfed to'thoſe that (a) ruph 725 
| 0 VV came to him, he declared either plain- 24. 
ly ot ffmbolically * (for he had a twofold form of 
{reaching :) and of thofe who came to Him, ſome 
were called Mathematici, others Acouſmarict. The 


Mathematici were thoſe who learnt the fuller and 
more exactly elaborate feaſon of Science. The 
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(f) Jun. they commanded it to betaken off, [(f) and given 


4 i 


* 


* 


appetites were fully provoked by the ſight thereof, 


Acouſmatrc: they, who heard only rhe chief heads 
of learning, without mote exacs expligation. 


| Thus 
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Thus (5) as there were two kinds of Philo- 
phy, ſo were there two ſorts of thoſe who ſtudied | 
Philoſophy. The Acox/matict did confeſs that the 
Mathematici were Pythagoreans ; but the Mat he 
matict did not acknowledge that the Acouſmatici 
were Pythagoreans ; for they had their learning, 
not from Pythagoras, but from Hippaſus; who, 
ſome ſay, was of Crotona, others of Metapontium 

The Philoſophy of the Acomſmatici confiſts of 
Doctrines without demonſtrations and reaſons, 

but that, So it muſt be done, and the like, which 
they were to obſerve as ſo mam Divine Dottrines, 
and they did efteem thoſe amongſt them the 
wiſe, who had moſt of theſe Acou/mata. Now 
all theſe Arcouſmara were divided into three 
kinds; ſome tell, what ſcmerhing is, others tell, 
what is moſt ſuch a thing; the third ſort tell, hat 
is to be done, and what not. Thoſe that tell what 
a thing is, are of this kind, as What is the Iſland 
ofthe Bleſſed > The Sun? the Moon? What is 
the Oracle at Delphi ? the Terractys? What is 
the Muſick of the Syrens? | | 

Thoſe which tell whar zs moſt, as, What is moſt 
juſt ? To ſacrifice. What is the wiſeſt? Number; 
and in the next place that which gave names to 
things. What is the wiſeſt amongſt us? Medici ne. 
IWhat the moſt beautiful Harmony. What the moſt 
Powerful? * 5 What the beſt © Beatitude. What 
the trueſt? That men are wicked, For which 
(they ſay) he commended Hippodumas, a Poet of 
Salamis, who aid, = 


O Gods ! whence are you ? How ſo good? ſo bleſtꝰ 


O Men! whence are you ? How toit h ill poſſeſt ? 


Theſe and ſuch like are the Acouſmate of this 
kind; for every one of theſe telleth, What ismoſt. 
The ſame it is with that which is called the wiſ- 


ES 


the precept ſeems to be allied to the words, but 
in others is wholly diſtant, as, That we ought not to 
break bread, becauſe it conduceth to judgment in| 
Hell. But the reaſons that are adplicd to theſe, are 
not Pyrhagorean, but given by ſome other who 


ſtudied Py:bagorean Learning, endeavouring to 


apply ſome probable conjecture to them: As of the 
laſt mentioned, That Bread is not to be broken; 
Tome ſay, He who gathers together, ought not to 


a barbarous manner to meet at one Loaf; others, 
That you muſt not give fo bad an omen, as when 
you are "golng a 
n 


nean, à Pythagorean of the Acouſmatick tank, who © «nu; 
ſaid, That | 
{trations of all theſe things; but becauſe th 

were delivered by Tradition through many, we 
thoſe ſtill growing-more idle, that the Reaſons 
were taken away, and the 
Now the Mathematical Pyzhagorears grant all 
this to be true, but the occaſion of the difference 


ry 
za Samus, in the time of Policrates's reign, to 
Italy, which was then in a flouriſhing condition, 
where the chiefeſt perſons of the Cities became 
converſant” with him. 
theſe, and ſuch as had leaſt leaſure, (becauſe 
they were taken up with publick employments, 
ſo that it would be very hard for them to learn 
Mathematicks and 
ſed barely, conceiving it did nothing leſs advan- 
tage them; even without the cauſes, to know 
what they had to do: as Patients, not enquiring 
why ſich things ate 
le& obtain health. 0 the younger, 
were able to act and b de im! 4 
monſtrations and Mathernatick 
matici profeſſed that they came from theſe; 
the Acouſmatici, from the others, chiefly from 
Hippaſus, who was one of the 


and firſt wrote of the Sphear of twelve Pen- 
tagones, he died in the Sea as an impious 


aimed. 


ut amy thing, to break 


But there was one Hippomedon, an (c) Agri- () For an 


thagoras gave reaſons and demon- Fethap real 
201 n- — 


roblems only left. 


ſay was this: Pythagoras went frotn Iona, 
To the moſt ancient of 


nſtrations) he diſcour- 


* them, neverthe- 
The Mathe- 


thagoreant. 


But uſe he publiſhed C their doctrine J 


perſon, not obtaining the fame at which he 


— 


| they who were taught by him. Theſe men per- 


quiet and retired, where were Temples, . 


fitted their Intellect, and that ſuch quiet was 


ore all the Pyrbagoreans ever made choice of the 

moſt ſacred. places. 1 97 | 
After their morning Ms they came to one 

another, [chiefly in the Temples, or in ſome ſuch 


After they had ſtud ied a while, they went to 
their morning exerciſes ;, the greater p 
to anojnt themſelves, and run races 
to wreſtle in Orchards and in Groves; ſome, by 
throwing fled 


diflolve. For anciently all Friends uſed after 


CHAP. IX. 
How they diſpoſed the Diy. 


(a)XF FE ſhall next ſpe jk concerning thoſe (4) and. ap 

VV things which he taught them in the 20. paggrat 
day; for, according to his directions, thus did Trp 
| | here alſo em 
formed their. morning walks by thernſelves, and founded 
in ſuch places where they might be exceedi 


roves, and other delightful places; for they 
thought ĩt was not fit they ſhould ſpeak with _T 
one, till they had firſt compos d their Souls, 


requiſite for the compoſure of their Intellect; 
for, as ſoon gs they aroſe, to intrude among the 
opts, they chought a tumultuous thing. There- 


laces. They made uſe of theſe times for do- 
rines, and diſciplines, and rectifications of their 


ulec 

races; fewer, 

es, or by grappling - hands, to 

their 9 "Ss ſuch 
EX 


make tryal o 
2 erciſes 


re 


G OR AS 


exerciſes as they judged moſt convenient fon 


ner they employ'd in Political affairs, as well 
foreign as domeſtick. according to the injunQion 


' ing came, they betook themſelves again, not 
y, as in their morning walks, but two or 
three walked together, repeating the DoQtrines 
they had learnt, and exerciſing themſelves in vir- 
tuous employments. After their walks, they uſed 
baths and waſhing; having waſhed, they met 
together to eat; but they did not eat together 
more than ten Perſons: As ſoon as they who were 
to come together were met, they uſed libations, 
and ſacrifices of meal and frankincenſe. Then 
they went to ſupper, that they might end ĩt be. 
fore the Sun were ſet. They uſed Wine, and Ma 
and Bread, and Broth, and Herbs, both raw an 
boiled: They likewiſe ſet before them the fleſh of 
ſuch beaſts as uſed to be ſacrificed; They ſeldom 
eat Broths of Fiſh, becauſe ſome of them are, in 
ſome reſpeQs, very hurtful ; likewiſe (ſeldom) 
the Fleſh of ſuch Creatures as uſe not to hurt 
Mankind. After Sapper, they offered libations, 
then had lectures. Their cuſtom was, that the 


Toungelt amongſt 

eldeft ſhould, as Preſident, order what and how 
he ſhould read. When they were to depart, he 
who filled the Wine poured forth to them in li- 
dation; and during the. libation, the eldeſt of 
them declared th things, That none ſhould 


that they ſhould ſpeak well, and think reverentl 
of the gods, dæmons, and heroes; likewiſe to 
think well of Parents and Benefactors; to aſſiſt 
Law, and oppoſe Rebellion. This ſaid, every one 
TT, rted to his N 4 4 | 
hey wore a white and clean garment; they 
nd, perhaps had alſo covetlets white and clean of (b) linnen, 
9 4 for they uſed not any of skins, becauſe they ap- 
ri proved not the exerciſe of Hunting, 
Rely Lach, Theſe were the Traditions that were delivered 


bet uſed in of which heteafrer more 
boſe pars, concerning the courſe of life. 


1 
2 * * * Sat. "3 F 
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CHAP. X. 
How they examined their action: morning and 
evening. 


T Aeſe and all other actions of the day, they 
contriv'd in the morning before they roſe, 


„ 


— 


Jar. e. by a twofold act, exerciſing the memory. (a) They 
| concerved that it was requiſite to retain and pre- 
ſerve in all which they tearnt, and that 
leſſons and doftrines ſhould be ſo far ns, as 
until they are able to remember what they 
learns for: that is it which they ought 10 know, 
and bear in mind. For this reaſon they cheriſhed 
| much, and exerciſed it, and took great 

care of it;, and in learning they gave not over, 
until they had gotten their leſſon ag by heart. 
A Pythagorean roſe not out 0 


bed, before be had 
called to mind the actions of the day paſt, which 


At Dinner they uſed Bread and Honey. Wine | 
after meals they drunkmot. The time after Din- h 


coe ought to conſider, what 


them ſhould read, and the} j 


hurt or kill a domeſtick plant or fruit; beſides, 


ann to that ſociety of Men, partly concerning diet, 
particularly] parti) 0 


In. all his poliſht frame uo er 
ay 


and examined at night before they ſlept, thus, | 


— 8 1 


recollection he performed in this manner : He en- 
deavour'd to cat to mind what he firſt, as ſoon az 
e roſe, either had heard, or given in charge to 
% jervants; and what in the e plate, and 
what in the third, and ſo on in the ſame order. And 
then for bis going forth, whom he met 


of their Laws; for they endeayoured to manage next; and what di Afi, 27 
every thing in theafternoons. As ſoon as the eren | whar | whar difcourſes be had with f 


with the ſecond, what with the third, an 
% of the reſt; for he endeavoured to repeat in 
7 all that hapned throughoat the whole day, 
'n order as it bapned : And if at their up-riſing 
they had mere leiſure, then afte# the ſame manner 
they endeavour'd to recollett all that hapned to them 


for three days before. Thus 1 chiefly exerciſed 


the memory; for they conceived, that (b) nothing (b) From Jam 
conduceth more to ſcience, experience, and pru- Michw reſtore 


| Y Diodorus, in 
dence, than to remember many things. Except, V + 


| | leſ. pag. 245. 
reading 0, 33 fader mes ber le g feinem, bo I IM riemen k 
eiar, Tv q ula d mA Heier. 

This was conformable to the Inſtitution of Py- 
thagoras ; for, (c) He adviſed to have regard () Pepb: p. 26. 
chiefly to two ti mes, that when me. to ſleep, 
and that when we roſe from ſleep, at each of theſe 

attions* are paſt, and * 

to hat ro come. Of rhe paſt, we ought to require an” 
| account of our ſelves ; of the future, we ought to * 
ave a providential cure. ¶ herefore he adviſed | 
every one to repeat to himſelf theſe verſes L (d) Cd) Lart: 
d ſoon as he came home, or} before he ſlept. 


Nor fffer ſleep at night to claſt thine eyes; 
Till thrice thy acts that day thou haſt o're-run, 
Ho ſlipt? what deeds? hat duty left undone ? 
Aud before they aroſe, thiſe: 


As ſoon as e're thou wak*ſt, in or der lay | 
The actions to be done that following day. 


To this effect Au/onirzs hath i Phthagorical 


Acroaſic, as he terms it. 


A good wiſe | erſon, ſuch as hardly one 
many Ye pen df Apollo &nown,,. 


Hie his own de e ſtriitly himſel) [aro 331 
Nor minds rhe able * the 2, 22 


But, like the World it ſelf, is ſmagthand round, 


nd. 

He thinks how long Cancer the day extends, 
And Capricorn the night : Himſelf perpeftds 
Ina juſt ballance, that no flaw there be, 
Nothing exuberant, but that all agree; 

Within that all be ſolid, nothing by 

A bollow ſound betray vacuny. | 
| Nor ſuffer ſleep to 1 his eyes, before 

All ad of that long day be bath run ore; 

What things were miſt, what done in time, what 
| Why here reſpect, or reaſon there forgot; (not; 
Why kept the worſe opinion? When reliev'd 
A beggar ; why with broken palſion griev d; 
What wiſh'd which had been better not deſir'd; 
Why profit before honeſiy reguir d? 
If any by ſome ſpeech or look offended, 

nature more than diſcipline attended? 

All words and deeds thus ſearcht from morn to 
He ſorrows for the ill, rewards the right. (night, 
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Oo on don hon Dang 1 24 + caſhed; our, or taken away; in like manner-the 
e S 0 * 'H A P. XI. b lvine prepared thoſe who were inclined to Phi- 
v3 r e J lloſophy, left he might be deceived. by thoſe, of 
2 22,» Secrecy. ,_ hom he hoped that they would prove good and 


. 


dur 15) . r I | honeſt, For he uſed no e learning, nor 
5 Efides the Quinquennial” fitence, mwah | the nets wherewith many of the Sophiſts intan- 
Brote of the Pythagoreans "48 they $18 the young men; but he was skilful in things 
were Exoter cks , there was anomMer, termed | ivineand human: Whereas they, under the pre- 
warriaMs FN a perpetual or compleat 8 rence of his Doctrine, do many ſtrange things, 
For N Pre to he ks not Wong inveigling The young men unbeſeemingly, and as 
one another, but towards all ſuch as were no y meet them, w 
of their Society. — 6 | Ldithrs.rongh and raſh. For they infuſe free The- 
(a) Famb. cap- (A) The principal and tnoſFefficactons of their lerems and Diſcourſes, into manners that are not 
pag - * Define they all kept ever amongſt themſelves, [free but diſordered. As if into a deep Well full 
as not to be ſpoken,” with exat 'Eehemprbia "to+] of dirt and mire, we fhould put clear tranſparent 
-— =. "watrds extraneous perſons, continuing them un+ | water, it woos A. dirt, and ſpoils the water : 
Written and preſerv'd only by Memory to their | The ſame is it, as to thote who teach and are 
. Succeſlors, to who they delivered them as My: | taught; for, about the minds and hearts of ſuch 
ſeries of the Gods Ne —_ 1 8 oF, as are PT Nees STE Gros 7 oy 
any moment came abroad from . a cover ts, wall ar ken a elty n 
bs taught and learnt a long time, was only] and reaſof}, hindring it from increaſing there. 
known within the walls; and if at any time there] Hence ſpring all kinds of ills, growing up, and 
were any extraneous, and as | may ſay, profane | hindring the reaſon, and not ſuffering it to look 
TTT Ie LET 8s Meera oramorrng 
meaning to one another by Symbols.  * Ttemperance ſpring up unlawful marriages, luſt 
(6) gala ) Hence Lyfis reproving Hipparc his, for com. and drunkenneſs, and perdition, and unna 
17. pag. 80, municating the diſcourſe to uninitiated . pleaſures, and certain vehement appetites lead- 
void of Mathematicks and Theory, ſaith; They] ing todeath and ruin 3 for ſome have been ſo vio- 
©, _ © report, that you teach Philoſophy in publick to] lently carried away with pleaſures, that they 
252 13) all * e e a not _ Bur = 8 4 2 57 82 i 1 
as YO z parchus earnt with much pains. ters; but Wolating t mmon 
—_ 2 heed after you had taſted (O wy and the Laws, bl aver impriſon Men, a 
perſon) the Sici lian delicacies,” which bu ought | carryingabout their (c) Fails (or Stocks) violent- (c)'tyiy 
por * _ taſted a 1 If you — e M mar. nr yore py mg pro- 
ec all reJoyce ;/ 1 vu are dead to me ceed rapin e Parrici es, cr poy- 
ö or he ſaid, We ought to remember that it is pi- ſonings, and whatſoever is allied to theſe. Ic be- 
ous, according do the direction of divine and | hoves therefore firſt, to cut away the matter 
CE aun tg be cmmnicarss to choſe, whoſe i el 8 of Mb e wa egg 
ought no commun 1 | in 
ſoul is not purify'd ſo much as in dream. For it the reaſon from theſe Pulls z and then to — 
is not lawful to beſtow on every one that which! ſomething that is good in it. Thus Lit. Neither 
. wy acquixed wiſe 2 Ren par. bo, reveal| is they 5 ES City you aro Mac hange, Jon | 
e mylteries of the Eleuſian to pro- are dead to me} to be underſl > Gris 
— for they who do both theſe, are] this Hrpparchus, (d) derne he ce el, (4) Cl 
alike unjuſt and ĩrreligious. It is good to conſi- a ee forth by writing, the Pythago- + . 
a+ ny in our —— _ time was em- rag JOS, 45 l * School, — 1 | 
-ploy'd in taking away the ſpots that were in our] Tomb was made for him, as if he were d 
reaſts, that after fu denne might be made (according to the cuſtom () formerly mention- (2) Gn 
Fot as Dyers firſt waſh] ed.) So Rric were the Pythagoreans in obſer- 
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capable of his diſcourſes. | | 
and ring 6utthecloarhs they intend do dye, that vance of this Secrecy. 
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the things that are; diverting, by an — 
aliment; by means whereof, introducing the con- 


0 Dil cum j; Hence it was, that (b) Juſtin Martyr applying 
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able to underſtand any thing that pertains to Bea- 


THE 


DOGTRINE 
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CHAP. I. 


PYTHAGORAS 


1 
— 


— 


8 Sciences preparative to Philoſophy. 


H E mind being pyrify'd [by Diſ- 
cipline (a) ] ought to be applied to 
things that are beneficial; theſe 
he procured by ſome contrived 
ways , bringing it by: degrees 
to the contemplation of eternal 
incorporeal things, which are ever in the ſame 
ſtate; beginning orderly from the moſt minute, 
leſt by the ſuddenneſs of the change it ſhould be 
diverted, and withdraw it ſelf through its fo 
great and long pravity of nutriment. 

To this end, he firſt uſed the Mathematical 
Sciences, and thoſe Speculations which are inter- 
meditate betwixt Corporeals and Incorporeals, 
(for they have a Threefold Dimenſion, like Bo- 
dies, but they are impaſſible like Incorporeals) as 
Degrees of Preparation to the Contemplation of 


Reaſon, the Eyes of the Mind from corporeal 
things, ( which never are FRE in the ſame 
manner and eſtate ) never ſo little to a defire of 


templation of things that are; he rendred men 
truly happy. This uſe he made of the Mathema- 
tical Sciences. | 


mſelf to a Pythagorean, eminently learned, de- 
ſtröus to be his Diſciple, he demanded, whether 
he were verſt in Mufick, Aſtronomy, and Geo- 
Or do you think, faith he, you may be 


titucde; without having firſt learned theſe, which 
abſtradt the Soul from Senſibles, preparing and 
adapting her for her intelligibles? Can yap with? 
ont teſt contemplate what is honeſt and what is 
od? Thus, after a long commendation of theſe 
ctences, he diſmiſt him, for that he had confeſt 
himſelf ignorant of them, * e 


CHAP. IL 


Mathematick, its name, parts. 
* 


Heſe Sciences were firſt termed Mafhpam by p., in ry, 
Pythagoras wpon conſideration that all Ma- 1. 25, 
theſis (diſcipling) is Reminiſcence, which comes 
not extrinſecally'to ſouls as the phantaſies which 
are formed by ſenfible otjeQs in the Phantaſie; 
nor are they an advantageous adſcititious know- 
ledge, like that which is placed in Opinion; but 
it is excited from Phænomena's, and perfected 
intrinſecally by the cogitation converted into it 

ſelf. | 

(b) The whole ſcience of Mathematicks, the 
Pythagorpans divided into four parts, attributing 
one to Multitude, another to Magnitude; and 
ſubdividing each of theſe into two. For Mul- 
titude either, ſubſiſts by it ſelf, or is conſider'd 
with reſpect to another; Maghitnde either 
ſtands Mill,” or is moved. Arithmeticꝶ contem- 
plates Multitude in its ſelf: Muſict with reſpe& 
to another: Geometry, unmoveable magnitude; 
Spherick, moveable. 


Theſe Sciences conſider not Multitude and, 4 f. 
Magnitude ſimply, but in each of theſe that nen Gels. 
which is determinate : For Sciences conſider this . Baroci- 
abſtracted from infinite, that they may not ( in renders it 
vain ) attempt in each of theſe that which is Infi- chemie 
nite. When therefore the wiſe perſons ſay thus, | 
we conceive it is not to be underſtood of that 
multitude which is in the ſenſible things them- 
ſelves, nor of that magnitude which we perceive 
in bodies, for the contemplation 'of theſe I think 
pertains to Phy ſick, not to Mathematick. But 
becauſe the Maker of all things took Union, and Read &: c 
Diviſion, and Identity, and Alterity, nd Station, x89 en vc 
and Motion to compleat the ſoul, and framed it ena go 
of theſe kinds, as Timæus teacheth, we mult con-;;;,. * 
ceive that the IntelleQ, conſiſting according to 
the diverfity thereof, and the diviſion of propor- 
tions and multitude; and knowing it ſelf to 


(6) procl. in 
Eucl. 1. 12. 
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be both one and many, propoſeth numbers 
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(a) Nicom. A- 
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(b) Read rer 
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(e) Chron, 


(f ) Orig. 
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to it ſelf, and produceth them and the Arith- 
metical knowledge of them. According to the 
union of multitude and communication with it 
ſelf, and colligation, it acquireth to it felt 
Mulick :*For which.,xeaſ A 1 
Muſick in antiquity, Fee it ſelf being fir 

divided by the Maker; then cöllecteg by pro- 
portions. And again eſtabliſning thE operation 
within it ſelf, according to its ſtation, it produ- 
ceth Geometry out of ir ſelt, and one figure, and 
the principles of all figures, but according to its 
motion, Sphærick: tox-ſhg.is moved cle 
but conſiſts always in the ſame · mangef accor- 
digg to the eauſes of thoſe circles, t 1. 

and the circular: And for this xeaſ ewi 

Geometry is precedent to Sphzrick, as Station 


is to. Motion. 
theſe Sci- 


* 


| 


But foraſmuch as the Soul 
ences, not looking on the excitation of Ideas, 
which is of infinite power, but upon the boun- 
dure of that which is limited (4) in their ſeveral 
kinds, therefore they ſay that they take infinite 
from multitude and magnitude, and are conver- 
ſant only about finite: For the mind hath placed 
in her ſelf all principles both of multitude and 
magnitude, becauſe being wholly of like parts 
within her ſelf, and being one and indiviſible, 
and again diviſible, and producing the world of 
Ideas, it doth en eſſential finiteneſs and 
infiniteneſs from the things which it doth un- 
derſtand: But it underſtands according to that 
which is finite in them, and not according to the 
infiniteneſs of its life. This is the opinion of 
the Pythagoreans, and their diviſion of the four 
Sciences. Hitherto Proclus. * 8 


1 


8 ECT. I. 
Arithmetick. | 


(a) OF theſe four methods, Which is that 

/ which ought neceſſarily, to be learned 
the firſt, (v7:z. that which is by nature præexi- 
ſtent to the reſt and chiefeſt, being as it were 
principle, and root, and mother of the reſt )? A- 
rithmetick : Not only for that it is ꝓræexiſtent 
before the reſt in the IntelleQ of the efficient God, 
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CHAP. I. 


Number, its kinds; the firſt kind, Intellefual 
in 


- — 


| # 
Uber i$þf two kinds; che Intellectual, 
(or immakerial) and the Sciential. The _ p 
Intellectual is that () eternal ſubſtance of Num- () antl, ii 
ber, which Pythagoras in his Diſcourſe concern- J dp. 3. 
ing the Gods afferted to be the principle moſt pro- 


vigential of all Heaven and — 2 he nature 
11 betwi xt Hem. reover, I is the pot of 
Divine Brings, und of Gods, and f D 

js that which he terme (c) * Principle, foun- (c) Th, 
tain, and root of all things, ad defined it to be Sn. 
that which before all things exifts in the Divine 
min; from which and our of which all things are 
digeſted into order, and remain numbred by (d) (i) ww, 4 
an indiſſolublè ſeries." * * rithm, cap. 6 
For all things which are ordered in the world 

by nature according to an artificial conrſe in part 

and in whole, appear to be diſtinguiſhed and a- 

dorn'd by Providence and the All-creating Mind, 
according to Number ; the Exemplar being e- 
ſtabliſhed by applying (as the reaſon of the prin- 

ciple before the impreſſion of things) the num. 

ber præexiſtent in the Intellect of God, maker of 

the world. This only in Intellectual, aud wholly 
immaterial, really a ſuhſtance accordingyto which 

as being the molt exact artificial reaſon; all things 

are perfeQted, Time, Heaven, Motion, the Stars, 

and their. various revolutions. w - 


** 


This 


* * 1 


H A F. IL 


Ibo other kind of Number, Sciential 3 ite 
def! - Principles. 7713 


Ciential Number is that which Pythagoras 
defines the eecten/ion and production into att 
of the ſeminal reaſons which are in the (a) Mo.- (a) Med. 
nad, or. a heap of Monade, or à pragreſſon of ©: S. 
multitude, leginning from Monad, and a regreſ- 
ſion adding in Monad.  - - * 
(b) The Pythagoreans affirmed the expoſitive (5) Thu 
texms,, whereby sven and odd numbers are un-“ 


as an ornative and exemplary reaſon, according 
to which the Maker of the Univerſe cauſed all 
things to be made out of matter to its proper 
end, as after a erer and archetypal pat- 
tern: But alſo becauſe being (6) naturally firſt ge- 
nerated, it together takes away. the reſt with it 
ſelf, but is not taken away with them. Thus A- 
nimal ĩs firſt in nature before Man: For taking 
away animal, we take away man, but not in ta- 
king away man do we take away animal. (Of 
this Nicomachus diſcourſeth more largely. 
As concerning Arithmetick, Timers atfirms 
that Pyrhagoras addicted himſelf chiefly to it : (d) 
Stobæus, chat be eſteemed it above all others, and 
brought it to light, reducing it from the uſe of Tra- 
ding. (e) Hence I/idore, and others, ſtyle him the 
Inventer of Arithmetick,, affirming (J) be was the 
firſt who writ upon this ſubjelt amongſt the Graci- 
ans, which was afterwards more copwuſly compoſed 
by Nicomachus. He ſtudied this Science exceed 
ingly, and ſo much did be prefer it above all the 


derſtood, tobe the principles of [Sciential} Num- 
bers, as of three inſenfible things, the Triad; of 
four Inſenſibles, the Tetrad; and ſo of other 
numbetts. e 
They make a difference betwixt the Monad and 

One, concerning the Monad to be that which ex- 

iſts in Iatellectuals; One, in numbers For as (d) (4) S 
Moderatus expreſſeth it, Monad amongſt num- 2. 
bers, One amongſt things numbred, one body be- 
ing diviſible, into infinite : Thus numbers, and 
things numbred differ, as incorporeals and bo- 
dies] h like manner Two is amongſt numbers. 
The Duad is indeterminate z, Monad is taken ac- 
cording to equality and meaſure, Duad according 
to excels and defect: Mean and meaſure cannot 
admit more and leſs, but exceſs and defect ( ſee- 
ing that they proceed to infinite ) admit it, there- 3 
ſore they call the Duad indeterminate (e) holding 07 
Number to be infinite, not that number which Ph. * 
is ſeparate and incorporeal, but that which is ( 1 
H not ſeparate fromgſenſible things. * 


vit. Pytha: 


reſt, that he conceived, The ultimate good of man 
to conſiſt in the moſt exact Science of Numbers. 
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d 19 © [going about to explain Letters and their Powers, 
ea CHAP. III. recurr to Marks, ſaying, That theſe are, as it 
«ef } Ws 2 * were, the firſt Elements of Learning; nevertheleſs 
The Two kinds of Sciential Number, Odd afterwards they tell us, Thar they are not the 
N e and Even. 's klements, but that the true Elements age-known 
— . * by them. And as the Geometricians, not being 
) Euftrat (2) NE [Sciential} Numbers Pythagoras aſſer- able to expreſs Incorporeal Forms%in words, have 
l Bb. I, ted Two Orders, one bounded, Odd, theſrecourſe to the Deſcription of Figures, ſaying, 
genuin Eclog.8. other infinite, Even. (5) Even Number, (accor-[This A is a Triangle, not meaning that this which 
(b) Nic, ding to the Pythagorick definition) is that which | falleth under the fight is a Triangle, bur that 
ogra” at once admits diviſion into the greateſt and the which hath the {ame Figure, and which is by 
* leaſt; into the greateſt Magnitudes, (for halves the help thereof, and repteſenteth the knowledge 
are the greateſt parts) the leaſt in multitude (for of a Triangle to the Mind. The ſame did the H- 
Two is the leaſt number) according to the natu- I chagorcaus in the firſt Reaſons and Forms; for, 
tal oppoſition of theſe two kinds. Odd is that] ſeeing they could not in words expreſs incorporeal 
which cannot ſuffer this, but is cut into two un- forms, and firſt principles, they had recourſe to 
' _ equals. n demonſtration by Numbers. And thus they cal- 
0) Themiff, in (c) Herein the Pythagoreans differ from the] led the Reaſon of Unity, and Indentity, and Equa- 
7h. 3 Platoniſte, in that they hold not all Number to be lity, and the cauſe of amicable Conſpiration, and 
infinite, but only the Even: for even Number is| of Sympathy, and of the Conſervation of the Uni- 
the cauſe of ſection into ow parts, which is in- verſe, which continueth according to the fame, 
finite, and by its proper Nature generates infinity and in the ſame manner, O NE. For the one 
in thoſe things in which it exiſts. But it is limi-| which is in particulars, is ſach united to the 
ted by the Odd; for. that being applied to the] parts, and conſpiring by participation of the firſt 
Even, hinders its diſſection into two equal |caufe. © But the twotold Reaſon of diverſity and 
parts. | inequality, and of every thing that is diviſible and 
4) Mb. (d) Odd Number is ſaid to have been found by | in mutation, and exiſts ſometimes one way, ſome- 
| Staturn. 1. 13. Pythagoras, and to be of Muſculine Virtue, andi times another, they called DU A D, for the na- 
A. n proper to the Cœleſtial Gods ((e) to whom they] ture of the Duad in particular things is fuch. 
77 ooh facrificed always of that Number,) and to be] Theſe Reafons are not only according to the Py- 
& Hom. poeſi. (F) full and perfect. Even, is indigent and] zhagozeans, and not (acknowledg'd by) others, 
(z) Serv. ad jrhperfect, and Female, and (g), propet to the but we ſee that other Philoſophers al ſo have left 
=p ſubterraneous Deities, to whom they ſacrificedſ certain unitive powers, which comprize all things 
Even 272 7 1 355 1 the Univerſe, and amongſt them there are cer- | 
(b) A in () Moreover, whatever is generated of i tain Reaſons of equality, diſſimilitude and diver- {3 
_ let. Odd Number is Male, whatſoever of Even is] firy. Now theſe Reafons, that the way of teach- 18 
8.1%, . Female; for Even Number is ſubject to Section ing might be more perfpicuous, he called by the 4 
and Paſhon, Odd is void of both, and is effica- names of Monad and Puad; bur it is all one a- Wi 


— 


cious ; wherefore they call one the Male, the|mongft them if it be called biform,or æqualiform, ii 
(i) Aun. The other the Female: (i) utnber, which ari-| or diverſiform. . I 
l. ſetn out of the Power and Multiplication of | The fame Reaſon is in other Numbers, for eve- 1 
Even and Odd, is called appeyi8uaus, Herma- ry one is ranked accord ing to ſome powers. In [! 
Phrodite. W Iithe Nature of things exiſts ſomething which hath 4 


This Opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived | beginning, middle and end. To ſuch a form and 

lu. de from Zarates, his Maſter, (&) who call d Duad nature they attributed the number Three, ſaying, ff 

Pran. the Mother of Number, Monad the Father ;|That-wharſoever hath a middle is triform; 16 1 
and therefore they ſaid, that thoſe Numbers they called every perfect thing. And if any thing 

which reſemble” Morad (viz. the Odd) are the be pertth, they atm it maketh aſe of this prin- 

beſt. | PRINTS. | „ \cipte, and is adorned according to it; which, 


Cog: bs Cya Numbers they called Gnomons, be-. ſince they could not name otherwiſe, they made * 
% Hb. 3. cauſe being added to Squares, they Keep the ſame ſuſe of the term Tin to expteſs it; and when 1 


Figures; ſo Gnomons do in Geometry. they endeavour to bring us to the knowledge there- 
i e 1 of, they lead us to it by the form of this Triad; 
OE I EN ES IO gay mt [The fame nano. 
331 04 HA . AI. Theſe therefore are the Reafons, gecording to 
£298 J which the fortfaid Numbers were placed; but 

-7 200-5149 Synibolital Numbers. * Itheſe that follow are comprehended under one 
ine 2 O77, HL ef form and power, which they call Decad, q. Dechad, 


(JPo2b. p32. (a -NH E Pythagoreans (ſaith Maderatas of L froth comprehenfion.”} Wherefore they fax, 
. F: Fig Who learnedly compriſed their that Ten is a perfect number, even the moſt per- 
Opinions in Eleven Books) uſing the Mathema-fect of all numbers, comprehending in it all difte- 
tical Sciences as degrees of Preparations to the|rence of Numbers, all Reaſons, Species and Pro- 
contemplations of the things that are, were ſtu-| portions. F 4 i the nature of the” Univerſe be - 
diouſly addicted to the buſineſs of Numbers, for | defined. according to the Reaſons and Proportions 
this reaſon. Seeing they could not clearly ex- of Numbers; a that which1s produced, and: 
plain the firſt Forms. and. Principles in diſcourſe; increaſed, and erfected, proceed According to 
(thoſe being the moſt difficult ro ann and the Reaſons of Numbers; and the Hecad com- 
expreſs) had recourſe tꝰ Numbers for the better ptehends every Reaſon of Number, and every 
explication of theit Dockrine, imitating. Geome-/ ien; and all Species; Why ſhould not 
u 


tricians, and ſuch as teach to read. Fof as theſe Natute it ſelf be johns by the Name of bes 
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the moſt per fect Number > Hitherto Mode- 


rats. 


Thus from the ſymbolical uſe of numbers 


proceeded a multiplicious variety of names, at- 
tributed to them by: Pythagoras and his followers. 
Of which we ſhall {peak more. particularly, be- 
ginning with the Monad. 


CHAP. V. 
The Monad. 


HE Monad is a quantity, which in the de- 
creaſe of multitude, being deprived of all 
number, receiveth manſion and ſtation; for be- 
low Quantity, Monad cannot retreat. The Mo: 
nad therefore ſeems to be ſo called, either from 
ſtanding, or from remaining (pirey) always in 
the ſame condition, or from its. ſeparation 
(uywoigu) from multitude. 
To the Monad are attributed theſe Names. 
Mind, (Nicom. Phot. Anon. Theoleg. ) becauſe 
the Mind is ſtable, and every wa alike, and 
_ the preheminence. ( Alex. Aphr 
taph. 
ts , (Nicom.) it is both Male 
and Female, Odd and Even, ( Macrob. in Somn. 
Sctp. 1. 6.) it partakes of both Natures; being 
added to the even, it makes odd, to the odd, 
even. (Ariſtor. in Pythagorico, cited by Theon. 
Smyrn. Mathem. cap. 5.) - nr 
God, becauſe it is the beginning and end of 
all, it ſelf having neither beginning nor end. 
( Macrob. | | 
Good, for 


- 


o 
- 


ſuch is the Nature of one. (Par- 


pbyr. vit. Pyth. ) 


Matter, receptacle of all, ( Nitom. ) becauſe 
it produceth Duad. which is properly Matter. 
( Anon. Theol.). | | 8 
Chaos, Confuſion, Contemperat ion, Obſcurity, 
Chaſme, Tartarus, Styx, Horrour, 25 
Subterraneous Barathrum, Lethe, Rigid Virgin, 
Atlas, Axis, Sume, Pyralios, Morpho. ( Nicom. 
Anon. ) g 

Tower of Jupiter, (Nicom.) Cuſtody of Fu- 
fiter, Throne + Jupiter, (Simplic.) * the 
great power which the Center hath in the Uni- 
verſe, being able to reſtrain the general Circular 
Motion, as if the Cuſtody of the Maker of all 
things were conſtituted ſcherein. ( Procl. in Ii- 
mum. com. 4. ö * 
Semi nal Reaſon, ( Nicom. ) becauſe this one 


only is one to the Retractors, and is alone, 
and the reſt are procreated of it, and it is the 
of all Numbers, (Mart. Ca- 


2 Seminar y 
el. 7. | 
a 475 Prophet. ( Nicom.) _. 3 
hers, as being Author of Life. ( Anon. 
Theol.) | | aj "LA 


Geniture, becauſe without it no number hath 
being. ( Anon. Theol.) 
Subſtancs, (Theolog.) "05, „ is 


Promet 


primary. (Alex. Aphr. Met, 1. 


 Cauje of Truth, Simple Exemplar, Conſtitution 
of Symphony. (Anon. Theolop.) 7 
Ina Greater and Leſſer, Equal; in Intention 
and Remiſſion, Middle; in Multitude, Mean, 
{ Theoleg. ) in Time, Now, the preſent, (Anon, 
Theolog. ) becauſe it conſiſts in one part of time 


— 


* 


od. in Me- 


ling it. ſelf to Monad, as the 


which is always preſent. ( Macrob. in Somn. 
1. 6. | 18 3: 

Ship, Chariot, Friend, Life, Beatitude. (A- 
non. Theolog. ? 

Form, Species) becauſe it circumſcri 
compreh and terminates, (Anon.) and be- 


cauſe ir-produceth the reſt of the effects. (Mart. 
þ ] L 3 ' . 


el. . 4,49 
' » Fupiter, (Anon, Procl. in Tim.) becauſe he 
whence the Pythagorick Verſe: 

Hear noble Number, Sire of gods and men. 


Love, Concord, Piety, Friendſhip, becauſe it 
is ſo connected, that it cannot be divided into 
parts. (Mart. Cap.) a 

Proteus, as containing all forms. (Anon.) 
\ Mnemoſyne, '( Anonym, ) | 
Veſta, or Fire, ( Plus. in Numa.) For the na- 
ture of Monad, like Veſta, is ſeated in the 


| midſt of the World, and keeps that Seat, encli- 


ning to no fide. 
\ Polyonymors. (Heſych.) 


— ä — 


CHAP. VI. 
The Duad. 
HE Names of the Duad are theſe, 
| Genius, Evil, 2 Plac. Phil. 1. 3.) 
; Darkneſs," Siniſter, Unequal, Unſtable, Move- 
able, ( Porphyr. vit. Pythag.) Fa 5 
' Boldneſs, (Nicom.) Fortitude, (Anon.), Con- 
tention, 4050 50 Grſt 1 Cir 
roceeds to eparates It 
EEE the Monad. 7 Anon.) mM ns 
| Matter, (Nicom:) becauſe indefinite; indeter 


2 


minate Dxad, pr $ from Monad as Matter: 

is cauſe of ak 4) diviſion. (Simplic. 
e Lp” | 735 

| Cauſe of Diſſimilars. (Nicom.) | 


«a 
— 


com.) * N Nen 
Equal, becauſe, in compoſition and permiſti- 


and two are equal to twice t] -o. 
Unegual, Defeft, Superflutty , (Nicom. J ac 
cording to the motion of matter. ( Anon, )* 
Only inform, Indefinite, Indeterminate, { Ni- 
com.) becauſe from a Triangle and Triad, Por 
lygones are actually procreated to infinite; in 
Monad they exiſt all potentially- But of 
2 gy Lines or Angles is made no Figure. 
on RN, + 
Only principle of Purity, yet not even, nor e- 
venly even, nor unevenly even, nor evenly une- 
ven. ( Nicom.) n NC 
Erato, ( Nicom.) becauſe through love apply- 
| ſpecies it procrea- 
ted the reſt” of the effects. ( Anon. 
* Harmony, ( Nicom. ))) 
) becauſe it firſt under- 


| Tolerance, ( Nicom. 
went ſeparation. . (Anon. 
Root, but not in att. (Nicom.) 


Feet of Fountain. aboundinę 14a. ( Nicom. ) | 


— 


ID ee r 
Ae ere e 


Mart. Cap.) 
Mart, c 4 


— 


is Father and Head of the Gods, (Mart. Cap.) 


lut. de Iſid. & Ofirid.) becauſe it pro- 


Partition betoixt Multitude and Monad. (Ni- 


on, this only maketh Equality. (Nicom,) Two W 


% 


 PYTHATORAS 


* 
8 8 RY * 


— 


Parr IX. - 


The, Nature, Rhea, Toue's mother, Fountain | 
of diſtribution, Phyrgia, Lydia, Dindymene, Ce- 


res, Eleuſinia. (Nicom.) 
iana, (Nicom.) becauſe the Moon takes 
many Settings from all the fixed Stars, and 
becauſe ſhe is forked, and called Halt-moon, 
Anon. s ; 

Love, Dictinna, Aeria, Aſteria, Diſamus, 
Station, Venus, Dione, Micheia, , no- 
rance, Ignobility, Falſ , Permiſtion, Alterity, 
Contention, Diffidence, Fat, Death, ( Nicom. ) 
Impulſe. ( ara, 

Opinion, becauſe it is true and falſe. (An on. 
Alex. Aphrod. Met. 1. Philop. ibid.) 
Motion, Generation, Mutation, Diviſion, A- 
non. ( Meurſuis reads Jraxers, Dijudication ) 
Longitude, (Anon.) or rather, firſt Longitude, 
(Sim plic. ) Augmentation, Compoſition, Commu» 
#nun0n. (Anon. | | | 

Misfortunt, Suſtentation, becauſe it firſt ſuf- 
fered ſeparation ,. (Anon. Martian.) Diſcord. 
(Plut. de Td. && Oſirid.) 

Impoſition, ( Heſch.) | 

Movies Juno; Funo, being both Wife and 
Siſter to Jupiter. (Mart. Capel. Eulog. in| 
Somn. Scip. ) 

Soul, from motion hither and thither. (Phi- 
bop. Metaph. 1.) 

Science, for all demonſtration, and all Credit 
of Science, and all Syllogiſm Collects from 
ſome things granted, the thing in queſtion, and 
eaſily demonſtrateth another; the comprehen- 
fion of which things is Science. (Plat. de Plac. 


1. 3. 6 
ide ( Nicom, apud Phot. ) 


— — 


"I 


CHAP, VIL 

The Triad. | 
HE Triad is the firſt number, actu- 
ally odd, and the firſt perfect num- 
ber, and middle, and proportion. It cauſeth 
the power of the Monad to proceed to ac 
and extenſion; it is the firſt and proper Coa- 
cervation of Unities. (5) For which Reaſon Py- 
thagoras ſaid, Apollo gave Oracles from a Tri- 
pod; and he adviſed to offer Libation Three 
bin 


The Names of the Triad are theſe : "V4 
Firſt Latitude, not fimply Latitude. ( Simp. 


de Anim. 1. Le | 

Saturnia, Latona, Cornucopie, Ophion, The- 
tis, Harmonia, Hecate, Erana, Charitia, Poly- 
bymnia, Pluto, Artus, Helice. Not deſcending 
to the Ocean, Damatrame, Dioſcoria, Metis, 
Tridume, Triton, Preſident of the Sea, Tri- 


0% Ann. The · (4) 
2 (0 


Y Jamb. vit. 
p 28, 


— 


It is the Mind; it is cauſe of Wiſdom and U#- 
derflanding. It is Knowledge which is moſt pro- 
per to number. EEE 

It is the power and compoſition of all Muſick, 
and muck more of Geometry : It hath all power 
in Aſtronomy, and the nature and; knowledge of 
Celeſtials, containing and impelling it to the 
production of ſubſtance. | | 

(c) The Cube of this number Pythagoras affe 
med to have the power of the Lunar Circle, in as 
much as the Moon goeth round her Orb in 27 day's, 
which the Number Ternio, in Greek Teac, the 
Triad gives in its Cube. 


(c) Agel. 1. 20. 1 


A. 


me 


— — 


— 


— 


CHAP. VIII. 
The Tetrad. 


(a) T HE Tetrad was much honoured by ( privih: 5 
the Pythagoreams, and (6) eſtzemed che e Hal diem 1 

moſt perfect number, the (e) primary and pri- () Lucian. pro Wi 
mogenious, which they called the Root of all gs © 
things, and the Fountain of Nature. OH bends, iv, W 
(ad) The Tetrads are all Intellectual, and have 1, cap. 1. 
an emergent Order, and ( for that Reaſon ) the (4%) Sinplic. 
Empyreal Præfecture; they go round about d Phyl. 4. 
= World, as the Empyreum paſſeth through 
all, 

Even God himſelf 
the Tetrad. | | 

(e) How God is a Tetrad, you will clear] 
find in the Sacred Diſcourſe aſcribed to Pytha- aur.carm; 
garas, wherein God is the number of numbers, 
For it all Beings ſubſiſt by his eternal Counſel, 
it is manifeſt, that number in every ſpecies of 
Beings depends upon their Cauſes ; the firſt 
number is there, from thence derived hither : 
The determinate ſtop of number is the Decad, 
for he who would reckon further, myſt return 
to 1, 2, 3. and number a ſecond Decad, in 
like manner a third, to make up 3o, and ſo 
on, till having numbred the tenth Decad , he 
comes to a 100. Again, he reckons from a ico. 
in the ſame manner, and ſo may proceed to in- 
finite, by revolution of the Decad. Now the 
Tetrad is the power of the Decad; for, before 
we arrive at the perfection of the Decad, we 
find an united perfection in the Tetrad, the 
Decad being made vp by addition of 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Moreover, the Tetrad is an Arithmerical 
mean betwixt 1 and 7, equally exceeding, and 
exceeded in number. Ir wants 3 of 8 and ex- 
ceeds 1 by 3. Monad, as being the Mother of 
numbers, contains all their powers within it 
ſelf. The Hebdomad , as being motherleſs, 
and a Virgin, poſſeſſeth the ſecond place, in 
dignity, for it is not made up of any number 


W 


Pythagoras expreſſed by 


V (e Merch iu 


togenia, Achelows, Nallis, Agyiopeza, (perhaps 

o gerede, as before, Thetis ) Curetis, Cratæis, 
Symbenia, Mariadge, Gorgonia, Phorcia, Triſa- 
ms, Lydiur. ( Nicom. 0. | 


Marriage, Friendſhip, Peace, Concord, (Ni- 


com.) becauſe it collects and unites, not ſimilars, 
but contraries. ( Anon. ) | 
Tugtice, ( Nicom. ) | oC 
Prudence, Wiſdom; becauſe men order the 
eſent, foreſee the future, and learn Experience 
y whe paſt. A. 
Piety, (Anon.) Temperance, ( Anatol. ) All 
Virtues depend upon this number, and proceed 
om it. 


within the Decad, as 4 is of twice two, 6 of 


twice 3, 8 of twice 4, 9 of thrice 3, 10 ot 


twice 5. Neither doth it make up any num- 
ber within the Decad, as 2 makes 4, 3. makes 
6, 5 makes 10. But the Tetrad lying betwixt 
the unbegotten Monad, and the motherleſs 
Hebdomad , comprehends all powers, both of 
the productive and Fa rag - numbers ; for 
this of all numbers under 10, is made of 4 cer- 
tain number, and makes a certain number the 
Duad doubled makes a Tetrad, the Tetrad 
doubled makes 8. "a 


4 
1. 


| 


—_— 
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trad, for a point is cotreſpondent to Monad, a 


line to Duad, [_ becauſe drawn from one point 
to another ; a Superficies to Triad, (becauſe it is 
the moſt {imple of all rectiline figures) but a 
ſolid properly agrees with the Tetrad. For 
the firſt Pyramis is in a Tetrad, the Baſe is 


triangular, ſo that at the bottom is 3, at the | 


top I. | | 
Furthermore, the judicative power in thin 

are Four, Mind, Science, Opinion, and Senſe; 

for all Beings are dijudicated either by Mind, or 


Flut. plac. Science; or Opinion, or Senſe: ( for which 


pail. lib. i. cap. Reaſon Pyrbogoras affirmed, the Soul of Man to 


conſiſt of a Tetrad. 

Finally, the Tetrad connects all Beings, of E- 
lements, Numbers, Seafons of the Year, Cox- 
vous Society; neither can we name any thing, 
which depends not on the Tetractys, as its Root 
and Principle: For it is, as we ſaid, the maker 
and caufe of all things; intelligible God, Author of 
Celeftial and Senſible Good. The knowledge of 
theſe things was delivered to the Pyrhagoreans 
by Pythagoras himſelf. Hitherto Hierocles. 
For this Reaſon the Word Tetractys was uſed 
by Pythagoras, and his Difciples, as a great Oath, 
who likewiſe, out of reſpect to their Maſter, 
forbearing his Name; did fwear by the Perſon 
that communicated the 1ezratf7ys to them, 


Eternal Nature's Fountain ] atteſt, 
Who the TerraCtys to dur Soul expreſt. 
e 1 " 


On proce. (g) But Plutarch intefprets this Tetraftys, 
an. ſec. Time* (which he faith was alſo called $3ou6-, World ) 
_ to be 36, which conſiſts of the fi 

numbers, thus: | | 


„re 25 
2 4, in 5 og} 
The Names of the Tetrad are theſe; 
Anol ber Goddeſs, Multigerty, Pantheos, Foun- 
tain of natural Effects. (Nicom.Y os 
 Keyheeper f Nature, becauſe the univerſal 
Conflitution cannot be without it; to theſe Sci- 
ences it conferreth Conſtitution and Settlement 
und reconcileth them: yea; it is Nature it felt 
and Truth. (Nicom. ) e 
Nature of Holus. (Nicom.) from its. various 
N od x: 
Hlercules, Dnpetugſity, moſt Strong, Maſculine, 
Ineffeminate,. Mercury, Vulcan, Bacchus, Sori- 
ar, Maiadzs, Erinnius, Socus, Dioſcorus, Baſ- 
ſarius, Two-mother'd, of Feminine Form, of Vi- 
rile Performance, Bacchation. (Nicom.) 
Harmony. 7 Nicom.) becauſe it hath a Jeſus 


(Nicom.) World. (Plut.) 


35 


* 


tertia. (Anon.) 
Uania the Muſe. 


Baedy, as a Point is 1, a Line 2, a Superfi- 


cies 3. | 


Soul, becguſe it conſiſts of Mind, Science,” O- 
pinion and Senſe. (Pur. Plac. Phil. 1. 3.) 


" Firſt Profundity, as it is a body. (Simplic. de 
Anim. 1.) AP 


At . 1600 Dei Amun AG 
Juſlice. The Property of Juſtice is compen- 


ſation and Equality. This Number is the firſt | | 
evenly even; and whatſoever is the firſt in any 


Fr I 


2 — 


* 


This, they Raid,, was 
quadtare, it is divided 


the Tetrad, becauſe be ing | 
into * and is. it ſelf equal. (Alex. Apbrod. 
Merapb. , ..; ::. - Fa, 
— Brit: _ . E 
CHAT. K. 24 
Ihe Penta. 


* a 7 } * 
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iſt four odd 


HE Pentad is the firſt complexion of hoth (.) Men. 
kinds of number, even and odd, two Smyrn. c. 4, 
and three : Its names theſe : e RAY 
"Aberxicty Reconciliat ion. Nicom.) becauſe the 
fifth Element, ther, is free fron! the Diſtur- 
bances of the other four. (Aon. | as 
Alteration, Light, becauſe it changed that 
which was ſeparated threefold, into the Identity 
of its ſphere, moving circularby, and ingenerating 
light. (Anon. | | 
Fuſtice, (Nicom.) becauſe. it divides. 
two equal parts. ( Joban. Port. in Heſ.) 
The leaft and top of livelihood. (Nicom.) 
Neme/ts. (Nicom. ) becauſe it diſtributes con- 
— Celeſtial, Divine, and Natural Elements. 
on.) | | ) 
Bubaſtia. (Nicom.) becauſe worſhipp'd: at Bu- 
baſtus in Egypt. (Anon.) Tl AM 
Venus, Gamelia, Androgynia, Cytherea, Zone id. 
(Nicom.) Marriage. (Anon.) becauſe it connects 
a maſculine and feminine number. (Anon. Plut. 
de E delph.) confiſting of 2. the firſt even, and 
3. the firſt odd (Alex. Aphrod. in Metapb. Pro- 
toſp. in Heſiod. ) £ | 
Kurd Præſident of Circles. (Nicom.) 
Semi-goddeſs, (Nicom.) not only as being the 
half of 10. (which is divine, but for that it is 
placed in the middle. (Anon.) h 
Tower of Fupiter. 
Didymea, or Twin. (Nicom.) becauſe it di- 
vides 10 into two. (Anon.) 1 
Firm Axts. (Nicom. a ö 
I»mortal, Pallas, imply ing the fifth Eſſence. 
(Anon.) TH W 6 
Kardians,, Cordial. (Nicom.) from ſimilitude 
with the heart. (Aon. ren 
Nen becauſe it makes unequals equal, =: 
non.) r 3 
2 Sound, the fifth being the firſt dia- 
ſteme. (Plut. de An. procr. e Iim. 73 
Mature, becauſe multiply d by it ſelf, jt returns 
into it ſelf. For as Nature receiving Wheat in 
ſeed, and introducing many forms by altering and 
changing it, at laſt returns it Wheat, at the end of 
the whole mutation reſtoring the beginning; ſo, 
whilſt other numbers multiply d in themſelves, 
are increaſed, and end in other numbers, only 
5 and 5 multiply d by themſelves, repreſent, and 
retain; themſelves.” (Fus de EN delph. ) 
This number repreſonts all ſuperiour and infe- 
riour beings; for it is either the ſupreme God, or 
the Mind born, of God, wherein are contained the 
Species pf all things, or the Soul of the World, 
which is the Fountain of all Souls, or Celeſtials, 
down to us; or it is Terreſtial Nature, and ſo the 
Pentad is repleat with all things. (Macrob. in Somn. 
Scip. I. 6. 18 a TIO mh ct 881. 


. 


10 into 


P * 1 
4 "x; \ 


char. 


Ie Hexad. | 
- HE Pythagoreans held the number Six to be 
T perfeQ, reſpecting (as Clem. Ale xandri nus 


conceives) the creation of the World according 
to the Prophet. The names of the Hexad, are 


bg 
, 


1 v ay oF 
Ol EI 


(Nicom,) as being near- 


More \\ N | 


| tioned already; or 9g. Panarceia, omni-ſuffici- 


0 
2 
0 
1 
——— . — — —— — 
— 


* H E Ogdoad; they ſaid was the firſt Cube li 
fe} and the oni: . | 


| Muſe, 


— rr — — — — 
ne, 82 5 ” 2 5 | Thalia, the Mule; (Nicom. ) becauſe of the . c 
| CHAP. X. harmony of the reſt. (Anon.) i | 


 Panacza, (Nicom.) in reſpect to health men- 


ence, endued with parts ſufficient for totality. 
(Anon.) 1 

 Meowfus, Middle-right, being in the midſt be- 
twixt 2, and 10, æquidiſtant from both. (Clem. 
Alexandr. Strom. 6. 

World, becauſe the World, as the Hexad, is 


often ſeen to conſiſt of contraries by harmony. 
(Anon.) | 


* 


6 


CHAP. XIV. 
The Heptad. 


(a PHE Heptad was ſo called, gu. cg oeba- (a) Nicom, 

1 ½ A worthy of veneration; for (Y) apud Phot. 
Pytbagoras held this number to be moſt proper An. Mac rob. 
to Religion. (c) He alſo held, that it is per- in Somn, do 
ect; (d) thence it was, (as the Pythagoreaus 3 5 
conceived) that creatures born in the ſeventh (c) ater. * 
month live. Afphrod. 
Probl. 2. 

uzſt. 47. 


Tarox, . 7 | 
Stock of 8 ea," /Egts, Oſiris, Dream, Voice, 


non.) 125 CH 1 bn 
Texteę O, leading to the end; (Anon.) becauſe 


ih 


1 


as! 
Wt! 


7 | 


PLE, — | 7 . 
r 


T Ogdoad. 


* N 


— 


— 


1 
: 
- 


% 
* 4 


— 
3 
- 


y number evenly even under 
ten. (Anon.) 8 5 ee . 
The Names of it. 

' Panarmonta," (Nicom. ) be 

nvenience. (Anon.w.⸗ n 
Cudmæa, Mother, Rhea, duανν⁰ↄ , Cibele, Din- 
dymene, eg, Love, Friendſhip, Council, Pru- 
dence, Orcia, Theniis, Law! Warthunra, Euterpe the 


— 
2 


— 
n 
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uſe of its excellent 


n 


— 


_ my + 
- << 


— PT. £1 - > 


* Tit 
gx 


Aręd das, Rec (Anon.) Neptune. 
(Plut. de Iſid. & Oſiriq. — 
* Juſtice, 


ry 
2 .  - "EP 
I —— "> — 1 
£ N „ Js 
3 Pg — 32-3 
. — 


- 
——̊[— ——— 
— :! «c„ «% 


K — — 2—X—̃ - 


+ .- Sl 


FTU TIN 


vond it. 


togegenia, & uada, Cu 


(4) Athenags 
—_ pro. 


| C (9) Pl - Plac. rithmetical and, harmonical prepoxtions. 


Juſtice, becauſe it is firſt reſolved into Nan. 
bers, eſpecially ro (Matrohb. in Somn, Scip. 


1. 5) * 


— 


* 
Sa. 


CHAP. XIII 
The Ennead. © 6 


T* Ennead is the firſt ane of an odd num- 
ber. Its names, theſe: 
Ocean, Horizon; becauſe number hath Aach 
beyond it. but it revolves all within it. (Anon.) 

Prometheus, becauſe it ſuffers no number to 
out-go it, and juſtly, being a perfect ternary. 
(Anon. 

of we (Nicom. Anon.) Peraſta: { Anon.) 

Halius, (Nicom. Anon.) becauſe it doth not pe 

mit the N of number to be diſperſed be- 
yond it, but collects it. (Anon.) 

— becauſe of the revolution to Monad. 
( Anon. ) 


"Owens, becauſe it is the firſt odd Triangle, h 
- (Anon. ) 


Vulcan, becauſe to it, as conflature ahd relati- 
on, there is no return. (Anon.) 

Juno, becauſe the ſphear of the Air hath the 
ninth place. (Anon.) 

Siſter and Wife to Jupiter, from conjuadtion| 
with unity. (Anon.) 

Eu e, ee there is no ſhooting be. 
Anon 

Pæan, Nyſſeis, S Ennalios, Agelin, Th" 

retis, Proſerpina, perton, 

Terp/ichore the Muſe. (Nicom, Anon. 9 
Tsaiogogys,, Tine, becauſe nine months com- 
pleat the lerne I, 


Pn { © I. 


— 


GAA x," *. 
The Dead. 
@ JE according, to the Pythagoreans, 4 is 


the greateſt number, as well for that! it 
is the Tetractys, as that it compre chends Aly 
( 5 1 
thygoras ſaid, that ten is the natu abs Wen 
becauſe all Nations, Greeks; Barbarians, | þ 
reckon to it; * when you arrive at it, return 
to the Mo nad: d 2 Ky 1 75 


' Names of the Decad. 

World; becauſe according to as D Decad. al 
things are ordered in generat particular. 
(Anon.) The Decad 2 all numbers, 
the World all forms; ( Philop. Metaph. 1. 
for the ſame reaſon termed. alfo Sphear. (Anon.) [jto 

Heaven, — becauſe it is the moſt per- 
fect term of number, as Heaven tlie vece 
of all things. (Anon.) The Decad bein 
perfect number, the Pythagoreans deſired to ap- 
ply to it thoſe thing $ which are contained in Hea- 
ven, where findin 10 9, (the Orbs, the ſeten 
Planets, and the Heaven of fixed Stars, with che 
earth) they added: an Antichthon, (asother ęatth 
oppoſite to this). and made Ten:; by. on means. | 
they accommodated them to the Dec & Ras 
chymer. in Metaphyſ. 3.) 3 

Fate, (Nicom. ) becauſe tere is no HED 


(S033 


bs. 


17 


7 


* 


| 


Mi 


riter to me; Orpheus ſon of Calliope, inſtrutted 


# £ 4 1 | 
. -—- 


and 
8 of Drvine beings, and of gods and demons. -. 


2 1 ¶ facrifices to which he was acc 
0 2 diligently divination, after all 2 


cat Tue 


— 2 — 


nelther i in numbers nor beings rele to the 
compoſition of number, which: is not ſeminally 
rage} in the Decad. (Anon.) 
Age. (Nicom.) 
| Power, ( Nicom. ) from the command it hath 
pver all other Numbers Anon.) 1 | 
| Faith, Neceſfiry. (Anon.) 
| Arias; for as Arlar is fabled to ſuſtain Haw 
ven with his ſhoulders, ſo the Decad all the 
Sphairs, as the Diameter of them all. ( Anon. ) 
Unwearied, God, Phanes, Sur, Urania, Me- 
. Mnemoſyne. (Anon.) 
t ſquere, ban made of the firſt four 
numbers, 1 \2 3, 4. (Chalcid. in Tim.) 
Rand ocor, as the magazine and confinement F 
all proportions; (Anon.) or, Kaadxes, becauſe 
other numbers branch out of it. (Cedren.) 
Harri xeia, becauſe it fects all number, 
camprehends within it ſelf all the nature of even 
and odd, moved and * 1 and il. 
(Anon. 32 | | 


* 
— 


* 


i  GHAP:: XV. Pe 
* Diva nation by Numbers, bo 


1 Pon the n near affinity which Pytbagores ha. 
lowing; Orpheus) conceived to be betwixt 
the gods and numbers, he collected a kind of 
Arithmonanty ; not practiſed by himſelf only, 
but communicated to his Diſciples, as is manifeſt 
from (a) Janblichus, who cites this fragment of (ﬆ) Vi hs 
the Sacred Diſcourſe, a Book aſcribed to him: Con. cap. 4 
cerning the, gods of 2 ſon of Mneſar- 
chus, I /earned this when I was lui d at Li- 
beth ; in Thrace, A J adminiſtring the 


7 mother, in the Pangean mountain, 
number is an eternal ſubſtance, the 1 
'\provident principle of the Unroerſe, Heaven, 
rth, and middle Nature; likewiſe the 


Hence (faith ' Famblichus) it is manifeſt thus 
Rythagoras rerei bed of Numbers the determinate 
eſſence of the gods, from the traditions of Orpheus. 
By theſe: Numbers be framed à wonderful drownyti- 
1 * ſervice of the gods,of neareſt affinity to num. 

as may be — romibence, (for it is re. 
he to give an inſtance for: confirmation of hat 
we ſay,) whereas Abaris per formel oof — 4 

rbarians,by Vitrms \ principally 2 ks, 75 

entrals they conceived to be 4015 exbtt 


on) Pythagoras. willing nbt to take bim o 
truth pet to direi him by & ſa ft 


pod and laughter. (mortover efte remit 
the Cock ſaetelt to the Sun) taught bim to. ftFout 
truth by be ference of Abet . Thus m- (3) vic hb 
| Dus. 72 dlelſe where he- that Wen 15 


or, inſtedd of Yhe'd fs * 1 res 
aught 2257 that Ti Hy Jar 15 by 
_— as 22 1 1275 - * 92 8 2 2 
nd divine, and more e 0 The K i 
* he god... N Gi 
This hint 2 haye tale ty Apo gh prog eels 
world, U name of orgs, an a 
mantick Kind of Arithmetick, 15 igninge Part * 


cular numbers 10 the letters of the Alphabet, tothe 
Planets, 


#4 "OT I 


| 
1 
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Planet te the.days of the Week, and to the Signs of j i 

* the Zodiack, thereby reſolving queſtions. concern- „ 1 

ing nativities, viclory, liſe, or death, journies, pro, | CHAP L | 
(:)Microcoſim. /perity or adverſity ;, as is ſet down by (c) Hud, 8 
 *whoadds, Apolloni us bath delivered another way Voice, its kinds. 


of divination,according tothePythagorick Doftrine: W | F 
affirming, that future things may be prqꝑ noſticated (a) MF human voice, they who are of the (a) Nom. 
by virtue of a Wheel! invented by Pythagoras, Pythagorean School, ſaid, That there are Harm. cap. 2. 
zobereby is treated of liſe and death, of fugitives, of (as of one Genus) two Species. One they proper- 

litigious buſineſs, of viffories, of the ſex of 1 named Continuous, the other Diaſtematick, 

unborn, and inſinite others of the like kind. But — framing appellations from the acci- 

—＋. the expoſition of the Wheel, and the true dents 16 


pertaining to each. The Diaſtematick they 
22 of Nurbere, therein the ancient Authors | conceived to be that which is ſung, and reſts up- 
e written very inconſtantly, ſo az the truth of | on every note, and manifeſt the mutation which 


its compoſition cannot be comprehended otherwiſe is in all its parts, which is inconfuſed, and divi- 
than by conjelture. What ancient Authors he 


at | ; ded, and disjoined, by the magnitudes which are 
means, I know not; the citation of Apolloni us, I in the ſeveral ſounds, as coacerved, but not com- 
doubt to be no leſs ſuppoſititious, than the Wheel | mixt; the parts of the voice being apply d mu- 
(4 )dntip.Mal. it ſelf, which (4) Trithemius and others acknow- 


| ane ; tually to one another, which may eaſily be ſepa- 
1.3. ledge to be an invention of later times. rated and diſtinguiſhed, and are not deftroy'd 


. _— 125 together. Such is the Muſical kind of voice, which 


\ 


— 


to the knowing, manifeſts all ſounds, of what 

Ser. . magnitude every one participates: For if a man 

6x, oe NT uſe it not after this manner, he is not ſaid to ſing, 
Muſick. | but to ſpeak. 


——__ 


3 7 540d PO ENTS The other kind they conceived to be Conti nu. 
HE Pythagoreans define Muſick an apt] om, by which we diſcourſe one to another, and 
compoſition of contraries, and an uni- read, and are not conſtrained to uſe any mani- 
on of many, and conſent of difterents. | teft diſtinEt tenſions of ſounds, but connect the 
For it not only co-ordinates rythms and modula- | diſcourſe, till we have finiſhed that which we in- 
tion, but all manner of Syſtems. Its end is to] tended to ſpeak. For if any man in diſputing, or 
unite, and aptly conjoyn, God is the reconciler | apologizing, or reading, make diſtin magni- 
of things diſcordant, and this is his chiefeſt work | tudes, in the ſeveral tounds, taking oft, and 
according to Muſick and Medicine, to. reconcile | transferring the voice from one to another, he is 
enmities. In Muſick, fay they, conſiſts the agree- | not ſaid to read, but to ſing. 
ment of all things, and Ariſtocracy of the Uni- uman voice having in this manner two parts, 
verſe: For, what is harmony in the world, in a they conceived, that there are two places which 
City is good Government, in a Family Tempe- | each in pafling poſſeſſeth. The place of Continu- 
trance. | ous voice, Which is by nature infinite in magni- 
) Fest. in (5) Of many SeQts (faith Pro/emazs) that were | tude, receiveth its proper term from that, where- 
m. Prol- converſant about harmony, the moſt eminent! with the ſpeaker began, until he ends. that is the 
Sis. de Were two, the Pythagorick and Ariſtoxenian ,| place from the beginning of his ſpeech to his 
if. Perph, L (e) Pythagoras dijudicated it by reaſon, ant wn conclulive ſilence, ſo that the variety thereof is 
n Pol. Harm. en 3 (d) The Pythagoreans not crediting in our power. But the ge of Diaſtematick 
; the relation ot hearing in all thoſe things, where- voice is not in our power, but natural; and this 
L. 6. in it is requiſite, adapted reaſons to the differen- likewiſe is bound by different effects. The be- 
ces of ſounds, contrary to thoſe which are per- 


a) Then, | 
224 © 
ap. 1, | 


ginning is that which is firſt heard, the end that i! 

ceived by the ſenſes; ſo that by this critery (rea- which is laſt pronounced; for from thence we wh 

ſon) they gave occaſion of calumny to ſuch as begin to perceive the magnitude of ' ſounds, and * 

were of a di opinion. | their mutual commutations, from whence firſt 1 

0 + agg (e) Hence the Pyzhagoreans named that which | our hearing ſeems to operate; whereas it is poſ- 1 
pad Porplyy, WE now call Harmonick, Canonick; not from | ſible there may be ſome more obſcure ſounds per- i 
the Canon or Inftrument, as ſome imagine, but } feed in nature, which we cannot perceive or 


from reftitude, fince reaſon finds out that which hear. As for inſtance, in things weigh'd there are 


is right, by uſing Harmonical Canons or Rules. ; ſome bodies which ſeem to have no weight, as I 
Even of all forts of Inftruments, framed by | Straws, Bran, and the like; but when as by ap- 
Harmonical Rules, (Pipes, Flutes, and the 263728 of ſuch bodies, ſame 8 of pon- 
like) they call the Exerciſe, Canonick ; which | deroſity appears, then we ſay, They firſt come 
although it be not Canonick, yet is ſo termed, 


within the compaſs of Statick. So, when a low 


becauſe it is made according to the Reaſons and | ſound increaſeth by degrees, that which firſt of 


- Theotems of Canonick. The Inſtrument therefore all may be perceived by the ear, we make the 
ſeems to be rather denominated from irs Canonick | beginning of the place which mufical voice re- 

affettion. A Canonick in general is a Harmonick; | quireth. a | 
who is converſant by ratiocination, about that | 
which conſiſts of Harmony. Muſicians and Har- 
monicks differ; Muſicians are thoſe Harmonicks |, 
who begin from ſenſe, but Canonicks are Pytha-| | 
goreans, who are alſo, called Harmonicks; bot 


ſorts e termed by à general name, Mu- 
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Macrob. ibid. - 


Nicam. ibid. 
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S.. | | — from the Moon to Mercury the Half of 
1 l that e n 1 1 IA 
E „ the Planets. much: m Venus to the San ſeſquiple: fr 
0 r 3 ee e ee 1. art pe 
a) Nicom, HE f ds, in all probability, | is from the Earth: from Mars to Jupiter half, a 
lem. e Mo” + r — ve Sea Sabie from Jupiter to Saturn half and "Thenoe do the 
2 8 | om the ſeven Stars, W 19 4 g "TY Ye 
- - . © ._ , _movecircularly in the Heavens and compaſs the] Zodiak ſeſquible: thus there are made ſeyen 
(b) Macreb. in earth. LH) The circumagitation of theſe bodies muſi Tones, which they call a Diapaſon harmony, that 
Somn. Scip. of neceſſity cauſe a ſoun for air bein ſtrucꝶ from 18 an universal concent: In which Saturn moves 
Os the i | |; ez in the Derict mood, Fupiter in the Phrygran, and 
the interuention of the blow, . ſends forth a notſt; in the mood, 7#p "noe fo 
Nature ber ſelf conflraining that the violent coilli: ¶ in the reſt the like. Wan = 
on of rwohodies ſhould end in ſound. I. « Theſe Punds which the ſeven Planets, and the ont. f a. 
(-) Nicom.ibid. , (c) Now (ſay the Pytbagorears)all bodies which Sphere of fixed Stars; and that which is above 


are carried round with noiſe, one yielding and 
gently reced ing to the other, muſt neceſſarily 
cauſe ſounds different from each other, in the 
magnitude and ſwiftneſs of voice, and in place; 
which (according to the reaſon of their propet 
ſounds, or their ſwiftneſs, or the orbs of repreſ- 
lions, in which the impetuous tranſportation of 
each is performed) are either more fluctuating, or 
onthe contrary more reluctant: Bur theſe three 


differences of magnitude, celerity, and local di- 


ſtance, are manſfeſtly exiſtent in the Planets, 
which are conſtantly with found circumagitared 
through the ztherial diffuſion ; whence every one 
is called «Je, as void of sdox, ſtation ; and «+1 


2%wy, always in courſe, whence God and Ether 


are called Si and AU. | 
| Moreover the ſound which is made by flriking the 
arr, induceth into the ear ſomething ſweet and muſi. 
cat, or harſh and diſcordaut: for, if a certain obſer- 
vation of numbers moderate ihe blow it effects a har- 
mony conſonant to 112 ; but if it be temerarious, 


ous, but all things there procted according to divine 
Rules, and ſetled 7 tons: whence irre gal 


dant, becauſe c be neceſſity of proportion, which 
never forſakes Cæleſtial Beings. 5; „ 23 0g! 
From the motion of Saturn which is the high- 


eſt and furtheſt from us, the gfaveſt found in the 


diapaſon concord, is called *Hypute , becauſe 
dm fignifieth hig heft: but from the Lunary, 
which is the loweſt and neareſt the earth, vehie; 
tor rev ſignifieth loweſt. From thoſe which are 
next theſe, diz. from the motion of Jupiter who 
is under Saturn, parypate; and of Venus, who is 
above the Moon, paraneate, Again, from the mid- 
dle, which is the Suns motion, the fourth from 
bach part, meſe, which is diſtant by a daateſſaron, 
in the Heptachord from beth extreams, accbr- 


ding to the ancient way; as the Sun ef | 
: f g deng _ 
in the midſt. Again, from thoſe which are g 


from each extream of the ſeven Plan 


neareſt the Sun on each ſide, from Mars who is 
placed betwixt Jupiter. and the Sun, H permeſe, 
which is likewiſe termed Lichanis, and from Mer- 
cury who is placed betwixt Jenus and the Sun, 
Parame ſe. BE 


Pl;n, ). a. c. az. FPythagoras by Muſical proportion calleththat 
T5 54 | 


OY 


Tobe; by baw much the Moon is diſtant from 


ot 
from the Neate, . and hath a. concent unte Ic ef 


ſtead of the former, to which ſoever Tety: 


us, tetmed by them Anticht hon, make, Pythagorge 
affirmed to be the Nine Muſes: but the, compo- 
{ition, and {ymphony, and as it were connexion 
of them all; whereof as being eternal and Hnbe 
gotten; each is a part and portion, He named 
A enn germ 


— 
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CHAP. III. 
The Offochord. 


(a) OW P thagoras firſt of all, (5) It the (a) Num 

middle ſound by conjunction, being it (0 The ip 
ſelf compared to the two Extreams, ſhould. fen eg 
der only a Diateſſaron concent, both to the Neate — Ich 
and to the Hypate: but that we might have chords, wa 
greater variety, the two Extreams making the beine cj 


fulleft concord. each to other, that is to fay, the fen 


ww 


| 


proportion, © Which inaſmuch as it could not be and de ber 
done by rwoTetrachords,he added an eighth found, — the 6 
inſerting itbetwixt the Meie and Paramels, ſerting 
it from'rlie Mefe a whole Tone, and from the 
Parameſe a Semitone ; . ſo, that which was for- 
merly the Parameſe in the Hepfachord, is till the 

third from the Neate, both in name and Pan 


but that which was now inſerted is the 


Diateſſaron, which before the Neben ieh 
Hy pate; but the Tone between them, that fte 
eſe, and the inſerted, called the rü N. 


it be added, whether to that which is at 
pate, being of the lower; or to that of the 
being of the higher, will render Diapent 
cord; which is either way Nu ang  Copbiſt- 
ing both of the Tetrachord it felf, and the addi: - 


tional Tone, as the Diapente psc 
0 


en N "he" To 11 refit ale 

tia, and ſeſquioQtava, the Tone therefte kf 

quiottgva.(c ) Thus the Tate al of fo r Ghats, — 

and of fve, and of both .conjoiged rogether, 7. de 

called Diapfor, and the Tone” Miete hetwers means 

wr 3 LEED. = eee 4 7 lt. 

the two Fetrachords, being ifter this manner a | ente, 

prehended Ning Yehagor as, Were. doen inc gn 

have this propotrion in numges. bind 
| 1124.4 GIL 2a N wot 6 :; F „ Aye 
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d of Sounds one 19.489; n 
ther,theDiateſſaron in ſeſquitertia,the Diapente in 
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1 ſelimrittteri, the Miupaſon in abi The cccad. 


t. bent pe a com- 
b by a dioptre;; or the Touch 

Tamblichu de by Ballanee, or, by the invention of meaſures : 
vic, 5) tb. cap» As lie paſt by a Smirch's op, by a happy chance 
he heard the Iron E ers ſtriking upon the 
Anvilʒ and rendring ſounds moſt conſonant one 
to andther in all combinations except one. _ He 
obſewed: in them theſe. three concords, the Dig 
paſon, the Diapente, and the Diateſſaron; but 
that which was between the Diateſſaron and the 
Diapette, he found to be a diſcord in it ſelf, tho 
otherwiſe uſeful for the making up of the greater 
of chem, (the Diapente). Apprehending this 
come to him from God, as a moſt happy thing, 
he haſted into a ſhop, and by various trials, find- 
ing the difference of the ſounds to be accord ing 
tothe weight of the Hammers, and not accor- 
ding to the force of thoſè who ſtruck, nor accor- 
ding to the faſhion of the Hammers, nor accor- 
ding to the turning of the Iron which was in beat- 
D neze far ing out: Having taken exactly the weight of the 
% 4712, Hammers, () he went ſtraightway home, and to 
Zlerniſe. one beam faſtned to the walls, croſs from one 
corner of the room to the other, (leſt any diffe- 
rence might ariſe from thence, or might be ſuſ- 
Cted.to ariſe from the properties of ſeveral 
— MVtying four ſtrings of the ſame ſubſtance, 
(© Ince;pes, length, ſwiſtneſs, and (g) twiſt, upon each of them 


which Meibo- he hung a ſeveral weight, faſtning it at che lower 
mius, contra- 


would change Bet her equal. Then ſtriking the ſtrings by two at 
unneceſſarily a time interchangebly, he found out the afore- 
into zovep® ſaid conconds, each in its own combination; for 
76 a that which was ſtretched by the greateſt weight, 
bee, in reſpe& of that which was ſtretched by the leaſt 
weight, he found to ſound a. Diapaſon. The 
greateſt weight was of 12 Pound, the leaſt of 6. 
Thence he determined, that the Diapaſon did con- 
ſiſt in double proportion, which the weights them- 
ſelves did ſhew. Next he found, that the greateſt 
to the leaſt but one, which was of eight pound, 
ſounded a Diapente, whence he inferred this to 
conſiſt in the proportion, called, Seſquialtera, in 
which.proportion the weights were one to ano- 
ther. — unto that which was leſs than it ſelf in 
weight, yet greater than the reſt, being of nine 
pound, he found it to ſound a Diateſſaron; and 
diſcovered, that, proportionably to the weights, 
this concord was Seſquitertia, which ſtring of nine 
pound is naturally Seſquialtera to the leaſt, for 9 
to 6 is ſo, (vis. Seſquialtera) as the leaſt but one. 
Which is 8,was to that which had the weight 6, in 
proportion Seſquitertia; and 12 to 8 is Seſquialte- 
ra; and that which is in the middle between Dia- 

: 2 and Diateſſaron, whereby Diapente exceeds 
iateſſaron, is confirmed to be in Seſquioctava pro- 
portion, in hich 9 is to 8. The ſyſtem of both was 
dalled Diapente, that is, both of the Diapente' 
and Diateſſaron joined together, as duple pro- 
portion in compounded of l and Seſ 
quitertia; ſuch as are 2. 8. 6. Or on the contrary 
of Diateſſaron and Diapente, as duple proportion 


Apply ing both his hand and ear to the weights 
which he had hung on, and by them confirming 
the ꝓropogion of tlie relations, he did ingenioully 
transfer the common reſult of the ſtrings upon the 
croſs beam, to the bridge of an inſtrument, which 
he called xανe .; and as for ſtretching them 
proportionably to the weights, he did transter that 
tõ an anſwerable ſcrewing of the pegs. Making 
uſe of this foundation as an infallible rule, he ex- 
tended the experiment to many kinds of Inſtru- 
ments, Cymbals, Pipes, Flutes, Monochords, Tri- 
gons, and the like; and he found, that this con- 
cluſion made by numbers. was conſonant without 
variation in all. That ſound which' proceeded 
from the number 6, he named Hypare; that 
which from the number 8, M /e, being Seſquiter- 
tia to the other, that from 9, Parameſe, being a 
tone ſharper than the Mee, viz. Seſquioctava; 
that from 12, Neale. And ſupplying: the mid- 
dle ſpaces according to the Diatonick kind, with 
proportionable ſounds, he fo. ordered the Octo- 
chord with convenient numbers Duple, Seſquial- 
tera, Seſquirertia, and (the difference of theſe 
two laſt) Seſquioctava. e 


W 8 9 12 


— —— 


ry toll MISS. end, and making the length of the ſtrings alto- 


Diateſſaron iat 


6 


Thus he found the progreſs by a natural neceſ- 
ſity, from the lowelt to the higheſt, accord ing to 
the Diatonical kind; from which again he did 
declare the Chromatick and Enarmonick kinds. 


„ 


SHA F. V. 


The Diviſion of the Diapaſon, according to the 
Diatonick hind. 


have theſe degrees and progreſſes, hemi- 
tone, tone and tone, (half note, whole note and 
whole note.) This is the ſyſtem Diateſſaron, con- 
fiſting of two tones, and that which is called a he- 
mitone; and then another tone being inſerted, Dia- 
pente is made, being a ſyſtem of three tones and 
2 hemitone. Then in order, after this there be- 
ing another hemitone, tone and tone, they make 
another Diateſſaron, that is to ſay, another Seſqui- 
tertia. So that in the antienter Heptachord, all 
fourths from the loweſt, found a Diateſſaron one 
to another, the hemitone taking the firſt, ſecond, 
and third place, according to the propreflion in 
the Tetrachord. But in the Pyrhagorical Octo- 


N ee 0 
| T HIS Diatonick kind ſeems naturally to 
1 


is compoun led of Seſquitertia and Seſquialtera, 
28 12. 9. 6. being taken in that order. 
oY & 


| chord, which is by a conjunction a ſyſtem of the 


Tetrachord, and the Pentachord, and thar either 
Dd : 2 joint- 


— Diapaſon ag 
| 2 | | 
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_ joymly of two Tetrachords, or disjoyntly of 
two Tetrachords, ſeparate from one :anorher | 
by a tone, the ptoceſſion will — * the lowvY· 
< eſt, ſo that every fifth ſound will make Diapen- 


, irſt, the ſecond, the third, and the fourtu. 


Ihe Canon ef the Monochor d. 


y 34 
„ n 13 Kn 


| Canon of one Chord, that is the rule d 
(5) De Muſica, the Monochord. (5 Ariſtides relates, that a 
lib. 3. little before he dyed, he cœhorted bis friends to play: 
| zon the Monochord, thereby tmp'ying, thut the 
beighth which is in Muſick, is tobe recerved rather 
by the Intellett through numbers, than by the ſenſe* 
through the ears. 0 nnn 
Cc) Vit. th. Duris (cited by (c) Porphyrius) mentions a | 
brazen Tablet, ſer up in the Temple of Fund, 

by 4rimneſtivs fon to Pythagoras, on which were 

graven, beſides other arts, a Muſical Canon; 

which was atfrerwards taken away by Smon a 

Mulician, who atrogated the Canon to himſelf, 
and publiſhed it as his own. 

(@) Mathemar. (d) The diviſion of the Canon, faith Theon, #s 
made by the Tetratlys in the Decad, which conſiſts of | 
a Monad, a Duad, a Triad, a Tetrad, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
For it comprehends a Seſquitertia.a Seſquialtera, a 
2 85 a Triple, anda Quadruple proportion. The 
Section of the Pythagorical Canon, according to 

the intention of Pythagoras bimſelf, not as Eraſtoſt- 

hene miſunderſtood it, or, Ihraſyilus, {whoſe ope- 


f 


| 


M {1 . lib. * * — L. . 4 
P. 4 © © comachis mentions, as intending to deliver it in 


24 2 4 n A * — * 
E (2)Sct.Canon. his larger Treariſe of Mufick.” See alfo (g) Euclid, 
| <O) 2 3- (Þ) Ariſtides, Quintilianis, and others. [ 


— 
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CHAP. VI. 
Inſtitution by Muſick. 


Jam. vit. (4) FNOhnceiving, that the firft inſtitution of 
| £24. cap. 13. F men was to be made by ſenſe, ſo that 
a man might ſee thoſe fair figures and forms, 
and might hear the moſt excellent Muſick, he 
firſt began by teaching Muſick by Songs and 
Nythms, by which the cures of manners and paſ- 
ſions were made, and by which the harmonies 
of the faculties of their ſouls were reduced to 
their primitive diſpoſitions; and cures of di- 


by him. And that which was above all theſe, 
worthy to be taken notice of, that he made for 
his diſciples thoſe which were called Yaprioes 
and imtai, { of Muſick} both by weight and 
by ſound, and compoſed them harmonically, in 
a ſtrange way making the commixtures of thoſe 
tones which are called Diatonick, Chromatick, 
and Enarmonick, by which he changed all the 
paſſions of the mind, which were newly raiſed 
in them without reaſon, and which did procure 
griefs, and angers, and pities, and unſeemly loves, 
and fears, and all kind of defires, and vexations, 


() Lacrt. -( Pier as Timizus ſaith, fate ER never. played on 


ved from him, be benefited by imag 


cannot look upon the Sun, 
dor, we {how the Eclipſe either in a pond of 
water, or by ſome boared pitched thing, or by 


traordinary and divine 


ſtempers both of body and mind were invented | 


— Ts — - 


and impetuoſities, correcting and directing every 


one of theſe) towards virtue, by convenient har- 
monies; asiby certain effectual medicines. And 
at night when His diſciples went to ſleep, he de- 


te, the bemitone paſling into four places, the] liverect thetn from all the noiſes and troubles of 


the day, and purified the pexturbations of their 


3 94 minds, and rendred their ſlęeps quiet with good 
Sc — — —ä dem and prediftians; 12 when they roſe 
CHAP, VII. again. from their beds, he fręed them from the 


t tb; 3 {drovfmefs ofthe night, from faintneſs and flug- 


r Songs, either ſet to 
Voice. As for himſelf, 
trument, or any thing, 
but he had it within him; and by an unconcei- 
vable kind of divinity, he applied his ears and 
mind unto the of the world, which he 
alpne did underſtand; and underſtanding the 
univerſab harmony and concent of the Spheres, 
and thoſe Stars that move in them, which makes 
a more full and excellent muſick than mortals by 
reaſon of their motion, hich of unequal differ- 
ing ſwyiſtneſſes and bĩgneſſes overtaking. one ano- 
ther, all which are ordered and diſpofed in a 
moſt muſical proportion one towards another, 


giſhneſs, by certain 
the Lute, or ſome h 


| beautified with vazious: perfections, wherewith 


being irrigated, as having likewife orderly the 
diſcourſe of his mind, as we may ſay exerciſing, 
he framed ſome repreſentations of theſe, - to ex 
hibit them as much as was poſſible, imitating 


(that Muſick) chiefly by Inſtruments, ' or the 


Voice alone. For he conceived that to himſelf 
only. of all upon the earth, were intelligible 
and audible, the univerſal iounds, from the na- 
tural, fountain and root, and thought himſelf 
worthy tobe taught and to learn, and to be aſſi- 


ration Theor ſets downThut ar Timæus the Locre- amilated by defire and imitation to the celeſtials, 
Cf). Manual. ( tohom Plato alſo followeth) to 27. () Mi- ene that was organized 


in the parts of the 
body } by the deity which begot him. But it 
was ſufficient” for other men, that they, always 
looking upon him, and ſuch 1 
es ex- 


amples, as not being able to lay hold on the firſt 
clear archetypes of all thi As to them, who 
reaſon of its ſplen- 


ſome dark- coloured glaſs, tearing the weakneſs 
of their eyes, and framing another way of per- 
ception, inſtead of looking on it, to thoſe who 
love ſuch things, tho' ſomething inferior. This 
Empedocles ſeemeth to imply concerning his ex- 
itution above others, 


when he ſaid: 


*Monegft theſe was one in things ſublimeſt ili d, 
His mind with all the wealth of learning fill d. 
He ſought whatever Sages did invent, « 
And whilſt his thoughts were on this work intent, 
All things that are, be eaſily ſurvey d, 

And ſearch through ten or twenty ages made 


lntimating by /ublimeſt things ; and, He ſurvey'd 
all things that are; and, The wealth ef the mind, 


and the like, the exquifite and acurate _— 


tion of Pythagoras beyond others, both for 1 
and mind, in ſeeing, hearing, and underſtand- 
. pe 


and appetites, and ſoſtneſſes, and idleneſſes, 
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PART IX. 

75 | N 47 l gate when they arofe fromthe'common relief of ſlecp, they 
eien HK. . | expelled drowſinefsand fleepineſs of the head with 
CLAS ad Wut WT x01 0 1 other Songs. e ee 1 

Medicine by Muſic. Sometimes alſo without pronouncing Verſes, they 

Poa. ot OR" ry. e expelled ſome affections and diſeaſes,and reduced the 

@) Jamb.c.25 ( N that Muſick conduced | /ick to health, it, by charming them. And 

KL much to health, it uſed appofitely ; for | from hence it is probable, that the word Epode came 

he was accuſtomed to make uſe of this purifica- zo be uſed. After this manner, Pythagoras inſt:- 

tion, .not ar af gen This he called, Medi- tuted a moſt profitable correction of manners and life 
cine by Muſick, which kind of Melody he exerci- by Me. Hithetto Famblichrs. - All which is 

ſed about the Spring-time. He ſeated him who ratify'd by other teſtimonies: That they had Verſes 
play d on the Lute in the midſt, and thoſe who againſt the affettions of the mind, grief, anger, luſt, „„ 
could ſing fat round about him; and fo he play- is related alſo by fd) Seneca, who faith, that (% De ira. 

ing, they made a conſort of ſome excellent plea - Pythagoras compeſed the troubles af hit ſoul by the. 5 

ſant Verſes, wherewith they ſeemed exhilerated, | Lute. And (e) Cicero, That the Pythagoreans (e) Tuſc. queæſt. W 

and decently compoſed. | | ufed todelrver Verſes;\and ſome Precepir, and tore: 4. prœm. 

They likewiſe at another time made uſe ot; duce the mind from .intenſeneſs oF thoughts to 

Muſick as of a Medicine, and there were certain | trangillity, bySorgs and Inſtruments. To which 

pleaſant Verſes framed,  conducing much againſt effect, () lian relates of Ciuiur the Pythago- (J) Lib. 144 

the affections and diſeaſes of the mind, and a- rean, that if at any time be perceived himſelf en © 33: 

gainſt the dejeCtions and corrodings of the ſame. lining to anger, be, before it 100k fall poſſeſſion of 

oreover, he compoſed others again anger and | him, play d upon the Lute; and to thoſe who asked 

malice, and all ſuch difergers of the mind. hin, Why be did fo, anſwered,” Becauſe I am 

There was alſo another kind of Muſick and Song | ca/med. > Oe ARE: 1 

invented, againſt unlawful defires. He likewiſe That he daxced, (g) Porphyrins confirms, {ay- (e) Pag. 11 

uſed Dancing. He uſed no muſical inſtrument | ing, He danced ſome dances, which he concei ved to i 

but the Lute. Wind. Inſtruments he conceived confer agility and health to the body,” © | 

| . 


* 


to have an ignobleſound, and to beonly fit for the] That he d//a//owed Fluter and Wind Inſtrume ute, 
common people, but ndthing generous. appears from h) Ariſtiues Buinilinnus who frith, (5) Lib. 23 
He likewiſe made uſe of the words of Homer | He adviſed bis diſciples to refrain from permittine 
and Heſiod, for the reltiſication of the mind. It is their ears to be defiled with the ſound df the Flute ;, 
reported, that Pythagoras, by a Spondtack Verſe, but on the contrary.to purifie the irrational tmpullſi- 
(3) Reading * of the works L perhaps of Heſiod, whoſe | ons of tbe ſoul by ſolemn Songs to the Hute. 
no iur. Poem bears that title, %] by a Player on the That he made uſe c 
y ya Flute, aſſwaged the madneſs of d young man of Ar of the mind, 1s thus related by (i) Porphy- ( Pig. at. 
desto cine Tauromenium, who being drunk, and having em- rius; he had morning Exerciſes at bis own houje, 
wHeſud; the ploy d all the night laſcivioufly with his miſtreſs, compoſing bis ſoul tothe Lute, and ſinging ſons old 
other of Em- tds going about to fire the door of bis Rial g houſe;,| Prans of ( Thales. He /ikewiſe ſung ſome C Not the WW 
pedecles to Hd" far be wa- ar and enflamedby thePhrygian|Verſes of, Homer and Heſiod, whereby the mind Yoiloſopher, Wi 
wat mood. But Pythagoras, who was at that time bu-| ſeemed to be rendred more ſedate. ©. — 1 3 il 
fied in obſerving the Stars, immediately appeaſed | The ſtory of the young man is confirmed by (1) Lite of Thates, W 
andreclaimed him, by per ſt wading the Piper to change? Ammonius, by (m) Cicero, related thus; IWhen- ca = 
his Air into the Spondiack mood. Whereupon the E Jome young men being drunk, and irritated (!) In quinque 
young man being ſuddainly compoſed; went quietly b4 the muſick of Flutes, would bave broken open the n Cited b 
| home, who but a little before would by no means | door of a modeſt Matron's bouſe, be bad the woman- Byhing; N | 
bear the leaſt exbortation from Pythagoras. but,| piper play a Spondiack tune; which ay ſoon as ſhe | 
threat ned and reviled him. In lite manner Empe-| dig, their raging petulancy tous allayed by the | 
docles, tohen a young man drew bis ſword upon | flowneſs of the Mood, and jolemnneſs of the Tune. f 
Anchitus, his Hoſt, ( for that he had in public (n) St. Baſil relates another ſtory to the ſame pur (n) Homil: 14. i} 
Judgment condemned his father to death) and wa poſe, That Pythagoras meeting with ſome that 
about to have filled him, ſtraightway changing his came from a feaſt drunk, bid the Piper (the Muſician 
Tune, ſung out of Homer, at that feaſt) to change bis unc, and 10 play a 4 
| | Dorick Air; wherewith they were ſo brought to 
Nepenthe calming anger, eaſing griet: themſelves, that they threw away their Garlunde, 
| | and went bome aſhamed. DICE H | 
and by that means freed Anchitus his Hoſt from] That, evening and morning, they ati Mufick to 
death, and the young man from the crime of mur- compoſe their minds, is affirmed by many others. * 
ther; who from ghenceforward became one of his (o) Quintil ian. It was the cuſtom of the Pythage- (+) Lib. 5. 
diſciples, eminent ur them. i | reans a ſoon as they waked, to cæcitate their ſouls cap. q. 
| Moreover the whole School of Pythagoras made | with the Lute, that they might he the rradier for 
that which is called (c) Kegrnou, and owapury,| ation: and before they went tofleep, to ſoſten their I! 
and imp}, by certain Verſes ſuitable thereto, and mindsby it. (p) Plutarch. Ihe Mufick of tbr () De Id. F 
Proper againſt the contrary affectione, profitably di-| Lute the Pythagorcuns uſed before they went to leep, Ofiria. | 
verting the conſtitutions & diſpoſitions of the mind.] thereby — and compoſing the paſſionate. and 
For when they went to bed, and reſigned themſelves irrational Fan of the ſoul. (q) Cenſorinus. Py- ( Cap. 12. 


70 775 „they purified their minds from the troubles | thagoras.thai lis mind might be continually ſeaſon- 
a 


omer and Heſiod for rei- | f 


J See cap. 


Verſes, whereby they rendred their ſleeps pleaſant 
el. an OATS with dreams, and thoſe 


ufie'noiſes of the day, by ſome Songs and 1 | edwith Divinity, uſed (as they /ay) to ſing before 


he went to fleep, and as ſoon a» he waked. 
As tor the ſeveral moods, which, in muſieal 


dreams which they had were good. In the morning, 


compoſitions, were obſerved by the A 
: 7 of 


* 


— — — — 
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for movihg particular there is a te- bus, comprehending in theſe the whole quadri- 
markable 12 — of NE ty — rtite OmaneatiifClethekeHoming down from 
(r) Wo. lib. 2. by (7) Axiſtides. I ] Heaven, or from the four quarters of the Zodiack. 
„„ tre RY | For Saturn conſtituteth an eſſence wholly humid 
| and frigid : Mars wholly fiery, Pato compriſeth 

all Ferreftrial life, Bacchus predominatesdyer hu- - 
WOE Imi and hot generation, of Which Wine is a ſign, 
1 Geometry. * W W 9 being humid and hot. All theſe differ in their 
N loperations upon ſecond bodies; but are / united to 
one another, for which reaſon! Philolaus colletted 


P: _ ” 
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p. 144. 


(0) wid. 


lib. 2. 


(d) Laert. 


(-) Lert. 


Euclid. hb. 
"def. 2. 


det. 5. 


det. 24. 


(a) Cap. 29. Pee ( faith' (a) 
- lermeditJ4here are many 


-- and decreaſe of Nilus; tobencę it is called Geo- 


rem concerning Lines, jointly to thè Egyptians and 
the Chaldeans; and all theſe, they ſay, Pythago- 


(e) In Euclid. Accu ately to His Diſciples. (c) Proclus affirms 


| (a) Proct. in 


(b) Procl. in 


(4) Precl. lib. 2. 


in 1. 
PR) is re- 

aduicled to Geome- 
— — Tot whom he 
| ny. Geometrical Problems, 

tbe moſt learned. af them having been continually, 
| for many apes of gods and men, neceſſitated to mea- 
¶ſuræ their tohole count ry, by reaſon of the overflow- 


? -metry. (b) Some there are whoG@feribe all Theo- 


Tas took, andaugmenting the Science, explainedthem 


that he firft advanced theGeometrical part of Learn 
ing into a Liberal Science, conſidering the Princi- 
ples moreſublimely (than Thales, Ameriſtus, and 
Hippias, his predeceſſors in this ſtudy) and perſcru- 


rating theTheorems immaterially and intellettiually. 


(d) Timers ſaith, That be i perfetted Gebme- 
try; the Elements whereof, (as Anticlides affirms) 
were invented by Moeris. (e) Ariſtoxenus, that 
, he firſt introduced Meaſures and Weights among fl 


the Grecians. | 


C HAP. I. 
. Of Point, Line, Super ficies and Solid. 
Ft IV 29 | 
(a) Peer aſſerted a Point to be correſpon- 


dent in proportion to an unite; a Line, 
to 2; a Superficies, to 3; a Solid, to 4. (b) The 


2. 


called Daad. | 45 
(d) A ſuperficies they compared to the Num- 

ber 3. for that is the firſt of all cauſes which 

ate found in figures: for a Circle, which is the 


Principle of all round figures, occultly compri- 


the formation of things generable; - whereupon | 


Tinews faith, that all proportions; as well natu- 
ral, as of the conſtitution of Elements, are Tris. 
angular, becauſe they are diſtant by a threefold 


interval, and are collective of things every way 


diviſible, and variouſly permutable, and are fe- 
pleniſhed with Material infinity, and repreſent 
the natural conjunctions of bod ies diiiolved, as 
Triangles which are comprehended by three 
right Lines; but they have Angles which collect 
the multitude of Lines, and give an adventitious 


Angle and Conjunction to them. With reaſon! 


therefore did Philolaus dedicare the Angle of a 


land inevitable 6 
| ſented by the figure of a Square. Moreover, 


their Union N n But if the 
differences of Triangles conduce to generation, 
we muſt juſtly acknowledge the Triangle to be the 
Principle and Author of the conſtitution of ſub- 
lunary things, for the right Angle gives them 
eſlence, and determines the meaſure of its being; 
and the proportion of a rectangle triangle cqu- 
ſeth the eſſence of generable Elements; the ob- 
tuſe Angle giveth them all diſtance, the propox- 
tion of an obtuſe angled triangle augmenteth 
material forms in magnitude, and in all kinds of 
mutation; the acute Angle maketh theit nature 
divihbley the proportion of an acute-angled' Tri- 
angle prepares them to receive d iv iſions into inh- 
nite; and ſimply, the Triangular proportion con- 
ſtituteth the eſſence of Material bodies, d iſtant 
and every way divifible > Thus much for Triangles. 

(Y Ot quadrangular figures, the Pythagoredns (f) Pri, i 
hold that the ſquare chiefly repreſenteth the di- Ec. lid. 2 
vine eſſence; for by it they principally ſignifie pure def. 3+ 
and immaculate order; for rectitude imitateth in- 
flexibility, equality firm power; for Motion pro 

The 


ſceedeth from inequality, reſt from equality. 


Gods therefore, who are Authors in all things of 
firm conſiſtence, and pure incòntaminate order, 
| wer; are not imptoperly 7 ol 

hi- 


lolaus by another apprehenſion calleth the _ 
of a Square, the Angle of a Rhea, Ceres, and Ve- 
ſta; for ſeeing that the Square conftituteth the 
Earth, and is the neareſt Element to it, as Times 
teacheth, but the earth it ſelf receiveth Genital 


call the Eartł and Ceres her felt Veſta; and Rhea 
is ſaid wholly to participate of her, and that in 
her are all generative cauſes. Whence Phitolaus 
ſaith, the Angle ofa Square by à certain terre- 
ſtrial power, comprehends one union of theſe 


\F the many Geometrical Wheorems inven- 

ted by Pythagoras, and his followers, theſe 
are particularly known as ſuch. "ta 4 
(a) Only rhefe three Polygones fill up the whole %) pc i 
ſpace about a point,” The equilateral Triangle, and kdl. il; 
the Square, and the Hexagone. equilateral. and Con.**: 
equiangles The zquilateral Triangle muſt be. 
'aken fix times, for fix two thirds make four 
right Angles ;' the Hexagone muſt be taken thrice, 
tor every ſex angular Angle is equal to ne right 
Angle, and one third; rhe-ſquare four times, 
for every Angle of a Square Is right. Therefore 


o 


Triangle to four Gods, Saturn, Pluto, Mars, Bac- 


fix zquilaterat Triangles joined as the Angles, 
com: 


| 


6 
lo 


. 10 AIRES rs 1 1 n having po- ſeeds and Prolifick power from all theſe gods he Ep 
(c) Priclliv.z. (c) A line being the Second, and conſtituted not unaptly compareth the Angle of - = to. ; 
def. 2. by the firſt Motion, from indiviſible nature, they all theſe life communicating Ueities." For fome P 


ſeth a Triad in center, ſpace, and circumference. | divine Kinds. 92 
Bur a Triangle, which is the firſt of all rectiline F 8 proj 
figures, is manifeſtly included ina Ternary, and —. — 
receiveth its form according to that number. r 

(e) Proct. in (e) Hence the Pythagoreans athrm, that the Tri. | 

Eucl. lib. 2. angle is ſimply the Principle of generation, and of Propoſitions, 
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compleat four right Angles. as do alſo three Hex- 
agones and four Squares. But of all other Poly- 
dmc nr gong j01 er at the Angles, 


This Praclus calls a celebrious Theorem of the H- 


in (5) Ever Triangle bath the internal Angles 
lid. 4- to two right Angles. This Theorem Eu- 
32+ yn the Peripaterick, aſcribes to the Pyrhago- 
» reans ; their manner of Demonſtration ſee in 
Praclus. 2 

(e) bn reflangle Triangles the ſquare which 75 
made of the fide that ſubtendeth the right Angle, is 
equal to the ſquafes which are made of the ſides 
containing the right Angle. 

(d). This Theorem Pythagoras found out; 
and by it ſhewed how to make a gnomon or 
ſquare (which the Carpenters cannot do without 
much difficulty and uncertainty) not Mechani- 
cally, but according to Rule; for if we take three 
Rulers, one -of them being three foot long, the 
Second four foot, the Third five foot, and put 
theſethree fo together that they touch one ano- 
ter at the ends in a Triangle, they make a per- 
fett Square: Now if to each of theſe Rulers be 
A adferibed a Square, that which conſiſted of three 
foot will have 9; that which of 4, will have 16; 
that which of 5, will have 25. So that how ma- 
ny feet the area's of the two leſſer ſquares of | 
three and four make, ſo many will the ſquare of 
e ini nh 
le) orus the iſtict, and others, re 
late, that aon the invention of this Theorem, Py- 


les, in 


Pigram, 


iy, —phyrics) /o, be ſacrificed an Ox made of Flower; 
(1) Epiſt. or, 28 (i) Gregory Nazianzen, of Clay. 
Un poſſe But () P/urarch doubts, whether it were for 


Y Procl. in 
Excl, lib. 4. 
FP. 44 the Pubagorich Muſe, Parabole, Hyperbole, Elleip- 
2 


len- Ty 
70 Whig 
tex xi- 


line, then, they Jap, it exceeds; (watebdaatir) but 
e ſpace being deſcribed; there 18 


rogeth 
ome exceed four right Angles, others fall ſhort. | 


for, it being manifeſt, that Hercules meaſured with 


that all the other running courſes in Greece, inſti- 
tuted afterwards by other perſons were 600 
foot long, yet ſhorter than this; He eaſily un- 
derſtood the meaſure of Hercules his foot, con- 


thagoras ſacrificed a Hecatomb (/) to the Mu- 
in confirmation whereof they alledge this E- 


Pythagoras was c 
remains. 


ders in Heaven, thereof the firſt and ourmoſt is the 


CHAP. III. 
| | 5 [TIO JN 
How he collected the Stature of Hercules. 


(a) dimen in his Treatiſe, entituled, How (0 4zel. I. 1. 
great difference there is in the ſouls and © l. 

bodies of men, as to ingenuity. and ſtrength, re- 

lates,” that Pythagoras reaſoned curiouſly and 

ſubtilly, in finding out and collecting the extraor- 

dinary ftature and length of Hercules his body: 


his feet the running courſe of Olympian- Jupiter 
at Piſa, and that he made it 6co feet long; and 


{idering that it was proportionably ſo much long- 
er than that of other men, as the Olympick - 
courſe was longer than all others. And having 
comprehended the fize of Hercules his foot, he 
conſidered what length of body. did ſuit with that 
meaſure, accord ing to the natural proportion of 
all the members one to another; and ſo collected 
the conſequent, That Hercules was ſo much taller 
in body than others, by how much the Olympick 
courſe was longer than the reſt, which were made 
after th ame number of feet. . 


SECT. IV. 
Aſtronomy. | 
Either did they ſuperficially tonſider the ( Jamk. cap 


Speculation of celeſtial things, in which 99: Fag. 144. 
#:/ite, as appears by theſe few 


* 


N 


o i 
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CHAPEE. 
The Syftem of the Spheres. 


(T E word sei, Heaven, is taken three (a) An vit. 
ways; firſt, for the ſphere of fixed Stars; ib. apud 
ſecondly, for all that is betwixt the ſphere of“ 
fixed Stars and the Moon; laſtly, fot the whole 

world, both Heaven and Eartng. d Ss. 
; (6) The anonymotis writer of the life of Py- (5)Apud.Phor. Il 
thagoras affirms, that he ſaid, there are twelve or- 


3 — 
— - 


fixed ſphere, next to this is the Star of Saturn, and 
then the other ſix Planets, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
Mercury, Sun and Moon; next theſe, rhe ſphere 
27 Fire, then that of Air, then that of Water, laſt 
Z TT,” 
But they who ſeem more ſtrictly to follow the | . 
mind of Pyrhagoras and his diſciples, avetr, They 
held the celeſtial ſpheres to be ten, whereof nine 
only are viſible to u, (the fixed Sphere, the ſeven | 
Planets, and our Earth) tbe rem Ancichthon,. 
an Earth above, or oppoſite to ours. This Antich- 
thon they (d) added, to make up the number of the 
moving bodies." For (e) confidering, that tht affeft;- 
ons and proportions of Muſick conſiſt in numbers, 
that all other things appear to be affemilated to num- 
bers.,that numbers are the firſt of all nature, that the 


| elements of numbers are the elements 


all beings, 
28 d P They 
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PART IX 


They aſſerted, that all Heaven is Harmony and | be the cauſe why there are more Eclipſes of the 
Number, and tliat the aftæctions and parts of Hea- | Moon than of the Sun, which may likewiſe hap- 
ven arecorreſpondent to number: and collecting pen by reaſon of many other bodies inviſible to 
theſe, they adapted them to the compoſition of | us. n 5 i abe 

the whole, wherein if any thing were wanting, Y Laertius, who faith Philolaxs was thefirft (/ ) In Phi 
they ſupplied it, that the whole might be alike | that conceived the Earth to have a Circular · Mo. “ 
'  compatted. As, becauſe the Decad ſeems to be | tion, ſeems to nean no more, than that he firſt 
perfect, and to comprehend the whole nature of committed this Opinion of Pythagoras to — 
numbers, therefore they aſſerted the Celeſtial | and firſt made it publick; for Euſebius expreſſy 
Spheres to be Ten. Now there being Nine affirtns; that he committed to writing the diſſer- 
only viſible to us, hereupon they conceived | tations of Pythagoras. His Opinion as delivered 
the Tenth to be Anticht hon, an Earth oppoſite to by Plutarth and S obæus, is exactly the lame; for 
ours. A _ | he placed fire in the midſt, which he called the 
Ads concerning the Order and. Syſtem of theſe, Genius of the Univerſe, and the Mankon of Ju- 
(7) 4i8. de the Pyrhagoyeans (F) held, That In the middle of | piter, and the Mother of Gods, and Altar, and 
* # 4 a. the world i fire, or (as (g) Stobeus) in the mid(i Ward; and Meaſure of Nature: he conceived that 
h cap. of the Four Elements ts the fiery Globe of Unity, the Ten Celeſtial Bodies move about it. . Hea- 
Ch) Plut. in Eh which they term Veſta and Monad. They | wen. of the ſphere of fixed Stars, the five Planets, 
* (fairh Simplicius) who underſtand this thing more | the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, and laftly the An- 
- intimately, ſay, that this fire is the procreative, nu | 11chthon. n 1 | 
inttipe, and excitatiue power, which is in the midſt | From the ſame Fountain feetns Ariflarchus the 
of the Earth. ButSimplicius himſelf ſeerns not to | Samian to have derived this Hy potheſis, thou 
have apprehended the right meaning of the Py- | ſome aſcribe the invention thereof to him; for he | 
thagoreans, who by this fire, or fiery Globe of U- | ſuppoſed, that () the Sun and Planets move not, (.) ling 
nity, meant nothing elſe but the Sun, ſeated in the | but that the Earth moveth round about the Sun, in Are, 
midſt of the Univerſe, immoveable, about which | which is ſeared in the middle. (x) Plutarch adds, 4 luz, pla. 
the other parts of the World are moved. This {that P/ato in his old age repented for that he had 8 In lan 
Opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived from | placed the Earth in the midſt of the Univerſe; and quaſt. ad i 
the Agyprtians, who Hieroglyphically,ggepreſen- | not in its proper place. <4 ; — 
4 Y Clem. & ted the Sun by a Beetle, () becauſe, as the Beetle] This Opinion was of late revived by Nicolaus 
lib. 8 having formed a Ball of Cow - dung, and lying up- Copernicus, who conſidering how inconvenient and 
on its back, rouls it about from Claw to Claw; fo troubleſome iris to underſtand, and maintain the 
the other parts ofthe World are moved and roul- | motionsof the Heavens, and immobility bf the 
ed by and about the Sun. Earth, explained it with admirable Ingenuity, af- 
3 That by this immovable fire in the mid ſt of the ter the mind of the Pyrbagoreans. According to 
CL) Loc. cit. Univerſe, they underſtood not (as (1) Simplicius] Whoſe Hypothefis, the Sun (as we ſaid) is ſertled in 
- ©  conceiyeth) the Farth, is manifeſt, toraſmuch as the midf of the World, immovable : The ſphere 
Cm) Plut. in they further held, that (n) the Earth is not immo- | of fixed Stars in the extremity or outhde of the 

Nam. vable, nor ſeated in the midſt of the Globe, but | World, ir2movable alſo; berwixt theſe are diſpo- 

i Ky nating ſuſpended, as being (x) one of the Stars carried | ſed the Planets, and amongft them the Earth as 

4 : about the fire which is in the middle, and that] one of them; the Earth moves both about the 

(o) 4ri8. loc. thereby it maketh Day and Night. (o) The Rea- Sun, and about his proper Axis. Its diurnal Mo- 
cit. ſon why the Earth ought not to have the middle tion by one revolution, makes a night and a day, 
place, is, becauſe the moſt excellent body ought | its annual motion about the Sun, by one revoluti- 

to have the moſt excellent place: but Fire is more | on makes a year; ſo as by reaſon of his diurnal 

excellent than Earth, and the Center more excel- | motion tothe Eaſ?, the Sun and other Stars ſeem 

lent than all places without it; therefore they | to move to the Veſt; and by reaſon of its annual 

conceived, that not the Earth, but the Fire, is | motion through the Zodzack, the Earth it ſelf is 

Ait. ibid. placed in the midſt. (v) Moreover, becauſe that | in one Sign, and the Sun ſeems to be in the Sign 
| which is the molt £0 of the Univerſe, ought | oppoſite to it: Betwixt the Sun and the Earth they 
principally to be preſerved, and the middle is ſuch, | place Mercury and Venus: Betwixt the Earth and 

therefore they term the Fire, Aus , rhe cu-1 the fixed Stars, Mars, Zupner, and Saturn: The 

| ſtody of Jupiter. 1 | Moon being next the Earth, is continually moved 

= (4) 4ift. ibid. G) The fame they held of the Anticht hon alſo, | within the great Orb betwixt Venus and Mars, 

1 Lviæ. That like our Earth it is ſuſpended, as be- round about the Earth, as its Centre: Its revolu- 

ing one of the Stars carried about the Fire, and | tion about the Earth is compleated in a Month; 

thereby maketh Day and Night. By this Au- about the Sun (together with the Earth) in a 

. tichthon, Clemens faith, they underſtood Heaven: | Lear. * 

Simplicius, the Moon, as being a kind of ætherial 
Earth, as well for that it eclipſeth the light of the 
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Sun, which is proper tothe Earth, as for that it s CHAP. IL 
the bound of Cœleſtials, as the Earth of Subluna- | 45 Wo 
ties. But the contrary Is manifeſt, as well from the The Motions of the Planets. - 


| compleating of the number ten, (in refpect where- 1 | * | . | 
PR, of this Antichthon was imagined) as for that __ S concerning the Courſe and Revolution of 
bh 4. 517 held, (7) it is not viſible to us, by reaſon, that fol- the Planets, (a) they affirm the great year to (,) Anob . 
; lowing the motion of this Earth, it is always oppo | be the Revolution of Sarurn;for the reſt of the Pla- Ful. apud 
fire to, or beneath us, and the bigneſs of our Earth nets abſolve their Periods in a ſhorter time; but Sa- Tho 
hinders us from ſeeing it: And Ariſtotle attirms | turn in no leſs than Thirty Years, Jupiter in 12 
there were ſome who conceived the Antichthon to | Years, Mars in Two; the Sun [ſpeaking accord- 
am 


nus as the Sun, Cor to ſpeak. more exactly, 
cp in Three Months, Lenus in Eight] the Moon, 
as being next the Earth ſooneſt, in a Month. | 
According to this inequality, appears the mo- 
tion of the Planets to our ſight, by reaſon that the 
Eye is out of the Center of the Orb: But in the 
whole courſe of Aſtronomy (faith Geminus) are 
ſuppoled the motions of the Sun, Moon, and five 


Planets, equal and circular, contrary to the diur- 


nal Revolution of the World. The Pyrhagorears 
firſt applying themſelves to theſe diſquiſitions, 
ſuppoſed circular and equal motions of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the five Planets; for they admit- 
ted not ſuch irregularity in eternal and divine bo- 
dies, that ſometimes they ſhould move ſwifter, 
ſometimes lower, and ſometimes ſtand ſtill (as the 
ſtatiapary Points in the Planets. ' Neither in any 
ſober, well-tempered perſon could we admit ſuch 
irregularity of pace. Indeed, the neceſſities of 
life often cauſe men to move faſter or ſlower ; but 
in the incorruptible Nature of the Stars, there 
cannot be alledg uſe of ſwiftneſs and 
ſlowneſs. Wherefore the e propoſed 
this queſtion, hogs ther Þ enomtng's might be 
ſalved by circular And equat motions, Þ 

That Fythagoras himſelf obſerved theſe Irregu- 
| hrittes, and the ways to ſalve them, appears from 
(b) Cap. 6, Famblichws, who faith, (b) he communicated a 
revelative right knowledge of all manner of mo- 
tion of the Spheres and Stars; ine ic, Te x) 
I, 2 4 wuarby, Wxevrpornru? Th N 8 
. Earrgi ness is the anticipation of any Pla- 
net; either in reſpect to ſome other Planet, or to 


the fixed Stars. TI is the falling later of 


Fo "IG 


| ane or to the fixed Stars, 'Arwpania, Inequality, is, 
when the ſame Planet moveth flowet and faſter, 
according to its diſtance from the Sun, in the Py- 
++, rhagorick Hypotheſis; (or in me Prolemaick, 
from the Parth) ſlower in its Aphelium, faſter 
| JJ 6FF—FEFOGOG ⁵ 
FThbetwo ways of falving theſe. Phenomena's, 
. areibyfFecemricks; or by Epreycles, for a Hemo- 
centrach'with an, Epicycle (as Eudoxws firſt de- 
monlſtrated') 'is equipollent to an Eccentricꝶ. Ec- 
centricity is, when the Center of their equal mo- 
tion is diſtant from the Center of their apparent 
% Lec, cit, motion. Both theſe (e Jamblicbus aſcribes to 
agvras, from whom perhaps they were de- 
rivet to-Eudoxus, to whoſe invention (4) others 


(d) Lant. 
Eudax. 


ing to the Phenomenon} in One; Mercury 850 7 | 
er- 


any Planet, either in reſpect to ſome other Planer, | is 


C H AF. III. 
The Intervals and Harmony of the Spheres. 


this whole World is made according to mu- 
fical proportion, and that the ſeven Planets, be- 
twixt Heaven and the Earth, which govern the 
Nativities of Mortals, have a harmonious moti- 
on, and Intervals correſpondent to muſical Dia- 

ſtemes, and render various ſounds, according to 

their ſeveral heights, ſo conſonant, that they make 

moſt ſweet melody; but to us inaudible, by rea- 
ſon of the greatneſs of the noiſe, which the nar- 
row paſſage of our Ears is not capable to receive. 

For, as Eratoſthenes collected, that the largeſt 
Circumference of the Earth is 252000 Stadta, 
ſo Pythagoras declared how many Stadia there 
are betwixt the Earth and every Star. In this 
meaſure of the World, we are to underſtand the 
Iralicꝶ Stadium, which conſiſts of 625 Feet; for 
there are others of a different length, as the 
Olympick of 600 Feet, the Pythick of 500. 
From the Earth therefore to the Moon, Pythago- 
ras conceived to be about 126000 Stadia, and 
c diſtance [according to muſical proportion 
is a Tone; from the Moon to Mercury (who is 
called six gf half as much, as it were a Hemi tone, 
from thence to Pheſphorus, which is the ſtar Venus, 
almoſt as much, that is, another Hemitone; trom 
thence to the Sun twice as much, as it were a Tone 
and a half. Thus the Sun is diſtant from the 
Diapente; from the Moon Two and a half,which 
is Brateſtoron ; from the Sun to Mars, who is 
called 'Tlvgjes, there is the ſame Interval as from 


as much, which makes a Hemitone; from thence 
to the ſupream Heaven, where the Signs are a 
Hemitone alſo; ſo that the Diaſteme trom the 
ſupream Heaven to the Sun is Diateſſaron, that 
is, Two Tones and a half: from the ſame Heaven 
to top of the Earth fix Tones, a Diapaſon concord. 
Moreover he referred to other Stars many things, 
which the Maſters of Muſick treat of, and ſhowed, 
that all this World is Enarmonick. Thus Cex/o- 
rinut. But (b) Pliny delivering this Opinion of 
Pythagoras, reckons ſeven Tones from the Earth 
to the ſupream Heaven; for whereas Cenſorinus 
accounts but a Hemitone from Saturn to the Zo- 
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diack, Pliny makes it Seſquiple, 
WATT 
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Per (faith (a) Cænſorinus) aſſerted, that (a) 2 


Earth Three Tones and a half, Which is called 


the Earth to the Moon, which makes a Tone; 
from thence to Jupiter, who is called dat Od half 


(6)Lib. 9. cap. 
21, 22. 
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CHAP. Iv. | 
e Planet Venus. 0 


Ext the Sun (ſaith Pliny) there is a great 
Star, called Venus, alternately errant, 
in Names emulating both the Sun and Moon. 
For, preventing and riſing before morning, he 
takes the Name of Luci ſer, as another Sun bring- 
ing on day 17 on the other ſide, 18 at 2 — 
it is called r, as proroguing light, and pert 
forming the Ges of the Moon, which its Nature 
Pythagora#the Samian firſt found out, about the 
XLII Onpiad, which was of Rome the 147th 
year. In magaitude it exceeds all the other Stars, 
and is of fo great ſplendor, that this Star only 
caſts a ſhadow ; - whence it hath» diverſity of 
Names: ſome call it Zuno; others, Ie; others, 
Mothers of the gods. By the Nature hereof, all 


ſing, it ſcattereth prolifick "dew," ſup ying not "om 


only the Conceptions of Earth, but likewiſe ſti- 
mulating all hving Creatures. It performs the” 


Revolution of the Zodzack in 348 days, never re- 
ceding from the Sun more than 46 parts, accor- 
ding to Timers. Fhus Pliny. That there is a 
miſtake in the time, hath been already ſhown, 
but the thing it ſelf is confirmed by Laertias, 
who affirms, Pythagoras firſt ſaid, that Veſper 
and Lucifer are the ſame ſtar, yetelſewhere 4445 
that ſome aſtribe this to Parmenides. But that 
it was a Doctrine of the Pyrhagoreans, appears 
from this account given by T:zmeus; the ſtar 
Juno many call Venus and Lucifer. All perſons 
are not skilful in the Rules of ſacred Aſtronomy, 
and in the Sciences of riſing and ſetting ; for the 
ſame ſtar is ſometimes Heſper, when it followeth 
the Sun in ſuch manner, that it is conſpicubus to 
us when the Sun is ſet; and ſometimes 'Eoxs, 


things are generated upon Earth; tor, at either ri- 


when it goeth before the Sun, and riſeth before 
| Son-rifing, Wh as uy 


— 


46ꝓꝙꝓ— TALE ESE. 


The Doctrine of Pythagoras. 


* 1 
— a * _— 


HE Pythagoreans being adorned with 
theſe ſtudies of Science, from thence 
aſcended to perfect theW orks of the 
World, and the Principles of Nature. 


(b) Jamb. cap. (b) Pythagoras firſt gave the Name to Philoſo- 


29. pag- 144. phy, de finin 


it, An Appetition, and Love to Wiſ- 
dom. Wiſdom is the Science of Truth in things 
that are; © Things that are, he called Immaterials, 
and Eternals, and ſole Agents, which are the In- 


corporeals; the reſt are equivocally called ſuch, 


by Participation with theſe, ig. Corporeals, 
Materials, and Corruptibles, which indeed are 
not. Now Mi ſdom is the Science of thoſe things 
which are, but not of thoſe wich are equyvocal- 
ly ; for Corporeals are not docible, nor admit 
certain knowledge, being infinite, -and not com- 
prehenſible by ſcience, and things which (as it 


were) are not, according to the difference of all 


things, neither can be rightly deſcribed by any 
definition, Of thoſe whoſe Nature is ſich, as 
that they cannot be known, it is unpolſhble to 
frame a Science; wherefore neither is it likely, 
that there can be a love of a Science which is not. 
But rather of that which is converſant about thoſe 
things which properly are, and continue always 
the ſame, and like themſelves, and co- exiſt always 
with a true appellation. Upon the knowledge of 
theſe followeth that which is of equivocal things, 
(thio* not ſought. after) as the ſcience of Particu- 
Jars follows the ſcience of Univerſals : For, as 
Architas ſaith, They who know Univerſals well, will 
plainly ſee what Particulars are.Wheretore things 
hat are, are not of one kind only and ſimply, but 
of many various kinds, Intelligibles and Incorpo- 


reals, whoſe appellation is - Wa» things - that 


are. Corporeal things, ſubject ro ſenſe, axe thoſe 
which are by participation of thoſe that are. 
Concerning all theſe, he delivered moſt proper 


Sciences, leaving nothing unexcuſſed, and deli- 


vered alſo to men the common Sciences, as the de- 


110 


C H. | A P. 4 I. | | | 1 f | Were Mall) 
Philoſophy, its Name, Definition, Part s, Met bod. 1 5 AN 


monſtrative, thedefinitive, the diviſive,as is mani- 
teſt from the Commentarkes of the Py:hagoreans. 


| age ops he defined Philoſophy, (c) the knows (e) Pala 
ledge, of things chat are, as things that are, and penddegi 
(4) the knowledge of things divine and humane; 60 Nn 
as alſo (e) the meditation of death, daily endea- 0% D. Hem 
vourigg to: free the ſoul from the priſon of the adv. Ruw, 


body; and (4) the reſemblance o God as far (FN 


1 ” 


as is Poſſible tor man, | 


WAYNE 21 

For (g) the ſcope of Philoſophy is to free the ( Pb 
mind, (che divine part of the ſoul which is planted 
in us, and to fet it at liberty, without which liber 
ty dene can. learn or perceive any thing ſolid or 
crue,by the Help or benefit of ſenſe; for the mind, 
according to him, ſeeth, all things, and hears all 
things; all things elſe ar deaf an blind. em 19 20 0 

In order hereuntoitis, that Philoſophy being of 
two kinds, Pratick and Theoretick; the Pracick, 
according to the method ef the Pythagoreans, "© - 
precedes the Theoretick. The Reaſon receive 
thus ro by (Y) Hierocles. (6) UG 

Philo ophy is the purification and perfection of att 
humane life; purification, from material irratio- 
naltty and the mortal body, perfection from the reco- 
very of its own excellent life, reducing it to the Di- 
vine Reſemblance. Virtue and Ti gt are chiefly able 
to fell theſe, that raking away Exceſs of paſſions, 
this-(rightly had) inducing the divine form. 

Firſt are laid down the Inflruftions of Praftick 
Virtue ;, for firſt we muſt compoſe the Irrationality 
which is In us and then(ſo prepar d)apply our ſelves 
to the knowledge of the more droine things. For as it 
is not poſfible for the Eyes being full of dirt, and not 
cleanſed, to look upon.things very bright, ſs neither 
can the Soul, not poſſeſſing Virtue, gaze upon the 
Beauty of IT. pare, is not 


Le) 


of Truth. For that which is not 
ae touching that which is pure. | Prattick 
P "1 hy produceth Virtue; Theorick, Truth. As 
in 2 zolden Verſes (of Pyt agoras) we find 
| the Prackict Philoſophy, called Humane Virtue, 5 
f Ihe 
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(4) Lib. 2. 
cap. 8. 


C ) Agell. I, 9. 


(b) Fam. cap. 
29. pag. 144. 
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CHAP. IV. | 
Of the Planet Venus. 


N Ext the San (ſaith Pliny) there is a great 
Star, called Venus, alternately errant, 
in Names emulating both the Sun and Moon. 
For, preventing and riſing before morning, he 
takes the Name of Luci ſer, as another Sun bring- 
ing on day; on the other ſide, ſhining at Sun-ſet, 
it is called per, as proroguing light, and per- 
forming the Ottice of the Moon, which its Nature 
Pythagoraf the Samian firſt found out, about the 
XL.11 Olympiad, which was of Rome the 147th 
year. In magnitude it exceeds all the other Stars, 
and is of ſo great ſplendor, that this Star only 
caſts a ſhadow ; whence it hath diverſity of 
Names; tome call it uno; others, Is; others, 
Alothers of the gods. By the Nature hereof, all 
things are generated ufon Earth; for, at cither ri- 


ſing, it ſcattereth prolifick dew, ſupplying not 
only the Conceptions of Earth, but likewiſe ſti- 
mulating all living Creatures. It performs the 
Revolution of the Zodzack in 348 days, never re- 
ceding from the Sun more than 46 parts, accor- 
ding to 1:me75. Thus Pliny. That there is a 
miſtake in the time, hath been already ſhown; 
but the thing it ſelf is confirmed by Laertius, 
who atfirms, Pythagoras firſt ſaid, that Veſper 
and Lucifer are the ſame ſtar; yetelſewhere adds, 
that ſome aſtribe this to Parmenides. But that 
it was a Doctrine of the Pythagoreans, appears 
from this account given by Timæus; the ſtar 
Juno many call Venus and Lucifer, All perſons 
are not skilful in the Rules of ſacred Aſtronomy, 
and in the Sciences of riſing and ſetting ; for the 
ſame ſtar is ſometimes Heſper, hen it followeth 
the Sun in ſuch manner, that it is conſpicudus to 5 
us when the Sun is ſet; and ſometimes Eos, 


poor it goeth before the Sun, and riſeth before 


Sun-riſing. 


—— 


— —___kt_uw@l. 


The Doctrine 


of Pythagoras. 


. 
Philoſophy, its Name, Deſinition, Parts, Method. 


(a) HE Pythagoreans being adorned with 
| theſe ſtudies of Science, from thence 
aſcended to perfect theW orks of the 

World, and the Principles of Nature. 

(b) Pythagoras firſt gave the Name to Phitoſo- 
phy, dehningit, An Appetition, and Love to Wiſ- 
dom. II/ dom is the Science of Truth in things 
thit are. Things that are, he called Immaterials, 
and Eternals, and ſole Agents, which are the In- 
corporeals; the reſt are equivocally called ſuch, 
by Participation with theſe, ig. Corporeals, 
Materials, and Corruptibles, which indeed are 
not. Now Mi ſdom is the Science of thoſe things 
which are, but not of thoſe wich are equivocal- 
ly; for Corporeals are not docible, nor admit 
certain knowledge, being infinite, and not com- 
prchenſible by ſcience, and things which (as it 
were) are not, according to the difference of al] 
things, neither can be rightly deſcribed by any 
definition, Of thoſe whoſe Nature is ſuch, as 
that they cannot be known, it is impoſſible to 
trame a Science; wherefore neither is it likely, 
that there can be a love of a Science which is not, 
But rather of that which is converſant about thoſe 
things which properly are, and continue always 
the ſame, and like themſelves, and co-cxilt always 
with a true appellation. Upon the knowledge of 
theſe tolloweth that which is of equivocal things, 
(tho* not ſought after) as the ſcience of Particu- 
lars follows the ſcience of Univerſals : For, as 
Architas ſaith, They who know Univerſals well, will 
plainly ſee what Particulars are. Wheretore things 
Hat are, are not of one kind only and imply, bur 
of many various kinds, Intelligibles and Incor po- 


reals, whoſe appellation is i was things that 


:re, Corporeal things, ſubject to ſenſe, are thoſe 
lich are by participation of thoſe that are. 
(Concerning all theſe, he delivered moſt proper 
Sclences, leaving nothing, unexcuſſed, and deli- 
ei ed alſo to men the common S-ciences,as the de- 


- 


monſtrative, thedefinitive, the diviſive,as is mani- 
feſt from the Commentaries of the Pythagoreans. 

Hereupon he defined Philoſophy, (c) the knows () fel a 
ledge of things that are, as things that are, and Pendd gr 

d) the knowledge of things divine and humane; (9) Pk 
as alſo (e) the meditation of death, daily endea- ( p, jm 
vouring to free the ſoul from the priſon of the adv. Rui, 
body; and (J) the reſemblance of God as far (FN 
as is poſſible tor man. | 

For (g) the ſcope of Philoſophy is to free the (0 HN 
mind, (che divine part of the ſoul)which is planted 
in us, and to ſet it at liberty, without which liber- 
ty none can learn or perceive any thing ſolid or 
crue, by the help or benefit of ſenſe ; for the mind, 
according to him, ſeeth, all things, and hears all 
things ; all things elſe are deaf and blind. 

In order hereunto it is, that Philoſophy being of 
two kinds, Prattick and Theoretick; the Practick, 

according to the method of the Pythagoreans, 
| precedes the Theoretick. The Reaſon receive 
thus, explain'd by (Y) Hzerocles. (bus 

Philgſophy is the purification and perfection of cm. 
humane life; purification, from material irratio- 
nality and the mortal body, perfection, from the reco- 
very M its own excellent life, reducing it to the Di- 
vine Reſemblance. Virtue and Truth are chiefly able 
to fell theſe, that raking away Exceſs of paſſions, 
this (righily had) inducing the divine form. 

Erſt are laid down the Inſtructions of Praltick 
Virtue ;, for firſt we muſt compoſe the Irrationality 
which is in us and then(ſo prepar d)apply our ſelves 
tothe knowledge of the more divine things. For as it 
I not poſſible for the Eyes being full of dirt, and not 
cleanſed, to look upon things very bright. ſo neither 
can the Soul, not poſſeſſing Virtue, gaze upon the 

Beauty of Truth. For that which is not pure, is not 
capable of touching that which is pure. Praftick 
Philoſophy producethVirtue , Theorick, Truth. As 
in theſe Golden Verſes (of Pythagoras) we find 
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| the Prattick Philoſophy, called Humane Virtue, but 


the 


* 


par IX. 
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the Theoretick celebrated as Divine Virtues 
cloſing the Inſtructions of Civil Virtue. | 
' Theſe labour (ſaith he) ſtudy theſe, and theſe 
afjett ; . * 

To Divine Virtue, theſe thy ſleps dire. 
| Firſt therefore a Man muſt be made good, then 
a God: good the Civil Virtues render a Man, but 


the Sciences. conducing to the Divine Virtue divi- 
nifie. But th thoſe who aſcend, the leſſer things 


0 — — 


tohen 


thagorical Precepts, the Rules of Virtue are 
firſt delivered, teaching us to aſcend from 
the greateſt uſe of Life, to the Divine Reſem- 
ban . r EFT 
Phot. ee Ways, jay they, man may become 
2 better than himſelf firſt by Converſation with the 
Gods; for it is neceſſary, that he whg addreſſeth 
himſelf to them, at that time, ſequeſter. himſelf 
from all evil, aſſimilating himſelt as near as he 


is proper to God, and therein he imitates God: 
being a little ſeparated from the Body, becometh 
better, and 8 to divine in Dreams by Vi- 

ſions and Exta 
ter when it ſhall be wholly ſeparated from the 
MF 3 he affirmed; that (i) the moſt conſider- 
Laws wid. able of all things Humane, is to inform the Soul 
for Arm- concerning good and ill; That (&) men have 
6 perfect felicity when they have a good Soul, or 
dem. that (2) the knowledge of the perfection of the 
10 al. Virtues of the Soul is the chief felicity; Tnat 
4 (n) every man is appointed by God to know and 
That (u) Virtue is a Harmony, 


(m)Jemb. pro- to contemplate ; 
rept. cap. 9. and ſo is all good, even God himſelf ; That (o) the 


* 


Hom, ö 
8. 88. End or chief Good is to reſemble God: whence he 
— 1 expreſly ſaid, Follow God, not viſible ta the Eye, 


cit, 
pet 
2. pag. 163. 
(p) Porph. 


but intelligible to the Underſtanding, by the har- 
mony of the World ; That (p) the moſt excellent 
things given by the gods unto men, are, to ſpeak 
truth, and to benefit others, LTheoretick and 
Practick Virtue] and that each of theſe reſembled 
the Works of God: to this latter Strabo alludes, 
commending thoſe who ſaid; () Men imitate the 

ods moſt when they benefit others: The former 
ſe Is confirmed by (7) Porphyrits, that he adviſed a- 
bove all things to ſpeak truth; for that only is 
able to make Men like to the gods; for God him- 


() Lib. 


(1) Pag-27. 
alo Stob, 
Serm. 11. 


Oromaſdes, in his Body reſembles light, in his Soul 
truth. This is that Sein, (Divinity) which 
(/) Famblichus reckons laſt in his Recapitulation 
of the Heads of the Pythagorick Philoſophy, and 
is the ſame with which the Golden Verſes con- 
clude, thus, 1 


O Cap. 6. 


Ihen ftript of fleſh up to free Ether ſoar 
> deathlefs god, divine, mortal no more. 


KC 


b 
* 


BUT. 


* 
pPrafticꝶ Philoſophy, its parts ; and. ft 
 Pedeutick. | | 


| Pick Philoſophy ſeems to have been the In- 
8 vention of Pythagoras; for Ariſtotle affirms 


= 


* 
* 
* 


precede the. greater; for which redſon in the Py- 


can to God: Secondly, by well doing, for that 
Thirdly, by death; fq if the Soul in this Life, 


es of Diſeaſes, it will be much bet - 4 


| 


ſelt, as he. learn'd of the Magi, who term him 


375 
that he firſt undertook to diſcourſe concerning 
Virtue ; That Socrater is generally eſtcemed the 
Author thereof, perhaps is only becauſe, as Ar:- 
flotle adds, coming after him he diſcourſed better 
and more fully thereupon. . 8 | ; 
To this part of Philoſophy alludes (þ) this Sen- (6) Steb. ſerta, | 
tence of Pythagoras ; That the diſcourſe of that 80. | 
Philoſopher is vain, by which no paſſion of a 418 
man is healed : for as there is no benefit of Me- E 
dicine, if it expel not diſeaſes out of bodies, ſo | 
= of Philoſophy, if it expel not ill out of the 
Virtues being of two kinds, private, which re- 
ſpect our ſelyes, and publick, which have reference 
to others; thagoras ſeems to have comprehend- 
ed the firſt under Pedeutick, the ſecond under Po- 
tick. Laertius :ffirms he writ Three Treatiſes, 
Pedeutick, Politick, Phyſick. The Heads of Pæ- 
deutich, according to the general recapitulation of 
c) Jamblichus, ſeem to have been theſe, In/trturi- Cc) 
on, Silence, Abſtinence from Fleſh, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance, Sagaciiy. 5 WP | * 


* 


Cap. 6. 


* CHAPE i. 
Inflitutian, Silence, Abſtinence. 


2 Inſtitution, c. there are theſe 

ꝛntences and Precepts of Pythagorat, pre- 
ſerved by Stobæus and others. 

(a) We ought to make choice of the beſt courſe ( Stob. ſerm. 
of lite; for Cuſtom will make it pleaſant: Wealth Nr 
is a weak Anchor, Glory a weaker : The Body, 2 dd exilio. 
Magiſtracies, Honours, all theſe are infirm and : 
unable. What are then able Anchors? Wiſdom, * 
Magnanimity, Fortitude; theſe no tempeſt ſhakes. 

This is the Law of God, that Virtue only is ſolid 
all elſe are but trifles. | | 

% To take away bitterneſs from Wormwood, (5) $14. ſer. g. 
and liberty from Speech, are both alike. ö 

(c) Endeavour not to conceal thy faults with ge) $0. ibid. 
words, but to a mend them by reproof. 

(d) It is not ſo hard to offend, as not to reprove Cd Stob. ibid. 
an offending perſon. 

(e) As the ſiekneſs of the body, if hid or praiſed, Ce) Stob. 13. 
is not healed, fo the ſoul cheriſhed in its ways, or 
concealed, is not reformed, | 

Y Rejoice more in reprovers than in 

fly trom flatterers as Enemies. 


(g) ] 


flatterers : (f)Stob, 14. 
a We ought either to be ſilent, or to ſpeak (g) Stob. 24. 
things that are better than ſilence. a | 
 (h) It is better to throw a ſtone at random, than (b) Stob. 34. 
an idle word. ö 
(i) Comprehend not few things in many words, (i) Stob. 35. 
but many things in few words. | 
(&) We mult faithfully reſtore to him that en- (k)Porph.p.25; 
truſts us, the Depoſitum, not only of money, but of 
words. | RT 1 
| (7) Of Opinion, the Pythagoreans ſaid thus: It CUFamb: cap; 
is the part of a man void of underſtanding, to 
adhere to all mens Opinions, eſpecially to that 
which is maintained by the greateſt number : for 
to conceive and judge aright is proper to few, it 
only belongs to the knowing, who are not many : 


—_— 


a 


this power therefore extends not to many; On 


the other ſide, it is no leſs madneſs, to contemn all 
Conception and Opinion, Such a perfon muſt be 
unlearned and unrectifiable: for it is neceſlary, 


that he who is ignorant learn thoſe things where- 
** Eee 2 . | of 


1 


d 
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of he is ignorant; and that he-who learneth, ad- 
dict and relign himſelf to his Teacher. In a word, 
they ſaid, Iris neceſſiry, that ſuch young men as 
would be preſerved, ſhoald addict themſelves to 
the Conceptions and Of inions of their Elders,and 
ſuch as lead a good life. | 

Now in the whole courſe of humane life, there 


are certain diſtinct Ages, which are not temerari- 


oully to be connected, for they are expelled by 


one another, unleſs a man be well and rightly | 


ordered from his birth. It is requiſite therefore, 


that from the inſtitution of a Child in Goodneſs, 


Temperance, and Fortitude, a great part be 


tranſmitted to his Youth, when he arrives at that 


age; likewiſe of his Youth inſtituted In Goodneſs 
Fortitude and Temperance, à great part be tranſ- 
mitted to his manly eſtate. Hetein the courſe or- 
dinarily taken, is ridiculous ; for moſt think, that 
Children ought to be well ordered, inftrutted in 
Temperance, and to abſtain from all things odi- 
ous and undecent ; but when they come to be 


| Youths, moſt leave them to their own manage- 


ment, to do what they pleaſe ; whereas at that 


Age they are ſubjcQ to both ſorts of Vices, ot 
Cnildren, and of MEn. To ſhun Study and Or- 


der, and to follow Play and Wantonneſs, the Vice 


of Childhood is likewiſe moſt proper to Youth. | 
Again, vehement Deſires, Ambition, and the like, 


the Affections of Manhood, inſinuate into Youth, 


for which reaſon, this Age requireth care above 


all the reſt. In fine, a man ſhould never be ſo 
given over, as to do what ſoever he pleaſeth, but 
that there ſhould always be ſome Overſeer preſi- 
dent over the reſt, a legitimate ſitting Magiſtrate, 
whom every Citizen ought to obey. For a living 


creature, as ſoon as ever it is neglected, falls into ill 


and wickedneſs. 

They affirm, that they often have enquired and 
examined, for what reaſon we give Children food 
at ſet times, and moderately ; the ordinary An- 
ſwer is, That Order and Moderation are good; 
their contraries,Diſorder and Immoderatenels, ill, 
as is manifeſt, in as much as to be a Glutton or a 
Drenkard is eſteemed a great reproach. For it 
none of theſe were uſeful and beneficial to us when 
we arrive at man's eſtate, it were needleſs to ac- 
cuſtom our ſelves, whilſt Children, to ſuch Or- 
der. Ir is the ſame in other habits, We ſee it 
manifeſt alſo in all other kinds of living creatures, 
which are taught by man from the very beginning, 
as Whelps, and the like, thoſe things which they 
are required to practiſe when they are come to full 


growth. Thus Jamblichis. Of Silence, Abſtinence, 


(a) Jamb. cap. (a l HE greateſt Argument of the Pythagore-' 


32. pag. 189. 


and the whole courſe of his Iaſtitution, we have 
formerly treated. | | , 


——h— 
—— 


CHAP. IL. 


Fortitude. 


— 


ans for Fortitude, was, for that they 
fully per ſwaded themfelves, that of all Humane 
Chances, nothing ought to happen unexpectedly 
to any, but that they ſhould expect all things 
which were not within their own power. Pre- 
2 of Eythagoras, tending to this Virtue, are 
theſe. | 


{3 Stab. ſer. (6) Do thoſe things which you judge to be 


| 


N 


ö 


laſt, pleaſures: not the vulgar enchanting 


fuſeneſs of wealth, he compared to the murthe- 


ood, although after you have done them, you ſhall 
e aſe eemed; for the vulgar is an ill judge of all 
goodthrings : As you deſpiſe their Pra deſpiſe 
their diſpraiſe. | = 
(e) He forbad to forſake the proteftion and ſtati- C. cd. 
_ Os life, without the command of our ſupream ned. 1 
rd.” 


, CHAP. III. 
79 - | 
Temperanct and Continence, 


(a) ILIE often uſed this A pophthegm to all his 
H Auditors, whether 5. 5b few, We 
| muſt avoid with our utmoſt endeavour, and ampu- 
tate with Fire and Sword, and by all other means, 
from the Body, Sickneſs ; from the Soul, Ig norance; 
from the Belly, Luxury, from a City, Sedition; 
8 a Family, Diſcord; from all things , Ex- 
ceſs. * 
£6) It is better to live lying on the ground with (6) Sab, fern 
a ſettled confidence, than to have a golden bed 4- 
and 55 troubled. 5 1 0 5 
c) Temperance is the rength of the Soul; 
for it is. the light of the Sock clear from Faf (Y 3% 
on, 
(4) To ſerve Paſſions is more grievous than to (4) S tid, 
ſerve Tyrants, | | | a 
( e) It is impoſſible he can be free, who ſerves (e) Sui. 
paſſions, and is governed by them. | 
4 ( 1 ) 2 man is free who doth not command / S lu. 
imſelf. | 


) The labour of Continence precedes all ex- (% 10 
cellent things. | 


(5) To poſſeſs Continence is the beſt ſtrength (6 )$w, 


2. 


and wealth. =. | 
(i) It is better to die, than to cloud the Soul by i) i. it 
Intemperance. | 


(Y He ſaid, that Drunkenneſs is a little Mad- (O 5 U 
neſs; or, that it is the ſtudy of Madneſs, or, as 
og that it is the Canker of the flower of the 

lind. . | 
(7) TheVoice of the fleſh is, No hunger, no (0 St. 99 
thirſt, no colt. a 

() He admoniſhed all men to ſhun Ambi- () Pub 
on and Vain- glory, - becauſe theſe chiefly excite 21. 
Envy. | 4 

] He diſcommended all Exceſs, ſaying, that ( L. 
my 2 not to exceed a due proportion in labour 
and food. 

(o) We muſt conſider, there are three kinds of ( ar pa 
things which deſerved to be purſued and acqui- 
red; the firſt is of thoſe which are honourable 
and vertuous; the ſecond, conducing to life; the 

lea- 
ſure, for that he allowed not, but the ſolid and 
grave, free from blame. For, he ſaid, there are 
two kinds of pleaſure, whereof that which in- 
dulgeth to the belly, and to laſciviouſneſs; by pro- 


rous Songs of the Syrens, the other, which conſiſts 


— 


in things heneft and juſt, as alſo in the neceſſaries 
of life, is ſweet as well as the firſt, and withal it 
is not followed by repentance. Hither rhaps 
alludes (y) Clemens, who faith, Pythagoras adviſed (v.) 51%" 
to eſteem the Muſes ſweeter than Syrens; teaching, F. 0 
that we ſhould ſtudy Learning not with delight; 


whereby he condemned the other delight of the 
Mind, which is fallacious. f 
C - 


. 


. 
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part IX. 
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(a) Pythagorzs ſeeing one that made himſelf fat 
by exercifing and eating: (7) This man (ſaith he) 
; will not ceaſe to make a ſtrifter Priſon for him. 
raden N ell. | 7 2 
rw ten dau, (J) The Pythagoreans exhorted ſuch as came 
u hu into their Society, to ſhun Pleaſure as much as 
der hes any thing that ought to be avoided; for nothing 
Bam. in Fal. ſo deceives us, and draws into ſin, as this paſſion. 
29. p. 195 In general, as it ſeems, they endeavoured not to 
(/) Jambl- do any thing which ſight tend to pleaſure, this 
ſcope being Dr the moſt part undecent and hurt- 
ful; but that they ſhould aim at what is good and 
decent, to do what they ought. In the next 
lace, to diſcern what is convenient and bene- 
cial, it requireth a more than ordinary judg- 
ment. . 
4 s to that which is called Deſire, they ſaid thus: 
Deſire is ah Tmpulfion and àppetite of the Soul, 
either of ſome repletion, or derogation of ſome 
things belonging to ſenſe, or the ſenſitive affecti- 
on. This paſſion is various, and the moſt mul- 
tiplicious of all that belong to man. Of humane 
defires many are acquired and framed by the per- 
ſons themſelves ; wherefore this Paſſion requireth 
greateſt care and obſer vation, and corporeal Ex. 
erciſes more than ordinary. For the body, when 
its aliment is evacuated, to deſire Repletion vis 
natural; and again, being repleat, to deſire Eva- 
cuation, is natural alſo; But to deſire ſuperfluous 
** Aliment, or ſuperfluous and ſumptuous Raiment 
and Lodging, or ſuperfluous and various Houſ- 
hold-ftutt, and Urenſils, and Cups, and Servants, 
and Herds of Cattel, bred for diet; in a word, of 

all humane paſſions, this is moſt ſuch, that it ne- 
ver is at aſtay, but proceeds to infinite. Where- 
fore from our very Childhood, care muſt be ta- 
ken, that we deſire ſuch things as are needful, 
and ſhun vain and ſuperfluous defires, being undi- 
ſturbed, and clear from ſuch appetites, and con- 
temning thoſe who deſerve contempt, being fet- 
tered in their defires. 

It is of moſt concernment to obſerve the vain, 
hurtful, ſuperfiuous defires of thoſe, who are 
tranſported by their Power; there is nothing ſo 
abſurd, whereto the Souls of ſuch perſons, Chil- 
dren, Men and Women, are not tranſported. 
The molc various is that of Meats, infinite is the 

' multitude of Fruits, infinite of Roots, uſed by 
Mankind. Beſides this, all ſorts of fleſh making 
it their buſineſs to find, of terreſtrial, volatile, and 
aquatile creatures,wherewith to ſatishe their taſte, 
and all variety of dreſſing them, with the mixture 

of all kind of Juices, whereby Mankind is really 
prophetick and multiform, as to the motion of 
the Soul; for every ſeveral ſort of Meat 1s cauſe 
of a peculiar Conſtitution. Now men behold, that 
theſe produee great alteration, as Exceſs of Wine 
to ſuch a degree exhilerates; further, cauſeth 
frenzy and diſorder : But thoſe things which diſ- 
cover not ſo much their force and efficacy, they 
are ignorant of, notwithſtanding, that whatſoever 

t) Reading food we take, is cauſe of ſome peculiar conſtitu- 

lvny accord- TLOn, 

Sab to know and underſtand, what kind and 

dun £7, fe quantity öf Meat is requiſite for Nouriſh- 
ent Gur of ment. This Science was firſt communicated 
dien; by Apollo and Pæon, afterwards by the AÆſcu- 

F haps it be· lapians. | | | . 

eo bis Concerning Generation, (r) he ſaid thus: 


ok, de vite 
thagre, 


' Wherefore it is a great part of Wiſdom 


We ought principally to obſerve that which 


is called ee, precocious: for neither too for- 
ward Plants nor Animals, before the due ſeaſon, 
when they are in their full ſtrength. « Youths 
therefore and Virgins ought to be educated in la- 
bour, and exerciſes, and actions conducing to for- 
titude, uſing food convenient thereto, and in a 
laborious, temperant and tolerant life. Of the 
things in humane life there are many, in which 
to be late converſant is beſt; of this kind is Coi- 
tion. A Youth onght ſo to be educated, as not 
to addict himſelf thereto before twenty years of 
age; and when arrived at thoſe years, to uſe it 
ſeldom is beſt, if we eſteem a good habit of bo- 
dy; for Intemperance and Good rarely meet in 
the ſame perſon. | 
They commended the Rites and Laws of the 
Ancients, in the Greek Cities, not to lye with 
Mothers, or Daughters, or Siſters, nor in a Tem- 
ple, nor in Fublick, for this is evil; and to pro 
28 poſſible Impediments thereof, is very pro- 
table. 
They were of Opinion, That all unnatural 
ignominious Generations ought to be taken a- 
Way, 1 75 . only e which were 
according to Nature, wit 0 
2 8 « Temperance, and 
| They conceived, that ſuch as go abont to be- 
get Children, ought to have much providence of 
their tuture Iſſue: The firſt and greateſt provi- 
dence is, to prepare himſelf for that action by a 
temperate healthful Life, not eating too much ar 
unſeaſopable times, not uſing ſuch meats as de- 
prave the habits of the body; but above all things, 
not to perform it when drunk; for they thought 
that by ill, and diſcordant, and diſturbed tempe- 
rament, the Seed became adulterate. They alſo 
thought him a fooliſh inconfiderate perſon, who 
being deſirous of Children, and taking a Wife to 
that end, ſhould not with utmoſt, ſtudy foreſee by * 
what means his Iſſue might be moſt advantaged. 
They who love dogs, are very careful of their 
breed, as of which they ſhall breed, and when 
and accordingly the Whelps prove; the like do 
they who love birds. But tho7it be well known 
that they who breed any other kind of living cren- 
ture, uſe their utmoſt endeavour to procure a ge- 
| nerous Race, yet men have no reſpect to their own 
Ottspring, but beget them inconſiderately, and 
bring them up negligently. This is the chief and 
molt manifeſt cauſe that ſo many men arg evil and 
wicked, the greater part begetting their Chil- 
oxen LR 17771 without any conſideration. 
inally, (2) Pythagoras dr /cour/ing concerning (u) Dicer, ex- 
the benefit of venereal pleaſkres, 22% in Be 2 vaſeſ: 
Smumertime to abſtain wholly from Coition , in bag. 247+ 
the Wimer, to uſe it but rarely; for it is gene- 2 — 
rally burtful: but the continual uſe thereof cau- 
ſeth debility, and is moſ} pernicious. Laertius 
faith, He adviſed, that in the Winter and Spring 
it ſhould not be uſed at all, in Summer and Au- 
tumn but ſparingly; for at all times it is pernici- 
ou and prejudicial to the Health. And being ak- 
ed, At what"time a man ſhould uſe it ? he anſwer- 
ed, When he hath a mind to be wtaker, 
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PART IX 


verſity of Age, and. in Dignity, and in nearneſs 


. CHAP. IV. 4 S of Affinity, and Beneficence, and if there be 
. | ag thing like theſe in mutual differences. For 

| Sagacity and Wiſdom. | there is a kind of Converſation which appeareth, 
i | oy | 8 to the younger towards the younger, not to be 
| O Wiſdom (the laſt general head of Pe- | importune; but, towards the elder, it is impor- 
| ; 'deutick) belong the Sentences of Pyzba- | tune: for no kind, neither of Anger, nor of me- 
1 goras. nacing, or boldneſs, but all ſuch kind of impor- 


| (a) Sth. (a) The ſtrengib, wall, and armour of a wiſe | tunity ougut diligently to, be avoided by the 

| man is wiſdom. 4 younger toward the elder. In like manner is the 
1 Call to mind, that moſt men acknowledge wiſdom | reaſon of Dignity ; for coming to a perſon en- 
$ 70 be the greateſt good, but few endeavour to poſſeſs | lowed with true Worth and Virtue, it is neither 
| this greateſt good. | | decent nor opportune to ſpeak much, or to com- 
, e (b) The ſacrifices of Fools are. the food of fire; mit any of the tore-mentioned things. Like theſe 
_ their Dondtives the ſubſiſtence of ſacrilegious per- alſq are thoſe which conern ſuch as have obliged 


' ſons. | 1 and deſerved well of others. 
Cc) Stob. (c) A Horſe is not to be guided without a Bridle, There 1s a various and multiplicious uſe of Op- 
I | nor Riches without Wiſdom. p portunity. For of thoſe that are angry and in- 
| (d)CieTuſe.r. (d) He conceived the impoſition of names on | cenſed, ſome do it opportunely, others impor- 


thi to be the hiobeſt part of wiſdom. tunely: and again, of thoſe who covet, and de- 

e . M fp » 9. fe pos fire, and have appetite, it may be opportune for 

— — | ome to purſue thoſe things, not for others. 

| SECT. IL The ſame Reaſon there is of other affections, and 
1 N * . . — . 22 : 

13 | IT | | actions, and diſpoſitions, and converſations, and 

O Politick, the other part of Praftick interceſſions, and diſcourſes, * But Opportunity 


_ 
— 


x | Philoſophy. is of ſuch a Nature, that it is docible, and unde- 
* | x | | _ | cefrable, and capable of act, and generally, and 
N nE. HE heads of Politick (according to (a) Jam- | ſimply; having nothing of all thoſe in it. But the 


blichws) are theſe; Common Converſation, | conſequents are of ſuch a kind, that they together, 
| Friendſhip, Worſhip of the Gods, Piety to the Dead, decent, and convenient, and the like, attend the 
4 and Law-making. Nature of opportunity. 
(b)Jamb. cap. (6) They hold Fythagorar to be the Inventor They held that there is a Primacy in every 
of all Politick Diſcipline. He uſed to ſay, Thar | thing, and-that every-where there is one thing 
amongſt Beings, nothing is pure, but every thing | Which is beſt; in Science, and in Experience, 
partakes of ſome other, as Earth of Fire, Fire | and in Generation; likewiſe in a Family, and in 
of Water and Air. In like manner, honeſt par- | a City, and in an Army, and in all ſuch like Con- 
takes of diſhoneſt, juſt of unjuſt, and the like. | ſtitutions: but it is difficult to diſcern and under- 
Hence it is, that Reaſon is carried away to either | ſtand the Nature of the Primacy in all tho afore- 
fide. There are two motions, one of the Bo- ſaid things; for in Sciences it is the part of more 
dy, the other of the Mind ; one irrational, the than ordinary intelligence, by clear intuition, to 
other elective. Commonwealths he compared | diſcern and judge the parts of the thing, which is 
to a rectangle Ttiangle, wherein one ſide con. the Primacy of them. But there is great difference, 
ſiſts of Three Parts, the Baſe of Five, the other | and almoſt of the whole and general a hazard, 
{ide of the mean between them, of four. In the | in not rightly taking the Primacy: For, in a word, 
' Coincidence of theſe Lines with one another, | nothing can afterwards be right, if the true Prima- 
and their Squares, we behold delineated rhe | cy be not known. The ſame Manner and Reaſon 
beſt Form of a Commonwealth, [ and of Ju- is in other kinds of Primacy; for neither can a Fa- 
ſtice. J | I mily be well governed, where there is not a true 
1 | | Maſter, and voluntary Government; for it is re- 
— uifite, that both theſe be voluntary in the præſe- 
CRADLE. (r cture, as well he who is chief, as thoſe who are ſub- 
WOES ject to him, As Learning is then right, when there 
Common Converſation. is ſuch conformity betwixt the Maſters and the 
| | | | Scholars, that they will teach, theſe will learn; for 
+ O common converſation belong theſe Max- if either be refractory, it cannot be rightly perfor- 
ims of Pythagoras. . | med. In this manner he conceived it to be fit for 
(a) $tob. (a) A ſtranger juſt, is to be preferr'd not | Inferiors to obeySuperiors,Diſciples their Maſters. 
only before a Countreyman, but before a Rin- | 


li 


” MAN. . o " 4 
C $teh. (H) Eſteem is a great part of good Educati- nnr. AI 
on, to be able to ſuffer the want of Education in | Kg 
others. - . Friendſhip. 
60 Sb. (c) Deſire that they who converſe with you, ſhould 8 | | 
rather reſpett than fear you: for admiration accom- Pen evidently demonſtrated that there (ij l 
panies reſpeft ;, batred, fear. Xe: is afriendſhip of all unto all; of god's to- | 
(.1) Jamb. cap. (d) There being a Juſtice in the mutual con- | wards men, by piety and religious worſhip ; of do- 
ver ſation of men one towards another; of this | &rines to one another; of the ſoul to the body; of 
alſo the Pythagoreans delivered this mauner. I the rational part to the irrational, by Philoſophy 
There is in the common converſation of Men one | and its Theory; of men towards one another; be- 
opportune, another importune : they differ in di- | twixt Countrymen, by right obſervation 12 Laws . 
8 ‚ | , We ob * | p F T ꝗWIX 


7 | : 


ParT IX. HFI NAS 

—  benwixt Strangers, by right Phy ſiology; ofa Man 
to his Wife, or Children, or Brethren, and Ser- 
vants, by unperverted Communion. In a word, 
of all towards all; moreover of ſome irrational 
Creatures, by Juſtice and natural Affinity and 
Communion; of the body, in it ſelf mortal, a con- 


ciliation and combination of the contrary facul- | temperament, and to union with God, and to 


ties, by health and wholeſome diet, and tempe |unity with the mind, and the divine ſoul. Thus 
rance, in imitation of the good compoſure in the | Famblichus. 


Elements. In all theſe, of one and the ſame, ac-| (b)He concei ved the extremity (or end)ef friends () Cie. off. t. 
cording to comprehenſion of the name Friend- |/hzp, to be the making one of two. (c) Mar ought to (c) Strom. 4 
ſhip, Pyrhagoras is acknowledg'd to be the In- be one. This ſentence (faith Clemens) is my ſtick. 
. venter and Lawgiver : And ſoadmirablea Friend- |(4) He firſt ſaid, wwe el, And graier leb in- () Larrt. 
ſhip did he deliver to thoſe who enquired of him, 
that, unto this day, (ſaith Jamblichus) we ſay of | — 
thoſe who are intimately joined together by 
Friendſhip, zhey are of the Pythagoreans, 
” Wemuſtadd the Inſtitution of Py#hagoras here- 
in, and the exhortations he uſed to his Dilciples. 


They were adviſed to take away all contention, | (a EF: H E principles of worſhipping the gods; (% And. 
and love of controverſie, out of true friendſhip . propoſed by Py:zhagoras and his follow- 

if poſſible out of all. But if that be nor poſlible, |ers, are theſe. 

at leaſt out of that which is our own Country, | Thar all which they determine to be done, aim 


and generally that towards Elders. Likewiſe out |and tend to the acknowledgment of the Deity : 
of that towards Bene factors; for tv become An | This is the principle, and the whole lite of man 
tagoniſts, or conteſt with ſuch, when we are fal- | conſiſts in this, that he follow GoJ, and this the 
len into anger, or ſome other paſſion, is not con- | ground of Philoſophy. For men do ridiculouſly, 
ſiſtent with the preſervation of the amity we have | who ſeck that which is good anywhere elſe than 
with them. They ſaid, that in Friendihip there | from the gods. Fhey do as it a man in a Coun- 
ought to be leaſt ſcratches and cuts; and, if any | try, govern'd by a King, ſhould apply his ſer— 
happen, we ſhould fly and ſubdue anger: It] vice ro ſome Citizen of inferior Magittracy, and 
were beſt, that both ſhould do ſo, bur chiefly the | neglect the ſupream Governour. In the ſame 
younger, and that thoſe exerciſes which they | manner conceive they that ſuch men do; for, 
called TwHz;m#5, ought to be made from the] ſince there is a God, we muſt confeſs, that good 
elder towards the younger, with much commen- | is in his power. Now all, to thoſe whom they love 
dation and benevolence. That there appear much | and delight in, give good things; and to the con- 
care and tenderneſs in thoſe who give the corre 


trary to theſe, their contratres. Therefore ir is 
Etion ; for by this means the correction {hall be 


maniteſt, that ſuch things are to be done in which 
profitable. That we do not extirpate Credit out | God delights. 


of Friendſhip, neither in jeſt nor in earneſt; for | Thus he defined particularly of all things. To 
it is not eaſie to heal the friendſhip betwixt Men, 


. 


divine good, and thoſe concerning the unanimity 
of the mind, and thoſe concerning the divine 
mind. For they mutually exhorted one another, 
that they ſhould not tear aſunder the god which 
is in them. Thus their ſtudy of friendlhip by 
words and actions, had reference to ſome divine 


— - W 


S 
Worſhip of the God's. 


a) Jabs 


great wickedneſs and miſdemeanour. But that 


another, yet this is a juſt ground, even the moſt 


if once a falſhood hath incurred into the man- 
ners of thoſe who call themſelves Friends. 

That we muſt not renounce friendſhip for ad- 
verlity, or any other impotence which happens 
in life. That renunciation of friendſhip only is 
commendable, which is made by reaſon of ſome 


we muſt not take away our friend{hip from them, 
unleſs they become abſolutely wicked ; and, be- 
fore we take it oft; we mult ingeniouſly pauſe, to 
try, it by conteſtation and fight he may be diver- 
ted from this ill habit, and become rectified. We 
muſt fight, not in words, but actions; the fight 
is lawfal and pious. Though difference of power 
be not a juſt ground for one man to fight with 


Juſt that is poſſible. | | 
They faid, that to a friendſhip, that will prove 


true, are required. many definitions and rules; 


theſe muſt be well diſterned, and not confuſedly: 

oreover, it ought to be accommodated to the 
diſpoſition of others, that no converſation be 
made negligently and vainly, but with reſpect 
and right order: Neither that any paſſion be ex 
cited vainly, and wickedly, and ſinfully, as con- 
cupiſcence, or anger. The ſame of the other 
paſſions and habits. 


uch more admirable are thoſe things which 


believe of the Divinity, that it is, and that it is in 
ſuch manner as io mankind; that it over-looks 
them, and neglects them not; the PyrÞagorcans, 
taught by him, conceived to be profitable. For 
we have need of ſuch a Government, as we ought 
not in any thing to contradict ; ſuch is thut whick 
proceeds from the Divinity; tor the Divinity is 
ſuch, that it merirs the Dominion of all. Man 
they attirmed to be, rightly ipeaking, a creature 
reproachtul and fickle, as to his appetites, affecti- 
ons, and other patiions ; he theretore hath need 
of ſuch government and guidance, from which 
proceeds moderation and order. Now they con- 
ceived, that cvery one being conſcious of the fic- 
kleneſs of his own nature, thould never be for- 
getful of ſanctity, and ſervice towards the Divi- 
nity; but always have ( the Divinity ) in their 
mind. how it overlooks and obſerves human life. 
In fine, they ſay, that Pyzbagoras was an imita- 
tor of the Orphean Conttitutions, worihipping 
the gods after the manner of Orpheus, placed in, 
brazen images, not repreſenting the forms ot 
men, but oi the gods rhemielves, who compre- 
hend ins and loretceing all things, reizmble in na- 
ture and for:n the whole. He declared their puri- 
fications and rites, which are called A, Ma- 
ving the molt cat knowledge of them. 
Moreover tizzv atiirm, he made a compoſition 
of the divins Philoſophy and Service, part where- 


they defined concerning the community of the | 


of he had learned from the Orpheans, part from 
the 
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PTTHAGORAS 


Part IX. NE 


betwixt Strangers, by right Ph 
to his Wife, or Children, or 
vants, by unperverted Communion. 


ol z ofa Man 
ler and Ser- 


divine good, and thoſe concerning the upanimity | 
ofthe mind; and thoſe concerning the divine 


in a word, mind. For they murually exhorted one another, 


of all towards all; moreover of ſome irrational 
Creatures, by ice and natural. Affinity and 


Communion 


that they ſhould not tear aſunder the god which 
is in them. Thus their ſtudy of friendſhip by 


the body, in it ſelf mortal, a con- | words and actions, had reference to ſome divine 
ciliatibn and combination of the contrary facul- | temperament, and to union with God, and to 
ties; by health and wholeſome diet, and tempe- unity with the mind, and the divine foul. Thus 
compoſure in the | Jamblichus. py 
one and the ſame, ac- (b)He concei ved the extremityſor end)of friend. 
to comprehenſion of the name Friend- |/hip, to be the making one of two. (c) Man ought to 
ſhip, Pyrhagoras is acknowledg d to be the In- be one. This ſentence (faith Clemens) is myſtick. 


rance; in imitation of the 
Elements. In all theſe, 


venter and Lawgiver: And ſo admirable a Friend- 


ſhip did he deliver to thoſe. who enquired of him, | 


that, unto this day, (ith Jamblichun) we ſay of [ — — 


ud, thoſe who are intimately joined together by 
Friendſhip, they are of the Pythagoreans. 
We muſtadd the Inſtitution o 


CHAP. il. 


Pythagoras here- Worſhip of the Gods. 
in, and the exhortations he uſed to his Diſciples. | e | 
all contention, j (a) H E principles of worſhipping the gods; 


+>; .di1..7 They were adviſed to take awa 
and love of controverſie, out of true friendſhip ; 
{ſible out of all. But if that be not poſlible, ers, are theſe. 


( at leaſt out of that which is our own Country, 


ropoſed by Pythagoras and his follow- 


That all which they determine to be done, aim 


and generally that towards Elders. Likewiſe out |and tend to the acknowledgment of the Deity : 


of that towards Benefattors; for tv become An 
tagoniſts, or conteft with ſuch, when we are fal- 
len into anger, or ſome other 


This is the principle, and the whole life of man 
conſiſts in this, that he follow God, and this the 


ffion, is not con- ground of Philoſophy. For men do ridiculouſly, 


ſiſtent with the preſervation of the amity we have | who ſeck that which is 
with them. 


good anywhere elſe than 


faid, that in Friendihip there | from the gods. Fhey do as if a man in a Coun- 


- vught to be leaſt ſcratches and cuts; and, if an 
appen, we ſhould fly and ſubdue anger : 


were beſt, that both ſhould do fo, but chiefly the | neglect the ſupream Governour. 
er, and that thoſe exerciſes which th 


try, goyern'd by a King, ſhould apply his ſer- 
t | vice to ſome Citizen of inferior Magiſtracy, and 


t n the ſame 
ey | manner conceive they that ſuch! men do; for, 


Tear, ought to be made from the | ſince there is a God, we muſt; confeſs, that good 


elder towards the younger, with much commen- 
dation and benevolence. That there appear much | 
care and tenderneſs in thoſe who give the corre- |trary to theſe, their contratres. 
Etion; for by this means the correction ſhall be] manifeſt, that ſuch th 
profitable. That we do not extirpate Credit out 
of Friendſhip, neither in jeſt nor in earneſt; for | Thus he defined 
is not eaſie ta heal the friendſhip betwixt Men, | believe of the Div 

"once a, falſhood - hath incurred into the man 

ners vf thoſe who call themſelves Frie f 


rerlity, or any 
tte. That fe 


be diver- 


with | getfi 
e moſt 


. n * be 


8 „2 „„ 
oreover, it ought to 


is in his power. Now all, tothoſe whom they love 
and delight in, give good things; and to the con- 
: S. Therefore it is 

ings are to be done in which 


particularly of all things. To 
inity, that it is, and that it is in 
| ſuch manner as to mankind; that it) over- looks 


God delights. 


, to 


accommodated to the brazen images, not repreſenting the forms of 


diſpoſition of other 


that no.; converſation be 
made. negligently an 


men, but of the gods themſelves, who compre- 


vainly, but with reſpect |hending and foreſceing all things, reſemble in na- 


And right orde 
cited vainly, a 
-YPHFenCe, or anger. 
Hons and habits. 
h more ad 


Neither that any 


949 {Non be ex- 
wickedly, and. fi 


ully, as con- 
The ſame of the other 


ture and form the whole. He declared their puri- 
ficatiens and tites, Which are called „eu, ha- 
ving the moſt exact knowledge of the. 
Moreover they affirm, he made a compoſition 


able are thoſe thipgs which of the divine Philoſophy and Service, part where- 


* defined. concern ipg the c of the 
0 le 151! ene 12 Zion 


of he had learned from the O-pheans, part from 
en! | the 


(d) He firſt ſaid, wie ple, and las jobrure. (4) Leer. 


PYTLHAGORAS 
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the αν,ù Prieſts ; ſome from the Cha/deans 
and Mugr'; ſome from the Eleuſinian Rites, a 
thoſe in Imber, and Samo Thracia, and Delos, a 
the Celtæ, and bertanc. W 

Amongſt the Latines alſo is read the Sacred 
Diſcorrſe of Pythagaras, not to all, but to ſuch 
as are admitted to the doctrine of excellent 
things, and are not addicted to ought that is 


diſhoneſt. 

It preſcribes, that meg offer + libation thrice; 
and Apollo gives Oracles from a Tripod, becauſe 
number firſt confiſts in a Triad. : x 

That we muſt ſacrifice to Venm on the fixth 

day, becauſe that is the firſt common number of 
the. number of univerſal Nature. Now after all 
ways, the thing divided in like manner, aſſumes 
as well the power of thoſe things which are taken 
away, as of thoſe which are letr. 

That to Herculet we ought to ſacrifice on the 
eigtheh day of the Month, in reſpeCtof his being 

born at the end of ſeven Months. 45 
It faith alſo, That we ought to enter into a 

Temple having a pure gar ment, and in which 

none hath flept the flecp of ſlothfulneſs; black 

and ruſſet, teſtifying purity in ratiocinations 
of equality and juſtice, 

It commanded, that if blood be ſhed unwil- 
linglyin a Temple, that itbe either taken up in a 
diſh, or ſeattered into the Sea; for that is the firſt 
element, and moſt eſtimable of All creatures. 

It ſaich likewiſe, that a woman ought not to be 
brought to bed in a Temple, for it 1s religious; 
that the divinity of the ſoul ſhonld be annected 

to the body in a Temple. | A 
It commanded, that upon Holy-days we cut 

not our hair nor pair our nails ; intimating, that 

the encreaſe of our goods ought not to be pre- 

ferr'd before the empire of the gods. 2 

That we muſt not kill a flea in the Temple, be- 
cauſe to the Dzity we ought not to offer any ſu- 
perfluous things, or verminò ; but that the gods 
are to be worſhipped: with Cedar, Lawrel, Cy- 
preſs, and Myrtle, Cc. E "72-FLA 

(0 He ſaid, P ws of dReligion is chiefly con. 
verſant in our minds, at ſuch time at we attend 

the divine rites..." Hat 10. 4 

(c) Thatthe gods and Heroes are not to be toor- 
ſhipped with equal bonours, but that the gods muſt 
always be worſhipped with applauſe, (or ſilence at 
the celebration ot their rites') we being white and 
Cd) Diodor, pure; Heroes, only from noon, C (d) He adviſed, 


L 


(») Cic. leg. 2. 


(c) Laert. 


4 | excerpt. Valeſ. that ſuch as ſacrifice ſhould preſent themſelves to |” 
' the gods, not in rich, bot in white and clean par- | © 
ments; and that not only the body be clear from 


PAg· 247. 


albblemiſh, but that they bring alſo a pure mind. 
Parity is acquired by 2 ons, and bat hinge, and 
ſprintlings; and by refrainingfrom mirther, and. 
adultery, and all pollution, and by abſtaining from 
the fleſh of things that die of themſelves, and from 
Mallets, and'Melanures, and Sheep,and Oviparous 
Creatures, and Beans, and all: other things which 
are commanded 
rites: 
©) Hep 
2 1 becauſe none knoweth what is good for 
baſal} 1 5:55 07 
Cf) Laert. (f) An Oath zs jull, and therefore Jupiter is Sir- 
{2 Did. ex- named Op- (g) He commanded his diſciples to 


le) Lat. 


cpr. Valeſ. be very backward'in taking an Outh z but that 


- — 
d : 
- 
4 | . 
1 
. * 
4 : 


flouriſh'd, with their inſtitutions and precepts. ; 


bytboſe robo bave the care of ſacred 


ermitted not, that any man ſhould pray | 


"4, 


I 


0 


C HAF. IVV. 
Piety to the Dead. 120 


Jlety to the Dead was a part, not the leaſt, of 
the Pyrhagorick doctrine : whence Cicero ſpeas 
king of the Immortality of the Soul; More pre · 
valent with me, faith he, 7s the authority of the An- 
cients, or our Anceſtors, who afforded the dead ſo 
religious rites, which certarnly they had not done, 
if they had conceived,that nothing pertains to them: 
or of thoſe who were in this Country, and inſtruct.- 
ed Magna Gracia, which now is aboliſht, but then 


* 


(b) Pythagoras allowed not the bodies of the (+5) v 
dead to be burned, herein imitating the Magi, as 
not willing that any mortal ſhould- participate 
of divine honour. The Pythagorick cuſtom, as 
deſcribed by (c) Pliny, was, to put the dead in- e b. 33.5 
to Earthen Barrels, amongſt leaves of Myrtle, O- | 
live, and black Poplar. of | 1 1 
(d) To accompany the dead at Funerals in ( 7a 
white garments, he conceived to be pious; al- 
luding to the ſimple and firſt nature, according 
to number, and the principle of all things. 

their (e) Jak 


ci 
(e) The Crotonians delighting to bury 
dead ſumptuouſly, one of the Pythagoreans told 
them, he heard Pythagorar diſcourſing of di; 
vine things, thus: The celeſtial gods reſpect th 
affections of the ſacrificers, not the greatneſs o 
the ſacrifice. , On the contrary, The terreſtrial 


gods, as to whoſe ſhare the leſſer things belon 


delight in banquets, and mournings, and funera 
litations, and coſtly ſacrifices; . whence Hades 
(the Interi ) from irs making choice of enter- 
tainment, is named Pluto; thoſe who pay honours 
to him molt ſparingly, he permitted to continue 
longeſt in the upper world; but of thoſe ho ar 
exceſſive in mourning, he bringeth down ever and 
anon one, that thereby he may receive the ho- 
nours which are paid in memory of the dead. By 
this diſcourſe he wrought a belief in his Auditors, 
that they who do all things r ſuch 
adverſe occafions, further their own ſafety; but 
as for thoſe, Who beſtow exceſſive charge; they 
will eee ee grtr or ay eee es 
(f) They forbore to make Tombs of Cypreſs, faraſ- (5) Lat 


: 


- 


much as Jupiter's Scepter was of that ; as Hers 
mippus, in hir. ſecond of Pythagoras, aferms. 


' 
* 
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Reverence of Parent e, and Obedience to the ' Law, 
K 5 5 4115 I 4 0 8 s | : » 1 | 
Ext togods and demons, we ought to re. () Jan ah 
verence Parents and the Lato, and to 


N 


render our ſelpos obedient to them, not feignedy but 
really. Ot, a8 (5) Porphyr i us He comman 4 40 C R 
think and to ſpeak reverentq; ef gods and demons, 

— kind to parents and bene faltors, and to obey 

7 eg at. ww 4 ++ b8*/ 4 112 ; Nt 4 hap 4 as 25 
They held ( faith (c) Jamblichut) that e ought () 1w 4 
to believe, there is no greater ill than 1 4 

for a man cannot be ſafe where there is no Go- 
vernour. They held alſo, that we ought to perſe- 

vere in the cuſtoms and rites of our on Coun- 

try, though they be worſe than thoſe of other 
Countries. To revolt eaſily from ſettled laws, and 


| 


| 


when they: have taken ir, they ſhould be very for- 
ward and diligent to keep it. | 


* 


to be ſtudious of novelty, they conceived to be 
neither advantageous nor ſafe, (d) See- 
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90 
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(d) Janb. cap. (d) Seeing that contumelies, pride, and con- 
& 153, tempt. of Law, often tranſport men to unjult a- 
Mente tions, he daily exhorted, (e) that the law ſhould 
be affifted, and injuſtice oppoſed. To which end he 
alledged this diſtindtion: The firſt of ills, which 
infinuateth into Houſes and Cities, is Pride; the 
ſecond, Contumely; the third, Deſtruction. Every 
one therefore ought to expel and extirpate Pride, 
accuſtoming themſelves from their youth to a 
temperate maſculine life, and to be free from ſlan. 
derous repining, contentious reproaching, and 
hateful ſcurrility. _ 
Wickedneſs diſobeys the Divine Law, and there 
fore tranſgreſſeth. 27 
| Awicked man ſuffers more torment in his own con- 
ſcience, than he who is puniſhed in body and whipped. 


— 


„ 
Law-making. 


A /f Oreover, (faith (a) Jamblichus) be conſtitu- 
M ted another excellent kind of Juſtice, the Le- 
giſlative part, which commandeth that which ought 
tobe done, and forbiddeth that which ought not to be 
done, which is better than the Fudicatrve part; for 
this reſembles that part of medicine which cureth the | 
ſick, but the other ſuffers them not to fall ſick, but 
\.,, takes care afar off of the health of the ſoul. 
b) D.Auguſtin. (5 Varro affirms, that Pythagoras delivered this 
di „ er (of governing States) to his Auditors laſt 
, when they. were now learned, now wiſe, now 
appy ; for be ſaw ſo many rough waves therein, that 
he would not commit it, but to ſuch a one as was able 
to ſhun the rocks, or, EM fail d, might fland bim- 
ſelf as a rock amidſt thoſe waves, 
e) Stob, (c) They who puniſh not ill perſons, would haue 
the good injur d. | 


1— oo * 


1 


„ en 5. 
Theoretick Philoſophy, its parts; and firſt of the 


Science concerning Intelligibles. 


— 


| W come next to the Theoretick part, to 

which more particularly belongs that ſay- 
ing of Pythagoras, That by hy <4 be bad this 
advantage, Io admire nothing; fo 


oubt and ignorance, by knowledge and examination 
_ of the facility of every thing. 

+ Theoretick Philoſophy ſeems to have been di. 
vided by the Pythagoreans into two pens They 

ap, Hirſi(faith (h) Famblithws) delivered the Sci 
Intelligibles, and the gods, next which, they taught 
cap. 6 4 Phyſick. To the Science of Intelligibles belong 
theſe heads, wherewith (c) Jamblichus begins his 
recapitulation, Of the gods, of beroes, of demons. 


11 


* — 
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CHAP. I. 
„ Of the Supream God. 
Nala. Pere, defined what God is, thus, (a) 4 
mind tohich commeateth, and is diffuſed througb 


every part of the World, and through all Nature; 
from whom all animals that are produced receive liſe, 


. [other cattel; to theſe pertain expiations and 


r, Philoſophical | CHAF. N 
ſcourſe takes away wonder, which ariſeth from | 


ence of | vidence and firm order, and &4yaguimn, the Decree | 


(b) God is one. He is not (as ſome conceive) ( Juſt · 
out of the world, but intire within himſelf, in a t. 
eompleat circle ſurveying all generations. He is 
the Temperament of all ages, the Agent of his 
own powers and works, the Principle of all things, 
one, in heaven luminary, and father of all things; 
mind and animation of the whole, the motion of 
all circles. | 
(c) God (as Pythagoras learned of the Magi, (9 Poh. vit. 
who term him Oromaſdes) in his body reſembles 7. 
Light, in his ſoul, Truth. 8 4085 

{d) He ſaid, that God only is wiſe. (<) Clem. 4 


le 


(e) He conceived that the firſt, (being) God, is — @ 


neither ſenſible, nor paſſible; but inviſible, and (e Plut. in 
intelligible. Numa. 


— — ¶ 
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Of Gods, Demons, Heroes. 
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Ext to the ſupreme God, there are three 
kinds of Intelligibles, Gods, Demons, He- 
roes ;, that Pythagoras thus diſtinguiſhed them, is 
manifeſt from his (a) precept, that We muſt in (a) Laert. 
worſhip prefer Gods before Demons, Heroes before 
Men : Burt in (b) Zamblichws, he ſeems either to 
obſerve a different method, or to confound the 
Terms; teaching firſt of Gods, then of Heroes, 
laſt of Demons; which order perhaps is the ſame 
with that of the Go/den Verſes, 


(5) cap 6. 


Firſt, as decreed, ih immortal Gods adore, 
Thy Oath keep : next great Heroes, then implore 
| Terreſtrial Demons with due ſacrifice. + 


By Terreſtrial Demons ſeems to be underſtood 
(not Princes, as Hierocles; but) the Dæmons 
5 confin d to ſeveral offices upon earth; 

or, | 
(e) All the air is full of Souls, which are eſtee- C.) Laer. 
med Dæmons and Heroes; from theſe are ſent to 
men dreams and preſages of ſickneſs, and of health; 
and not only to men, but to ſheep alſo, and to 


averruncations, and all Divinations, Cledons, and 
the like. 


I 
a FY TY 4. a 


— 


Of Fate and Fortune. 


(a) LL the parts of the World above the C Auen. apud 
A Moon, are governed according to Pro- 2 * 


of God, which they follow : but thoſe beneath 
the Moon by four cauſes, by God, by Fate, by our 
Election, by Fortune. For inſtance, to go aboard 
into a Ship, or not, is in our power: Storms and 
Tempeſts to ariſe out of a calm, is by fortune; 
for the Ship being under water to be preſerved, is 
by the Providence of God. Of Fate, there are 
many manners and differences: it differs from 
Fortune, as having a determination, order, and 
conſequence ; but Fortune is ſpontaneous and 
caſual, as to proceed from a boy to a youth, and 
orderly to paſs through the other degrees of age 
happens by one manner of Fate. [Here the Text 


ſeems deficient.] 
| i | F ff 6) Man 


PTTH AGO RAS. 
) Man'is of affinity with the God's, by reaſon 
that he participates ol Heat, wherefore God hath 


a Providential care of us. There is alſo «'uapuiry, 


a Fate of all things in general and in particular, 
the cauſe of their adminiſtration. | 


PART IN 


ſound which is made by braſs,is the voice of the voice 
of the Demon incloſed in the braſs ; reading (per- 
haps) warwnmir, for ſo P/ellus deſcribes a king " 
of Hydromancy practiſed by the Aſſyrian ; ” "SM 
take a baſon full of water convenient for the Demong 
toglide into the bottom: The baſon of water ſeems 
to make a noiſe as if it breath d; the water in the 
| baſon in ſubſtance differs nothing from other water, 
but through the virtue infuſed thereinto by charms is 
much more excellent, and made more ready to-receive - 
a propbheticꝶ ſpirit. This is a particular Demon, Ter. 
reſtrial.attratled by compoſitions ; as ſoon as he gli- 
deth into the water, he maketh alutle ſound inarti- 
culate, which denotes bis preſence; afterwards the 
water running over. there are certain whiſpers 
heard with ſome prediclion of the future : Ibis kind 
of ſpirit is very wandring, becauſe it is of the So- 
lar order; and this kind of Demons parpoſe'y ſpeak 
with a low voice, that by reaſon of the indiſtindt ob- 


—— 


8 
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CHAP. IV. 


Divination. 


— 


Oraſmuch as by Dæmons and Heroes, all Di- 
vination is convey'd to men, we ſhall here 
add what Pythagoras held and practiſed therein, 
amblichus ſaith, that (a) be henoured Divination 
not the leaſt of the Sciences; (b) for what things 
are agreeable to God, cannot be known, unleſs a 
man hear God himſelt, or the Gods, or acquire it 
by divine art. For this reaſon they diligently ſtu- 
died Divination, as being the only interpretation 
of the benevolence of the Gods. It is likewiſe an 
employment moſt ſuitable to thoſe who believe 
there are Gods : but whoever thinks cither, (be- 
lief of the Gods, or Divination) a folly, to him the 
other is ſuch alſo. . 
(c) Pythagoras approved all kinds of Divination, 
except that which is performed by the ſacrifice li- 
ving Creatures. : 
(d) He firſt uſed Divination by Frankincenſe.(e) 
This was the only burnt-oftering by which he 


d vined. 
(Cf) Laert. () He alſo — Drvination by Cledones, and 
Ce) Cic. divi. Birds, which Cicero confirms, ſaying, that (g) 
Ct) Cic, ibid. would himſelf be an Augur, and that (b) the Pytha- 
| goreans obſerved not only the voices £4 the gods, but 
of men alſo, which they call Omens. Cledones are ob- 
ſer vations of occurrent ſpeeches, collecting from 
hat is accidentally ſaid upon ſome other occaſi- 
on, the effect of what is ſought : an inſtance where- 
of ſee in the Epigram of Callimachut upon Pittacis. 
The Interpretation of Dreams,(Porphyrims ſaith) 
be learned of the Hebrews : He communicated it 
alſo to his Diſciples ; for Jamblichus relates, be 
uſed means to procure them quiet ſleeps, withgood 
and prophetick dreams: Out of this reſpect ſome 


conceive it was, that he for bad flatulent and groſs dy a Language; they firſt examine words, becauſe 


meats, for that they obſtruQ the ſerenity which | langvage confiſts of words; then, becauſe words 
is requiſite thereto. . Sych apparitions he held not | conjiſt of ſyllables, they firſt conſider ſyllables ; 


Ca) Cap. 29. 
(6) Fam, 
cap. 28. 


ſcurity of the voice, their lies may be leſs ſubject 
to diſcovery. Hitherto P/ellus. 4 | e 


_—_—_— 
—— 


SECT. Iv. 
Phyſik. 


"HE general Heads of Phyſick are theſe, Of 
the FVorld,and of all things in the world, of Hea- 
ven, and of Earth, and of the Natures betwixt them. ni. an 
The defect of the fragments concerning theſe we 
ſhall endeavour to ſupply, by adding the Treatiſe 
of Times the Locrian upon the ſame ſubject. 


Ct 


Phil. lib. 4. 


Porph. 
Ge. 


nnn. 


CHAP. 
Principles. 


. 


Life of Pitta- 
cus chap. 


Pag. 


HE moſt learned of the Naturali itt | 
— moſt learned o aturaliſts (faith az,, 1 


T Sextus Empericus) attributed ſo great power lid. . 
to Numbers, that they thought them to be the 
principles and elements of all things. Theſe were 
the diſciples ot Pyrhagoras : For, ſay they, ſuch as 
treat of Philoſophy aright, imitate thoſe who ſtu- 


to be fantaſtick, but real, (not ap but dat) as is 
manifeſt from one who told him, that be dreamed 
he bad talked with his father, (who was dead) and 
asked him what it portended; Nothing, (faith he) 
for you did really talk with him; as my ſpeaking 
now to you portends nothing, no more did that. 

He was skilful likewiſe in 1 Aſtrology, 
if we credit Apuleius, who affirms, the Caldeans 
ſhewed him the Science of the Stars, the number. 


Florid> lib. 2. 


the Planets ; their Stations, Revolutions, and the 
various effect of both, in the Nativities of men. 
| 5 (d) Varro relates him skilful in Hydromancy, which 
C4) Aueuſt. (faith he) came from Perſia, and was 28 
Dei, lib. „, Numa, and afrerwards by Pythagoras; wherein 
in Hiad. r. they uſed blood, and invocation of Demons. Hither 
perhaps alludes Euſtathius, who faith, the Pytha- 
goreans aſtrm, that all braſs doth ſound by ſome divi- 
ner ſpirit, for which reaſon a Tripod of that metal 
ic dedicated to Apollo; and toben the Winds are all 
laid, the air calm, and all things elſe quiet, yet the 


ballow braſs caldrons ſeem to quake ;, the ſame may 


P.1ph, pag. be the meaning of Pyrhagorar, when he faith, The | 


and becauſe ſyllables conſiſt of letters, they firſt 
examine letters. In like manner, ſay the Pyrhagore- 
ans, Natural Philoſophers, when they make en- 
quiry into the Univerſe, muſt firſt examine into 
what the Univerſe is reſolved. 

Now to affirm, that ſomething apparent to 
ſenſe is the principle of all things, is repugnant 
to Phyſick ; for whatſoever is apparent to ſenſe, 


of | muſt be compounded of things not apparent; 


whereas a Principle is not that which conſiſts of 


| any thing, but that of which the thing conſiſts. 


Therefore things apparent cannot be faid to be 


by | Principles of the Univerſe, but thoſe of which 


things apparent conſiſt, themſelves not being ap- 
parent. | 

They who maintain Atomes, or Homoiomeria's 
or bulks, or intelligible bodies, to be the princi- 
ples of all things, were partly in the right, part- 
ly not: As conceiving the principles to be unap- 
parent, they are in the right; as holding them 


to be eorporeal, they err. For as intelligible un- 
apparent bodies precede the ſenſible, ſo moſt 
| incorpo- 
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al. , + | 
and therefore, tho corporeal, the principles of other; as, good and ill; juſt, unjuſt ; profitable, 
ai things; for firſt, they who aſſert Homolome- | 
las, and bulks, and leaſts, and indiviſibles, to | moving, fixt; and the like, 
de elements, conceive their ſubſtance eternal, ſo | which are conſidered by relation to others; as 
as in that reſpect; Momes are no more elements right, left; upwards, downwards; double, hatf | 
than they. Again, tho it were granted, that | moodle 
Atomes were eternal; yet. 29 they who conceive and left by a relative habit to right 4 
the world to be-unbegotten, and eternal, enquire | downwards, and downward to upwards ; and ſo 
by an imaginary way, the principles whereof it of the reſt, Thoſe which are underſtood by 
firſt conſiſts; ſo we (ſay the Pythagorłant) treat- 8 . 
ing of -Phyſick, conſider in an imaginary Way, by relation. In contraties, the corruption of the 
of what things theſe eternal bodies, c rehen- | 
ſible only by reaſon, conſiſt. Thus the Univerle 
conſiſts either of bodies or incorporeals; we can- 
not ſay bodies, for then we muſt aſſign other bo- 
dies whereof they confiſt ; and ſo proceeding to | | | 
infinite, we ſhall remain without a principle. It of contrary Natures. But the relative exiſt toge- 
Teſts therefore to affirm, that intelligible bodies | ther, and periſh together; for right is nothing, 
confiſt of incorporeals, which Epicurus confeſ- | unleſs therg be left; double is nothing, unleſs we 
ſech, ſaying, By coleion of figure, and mag. underſtand the half whereof it is the double: 
nitude, and reſiſtance, and gravity, is underſtood Moreover, in Contraries there is no mean, as be- 
4 Bod . | * i , 
Yet it is not neceſſary, that all corporeals pre- and reſt. But betwixt Relatives there is a mean; 
exiſtent to bodies, be the elements an firſt prin- as betwixt greater and leſſer, the mean is equal: 
ciples of beings. Idea's (according to Plato) betwixt too much and too little, ſufficient ; be- 
are incor Is, pre · exiſtent to bodies, and all | (WIT foo flat and too ſharp, concord, 
generated beings have reference to them; yet Aboye theſe three kinds 
they are not the A of being: for every | Relative, there muſt neceſlarily be ſome ſupreant 
Idea, ſingly taken, is ſaid to be one; when we Genus ;%eyery Genus is before the Species which 
comprehend others with it, they are two, or are under it. 
three, or four. Number therefore is tranſcen- | the Species are taken away alſo, but the removal 
dent to their ſubſtance, by participation Where- of the Species takes not away the Genus, the Spe- 
of, one, two, or more, are predicated of them. | cies depending on the Genus, not the Genus on 
Again, ſolid figures are conceived in the mind | che Species. The tranſtending Genus of thoſe 
before bodies, as having an incorporeal Nature ; | things which are underſtood by themſelves, (ac- 
yet they are not the principles. Superficies pre- cording to the Pyrhagoreans) is the One, as that 
cede them in our imagination, for ſolids conſiſt 
of ſuperficies. But neither are fuperficies- the | 
elements of beings, for they conſiſt of lines; 
lines precede them; numbers | precede lines. all a 
That which conſiſts of three lines, is called a | mits not intenſion am, remiſſion ; of motion in- 
Triangle; that which of four, a Quadrangle. 
Even line it ſelf, fimply taken, is not conceived 


ſickneſs is. the expulſion of nevi, and the in- 


1 


without number: but being carried on from one ble extremity; preternatural ine 
int to another, is conceived in two. As to'| mits intenſion and remiſſion. The ſame of health 
umbers, they all fall under the Monad : for the] and ſickneſs, ſtraightneſs and crookedneſs, The 
Duad is one Duad, the Triad one Triad, and the | Fee conſiſts of exceſs and defect, as their Ge- 
Decad one ſummary of number. nus; great and greater, much and more, high 
This moved P as to ſay, That the prin- and higher, are underſtood by exceſs: little and 
ple of all things is the Monad ;* by participa- | lefs, low and lower, by defect. | | 
n hereof, every- being is termed One; and | Now foraſmuch as Abſolutes, Contraries and 
when we reflect on a being in its identity, we | Relatives, appear to be ſubordinate to other Ge- 
conſider a Monad : but when it receives addition | nus's, (that is, to One, to Equality, and to Ine- 
by alterigy,-It produceth indeterminate Daad, ſo quality, to Exceſs and Detect) let us examine, 
called, in diſtinQion' from the Arithmetical de- whether thoſe Genus's may be rednc'd to others. 
terminate Duads ; by participation whereof all | Equality is reducible to One, for one is equal in 
Duads are | underſtood, ' as Mgnads by the | it ſelf; inequality is either in exceſs or defett; of 
Monad. Thus there are two rinciples of be- unequals, ne exceeds, the other is deficient : 
ins, che firſt Monad, and the indeterminate] Exceſs and defect are reducible to the 5 
YO | 35-1 ng oy minate Duad; or the firſt exceſs and defect is in 
That®theſe are indeed the principles of all | two, in the excedent and the deficient. Thus the 
things, the *Pyrhagoreaire teach variouſly. Of | principles of all things appear in the top above 
beings (aythey)' forme are underſtood by dif- all the reſt, the firſt Monad, and the in etermi- 
ference; others by contrariety: others by rela · nate Duad. 9 of Nen 
tion. By difference, are thoſe whiekrare conſidered a 4 77 1 
—_ att) * | *s 9 . 2 7 
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"PYTHAGORAS. 


() Man is of affinity with the God's, by reaſon 
that he participates ol Hear, wherefore God hath 
a Providential care of us. There is alſo « uapuirn, 


a Fate of all things in general and in particular, 
the cauſe of their adminiſtration. 


. ) Leert. 


8 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


Divination. 


Oraſmuch as by Dæmons and Heroes, all Di- 

vination is convey'd to men, we ſhall here 

add what Pythagoras held and practiſed therein, 

anblichus ſaith, that (a) be henoured Divination 

C4.) Cap. 29. not the leaſt of the Sciences; (b) for what things 


Ay —_ are agreeable to God, cannot be known, unlels a 
I man hear God himſelt, or the Gods, or acquire it 
by divine art. For this reaſon they diligently ſtu- 
died Divination, as being the only interpretation 
of the benevolence of the Gods. It is likewiſe an 
employment moſt ſuitable to thoſe who believe 
there are Gods : but whoever thinks cither, (be- 
lief of the Gods, or Divination) a folly, to him the 
other is ſuch alſo. 8 
Ce) Plat. (c) Pythagoras approved all kinds of Divination, 
ic. except that which is performed by the ſacrifice of li- 
Phil. lib. 4. ving Creatures. 
Ca) Porph. (4) He firſt uſed Divination by Franki ncenſe. (e) 
(e) Laert. This was the only burnt-offer ing by which he 
d vined. 
) Laert. (/) He alſo go Drvination by Cledones, and by 
£ 12 5 avi Biydi, which Cicero confirms, ſaying, that (g) be 


£ 
Ct) Cic, ibid. would —_— be an Augur,and that (b) the Pytha- 
goreans obſerved not only the voices £4 the gods, but 
of men alſo, which they call Omens. Cledones are ob- 
ſer vations of occurrent ſpeeches, collecting from 
what is accidentally ſaid upon ſome other occaſi- 


— "oagag on, the effect of what is ſought : an inſtance where- | 
pag. of ſee in the Epigram of Callimachus upon Pittacis. 
cap. The Interpretation of Dreams, (Porphyri us ſaith) 
he learned of the Hebrews : He communicated it 
alſo to his Diſciples ; for Jamblichus relates, be 
uſed means to procure them quiet ſleeps, withgood 
and prophetick dreams : Out of this reſpect ſome 
conceive it was, that he for bad flatulent and groſs 
meats, for that they obſtruQ the ſerenity Which 
Jamb. to be fantaſtick, but real, (not wap but vrag) as is 


manifeſt from one who told him, that he dreamed 
he had talked with bis father, (who was dead) and 
asked him what it portended; Nothing, (faith he) 
for you did really talk with him; as my ſpeaking 
now to you portends nothing, no more did that. 

He was skilful likewiſe in og Aſtrology, 
if we credit Apuleius, who affirms, the Caldeans 
ſhewed him the Science of the Stars, the number 
the Planets ; their Stations, Revolutions, and the 
various effects of both, in the Nativities of men. 

(d) Vurro relates him skilful in Hydromancy,which 

C4) Angſt. (faith he) came Va Perſia, and was prattiſed by 
Dei. lib. . Numa, and afrerwards by Pythagoras; wherein 
in Hiad. . they uſed blood, and invocation of Demons. Hither 
perhaps alludes Euſtathius, who faith, rhe Pytha- 

goreans offirm,that all braſs doth ſound by ſome divi- 

ner ſpirit, for which reaſon a Tripod of that metal 

ie dedicated to Apollo; and when the Winds are all 

laid, the air calm, and all things elſe quiet, yet the 

ballow braſs caldrons ſeem to quake ; the ſame may 

P74, pig. be the meaning of Pyrhagoraz, when he ſaith, The 


Florid- lib. 2. 


of the Demon incloſed in the braſs; reading (per- 
haps) warwnuuirs, for ſo P/ellus deſcribes a kind 
of Hydromancy practiſed by the Ariane; They 

take a baſon full of water convenient for the Demong 
toglide into the bottom: The baſon of water ſeems 
to make a noiſe as if it breath d,; the water in the 


| baſon in ſubſtance differs nothing from other water, 


but through the virtue infuſedthereinto by charms i 
much more excellent, and made more ready to receive 
a propherick ſpirit. This is a particular Demon, Ter- 
reſtrial.attratled by compoſitions ; as ſoon as he gli. 
deth into the water, he maketh alutle ſound i nurti- 
culate, which denotes his preſence, afterwards the 
water running over. there are certain whiſpers 
heard with ſome prediclion of the future: Thus kind 
of ſpirit ts very wandring, becauſe it is of the So- 
lar order; and this kind of Demons purpoſely ſpeak 
with a low votce, that by reaſon of he indiſtindt ob- 
ſeurtty of the voice, their lies may be leſs ſubject 
to diſcovery. Hitherto P/ellus. - 


— 


I" 


$ ECT; IV: 
Phy/ick. 


Tz E general Heads of Phyſick are theſe, Of 
the World,and of all things in the world,of Hea- 


ven, and of Earth, and of the Natures betwixt them. Jm. ani 


The defect of the fragments concerning theſe we 


ſhall endeavour to ſupply, by adding the Treatiſe 
of Timers the Locrian upon the ſame ſubjedct. 


* 


n 


CHAP. I. 
Principles. 


Sextus Empericus) attributed ſo great 
to Numbers, that they thought them to pe the 
principles and elements of all things. Theſe were 
the diſciples ot Pythagoras : For, ſay they, ſuch as 
treat of Philoſophy aright, imitate thoſe who ſtu- 
dy a Language; they firſt examine words, becauſe 
langvage conſiſts of words; then, becauſe words 


is requiſite thereto. Sych apparitions he held not conſiſt of ſyllables, they firſt conſider ſyllables ; 


and becauſe ſyllables conſiſt of letters, they firſt 
examine letters. Inlike manner, ſay the Pyrhagore- 
ans, Natural Philoſophers, when they make en- 
quiry into the Univerſe, muſt firſt examine into 
what the Univerſe is reſolved. 

Now to affirm, that ſomething apparent to 
ſenſe is the principle of all things, is repugnant 
to Phyſick ; for whatſoever is apparent to ſenſe, 


of | muſt be compounded of things not apparent; 


whereas a Principle is not that which conſiſts of 
any thing, but that of which the thing conſiſts. 
Therefore things apparent cannot be faid to be 
Principles of the Univerſe, but thoſe of which 
things apparent conſiſt, themſelves not being ap- 
parent. 

They who maintain Atomes, or Homoiomeria's 
or bulks, or intelligible bodies, to be the princi- 
ples of all things, were partly in the right, part- 
ly not: As concelving the principles to be unap- 
parent, they are in the right; as holding them 
to be eorporeal, they err. For as intelligible un- 


apparent bodies precede the ſenſible, ſo molt 
incorpo 


Paur R 


ſound which ts made by braſs,ts the voice of the ns. 


HE moſt learned of the Naturaliſts (ſaith 3, 4 
Wer lib. . 
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—FIgcorporeals precede intelligible bodies. The by themſelves, ſubjected by their proper circum- * 
—_— of words: are not words; nor of bodies, ſcription; as, a man, a horſe, a plant, earth, wa- 
bodies: but they muſt either be bodies, or in- | ter, air, fire; each of theſe is conſidered abſo- 
corporeal; therefore they are wholly incofpore- lutely without any, By contrariety, are thoſe 
al. Neither can we fay, that Atomes are*ternal, | Which are conſidered by contrariety of one to the 
and therefore, tho cor poreal, the principles of other; as, good and ill ; juſt, unjuſt ; profitable, 
all things; for firſt, they who aſſert Homoiome- unprofitable; ſacred, profane; pious, impious; 
*xia's, and bulks, and leaſts, and indiviſibles, to | Moving, fixt; and the like, By relation, thoſe 
be elements, conceive their ſubſtance eternal, ſo which are conſidered by relation to others; as 
as in that reſpeQ; Atomes are no more elements right, left 3 upwards, downwards ; double, half. 
than they. Again, tho it were granted, that For right is underſtood by a relative habit to left, 
Atomes were eternal; yet, as they who conceive and left by a relative habit to right; upwards to 
the world to be unbegotten, and eternal, enquire downwards, and downward to upwards ; and ſo 
by an imaginary way, the principles whereof it | of the reſt. Thoſe which are under ſtood by 
firſt conſiſts; ſo we (ſay the Pythagorrant) treat- contrariety, differ from thoſe that are underſtood 
ing of Phylick, conſider in an imaginary way, by relation. In contraries, the corruption of the 
of what things theſe eternal bodies, cqmprehen- | one is the generation of another; as, of health, 
ſible only by reaſon, conſiſt. Thus the Univerſe | ſickneſs, motion, and reſt, The induction of 
conſiſts either of bodies or incorporeals; we can- la is the expulſion of health, and the in- 
not ſay bodies, for then we muſt aſſign other bo- duction of health is the expulſion of ſickneſs; the 
dies whereof they conſiſt ; and ſo proceeding to ſame in grief and joy, good and ill, and all things 
infinite, we ſhall remain without a principle. It of contrary Natures. But the relative exiſt toge- 
Teſts therefore to affirm, that intelligible bodies | ther, and periſh together; for right is nothing, 
conſiſt of incorporeals, which Epicurus confeſ- | unleſs therę be left; double is nothing, unleſs we 
ſeth, ſaying, By collection of figure, and mag- underſtand the half whereof it is the double: 
nitude, and reſiſtance, and gravity, is underſtood Moreover, in Contraries there is no mean, as be- 
2 Body. Ws 5 | tween health and ſickneſs, life and death, motion 
Yet it is not neceſſary, that all corporeals pre- and reſt, But betwixt Relatives there is a mean; 
exiſtent to bodies, be the elements an firſt prin- | as betwixt greater and leſſer, the mean is equal: 
ciples of beings. Idea's (according to ini betwixt too 


much and too little, ſifficient : be- 
are incorporeals, pre-exiftent to bodies, and al] | wIxt too flat and too ſharp, concord. 


generated beings have reference to them; yet] Aboye theſe three kinds, Abſolute, Contrary, 
they are not the principles of being: for every Relative, there mult neceſſarily be ſome ſuprean | 
Idea, ſingly taken, is ſaid to be one; when we | Genus n Genus is before the Species which f 
comprehend others with it, they are two, or | are under it. For if the Genus be taken away, 
three, or four. Number therefore is tranſcen- the Species are taken away alſo; but the removal 
dent to their ſubſtance, by participation where- | of the Species takes not away the Genus, the Spe- 
of, one, two, or more, are predicated of them. | cies depending on the Genns, not the Genus on | 
Again, ſolid figures are conceived in the mind | the Species. The tranſtending Genus of thoſe = 
before bodies, as having an incorporeal Nature ; | things which are underſtood by themſelves, (ac- 10 
yet they are not the principles. Superficies pre. cording to the Pyrhagoreans) is the One; as that 9 
cede them in our imagination, for ſolids confiſt | exiſts and is conſidered abſolutely, ſo they. Of 
of ſuperficies. But neither are fuperficies the | contraries, equal and unequal, holds the place of 
elements of beings, for they conſiſt of lines; | a Genus, for in them is conſidered the nature of 
lines precede them; numbers precede lines, | all Contrarieties; as of reſt in equality, it ad- 
That which conſiſts of three lines, is called a | mits not intenſion am remiſſion ; of motion in- q 
Triangle; that which of four, a Quadrangle. | equality, it admits intenſion and remiſſion. In 51 
Even line it ſelf, fimply taken, is not conceived like manner, natural inequality, it is the inſta- [ 
without number: but being carried on from one | ble extremity ; preternatural inequality, it ad- k 

int to another, is conceived in two. As to'| mits intenſion and remiſſion. The ſame of health 1 
2 they all fall under the Monad : for the and ſickneſs, ſtraightneſs and crookedneſs. The ' 
Duad is one Duad, the Triad one Triad, andthe | relative conſiſts of exceſs and defect, as their Ge- 
Decad one ſummary of number. | 


nus; great and greater, much and more, high f 
This moved oras to ſay, That the prin- | and higher, are underſtood by exceſs: little and 
giple of all things is the Monad; by participa- | leſs, low and lower, by defect. 

n hereof, every being is termed One; and | Now foraſmuch as Abſolutes, Contraries and 
when we reflect on a being in its identity, we | Relatives, appear to be ſubordinate to other Ge- 
conſider a Monad : but when it receives addition | nus's, (that is, to One, to * and to Ine- 
by alterity, it produceth indeterminate Duad, ſo quality, to Exceſs and Defect) let us examine, 
called, in diſtinction from the Arithmetical de- whether thoſe Genus's may be rednc'd to others. 
terminate Duads; by participation whereof all | Equality is reducible to One, for one is equal in 
Duads are underſtood, as Mgnads by the | it ſelf; inequality is either in exceſs or deckt; of 
Monad. Thus there are two principles of be- unequals, One exceeds, the other is deficient: 
Ings, the firſt Monad, and the indeterminate | Exceſs and defect are reducible to the pp 
Duad, A {nate minate Duad ; or the firſt exceſs and defect is in 

Thatꝰ theſe are indeed the principles of all | two, in the excedent and the deficient. Thus the 

things, the -Pyrbagoreans teach varioully. Ot principles of all things appear in the top above 
| beings, (ſay they) ſome are underſtood by dif- all the reſt, the firſt Monad, and the indetermi- 
ference; others by contrariety : others by rela- nate Duad. *. 

tion. By difference, are thoſe whichare conſidered | | 


= 
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(5) Sext. Emp. 
adverſ. Log, 


lib. 1. 
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GORAS 


Of theſe is generated the Arithmetical Monad | 
and Daad, from the firſt Monad, one; from the 
Monad and the indeterminate Duad, two; the 

Dad being not yet conſtituted amongſt Num- 
bers ; neither was here two, before it was taken 
out of the indeterminate Duad, of which, toge- 
ther with the Monad, was produced the Duad 
which is in Numbers. Out of theſe, in the ſame 
manner proceeded the reſt: of the Numbers, one 
continually ſtepping forward, the indeterminate 
Duad generating two, and extending Numbers 
to an infinite multitude. 

Hereupon they affirm, that, in principles, Mo- 
nad hath the nature of the efficient cauſe, Duad 
of p-{Itve matter; and after the ſame manner, as 
they produced Numbers, which conſiſts of them, 
they compoſed the World alſo, and all things in 
it. A Point is correipondent to the Monad , the 
Monad is indivifible, ſo is the Point; the Monad 
is the principle of 
Lines. A Line is correſpondent to the Duad, both 
are conſidered by tranſition. Aline is length with- 
out. breadth, extended betwixt two Points. A Su- 
perficies correſponds to the Triad; beſides length, 
whereby it was a Duad, it receives a third di- 
ſtance, breadth. Again, ſetting down three Points, 
two oppolite, the third at the juncture of the 
lines made by the two, we repreſent a ſuperficies. 
The ſolid figure and the body, as a Pyramid, an- 
ſwer the Tetrad'; if we lay down, as before, 
three points, andYer over them another point, be- 
hold the Pyramidical form ot a ſolid body, which 
bath three dimenſions, length, breadth, thick- 
n r 
Some there are who affirm, that a Body con- 
ſiſts of one point, the point by fluxion makes a 
Line, the Line by fluxion makes a Super ficies, the 
Super ficlies moved to thickneſs makes a Body, 
three ways dimenſurable. This Sect of the Py- 
thagoreans differs from the former; they held, 
that of two principles, the Monad and the Daad 
were made Numbers, of Numbers were nfade 
Points, Lines, Superficies, and Solids; Theſe, 
that all things come from one point, for of it is 
made a line, of the line a ſuperficies, of the ſuper 
ficies a body. 4 | 

Thus are ſolid Bodies *produc'd of Numbers 
precedent to them. Moreover, of them conſiſt 


Solids, Fire, Water, Air, Earth, and in a word, | 
the whole World, which is governed according 


to Harmony, as they affirm again, recurring to 
Numbers, which comprize the 22 that 
conſtitute perfect Harmony. (6) Harmony is a 
ſyſtem conſiſting of three Concord, the Diateſ- 
ſaron, the Diapente, the Diapaſon ; the propor- 
tions of theſe. three Concords are found in the 
firſt four Numbers, one, two, three, four. The 
Diateffaron conſiſts in a ſeſquitertia proportion. 
The D.apaſon in ſeſquialtera, the Diapente in 
duple; four being ſeſquitertius to three, (as con- 
fiſting of three and one third) hath a Diateſſa- 
ron proportion; three being ſeſquialter to two (as 
containing two and its half) a Diapente; four be- 
ing the double of the Monad of two, a Diapaſon. 
The Tetracties affording the analogy. of theſe 
Concords, which make perfect harmony, accor- 
ding to which all things are governed, they ſtil'd 
YE" ©: = | 


Numbers, ſo is the Point of [naturals and artificials. We judge every thing 


kind with numbers, whereof all conſiſts, Hither- 


PART NN 


Moveover, whatſoever is comprehended by 
man, (ſay they) either is a body, or incorporeal; 
but neither ot theſe is comprehended without 
the ndtion of Numbers: a body, having a triple 
dimenſſon, denotes the number three. Beſides, 
of Bodies, fome are by connexion, as Ships, Chains, 
Buildings; others by union, compriz'd under one 
habit, as Plants, Animals; others by aggregati- 
on, as Armies, Herds. All theſe have numbers, as 
conſiſting of plurality. Moreover, of Bodies, ſome 
have ſimple qualities, others multiplicious, as an 
Apple, various colour to the ſight, juice to the 
taſte,; odour to the ſmell; theſe alſo are of the 
nature of numbers. It is the ſame of Incorporeals ; 
Time, an incorporeal, is comprehended by nutn- 
der, years, months, days, and hours. The like 
4 4 2 a Line, a Superficies, as we ſaid al- 
Likewiſe to numbers are correſpondent both 


by 
criteries, which are the meaſures of numbers. it 
we take away number, we take away the Cubit, 
which conſiſts of two half cubits, ſix palms, twen- 
ty four digits; we take away the Buſhel, the Bal- 
lance, and all other criteries, which confiſting of 
plurality, are kinds of number. In a word, there 
is nothing in life without it. All art is a collection 
of comprehenſions, collection implies number; it 
is therefore rightly ſaid, | 


To Number all thi ngs reference have. 


* 


that is, to dijudicative reaſon, which is of the ſame 


to Sextus. | b | 
(e) The ſam of all (as by Alexander in his Suc- 
ceſlions, extracted out of the Pythagoricꝶ Com- 
mentartes) is this a the Monad 7's the principle of all 
things. * From the Monad came the indeterminate 
Duad, as matter ſubjected to the cauſe, Monad; from 
the Mohad and the indeterminate Duad, Numbers; 
from Numbers, Points; from Points, Lines; from 
Lines, Super ſicies; from Super ficies Solide; from 


(e) Lao. 


theſe ſolid Bodies, whoſe Elements are four, Fire, 
Water, Air, Earth; of all whichgranſmutated, and 
totally changed, the World confi 4. 2 
CHAP. II. 
Of the World. = 


| 


| | l 
a) THE World, or comprehenſion of all things, | 
T Pyrhagoras called Kb, from its — Op 
and beauty. | | phyſ. l. 
(5) The World was made by God, (c) in (6) lu. f 
thought, not in time; (d) He gave it a beginning 2. 4 
from fire, and the fifth element: for there are five (c) Stop 
figures of ſolid bodies, which are termed«Mathe- 0 vl. 
matical. Earth was made of a Cube, Fire of a, 6. 
Pyramis, Air of an Octaedre, Water of an Icoſi- 
edre, the Sphere of the Univerſe of a Dodecaedre. 
In theſe Plato followeth Pythagoras. 6 
(e) The World is corruptible in its own nature, Ce) Piu 
for it is ſenſible and corporeal ; but it ſhall never 2. 4. 
be corrupted, by reaſon of the providence and 
preſervation of God: (7) Fate is the cauſe of the 5 
order of the Univerſe, and all Particulars; (g) Ne- (2) lu. in 
ceſſity encompaſſeth the World. 4 1. 25. 


Ihe root and fountain of eternal Nature. 


| gi — (b) The 


( Leer.. 
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| (i) The Pythagoreans affirm, That what is 
(14 t E * Haden is infinite; for ( beyond t he 
0 Plat. flie world there is a Vacuum; into which, and out o 
2.9 which, the world reſpires. a 

() The right ſide of the World is the Eaſt, 
ru: lac. a. „hence motion begins; the left is the Welt. 


11 — — 


— '+Þ 


— 


ene ein | 
Of the Superior or Miherial parts of the World. 


)IY thagoras called Heaven Kbower, as 
9 8 = P : being — n all kinds of animals, and 
| adorned with all kinds of pulchritude. | 
(b) In the fixed 3 reſides the firſt Cauſe; 
l 


() * whatſoever is next him, that they affirm to be beſt, 
and firmly 8 and ordered; that which is 
fartheſt from 


im, the wo There is 4 1 
order obſerved as low as the Moon, but all things 


(e) The air, which is diffuſed about the earth, is 
unmoved and unwholſome, and all things that are 
in it are mortal; but the air which ts above is per- 

petually in motion, and pure, and bealthful ; and all 
| that are in it are immortal, and conſequently divi ne. 
(Hind. in (4) This they call, The Free Ætber, (immedi- 
at. arm. ' ately aboye the Moon:) Ether, as being void of 
Py 313 -*' matter, and an eternal body; Free, as not being 
obnoxious to material diſturbances. Hence it fol- 

loweth, that | 5 

The Sun, Moon, and the reſt of the Stars, ac- 

. cording to Pythagoras, are gods. N 
The Pythagoreans held, that every Star is a 
world in the infinite Ether, which containeth 

Earth, Air, and Ether. This opinion was alſo 

held by the followers of Orpheus, that every ſtar 

„51 world. 5 Soy 8 ' 

(f) The sun is" Spherical, eclipſed by the 
Moons coming under him. : 
(e) The body of the Moon is of a fiery nature; 
ſhe receives her light from the Sun. (þ) The E- 
clipſe of the Moon is a reverberation or obſtru- 
ion from the Antichtbon. 


— 15 2 — a — — — | — | — — POE I PEEIES 7 
13 (b) The World is animatc, iptelligible, ſphe- | TR 85 1 by os 
Len. rical, encloſing the earth in the midſt of it. 8 EG T. I. 


beneath the Moon are moved * For, | rence, or alterity in matter. 
0 


Of the Sublunary parts of the World. 


F ny —_ 2 parts ofthe World; 
the (4) anonymous Pythagorean \ plac*th (HApud Phot. 
firſt the ſphere of Fire, then that of Air, 2 that 1 hs 
of Water; laſt, that of Earth. -  - | 14 1. 
- (b) The bodics of all the Elements are round, &) Plat: plac; by 
except that of Fire, which is conical. 1. 14. 200 ll 
(e) Below the Moon, all things move diſor-.; 
decly ; evil therefore necoſſarlly exiſts: about the GA 
Region of the Earth; that being ſertled loweſt as 
the baſis of the World, the receptacle of the low- 
elt things. | | . 
(4) The Air, which is diffuſed about the Earth, () 1 
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is unmoved and unwholeſom, and all things in 
it are mortal. ip | 

(e) There is generation and corruption ; for 

\ 2. W | mark e) Plut. plac. 
things are produced by alteration, mutation, and 2 cap. * 
reſolution of the Elements. Motion is 2 diffe- 


2 4 de _ 
- $ - — 0 
— 
0 — 


Y la the world there is equally propor- 
tioned ligbt and darkneſs, and heat and cold, 
and iccity and humidity; which when they are 
exuberant, the exceſs of heat cauſeth Sommer; 
of cold, Winter: when they are equal, then are 
the beſt ſeaſons of the year; whereof that which 
is growing up is the Spring, healthful ; that 
which is decaying is Autumn, whhealthful. Even 
of the day, the morning is growing up, the 
* decaying, and therefore more unwhole- 
ome. , e 


(f) Laert. 


1 


CHAP. V. 
Of Living and Animate Creatires. 


(a) T Here penetrates a beam from the Sun. | 

| a through the iber, which # cold and d WY "my 
(they call the. Air cold iber, and the Sun and bu- 

midity groſs fiber) this beam penetrates to the 

Abyſs, and thereby all things vivificate; all things 

live in as much as they participate of heat; (where- 


*  ( The Pythagoreans affirm, that the Moon 


ted as out earth; but the creatures are larger and 
fairer, exceeding us in bigneſs fifteen times, nei- 
ther have they any excrements; and their day is 
ſo much longer. 25 
(D Some of the Pythagoreans affirm, that a 
Meteor, x, 6, Comet is one of the Planets, but appears not in hea- 
ven but after a long time, and is near the Sun, as it 
happens alſo to Mercury; for, becauſe it recedes but 
little from the Sun, often when it ſhould appear it 
i hid, ſo as it appears not but after a long time. 
Or, as (/) Plitarch expreſſeth it, A Comet is one 
of thoſe ſtars which are not always apparent, but 
riſe after a certarn period. (m) Others hold, that 
it is the reflection of our ſight on the Sun, like 
images in glaſſes. 
(1) liam, © (#) The Rain-bow he aſſerted to be the ſplen- 
. 4. 2 dor of the Sun. 88 


(1) Pur. 
(m) Flut. 


ſeems earthly, becauſe ſhe is round- about inhabi- 


fore even plants are &a, living Creatures) hut all 
things baue not ſoul; the ſoul is a portion of . 
ther of heat and cold, for it, participates of cold 
iber; the ſoul differeth from life. She is im- 
mortal, becauſe that from which ſhe is taken is in- 
mortal. Thus Alexander in his Succeſſions, out of 
the Commentaries of the Pythagoreans. 
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CHAP. VI 


Of the Generation of Animate Creatures. 


(a Nimate Creatures aregenerated of one ano- | 
A ther by ſeed, (but of earth — 9 beeps nr 

generated.) Sced 4s a diſtillation from the Brain, 

Lof the foam of the molt uſeful part of the blood, 

che ſuperfinity of the Aliment, as blood and mar- 

row] wh:ch being injeted a wines, purulent mat- 

ter, and moi ſture, and blood, iſſue from the Brain. 

whereof Fleſh, Nerves, and Bones, and Hair, and 

'the whole Body conſiſts : [the power ot Seed is in- 

corporeal as the motive mind; but the effuſed 


matter corporeal.] From the vapour comes the — N 
an 


— 


2 


. — — — — 


496 


——— 


and ſenſe, it is firſt 2 and coagulated in 
40 days : ang being perfetted according to harmont- 
the Infant'ſs t ferth, hauung all proportions of 
life ; of which e [ ih t 

porticur f hurmony) it conſiſts; all things happen- 
ng o it at certuta times. Thus Alexander, out ot 
the By thagorick commentat ies; the proportions 

E. Cap. 11. Ce OKIHUS'; thus. 8 A 
: .:  Pythagoras ſuid, that generally there are two 
Finds of births, one leſſer, of 7 months; which 
3 = after the obn- 


comes into the world the. 207 
ception : the other greater, of 10 months; which 
is- brought forth in the 27 day. The firſt and 

.lefler is chieliy contained in the number 6: For 

that whichits N of the Seed, (as he ſaith) 

. * » the 6 firſtdags,. . a Milky ſubſtance; the next 8 

days, Bloody; which 8 with the 6 make the firſt 

concord, Diageliaron : The third degree is of 9 

days; in which time it is made fleſh; theſe to 

the firſt 6 are in ſeſquialtera proportion, and 

make the ſecond concord, Diapente: then fol- 

low 12 days more in which the body is fully form- 

ed; theſe to the ſame 6 conſiſt in duple propos. 

tion, and make the Diateſſaron concord: Theſe 

four numbers, 6, 8, 9, 12. added together make 

35 days; nor without reaſon is the number 6 the 

foundation of generation, for the Greeks call it 

mee, we perfelt; becauſe its three parts, and 

+ and æ (that is, A, 2, and 3.) perlect it; now 

as the beginnings of the Seed, and that Milky 

foundation of conception, is firſt compleated by 

this number; ſo this beginning of the Mag now 

formed, and as it were another foundation of 

maturity, which is of 35 days, being multiplied 

by 6, makes 220 days, in which this maturity is 
fulfilled. g 

The other (greater) birth, is contained in 

the greater number 7. And as the beginning of 

the former is in 6 days, after which the feed is con- 

verted into blood; ſo that of this is in 7. And 

as there the members of the Infant are formed; 

ſo here in (about) 40. Fheſe 40 days being 

multiplied by the fixſt 7, make 280 days, that is, 

40 weeks: but foraſmuch as the birth happens 

on the firſt day of the laſt week, 6 days are ſub- 

{tracted, and the 274th obſerved. - 


Ce) van de (c) He held that Mankind had ever been; and 


re tuſt. lib. 2. neuer had beginning. 

cap. 1. Cen- J 

for de die nat. — . 3 
1 CHA P. VII. 


* . 


The Soul, its parts, and firſt of the irrational part. 


eel ds (@ HE power of number being reateſt in 
_ 4 Ln: Py . 


cal proportions in 7, 9 or 10 nonibs (at the fartheſt) 
be pro- 


) De die na- themſclves are morecexattly deliver d by (639 
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but they act not according to reaſor, becauſe of 
the ill Temperament of the body, and want of 
ſpeech; as in Apes and Dogs, Ae e 33 Fu, 

* getdve Hr They talk, but cannot ſpeat. 
I be. beginning of the ul, is from the heat 
jot the brain, that part which is in the heart is 
5 but egwes and ys are in the Brain. The ſen- 


ſes are diſtiſlations from theſe, the rational part 
immortal, the reſt mortal. The ſoul is nou- 
riſhed by diood, and the faculties of ſout are 
ſpirits. | Both the foul and; her faculties are 
inviſible, for ther is inviſible ; The fetters of 
the ſoul are Veins, Arteries, and Nerves; but 
when ſhe is ſtrong, and compoſed within her ſelf, 
* x 1 and 3 7 + 
(8) Every ſenſe is derived from its proper Ele- 
ment; fight from ther, hoe from Air, O 
pelldg from F ire, taſte from Water, touch from 
e * 4 | 
Senſe.jn. general, and particularly Sight, is a 
vapour very hot; and for this reaſon we are ſaid 
to ſee through air, and throngh water, for the 
heat pierceth the cold; for, it that which is in 
the eyes. were a cold yapour, it would fight with 
the Air, which is like it, (hot.) In ſome places 
he calleth the eyes the gates of the Sun; the 
ſame he determined concerning Hearing, and the 
7 5819 Senſes. [NE 5 
(i) Sight is the judge ours. Co- 
lour they call the ſuperſicies of a boat The 0 Pla, 
kinds of Colour are Black, White, Red, Pale ; 1: 13. 
or, as the anonymous writer delivers the opini- r 4%: 
on of Pythagoras) Ten, Black, White, an the Flaps dis 
reſt between them, Yellow, Tawney, Pale, Red, 
Blew, Green, Bright, Grey. (*7) The diffe-. 1) Pu, 
rences of Colours are derived from mixtions of 
the Elements, and in living Creatures from 
variety of place, and of Air. 
| 839 The image in a mirrour is made by re- 
tection of the ſight, which being extended to the © 
* braſs,'and meeting with a thick ſmooth body, by Of which 
a A way age Teen 1 _ ſelf; js _ — Ancien 
e hand is ſtretch'd for again t Made their 
back to the ſhoulder. — un dees em 


ö 


| 


bo. 
pu 


Wen =o : Callim. Im 
*) Hearing, is the judge of Voice, ſharp 
and flat. (o) Voice is incorporeal; for not air, G 


; | 
but the figure and ſuperficies of air, by a ſtroke rn 
becomes voice; but no ſuperficies is a body. And + 2 
tho' it followeth the motion of the body, yet it 

ſelf hath no body; as when a rod is bent, the 


. ſuffers nothing, the matter only is 
nt. 


U Smelling judgeth of Odors, good and ill, 
and the ſix between them, putrid, humid, liquid, 
vaporate. : | wig 5 

Taſte judgeth of ſavors, Sweet, Bitter, and the 
five between them, for they are in all ſeven, 


(p) Anon, nit 


N 8 thagoras defined the Soul, | Sweet, Bitter, Sharp, Acid, Freſh, Salt, Hot. 

(6) Plat. 1 (by A ſelf-moving Number. Touchiag judgeth many-things, Heavy, Light, 

4 2 N : 2 Ot Pythagoreans ſome affirm, that| and thoſe that are between them; Hot, Cold, 

> ** the Soul is the motes in the Air; others, that it] and thoſe that are between them; Hard, Soft, 

is that which moves thoſe motes. and thoſe that are between them; Dry, Moiſt, 

(5% Plat. plac. | (d) The ſoul is moſt generally divided into] and thoſe that are between them. The other 

4.4 two parts, rational, and irrational, but more e- four Senſes are ſeated in the head only, and con- 
ſpecially into three; for the irrational they di-j fined to their proper Organs; but Foucking is 

v Leert. vide into iraſcible and deſideratiye. * Theſe | diffuſed through the head, and the whole body, 
are termed. vis, vg, fv. Nos and dee are in] and is common to every ſenſe; but exhibits its 
other living Creatures, er only in man. [Ter}| judgment moſt manifeſtly by the hands. 

(%) Put: plac. | (e) The foul of all. Animate Creatures are ra- . pin 


20. 


3 


* 


0 tional, even of thoſe which we term irrational, | 


CHAP. 


"PTYTHAGORAS 307 


| then; but the moſl known are theſe : Firſt, be aid, 
CHAT: - . that the Soul is immortal; then, that it adn a 


333 other kinds of living creatures. [Or, as Laerti 
Of the Rational Part of the Soul, the Mind. | exprefleth it, He firſt aſſerted, That the ſoul ef 
N Pythagoras his Definition of the Soul, 4 


ing through the circle of Neceſſy, lives at ſeveral 

ö times in different living creatures.) Moreover, that 

ſelf-moving Number, (a) Plutarch faith, he | after ſome periods, the ſame things that are now ge- 

takes Number for Mind. ( b) The Mind, „de, is | erated, are generated again, and that nothing 18 

ptyſ. induced into the Soul, ab extrinſeco, from with- | /imply New; and that we ought to eſteem all animate 
out, (c) by divine participation, Ig weipg, 

(4) delibated of the Univerſal Divine Mind. tor 


creatures to be of the ſame kind with ws. The/e Do- 

arines Py thagoras Jl eems to have brought firſt into 
cl. de (e) there is a Soul intent and commeant through 
el. the whole Nature of things, from which our 


Greece. (b) Diodorus Siculus affirms, he learn'd (b) Cited by 

„ them of the AÆgyptiant : (c They were the ed mh Eaſe prepar 
0%) Cic. nat. Souls are pluckd. (/) She is immortal, becauſe 
1857 1. that, from which ſhe is taken, is immortal; 


22 that the Soul of man is immortal, and the Nang. 10. 
0 
* yet not a God, but the work of the eternal | an 


9 periſh: ng, it always paſſet h into another Bo dy * Herʒdot. 
5 when it bath run through all things terreſtri- 

00 Civ. Tſe, God. Thus (g) Pythagoras exceedingly confirm- 

gf. 1. ed the Opinion of his Maſter Pherecides, who 


al, marine, volatile, it again entreth into ſome ge- 
firſt tavght, that the Souly of Men are ſempiter- 


Dn ths. a ao. i 4 R 


ParT IX. 


(9c phil, 
(1 818. 


nerated humane body. Which circuition is com- 
pleated in three thouſand years. This Opinion 
(adds L of the Greeks have uſurped 
as their own, ſome more ancient, others later 
whoſe Names knowingly I omit. ; 

Pythagoras,(ſfaith Theodoret) Plato, Plotizus.and 
the reſt of that Set, acknowledging Souls to be 
immortal, aſſerted, That they are præexiſtent to 
Bodies ; that there is an innumerable company of 
Souls; chat thoſe which tranſgreſs, are ſent down 
into bodies, ſo as being purify'd by ſuch Diſcipline 
they may return to their own place. That thoſe 
which, whilſt they are in bodies, lead a wicked 
life, are ſent down farther into irrational creatures 
hereby to receive puniſhment, and right expiation; 
the angry and malicious into Serpents, the rave- 
nous into Wolves, the audacious into Lions, the 
To Fo _ = the like. | 

e)Upon this ground (as ſome conceive) it «vi 

that he forbad to eat Fleſh: for, (f) 2 auch 7 Padh. oe 
to eſteem all animal creatures to be of the ſame Ati nd cit. 
with us, and (g) to haue common right with us and (H) Laert 
(b) to be allied ina manner) 10 us. Whence a Bean (b) amb, 
is by Horace ſtiled, cagnata Pythagere, becauſe he 
torbad it to be eaten upon the ſame grounds; 


() Our Souls (ſaid he) conſiſt of a Tetrad, 
Mind, Science, Opinion, Senſe: from which pro- 
ceeds all Art and Science, and by which we our } 
ſelves are Rational. Tl mind therefore is a 
Monad, for the mind conſidereth according to 
a Monad. As for Example; There are many 
men; theſe one by one are incomprehenli- 
ble by Senſe, and innumerable, but we under- 

ſtand this, one Man, to which none hath Re- 
ſemblance; and we underſtand one Horſe, for 
the Particulars are innumerable. Thus every 
Genus and Species is according to Monad, 
wherefore to every one in particular they ap- 

ly this Definition, A Rational Creature, or, A. 

eighing Creature, Hence is the mind a Monad, 
whereby we underſtand theſe things. The in- 
determinate Duad is Science : for all demonſtra- 
tion, and all belief of Science, and likewiſe all 
Syllogiſm from ſome things granted, inferrs that 
which is doubted, and eaſily demonſtrateth ano- 
ther thing, the comprehenſion whereof is Science, 
therefore it is as the Duad. Opinion is juſtly a 
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apud (2) 


Triad, being of many, Triad implies a multi- 
tude, as, Thrice happy Greeks— The reſt of the 
Text is wanting. 
The Pythagoreans aſſert Eight Organs of 
Knowledge, Senſe, Phantaſie, Art, Opinion, Pru- 
dence, Science, Wiſdom, Mind. Of theſe, we 
have common with Divine Natures, Art, Pru- 
dence, Science, Mind; with Beaſts, Senſe 
and Phantaſie; only Opinion is proper to us. Ser/e, 
zs a deceitful knowledge through the Body; Phan- 


- , Taſte, a motion in the Soul; Art, a Habit of opera- 


ting with Reaſon. We add, with Reægſon, for a 
ex alſo operates, but without Reaſon. Pra- 
dence, is a habit elective of that which is right in 
things to be done; Science, is a habit of thoſe things 
which are always the ſame, and in the ſame man- 
ner; Wiſdom, a knowledge of the firſt cauſe; 
Mind, the principle and fountain of all good 
things. | | 


— — —— — 8 —_—_— 


HAF. Ix. 
Of the Tranſmigration of the Soul. 


\ 
Hat he delivered to his Auditors (faith) (a 
V Porphyrius) zone can certainly affirm, for 
There was agreat and ftrilt ſilence obſerved amongſt 


particularly of himſelf, (J) 


(Y for that Mem and 


putre faction. 
This Aſſertion he defended by many inſtances, 


[ Heraclides relat 
that he ſaid, he had been in former times t chalides | 


efteemed the Son of Mercury, [(m) a powertu 


ful, the other pleaſant; ſo that, like Democritus and 
Heraclitus, he bewailed and derided the inſtability 
of life, and was ſaid to die and live from day to 
day] and that Mercury bad him requeſt whatſoever 
he would, Immortality only excepied. That he deſi- 
red, that he might preſerve the remembrance of all 
all ions, alive and dead: whereupon he remembred 
all things whilſt he lived, and after death retained 
the ſame memory. That afterwards he came to be 
Euphorbus, and was flain by Menelaus. Now Eu- 
phorbus ſaid, that he had been in former times . 
thalides, and that he had received this gift from Mer- 
cury, to know the Migration of the Soul, as it paſt 
from one Body to another, and into what Plants and 


Animals it migrated,and what things his Soul ſuffer= 


ed after death, and what other Souls ſuffered Eu- 
phorbus dying, his ſoul paſſed into 2.— timus, who 
deſiring toprofeſs who be was, went tothe Branchi- 
dæ, and coming into the Temple of Apollo. ſhewed the 
ſpield whichMenelavs had hung up there, Lbut (n Por- 


| phyrins and (o) Jamblicbus affirin, it was dedicated 2 
age- 


Beans aroſe out of the ſame ( Papb. 


- ö 10. (m) Tretz. | 
rator, who wrote two Treatiſes, the one mourn. Chil. 249. 


—— 
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together with other Trojan ſpoils) to Argive uno 
in her Temple at Mycenz) for be ſaid, That at his 
return from Troy, he had dedicated that Shield to 
Apollo, it being then old, and nothing remaining 
but the Ivory ſtock. As ſoon as Hermotimus died, 
be became Pyrrhus, a Hſberman of Delus; and a- 
gain remembred all things, how he had been firſt 
thalides, then Euphorbus , then Hermotimus, 
and laftly Pyrrhus. When Pyrrhus died be became 


Pythagoras, and remembred all that we baue ſaid. out of the body, it goes to the Soul of the world, * 7: 
Others relate, that he ſaid, he had been, firſt, Eu- | which is of the ſame kind. 1 
phorbus; ſecondiy, thalides; thirdly, Hermoti-| (e) When the goeth out upon the earth, ſhe (c Lar, 
mus; fourthly, Ban and laſtly, Pythagoras. walketh in the air like a body. Mercury is the 
(p) Aell. 4. 11. (p) Clearehis and Dicearchus, that he had been keeper of ſouls, and for that reaſon is called 11%½%- 
firſt Euphorbus; then Pyrander; then Calliclea ;| de, and Nun , and xd, becauſe he brings 
(e)P ph. Jam. then a beautiful Curtezan, named Alce. (q) For ſouls out of bodies in the Earth and the Sea; of 
Cap. 14- this reaſon, of all Homer's Verſes, he did eſpecial-| which, thoſe that are pure, he leadeth into an 
ly praiſe theſe, and ſet them to the Harp, andoften| high place; the impure come not to them, nor 
repeat them as his own Epicedium. to one another, but are bound by the Furies in 
indifloluble chains. | 
As by ſome hand, a tender Olive ſet (4) The Pythagoreans affirmed, that the ſou!s of (4) Flu. qu. 
In a lone place, near a ſmooth Rivolet. the dead neither caſt a ſhadow, nor wink ; for that Nc. 
Fair ſhe ſhoots up, and, fann'd on every fide | it is the Sun which cauſeth the ſhadow. But he 
By amorous winds, diſplays her blooming pride; who enters there, is by the law of the place de- 
Until ſome churliſh unexpected guſt prived of the Sun's light which they ſignifie in that 
Plows up her root, and buries her in duſt. ſpeech. | | 
90 by Alcides {lain Euphorbus lay, (e) P yt hagoras held, that Earthquakes proceed e) Alia u. 
Stretch'd on the ground, his Arms the Vw from no other cauſe, but the meeting of the dead. +26, 
E . 
(r) Lib. 15. Hence in his perſon, (r) Ovid. 88 SECT. V. 
ee, 17) 0 you, whom horrors ofcold death affrght, OR. 
Mir. Sandys. Why fear you Styx ? vain names, and endleſs night, O Phyſick we ſhall annex, as its immediate 
| The dreams of Poets, and feign'd miſeries conſequent, Medicine. Apuleias affirms, that 
Of forged Hell? Whether laſt flames ſurprize, Pythagoras learnt the Remedies and Cures of Diſ- 
Or age devours your bodies, they not grieve, eaſes of the Chaldeans. Laertius, that he 
Nor ſufter pains. Our fouls for ever live : neglected not Medicine. (a) /£/:an, that he ftudi- ( Va. lit 
Yer evermore their ancient houſes leave ed it accurately. Jamblichus, that the Pyr hagoreans . 22 
To live in new, which them, as gueſts receive, eſteem it not the leaſt of the Sciences. Laſtly, 
In Trojan Wars, I (I remember well) (b) Diogenes relates of Pythagoras, that whenſoever (6) Pujh. 
Eupborbus was, Panthers ſon, and fell his friends fell into any indiſpoſition of body, he 
By Menelaus Lance: my ſhield again cured them. 
At Argos late I ſaw in 7#n0's fane. (c) Health Pythagoras defined, The conſiſtence () Lan. 
All alter, nothing finally decays : of a form. Sickneſs, Ihe violation of it. 
Hither and thither {till the ſpirit ſtrays, | | 
Gueſt to all bodies, out of beaſts it flies wh Im 70 
To men, from men to beaſts, and never dies. 9 of © Sq 
As pliant wax each new impreſſion takes, 
Fixt to no form, but ftill the old forſakes, Diæteticł. 
25 is the ſame ** ſouls the ſame abide, - 2 , S | _ 
hough various ſpecies their reception hide. (a Medicine, the Pythagoreans chiefly appli- (a) Jm. af 
Then left thy greedy belly ſhould deſtroy 'O ed themſelves 4, the Piererich 2 2. 2 * 
(1 prophefie) depreſſed piety, | [were moſt exact in that; andendeavoured firſt to- 
Forbear texpulſe thy kindreds Ghoſts with food | underſtand the proportion, not only of labour, hut like- 
By death procur'd, nor nouriſh blood with blood. | toi /e of food and reft. Then concerning the dreſſing 
5 8 of ſuch meats, they were almoſt the firſt who en- 
'r) Porph. p. Neither did he inftance himſelf only, but (t)] deavoured to comment and to define. > 
oy Jaun cap. put many others alſo in mind of the accidents of (b) Foraſmuch as Diet doth much conduce to good ( 107 
8 their former life, how they had lived, before their Inſtitution, being wholeſom and regular. Let us ex- a 
ſouls were confined the ſecond time to the body. amine what he decreed therein. Of meats, be abſo- 
(a) Paz. 31. This he did (adds (u) rphbyrius) to thoſe, whoſe P11 diſallowed ſuch as are flatulent, and diſorder 
(x) Jamb.cap. ſouls were rightly purifid;, ſuch was (x) Millias of | tbe body; on the contrary, he approved and command- 
-8. pig. 182. Crotona, Whom he cauſed to call to memory, that] ed thoſe which confirm and unite the conſtitution; 
” s Loa he had been Midas ſon of Gordiass Whereupor | whence he judged Millets to be a convenient food. 
M.illias wert 10 Epire, zo perform ſome Funeral But he alſo wholly forbad ſuch meats.as are not 
rites, as be appointed, uſed by the gods, becauſe they ſeparate us from the 
correſpondence which we have with them. - 
Likewiſe be adviſed to abſtain from ſuch meats 
as are eſteemed ſacred, which deſerve a reſpeft, and 
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CHAT. X. 
The ſeparate life of the Soul. 


HE Soul hath a twofold life, Separate, ( Si t 
and in the Body; her faculties are other- . 
wiſe in ani ma, otherwiſe in ani mali. 


(b) The Soul is incorruptible; for when it goes () Pl N. 


are nothing convenient for the ordinary uſe of 5 — 
| at- 


mh, cap 
g. 14's 


Jun. 
14 
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PYTHAGORAS, 
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gotiſts. 


cap. 


IN fo. 


8 Para}, 
g 2. 
o 2. 
"9 alſo 
i Laer. 


[ Lace: 
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I bat ſoe wer Meats ob Hructed Divination, or were | 


prejudicial to the purity and ſanttity of the mind, or 
ro Temperance, and habitual Virtue, be adviſed to 


un : As alſo thoſe wbich are contrary to Purity, and 


defile the Imaginations which occur in ſleep, and the 
other Purities of the Soul, be rejected and avoided. 
Theſe Rules concerning Diet be preſcribed generally 


eThe Py- to (e. all perſons, but more particularly to Phileſo- 
thagorilts. hert; (d), who are moſt addicted to contemplation of 
4 The = the ſublimeſt things. 


* . 
cbogoklor us meats as were unlaufil to be eaten, not per mit- 


He demied at once all ſuperfin- 


ting them at any time to feed on that which bad life, 
or to drink Id ine, or to ſacrifice, to the Gods any living 
creature, or burt any of them 5 but commanded with 
all exattne(s, to preſerve the juſt ice which belongs even 
to them. 
from the ji:ſh of living creatures, an i worſhipping un- 
bloody Altars, and both taking care; that others ſhuuld 
nor put tame beaſts to death, and himſelf making the 
favage tame, and moderativg and inſtituting them 
both by words and actions; but by no means would 
preniſh or kill them. N 

He likewiſe commanded civil Law-givers to ab- 
ftain from the fleſh of living creatures, becauſe it be- 
kheveth them who would make uſe of the heighth of ju- 
ice, no way to in jure living creatures, which are of 
£ffmity with mw. For bow can they perſwade other 
men to do juſt things, who themſelves are tranſported 
by Avaricę to feed on living creatures, which are of 
Fnity with ue, allyed, in a manner, to ut, through 
the community of life, conſiſt ing of the temperament 
end commiſtion of the ſame Elements. | 

But 10 (e) others, he life was not extraordina- 
j pure, and ſacred, and Philoſophical, be preſcribed 
a certain time for Abſtinence. To thoſe he decreed, 
That thty ſhould not eat the Heart: That they 
ſhould not eat the Brain. And theſe are prohibited 
to all Pythagoreans ; for they are leaders, and, as 
it were, ſeats and houſes of wiſdom and life. But 
theſe were conſecrated by the nature of the divine 
word, 

In like manner he prohibited Mallows, as be- 
ing the firſt Meſſenger and Interpreter of Cele5t1al 
Alſidd iuns, and (as I may ſay ) Compaſſions towards 
men. 

Likewiſe he commanded to abſtain from the Me- 
lanure, | a fiſh ſo called from the blackneſs of its 
Tail] becauſe it f peculiar to the Terreſtrial Dei- 
ties. . 

G He forbad alſo the Erytbrine, for the like Rea- 
ons. | 

Alſo to abſtain from Beans, for many Reaſons, di- 
Vine and natural, referring to the Soul. 

F) The Pythagoreans at Dinner uſed Bread 
and Honey. Wine they drank not ( betwixt 
Meals.) At Supper, Wine, and Maza, and 
Bread, and Broth, and Herbs, both raw and 
boiled. They likewiſe ſet before them the 
Fleſh of Sacrificed Beaſts. They ſeldome eat 
Broths of Fiſh, becauſe ſome of them are in 
{ome reſpects very hurtful , likewiſe (ſeldom ) 


the Fleſh of ſuch Creatures as uſe not to hurt 


Mankind, 

(g] As concerning the Ditt of Pythagoras him- 
ſelf, bis Dinner conſiſted (hb ef Honey-Combs, or 
Honey, bis Supper of Bread made of Millet, and 
(i) his Opſonium] of boil'd or raw Sallads, very 
ſeldom of the fiſh of ſacrificed Victims, and that not 
promiſcuouſly of every part, ( and ſeldom of 


Sea- fiſh. | 


In ths mazner he lived himſelf, abſtaining 


the moſt part ſuch meats as expelled hunger and tbirſi. 


For the expelling of hunger, he made a compoſition of 


the ſerd of Poppy, and Seſam', and the in uf the 
Sea- Onyon well waſl'd, till it be quite drain'd of the 
eutward juice ; of the Flowers of the Daffidil, and 
the leaves of Malluun, of Paſt of Barley and Pes: 
of all which taking an equal weight, and cloppirg 
them ſmall, he made up into a Maſſe, with Hymettian 
Honey. Again ſt thirſt, be too of the ſeeds of Cone 


cumbers, and the fulleſt dried Raiſins, takirg cut the 


kernels, and the Flower of Coriander, and the ſeeds 
of Mallews', and Purſelain , and ſcraped Cheeſe, 
Meal and Cream; theſe be made up with wild Honey. 
This Diet, he ſaid, was taught to Hercules, by 
Ceres, when be was ſent into the Lybian deſarts. 


— 


— 


CHAP. II. 
Theraputick, 


1 Theraputick part P&ythaporas practiſed 
by Cataplaſms , Charms, and. Muſick. 

629 The Pythagorcans ( {aith Jamblicus ) 
treated chiefly of Cataplaſms ; but Pot tuns they leſs 
eſt ee med. And of thoſe they uſed only ſuch as were 
proper againſt Ulcerations ; but Inciſion, and Caute- 
riſing they abſolutely diſallow'd. 

Magical Herbs, ſaith (h) Pliny, were fiſt ce- 
lelrated in our part of the world by Pythagoras, 
following the Magi. (e) He firſt wrote a Treatiſe 
of their Virtues, aſſgning the Inwention. and Ori- 
ginal to Apollo and Fſculapius, Immortal Gods. 

(4) By Coriaceſia, and Callicia, Pythagoras 
affirms, that water will be turned into ice, the men- 
tion whereof I find not, ſaith Pliny, in others, nor in 


him, any more concerning them. | 


— 


(e) He likewiſe ſpeaks of Menais, which be alſo e Plin loc. 


a Cap. 


b Lib. 


c Plin. 25. 


. 


57. 


calls by another name, Corinthas; the juice whereof cit. 


boiled in aer, he ſaith, immediately cures the bi- 


ting of Serpents, fomenting the part therewith, The 
ſame juice being ſpilt upon the Graſs, they who tread 
upon it, or are beſprinkled therewith, die irrecovera- 
bly a ftrange Nature of Poyſon,” except againſt Foy- 
on. | 

(f ) There i an Herb called Aproxis, by the ſame 
Pythagoras, the Root whereof takes fire at diſtance, 
as Naptha, of which, ſaith Pliny, we had ſpoken 
in the wonders of the Earth." "The [ame Phythagoras 
relates, That if any Diſeaſe ſhall happen to men 
when ebe Aproxis & in its Flower, although they be 
cured, yet ſhall they conſtantly hawe ſome grudging 
thereof as often as it blows: and Wheat, and Hem- 
lock, and Violet, have the ſame quality, I am not 


ignorant, adds Pliny, that this Book * by (ome. 


aſcribed to Cleemporus, the Phyſician ; but perti- 


f Plin, loc. 


cit. 


vous Fame, and Antiquity, wvindicate it to Py- 
7 | | 


thagoras. | 

(g) Pythagoras the Philoſopher rote alſo one Vo- 
ume concerning the Sea- Orgon, collecting the Me: 
cinal properties thereof, Which Pliny profeſſeth to 
have taken from him, /b. 20. And (again, 
he ſaith, Pzthageras affirms, that a Sea- Onyon, hung 
over the Threſhold of the Gate, hinders all ill Miedli- 
caments from entring the beuſe. 


Likewiſe, Coleworts (as (i) Pliny relates) wore Lib. 20. 


ww IYS 
* 


E Lib. 


much commended by Pythagoras. He adds; +) that © 9. 


conserning the white kind of the Erivgo, (by ihe Ro: 


Gg 8 mans 


— 


(1) When he deſioned to go into the private places ] Porph. 
of the Geds, and to ſtay there a while, he uſed fer pag. 23. 


d Pliu. 24. 


pPlin. 19, 


& Lib. 22. 
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mans call d, Centum-capita) there are many va- 
nities delivered, not only by the Magi, but by the 

. Pythagoreans. 
Beſides the Pharmaceutick , Pythagoras practi- 

ſed two other ways of cure, one by Muſick, the 
other by Charm. Of the firſt we have already 
ſpoken. OF the ſecond, thus (1) Jamblicbus: 
Ther? xs alſo a way without the ſinging of birds, by 
which they expell d ſome paſſions, and ſickneſſes, ( as 
they ſay) indeed by Incantation, whence it ſeems Was 
derived the word (modi, The way of cure by Charm, 
ſaith () the Greek Etymologiſt, 2 of ancient 
uſe; whence Homer: | 


— And ſtaid the black blood by a Charm. 


[ Cap. 


n In du 
vid, 


And Pindar, ſpeaking of ſculapius, 4ugimvy, with 
ſoft Charms, 
That Py:hagoras made uſe of Epodes, is alſo af- 


 PYTHAGORAS. 


ö 


| 


u 
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firmed by (n) Porphyrim. He allayed, ſaith he » bag. 
the paſſions of the Soul and Body by Rythms, and Ver- 

ſes, and Epodes. And Diogenes, cited by the ſame 
Porphyrins, if bis Friends fell into any indiſpoſition of 
body, be healed them; if they were troubled in 
mind, he aſſwaged their Grief, as we ſaid, part- 
ly by Charms and Magick Verſes, partly by 
Muſick. For he had ſome Verſes proper to the 
cure of the indiſpoſitions of the Body, by ſing- 
ing which, he reſtored the ſick to their former 
health: He had other Verſes that procured for- 
getfulneſs of grief, aſſwaged anger, and ſup- 
preſſed inordinate deſires. 

Of theſe Charms we find an inſtance preſery'd 
by (e) Pliny, who preſcribes, as an Invention of . Lib. 3 
Pythagoras, which ſeldom fails againſt Lame- 4. 
neſs, or Blindneſs, or the like Accidents, to apply 
to the part; if on the right ſide, an uneven number 
of Vowels of impoſitive words; if on the left, an even. 


— 


The Doctrine of PVYVT HA GOR A8. 


MAR 
Pythagoras his Symbolical way of Teaching. 


YTHAGORAS bad a twofold- 
manner of teaching : whatſcever be 
communicated to his Auditors, was de- 
livered, either plainly or ſymbollically. 

Hitherto of the plain way. We come now to 
the other, the ſymbolical. , 
() He uſed by ſhort ſentences to vaticinate an in- 


a Perpb. ( a) 
Pag 


Janb. 


Cap. 89. finite multipliciom fignification to bis Diſciples , after | 


pig. 146. 4 [ymbolical manner: no ot herurſe than Apollo by 
ſhort Anſwers exhibits many imperceptible ſentences; 
and Nature ber ſelf, by ſmall ſeeds, moſt difficuls 
effects, Of this kind u, 


half, is the whole's beginning. 


an Apothegm of Pythagoras himſelf. Neither in 
tbat Hemiſtick ouly, but in others of the ſame kind, 
ihe moſt. divine Pythagoras wrapped up ſparks of 
truth, fer ſuch as could enkindk them, in a ſhort way 
of ſpeech treaſuring up concealed a moſt copious pro- 
Auction of Theory : as in thi, X 


— to number all have reference. 
Pag. 24. | 
a For, 

Thy S 
Far - 


An. 
Act ava 


2, v.p9u9v 4 
read *x%- 


And again, ene, in, Friendſhip, Equality; 
and in the word k, (World, or Heaven) and 
in the word Philoſophy, and in c. e and in 
that celebrions word Tetratys, All theſe, and ma- 
ny more, did Phythagoras invent, for the benefit 
e . and rectification of ſuch as converſed with him. 
7 „ Some things likewiſe (faith (e) Porphyrins ) he 
© © Cl. {Poke in a myſtical way ſymbolically , moſt of 
mens Alex. which are collected by Ariſtotle; as when he 
drinus, called the Sea ( d ) a tear of Saturn 3 the two 
Strom. lib. Bears, the hands of Rhea z the Pleides, the  Lutes 


5-P3B 575 of rhe Mules 3 the Planets, the dogs of Proſerpina 
f Porph. Uthe (e) eyes, the gates of the Sun. | 
loco, cit. 


(f) Hs had alſo another kind of Symbols, as, 


* 


Go not over a ballance ; that is, Shun avarice, &c. 
Thus Porphyrins. Theſe are variouſly recited and 
interpreted by ſeveral Authors; we ſhall begin 
with Famblichws , as being herein of preateſt 


credit, 
"OH NP. IE 
The Symbols of Pythagoras, according to 
Jamblichus. 


(a) * E laſt way of exhortation to Virtue, 27. 
and dehortation from Vice, is that by Pictet 
Symbols; one way being proper to the Sect, not 
communicable to other Inſtitutions; another 
vulgar and common to them; the third is be- 
twixt both, neither abſolutely Publick, nor whol- 
ly Pythagorical, nor quite different from either; 
uch are thoſe they term Symbols, of which, as 
many as deſerve commemoration, in our opi- 
nion, of the adhortatory form, we ſhall com- 
municate, and add a ſuitable interpretation; 
conceiving that hereby, the exhortation to Phi- 
loſophy may be more prevalent on choſe that 
hear them, than if delivered more at large. 
And foraſmuch as we ſhall inſert ſome Exoterick 
ſolutions, common to all Philoſophy, it is to be 
underſtood, as different from the meaning of 
the Pytbagoreans, But inaſmuch as we ſhall in- 
termix ſome of the moſt particular opinions of 
the Pythagoreans, conſonant to each; this is 
wholly proper to them, and diſſonant from all 
other Philoſophers, but moſt fit to be alledged. 
This will inſenſibly lead us from the Exoterick 
notions,” bringing us to the others, and acquain- 
ting us with them. And to the exhortations fra- 
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med according to this Sect, as aBridg or Ladder. 
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by which we aſcend from a depth to a great 
heighth,guiding the minds of thoſe, who addict 
themſelves genuinely thereto. For to this end ic 
was framed, according to imitation of the things 
already mentioned. For the moſt ancient, and 
ſuch as were contemporary with, and diſciples to 
Pytbagoras, did not compoſe their writings intel- 
ligible, in a common 9s {tyle, familiar to 
every one, as if they endeavoured to diftate 
things readily perceptible by the hearer, butcon- 
ſonant to the ſilence decreed by Pythagoras, con- 
cerning divine myſteries, which it was notlawful 
toſpeak of before thoſe who were not initiated; 
and therefore clouded both their mutual diſcour- 
(es and writings by Symbols; which, if not ex- 
pounded by thoſe that propoſed them, by a re- 
gular interpretation, appear to the hearers like 
old wives provetbs, trivial and fooliſh ; (but 
being rightly explained , and inſtead of dark, 
rendred lucid and conſpicuous to the vulgar, 
they diſcover an admirable ſenſe, no leſs than 
the divine Oracle of Pythian Apollo, and give a 
divine iſnpiration to the Philologiſts that under- 
ſtand them. ] That therefore their benefit may 
be known, and their adhortative uſe manifeſt, 
we will givethe ſolutions of every Symbol, both 
after the Exoterick and the Acroatick way, not 
omitting thoſe things which were preſerved in 
ſilence, not communicable to uninitiated per- 
ſons. The Symbols are theſe : 


1. When you go to the Temple, worſhip, neither 
do nor ſay any thing concerning Life. 

2. I there be a Temple in your way, go not in, 
no not I hong h you paſs by the very doors. 

3. Sacrifice and worſhip barefoot. 

4. Decline hiph-ways, and take the foot-path. 

5. Abſtain from the Melanure, for it belongs to 
the Terreſtrial gods. | 

6. Above all things, govern your tongue, when 
on follow the gods. | | 

7. Whew the winds blow, worſhip the noiſe. 

8. Cat not fire with a ſword. | 

9. Turn away from thy ſelf every edg. 
10. Help a man to take up a burthen, but not to 


lay it down. 


Il. Put on the ſhoo firſt on the right foot, but the 
left foot firſt into 1 Red a 
; the Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean things without 
gbt. ä 

13. Paſs not over a pair of Scales. 

14. Travelling from bome, turn not back; for 
the Furies go back with you. | 

15. Urine not, being turned towards the Sun, 

16. Wipe not a ſeat with a Torch. 

17. A Cock keep, but not ſacrifice ; for it ic con- 
ſecrated to the Moon and the Sun. | 

18. Sit not upon a Cbænix 

19. Breed nothing that hath crooked talons. 

20. Cut not in the way. 

21. Receive not a Swallow into your houſe. 

22. Wear not a Ring. | 

23. Grave not the image of God on a Ring. 

24. Look not in a glaſs by candle-light. 

25. Concerning the gods, disbelieve nothing won- 
derful, nor Concerning divine Defrines. 

26, Be not taken with immoderate laughter. 

27. Alt a ſacrifice, pare not your nails, 

28. Lay not hold on every one readily with your 
right band. 4 2 


| 


— 


| 


29. When you riſe out of bed, diſorder the cover- 
let, and deface the print. 

30. Eat not the Heart. 
31. Eat not the Brains, 
32. Spit upon rhe cuttings of your" bair, and tht 
parings of your nail. 1 

33. Receive not an Erythrine, 

34. Deface the print of a pot in the Aſhes. 

35. Take not a woman that bath gold, to pet 
children of her, | 


36. Firſt honour the figure and Feps, a figure and 
a Tribolus. 

37. Abſtain from Beads, 

38. Set Mallous, but eat it not. 

39. Abſtain from living creatures. 


CH A P. III. 


An Explication of the Pythagorick Symbols, 
1 by Jamblichus. 


LL theſe Symbols are in general adhorta- 

tive to all virtue; and every one of them 

in particular conduceth to ſome particular vir- 
tue, and part of Philoſophy, and Learning; as 


the firſt are adhortative to devotion, and divine 
knowledge. 


SYMB. I. 


BY this, ben yeu.go to the Temple, worſbip, 
neither do nor ſay any thing concerning life, 
terves the Divinity after ſuch manner, as it is in 
it ſelf, pure and incommixt. He joyns pure to the 
pure, and takes care, that no worldly buſineſs 
inſinuate it ſelf into the divine worthip ; for 
they are things wholly different and oppoſite to 
one another. Moreover, this conduceth much to 
Science; for we ought not to bring to the divine 
Science any ſuch wag as humane conſideration, 
or care of outward life. Thus nothing is hereby 
commanded, but that divine diſcourſes, and ſa- 
cred actions, ought not tobe intermixt with the 
inſtable manners of men. 


SYMB. IL 


FI that is conſonant the next, If a Temple lie 
1 


n your way, go not in, not though you pais by 
the very doors. For if like is delightful to its like, 
it is manifeſt that the Gods, having the chiefeſt 
eſſence of all things, ought to have the principal 
worſhip: but if any man doth ic upon occaſion 
of any other thing, he makes that the ſecond, 
which is the firſt and chiefeſt of all; and by that 
means he ſubverts the whole order of worſhip, 
and ſcience. The moſt excellent good, ought 
not to be ranked in the latter place, as inferior 
to humane good; neither ought our own atfairs 
to have the place of the chief end and better 


things, either in our words or thoughts. 


SYMB. III. 


" which follows is an exhortation to the 
ſame; for this, Sacrifice and worſhip bare foot, 
ſignifieth one way, that we ought to ſerve the 
Gods, and perform their knowledg decently 
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and moderately, not exceding the order in the 
earth. Another way that we ought to perform 
their ſervice and knowledg, being free without 
Ferrers. This the Anger ee to be ob- | 
ſerv'd, not in the body only, but in the acts of 
the ſoul, that they be not reſtrained by paſſions, 
nor by the infirmity of the body, nor by our 
external genetation, but all free and ready for 
communication with the Gods. 


S YM B. IV. 


Here is another Symbol of this kind, exhor- 
ting to the ſame virtue; Concerning the gods, 

dubelieve not bing wonderful, and concerning divine 
Doctrine. This rule is religious, and declareth 
che ſuperlative excellence of the Gods; inſtruct 
ing us, and putting us in mind, that we ought not 
to eſtimate the Divine power by our own Judg 
ment. To us who are corporeal, and generated, 
and corruptible, and tranſtory, and obnoxious 
to ſeveral diſeaſes, and to narrowneſs of habitati 
on, and to aggravation of motion towards the 
Center, and to ſleepineſs, and to indigence, and 
to abundance, and to imprudence, and to infir- 
miry, and to impediment of foul, and the like. 
ſome things will ſeem difficult, and impotlible, 
yet have we many excellencies by Nature: but 
we are quite ſhort of the Gods, neicher have we 
the ſame power, or ability. Fhis Syaibol, there 
fore, chiefly adviſeth to knowledge of the Gods, 
as of thoſe who are able to do all things; whenc: 
it admoniſheth to diibelieve nothing concerning th. 
Gods. * There is added, nor concerning divine Do- 
&rines, meaning thoſe which are declared by 
the Py:bagorick Philoſophy; becauſe they being | 
ſetled by Mathematicks, and Scientifick ſpecula 
tion, wili ſhow: by demonſtration, ſtrengthned 
by neceflity, that there are true Beings exiſtent 
void of fallaciouſneſs. 

Theſe may alſo exhort to the Science concer- 
ning the Gods, and perſwade that ſuch a Science 
is to be acquired; as by which we ſhall not * diſ- 
believe any thing concerning the Gods: The ſame 
may adviſe to divine Doctrines, and to proceed 
by Mathematicks; for they only clear the eyes, 
and are illuminative of all Beings, to him that 
will behold them; for by participation of Ma- 
thematicks, One thing is conſticuted before all ; 
that we disbelieve not any thing, either concer- 
ning the nature of the Gods, or their Eſſence, or 
their Power: nor of thoſe Pytbagorical Doctrines, 
which ſeem monſtrous to perſons, not initiated 
into Mathematicks : Thus disbe/zewe not, is equi- 
valent to, acquire and poſſeſi thoſe things, by means 
whereof you ſhall not disbelieve ; that is Ma- 
thematicks, and Scientifick Demonſtrations. 


SYMB. V. 


H E next Symbol tends (as I conceive ) to 
che fame effect; Declining bhigh-ways, walk in 
patb-· wa. For it commandeth to leave the pub- 
lick popular courſe of life, and to purſue chat 
whichis ſeparate, and Divine : likewiſe that we 
deſpiſe the common opinions, and much eſteem 
the private, which are not to be divulged ; and 
to contemn the pleaſure which tends towards 
men; but to, value exceedingly that felicity, 
which is joyned with the divine will: And to 


| which we call anger, is void of reaſon a 


mn 


leave humane cuſtoms as vulgar; but to apply 
our ſelves to the worſhip of the Gods, which far 
excels the ordinary courſe of life. Allied to 
this, is that which followeth. i 


Bſt ain from the Melanure, for it belongs to the 
Terreſtrial Godi. We ſhall ſay more upon it, 

in our explication of the adbortative Symbols: It 
adviſeth to make choice of the Heavenly Journey, 
and to adhere to the Intellectual Gods, and to 
withdraw our ſelves fram Material nature, and 
to direct our courſe to that life which is pure, 
void of matter, and to fnake uſe of the beſt way 
of Divine worſhip,and chat which is moſt ſuitable 
to the chief deities. Theſe Symbols are adhorta- 


tive to the knowledge and worſhip of the Gods, 
HE following Symbols exbort to Wiſdom ; 


SYMB. VIL 
T Above all things govern your Tongue, followin 
be Gods; for the 1 | — of Wide is 60 
evert our ſpeech into it ſelf, ahd to accuſtom 
it not to paſs forth, that it may be pet fect with- 
in our ſelves, and in its converſion towards our 
{elves ; Moreover in following the Gods : Por no- 
ching renders the mind fo perfect, as when a 


nan, being reverted into himſelf, followeth the 
Gods. 


SYMB. VII. 


His Symbol likewiſe, bes the winds blow, 
worſhip the noiſe, is an exhortation toDivine 
Wiſdom ; For it implieth that we ought to love 
che fimilitude of Divine Natures and Powers : 
and when they make a reaſon ſuitable to their 
efficacies, it ought exceedingly to be honoured 
and revetenced. | 


SYMB. IX. 


| * E next Symbol, Cut not fire with a Sword, 


exhorts to wiſdom ; for it excites'in us a 
convenient knowledg, that weought not to give 
ſharp language to a man fall of fire and anger, 
nor to conteſt with him ; for you may often by 
words exaſperate and trouble a rude and unlearn- 
ed perſon. Of this Heraclizzs witneſſeth; 7o 
conteſt with anger ( ſaith he) « bard, for what{0- 
ever it would have done, it will purchaſe tho at the 
expence of life. And he ſaid truly; for many, 
gratifying their own anger, have exchanged 
their Souls, and preferred death before them: 
but from continence of the Tongue, and peace- 
fulneſs, this happens, that out of contention ati- 
ſeth friendſhip, the wirathful fire being extin- 
guiſhed, and thou thy ſelf wilt appear, not to 
be void of reaſon. This Symbol is confirmed 
by that which followeth. 

S 
Urn away frem thy ſelf every edge; for to- 
wards whomſoever it ſhall be turned, it 
will hurt him. This Symbol commandeth to uſe 
piudence not anger; for that edg of the mind 
nd pru- 


dence; 


* 


— 
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36s dence ; for anger boiletb like a pot upon the fire „ 
never dividing the mind to that which is paſt. 
You mult therefore ſettle your mind in tranquil- 
licy, diverting it from anger, and often prevent - 
ing your ſelf; as a man maketh braſs ſound, not 
. without touching it. This paſſion therefore muſt 


be ſuppreſt by reaſon. 


„ «ay © | 


His, Help to lay on à hurt ben, but not to take it 

H adviſech to fortitude ; for, whoſoever 
layeth on a burthen, ſignifieth labour and 
»&ion » but he who taketh if off, reſt and remil- 
neſs. The meaning therefore of the Symbol is 
this, Be not the cauſe, either to thy ſelf or any 
other, of remiſneſs of mind, and ſoft life; for 
every uſeful thing is acquired by labour. This 
Symbol Py:bagoras called Herculean, as being 
ſealed by his labours; for whilſt he lived amongit 
men, hepaſſed frequently through fire, and many 
difficulties, ſhunning idleneſs. From actions and 
labour proceeds à right office, but not from ſloath. 


SYMB. XII. 


His, Pluck off your right ſhoo firſt, but put your 

left foot firſt into the baſon, exhorts to active 
prudence ; that good actions, as right, are to be 
ſer round about us; but the ill, as left, to be la: 
aſide and rejected. * 


SYMB. XIII. 


His, Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean thing: with- 
out ligbt, is chiefly adhortatory, that the 
mind acquire prudence for that reſembles the 
light of the mind, which being indefinite, limits 
and reduceth it, as it were, out of darkneſs into 
light; It is therefore chiefly requiſite to look upon 
the mind, as guide of all good actions in life; 
but in the Pythagorick doctrines, this is moi 
particularly om hug for it is not poſſible to 
underſtand what they are without light. 


. SYMB. XIV. 


His, Paſs not over @ ballance, commands to 

do juſtly, and above all things, to reſpect 
equality and mediocrity,. and to know juſtice, 
the moſt perfe&t Virtue, which compleats the 
ret, and without which, the reſt profit nothing; 
neither muſt we know it ſuperficially only, but 
by Theorems, and ſcientifick Demonſtrations. 
This knowledge is the work of no Art and Sci- 
ence, but only of the Philoſophy of Pythagoras, 
VIA preferteth Mathematicks before all things 
elſe. 


SYM ZB. XV. 


O the ſame purpoſe is this, Travelling from 

home, turn not back, for the furies go back 
2:15 you, This Symbol exhorteth to Philoſophy, 
and free action about the mind. Itlikewiſe ma- 
nifeſtly teacheth thus, When thou ſtudieſt Phi- 
lofophy, ſeparate thy ſelf from all corporeal and 
ſenſible things, and truly make a meditation of 
death unto things intelligible, which are always 
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ceeding ( without turning back ) by Mathema- 
ticks, conduceing thereto. For travel is the 
change of Place, death is the ſeparation of the 
Soul from the Body. But we muſt ſo ſtudy 
Philoſophy, as to make uſe of the pure mind ſiu- 
cerely, without the acts of corporeal ſenſes, 
to tie comprehenſion of the truth which in things 


| that are, which is acknowledged to be wiſdom. 


But after you have once applied your ſelf to 
ſtudy ern. turn not back, nor bedrawn 
back to the former corporeal things, in which 
you were bred up; for you will much repent 
hereof, being hindred from ſacred comprehen- 
hons, by the darkneſs which is in corporeat 
things. Repentance they call Erinys, or Fury. 


SYMB. XVI. 


| T Hi Urine not being _—— Sun, ad- 

moniſheth, that we offer not to do any he- 
ſtial action, but to ſtudy and practiſe Philoſo- 
phy, looking upon Heaven and the Sun; and 
remember, that in the ſtudy of Philoſophy, you 
never bear a low mind, but by the contemplati- 
on of heavenly things, aſcend to the gods, and to 
wiſdom. And having applied vout ſelf to ſtudy 
Philoſophy, and to the light of truth that is in 
it, purifying your ſelf, and converting your ſelf 
wholly to that deſign, to Theology, and Phy ſio- 


the ſame, and after the ſame manner; pro- 


logy, and A'tronomy, and Ætiologick, which 
1 ore all the reſt, do nothing irrational or 
pear gn bx, 


SY MB... XVII. 


1 E ſame meaning is of the next, Mipe not a 
ſeat with a Torch ; for not only becauſe a 
Torch is purificative, as partaking of muchquick 
are, like ſulphur, it adviſech that this ought not 
to be defiled, its nature being ſuch, as it diſpel- 
eth all things that defile; nor ought we to op- 
pole natural habitude, by defiling that, whoſe 
nature is repugnant to defiling. Much leſs ought 
we to joyn and mix things proper to wiſdom, - 
with thoſe which are proper to animalicy. For, 
2 Torch, in reſpect of its brightneſs, is compared 
to Philoſophy ; 4 Seat, in reſpect of itslowneſs, 
to Animality. 5 | 


SY MB. XVIII. 


J His, Breed a Cock, but not ſacrifice it; for it a 
ſacred to the Moon and the Sun; admoniſheth 
us, to nouriſh and cheriſh (and not to neglect, 
ſo as to ſuffer them to periſh and corrupt) the 
great evidences of the union, and coagmentati- 
on, and ſympathy, and conſpiration of the 
World. It therefore adviſeth, to addreſs our 
ſelves to contemplation of the Univerſe, and to 
Philoſophy ; for the truth of all things being by 
nature concealed, and hard to be found out, vet 
requiſite to be ſought, and inveſtigated by man, 
chiefly through Philoſophy, (for to do it by any 
other ſtudy is ĩmpoſſible) which receiving ſome 
little ſparks from nature, blows them up, and 
makes them greater and more perſpicuous by its 
4 Philoſophy — — ought to be 
udied. a 1 0 
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1 it lau 0191S 1:92 R003 A=. 
This, $it nor upon a Chenix, may appear to be 


more Pythagorical, from what was Already 
ſaid; for becauſe aliment is to be meaſured by 
corporeity and animality, not by the Chetnix, 
reſt not, nor lead thy Hife uninitiated into Phi- 
loſophy; but apply ing thy ſelf theretg, take 
greateſt care of that m'thee which is moſt Di. 


vine; the Soul; andi the Soul, chiefly the mind, 
whoſe aliment is not 1 by the Chœnix, 


bur by contemplation and diſcipline. 


„ 1 YM B, XX. 


1 Breed nothing that hath crooked talons, ad- 
viſeth to a thing which is yet more Pytha 
gorical; be free and communicative, and endea- 
vour to make others ſtich alſo, accuſtoming thy 
ſelf to give and receive without grudging or en- 
vy; not to take all — ane; and to give 
nothing. For the natural condition of choſe 
Fowls, which have crooked talons, is, to receive 
and ſnatch readily and quickly, but not eaſily 
to let go, or impart to others, by reaſon of the 


renacity of their talons, being crooked, as the | 


nature of Shrimps is ſuch, that they quickly lay 
hold of a thing, but very hardly part with it, un 


———_— 
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| ſhort white with us; but is abſent from us, and 
out of our ſight, a much longer ſpace. 


leſs they be turned upon their backs. Now we 
having hands given us by nature, proper to com- 
municate, and ſtraight, not crooked fingers, ought, 


— 
Parr 1X, 
— _—_ — — r 
themſelves, and towards one another, never ad. 
mitting corruption r alteration, is firmly eſta. 
bliſhed, and the cauſe of irrefragable demonſtra- 
tion. Now this precept adviſeth us, when we Phi- 
loſophiſe, and perfek the way which is manifeſt, 
that we ſhun the ſnares and entertainments of 
corporeals and divifibles, and intimately apply 
our ſelves to the ſubſtance of inede eh 
are never unlike themſelves, by reaſon of the 
truth and ſtability which they naturally have. 


4 009% dN XXII. 


His, Receive not a Swalow into your houſe, © 

adviſeth , that you admit not a ſlothful 
perſon: (who is not a conſtant lover of labour, 
neither will perſevere to be a diſciple ) unto 
your Doctrines, which require continual labour, 
and patience, by reaſon of the variety andintri- 
cateneſs of the ſeveral diſciplines. He makes uſe 
of the ſwallow to reprefent ſloth, and cutting 
off times, becauſe this bird comes to us but in 
one ſeaſon of the year, and then ſtays but a 


.SYMB. XXIII. 


His, ar not a Ring, is likewiſe adhortato- 
ry after the Pythagorick way, thus: Foraſ- 
Nich as a Ring encompaſſeth the finger of the 
wearer, in nature of a chain, but hath this pro- 


not to imitate thoſe which have crooked talons, 
unlike us; but rather mutually to communicate 

to, and participate from, one another, as being 
excited thereto by thoſe, who firſt gave names 
tothings, who named the more honourable hand 
Agar, the right, not only am 5% M, from 
recetving; but likewiſe, © am? 7% Jury undgye oy 
7 weredidiper, from being ready to receive in com- 
municating. We muſt therefore do juſtly, and 
for that reaſon Philoſophiſe; for Juſtice is a re- 
turn and remuneration , exchanging and ſup- 
plying excels and defect. | 


S NP "XXL 


perty, that it pincheth not, nor paineth, but is 
ſo fit, as if it naturally belonged to that part; 
and the body is ſuch a kind of chain to the ſoul, 
IVear not a Ring, ſignifies, Pbilo/aphife truly, and ſe- 
patate your ſoul from the chain which goeth 
round about ir. For Philoſophy is the meditation 
of geath, and ſeparation of the ſoul from the 
| body, Seriouſly and earneſily therefore apply 
your ſelf to the Pytbagorick Philoſophy, which 
. ſeparates the ſoul, by the mind, from all corpo- 
' reals, and is copverſant about intellectuals and 
immaterials, by Theoretick doctrines. But un- 
ty and looſe your ſins, and all things that pluck 
you back and hinder philoſophiſing, diverſipns 
of the fleſh, exceſſive eating, unſeaſonable re- 
pletion, which as it were, fetter the body, and 


His, Cut not in tbe may, that truth is one, fal- a 8 
continually breed infinite diſeaſes. 


ſnood multiplicious; which is manifeſt from 


this, that what every thing is, ſpeaking plainly, | 


is expreſſed but one way; but what it is not, is 
expreſſed infinite ways. Philoſophy ſeems to be 
a way; it therefore faith, Chooſe that Philoſo- 
phy, and that way to Philoſophy, in which thou 
ſhalt not cut (or divide) nor eſtabliſh contrary 
Doctrines, but thoſe which are conſtituted and 
confirmed by ſcientifick demonſtration, by Ma- 
thematicks and contemplation; whichis, Philo- 
ſopbiſe Pythagorically, It may be taken alſo in ano- 
ther ſence, foraſmuch as that Philoſophy which 
proceeds by corporeals and ſenſibles, (with 
which Philoſophy the younger ſort are ſatisfied, 
who conceive, that God, and Qualities, and the 
Mind, and Virtnes, and in a word, all the prin- 
'cipal cauſes of things, are Bodies) is eaſily ſub- 
verted and confuted, as appears by the great dil- 
agreement amongſt them, who go about to ſay 
any thing therein. But the Philoſophy which is 
of incorporeals, and intelligibles, and immateri- 


1” SY MB, XXIV. 


| Hs, Grawe not the image of God in a Ring, 
' ® adviſeth thus, Philoſophiſe, and, above all 
things, think, that the gods are incorporeal. 
This Symbol is, beyond all others, the Seminary 
of the Pythagorick doctrines; of it all things (al- 
| moſt) are ficly adapted, and by it are eſtabliſh- 
ed ro the end. Think not that they uſe forms 
that are corporeal, neither that they are receive 
into material ſubſtance, fettered (as it were) to 
| the body, like other living beings. The figures 
engraved in Rings, in the very Ring expreſs a 
chain, and corporeity, and ſenſible form, as it 
were the figure of ſome animal, perceptible by 
ſight, from which we muſt abſolutely ſeparate 
the gods, as being eternal and intelligible, and 
always the ſame in themſelves, and towards one 
another; as is largely diſcourſed in the Treayle 


als, and eternals, which are always the ſame in 


| ing God. 
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SYMB. XXV. 


TJ ils, Look not in a glaſs by candle-light adviſ:th 

more P7r5agorically thus: Philoſophiſe, pur- 
ſuing, not the phantaſies of ſenſe (which give a 
kind of light to comprehenſions, like a candle, 
neither natural nor true ) but thoſe which pro- 
cure Science, and are converſant in the mind, by 
which a moſt bright purity is conſtituted in the 
eye of the ſoul, of all Notions, and Intelligibles, 
and the ſpeculation of them, but not of Corpo- 
reals and Senſibles; for they are in contiual fluxi- 
on and mutation, ( as hath often been ſhown ) 
no way ſtable or exiſting like themſelves, where- 
by they might uphold a firm and Scientifick com- 
prehenſion, as the others do. 


SY MB. XXVI. 


His, Be not ſeiz:d with immoderate laughter, 
ſhoweth that we ſhould vanquiſh paſſions: 

Put thy ſelf in mind of tight reafon ; be neither 
blown up in good fortune, nor caſt down in bad; 
admitting no thought of change in either. He 
named Laughter above all other paſſions, becauſe 
that is moſt apparently thown in the face it fell; 
perhaps alſo, becauſe this is proper to man only 
of all living creatures; whence ſome define man, 
A riſible living Creature. This precept ſhows 


that we ought to take humanity only, as it were 


in our way, like gueſts ; but to acquire the imi- 
tation of God, as far as we are able ; by Philo- 
ſophiſing, ſecretly withdrawing our ſelves from 
the property of men, and preferring the ratio- 
nal before the riſible, in diſtinction from other 
Creatures, | | 


SY MB. XXVII. | 
His, At 2 Szerifice pare not your nails, is adhor- 
tative to friendihip: for of Domeſticks and 
Allies, ſome being nearly relatd to us, as Bro- 
thers, Children, Parents, are like our Limbs and 
Parts, which cannot be taken away without 
much pain and maim : others who are allied to 
us at a great diſtance, as the Children of Uncles, 
or of Couſins, or their Children, or ſuch like, 
reſemble thoſe parts which may be cut off with- 
out pain, as Hair, Nails, and the lika. Intending 
therefore to Hgnific thoſe Allies, whom, by rea- 
{on of this diſtance, we at other times neglect, 
he uſeth the word nail:, ſaying, Caſt not thoſe 
quite away ; but, in Sacrifices, (though at other 
times neglected) carry them along with you, and 
renew your Domeſtick familiarity with them. 


SY MB. XXVIIL 


T His, Lay not hold on every one readily with yeur 

right band, faith, give not your right hand 
eaſily, that is, Draw not to you, nor endeavour 
to draw out improper and unitiated perſons, by 
Ziving them your right hand: Moreover, to 
ſuch as have not been long tried by Diſciplines 
and Doctrines, nor are appoved as warthy to 
participate of temperance, and of the Quin- 
quennial ftlence and other Trials, the right hand 
ought not to be given? 


—— 


2 . 
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SYMB. XXIX. 


T His, I den you riſe out of bed, wrap the covtr- 
lets toget her, and confound the print of your body; 
adviſeth, that having undertakento Philoſophiſe, 
you ſhould acquaint your ſelf with Intellectuals, 
and Incorporeals : Therefore as ſoon as you rife 
from the fleep of Ignorance, and that darkneſs 
which reſembles night, draw not to your ſelf 
any corporeal thing, to the light of Philoſophy 
which refembles the day; but blot out of your 
remembrance all prints of that ſleep. 


SYMB. XXX. 


His, Eat not the heart , ſignifieth , that we 
ought not to tear aſunder the unity and 
conſpiration of the whole; Moreoveririmplieth, 
Be not envious, but obliging, and communica- 
tive: hereupon it exhorted to Philoſophiſe. For 
of all Arts and Sciences, only Philoſophy envieth 
not the good of others, nor grizveth thereat, 
nor rejoyceth in the ill of a neighbour ; but de- 
clareth that all men are by nature allied to one 
another, and friends, and alike affected, and 
ſubjected alike to fortune, and alike ignorant of 
the futurez and therefore commands them to 
commiſerate and love one another, as becomes 
a Creature, ſociable and rational. 


SY MB. XXXI. 


Ike that, is this, Eat not the Brain, for that is 
the principal inſtrument of Wiſdom ; it ſig- 
nifieth therefore that we ought not with reproa- 
ches to bite and tear in pieces things well inten- 
ded, and Doctrines. Thoſe are well intended, 
which are exactly donſidered by the principal 
reaſon of mind, like to things comprehended by 
Science; for theſe are bcheld not by the organs 
of the irrational ſoul, that is, by the heart and 
the liver; but by the pure rational part of the 
ſoul: wherefore it is af: 
Symbol rather adviſeth to worſhip the fountain 
of Minds, and next inſtrument of intellection, 


| by whoſe means we acquire ſpeculation and Sci- 


ence, and (in a word) all Wiſdom, and truly 
Philoſophiſe; and not to confound and deface 
the Prints that are therein, 


SY MB. XXXII. 


T His, Spit upon the cuttings of thy Hair , and pa- 

rings of thy Nails, ſaith thus, thoſe things 
are eaſily contemned which are born with thee, 
but are more diſtant from the Mind; as, on the 
other ſide, thoſe are more elteem'd, which are 
mearer tothe mind. So having addicted thy mind 
to Philoſophy, above all, reverence thoſe things 


which are demonſtrated by the ſoul and mind, 


without the organs of ſenſe, by ſpeculative Sci- 
ence : But contemn and ſpit upon thoſe things 
which are feen without the light of the mind, 
by the ſenſitive organs which are born with us: 
which are not capable of reaching the eternity 
of the mind. | | 
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SYMB. XXXIII. 


T His, Receive not an Erythrine, ſeems to reſpect 
the Erymology of the word; Entertain not 
an impudent bluſhleſs perſon; nor on the other 


ſide one over-baſhful, ready to fall back from 


the mind, and firm intellection; whence is un- 
derſtood allo, Be nor ſuch your ſelf. 


S VMB. XXXIV. 


T His, Deſace the print of a pot in the aſhes, Ggni- a 


fieth, that he who applies his mind to Philo- 
ſophy, muſt forget the Demonſtrations of confu- 
ſion and groſſneſs, (that is, of corporeals and ſen- 


ſchles) and wholly make uſe of Demonſtrations |. 


of Inrelligibles; By aſhes are meant the duſt or 
ſand in Mathematical Tables, wherein the De- 
monſtrations and Figures are drawn. 


S'Y MB. XXXV. 


RY: orproach not ber to get Children, who bath 
money, is not meant of a woman, but of a 
Sett of Philoſophy, which hath. in it much cor- 
poriety and pravity tending downwards ; for of 
all things in the Earth Gold is the moſt heavy, 
and apteſt ro move towards the Center, which 
is the property of Corporeal weight : to approach, 


means not only coition, but to apply our ſelves, 


and to be aſſt ant. 
SY MB. XXXVI. 


His, I» the firſt place honour the fgure and the 
degrees, the figure and the Tribolus; adviſeth 
to Philoſophiſe, and ſtudy Mathematicks not ſu- 
perficially, and by them as by degrees of aſcen- 
tion arrive at our propoſed end; but deſpiſe 
thoſe things which others prefer before theſe ; 
and chiefly reverence the Tralick Philoſophy, 
which conſiders Incorporeals in themſelves, be- 
fore the TJonick, which firſt looks upon bodies. 


SY MB. XXXVII. 


T His, Alſtain ſom Beans, adviſeth to beware 
of every thing that may corrupt our diſ- 
courſe with the gods, and preſcience. 


SY MB, XXXVIII. 


This, Plant Mallows, but eat it not, ſigniſies that 

fuch things are turned with the Sun. Plant, 
that is, Inſiſting on its nature and application to 
the Sun, and Sympathy, neither abſtain from it, 
nor wholly adhere to it; but transfer your mind 
and intellect, and tranſplant them as it were to 
plants and herbs of the ſame kind; and to Ani- 
mals which are not of the ſame kind, and to Stones 
and Rivers, and in a word to all natures, for thou 
wilt find that which deſigneth the unity and con- 
ſpiration of the World, to be fruitful and full of 
variety, and admirably copious, as if it ſprung 
from a Mallows root: -Therefore not only eat 
not, nor deiace ſuch obſervations, but on the 
contrary encreaſe them, and multiply them, as 
it were by tranſptantation. 


SY MB. XXXIX. 


TJ His, Abſtain from living Creatures, exhorts to 
Juſtice, and reſpect of alliance by a like 
kind of life, and the like. 

By theſe is explained tlie Symbolical adhorta- 
tive form; containing much that is common 
with the Cuſtoms of the Ancients, and Pyrbaye- 
rical. Thus Famblichzc, 


* 


C. HAP. IV. 
The ſame Symbals explained by ot bers. 
Toſt of theſe Symbols are mentioned alſo 


by others, with different explications,The 
firſt (a) Oh mpiodor as aſcribes to PHilolam, deliver- 


ing it thus, ben you come into a Temple, turn not 


back, (U Famblicba, in the life of Pytbagorar, 
cites it in the ſame words, adding th expoſition, 
That we ought not to perform divine Rites curſorily 
and negligently. 

Upon the Second, Adore not the gods, as it were, 
in paſſing by: (c) Plutarch ſaith, We ought to go 
from home with that expreſs intent. And for this 
reaſon the Cryers uſed, upon Feſtival days, to go be- 
fore the Prieſts, and commanded the people to forbear 
working. | | 


(n lr. 
ham. 


(4) Cip, 


(c)laNum, 


The ſame expoſition (d) Tamblichus, in the life (i)Cyp. 


of Py:hagormus, gives of the Third, Sacrifice, and go 
to ſecred rites barefoot. : 

To the Fourth, Concerning the gods, diobelieve 
nothing wonderful, and concerning divine Doctrines, 


may be applied to what. Famblichus faith in the 


life of Pythagoras: (e) Many precepts were intro- (cu 


duc*d into the practice of divine rites, foraſmuch as 
they gawe firm credit to theſe things , conceiving 
them not to be fantaſtick boaſts, but to derive their 
beginning from ſome god. All this the Pythagoreans 
believe to be true, as the fabulous reports concerning 
Ariſtzeus the Proconnecian, and Abaris the Hyperbe- 
rean, and the like. And they did not only believe all 
theſe, but alſo endeavour themſelwes to frame many 
things that ſeem fabulous , derogating from nothing 
which relates to the Deity, In all ſuch things be cor- 


ceived not, that the perſons themſelves were fooliſh, 


but thoſe only who gave no belief toit. For they are 
not of opinion that the gods can do ſome things, others 
they cannot, a the Sophiſts imagine; but, that all 
things are poſſible. And the ſame is the beginning of 
the Verſus which they aſcribe to Linus, but perhaps 
wy made by Pythagoras. | 


Hope all things, for to none belongs defpair ; 
All things to God eaſie and perfect are. 


The fifth, Decline High-ways, is mentioned by 
many; only Laertim delivers it quite otherwiſe, 
Go not ont of the bigh-way z but, in the expoſition, 
differs not from the reſt, that we ought not to f 
the opinions of the vulgar, which are without judgment, 
and not indiſputable; but thoſe of the few and learned. 

The ſixth, Aba from the Melanure, for it be- 
longs to the Terreſtrial gods, (J) Platarch interprets, 
as forbidding to converſe with perſons black in 
impiety. Tnypbon, as forbidding falſhood and lies, 
which are black in their glpſe. The AAelanure 15 4 
kind of fiſh, ſo named from the blackneſs of its 8 

| . | 8 
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The ninth, Cut not fire with a ſword, is one of 
thoſe Symbols which are aſcribed to Andecides, 
(;) Peg. the Pytbagorean. (g) Porpbyrins, (hi Plutarch, La- 
% D* ertizs, and (i) Atbenæm, interpret it, as adviſing, 
bloc. lib. not to exaſperate an angry perſon, but to give way 10 
b. im. Fire à anger, the ſword contention. St. Baſil 
expounds it of :hoſe who attempt an impoſſibility. 

The tenth, Laertizs reads thus, Turn away a 

arp ſword; it is generally expounded, Decline 
all things dangerous. 

The Eleventh, Help to lay on a burthen, but net 
to rake it M, is expounded by Porpbyrius, that we 
pag. ought to furt ber others, not in ſluggiſhneſs, but in vir- 
Vic. Pyth. tue and labour. Or, as Famblichw, that we ought 
not to be the cauſe of anot bers being idle; Laertius 
ind Olympiodorws cite it thus, Lay nct burthens 
down together, but take them up ro ; expoun- 
ding it, that we mußt work together in the courſe of 
life, and co-operate with others in action, tending 
yot to idleneſs, but to virtue. 

The Twelfth, which is cited by Suidas out of 
Ariſtophanes, in verſe, thus: 

Into the ſhoo firſt the right foot, 
The left firſt in the baſon put. 


Hle expounds it not as a Symbol, but a Pro- 
verb, of thoſe who perform things dextrouſly. 
The Fourteenth, Paß not over à balance, is ge- 
herally interpreted by () Plutarch , Laertius, 
(1) Clemens Alexandrinus, Porphyrius, and others, 
that we ought to eſttem Fuſtice, and not to exceed it. 
Atbenæm and Porphyrims expound it, as dehorting 
from avarice, and adviſing to purſue equality. 
The Fifteenth Laertim delivers thus, When 
you go 10 travel, look not back upon the bounds. ( m) 
Plutarch thus, When you come to the borders, return 
not back. They both interpret it, that when we 
are dying, and arrived at the bound or end of our life, 
we ſhould bear it with an equal mind without grief, 
not to defire a continuance if the pleaſures of this life. 
So alſo (u) Porphyrins, 
The Sixteenth Laertius 
ſeat with Oy]. 
- The Seventeenth, Laertim and Suidas deliver 
thus, Touch not @ white Cock, for it ſacred to the 
Moon, and a monitor of the hours. 
The Nineteenth, Sit not upon a Chenix, Plutarch 
and Perpbyrius interpret, that we ought not to live 
idly, hut to provide neceſſaries for the future. For, a 
Cheœnix, according to Laertiu and Suidas, is the 
{ame which Clearcbis calls Hemerotrophen, a pro- 
portion of food daily ſpent. But Clemens Alexan- 
drinus interprets it, as adviſing to conſider not 
the preſent day, but what the future will bring 
forth: To be ſollicitous, not of food, but pre- 
par'd for death. | 
The Twentieth, Breed nothing that bath: crooł- 
ed talons, is aſcribed to Andocides the Pytbagorean. 


(t) De 
Educ. hb. 
(1)Strom 5. 


(n) De 
Educ. lib, 


hn reads thus, Wipe not a 


Cleawe not wood in the way; whereby, ſaith he, 
the Pythagoreans adviſed; not to diſquiet life with 
exceſſive cargs, and vain ſolicitude. 

The Twenty ſecond, Entertain not a ſwallow 
Sym- under your roof, (o.) Plutarch interprets, Take not 
Poſ.queſt. unto you an ungrateful and unconſt ant friend and 
companion ; for only thus bird, of ail the leſſer kind, 
(Haren g. & reported to prey upon fleſh. () Clemens Alexan- 
drinus and Porpbyrius interpret it, as forbidding 
to admit into our ſociety a talkative perſon, intempe- 


„ 


— 


rate of ſpeech, who cannot nd what 1 communi- 
cated to bim. AN | . | 

The Twenty third, (4) Plutarch alledgeth (9) De 
thus, Wear not 4 ſtrait Ring; that is, ſaith: he, Educ. lib. 


— 


The Twenty one, Olympiodorus delivers thus, 


Follow a free courſe of life, and. fetter not your ſelf. 
Or, as St. Hierom, that we live not anxiouſly, nor 
put our ſelves into ſervitude, or into ſuch a Condition 
of life, as we cannot free our ſelves from, when we 
ſhould have a mind to do it. e 

The Twenty fourth, Wear not the picture of the | 
gods in Rings, (r) Porpbyrius expoundeth, Di/- pag. 
courſe not of the gods inconſiderately, or in publick. 

(s) 7amblichns, in the life of Pythagoras, delivers (:)Cap.18. 
it thus, Wear not the image of God in a Ring, leſt 
it be defiled ; for it is the image of God, (t) Clemens 
Alexandrings affirms the meaning to be, that we 
ought not to mind Senſibles; but to paß on to Intelli- 
gibles. NF | 

In the Twenty eighth, Lay not hold on every 
one readily with your right hand. Plutarch omits 
pad os, Suidas mum. It is generally expounded thus, 
Be not haſty and precepitate in contratting friendſhip 
with any. 585-35 | 

The Twenty ninth, hen you riſe out of bed, 
wrap the coverlet together, and confound the print of 
jour body; Plutarch refetreth it to the modeſty and 8 
ped due to the bed. () Clemens Alexandrinus (u] Strom. g 
aith it ſignifies, that we ought not in the day-time 
to call to mind any pleaſures, even of dreams which 
we had in the night. Perhaps alſo, ſaith he, it means, 
that we ought to confound dark phantifie wirh the 
light of truth, 3 
5 9 3 57 8 z I, Eat os = Thor and the | 

rain, (x) Jamblichus, in the life of Pythagoras, (;)cap.25. 
ſaith, be enjoyned ; forſmuch as theſe — — the ages 
ſeats of life and knowledg. Porpbyrius to the firſt, 
and Plutarch to the ſecond, give one interpreta- 
tion, Conſume not your ſelf with grief, Nor aſflict 
your. mind with cares. f 

The Thirty ſecond, Laertius delivers contrary 
to Famblicbus: Upon the pairing of your nails or cat= 
tings of your bair, neither urine nor tread. 0 

The Thirty fourth, Deſace the print of a pot in 
the aſhes ; Plutarch and Clemens Alexandrinus ex- 
pounds, as adviſing, that upon reconcilement of en- 
mity, wwe utterly aboliſh, aud leave not the leaſt print 
or remembrance of anger. 6 

The Thirty ſixth concerning the figure and three 
oboli, ſeems to have reference to the ſtory rela- 
ted in the ſixth Chapter of his life. 

Of the Thirty ſeventh, Alſtain from Beans, 3 
there are alledged many different reaſons. () O) Lr. 
Ariſtotle ſaith, He forbad them, for that they reſem- 
ble aide, or the gates of the inferi ; or, for that they 
breed worms; | a little ſort of Maggots called 
Mid | or, for that they reſemble the nature of the 
Univerſe; or, for that they are Oligarchick, bei 
uſed in Suffrages. This laſt reaſon is confirm 
by Plutarch, who explains this Symbol, Alſtain 
from Suffrages; which of old were given by Beans. 
Porpbyrius Kick, He interdicted Beans, becauſe the 
firſt beginning and generation being confuſed, and many 


(e) Strom. . 


'| things being commixed, and concreſcent together, and 


computrified in the earth by little and little, the gene- 
ration and diſcretion broke forth together ; and livin 
creatures being produced together with plants, then 
out of the ſame putrefactiun aroſe both men and beans ; 
whereof be alledged manifect arguments. For, if any 
one ſhou;d chew a bet, and, having minced it ſmall 
with bis teeth, lay it 77 in the warm Sun, and 
: : : ſo 


— 
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ſo leaving it for a little time, return to it, he ſhall 


perceive the ſcent of humane blood. Moreover, if any 
one at the time when Bean. 
ſhall take a little of the flower which then # black, 


and pas it into an Earthen weſſel, and cover it cloſe, | 


and bury it-in the ground ninety days, and at the end 
thereof take it up,” and take 
the Bean, be (hall find either the head of an Infant, 
or yarxis ale. The fame reaſon (z) Origen 


aſcribes to Zaratw ; from whom perhaps Pytha- | ' 


- goras, being his Scholar, received them. Hence 
it is that Pliny faith, He condemned Beans, becauſe 
the ſouls of the Dead are in them. And Porphyrins 
elſewhere, Becauſe they moſt partake of the nature 
of a" living creature. Some of whom, as Cicero, 
lay, It was becauſe they diſturb the tranquility 

the mind. I berefore to abſtain from tbem, faith 
Porphyrius, makes our Dreams ſerene and untroubled, 
(a) Agellizs faith, he meant, from wenered delights, 
And Platarch ſaith, He forbad Beans, becauſe 
they conduce thereto. On the contrary, (b) 
Clemens Alexandrings affirms they were prohibi- 
ted out of no other reaſon, than that women 
| feeding on them, became barren. = 

For the Thirty ninth, Ab ain from the fleſh of 
living creatures; the molt general reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they are of the ſame nature and tempera- 
ment with us, and, in amanner, allied unto us. 
But of this, formerly. 


—_—— = 


ſhoor forth 1he flower, | 


off the cover; inſtead of | 


head, the end; which have moſt power in go- 
vernment of the body. ( Porph.) v 

Eat not Fiſhes. ( Laert.) Some apply this to ſi- 
lence, (Arhen. Deipn. Lib. 7.) 

Others ſay, he diſproved them, becauſe not 
uſed infacrifice to the gods. | 
Put not meat in a Chamber-pot 5 meaning, com- 
municate nothing thatis wiſe to a rude and foo!- 
iſt perfon. (Plat. de Educ. Lib.) | 
| Sleep not at noon, For at that time the Sun 
ſheweth its greateſt force, ( Olympiad. in Plar. 


Pbædin.) We ought not to ſhut our eyes againſt 


the light, when ic is moſt manifeſt. 
Quit not your ſtation without the command of yur 


General: Our fouls oughtto be kept in the body, 
neither may we forfake this life without ſpecial 


leave from him who gave it us, leſt we ſeem to 
deſpiſe the gift of God. (Cicer. in Cat. and de Repub.) 
Roaſt not what us boiled; that is, change not 
meekneſs to anger, (Fambl.) 
Heap not up Cypreßʒ Of this wood theyconceived 
the Scepter of Jupiter to be made, (Laert.) 
Sacrifice even things to the Celeſtial deities, odd to 


| the Terreſtrial. Of this, already inhis Arithmetick. 


When it thunders, touch the earth , calling to 
mind our own mortality: (Jambl.) or, When a 
King is angry, the offender ought to humble 
himſelf. | 

Eat not fitting in a Chariot: (Plut.) Some ex- 
pound it, that we ought to eat in quiet; or, 
that we ought not to give our ſelves to luxury 


. CHAP . in a time of buſineſs. | 
| 1, Go into the Temple on the right band, go out on 
| Orber Symbols. 1 the left. Right and left ſeem to refer to che 


Ceremonial numbers; of which, already. 
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Tote fotegoing Symbols collected by Famb- 


: liebus; may be added theſe: | 
Take not up What falls from the Table; meaning, 
that men ſhould not accuſtom«hemſelves to eat 
intemperately. Or, alluding to ſome religious 
rite; for, Ariſtophanes ſaith, That which falls ſo, 
belongs to the Heroes; ſaying in his Heroes: 


Taft not what from the Tuble falls. (La.) 


Break not Bread; Divide not friends. Others 
refer it to the judgment in the Infernal places. 
Others, that it implieth fear in War. (Laert.) 

Set down Salt, in remembrance of Juſtice; 
Salt preſerves all things, and is brought out of 
the pureſt thing, Water. (Laert.) 

Pluck not «a Crown ; that is, Offend not the 
Laws, for Laws are the Crown of Cities. (Por- 
pbyrius.) So 

Offer lthation to the yods, juſt to the ears of the 
cup; ſignifying, that we ought to worſhip and 
celebrate the gods with muſick, for that paſſech 
in at the ears. (Porph.) And drink not of that 
libation. ( Jamb. cap. 18. pag. 87.) 


Eat not (which arennlawful) generation, ang-+ 


mentation, beginning, end, nor that of which the 
firſt baſis of all things conſiſts, Meaning, we muſt 
abſtain from the loins, 4: ,, marrow, 
feet, and head of Victims. He called the loins, 
Baſis, becauſe living creatures are ſetled upon 
them as their foundation; S1%pss alle, Ge- 
neration, for without the help of theſe, no living 
creature is engendred. Marrow he called In- 
creaſe, it being the cauſe of augmentation in li- 
ving creatures. The beginning, the feet; the 


for |. 


Where blcod hath been ſhed, cover the place with 
ſtones ; that is, aboliſh the very remembrance of 
any war or diſſention. (Famb.) | 

Hurt not a mild plant. ( Laert. Porpb.) Some ex- 
pound it, Harm not the harmleſs. 

Pray aloud; implying, not that God cannot 


| hear ſuch as pray ſoftly, but that our prayers 


ſhould be juſt (Clem. Alex. Strom. 4.) ſuch as 
we need not care who hears. 
Sail not on tbe ground; ſignifying, that we ought 
to forbear raiſing Taxes, and ſuch revenues as 
are troubleſome and unſtable. (Clem. Strom. F.) 
_ Beget Children; For it is our duty to leave be- 

hind us ſuch, as may ſerve the gods in our room. 
( Fambl. vit. cap. 18.) 

Neither dip in a baſon, nor waſh in à bath. 
(FJamb. ibid. | 

Put not away thy Wife, for ſhe is a ſuppliant. 
(Jamb. ibid.) 1 N 

Counſel not bing but what « beſt, for Counſel is 
a facred thing: (Jamb. ibid.) a 

Plant not a Palm; (Plut. in Iſid. and Oſir.) 

Laſtly, Hither may be referred the Symboli- 
cal Letter V. They ſaid that the courſe of humane 
life s like that Letter, for every one arriving at the 
ferſt tate of youth, where the way divides it ſelf into 
two, ſtands at a gaze, mot knowing which to take; 
if he meets with a guide that leads to the better, that 
is, if be learn Philoſophy, Oratory, or ſome honeſt 
Art, which may prove beneficial, but cannot be at- 
tain'd without much labour , they affirm that he ſhall 
lead an Honourable and "plentiful Life. But if net 
lighting upon ſuch a Maſter, he takes the left hand 
way, which ſeems at firſt to be the better, and to lead 


a7 


par IX. 


aud luxury; which ſtem pleaſant at firſt to him bo | Let not mens ſmoother promiſes invite, © © 
1s ignoratu" of true good, be ſhall ere wy both hn Nor rougber threats from fuſt reſolves thee fright. 
Credit and "Eſtate, and lov" thente forward igno- | If ought: thou ſhouldſt attempt, firſt ponder itz 
be vero mriniouſly, and miſexably. > Thus (a) Lattantins, | Fools only insonfederate ai commit; 
culru, lib. perhaps alluding to the old Verſes. | Nor'do what afterwards thoa'maiſt repent 5 © 
0 3. Ge eee Us At POETS Gov] OG Firſt learn to know the thing oh which th” art bent. 

| _ > » The Fytbgiiek Letter tun ways fred, | Thus thous life ſhalt lead with joy repleat.'' ' 
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" Shows the Fun par. in which Mans life « led. Nor muſt thou care of out bealth forget. 0 
be right band track to ſacroi Virtus ten: Sub temp rance uſe in exerciſe and diet, 


- Thouph ſteep and rough at firſt; in reſt it eng , As muy priſer ve thee in' a ſetled quiet. 
| —_ — . 5 from its Crows, Meats meprabibieed, not — cha; . 
- On racks the Traveller i tumbled dam. Deciim what any other may accuſe. bat Na 
He 1b to Virtue by barſh toyli aſpires, Te raſh expence of vanity deteff, | 
Subduing paint, worth and remum acquire: | And fordidneſs: A mean in all « beſt. 
But who ſeeks ſlot bful | „ and flie | Hurt e le ee act, adviſe; 
c Kai e e ee die.. _ 1 Nor ſaffer P at nig r ho chſe thine eyes, 
ieee nin 5] Till thrice h act, ibat day thou baſt ore- run, 
—T7 Te wor J Amn neff Sana Hon int, nt deedi, what duty Et unilone ? | 
The GOLDEN VERSES of Pythagoras. | Ibus ti actount ſumm?d ap from firſt to loſt, 
ee 1972 5703003 9902 I Grieve for the'lll, joy for bat good hatb pu. 
Summary ofthe Pytbagorick Doctrine is ex- Theſe ſtudy, practiſe theſe, and theſe affect; 
tant in Verſe, Entituled, The Golden Verſes | To ſacred Virtue theſe thy fteps dire. 
of Pythagoras tor as others, of the Pyrbogorednsy| Eternal Nature's fountain 1 atteſt, 


For that, ſaith Hierogles, as Golds the beſt and pureſt, | Who the Tetrattis on our ſouls impreſt. gifs t ' N 
of Metals, ſo theſe are the beſt and moſt Divine of | Before thy mind thin to this fludy bend, 
Verſes. They are theſe. -- | Invoke the Gods to grant it a good end. ' 
411 © eons Pi - | Theſe if thy labour vanquiſb, thou ſhalt ben 
Fo, in their ranks, the Immortal Gods adore,” | | Know the conne æure both of Godi and Men 
Thy Oath keep; next, great Herbes 3 then implore | | How every thing ds, or by what ftaid, 
Terreſtrial Damons with due ſacrifice. m_— And know ( as far as fit to be ſurvey <7 
Thy Parents, reverence, and near Allies : | ++, | Natare alike throughout; that thou maiſt learn 
Him that i firſt in Virtue make thy Friend, Net to bope bopeleſs things, but all diſcern; 
And with ohferuance bi kind ſpeech attend: And know thoſe Wretches whoſe per verſer wills + 
Ner (to thy power )' for light faults caſt bim ly, | Drawn down their bend ſpontaneous II;; 
' Thy pow'r u neighbour to Neceſſity, I | Unto the good that's nigh:them, deaf and blind: 
Theſe know, and with intentive care purſue 3 -* | Some few the cure of theſe mufortunes ndl. 
But anger, ſloth, and luxury ſubdue. 1 Thu only the Fate that harms, and rol, © 
In fight-of others or thy ſelf forbear - _ | Through miſeries ſucceſſrue, humane ſouls. 
What's ill; but of thy ſelf ſtand moſt in fear. | Within  @ continual bidden fight, 1 | pi 
Let Juſtice all thy words and actions ſway; Which we to ſhun muſt ſtudy; not excite, \\ *. 
Nor from the even courſe of Reaſon ſtray : | Great' Fove! how little trouble ſhould we know, "2 
For know, that all men are to die ordain'd, - If thow to all men wouldſt their Genius ſhow?  _ 1 0 
And riches are as quickly. loſt. as gain d. But fear not thou; Men come of beaw/nly race, "| 
Croſſes that happen by divine decree, - Taught by diviner Nature what embrace: | 1 
(J ſuch thy lot) bear not impat iently. | 4 Which i purſu d, thou all I nam d ſhall gain, | 11 6 
Yet ſeek to remedy with all thy care, | And keep thy Soul clear from thy body's fain. 14 
And think the Juſt have not the greateſt ſhare. | In time of Pray r and cleanſing, meats deni iv 
Mong ſt men, diſcourſes good and bad are ſpread, | Abſtain from ; thy mind's reins let reaſon gaide : © "if 
Deſpiſe not thoſe, nor be by theſe miſled. | Then ſtrip d of fleſh up to free Ather ſoar, 1 
If any ſome notorious falſhood ſa r, A deathlefi God, Divine, mortal no more. * : 1 
bou the report with equal Fudg ment weigh, [4 rg | 4 1 
TIM US che Locrian. 0 
T5 | 1 iy | f | 172/11 W 1603 14 
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Of the Soul of the World, and of Nature. 


Pinciples, \IMAUS, the Lacrian, ſaid theſe are the oF facing 
things: There are two Principles of | ſibles. The firſt is ungenerated, immovable; 


of theſe, Idza, Matter, Sen- bl 

» all things: the Mind, of things ef- | permanent, of the nature of Identity, intel- 4 

| - 4 
4 
7 


feed according to Reaſon ; Neceſ- lectual, the exemplar of things that are made, 
ſity, of thoſe which are by Violence according and immutable. This is Idza. Matter, is the 
to the powers of Bodies. Of theſe, one is of print, mother, nurſe, and productrix of the third 
the nature of good, and is. called God, and is 


e Ne | | eſſence; for, receiving likeneſs into it elf, and be- I 
principle of the beſt things; the conſequent and ing, as it were, characteriſed hy them, it perfects 1 
concauſals are reduced to Neceſſity, For all things | all productions. This Matter he aſſerted to be 1 


h h 2 eternal, 


0 


« ©. 


* 
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eternal, but not immorable, in form of it ſelf, reſt ot in motion, is ſo adapted to the ſame place, 3 P 


and without figure; but regeiving all forms.. In 
bodies it is diviſible, and. of the natgre d Alteri- | 
ty: They call Matter, Place and Religion. Thele-| Ward ſuperficles being eractly ſmooth, it needs 
two principles are ontrary. Form. bath che na- not the weak organs whichcare: beſtow'd on 
ture of male and father; Matter, of ſemale and other living creatures, for their accommodation. 

mother; the Thirdis their off: ſpring Theſe being | The Soul of the World Gad inkindled in the The Sou 
three, ate known three Ways; Idæa, hy intellect, midſt, but diffuſed beyond: it; covering the Uni- of the 
according ta ſcience; Mager by ſpuriqus raciodi-/| verſe Wilk it, and | mags = with a tempera- World, 
nation, not being underſtood by direct compre - (meggobindiriſible Form, anddiviſibſe Subſtance, 
henſion, but by analogy; their Off-ſpring, by ſa as theſe: tewo make one temperament ; with 
ſenſe and opinion, Bafore Heaven was made e which he mingled two Powers, principles of the 


as that ĩt never ceaſeth hor removes; all its parts 
being equidiſtant fram the Center. Nowitsout- 


The 
World, 


muſt conceive, that there wasIdza, and Matter, 
and God, the maker of the better, [aus Ia. 
Now foraſmuch as the elder is better than the 


younger, and the orderly than the diſorderl7; 


two motions of Identity and Alterity; which 
(Soul) being not eaſily miſcible, was not with- 
out difficulty contemperated c 

All cheſe proportioms are mixed according to 


God, being good, and ſceing Matter receive Idæa, harmonical numbers, which proportions he cun- 
and become 3 changed, yet diſorderly, ſaw' | 'ningly divided, that it miche be nown of what, 
alſoic wasneedful to bring itinto Order, and from andy what; the Soul conſiſteth. This Soul God 


inde fitita ttanſmutations, to fix it determinately, 
that bodies might have 2 diſtincti. 


ons, and not receive promiſcuous variations. 
Of all this Matter he framed the World, (ma- 


king it the bound of the nature of Being, ſince 
it comprehend all other things) one only-begor- 
ten, perfect, animate, and rational, (for theſe are 
better than inanimate and irrational) and a ſphe- 
rica] body, that being more perfect than other fi- 
gures. Deſigning therefore to make the beſt pro- 
duction, he made this God, generate, not cor- 
ruptible by any ather cauſe; but by the ſame God 
only which campos d it, if it ſhould pleaſe him 


did not ordain (as we affirm) aſter corporeal ſub- 
ſtance; (for that vvhich ĩs moſt honourabe, is firſt 
boch in power and time) but made it before the 

bodyytemoving one, the firſt of four Monads, in- 

to eight Decads, and three Centuries. Of this, 
the and triple is eaſily collected, the firſt 
being ſetled. All theſe, with their complements, 
and ſeſquioctaves, will amount to thirty ſix. The 
whole ſum will be one hundred and fourteen 


thouſand ſix hundred ninety five. The diviſions 


are one hundred and fourteen thouſand fix hun- 
dred ninety five. After this manner he divided 
the ſoul of che Univer reed. 


at any time to diſſolte it. But he wo is good, The Mind only ſeeth the Eternal God, the Ru- The Put 
will nat be carried on to the deſtruction of-the | ler and Father of all things. That which is gene- of de 
faireſt production. ,Wherefore it is permanent, |. rated we behold with ouf eyes, this World, and World 


and being ſuch, incorruptible, unperiſhable, and 
bleſſed. It is che beſt of productions, being made 
by the beſt cauſe, ho looked not upon patterns 
made by hands, but upon the Idæa, the intelle- 
ctual eſſence; after Which, this being exactly 
made, is the faireft of all, and not to be demo- 
liſh'd. It is perfect, as to ſenſible things, for the 
exemplar comprehended in it ſelf all intelligible 
creatures, left nothing out, it being the perfect 
bound oft Intelligibles, as the World is of Senſi- 
bles; which being ſolid, tactile, and viſible, is di- 
vided into. Earth, Fire, and (betwixt theſe). Air, 


its parts; the Ftherialare twofold, ſome of the 
nature of won others, of Alterity. Of theſe, 
; ſome extrinſecally carry about all that is within 


on. Tha reſt, being of the motion of Alterity, in- 
trinſecally turn about from the Weſt to the Eaſt, 
moved by themſelves. They are carried round 
by accident, withthe motion of Identity, havin 

the greateſt force in the World. The motion o 

Alterity, divided according to harmonical pro- 
portions, is diſpoſed into ſeven Circles; the Moon 
being neareſt the Earth, performeth her courſe 


them, from Eaſt to Weſt, by anuniverſal moti- 


and, Water. It conſiſts of perfect bodies, which | ina Month: next her, the Sun perfects his courſe 
exiſt-intirely in it, ſo as no part remains — 755 in a year. There are two of equal courſe with 
it, that the body of the Univerſe might befelf-ſuf- | the Sun, Mercury, and the Star Juno, which many 
_ ficient,and not liable todiſſolution by any exter- call Venus, and Lucifer. All perſons not being skil- 
nal accidents ; for there are no other things be- | ful in the Rules of ſacred Aſtronomy, and the 


ſides cheſe, and what are contained in them, they | obſervations of Riſing and Setting. The ſame 


being, after the moſt excellent analogy, connect- 
edin equal power, neither predominating over 
the other in an part, nor being pr inated, 
that whereby ſome might encreaſe, others de- 
creafe;—bnr-1t reftettriran mdiffotubteharmoni- 
ous concord, according to the-beſt proportion, 
For there being three bounds, and the intervals 
diſtant from each other in the ſame proportion, 
the middte is that to the firſt which the third is 
to it, and fo reci „ according to diſpoſure 


of place and order, But to number theſe without 


the help of another thing equal to them, is abſo- 
lutely impoſlible. [tis well ordered both for figure 


and motion : As to the firſt being round, it is eve- 
ry way like it ſelf, and able to contain all other 
ſigures. As to its. circular motion, it keepeth a 
perpetual Tenor: for, a ſphear only, whether in 


'&t 


| 


| 


Star is ſometimes Heſper, when it ſo followeth the 


Fan, that it is conſpicupus to us when the Sus is 


ſet; ſometimes Eon, when it goeth before tho 
Sun, and riſeth before him. Lucifer therefore, ma- 
ny times is the Star Veut, when ſhe runs along 
with the San: and likewiſe is many of the fixed 
Stars and Planets; for any Star of viſible magni- 
tude, uſhering the San above the Horizon, fore: 
tells day. The other three, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn', have pechliar velocities, and unequal 
years: but they compleat their courſe in certain 
and comprehenſible regularities, and appearan- 
ces, and occultations, and Eclipſes, and Rilings, 
and Settings, They have, beſides their ph-/es, 
Riſing and Setting in regard of the S: who ma- 
keth day in performing bis Courſe from Eaft to 


| Weſt: night, by Motion from Weſt to Eaſt : 


whilſt 


* 
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hlt Bets eärrledl about with thedloticn of Iden 


ity, A eat, by his own proper Motion.” By theſe 


rb) hich he is carried about 
I $04 fixed Stars, at every 
n 1 niptic ly Theſe are parts 
of Time called Perigds,. ordained by God toge- 
ther with the World? fot Before the World there 
were o Stats, and conſtquenety neither year not 
ſeaſons, by which this pehtrable World is com- 
menſutated. This time is the image of that wfſich 
is io generate, called Eternity: for as this Univerſe 
vas formed after the eternal exetnplar of the 
142 l World, ſo was this Time ordained toge- 
ther with the World after its pattern, Eternity. 
The Earth being eſtabliſhed in the midſt, the 
ſeat of the gods is the hound of night and day, of 
riſing and ſetting, according tothe Section of Ho- 
riſons, as they are citcumſctibed by the ſight, and 
by Section of che Earth. It is the moſt ancient 
0 all Bodies in the Univerſe: for Water was not 
produced without Earth, nor Air without humi- 
dity : and Fire cannot ſubſiſt without humidit 
and matter, which it kindles. So that the Eart 
is ſetled upon its own weight, as the root and ba- 
ſis of all things. The principle therefore of gene- 
rated things, as to the ſühject, is Matter; as to 
form, Idza. The productions of theſe are Bodies; 
Earth, Water, Air, and Fire, whofe generation is 
thus: Every body conſiſts of ſuperficies's; a ſu- 
perficies, of Triangles ; of which this is a rectan - 
gled equi-crural femiquadrangle ; the other un- 
| m1 rage having the greater Angle in power, 
Triple to the leſfer. The leaſt Angle in it is 
one third of a right angle: double to this is the 
middle Angle, conſiſting of two thirds, the 
teateſt is a right Angle, ſeſquialter to the mid 
le, Triple to the leaſt. Now this Triangle is a 
feſquiquadrangle to an equilateral Triangle, the 
perpendicular from che Top to the Bottom, be- 
ing divided into two equal parts there are there- 
fore in each two rectangled Triangles, but in 
one the two ſides which include the right Angle 
are equal; in the other, all the three ſides are 
unequal, _ This figure is called Scholion: This 
ſemiquadrangle is the principle of which the 
earth was conſtituted ; for the quadrangle is 
compounded of theſe four ſemiquadrangles. Of 
the quadrangle is generated the Cube, the fir- 
meſt and "moſt ſetled of all bodies, having fix 
ſides, eight angles. For this reaſon Earth is the 
moſt heavy body, and unapt for motion, and 
not tranfmutable into any other, as being in- 
communicable with any kind of Triangle, for 
the Earth only hath a ſtable principle, which is 
the ſemiquadrangle , the element of the other 
bodies, Fire, Air, and Water: for the ſemi- 
quadrangle being lix times compounded, there 
ariſeth an equilaceral Triangle, of which a Py- 
ramis, with four baſes, and four equal Angles 
is compounded, the form of fire moſt apt 
to motion, and of rareſt parts. Next, theſe 
Octaedron, with eight baſes and ſix Angles, the 
element of Air. The Third, Icoliedron, of 
twenty baſes, and twelve Angles, the element 
of Water, being fulleſt of parts, and heavieſt, 
Theſe being compounded of the ſame Element, 


Earth; "ple by Flop of Fire, the two ex- 


art frlinſaarated, ind Ohe aflother. The Do- 
decqedron, he made the image of the Univerfe, 


as ricfreſt” to 3 Globe.” Fire, by reafon of the 


rarity of its parts, penetrates all things; Air, 


| all tig but Fire; Water, Earth. All chings 
cherefare are full, and admit no vacuity. They 


are*carried about by the circumvolution of the 
Univerſe; and by reafon of their ſolidity, grate 
one another, rendri T4 
tion to generation an 'cortuption. Theſe God 
uſed in aming the World, tactile by reafon of b 
creams, 


y Air Water, he, connected it 


an unintermitted alterg- 


in a moſt firm band, proportion capable to con- 


tain both ic ſelf, and the things that ate compri- 
ſed. it it. If then that which is connetted be a 


Superficies, one Medium is ſufficient ; if a ſolid, 
it requires two. To. the two Mediums, he a- 


dapted the two Extteams, Fire to Ait „Air to 


3. 
Us 


Water, 10 Air, 


Water to Earth; and again, k 
as Earth to Water, Water to Air, arid. 
Earth; and reciproguly, 3 Earth to Air, 
to Fire. And forafinuch as all theſe are equal 


Air to Water, and Wa er to Earth; an ire : 


Air to 
arcr_ 


in pow r, their proportions are equal likewiſe, |; 


Thus is th | 
ure pfopottionable. Each af theſe four Bodies 
have divers ſpecies; the Fire, ſlame, light, ſplen- 
dor, by reaſon of the ine 
in each of theſe. The Air is partly clear and dry, 
partly humid and cloudy, The Water, fluid 


and cancrete, as Snow, Froſt, Hail, and Ice, Of 
Humid, one ſort is fluid, as Honey Of! ; another . 
compact are 


compact, as Pitch, Wax. Of the « 
two kinds, one fuſile, as Gold, Silver, Braſs, Tin, 


Lead; the other frangible, asSulphur, Bitumen, 


| 


: 


i. 


"; 


Nitre, Salt, Allom, and Stones of that Kind. 


After he had made the World, he proceeded 
to the e f mortal creatures, that it 
might be perfect and compleatly wrought accor- 


ding to its pattern. Having contempetated and 


diſtributed the Soul of Man, by the ſame pro- 


portions and powers, he delivered it over to that 
Nature which had the power of changing. She 
ſucceeding him in the producing mortaltranſito- 


ry greatures, inſtiſledtheir ſouls, ſome from the 
Moon, ſome from the Sun, ſome from the other 


Stars which wander in theRegion of Altetity, ex- 


cepting one ſoul in the power of Identity, Which 


he mingled in the rational part, an image of 
wiſdom, to thoſe who make uſe of good Fate. 
For of the human foul, one part is rational and 
intellectual, the other irrational and fooliſh; of 
the irrational, the better is of the nacure of Iden- 
tity; the worſe, of that of Alterity. Each of 
theſe is reſjdent about the Head, that all the o- 
ther parts of the ſoul and body may he ſubſervi- 
ent to it, according to the analogy of the body 
of the Univerſe. Of the irrational part, one is 
iraſcible, placed about the Heart; the other de- 
ſiderative, about the Liver. eee ee 
As for the Body, the principle and root of 
Marrow is in the Brain, wherein is the Hegemo- 
nick of the Soul. From the brain iſſues a de- 
fluxion along the ſpondyles of the back, from 
whence it is diſtributed into Seed and generative 
ſubſtance. The bones are the caſe of the mar- 
row; the fleſh is the tegument of che bones, the 
joynts he connected by nerves for motion. Of the 


| 


in ward parts, ſonie were made for nouriſhment, 
| others 


World one, and by a happy cohnex- 
£2 75 P | 


Gality of the Triangles 


Animals. 
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others for converſation, Of the Motions; .thole. | otherwiſe there would be a vacuity, which is im- 
which come from without, and flow 28 pole; Foraliving rear could not bereſto. 
apprehenſivepare, are ſenſihie ʒ thoſe, which. fall. | red by perpetual uxion, and entire, if the body 

not under comprehenſian, .are inſenſible, whe- | were digoyn'd by vacuiry,” The like compoſiti. 
ther by reaſon that the aſſected bodies at more | on of Organs is likewiſe in inanimate things, with 
eafthy, or that the motions arc weaker, What an analogical reſpiration; a, Cupping : glaſs and 
ſoever motions change nature , are painful; | Amber are relemblances of, reſpiration, for the 

whatſoever comply wich her, are named, plea- | ſpirits eyaporate throuthj the body, and enter a- 
| oy de waits e 3 ** ., . | gain. at the mouth ang noſtrils y reſpiration I 

Of the |, wag God calightned our ſight, for then again, like Euripus, it is brought round into 
oontemplation of Celeſtials and apprehenſſon the body, which by theſe effluxions is extended. 
of Science. Heating, her ſramed perceptive of The cupping-glaſs, the air being conſumed by 
Diſcourſe and of Muſick. Of this, if any be fire, attracts moiſture; the Amber, by emiſſion of 
deſtitute from his birth, be will alſo be uncapa· | ſpinis, attracts the body that is like to it. All ali- 
ble of Speaking, "Whence we ſay, This ſenſe is ment is taken into the body from the root of che 
nearelt ally d to reaſon, All that are termed heart, and the fountain of the ventticle; if the 
affections of bodies, are denominated with. refe-- acceſſion be more than the defluxion, it is termed 
rence to the Touch, and their inclinations to a Groth; if the contrary, Decay. The Acmacan- 
place;, for,. the Touch di judicates vital faculties; ſiſts in the confine betwixt theſe two, and is con- 
warm, cold; dry, moift ; ſmooth, rough; yield | ceived to be the equality of acceſſion and defluxi- 
ing, teſiffing ; ſoft, hard; but heavy and light, | on. When the ligaments of the conſtitution are 
the Touch ptejudicates, Reaſon defines, by in- diſſolv'd, ſo as there is no paſſage for the breath, 
clination ts move to the middle, and from the | or diſtribution of Aliment, the Animal dies. There 
#4 | are l things which are pernicious to life, 

be the ſame ching, for the center of a Globe is | and cauſe death; whereof one is termed, Sick- 
below, Whatfoever is, betwixt Wat and the cir-neſs. The origines of ſickneſs are the diſpropor- 
cumference is aboye. Heat ſeems to conlilt | tions of the primary faculties : if the ſimple fa- 

of raie 'parts , and diſgregates bodies; Cold, | culties, Heat, Cold, Humidity, Siccity, abound, 

more de ſe or are et then follow Mutations, and al- 

, The Taſte reſembles. the. Touch in concretion | terations of the blood, by corruption, and depra- 

and diſcretion, and in penetration of the pores, | vations of the Conſumptive fleſh: If according 

and in its 6bjeRs, which are either harth or to the changes into Sharp, or Salt, or Acid (hu- 
- | mours) the turnings of the Blood, or Conſump- 

ty, ſtupifying the tongue, are bitter; thoſe | tions of the fleſh be cauſed; for hence are gene- 
g which are moderately abſterſive, ſalt; thoſe | rated Choler and Flegm. Unwholeſome Chyles, 

2 | and putrefaction of Humours, are inconſiderable 

— except they be deep; but thoſe whoſe cauſes lie 

The kinds of Odor are not diſtinct, for they in- | in the bones, are not eaſily cur d; thoſe which 

140 | ariſe out of the marrow are painful. The Extre- 

mities of Diſeaſesare Wind, Choler, Flegm, in- 

| on, and eoncoction of earth and earthly things. creaſing and flowing, into places not proper to 
| They are ſweet or ſtinking. Voice is a percuſſion | them, or into the vital parts, for then obtaining 

j air, paß ugh the ears, | a better place, they expel their neighbours, and 

| whole pores extend to the Liver. In the ears is a | ſettle there, and afflicting the bodies, they reſolve 

ſpirit, "whoſe motion is Hearing. Of voice and | them into themſeves. . | 

| heating Tome are ſwift, the ſharp; ſome flow, | © Theſe are the Diſeaſes of theBody.Out of theſe 

the flat; the mean, ate incommenſurable. Again, | ariſe many ſickneſſes of the ſoul, ſeveral of ſeve- 

i! one is much and diffuſed, the loud; another ſmall | ral facuſries ; of the ſenſitive, ſtupidity ; of the 

and contracted, the low: one is ordered accor- | reminiſcent, forgetfulneſs; of the deſiderative, 
ding to ptoportions, the barmonioas; another dif- | loathing, and exceflive appetite ; of the Pache- 
orderly and unproportionate, the inbarmonious. | tick, wild paſſions, and furious frenſies; of the 

The fourth kind of Senſibles is moſt various and | rational, indocility and indiſcretion. The forces 

multiform, termed Viſibles, compriſing all'co-.| of Vice, are pleaſuresand griefs, deſires and fears, 

l lours, and innumerable coloured things. The | raiſed out of the body, mingled with che ſoul, 

1 primary colours are four, White, Black, Bright, | and expreſs d by various names, Loves, Deſires, 

| Purple; the reſt are made by commixtion,of | diſſolute affections, impetuous Angers, deep Ma- 

ih theſe. White diſperſeth the ſight, Black contracts lices, various Longines, inordinate Delights. In a 

| | it; as Hot diffuſeth'the touch, Cold contracts it; word, to behave our ſelves amiſs as to paſſions, or 

Bitter coutracteth the taſte, and Sweet diflipates it. | to ſubdue them, is the bound betwixt virtue and 
The bodies of creatures that breathe air, are | vice ; for to be exceſſive in them, or too hard for 
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nouriſhed by aliment, diſtributed by the veins | them, put us in a good or bad condition. To e 
through the whole frame ae chan- theſe inclinations the temper of the body may — 
nels; and irrigated by the ſpirit which diffuſeth ic. | contribute much: if vehement, fervent, or any 4 
to the utmoſt bounds. Reſpiration is made( there | way extraordinacy it tranſports us to Melancholy Myer 
being no vacuity in nature) by influxion, and at-. | and extravagant luſts. For the parts being over- Ph 
traction of the air in the room of that which iſſu- | flown by theſe defluxions, make the conſtitution 3 
eth forth at inviſible vents, out of which alſo ſweat | of the body rather hydropical than ſound, whence 00 
evaporates. Not ſomething of it being waſted by | ariſe ſadneſs, forgetfulneſs, folly, and conſterna- d 2 


the natural heat, it is neceſſary 2 be in- tion. The cuſtoms alſo, whereunto a man hath 
troduced to ſupply that which was conſumed ; | conformed himſelf in the City, or Fry; here 
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was born and bred, conduce much; as alſo 
the daily courſe of life, whether ſoftning or cor- 
roborating the ſoul; for, living abroad Diet, 
Exerciſe, and the manners of thoſe with whom 
we converſe, greatly avail to virtue or vice; and 
theſe occaſions ate derived rather from our Pa- 
rents, and Elements, than from our ſelves ; for 
they are not ineffeftual, we our ſelves fo eaſily 
nig. receding from thoſe actions which are good. 
* To the well-being of an Animal, it is requiſite 
perhaps that the body have the virtues competent to it, 
{or Health, perfect Senſe, Strength, and Beauty. The 
cui principles of Beauty are a ſymmetry of the parts 
ſw. amongſt themſelves, and with the ſoul; for na- 
pic. ture made the body as an inſtrument, obedient, 
and accommodate toall the buſineſſes of Life. In 
like manner, the ſoul muſt be ordered to virtues 
anſwerable to thoſe; to Temperance, as the bo- 
dy to Health; to Wiſdom, as the bod to perfect 
ſenſe; to Fortitude, as the body to ſtrength; to 
Juſtice, as the body to beauty. The principles 
of theſe are from Nature, their Means and Ends 
from inſtuſtry; thoſe of the body are attained by 
exerciſe and Medicine; thoſe of the Soul by In- 
ſtitution and Philoſophy. For theſe faculties nou- 
riſn and ſtrengthen both the ſoul and body, b 
Labour, Exerciſe, and pureneſs of Diet; theſe 
by Medicaments ; thoſe inſtituting the ſoul by 
chaſtiſements and reprehenſions, for they ſtreng- 
thenit, by exhortation, by exciting the inclination, 
and enjoyning thoſe things which are expedient 
for action. The Aleiptick art, and, its neareſt ally, 
Medicine, are deſign d for the cure of Bodies, re- 
ducing the faculties to the beſt harmony; they 
pur iſie the blood, and make the ſpirits flow free- 
ly, ſo as if any thing unwholeſome ſettle, the vi- 
gors of the blood and ſpirits being thus confirm- 
ed, overmaſter it. Muſick, and its director, Phi- 
loſophy, ordained by the gods, and by the Laws, 
for reformation of the ſoul, inure, compel and 
perſwade the irrational part to obey the rational, 


— — — — * 4 1 


ſire; ſo as they neither move nor reſt wichour t 
ſon, the mind ſummoning them either to action 
or fruition. The bound of Temperance is obedi- 
ence and fortitude. Now ſcience and venerable 
Philolophy, purifyingthe mind from falſe opini- 


on of Divinethings ; wherein if a man be con- 
rerſant with contentedneſs as to human things; 


happy. For he to whom God hath allotted this 
Eſtate, is undoubtedly guided to a moſt happy 
life. But if a man be ſtiff and refractory, he ſhall 
be purſued by puniſhmeng according to theLaws, 
and: thoſe diſcourſes which declare things Cax-. 
leſtial and Infernal. For irremiſſible iq; Eu 
are prepar d for the unhappy, dead, and many 


Poet, who makes men religious by ancient fa- 
bulous Traditions. For as we cure Bodies with 

things unwholeſome, when the wholefome a- 
agree not with them; fo we reſtrain ſouls-witk 
fabulous relations, when they will not be led by 


for it, talk of theſe ſtrange puniſhments, as if 

ſouls did tranſmigrate, thoſe of the effeminate 
into the bodies of Women, given up to ignomi- 
ny; of Murtherers , into thoſe of Beaſts, for 


of Swine ; of the light and temerarious, into 
Birds; of the ſlothful, and idle, unlearned, and 
ignorant, into ſeveral kinds of Fiſhes. All theſe 
in the ſecond period, Nemeſis decrees, together 


with the vindictive and. Terreſtrial Dzmons , 


the diſpoſer of all things, bath committed the 
adminiſtration of the World, repleniſht with 
Gods, Men, and all other living Creatures ; all 
which are formed after the image, of the 
ungenerate and eternal Idæa. F-93671 
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An Explication of the Pythagorick Doctrine. 


CHAP. I. 


/ Pythagoras his way of Teaching, by Silence and Symbols. 


HEIndocible and abſtruſe tradition 

of Myſteries and Symbols, is not to be 
Paulus N inveſtigated by acuteneſs of humane 
dabaljchiz⸗ Wit, (which rather affects us with a 


abet. () 


lle&s doubtful fear, than an adherent fifmneſs) it re- 


— quires ample ſtrength of thinking and believing, 


— and above all things, faith and taciturnity. 
free Whence Pythagoras taught nothing ( as (b) Apu- 
Ps: yp, leis ſaith ) ro bas di/ciples before ſilence; it being the 


into Greece from the Hebrews, that the diſciple 
being to ask ſome ſublime queſtion, ſhould hold 
his peace ; and being queſtioned, ſhould only 
anſwer eum; Len, He ſaid. Thus the Cabaliſts 
anſwer 2313 MR The wiſe ſaid; and Chri- 
| ſtians, 2i5wwory, Believe, | 

(e) Moreover, allthe Py:5agorick Philoſophy 
(eſpecially that which concerns divine things) 
is myſtical, expreſſed by Auigm. and Symbols. 
The reaſons, theſe: Firſt, The Ancients uſed 
to deliver wiſdom by Allegories; all their Phi- 
loſophers and Poets are full of Riddles, avoiding, 
by obſcurity, contempt of the vulgar ; for the 


| moſt apt interpreter of things, not preceptible 


other things, for which I commend the Ionick 


the true. Let them then, ſince there is a neceſſity 


the overſeers of human aſſairs, to whom God, 


and in the irrational molliſie anger, and quiet de- 


ons, bring her to knowledge, and reducing her 
from great ignorance, raiſe her to contemplati - 


and endeavour in a moderate way ofliving, he is 


puniſhment; of the Laſcivious, into thg forms 


c pag. C 3 . 
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by human infirmity, is Fable: That befits Philo- 
* which s declared under the pious weil of Fi. 

N., biden in boneſt things, and attired in honeſt 
words; for, what uw eaſily found, n but too ve; li- 
gently purſu d. Secondly, It ſometimes happens, 
chat we cannot ere abſtruſe things without 
much circumlocution, unleſs by ſome ſhort . 

igm. Tthyah, as Generals uſe Watch · words to 


ni 
diſtinguiſh their own Soldiers from others; fo 


it is not improper to communicate to friends 
ſome peculiar Symbols, as diſtinctive marks of a 
Society. Theſe, among the Pythaporeans, were a 
chain of indiſſoluble love. (d) Pytbagorat was ſtu- 
dious of friendfhip; and if he heard of any that 
uſed his Symbols, he preſently admitted him into 
his Society. Hereupon all became deſirous of 
them, as well thereby to be acceptable to their 


- Maſter, as to be known Pythagoreans. Laſtly, As 


memorial notes; for, in treating of all things di- 
vine and human, the vaſtneſs of the ſubject re- 
quires ſhort Symbols, as conducing much to 


* 


* 


CHAP. II. 
The Triple Warld. 


— 


(aT IH E Pythagoreans reduce all Beings 
ſubſiſtent or ſubſtant, immediately ©o 


' 1424's @hich truly are; and thoſe to the Idæa of 


Idas. Hereupon they aſſerted three Worlds,where- 
of the third is infinite, or rather not finite; and 
that all things conſiſts of Three. Tbe Pythagoreans 
( ſaith Ariſtotle) affirm that the whole, and all things 


are terminated by Three : Some are bodies and magni- 


tudes, others keep and inhabit bodies and magnitudes, 
others are the rulers and ovigines of the Inhabitants. 
This we underſtand of the three Worlds, the In- 


ferior, the Superior, and the Supreme. The Inferior 


containeth bodies and magnitudes, and their ap- 
propriate Intelligence, movers of the Sphears, 
overſeers and guardians of things generable and 
corruptible, who are ſaid to take care of bodies, 
each according to the particular task aſſign d 
him; by the Anciets named ſometimes Angels, 
ſometimes God, and ( in reſpect of the anxious 
ſollicitude of things whereto they are confinꝰd) 
Demons. | 

Next overit, immediately ſhineth the Superior 


World; this containeth the ſuperior Powers, in- 


corporeal eſſences, divine exemplars, the ſeals 
of the inferior World, after whoſe likeneſs, the 
faces of all inferior things are formed. Theſe 
(b)Pythagoras calls, Immortal gods, as being the 
principles of things produc'd out of the divine 
Mind, eſſential d gg, cauſes of thoſe forms which 
dwell in bodies, and inform the compounded 


ſubſtances of the lower World. There*are alſo |. 


other gods, incorporeal beings, individual, dif- 
fering (not by material, but) by formal num- 
ber; ſpirics void of matter, ſimple, unmixt, ſeated 
beyond the ſenſible Heaven, confin'd neither to 
time nor place, neither ſuffering age nor tran. 
mutation, much leſs any alteration ; In a word, 
not being affected with any paſſion, they lead a 
ſelf-ſufficient excellent life, and inhabit Eterni- 
ty, which is ate de du, always being, becauſe it 
always was, is, and ſhall be intemporally in the 
divine Mind ; yet by the energy of God, it was 


— 


| created and placed beyond the convex of the 
viſible Heaven, as, being the lucid manſion of 

| 15 ſpirits, pom the Pythagoreans be- 
lieve gods] placed in the higheſt region of Æther, 

zviternal, inveſted in the immortal Avum. 

* Therhird World, Supreme, containing all other 

Worlds, is that of the Deity, conſiſting of one 

divine Eſſence, exiſtent hefore ¶Æ vum, for it is 

the Age of Ages, the præexiſtent entity and 

| unity: of exiſtence, ſubſtance, eſſence, nature. 

Theſe three Worlds are called Receptacles, in 
different reſpects; the firſt, of Quantity; the ſe- 
.cond, of Intelligences; the third, of Principles. The 
firſt ,circumſcriptively ; the ſecond, definitively; the 
third is not received, but receiveth, becauſe it i; 
every where, and is called a receptacle replerively, 

Through the Superior world is communica- 
ted from the Tetrattys to the inferior, life, and 
the being 2 accidental, but ſubſtantial) of 
every ſpecies; to ſome, clearly; to others, ob- 
| ſcurely. This the Pythagoreans collect from 
thoſe words of their Maſter : 

be Tetractys to our Souls did ſend, « 

The Fountain of Eternal Nature ——— ' 2M 

The Tetracts, is the Divine mind communica- 
ting, the Fountain is the exemplar Idæa commu- 
nicated, and eternal Nature is the eſſential Idæa of 
things received. Idæa, conſidered as to God, 
( ſay they ) is his knowledge; as to the ſenſible 
World, exemplar ; as to it ſelf, Eſſence. 

Now as in the Senſible World, the Superior 
ſphear hath an influence on all the ſphears be- 
neath it; ſo in the Intel _ World, not only 
every ſuperior Chorus of Angels, hath an in- 
fluence upon all the inferior; but the whole 
ſupexior world hath an influence upon, the 
whole inferior, whereby all things are reduced 
according to their capacities, as far as poſſible, 
momentary to eternal, inferior to ſuperior. But 
to the third World, nothing that is meerly a Crea- 
ture can be reduced, incapable in its own nature 
of that ſublimity which is proper only to God. 


— 
— 


can believe ſo meanly of ſo wiſe a Perſon, as that 


The Supreme World. 


IS E Supream World, being (as we ſaid) „pig 
that of the Deity, is one divine, continu- g. 
al conſtant Eſſence of Sempiternity, poized, (as 
it were) with immovable weight; not unfitly 
termed , milotegmemt) te, the all. governing 
Throne, It is not confined toGenus, Place, Time 
or Reaſon , but is the free unlimited Preſi- 
dent over all theſe ; infinitely Supreme in Place, 
Power, Poſſeſſion, Excellence, above all El- 
ſence, Nature, Rvum, Age. 

This Divine mind,the receptacle of principles, 
Pythagoras ſymbolically terms Number, ſaying, 
Number # thg Principle of all things. (For none 


he ſhould conceive the ordinary Numbers by 

which we caſt account, to be the Principle of 

all things, which are far from being antecedent 

to things, for they are conſequential accidents ) 

So (b) Plutarch, by Number Pythagoras underſtands þ ple. 

the Mind; a Symbol not improper ; in Incorpo- phi 

realsnothing more divine than the Mind, in Ab- 

{trations nothing more ſimple than _— 
The 
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The divine Eſſence therefore, exiſtent before | 


vum and Age, (for it is the Age of Ages) the 
piæexiſtent entity and unity of exiſtence, ſub. 
ſtance, eſſence, nature, was by Pyrhagoras called 
r, one, by Parmerides v being, both upon a like 
ground; becauſe it 1: the ſuper-efſential Unite 
and Being, from which, and by which , and 
through which, and in which, and to which, all 
things are, and are ordered, and perſiſt, and are 
contained, and are filled, and are converted. 
Of this firſt ove, and firſt ens, Ariſtotle thus; 


Plato and the Pythagoreans ( Aaicth he ) hold no ot ber 


p Scalich. 


Canon. 2 


d Lacrt. 


Pig, 
$5.4 


concerning Ens or One, but that this ws their Nature, 
their eſſente gs the ſame, o be One and à Being. Xeno- 
hanes declared this Oe to be God, herein agreeing 
with Pythagoras, c) who aſſerted infinite, and one, 
and »umber,to be the firſt Principles of things; by 
infinite ſignifying the power ; for nothing can be 
imagined before power, which in God is infinite, 
or rather it is infinite God: in him eſſe and poſſe are 
not diſtinct, who containeththe eſſences, virtues 
and operations of all producibles. With Pythagoras 
agreeth (d) Anax-goras, laying, for all things 
were together; Democritus, for all things were in 
power, This alſo is the commixion of thirgs men- 
tioned by Empedocles, and Anaximander; not 
confuſedly in Chaos, Erebus, or Night, but di- 
ſtinctly and orderly in fu! ligh:, in the moſt per- 
fe ſplendor of the divine light intuitive know- 
ledge, that is the 1a, (from d ad) whole 
power is being; including all, whether Mental, 
Rational, Intelſigible, Senſible, Vital, Subſtan- 
tial, Adhæſible or Adhæſive; and is not only all 
things that ate, bit thoſe that are not: This is 
no other than the divine Efſence, within which 
before all things) one produced to. Two is the 
fuſt number, one is the principle of Number, One 
is God; and the production of to being with- 
in the divine Eſſence, (for number is conſtituted 
of it ſelf, and next one is naturally only the num- 
ber two) this to muſt neceſſarily be God alſo, 
for within God is nothing but God. Thus theſe 
three, ( One and Two) being the Principle and 
firlt, and not exceeding the Eſſence of God, are 
indeed one God: for his Effence is not divided 
by the production of t out of one. In like man- 


ner, it often happens in corporeals, that one 


being moved to :wo, proceeds to three, the ſub- 


ſtance of things continuing; as, in a Tree, of 


boughs and branches; in Man, the body, arms, 
and fingers. Of one therefore in the Divinity 
producing, and tu produced, ariſeth a Trinity, 
to which if there be added an eſſence formally 
diſtinct from them, there. will be a formal qua- 
ternity, which is the infinite one and two, the 
Subſtance, Perfection, and end of all Nuinber. 
One, two, three, four, by a collective progteſſion 
make Ten; beyond ten there is not any thing. 
This P3t1bagoras meant, when he aſſerted the 
Principle of all things Tetracta; he underſtood 
God by it; for he ſwore by it, and ſeems to 
have transferr'd the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, 
into a Greek Symbol. | 

(e) Thus the moſt apt Symbol, of the Prin- 


ciples of things, is one and two; for when we 


make enquiry into the cauſes and origine of all 


things, what ſooner occurs than one and two? 
That which we firſt behold with our Eyes, is the 


fame, and not another; that which we firſt con- 
ceivein our mind is Identity and Alterity, One and 


— > Y 


Two. ( Alomeon, contemporary with Pythagoras) 
affirmed two to be marry, which he ſaid were con- 


yet unconfin'd and indefinite, as White and Black, 
Sweet and Bitter, Good and Evil, Great and 
Small. Theſe multiplicious diverſities the Py:ha- 
goreans deſigned by the number Tin, as finite 
and infinite,even and odd, one and many, right 
and left, male and female, ſtedfaſt and moved, 
ſtraight and crooked, light and darkneſs, good 
and ill, ſquare and oblong. Theſe pairs are two, 
and therefore contrary ; they arereduced all in- 
to ten, that being the moſt perfect number, as 
containing more kinds of numeration than the 
reſt, even, odd; ſquare, cube; long, plain; the 
firſt uncompounded, and firſt compounded, 
than which nothing is more abſolute, ſince in ten 
proportions, four cubick numbers are conſum- 
mated, of which (according to the Pytbagor bin:) 
all things conſiſt. By this all Nations reckon (not 
exceeding it) as by the natural account of ten 
fingers; Heaven it ſelf conſiſts of ren Spheres. 
Architas includeth all ther zs, in the number ten; 
in imitation of whom Ariſtotle nameth ten kinds 
of Ens, Categories, reducible to two, SubFance 
and Accident, both ſpringing from one Eſſence ; 
for ten ſo loves t, that from one it proceeds ro 
two, and by to it reverts into one. The firſt Ter- 
nary is of one and tuo, not compounded, but con- 
ſiſtent; one having no poſition makes no compo- 


nor a point whilſt a point. There being notbing 
before One, we rightly ſay, one is firſt; 20 is 
not compounded of numbers, but a co-ordinati- 
on of unites only. It is therefore the firſt num- 
ber, being the firſt multitude; not commenſu- 
rable by any number, but by unite the common 
meaſure of all number ; for one,two, is nothing 
but two; fo that the multicude which is called 
Triad, Arithmeticians term the firſt number un- 
compounded, the Dual being not an uncompound- 
ed number, but rather not-compounded. | 

(a) Now the Triad, through its propenſity to 
multiply , and communicate its goodneſs to all 
creatures, proceeds from power to operation, 
beholding wich a perpetual intuition that fecun- 
dity of multitude which is in it, productive (as it 
were) of number from number, and that eſſen- 
tiality which is one in it, the fountain of all pro- 
duction, the beginning of all progreſſion, the per- 
manence of all immitable ſubſtance ; it reverts 
it {elf into it ſelf, multiplying it ſelf (as it were) 
by unity and duity, ſaying, Once twice 1279, are 
four. (6) This is the Tetractys, the Idæa of all 
created things; for all progreſſion is perfected in 
four. Hence ariſeth the Decad, the ten moſt ge- 
neral kinds of all things; one, two, three, four, go- 
ing out of Omnipotency to Energy, (out of pow- 


now in the midſt put five, on the right hand the 
next ſuperior number (ix, on the left hand the 
next inferior four ; theſe added, make ten. Again, 
the next ſuperior ſeven, and the next inferior rec, 
make ten. Again, the next ſuperior eight, and the 
next inferior :wo, make tn. Laſtly, one and vine 
make ren. This ren being carried up to erty, 
comes again to oe; and ſo on, in all the Cardinal 
numbers to a hundred: For, as twice one wake 
two, thrice one three, four times one four, and ſo 


forward; fo twice ten makes twenty, thrice ten 
til thirty, 


—_— —— — —ů * 
* 8 


trarieties, (perhaps the ſam with Empedocles” Res) 


ſition; an unite whilſt an unice hath no poſition; 


a Scalich. 


can. 9. 


b Scalich. 
can. 10. 


er to act) produce ten, the half whereof is V; 
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thirty, four times ten forty, and ſo on; the like 
in a hundred, athouſand, and forward. And be- 
cauſe the Decad ariſeth out of, and ends in a 
Monad, the Greeks expreſs ten by 7, the Hebrews 
by a Point, which marks (as well amongſt the 
Barbarians, as in Latin) denote one. (c) Hither- 
to alludes the Pyrbagorick Symbol, One, Two, by 
Zaratas (the Maſter of Pythagoras) uſed as the 
names of propagation z one, the father; ro, 
the mother; one andtwo(in the divine eſſence) 
producing four, the Tetractys, the Idæa of all 
things, which are conſummated in the number 
Ten. This Pythagoras ſtyles 
Eternal Nature s fountain 

no other than the knowledge of tbings in the divine 
mind, intellectually operating. From this fountain 
of eternal Nature, floweth down the Pythagorick 
Number, One and Two, which from Eternity, 
in the fountain of the immenſe Ocean , was, 
ſhall be, or rather always is, plenteouſly ſtream- 
ing. This one was by the Ancients termed Zeus, 
Jupiter; two, ig, Juno, wife and ſiſter to Ju- 
piter, of whom * Homer: 

Golden-thron'd Juno, with eyes full of love, 

Bebeld ber ſpouſe and brother, ſacred Jove, 

Sitting on th top of e a, Ide. 
In Ida (ans id, from preſcience) Fupiter and 
Juno ſat as one and tuo, in the ſtreaming Idza 
of the Tetractys, whence flow the principles of 
all things, Form and Matter. 


c Scalich. 
Can 11. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Intelligible World. 


(a H E Intelligible World proceeds out of the 
1 Divine mind, after this manner: The 
Tetractys reflecting upon its own eſſence, (the 
firſt Unite, productrix of all things) and on its 
own beginning, (the firſt product.) faith thus, 
Once one, twice two, immediately ariſeth a Te- 
trad, having on its top the higheſt unite, and be- 
comesa Pyramis, whoſe Baſe is a plain Tetrad, 
anſwerable to a Superficies, upon which the ra- 
diant light of the divine unity, produceth the 
form e fire, by reaſon of the deſcent 
of Juno, (Matter) to inferior things. Hence ari- 
ſeth eſſential light, not burning, but illumina- 
ting. This is the creation of, the middle world, 
( which the Hebrews call the Supream, the world 
of the Deity, admitting no compariſon.) It is 
termed Olympus, 6xcaaumess, Wholly lucid and re- 
' pleat with ſeparate forms, where is the ſeatof the 
Immortal gods, | 2855 | 
Deum domus alta 
whoſe top is Unity, wall Trinity, ſuperficies 
Quaternity. 1 
Number emanating from the divinity by de- 
grees, declineth to the figure of creatures ; in- 
{tead of the Tatractys a Tetragone, in each of 


its angles a point, for ſo many unites, the unite | 


at the top, which now begins to have poſition, 
elevated as much as is E. Thus the former 
ſides elevated will be four triangles, built upon 
their quadrangular latitude, and carried on to 
one high point. This is the Pyramis itſelf, the 


Tinew,de ſpecies of fire, of which a Pyramu, having four bas. 


Anims feos, and equal angles, us compounded, the moſt im- 
Mundi. o vable and penetrant form, without matter eſſen- 


and ſpecies, the exemplars imitated in leſſer co- 


| their immutable delight, ſtyl'd by Homer dofrcns 


tial ſeparate light, next to God ſempiternal life. 
The work of the Mind is /ife, the work of God 
is immortality, eternal life, God himſelf is not 
this created light, but the Author of all light 
whereof in the divine Trinity, he containeth a 
moſt abſolute Pyramid, which implieth the vigor 
of fire. Whence the Chaldeans and Hebrew: af. 
firm, that God is fire. But the Pyramid which 
this divine Tetractys produceth, is the fiery light 
of the immaterial world, of ſeparate intelligen- 
ces, beyond the viſible Heaven, termed du, ape, 
eternity, ætber. Having overcome theſe things (ſaith 
Pythagor as) thou ſhalt know «amy, the cobabit ation 
of the immortal gods, and mortal men. In which 
words are imply'd three properties of this mid. 
dle world, (which he terms the Fee Ather; free 
as being ſeparated from the power of matter; 
eEther, as receiving ardor from God, and heat 
ing all inferiors by an inſenſible motion) Condi- 
tion, Chorus, Order. | | 

Condition, it is repleniſhed with forms ſimple, 
immaterial, ſeparate, both univerſal and indivi. 
dual, containing all idæated Idza's of genus's 


pies, their original being in the divine mind. 
Thus the world of the Deity is the abſolute — 
emplar, in the intelligible world: the abſtract 
example; and in the ſenſible world, not ex- 
ample, but contraction of exemplars, as ſeal, 
figure, and ſealed wax. 


bora, the infinite joy of the bleſſed ſpirits, 


Ms, inextinguiſhable laughter. For what greater 
pleaſure, than to behold the ſerene aſpect of 
God ; and next Him, the Idza's and forms of all 
things, more purely and tranſparently, than ſe- 
condarily in created beings ? and to communi- 
cate theſe viſions to inferiors, the affice of the 
gods called Se ami de Har, from ſpeculation and 
viſion 5 Angels, from communicating their viſi- 
ons to others; not that we imagine them equal 
to the ſupreme God, who is ineffable. No Dz- 
mons, how good ſoever, are admitted into this 
Chorus; fo Plotinus, (the moſt exact follower of 
the Pythagorick Myſteries, as Porpbhyrius and Lon- 
ginus atteſt.) ( The kind of gods we conceive to be b bam 
void of paſſion 3 but to Demons we adjoyn paſſions, Di, 
ſaying, They are ſempiternal in the next degree after 
the gods, It is better to call none in the intelligible 
world Demon ; rather , if a Demon be placed there, 
to eſteem him a god. 

Order, thus explained by Pytbagoras (c): If thou c 4v, 
live — to right reaſon, grieving for what u cam. 
il done, and rejoycing in what xs well done, and 


prayeſt the gods to perfect thy work : 


Then ſtript of fleſh, up to free ether ſoar, 
A deathleſs god, divine, mortal no 4 g 


This is the order in the acquiſition of man's 
beatitude. The incorporeal Heaven of the middle 
world, the invilible Ohmpas of the bleſſed, admits 
nothing impure; therefore vices are to be ſhun'd, 
and virtues to be embrac d. The preſervation 
of men is by the mercies of God; therefore the 
Divinity is to be worſhipped, and the ſuperior ' 
powers to be invocated, that they would perfect 
our work. Laſtly, nothing material, corporeal, 
mixt, is received there. Therefore we muſt 
die, and holily put off the body, before we can 


be admitted to the ſociety of the gods. 
| CHAP. 
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e bnA SA v. AY jj wonderful varery,by reaſon ofthe variouscom- 
Ike Senfble er.. | | nenfuration of forms ke ddeit matter, and che ad. 
MEE Ted een! of, miktion of innumerable nccidentz, By exceſs and 
rg NN now come «down to the ſenſible | defect, difeord and amymotiom aid iteſt, impe· 
694. f. World. Its exemplar is the world of | ruofity ahd tranquility;r ty and denſty. Henc 
tbe Deity, its example the intelligible world of Iles, ariſe the Spheres, the Stars, the fol Fltntents, 
the a', ſubſiſteflcel of exemplar in i ſelf. out of which evaporate hot, moiſt, cold dry, and 
As On ĩs thebeginning of che intelligible world ; all the objects of ſenſe, the tranſmutation of 
ſo is Two of the corporeal, which were not cor- 5 


„n 
1 1 


| forms; adi variety of eloars in ſeveral things. 
poreal,;iFir did not conſiſt of theſe four, point, 
lime, {uperfities,  ſolidity, after the pattern of the 


cted from one point tblanother, is made of the 
nuriberiwoz: a ſaperficili al ĩſeth from thres lines; 
a /olid;* from feur politions, before, bebind, upardi, 
downwards. | Twe multiplied in it ſelf prodficeth 
four 5 ixerorted into it ſelf (by ſaying twice two 
twice) makes the firſt Cabe.Next ſiveſ the Tetrago- 
nicalPyramis principle of the intelligible World) 
is the cube of cbt with ſix ſides, archite& of the 
Senſible World. Amongſt principles, the Heprad 
hathnoplace, being a virgin, producing nothing, 


fertile number, the ground of multicude and va- 
riety, conſtituted of Twoand of Four. Zaratas 
rermed to the Mother; we the cube that pro- 
ceedeth from it, Matter, the bottom and founda- 
tion of all natural beings, the ſeat of ſubſtantial 
b De Ani» forms. (Y) Timæus, of the Tetragone ts generated the 
4 Mi Cube, the moſt ſetled body, ſtedfaſt every way, ha- 


this {olid receptacle, is not received looſely, but 
fixtly, and ſingly it becomes individual and in- 
communicable, confin d to time and place, loſing 
its liberty in the ſervitude of Matter. Thus the 
two principles of temporal things, the Pyrams 
and Cube, Form and Matter, flow from one foun- 
tain, the Tetragone, whoſe Idæa is the Tetracł ys, 
the divine exemplar. 

Now there is requiſite ſome third thing to unite 
theſe two, Matter and Form, for they flow not in- 
to one another ſpontaneouſly, or caſually z the 


hs 

matter of one thing doth not contingently receive | to inferior ſenſes, he recedeth from God: Rea- "| 

the form of another. When the ſoul departs out | ſon teaching us what to imbrace,when it converts 1 

of man, the body becomes not braſs or iron, nei- it ſelf to the mind, renders us bleſſed; when Wy 
ther is wool made ofa ſtone. There muſt then be | perverted by the ſenſes, wretched. For men often We 

a third thing to unite them, (not privation; priva- ſtraying from the rule of right reaſon, precipitate * 

tion and power act nothing ſubſtantively; nor | themſelves into miſery , du3zi/gem mipar” Le, F 1 kt 

motion, an accident cannot be the principle ofa | in Pythagoras's word, incurring ills voluntary. 'F 1 

© ſubſtance; but) God, as Socrates and Plato ac- Thus is man placed between Virtue and Vice, j f 
_ knowledg, ſaying, There are three principles of things, | like the ſtalk betwixt the two branches in the Py- 1 
„God, Ilæa, and Matter ; ſymbolized before by | thagorical 7; or young Hercules, deſcribed by Prodi- 4 i} 
Pythegoras in theſe three ſecret marks, Infinite, | cas. As therefore none can be called happy before bi. 

One and two; by Infinite, deſigning God; by U- | their death, (as Solon ſaid to Cræſus) ſo none is to x:noph. 1 


nity, Form; by Alterity, Matter. Infinite in the 

Supreme world; One, or Identity, in the Intelle- 

Hual; Two, or Alterity , in the Senſible ; for 
Matter is the mother of Alteration. 

The Tetragonal baſes of theſe figures joyned 

together, make a Dodecaedre, the ſymbol of the 

"Doftor Univerſe. * Alcihous, The Dodecaedre God uſed in 


Cube, mate by one, two, three, four. One; Ed 
by poſition; creates a poiat; à line, being protra- 


ving ſix ſedes, eight angles. The form immers d in | 


th. 


no being without God. Moreo 
and therefore named Pallas. This firft cube'is a | 


The gods are natural, the gods of gods ſuper- 


natural; thoſe inhabit the inferior wofld/iheſe 
| the-ſuperior. The gods of gods are moſt fiple 
and pure, as being no where; they are fuper- 


celeſtial, as being every where, they are with us; 
here ſtrangers, there natives; never in our wor! 
but when ſent, Angeln, meſſengers from heaven, 
appearing in what form they pleaſe, kind and be- 
nefieiab to us. The inferior ſpirits never aſcend 
to the ſuper-celeſtial, but are ſent ſoinetimes on 
embaſſie to us, 'whence termed Angels, as the o- 
thers. Gd himſelf᷑ inhabits the loweſtthe higheſt, 
and the middlemoſt, intimately; ſo that there is 
vel che gods of 
this world are more excellent than the ſouls of 
men, though thoſe aſſiſt, theſe inform bodies. Be- 
twixt them, are placed Dæmons and Heroes ; Dæ- 
mons next the gods, Heroes next ſouls ; men- 
tioned by Pythagoras in his Golden Verſes, who aſ- 
ſigns to each a peculiar worſhip. 25 


CHAP. VI.. I 
- The ſtate of the Soul after Death. 


Ational man is more noble than other crea- 
tures, as more divine, not content ſolely 


— 


with one operation, (as all other things drawn 


along by nature, which always acts after the 


ſame manner) but endu'd with various gifts, 


ſpect of which liberty, 


which he uſeth according to his free will, in re- 
=———-(b) Men are of heavenly race, 
Taught by diviner Nature what embrace. 
By diviner Nature is meant the Intellectual ſoul; 
as to intellect, man approaches nigh to God; as 


Pag. 675. 


b Aur. 


be eſteemed unhappy whilſt he is in this life: Ve memor. 
muſt expe& the laſt day of a man. If when he hath lib. He- 


put off his body, he remaineth burdened with 
viges, then begins he to be truly miſerable. This 
miſery after death, Pythagoras divides into two 


kinds. The unhappy are either near Beatitude, 


rod, lib. 
Ovid Met. 


1 | which though at the preſent they enjoy not, yet | 
„making the Univerſe, this world. If upon an octan- are they not oppreſſed with extream miſery, be- Wo 

| gle Cube we erect a Pyramis, by four zqui-crural | ing hereafter to be delivered from their puniſk- | i 
triangles, it makes a Dodecaedre, wherein the | ment: Or, wholly diſtant from Beatitude, in 4 | 

1 Cube is, as it were, mother, and the Pyramis fa- | endleſs infinite pains. Thus there are two man- 9 
ther. Thus J Timew , Form bath the nature of | ſions in the Inferi, Elin ium, poſſeſt by thoſe that is 1 
male and father; Matter, of female and mother; | are to aſcend into bleſſedneſs; and Tartarw, by 4 

the compoſitions are their off. ſpring. thoſe who endure infinite torments, #5 ve 1" 

Of theſe are produced all thing in this world, | airy, (as Plato, imitating Pyrbageras, ſaith) i 

by their ſeminal faculties, which things appear in | ; ii 2 whence j i | 
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whence they, newer can put. But Wiens man, 


ho. hath lived juſtly, ieh, his foul, aſcends to 


the pute ther, anch lives in the happy Hum 
with che blefled, e god; 
Nan is the image pf he world; hez in many 

ings, metaphorically, vnegelves the name of 


the world. The man. (as the ſupreme, 
mind) iszermed God, by partigipationg; the n. 


onal ſoul, if directed byhewind, it it lines the 
will to virtue, is termed the good Demsot Gepims ; 
if by ꝓhantaſie and ul}, aſſoctions, it dra wech che 


will to vices, the vi . Whence F 
deſires of God, to keep; w from ill, and to-fliew 


exer) une the Damon he beg bt to uſe. Leaving the 


dy, the ſoul, if defiled with vices, becomęs an 


evil Dzmon: Its life, JS ayueriz, infeſteity ; but 


if baving forſaken vice, it tetain a ſollieitous af- 
fection to the good exarciſes and virtugs which it 
practiſad in this life, it nal become a gd Da. 
mon, 12nfl in the amanuy of that world lies hap- 
pily, refletting wich joy upon the gcc action: 
it hath done, and retaining the ſame willingneſs 
the right, doing of chem. This life i5 la, 
Lcity, of which Vngi : blow a 
„ e ſame a 
2 Which, beremfore, breathing this wital gir, 


F # 
. 


07 haric, Arms, aud. Jeeki-rhin'd Steeds they 
- Purſues them now in cart h cold boſons laid, (had, 
Theſe ſouls the Ancients termed Lemyres ; of 
theſe that which lives in, and takes care of any 
articular Houſe, is Ler- fasiliaru; that which 
or its demerits in this life, wanders up and down 
in the air, a terror, vain g men, but to the 
bad hurtful, is Lærva; thoſe which are not cer. 
tainly known to be Larve or Lares, are called 
Dii manes ; Dii, out of reverence, who havin 
performed the courſe of their lives Sante) ang 
juſtly, died holily. OWL 
Of the Pythogorical Tranſmigration. 
T is commonly averred Pythagoras was of opi- 


nion, that the ſouls of men aſtet death infor- 
med the bodies of beaſts. We cannot imagin this 


of ſo knowing a perſon, This ſuſpicion of this 


b Scalich. 


Tranſanimation, ſeems rather to have been 1ai- 


ſed by ſuch, as were partly ignorant, partly en- 
vious, of the Pzrbagerick mylteries, as Timon, 


Xenophanes, Cratinus, Ariftaphon, Her mippas, and 
others, who have aſcribed many things to Pytba- 
goras Which he never ſaid nor wrote, and have 
rverted what he did ſay. (%) He holds, tha: the 
ubſtantive unity of one number, is not the unity 
of another number. That the Monads in the 
Duad are inconnexive to thoſe in the Triad. That 
the participate eſſence of .every thing is One , 


- which will not occupate the eſſence of another 


cg calich. 
can. 5. 


thing. No Animal (then) can tranſmigrate into 
the life of a different animal; but muſt continue 
under the Law of its own nature in its proper of- 
fice ; de d dts d ovvigylar, ſpecies not being 


coincident with ſpecies. One ſeal may make many 


impreſſions upon ſeveral pieces of wax; but one 
piece of wax cannot bear the form of many ſeals. 
The ſeal of human form (the image of God) is 
not permitted to ſet an impreflion upon inferior 
nature, implied by Pythagoras in this Symbol, Ve 
muſt wear the image of God in 4 Seal. ring. The 
image of God (man's ſoul) cannot ſeal or form 
the other natures that are near it. So Hermes 
Triſmeg iſt us, Of man, one part s ſimple, which we 


8 
A. 


IA then is nothing elſe, but equal care, motion, 


N Par 1X; p, 


call, The form of divine fmilitude. And again, 1 
There are two images of God, the World, and Man, 
This is the meaning of Pythagoras concerning the 
tramſmigration of ſauls after death, anti their de- 
ſcention into life. Others thought the ſouleduced 
out of the power of Matter; Pyihagoras aſſerted 
it infuſed hy God into the hody, and therefore be- 
fore it, not in time, but in purity and dignity. 
This infuſion he termed, Tbe deſcene e tbe ſoul, 
not underſtood of its ficuation,or its motion from 
ths intellectual world thtough the ſeveral ſphears 
| of thx Elementary, as Proclis and others; but of 
the natural ferjes or farm, the rational foul being 
8. — 3 1 body. - 
(That Pytheguras ſaid; he was in times paſt 2 % 
 Eapborbug,the meaning is this: The Ancients call- can. 4 
ed che inclinations and wills of men their Mind;, 
uhenge ſuch as are of one ſtudy, intention, incli- 
nation, motion, and ſenſe, are termed Lnanimoas. 
Thus the ancient Philoſophers call the motive 
and ſenſitive faculty, Ibe Soul. An animate differs 
from wv inanimate (ſaith Ariſtotle) chiefly in tuo 
| 'hings, Adotion and Senſe, Whoſoever therefore are 
pe: affected; and moved by the ſame object, 
are laid to have the ſeme ſonl. The Metemp/ycho- 


_— 


and ſtudy of ſome dead perſon,appearing in ſome 
living perſon. Thus Fythageras might arrogate the 
ſoul of Euphorbus; Callicles, Hermotimus; Lyrrbus, 
Pyrander;Calidona, Alcezas having an inclination to 
the ſeveralexcellenciesthat were in thoſe perſons. 
Again, in ſaying he was Eupborbus, Pythagoras Pag, 681, 
znigmatically caughe (not the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, but) · the tranfmutation of bodies out of firſt 
matter; which is not only ſuſceptible, but cove- 
tous of all forms, continually deſiringꝑ, never ſati- 
ated with any; as,1/ a Comeay(to uſe the compa- 
riſon of At»ftetle ) fbould ſay, I was feſt a Tragedy, pe Gar, 
becauſe both Tragedy and Comedy are form'd of the 
ſame Letters and Elements. Thus Apollonius, deman- Phi i. 
ding of the Indian Bracmanes, what their opini- 4%. 
on was concerning the Soul, Farchus anſwered, 
* According as Pythagoras delivered to you, we to 
* the e/Egyptians. Apellonins replies, Will you then 
* affiran you were one of the Trojan Captains, as Py- 
* thagoras ſaid be wes Euphorbus? Tbeſpaſian wa- 
rily askt, * bom he thought the moſt worthy of 
* tbem? Achilles (faith Apollonius) if we believe 
Homer. Then Farcbus, * Look on him as my Pro- 
* genitor., or Tegywvev onpeet, progenit ing body; for 
© /uch Pythagoras eſteemed bores " 
Or if he meant Hiſtorically, nex:yſereo/e, that 
is, The ſoul, ſeparate from thebody, may by the 
power of God, be brought again, the ſame into 
the ſame body: The body in which Pythagoras 
was ſo often revived, though called by ſeveral 
names, was one and the ſame, not in quantity, 
but ſubſtance, as the Sea is one and homogeni- 
ous in it ſelf, yet is here called geen, there V- 
nian ; elſewhere, Myrtæan and Colſean ; fo one 
man often renate, is named eErhalides, Enpbor- 
bus, Hermotimus, Pyrrbus, and laſtly Pythagoras. 
Theſe Generations he aſcribes not to the power 
of Nature, but to Mercury, God only; none 
can revive but by the Divine power of God, 
whom he acknowledgeth, uv zwas  3xuy, A- 
nimation of all things. He infuſeth ſoul into all 
men, and being infuſed, taketh ic away; and 
being taken away, reſtores ir, when , and as 
often as he pleaſeth. 
; CHAP. 
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CHAP. I, 
. His Cami, Parents. 


N the Catalogue of the Pythagoreans, we find 
| <.þ Empedocles , not the leaſt eminent amongſt 
em. He was of Agrigentum, the moſt conſi- 
derable City, next Syracuſe, of Sicily ; built by 
a Colony 63 of Geloans, 108 years after their 
own foundation. Gels was built 45 years after 
Syracuſe ; Syracuſe in the 11th Olympiad, Gela 
therefore in the 22d. Agrigentum in the 48th. It 
had its name from the River, and () grew in 
a ſhort while to ſo vaſt an increaſe, that in the 
time of Empedocles it contained 800000 Inhabi- 


» 


tants. Eminent it was for many things, but 


for none ſo much as the birth of Empedocles: 
Whence Lucretins : 


(c) An Agrigentine Citizen mong ſt theſe 

I chief hs pr mar ers | 
Born on the ſbore of Sicil's trpile bounds, 
Which the Tonian in wide bayes ſurrounds. 
Laving its cliffs with azure waves, whoſe force 
And rapid current Italy divorce 
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lodorus hath ſer down the time. 


a Laert. 


By a (mall ſtrait; Here's vaſt Charibdis ſeat, | 
And here the murm ring Acna's flames do threat 
To re-inforce once more their dreadful ire, 

Aud vomit yet again devouring fire; 

Belching it fortb out f bis ſcoty jau, W 
Which beat Heaven in lightning flaſhes throws. 
Although this Iſle for ſundry things may ſeem 
Famous, and many Nations it eſteem, 
Renoum d for wealth, and many gallant men; 
Ye: never bad it ought more glorious, then 
This Perſonage, nought more miraculous, 

More holy, or which was more precious, 

His Verſe divine, and his Inventions rate; 
Th: fruits of that rich breaſt do ſo declare 

An univerſal knowledg, that ſome doubt 
Whether or no be ſprung from human root. 


Of his Parentage, Laertias gives this account. 
Empe docles, as Hippoborus faith, was an Agrigen- 
tine, Son of Meto, ſon of Empedecles, which Ti- 
mæus confirms in his Sixteenth Book of Hiſtories, 
ſaying, that there was one Empedocle an eminent 
Perſon, Grandfather to the Poet. Hermippus 
ſaith the fame. Likewiſe Heraclides, in his Trea- | 
tiſe concerning Iſlands, affirms that his Grand- 
facher was of a Noble family, and kept Chariot- 
Horſes. And Eratoſt benes, in his Olympionice, 
ſaitb, that the Father of Meto was Victor in the 
71 Olympiad, upon the teſtimony of Ari/orle. 
But Appolloderus the Grammarian ſaith, it was that 
Empedocles who was ſon of Metro. Glaucus writes, 
that he came to the Thurians; at ſuch time as 
they had newly built their City; and not long 
afrer adds, They, who relate that he was bani- 
ſhed his Country, and came to Syracuſe and 
fought with the Syracuſians againſt the Athenians, 
ſeem to me to be quite miſtaken. For either 
Empedocles at that time was dead, or very old: 
the latter is not likely, for Ariſtotle ſaith, that he 
and Heraclitus dy'd in the Sixtieth year of their 
age. But he who won the Race in the Sevenyy- 
ff Olympiad, was of the ſame name; as Appol- 


Lives, faith, that Empedocles was ſon of Exexetus, 
and that he himſelf had a ſon named Exenerus ; 
and that in the ſame Olympiad Empedocles won 
the-Horſe-race, and the fon was Victor at wreſt. 
ling, or, as Heraclides, won the Foot- race. But 
I find in tne Commentaries of Fawormus, that 
in the Olympiac Games, Empedocles ſacrific d an 
Ox made of honey and flower, and that he had 
a Brother named Callicratides. But Telauges ſon 
of Pythagoras, in his. Epiſtle to Pbilolaus ſaith, 
that Empedecles was ſon of Archinomus : That he 
was of Agrigentum in Sicily, he himſelf profeſſeth 
in his Luftrations, beginning thus. 
Friends, who in ſpacious Agrigentum 
| | dwell, &c. 
Thus much ( ſaith Laertizs) of his deſcent. 


? 


. 


* — 


1 NAS I 
| His Moſters. 
(a) Flmes;, in the Ninth book of his Hiſtory 


- affirms, he heard Pythagoras; adding, 
that he was taken ſtealing a diſſertation of his, 


lam and Empedocles, the Pythagoreans communi- 


cles divulged them in his Poems, they made an 


_ | hibired in the like manner. 


Satyrus in his 


| (s) 


and to endeavour a civil parity ; and that he 


ES. Panr IN 


of their Society, and that he mentions Py:hagoras 
in his Verſes, ſay ing, 5 


* Mong ft theſe was one in things ſublimeſt bild; 
His mind with all the wealth of Learning fell d. 


But ſome there are who ſay, he meant this of 
Parmenides, Neamhes relates, that until Philo- 


cated their Diſcourſes ; but, after that Empedo- 


order not to communicate any thing to an Epick 
Poet. They ſay likewiſe, that Plato was pro- 


But which of the Pyrhbagoreans Empedocles 
heard, he tells not; the Epiſtle which goes a- 
broad under the name of Telauges, affirming , 
Empedocles was Diſciple to Hippaſus and Brontinas, 
deſerves no credit. 
Theopbraſt as ſaith, he was an Emulator and 
Imitator of Parmenides in his Poetry ; for he 
among other things writ a Diſcourſe concern- 
ing Nature. | 
 Hermippm ſaĩth he, he was not an Emulator of 
Parmenides, but of Xenophanes, with whom he 
lived and imitated his Poetry, and afterwards 
applied himſelf to the Pyrhagoreans, But Alci 
damas, in his Phyſick, relates, that Zeno and 
Empedocles heard Parmenides at the ſame time ; 
at laſt both lefe him. Zeno went and ſtudied. 
Philoſophy by himſelf; Empedocles went and 
heard Anaxagoras.and Pythagoras ; and imitated 
the one in his gravity of life and deportment ; 
the other in his Phyſiology. 
Empedocles, ſaith Phileſtratus, repeated by Sui- 
das, is reported to have followed the Pyrbagorean 
Philoſophy, which is confirmed by many Verſes 
of his, as this. 
| | wh. x 
Farewell, friends, mortal I ſhall be no more. 
And this, 1 
A Boy I was, then did a Maid become. 
| Beſides the Ox which he made of meal, and 


ſacriſiced in Olympia, ſhews , that he approved 
the way of Pyrhagoras. | 


_——_ 


CHAP. III. 


How he lived amongſt the Agrigentines; bis 
+ * Power and Authority. 


Eanthes relates, that Meto dying, there 1 Lan. 
began a Tyranny : But Empedocles per- 
ſwaded the Agrigentines to give over ſedition, 


himſelf being very rich, beſtowed Dowries upon 
many Virgins that had none, and thereupon 
clothed himſelf in Purple, and wore a Golden 
Girdle, as Phaworinus affirms, and a Delphick 
Crown, and had ſervants attending on him; his 
look ſevere and conſtant. After this manner he 
went. And the Citizens that met him paid ſuch 
reſpe& to him, as if thoſe had been the marks 
of Regal Authority. 

- Nevertheleſs, he was, as Ariforle affirms, ve- 


(as Plato alſo was) and thereupon expelled out 


| ry free, and averſc from taking any Government 
upon 


_ 
. 


— — * 


par IX. EMPEDOCLES. 
upon him; for he refuſed a Kingdom which was 
offered him, (as X4nthus ſaith in his Book con- that Country. . 
cerning him) preferring a moderate condition. The ſame cure he wrought among the Seli- 
Timeus relates the ſame, adding the reaſon of | nuncians, by a different means; for they being, 
his being Democratically affected; for being in- as Diodoras the Epbeſian ſaith, infeſted by a plague, 
vited by one of the Governours, and the com- | cauſed by the noiſomneſs of the River, where- 
pany falling to drink, he commanded, that Sup- | of the men died, neither could the women be, 
per ſhould be brought in. He who had invited | without much difficulty, delivered; Empedocles 
him, ſaid, That he ſtaid for the chief Magi- contrived, and at his own charge convey'd two 
ſtrate. As ſoon as he came, he was madeSym- | other Rivers that ran near, into this Channel; 
poſiarch, Maſter of the Feaſt, for ſo it was or- | by which mixtion, the water became ſweet, and 
dered by him who invited them. He began to | the plague ceaſed. TY | h 
diſcover a tyrannical kind of humour, comman- | (4) Another time, a young man drawing a d 5ons. 
ding, either that he ſhould drink, or that it | ſword upon Ancbitas his Hoſt, (for that he had. vit. Pyrb 


ceived, that he drove away the Plague out of 
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ſhould be poured on his head. Empedocles for 
the preſent held his peace. But the next day 
citing them to the Court, he condemned them 
both to death, the Inviter, and the Sympoſiarch. 


Of ſo great authority was he in the Common- | 


wealth. 

Again, when Acro the Phyſician petition'd for 
a place, to build a Monument for his Father, 
Empedocles ſtood up and oppoſed it, and diſcour- 


in publick judgment condemned: his father to 
death ) and being about to have killed him, Em- 
pedocles prevented it, and immediately changing 
his Tune, and ſinging out of Homer, 


Nepenthe calming anger, eaſing grief. 


freed Anchitas his Hoſt from death, and the 
young man from the crime of murder ; who 
from thenceforward became one of his diſciples, 


— — — 


ſed very largely of Parity ; and withal asked, 
what Epitaph ſhould be inſcribed on the Tomb ? | eminent amongſt them. 


This: (e) Hermippus ſaith, that he cured Panthea, a e Lowe. 
woman of Agrigentum, given over by all the 
Phyſicians. | 

But the moſt memorable cure was that which 
he performed upon a woman that had lain ſeven 
playing upon his name Acro. Qthers recite the | days dead, as Pliny terms it; but as Galen more 
| ſecond Verſe thus: exactly out of Heraclides, deſcribes it, breathleſs, 

| and without pulſe, differing in nothing from a dead 

body; ſaving that ſhe had a little warmtb about the 
middle parts of ber body. The Book of Heraclides 
This, ſome aſcribe to Simonides, | was intituled, The breathleſs woman. And it was 

Afterwards Empedocles diſſolved the Council | 4 controverſie amongſt the Phyſicians that were pre- 
of a thouſand Senators, and conſtituted it Tri- ſent, whether ſhe were dead or alive; (g) Hera» g Laert. 
ennial; ſo thatit conſiſted, not only of the rich, | clides adds, that Empedocles acquainted Pauſanias Suid. 
but of the ordinary ſort. with the whole Muſee, and that the breathles wo- 

But Times, in his firſt and ſecond Books, (for | man could preſerve ber ſelf thirty days, without 
he often mentions him) ſaith, that he ſeems to 8 or eating. Whence he terms Empedocles 

h 


be of an opinion contrary to the Democracy ; | both a Phyſician anda Prophet, confirmed even iy 
ſometimes proud and felf-conceited in his Poe- | by his own verſes. b, 
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Some would divine, others reſtore to health. 


try, as when he ſaith, | 1 
| Noa Friends, who in ſpaciom Agrigentum dwel, if 
A deathl:fs god am I, mortal no more. Buſied in noble high deſigns, farewel. | if 
A deathleſ god I am, mortal no more; . * 
Honour d by all, witb Garlands cover d ore: | 5 
CHAP. IV. Fhich, ſoon as ere I come to any Town, 1 
. | Both men and women pay to me renown. | it 

i Monders related of bim. Thouſands of men enquire the way to wealth, | 

1 


E was ſo excellent, not only in Natural Phi- 


loſophy, but in Medicine alſo, that by his Some there were who aſcribe theſe to Goerick, 8 
I skill in both theſe, he performed many admi- Magick. Satyrus in his Lives relates, that Gorgias 4 
rable things. the Leontine, who had been diſciple to Empedo- 1 

a Laert, (2) Time relates, that the Eteſian winds. | cles, uſed to ſay, that he himſelf had been preſent 


blowing very ſtrongly, inſomuch that they de. with him, when he practiſed Goetick ; and that 1 
| ray fe the fruits; he gave order, that many Aſ- | Empedecles, makes a profeſſion thereof in his 
ſes ſhould be flead, and bottles made of their | Poems, when he ſaith; 


Skins, and placed on the tops of the hills to re- | 
ceive the blaſts ; by which means the winds | Med'cines to ſtrengtben age, and cure diſeaſe, 
gave over: and upon him was conferred the | Thou ſhalt be taught, for 1 am 5kill'd in theſe ; 


A 
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—— CES : 


attribute of Coluſanemos, or Alexanemos , The | The wrath of reſt leſs winds thou ſhalt aſſwage, [ 

chaſer away of the winds. Which blaſt the corn in their pernicious rage. Pr 
Not unlike to this is that which Plutarch re- And when thou callſt, they ſhall come back again, wy 
ports of him, that by ſtopping up a cleft in a | Rain thou ſhalt change to drought, and drought to rain, 1 
Mountain, out of which there came an un- | By whoſe kind moiſture trees may ſprout and thrive, 14 
wholſome Southern blaſt to the Plains, it is con- | And make the dead quit Pluto, and revive. l ö 1 
n 14 
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EMPEDOCLES. 


oY 


Ina fine, he was ſo much admired for theſe 
things, that when he went to the Olympick 
Games, the eyes of all men were fixed on him; 
neither was their diſcourſe of any thing ſo much 
as of Empedocles. 33 


ae 8 


E 
Hu Death. 


Is death, (ſaith Laertias) is variouſly repor- 
ted, Hrraclides having related the ſtory of 


the breathleſs, woman, how much Empedocles 


was admired for raiſing a dead woman to life, 
adds, that he appointed a Sacrifice in the field 
of Piſianax, and invited thither many of his 
friends, amongſt whom was Pauſaniar. After 
the Feaſt was done, the company withdrew 


themſelves to reſt, but he ſtir'd not out of the 


place where he lay at ſupper. The next morning 


when they aroſe, be alone was miſſing, which 


giving them occaſion to enquire after him of the 
ervants, they ſaid they knew not what was be- 


come of him, only one of them ſaid, that about 


Midnight hg heard a great voice, calling Empe- 
docles; whereupon riſing up, he ſaw a heavenly 
light, and a ſplendor of Torches, but nothing 
elſes. They were all amazed at this accident, 
and Pauſanias going down, ſent forth others to 
enquire more 1 1 but was at laſt perſwaded 
not to trouble himſelf any further, ſaying, that 
the thing that had fallen out, deſerved prayer, 
and that ſacrifice ſhould be made to him as to a 
god. Hermppus ſaith, that he made the Sacrifice 
upon the cure he wrought on Panthea, and that 
the Perſons invited were eighty. 

Hippobotas affirms, that he roſe up from his 
place and went to e/£tna, where he leaped into 


— 
— 


Hlippobot ns affirmis, that a. Statue of Empedocle: 
cover'd, which ſtood firſt at Agrigentum, was 
aſtetwards plac'd before the Senate-houſe at 
Rome uncover'd, being brought thither by the 
Romans. Of which ſaich Laerrias, there are yet 
ſome pictures. 

Neant hes relates, that going in his Chariot to 
a great ſolemnity at Meſſcna, he fell and broke 
his thigh ; of which he died, being ſeventy ſeven 
years old. His Sepulcher is at Megara: but in 
the accompt of his years Arifotle differs, who 
ſaith he died at ſixty. Yer others affirm, he 
lived to an hundred and nine years of age. He 
flouriſhed in the 84/4 Olympiad. 

But Democritns the Trazenian relates, in He. 
mer's words, that, 


About his neck he Init a rope, and fell 
From a bigo cli; bis foul went down to bel.. 


In the forementioned Epiſtle of Tlanges, it is 
ſaid, that being exceeding old, he fell into the 
Sea, and ſo died. Thus much for his deach. 


0 a * 


Ne CHAP. VL 
| His Write £5. 


* 8 


A cles firſt found out Rhetorick, Zeno Diale- 
ctick; and in his Book concerning the Poets, 
that Empedocles's ſtyle was Homerical, and that 
he was weighty in his expreſſions, uſing Meta- 
phors much, and other Poetical figures; and 
that having wtitten, among other Poems, the 
paſſage of Xerxes over the Helleſpont, and a Hymn 
to Apollo, they were both burnt by a ſiſter, or, 
as Hieronimis, a daughter of his, the Hymn up- 


the fire, that he might leave behind him an opi- | on miſtake; the Perſia» Poem wittingly, for 
nion that he was a god; and that afterwards, | that it was imperfect. He adds, that he wrote 


it was diſcovered by one of his Sandals, which 
the fire caſt up again, for his Sandals were of 
Braſs. But this report Pauſanias contradicts. * 

Diodorus the Epbeſian , having told hcw he 


_ cured the Selmuncians of the Plague, adds, that 


the Selinuntians upon a time feaſting by this 
River, Empedecles appeared to them, and they 
riſing up, worſhipped him, and prayed to him 
as a god: which opinion he deſiring to continue, 
caſt hinrlelf into the fire. 2h 


This relation Timew contradicts, afhiming, | 


that he departed into Peloponneſus, and never re- 
rurn'd ; whereby it came to paſs, that the man- 
mer of his death is not known, He likewiſe in 
his fourth Book expreſly confutes Heraclides, for 
he proveth that Piffanax was a Syracuſian, and 
had not ary eſtate or field at Agrigentum; that 
Pau/anias, upon that report, erected in memory 
of his friend, either a little Image or Chappel, 
as to a god, for he was rich. And how, ſaith he, 
could he caſt himſelf into the flames of tna, 
of which being ſo far diſtant, he never makes 
any mention? Indeed he died in Peloponneſas, 
and it is no wonder that his Tomb is not known, 
for it hath happened fo to many others beſides. 
Thus Timew ; adding, that Heraclides tells ex- 
traordinary things, as among the reſt, the ſtory 
of a man that fell out of the Moon. 


ther. 


Tragedies alſo, and Politicks : but Heraclides, 
ſon of Serapion, aſcribes the Tragedies to ano- 
Hieronimas faith, he lighted upon forty 
three of them; Neanthes, that he wrote Trage- 
dies when he was young, and that he had a 
ſight of them. 
Moreover he wrote Books concerning Nature 
and Luſtrations, which extended to 5 ooo verſes, 
' and a Medicinal Diſcourſe, containing ſix hundred 
verſes. | 

His Luſtratiunt, Clemens the Rhapſodiſt col- 
lected, and ſung at the Olympick Games, as 
Phavorinus ſaith in his Commentaries. 


* 


HK P. VI. 


His Opinions. 


the other diſcretive: for thus he writes: 


To the four roots of all, attention give; 

The ther Jove; Juno, by w:b49m we live; 
Next theſe s Pluto; Neſtis la, whoſe eyes 
Afford the mortal fountain freſh ſupplies. 


He 


Paur IX 


Riſtotle in his Sophiſt afficms, that Empedo- Lan, 


E held that there are (2) four Elements, a Pu. 
| Fire, Air, Water, Earth; and two prin- phie. P. 
Cipal powers, Amity and Diſcord ; one unitive, 153. 
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EPICHARMOS. 


E 


þ Pls, 
pl, 1. 13. 


c 5:66, Ecl. 
Phyſ. 1.17. 


d Pat. 
pl. 1. 5. 


e Plat. 1. 
30. 


f plait. 2. l. 


f Plat. 2. 
10, 


h Plat. 1. 
24. 


1 Plat. 2, 
It, 


k Plut. © 
13. 


Ibid, 


m Lacre, 


n Plat. 2. 
20. 


Leer: 


He calls the Heat and Ether, Jupiter; the Air, 
vital Fund; the Earth, Pluto; the Water, Neſtu, 
and the Mortal Fountain, Laertizs cites it thus: 


White Jove, and vital Juno, Pluto then, 
And Neſtis giving tears to th eyes of men. 


The Fire, faith he, he calls Jupiter; the Earth, 
Jumo; the Air; Pluto, the Water, Nets. Theſe 
are in an inceſſant mutation, whereby there is 


ſuch an eternal production of things; whence 
he adds, e | 


Sometimes by Friendſhip ail are knit in one; 
Sometimes by Diſcord ſewer” d and undone. . 


(b) Before the four Elements, there are cer- 
tain leſs fragments, (c) as it were Elements of 
Elements, of ſimilar parts, and round. 

(d) The World is one; the World is not the 
Univerſe, but a little part of the Univerſe; the 
reſt is ſluggiſh matter. 747 

() Nature is nothing but the mixture and ſe- 
paration of the Elements; for ſo he ſaith in the 
firſt of his Phyſicks: | 


Ne otherwiſe ; there's no ſuch thing at all 
As that which Mortals Death er Nature call, 
To Mixtion and Diſcretion ail we owe, 

On which the names of Nature men beſtow. 


(f) The World is circumſcribed by the circu- 
lation of the Sun, and that is the bound of it. 

g) The right fide of the World is that which 
is towards the Summer Tropick, the left that 
which is towards the Winter Tropick. 

(hb) He, as all thoſe who held the World to 
be made of little bodies, introduced Cancreti- 
ons and Diſcretions, but deny'd Generation and 
Corruption, ſay ing, That compounds are not 
made by quality and alteration, but by quanti- 
ty and coagmentation, | 

(i) Heaven is folid, being made of air con- 
dens d by fire, like Cryſtal; it contaĩneth a fiery 
and aerial nature in both Herniſpheres. 

(%) The Stats are fiery, conſiſting of chat fire 
which the Archer containing in it ſelf, ſtruck 
forth in ics. firſt ſecretion. | 

(/) The fixed Stars are faſtned to the Cryſtal 
of the Heavens, the Planets are looſe. 


(n The Sun is a great heap of fire, bigger 
than the Moon. 


(5) There are two Suns, one an archetypal ] blood. 


fire in the other Hemiſphere of the World, fil- 

ling this Hemiſphere, which is continually op- 
polite to its ſplendor. As for that which we ſee, 
it is the. light in that other Hemiſphere, re- 
| pleniſhed wich air, mixed with heat; and the 
ſame is occaſioned by refraction from the Earth, 
that is more round, entring into the Sun, which 
is of a Chryſtaline nature, and yet is trained 
and carried away together with the motion of 
that fire. But to ſpeak more plainly and di- 
ſtinctly, this is as much as to ſay, The Sun is 
nothing elfe, but the reflection of that light of 
the fire which is about the Earth. 

(o) He aſcribed the reaſons of the Solſtices, or o Plat. 2. 
Tropicks of che Sun, to the Sphere that con- 23. 
taineth him, and hindreth him Fom paſling fur- 
ther; as alſo to the two Tropicks. 
D The Moon is in form like a diſh. > Plet 2. 

(q) The Moon is twice as far from the Sun, 27. Laert. 
as ſhe is from the Earth... q Plas, 2. 

(r Winter comerhwhen the air is predomt- 37: g 
nant in thickneſs, and is forced upward ; Sum- N 
mer, when the fire is in like manner predomi- 

nant, and is driven downward. 

(s) The Sea is the ſweat of the Earth, burnt s Phu. 3. 
by the Sun, which ſqueeſeth the ſweat out of it. 16. 

( ) The ſoul puts on the ſeveral forms of all t Leert. 


living creatures, and plants; whence he ſaid of 
himſelf; 


A Boy 1 was, then did 4 Maid become: 
4A Plant, Bird, Fiſh, and in the vaſt Sea ſmom. 


(«) The particular ſenſes are affected accor- u Pt. 9. 
ding to the proportion of their pores and paſſa- 
ges, namely, as the proper object of each ſenſe 
is well diſpoſed and fitted. | 

(x) Reſemblances in Mirrours come by the x Pl. 4. 

means of certain defluxions gathered together, 14 
upon the ſuperficies'of the Mitrour, and accom- 
pliſhed by the fire that atiſeth from the ſaid Mir- 
rour ; and withal, tranſmuteth the air that is be- 
fore it, into which thoſe fluxions are carried. 

(3) Platarch ſaith, he mingled the viſual ima- y Ptur. 4. 
ges and beams together, calling that which is 13. 
made thereof, The rays of a compound image. 


(x) Hearing is perform'd by means of a wind 2 Plur, 4. 
within the hollow of the Ear, turned in manner 16. 


| of a ſcrew, fitted and framed of purpoſe within 


the Ear, hanging up, and beaten upon in man- 


ner of a Bell. 
| (a) The Hegemonick is the conſiſtence of the a Pla. 


EPICHARM LUS 


He was of Coos, fon of Felothales, At 


E. I CHARMUS allo heard Pythagoras. 


three months old ; he was carried from 
Sicily ro Megara, and from thence to 
Syracuſe, as he himſelf faith in his Commentaries, 
On his Image was this Inſcription : 
As Stars exceeded by the radiant Sun, 
Streams by the Ocean, into which they run | 


So all by Epicharmus are ſurpaſt, 
On whoſe bead Syracuſe this Garland plac d. 


He wrote Commentaries, in which he diſ- 
courſed Phyſiologically, and Sententiouſly, and 
Medicinally : and added little Notes to his 
Commentaries, by which they are known to be 
his. He died ninety years old. 
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RCHYT AS was of Tarrentum, Son 
of Mneſagoras, or (as Ariſtoxenes) of 
Heſ ps. He alſo heard Pythagoras. 
This was he, by whoſe means Plare, 

when Dionyſins had a mind to put him to 

E death, was delivered. He was generally ad- 

mired for all ſorts of Virtue. He was ſeven 
times General of his own Country-men, 
whereas all others were but once, the Law 


Laevrt. 


prohibicing, that they ſhould not be oftner. 


There is extant an Epiſtle of his to Plato, to 
this effect. ; g 


\ 


Archjtas to Plato, Health. 


T us well that you are recovered of your ſickneſs; 
r, beſides what you wrote, Damiſcus bath in- 
ormed us ſo. We took care of the Commentaries, 
and went to the Lucanians, where we diſcomſed 
with the Sons of Ocellus. Part, concerning Law, 
and a Kingdom, and Piety, and the Generation of 
all things, we hawe; and part we baus ſent ; tht 
reſt are not to be found at preſent; As ſoon as we 
find them, you ſhall hade them. 


Plato 


R 


peur IX. 


IT 


alli. te. 1 


— a 


ARCHTYTAS. 


| Vengeance may on my poor petition wait, 
And thee nought expiate. 
The ſtop if ſrhall, as thou ſail ft on, thou maiſt 
- Duſt thrice upon me caſt, £ 


Plato returned this Anſwer : 
Plato to Archytas, *Evaedfltw. 


He invented Cranes and Screws, and made Lars. 
ved with much joy, and exceedingly admire | 2 Pigeon of wood that flew ; but when ſhe 
the Author, who ſeems to ws to be g per/on worthy | once reſted; could not riſe. Of the duplication 
bis anceſtors , who were Myrzans, ſome of thoſe | of a Cube, I have ſpoken formerly in the Life 
Trojans who went with Laomedon, good men, as of Plato. 0H 8 | 
' the (tory ſpeaks them. As for my Commentaries, | Being angry with a Country-man, he ſaid, cic. de 
concerning which. you wrote, they are not poliſhed, What would I have done to thee, if I had not Amic. 
but as they are I have ſent them ; as fox. the cuſtody | been angry? 
of them, we are both agreed, ſo that 1 ſhall need to He was very modeſt, and abſtained from El. var. 
inquire nothing of you. Farewel.” © obſcene expreſſions; and if there were a ne- Hiſt. 
ceſſity of any, he wrote it upon the wall. 

He ſaid, That if a man ſhould go to heaven, 
and behold the nature of the World, and beau- 
ty of the Stars, he would find, that the admi- 
ration of them , otherwiſe the moſt pleaſing 
thing in the world, would be very unpleaſant 


to him, if he had not one to communicate it 
unto. . 


HE Commentaries which you ſent, we recei- 


Ariſtoxenns ſaith, He was never worſted in | 
the Field; but once through the envy of others, 
reſign'd his Charge, and then all his Soldiers 
were taken. It appears by Hotace, that he pe- 
riſhed by Shipwrack, who brings in a Mariner 
Expoſtulating with him upon it, thus: 


Thee the Surveyor of the Sea and Land, 

And the innumerous ſand, 

A little ſhare of theſe {mall duſty grains, 
Archytas now contains, | | 
Hard by the Marine ſhore : It nought avail d, 
Since die thou muſt, t have ſcal d 
Tb aerial Orbs, or that thy ſoaring ſoul _ 
O'rerun the wheeling Pole. 


ARCHYTAS Anſwers, 


Aud ſo dy d Pelop's father, at whoſe Feaſts 

The gods rhe, 5A were gueſts ; 

And Tithon, who Aurora entertain d; 

Minos, whom Jove deu d 5 
Admiſſion to bis counſels 5 and again ; 


5 detain, 

Panthens ſon, who, by his Target known, 
And from the ſhrine ta ne down, 

Atteſted, that in Trojan Wars, be breatb' d, 
And to black death bequeath d | 


In truth and nature skilFd. 
But all men to one endleſs night are led, 

And once deaths path muſt tread. | 
Some are ſtern Mars's Trepbies; Seas become 


By mercileſs Proſerpina; and me 

Into th Illyrian Sea 
The wind, which doth Orion's Star purſue, 

' Unruly Auſter threw. 
But grudg not thou, kind Mariner, to ſpread 

On my unburied head . 
And bones, ſome few of theſe looſe ſands ; ſo may 

Fierce Eurus turn away * 
Whatever threatens the Heſperian floods, 


/ 


Nothing but in and nerves, whom thou wilt yield 


Ille ſaid, That it is as hard to find a man 


without deceit, as a Fiſh without bones. 
He faid, That the Judg and Sanctuary is 
one ; for he who hath received wrong, flies to 
both, TI. | 

He ſaid, That every Commonwealth conſiſts 
of three things, the Ruler, the Ruled, and the 


Laws: whereof the beft ought to command; 
he worſt, te be commanded. _— -. 
Cicero, in the perſon of Cato, gives an account De SeneR, 
of an Oration of Arebytas to this effect: That | 
there is no peſtilence more capital given by na- 
ture to men, than corporeal pleaſure, by which 
they are incited *to run head-ſtrong, and un- 
bridled on, to enjoy the luſt of that greedy 
pleaſure. Hence proceed betrayings of our 
Country; hence, ſubverſions of Common- 
wealths ; hence, private Treaties with enemies. 
In fine, there is no wickedneſs, no miſchief to 
the undertaking whereof, this luſting after 

pleaſure will not-impel us: Rapes, \Adulteries, 
and all ſuch leudneſs, are provoked by no other 
allurements than thoſe of pleaſure. And where- 
as Nature, or ſome god, hath not beſtowed on 


| man any thing more excellent than a mind, 


there is nothing ſo contrary to this divine gift, 


Tj be greedy Sailors Tomb. 75 5 as plęaſure ; for, as long as pleaſure rules, there 
The fates of young and old together croud, fis no place for Temperance, nor can virtue 
No bead i diſallow'd |-ſabfiſt under the juriſdiction of pleaſure. Which 


to underſtand the better, he adviſed to fancy to 
our ſelves ſome man, provoked by corporeal 
pleaſure the greateſt imaginable; and he con- 
ceived, that no man will doubt, but that as 
long as he took joy therein, he could fix his 
reaſon, his mind, his thoughts, upon nothing 
elſe. Wherefore there is nothing G1 deteſtable, 
nothing ſo peſtilent, as pleaſure; for if it be 
great and long, it extinguiſheth all the light of 


On the Apulian Woods, the mind. k j 
Securing thee from harm ; a ſwelling tyde There were four of this name : the firſt, this 3 0 
Of wealth on every ſide | Philoſopher ; the ſecond, of Mitilene, a Muſi- 1 
Flow on thee, by great Jove and Neptune ſent. cian; the third, wrote concerning Agriculture; 9 
Tarentum's Preſident | the fourth, an Epigrammatick Poet, Some add oy 
If thou negle&, thou maiſt in future age che fifth, an Architect. N 5 1 
Thy guiltlefs [ons engage | | 3 "I 's þ 0 
In this offence, perbaps fate may return 155 | 9 
What's due unto thy ſcorn,  Kkk2 TI ALC- * 
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Laert. 


thinks him the firſt that wrote a Phyſical Diſ- 


Plut. pl. 
phil. 2. 16. 


Plut 4. 16. 


Plat. 4 18: 


Plut. pl. 
EY 17. 


Laert. 
De vit. 
Eyt hag. 


Laer t. 


things, of which all things are made, and into 


being contracted, becometh Earth, then the Earth 


. © © * ' | 
. 1 * 
Nea : A LL C M F# 8 N. 


LC MA ON was of Crotons; he | 
alſo heard Pythagoras. He was chiefly 
addicted to Medicine, but ſtudied 
Phiſiology alſo, ſaying, Therę are 

many cauſes of humane things. Pha vori 


ſertation. He aſſerted, that the Moon hath an | 
eternal nature. He wasfon of Perithis, as ap- 
peareth by the beginning of his Book; Alc- 
mæon 4 Crotonian, ſen of Perichus, ſaith bud to 
Brontinus, and Leon, and Bathyllus, of in viſible 
and immortal things, the gods have a certain know- 
ledg ; men, conjetture, &c. He aſſerted the ſoul 
to be immortal, and that it movyeth perpetually 
like the Sun. | | 
He aſſerted, that the Planets hold an 
ee coprla to the Fixed Stars, from Weſt to 
We hear by the hollow of the Ear; that re- 
ſoundeth when the wind entereth into it, be- 
cauſe all empty things make a ſound. | 
By moiſture and warmth in the Tongue, to- 
gether with the ſoftneſs thereof, «ll objects 
taſte are diſtinguiſhed. > * 
Reaſon, the principal part of the ſoul, is 


* — * 
— 


Th 4 
: 


"i 1 4 


gbundance, or defect of humours; as in ſome 
here is want of blood or brain; whereas health 


Parr 1X, 


within the Brain, and that by it we ſmell, draw. 
ing in ſcents and ſmells by reſpirations. 

Why Mules are barren , ſee Plut. plac. phil. 
lib. 5. cap. 14. 

The Infant in the Womb feeds by the whole 
body; for it ſucketh and draweth to it, like a 
ſpunge, of all the food, that which is good for 
nouriſhment. 


The head is firſt made, as being the ſeat of 5, 
reaſon. - | PM 
Sleep is made by the return of blood, into the 
confluent veins: Waking, is the diffuſion of the 
ſaid blood; Death, the utter departure thereof, 
The equal diſtribution of the faculties of the þ,, 5.30 
body, moiſture, heat, drineſs, cold, bitter, © 
{weet, and the reſt, is that which maintaineth 
health ; the predominance of any of them cau- 
ſeth ſickneſs, for the predominance of one is the 
corruption of all the other, and is the cauſe of 
indiſpoſition; the efficient, in reſpect of exceſ- 
ſive heat or cold; the material in reſpect of a- 


Plat. 5.16, 


is a proportionable contemperation of all theſe 
qualities. | 


"= . xa ++ 4 *. 2 a_ 


5 | | + Þ® i 
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| | * 


IPP ASUS was a Metapontine, (or 
' as ſome affirm a Sybarite ) a Fythago- 
rean alſo. * Famblichws ſaith he was 
drown'd in the Sea, a juſt reward for 
his impiety; for that he had publiſht the Do- 
ctrine of Pyrhageras. - . 
He aſſerted that fire is the principle of all 


which all things reſolve. All things are made by 
extinction of this fire: firſt, the groſſer part of it, 


being looſened by the nature of the fire, be- 


— 


Again, the World and all Bodies ſhall be diſſolved 
in a conflagration ; fire therefore is the princi- 
ple, for all things were made of it; and the end, 
becauſe all things are reſolved into it. 
Likewiſe he held that there is a determinate 
time of the mutation of the World, and that 
the Univerſe is bounded, and always moved. 
Demetrius ſaith, he left nothing extant in 
Writing. | 
There was another of this name, a Laced:- 
monian, Who wrote five Books of the Lacedemo- 
nian Commonwealth. | 


comes water; the water exhaled becomes air. 


as. , Mr 


— —_ 
* 


* 1 . * 


gorean : of him it was that Plaro wrote 
to Dion, to purchaſe ſome Pytbagorean 
Books; he was put to death upon ſuſpicion, 


PE was of Crotona, a Pyt ba- 


1 * = IO 


_PHILOLAUS. 


— 


He aſſerted, that all things are made by Ne- 
ceflity and Harmony; and was the firſt that ſaid 
the Earth moveth circularly: which ſome aſ- 
cribe to Hicetus of Syracuſe. 


that he aimed at the Tyranny, | 


He 


— 


— — 


— 


437 


PART IX. 

He wrote one Book, which Hermippas (citing 
ſome other Author) affirms that Plato when he 
went to Sicily to Dionyſius, purchaſed of the Kinſ- 
men of Philolaws, paying for it forty Alexandrian 
Minæ, and out ok it took his Timæm. Others 
ſay that Dionyſia gave it him, having taken it 
from a young man, Diſciple to FHiloluus, whom 
he freed out of Priſon. 

Demetrius ſaith, that Philelaus firſt publiſhed 
a Pythagorick Diſcourſe concerning Nature, be- 
ginning thus, Nature, and the whole world, and 
ail things in it, are aptly connected of Infinites and 
Finites. 
Plutarch relates, that after the Pythagorean 
Aſſociations were expelled the Cities, thoſe who 


Metapontum, the * Cylonians ſet the houſe on fire, 
and burnt them all except Philolaus and Lyſis, 
who being young men, ſtrong and active, eſ- 
caped through the fire. Philolaus fled to the Lu- 
canians, Where ſome other friends came to him, 


1 ” 


kept ſtill together, being aſſembled in a houſe at 


 EUDORXOUS. 


who gathering themſelves together, over- e- 
ſter'd the Cy/orians. But of this formerly, in 
the Life of Pythagoras, 
Ile affirmed, that there is a twofold corrup- 
tion: one while by fire falling from Heaven: 
another, by water out of the Moon, poured 
forth by the circumgyration of the Air; the ex- 
halations whereof become the food of the World. 
The ſubſtance of the Sun is, as it were of Plat. 2.40. 
glaſs, receiving the reverberation of all the fire 
in the world, and tranſmitting the light thereof 
to us, as it were through a ſtrainer, as that fiery 
light in Heaven reſembleth the Sun; then that 
which proceedeth from it, is in form of a mic- 
rour: and thirdly, there is a ſplendor, which by 
way of reflection from that mirrour, is ſpread 
upon us; and this we call the Sun, as it were 
the Image of an Image. 
The earth moveth round about the fire in an Pu. 3. 13, 


—_—_ — 


oblique Circle, as the Sun and Moon do. 


rr 


chines: he was an Aſtrologer, Geome- 
trician, Phyſician, and Lawgiver : He 

learnt Geometry of Arthytas; Medicine of 
Philiſtio, the Sicilian, as Callimachus affirms. | 
Sotion ſaith, he heard Plato alſo: for being 
23 years old, and in a very mean condition, fie 
was invited by the fame of the Socratick Philo- 
ſophers to go to Athens, with Tbeome don a Phyſi- 
cian that maintained, and much affected him. 
He lived in the Pyræum, and went up pry 
day to Athens, where he heard the Sophilts,/and 
return'd. Thus he lived two Months, and then 
went home; where his friends making a col- 
lection of money for him, he travelled to pt 
with Cbryſippus a Phyſician, carrying along. with 
him Letters of reccommendation from Ageſilaus 
to Nectab, who recommended him to the 
Prieſts. There he lived a year and four months, 
ſhaving his Eye-brows; and wrote, as ſome 
think, his Hiſtory of eight years. Thence he 


loſophy ; and to Mauſolus. At laſt, having got- 
ten together many Diſciples, he return'd to 
Athens, to vex Plato, as ſome conceive, for having 
formerly rejected him. Some ſay, that Plato 
making a Feaſt, he taught him the way of pla- 
cing his Gueſts in the figure of a Semicircle. 

Nicomachus, fon of Ariſtotle, faith, he aſſerted 
pleaſure to be the chief good. 

He was much honoured in his own Country, 
as appears by the Decree made concerning him. 
He was very eminent alſo among the Greeks, for 


A as Hermippus affirms) Aſtrology and Geometry; 
and many other excellent things. 


went to Cyzicus, and to Propontu, teaching Phi- 


he gave Laws to ſome Cities, and taught them 


He had three Daughters, Actu, Phlit, and 
Delphi. Eratoſtbenes affitms, he wrote Kuro dνj, 


— — 
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E. O-XUS vas of Gnidus, ſon of Æ . >iyx5.g.but others, that the «Aeyprians wrote 


them in their own Language, and that Ariſtox- 
enus tranſlated them into Greek. 


From im Cbryſppa the Gnidian, ſon of Eri 


1 


neu, received all that he wrote concerning che 
Gods, and the World, and Meteors. 

He left many excellent Writings. 

He hada ſon, Ariſtagoras, father to Chryſippus, 
the Diſciple of Aerblius. 

He floufiſhed in the 103 Olympiad, died 
53 years old When he lived in Agypt with 
Ichonuphui%a Heligpolitane, an Ox licked his Gar- 
ment z#whereapon the Prieſts foretold that he 
ſhould hef very eminent, but not long - liv'd. 

Thus Laertius. 2 | 

If therefore he lived about the 103 Olympiad, 
and in the twenty third year of his age heard 
Plato, Fuſelius ſeems to be miſtaken, who afficms, 
he flouriſhed in the beginning of the 97 Olym- 
piad, which was ſeven years after the death of 
Socrates, at what time Eudoxu could not have at- 
tained any eminence, if he were Difciple to Plato, 
as Cicero alſo affirms he was; Strabo, that he 
went with Plato into eAgyp; Suidas, that he 
was Contemporary with him. | 8 

Of his Writings are mentioned O&aerere:; ſee 
Cenſorinius, de Die Natali, Cap. 18. 

Tis md, cited by Athenæus. and others; 
perhaps the ſame Strabo calls Thy met mv "BudbZoy 
i5rgiey; it conſiſted of many Books, the Seventh 
cited by Stephanus and Porphyrius. 

Phznomena ; mentioned by the Anonymous 
Writer of the Life of Aratus. 

There were others of this Name; (a) one of a Laert. 
Rhodes, a Hiſtorian; another of Sicily, a Comick 
Poet; another of Gn:dus, a Phyſician ; (b) ano- 5 Strabo. 
ther of .Cyzicus, Hitherto of the ythagorean Vn 2 6.7. 
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Containing the HER ACLITIAN Sed. 


. The Tenth Part, 
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S the lonick Sect, which was S8 from I were deſcended from it : though founded in 


the place of its Inſtitution, commnicated 
that denomination in generalto all the Secs that | from the Country where it was planted termed 
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HERACLTITVS. 


CHAP. 1 
His Country, Parents, Maſters. "wh TN 


other places: So the Pythagorean Sect, being 


Iralick, 


i 


Paar RN | | 


— 


H 
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ER ACBITUS 


* 


339 


a Cite 
ot. &c. 


Strom, I. 


Talick, all the Sects that ſprung out of it, thougb 
ſome of them had their beginning far from rah, 
were included under the general notion of La- 
lieb. Of theſe there were four; the Heraclitian, 
the Eleatick, the Seprick (or Phyrronzan ) and 
the Epicurean, 
The Author of the firſt was Heraclitus, an 


I. (4) Epheſian , his Father, by Laertius , called 


Phſo, by Clemens Bguſo, by Suidas Bloſſo, or 
Pleuto, or ( faith he) as others Heracion : He had 
alſo an Uncle, Heracleodorus, whom he mentions 


» 4d An- in his (5) Epiſtles. 


phid. 
c Stob. 


Frm. 21, 


d Adv, 
Colot, 


(e) Ariſftonymus ſaith, That whiles he was yet 


young, he was the wiſeſt of all men, becauſe he | 


knew that he knew nothing; Laertius, that he 
was admirable from his Childhood; for, whilſt 
he was Young, he uſed to ſay, that he knew no- 
thing; and when he was grown up, that he 
knew all things. * 5 

Laertius adds, That he heard no man, but pro- 
feſs'd that be bimſelf made inquiry, and ſought out 
all things. of himſelf. But the learned Caſaubon 
juſtly doubts, That Læertius miſtakes the mean- 
ing of thoſe words, and that they rather refer 
to a ſtrict enquiry, which he uſed to make into 
himſelf, according to the Delpbian Motto, Know 
thy ſelf; to whicheſſect, (d) Plutarch commends 
as a memorable ſaying of his, I hc been fee king 
out my ſelf. And Laertius himſelf acknowledg- 


eth, upon the teſtimony of Sotion, that ſome af. 


e Laert, 
Sud. 


g rem. 1. 


where 
perhaps 


read To* 
ue 
7527 * 


Jud et. 


h Laert. 
tbid, 


firmed „ be beard Nenopbanes; to whom Suidas 
adds, Hippaſus the Pytbagorean. 


( e ) He flouriſhed about the 69th Olympiad, 


(/) inthe time of Darius Hy/? aſ pu. 


— 


— . TI. 


SHA I. 
How he lived ai Epheſus. 


Aertius ſaith, He was of a high ſpirit, con- 
temning others, as appears by a Book of bu 


( perhaps the Fifth Book of Politicks, out of 


which (g) Clemens ſeems to cite the ſame Sen- 
tence.) wherein be ſaith, *© Much Learning inſtrutts 


e not the Mind, for then it would bave inſtructed 


“ Hefiod and Pythagoras, as 40% Xenophanes 
© and Hecatzus, for there x but one wiſe thing ; 
© which i to know when to govern all by all: He 
© alſo ſaid, Tha: Homer deſerved to be thrown out 
© of the Schools and beaten) as alſo Archilochus. 
As a further (5) Argument of the greatneſs 
of his Spirit, Anriftbenes relates, That he gave 
the Kingdom to his Brother; Laertius, That be- 
ing deſired to take upon him the Supreme Power, 
he ſlighted it, becauſe the City was prepoſſeſs d 
with an ill way of Government; and retiring 
to the Temple of Diana, play'd at Dice there 
with the Boys, ſaying to the Epheſians that ſtood 
about him, © Worſt of Men, what do you wonder 
t! Irit not better to do thus, than to gevern you ? 
Much offended was he with the Epheſians, for 
that they had baniſhed his Friend Hermodorws, in 
whoſe behalf he reproved them ſharply, writing 
thus; The Epheſians deſerve to die all Children, and 
to leave their City to Children, for that they caſt out 
Hermodorus, the moſt excellent among ft them, ſay- 
ing, Let not one of ms be more excellent than the reſt ; 
aud if there be any ſuch, let him go to another place, 
and live amongſt other People. 


% 


— 


——_— 


Dari (i) King of Perſia, wrote to the Epbe- i 4ſt. 


fians, to repeal the Baniſhment of Hermodorus, 
and to reſtore him to his Patrimony. He wrote 
alſo to Heraclitzs, inviting him to come and live 
with him; the Letter was to this effect: 


(k) I King Darius ſalute Heraclitus the Epbe- : W 


ſian, a wiſe Perſon. 


Y? U have put forth a Book concerning Nature, 19225 
_ bard to be underſhood and interpreted; but by 

| fo much as I underſtand of it, it 7 to promiſe the 
| Theory of the whole World, and of the things that 


depend bereon, which conſiſts in Divine Marion; and 
by many Queſtions and DoFrines, as well to thoſe who 
are skilful in the Greek Learning, as to otbers wers'd 
in Meteorology, and other Learning, to doubt what 
1 the true meaning of what you Hupe written. King 


Darius therefore, Son of Hyſtaſpes, deſires to parti- 


cipate of your Learning, and of the Greek inſtitution. 


Come as ſcon as you can to my Preſence, and Royal 
Palace; for the Greeks, for the moſt. part, are not 


obſequious to wiſe men, but deſpiſe the good things 


. which they deliver. With me you ſhall bave the firſt 
place, and daily Honour and Titles; your way of li- 
ving ſhall be as noble as your Inſtruct ions. 

But Heracluus refuſed his offer, returning him 


this Anſwer. 
Heraclitzs to Darius the King, Son of Hy 
pes, Health. . + it; hog F 
\ LL men living ref ain from Truth and Juſtice, 
and purſue Unſatiablene(s and V ain-flgry, by 
reaſon of their Fol); but I, having forgot al Evil, 
and ſhunning the ſociety of imbred Envy and Pride, 


will never come to the Kingdom of Perſia, being con- 
tented with a little, according to my own mind. 


. 


Grec. 


(7) Demetrius affirms, he ſlighted the Athenians 1 L ,ve 


alſo, who had a great reſpect for him. 


He continually bewailed the wicked lives of 
men, and as often as be came abroad amongſt them 


fell a weeping, conſidering that all things which are 


done, are miſery. 


" RF — 


CHAP. III. 


His Retirement. 


'T the laß, ſaich Laertins, growing into a great 


hatred of mankind, he retired to the mountains, 
and lived there, feeding pen Graſs and Herbs; the 
diſlike which he had of the Epheſians being much 
exaſperated by a diſreſpect they ſhewed to him; 


whence, (n) Demetris affiims, that the m Lows, 


Epheſians //ighting bim, be betook himſelf to a pri- 

vate Life; the occaſion is related by himſelf in 

two Epiſtles to Hermodorus; the firſt is this, 
Heraclitus to Hermodorus. 


Hermodorus ; Eutbycles, Son of that Nycho- 
bon who committed Sacrilege, hath Indicted 
me of impiety ( overcoming: me by his igno- 
rance, who am excellent in Wiſdom ) for that 


upon the Altar by which I ſtood, I wrote my 
Name, making my ſelf, of a Man, a God. 


Thus I ſhall be condemned of impiety by the 
impious. What think you? I ſhall ſeem impi- 
ous to them for diſſenting from them in opini- 
on concerning the Gods. It blind Men were 
to judg of Sight, they would ſay, that Blindneſs 
were Sight: but, O ye ignorant Men, teach us 
firſt what God is, that when you declare us to be 
impious, 


* 


E not angry any longer in your on Cauſe, 


"s 


- 


impious, you may be believed. Where is God * Hermodorus, that I aſſiſted you in the framing of 
ſhut up in Temples? O pious Men, who place | Laws, and therefore will baniſh me, but not be- 
God in the dark! It is a reproach to a Man to | fore they have confuted themſelyes. They de- 
tell him, he is a Stone; but of God you pro- | cree,that he who laughs not, and hates mankind, 
feſs, as a truth and in his commendations, he is | ſhall depart the City before the Sun riſe; this is 
born of a Rock. You ignorant people ! you | the Law they would make. There is no Man, Her- 
know not, that God is not made with Hands, ngi- | modoru, but laughs, except Heraclitus; and ſo 
ther hath he any Baſis fram the beginning, nor | they baniſh me. O ye Men! Will ye not learn, 
| hath one Circumference , but the whole World, | why I never laugh? It is not that I hate Men, 
| adorned with living Creatures, Plants and Stars, | buttheirWickedneſs; write your Law thus, Who- 
| is his Manfion. But if yob your ſelves are un- | ſoever hateth Wickedneſs, let him depart the 
— learned, let not my Learning be conſtrued impie- | City, and I will be the firſt that ſhall go, willin 
ty. Learn Wiſdom, and underſtand ; but you will | to forſake, not my Country, but the malice of 
not, neither do I force you. You grow old wich | my Country-men. Write your decree over 
ignorance, and rejoyce in your own Wickedneſs. again. But if you grant there is Wickedneſs 
Hercules was not, as Homer bely'd him to be, a | and Vice amongſt the Epheſians, and that I hate 
Murtherer of Strangers. What was it that Dei- | you for it, why ſhould not I make a juſter Law, 
fied him? his own Integrity and Fortitude, by | That they, who through their Wickedneſs are 
which he perform'd ſo many Labours. Am not | the occaſion that Heraclitus never laughs, ſhould 
I then, O ye Men, good alſo? I was miſtaken | depart this life? Or rather let them be fined 
when T asked you; 157 though you ſhould ſay | great Sums, for the loſs of Wealth will more af- 
the contrary, yet I am good, and have perform- | flict you, this is death to you. You. have done 
ed many difficult Labours. I have overcome | me wrong in taking away that which God gave 
pleaſures; I have overcome Riches; I have over- | me, and baniſhing me unjuſtly. Shall I therefore 
come Ambition; I have maſter'd Cowardice ; | love you? firſt, for that you have taken all joy 
I havemaſter'd Flattery: Fear hath nothing to | away from me, and not teaſing there, oppreſs 
object againſt me, Drunkeneſs hath nothing to | me with Laws and Exile; for whilſt I live in the 
% object againſt me: Sorrow is afraid of me; An- City, I am baniſhed from you? With whom do 
ger is afraid of me; I have won the Garland in I commit Adulteries? With what company do 
Fighting againſt theſe Adverſaries, a task which | I commit Murther ? with whom am I Drunk? 
was impoſed on me by my ſelf, not by Egrifu;. | With whom do ] joyn in Wickedneſs? I corrupt 
Will you not give over to ſlander Wiſdom, and none; I injure none; 1 amalone inthe City. You 
to preſs your own Sins and Crimes upon your | have made it a Deſart by your Wickednefs. 
ſelves ? If you could return to life 500 years | Hath Heraclitus made your Forum honeſt ? No: 
hence, you would find Heraclitus ſtill alive, but | but Heraclitus would have made you and the 
not the leaſt print of your Names. I ſhall equa- | whole City good; but you would not. I would 
lize, by reaſon of my Learning, the lives of | do it, and am a Law to others; I am the only 
Cities and Nations, I ſhall never be filenc'd. If Perſon that ought not tobe puniſhed by the City. 
the City of the Ephe/ians were razed to the Do you wonder, that I never laugh? I wonder at 
Ground, and all their Altars deſtroy'd, yet will | you, that you can rejoyce, and do wrong; for 
the Souls of Men be the places to preſerve my | thoſe that do unjuſtly ought to have a ſower look. 
memory. TI will-alſo marry Hebe, not the Hebe If you would give mean opportunity of laughter, 
of Hercules, he will always be with her Himſelf; | live in peace; and conteſt not unjuſtly: You car- 
mine is another. Vertue hath brought forth ma- | ry Swords in your Tongues, plunder Wealth, 
ny, and beſtow'd one upon Homer, another up- raviſh women, poiſon friends, commit ſacriledge, 
on Heſiod, and to every good Man one, which is betray the Truſt the People repoſe in you, take 
the renown of his Learning. Am not I wiſer | away Mens Lives by Torture; every Man is full 
than Euthycles, who alone know God? But thou of a ſeveral Wickedneſs. Shall I laugh, when I 
being bold and impious thy ſelf, think'ſt himGod, | ſee Men do theſe things? Their Garments, Beards 
who is not God: If the Altar of God be not | and Heads order'd with unneceſſary care; a Mo- 
erected, there is not God]; but if the Altar of | ther deſerted by a wicked Son, or young Men 
one that is not God be erected, then he is God, | conſuming their Patrimony, or a Citizen whole 
as if ſtones were witneſſes of the Gods. His | Wife is taken from him, or a Virgin raviſh'd, or 
works ſhould bear witneſs of him, asthoſe of the | a Concubin entertained as a Wife, or one impu- 
Sun, Night and Day, bear witneſs ; the four ſea- | dent young man courted by the whole City, or 
ſons of the year are his witneſſes ; the whole | deadly Poiſons by Unguents; or ſome at Feaſts 
fruicful Earth is his witneſs; the Moon is his | filling their Bellies more wich Poiſon than with 
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make a Law againſt me, moſt illegally ; for | lage, is fitted for ſlaughter and death. You injure 

it is not a Law which is made for a ſingle perſon, | the Gods, warlike Minerva, and Mars, ſurnamed 
but Judgment: the Epheſians know not that a | Enyalius: Men, railing Armies againſt Men. co- 
Judge is different from a Law-giver, and this is | vet to kill one another, puniſh them who forſake 

ſo much the better, for that it is uncertain who | the Field, for not being murderous ; and ho- 
ſhall tranſgreſs it: But the Judge ſeeth before | nour, as valiant, ſuch as are drunk with blood: 
his Eyes the Perſon that is to ſuffer, They know, | But Lyons erm not themſelves againſt one ano- 


| ther; 


i work, a heavenly teſtimony. Dainties, or the People treating of Publick At- 
| | fairs in the Theatre? Virtue, more rigid than 
f: The other Epiſtle is this. Vice, would * me blind, if I ſhould laugh at 

| | your Ways. By Mulick, Pipes, and Stripes, you 
| . To Hermodorus. are excited to things contrary to all Harmony. 
I Underſtand that the Epheſians are about to | Iron, a Metal moreproper for P!oughs and Til- 
| 
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ther ; Horſes betake not themſelves to Swords ; 
che Eagle buckles not a Breaſt-plate againſt an 
Eagle. No other Creatures uſe Inſtruments of 
War, their Limbs are their Weapons. Horns are 
the Arms of thoſe, Beaks of theſe, Wings of 
others; Swiltneſs to ſome z Bigneſs, Smallneſs, 
Swimming to others; to many their Breath; no 
irrational Creature uſeth a Sword, but keeps it 
elf within the Laws to which it is deſign'd by 
Nature; but Man doth not ſo, more blameable, 
becauſe more underſtanding. You muſt wiſh for 
an end of your Wars, if you would take me off 
from this ſeverity. Nor worſe than theſe inter- 
nal Diſſentions, is your Depopulations of Ci- 
ties, tormenting aged Perſons, raviſhing Wives, 
taking away Children from their Mothers and 
Nurſes, defiling Beds, Vitiating Virgins, abu- 
ſing Boys, caſting free perſons into Bonds, de- 
moliſhing the Temples of the Gods; digging up 
the Monuments of the Heroes, triumphing in 
wickedneſs, and offering gratulatory Sacrifices 
to the Gods for theſe unjuſt actions. About 
theſe, without laughing, you conteſt in' Peace 
by Argument, and in War with Steel. You 
force away Juſtice by your Swords. Hermodorus 
is baniſhed for writing Laws; Herac litus is bani- 
ſhed for Impiety ; the Cities are deſerted of Ju- 
ſtice, the Deſarts of Injuſtice. The People have 
built Walls, as Teſtimonies of the wickedneſs of 
the, Inhabitants, ſhutting up your own Lives. 
You are all fenced with Houſes ; there are other 
walls of wickedneſs, Enemies within you, your 
own Countrey- men; Enemies without you. 
Strangers; All Enemies, no Friends. Can I 
laugh, ſeeing ſo many Enemies? Youthink the 
wealth of other men is your own; youthink the 
Wives of other men are your own. You lay the 
yoke of ſervitude upon free Perſons ; you de- 
your the Living; you violate the Laws; you ra- 
tifie widkednet by a Law ; youdo violence to 
all fuch as conſent not to your Juſtice. Your 
Laws themſelves convince you of injuſtice ; for 
if they were not, you would go wholly unpu- 
niſhed; whereas now you are a little reſtrained, 
and, by fear of puniſhment, with-held from 
the utmoſt injuſtice. ; 

There is a third Epiſtle of his to the ſame 
Perſon, exprefling no. leſs diſaffection to the 
Epheſians. | 


Heraclitus to Hermoderns. 


Ive mf notice, Hermodorus, when you in- 
tend to go to ltah; may the Gods and 
Demons of. that place receive you Rely. I 
dreamt, that -I beheld all the Diadems of the 
hole World make their addreſs to your Laws, 
and, ſhutting their mouths after the Perſian man- 
ner, adore them, they being ſeated above all the 
reſt. The Epheſians will adore thee when thou 
art dead, when thy Laws ſhall bear a general 
way; then neceſſity will force them to uſe them, 
for God hath taken away the power from them, 
and they have acknowledg'd themſelves worthy 
of ſervitude, This I learnt from the more An- 
cient. All 4fia is reduced by the King [of Perſia] 
and the Epbeſizns are ſpoiled. They are not ac- 
cuſtomed to true Liberty and Dominion, and 
now it is very likely will be obedient, if they are 
commanded to lament and accuſe the Gods for 
not giving them riches, It is ths part of blind 


chem to practiſe ſilence. 


men, not of a good man, to value the goods of 
Fortune. The =p frequently hinted this, that. 
from Greece there ſhould come a wiſe man-into 
Italy. The Sibyl knew thee ſo many ages ſince; 
Hermodors; even then thou wert in being: but 
the Epheſians will not yet ſee him whom Truth 
acknowledged by the mouth of a Woman di- 
vinely inſpir'd. A teſtimony is given of your 


| wiſdom; but the Epheſians diſallow the teſtimony, 


of a God: they ſhall ſmart far their inſolence, 
and even now do {mare for it, having an ill o- 


Pinion of us alſo... God puniſheth not by taking 
away riches, he rather allows them to the wicked, 
as an aggravation of their crimes, that, abound- 


ing in wealth, their offences may be more noto- 
rious to all men; for poverty is a veil. Iwiſh 
fortune may not forſake you, that all men may 
ſee your wickedneſs, - But farewelthey ; as for 


| you, acquaint me with the time of your depar- 


ture, for I would by all means meet you, and diſ- 
courſe with you a little, amongſt other things, 
concerning Laws. I had committed to writing, 
but that I thought it fit rather to be conceal'd ; 
nothing is more conceal'd than when one man 
ſpeaks to another alone, and i g when Her 


raclitus to Hermodorns. The ordinary fort of men 


differ not from broken Pitches, which can hold 
nothing, but let ĩt run out by babling. The 4 
thenians , being Autochtones, knew the nature 
of men, that being made of earth, they have 
craſie minds, and therefore inſtituted them in a 


ſecrecy and ſilence of Myſteries, that they might 
| hold their peace through fear, not out of judge- 


ment, and that it might be no longer hard for 


— 


* 


Ha Sickneſs and Death, 
T H E diet which he uſed in the Mountaifis FN 
being nothing but Graſs and Herbs,brought 


him into a Dropſie, whereupon he was conſtrain- 
ed to return to the City. The account of his 


ſickneſs receive from himſelf, in * two Epiſtles * 21% 


to Amphidames. The firſt is this. 
Heraclitas to Amphidamasc; 


| I Am fallen ſick, Amphidamas, of a Dropſie. 


Whatſoever is in us, if it get the Dominion, 
it becomes a diſeaſe. Exceſs of heat is a Fever; 
exceſs of cold, a Palſie; exceſs of wind, Colick. 
My diſeaſe comes from exceſs of moiſture. The 
Soul is ſomething divine, that keeps all theſe in 
due proportion ; the firſt thing is health, nature 
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her ſelf is health; we cannot foreſee what is 
contrary to nature, but after that it happens. I 
know the nature of the World, I know that of 
man; I know diſeaſes, I know health; I will 
cure my ſelf, I will imitate God, who makes e- 
qual the inequalities of the world, commictit; 

it to the Sun. Heraclitus ſhall not dye of this Fl 
eaſe; the diſeaſe of Heraclitus ſhall dye by good 
direction. In the Univerſe moiſt things are dried 
up, hot things are made cold. My wiſſomknow- 


eth the ways of nature; it knows. the cure f 
ſickneſs: but if my body be over-preſs'd, it miſt 
deſcend to the deſtin d place; nevertheleſs my 
Soul ſhall not Jar bit being a thing uo; 


S 


1 


- 
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tal, ſhall fly up on high to Heaven. The ztherial |) terminates the infinite with certain bounds , 
Manſions ſhall receive me, and Iwill accuſe the | gives form to thoſe which have none, gives 
Epheſians. I ſhall converſe, not with Men, but | ſight to things void of ſenſe, perminates through 
with Gods; I ſhall not build Altars to others, | all ſubſtance, Striking, Compoſing, Diſſolring, 
but others to me. Euthycles ſhall not charge me | Condenſing, Diffuſing; he diſſolves the dry into 
with impiety ; butThim of malice. They won- | moiſt, he condenſeth the looſe Air, and conti. 
der, that Heraclitas look d always ſad; they won- | nually moveth the things above, ſetleth thoſæ 
der not that men are always wicked. With- | beneath. This is the cure of the ſickly World; 
hold from your wickedneſs, and perhaps I ſhall | This I will imitate in my ſelf; to all the reſt, I 
ſmile. My ſickneſs is the more gentle to me, for | bid farewel. | 
that I am not amongſt men, but alone; and per- Thus having demanded of the Phyſicians ænig- 2 
haps for that my Soul preſageth ſhe ſhall ſhortly ] matically, whether they could of a ſhower mae 
be freed out of this priſon, and looking through | a drought, they not underſtanding him, he ſhut 
her ſhatter' d body, calls to mind her own Coun- | himſelf up in an Oxe-ſtall, hoping that the Hy- 
try, from whence ſhe came to encompaſs this | dropical humours would be extracted by the 
tranſitory mortal body, which to others ſeems | warmth of the dung; but that doing him no 
built up of flegm, choler, ay fog matter, Blood, | good, he dyed, having lived 60 years. 
Nerves, Bones, and Fleſh ; for unleſs paſſions | Hermippas relates, that he demanded of the 
did contrive pains, we would never go out of it: | Phyſitians, Whether they could ſqueeze the wa- 

| | | ſ ter out of the inward parts of his body; which 

The ſecond Epiſtle was to this effect. they acknowledgingthey could not do, he lay d 

* himſelf in the Sun, and commanded his Ser- 

To the Same. vants to play ſter him all over with Cow. dung, 


4 5 in which poſture he dyed the next day, and was 
HE Phyſitians, Ampbidamas, met together, buried in the Forum, Neant hes of Cyzicum ſaith, 


and were very diligent about the cure of | that they could not get off the Cow. dung, and 
my ſickneſs, but knew neither Art nor Nature ;| not being known in that condition by the Dogs, 
they would have it to be this, and to be that, but | they tote him tc pieces. 
knew neither. They did nothing but ſoften my] But Ari/- faith, he was cur'd of this dropſie, 
belly with feeling it, as if it had been a Leather | and dyed afterwards of ſome other diſeaſe, which 
Bottle ; yet ſome of them would haveundertakeh | Hippobotus confirms. 
the cure, but I would not allow it, before I had Laertias reckons five of this Name. This 
required an account of the diſeaſe, which they | Phiolſopher the #-/. © 
could not give me; neither were they too hard | The ſecond, a Lyrick Poet, who writ an En- 
for me, but I for them. How, ſaid I, can you be | comium of the twelve gods. 
maſters of piping, when one that is not a piper | The third an Elegiack Poet, of Halicarnaſſus ; 
hath over-match'd you? I ſhall cure my ſelf ſoon- | upon whom Callimacbus hath an Epigram. 
er than you can, if you will but teach me how The fourth of Lesbos, who writ the Mace- 
a drough may be made of 4 ſhower; but they, | donick. | 
not underſtanding my queſtion,held their peace, | Thefftba Jeſter. To whom add, mentioned 
and were much at a loſs in their own Science. I | by Atbenæus, another of Mitylene, of rob 
- - have known others cured, not by them, but by | and laſtly, one of Tarentum, a Luteniſt who, 
chance. Theſe men, Ampbidamus, do wickedly, | play'd at the marriage of Alexander. „ 
profeſſing Arts which they have not, and under- ke is reported of Heraclitus the Philoſopher, c An 
taking the cure of that which they underſtand | that he perſwaded Melancomas a Tyrant to lay Sm. 1. 
not, bringing death to men under the prerextand | down his Crown. 
name of Art, doing wrong both to Art and Na- 
ture. It is abominable to profeſs ignorance, but 
more-abominable to profeſs an Art, of which CH Ap. v. 
we are ignorant. What delight take they in | 
lying, but that by deceit they grow rich? It His Apot beg ms, 
were better for them to beg, for then they would 


” 


he pitted, but now they are hated for doing F his Apothegms, and moral Sentences, are 
wrong, and lying. Other Arts are more fortu- remembred theſe: e ſaid, That we ought 
nate 1 85 arg caſily confuted, the better more | to take more care toextinguiſh Contumely, than 


Hard *. Theſe were the men that took compaſ-¶ the Hotteſt Fire; And that a People ought to 

tion of me inthe City; not a Phyſician amongſt | fight for their Laws, as well as for their Walls. | 
thefti, put all Cozeners and Impoſtors, who fell] Deriding the Sacrifices, whereby they thone 
cheats of Art for Money. They kill d Heracleo- that the Gods were pacii'd; Theſe, faith uc, RY 
dom, my Uncle, and took Money for it, and | cleanſe themſelves hy ing diemiclves with 

were not able to tell me the cauſe of my diſtem- | Blood, as if a Man ihou' g into the Pitt to 
per, and how a drought might be made out of an | waſh himſelf. | | 

excels of moiſture. They are ignorant that | He faith, that he win! contemned his Dody, $i 
God cures the great bodies in the World, redu- | and eſteemed it more vile than Droſs; yet would 

cing their inequality to an even temper ; that he | rake care: for the Cure of it, as !ong as God 
makes whole thoſe that are broken, ſtops ſuch as | ſhouid command him to uſe ic as an Inſtrument. 

are falling, gathers che diſperſed together inro Of all the Diſcourſes that ever [ heard, none 5:5 5 
one body, poliſheth the deformed, thoſe which | came fo far as to prove, That Wiſdom is ſome- 

are taken, he puts into Cuſtody; thoſe which fly, | thing ſeparate from all other things; A ſolitar) 

he purſues, illuminates the dark with his light, | Man is either a God or a Beaſt, - 
Is | | ven 
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ger. 4+ Even the Eyes and Eats of Fools that have 


rude Minds, are tainted with ill. 

It concerneth every Man to know himſelf, 
and to govern himſelf prudently. 

Being deſired by the Citizens, to make ſome 
pur. % diſcourſe concerning Concord, he went up into 
cen. the Chair, and taking a Cup full of water, 

ſprinkled fome Meal and Penny-royal into it, 
and having drunk it off, went away; giving 
them to underſtand, That Cities might be pre- 
ſerved in Peace and Concord, if the Inhabitants 
would be content with a little, and not aſſect 
coſtly Superfluiries. 
6b S It is hard to coneeal Rudeneſs at any time, 
18. but eſpecially in Wine. i 
A Drunken Man reels, and is led by a Child ; 


Ser. 5. 


ans his Soul is wer, and knows not whither ſhe go- 
eth; a dry Soul is the wiſeſt and beſt. 
hb. 164 08 He ſaid, That the Wit of a Man is his Geni- 


us. 
\wwt, Being asked by one, why he held his peace? 
he anſwer d, That you may ſpeak. 
we le ſaid, That the King to whom the Delphian 
pub Orac. Oracle belongs, neither ſpeaks, nor conceals, 
but gives ſigns. ; ” 
c It is all one to be livin 
lead. 


Clem, 
Strum. 5. 


and ſleeping, young and old ; for each of th 
alternately changeth into the other. 

He ſeemed toblame GenEartion, ſaying, That 
thoſe who are born will live and dye, or rather 
reſt, and leave behind chem Children to dye alſo. 

Unleſs a Man hopeth that which is not to be 
hopedfor, he ſhall not find that which is inſcru- 
table, and hath no paſſage whereby he may come 
at it. This, Clemens calls a kind of Paraphraſe 
upon that of the Prophet, ( Ifa. 6.) Unleſ you 
believe, you ſhall not underſtand. ; 

Reproving ſome incredulous Perſons, he ſaid, 
They can neither hear nor ſpeak. _ 
weng. gen or obſcured, ( meaning God?) 
Juſtige ſhall ſeize upon the Framers and Wit- 
neſſes of falſe things. | 
* 


. CHAP. VL 
e, (= hs Whit nes: 


Strom. 2. 


Som, 6. 


Strom, 5. 


He Treatiſe ( faith LZaertirs ) which goeth 
abroad under his Name, is a continued diſ- 
courſe of Nature; it is divided into three Books; 
One, concerning the Univerſe; the Second, 
Politick; the Third, Theologick. This Book he 
depoſited in the Temple of Diana, and, as ſome 


called es, dark ) that he might be read on- 
ly by che more Learned, and not become con- 
temptible, by being read by the Vulgar; which 
Tiz:on implies, ſaying, 


* Mong/# theſe the great Confoumder did ariſe, 
Dark Heraclitus, he that doth deſpiſe 
« The Mullitude 


And perhaps it conduceth not a little to the 
obſcurity of his Writings, that, through exceſs 
of Melancholy, as Tbeophraſt us ſaith, he began 

many things, and left them unfiniſk'd, and ma- 
ny times wrote contrary things. : 


How can that Light, which never ſets, be hid- 


and dead, waking 
e 


affirm, he affected to write obſcurely, (whence | 


Ariſto relates, that Euripides brought this 
Book of Heraclitzs to Socrates to be read; and 
asking his opinion of it; © The things, ſaid So- 
'* crates, which I underſtand in it, are excellent, 
* and fo, Iſuppoſe,arethofe which I underſtand 
*not; But they require a Delian Diver, (one 


Grammarian,citing one Croto, ſaith, That a cer- 
tain perſon, named Crates, brought this Book ficſt 
among the Grecians, and ſaid, It required a De- 
lian Diver, for only ſuch a one could eſcape 
drowning in it. Some entitle it, The Muſes ; 
others, Concerning Nature; Diodotus, An exact 
rule to ſteer Life by; others, The Fudgment of Man- 
ners, the Ornament of one Inſtitution above all. 

Yet Laertim gives this judgment of that Trea- 
tiſe, that ſometimes he writes fo clearly an 
plainly, that any Man may underſtand it, and 
diſcern the height of his Mind; adding, that 
his ſtyle was very ſhort and ſound. 

There were many that explain'd and com- 
mented upon his Book: of whom were Antiſt be- 
nes, and Heraclides of Pontws, and Cleanthes of 
Ponta, and Spbærms the Stoick ; as alſo Pauſanias, 
who was firnamed the Heraclii#, and Nicomedes, 
and Dioniſizs ; and, of Grammarians, Diodotus, 
who denies the Book concerning Nature to be 
his; but admits that of Polirick, alledging, that 
what he ſaid of Nature, is only brought in by 
way of example. | 

Hieronymus faith, that Scytbim u, an Iambick 
Poet, wrote againſt him in Verſe. 


— — — 


CHAP. VII. 
Hus Doctrine. 


Aertia ſaith, That his Writings gained fo 

great a Reputation, that the Followers of 
his Sect were, from him, called Heraclitians. His 
Aſſertions were theſe: KO 


SECT. 1. 
That Fire is the Principle of all Things. 


E held, that (s) Fire is the Principle of all „ je. 
things, for of Fire all things are made, and plac. 1, 3: 
into Fire all things ſhall reſolve ; Or, as Laertius, 
That Fire is the Element, and the viciſſitude of 
Fire generates all things by Rarefaction and 
. Condenſation, (but he delivers noching plainly.) 
That all things are made by contrariety, and 
the whole flows like a River. That the Uni- 
verſe is bounded, and that there is one World, 
which was made of Fire; And ſhall again be ſet 
on Fire by certain Periods for ever, and that 
this is done by Fate. That, of the Contraries, 
that which conduceth to Generation is named 
War and Contention; That which to Confla- 
gration, Concord and Peace. That Mutation 
is a way up and down, and that the World is 
madeby it; For the Fire being condenſed, grow- 
eth humid, and ſettles into Water; the Water 
condenſed turns into Earth, this is the way 
down. Again, the Earth is diftuſed, of which 
is made Water; of the Water, almoſt all things 
elſe, meaning the exhalation out of the Sea, this 
is the way up. That there are made exhalations 
4 from 


that is able to explain Oracles.) But Sclucas the W 
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b Loc. cit. 


c Strom, 


d Plut. 


plac, 4 3 


e Plut. 


plac. 1. 28. 


Laert. 


E Plac. 1. 


13. 


3 Lsert. 


—ę—e— 


from the Barth and from the Sea, ſome whereof 
are bright and pure, others dark: the Fire is 
augmented by the bright, the Water by the reſt; 
but what that is which includes all, he declares 
not. Hitherto Laertius. 

(») Plutarch delivers it thus: That all things 
are made by extinction of this Fire; firſt the 
groſſer part of it being contracted, becometh 
Earth, then the Earth being looſned by the na- 
türe of the Fire, becomes Water; the Water 
exhaled, becomes Air. Again, the World and 
all Bodies ſhall be diſſolved in a Conflagration: 
Fire therefore is the Principle, for all things 


were made of it; and the End, becauſe all | 


things are reſolved into it. 

This is further explain'd by (e) Clemens Alex- 
andrinns, out of the words of Heraclitas, That - 
he held, ( ſaith Clemens) the Univerſe to be 
eternal, is manifeſt, for that he ſaith, :he Uni- 
verſe was not made by any, either God or Man, but 
was, is, and ſhall be an ever- living Fire, kindling 


meaſures, and quenching meaſures. 


part turned downwards, 
parent and unmixt place, () (that is, in the 
purer Air) and keeps a proportionable diſtance 
from us, by which means he heateth and ſhineth 
more than the Moon. 


convex part downwards towards us. 


place that is not pure, the groſſer Air. (7) She 
is Eclipſed, when the hollow part is turned up- 
wards ; and the variety of appearances, which 
ſhe hath in a Month, are 2. by the turning 
of her hollow part upwards by degrees. 


Sbowers, Winds, and the like, are cauſed b 
different Exhalations : for a ſplendid Exhalati- 
on, flaming in the circle of the Sun, makes it 


That he held this World was generated, and 
fhall periſh, is manifeſt alſo from his ſaying, The 
converſions of Fire, firſ# Sea, then the half of Sea, 
Earth, the Halfepreſter, meaning, that by the po. 
er of that Fire, the Word and God, who governeth 
all things, turneth by Air into moiſture, the ſeed as 
it were of the. diſpoſer of the World, which be cal- 
leth Sea. Of this again us generated Heaven d 
Earth, and all things that are in tben. 

Laſtly, how it returns to its firſt condition, 
and becomes Fire again, he ſhews thus. The Sea 
z diffuſed, and meaſured according to the ſame pro- 
portion as it was firſt, before it was Earth, the like 
bappens to the other Elements. Thus Clemens. 

Moreover he held, (4) that the ſoul of the 
World ts an exhalation of the humid parts there- 
of, and that (e) the eſſence of Fate is a. rea- 
ſon (or proportion) permeating through the 
Univerſe, which Fate is an æthereal body, 
ſeed of the generation of all things; for (/) all 
things are done by Fate. | ' 

This opinion ( that Fire is the Principle of 
all things) was aſſerted alſo by Hippaſus the Py- 
thagorean ; whom Plutarch, in the account which 
he gives of it, joins with Heraclitzs ; and it is 
probable, that Heraclitus, being his Diſciple, re- 
ceived it from him. | 1 

(g) Plutarch adds, that be introduced Ju- 
pdme ne indy, certain ſharings, the leaſt of 
things, and not diviſible. | 


-S'E C Tis 


N the World Gb) ere are certain 2 
1 things in the faſhion of Boats, the hollow 
ſides whereof are turned towards us, in which 
certain ſhining Exhalations are crowded, which 
cauſe flames. Theſe Flames are the Stars, nou- 
riſhed by Exhalations, ariſing out of the Earth. 
Of theſe, the Flame of the Sun is the brighteſt 
and hotteſt, by reaſon that the ocher Stars are 
more diſtant from the Earth, and therefore 

ſhine and hear leſs. 1 85 


the 


Day; the contrary, being predominant, makes 
it Night; the heat of the ſplendid increaſing, 
maketh Summer; the moiſture of the dark a- 
bounding, maketh Winter. Suitably to theſe he 
explained the Cauſes of other things; but of tlie 
Earth he ſaid nothing, nor of the Scaphe. 


SIS EDT. 3. 
| i | 
Of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea. 


: 
, 


carrieth about with him the moſt part of the 
Winds, which coming to blow upon the Ocean, 
cauſe the Atlantic Sea to ſwell, and fo make 
the Flux or * but when the ſame 
are allay d, the Sea falleth low, and ſo cauſeth 


a Reflux and Ebb. f 


SED 4 
Of living Creatures. 


is ſo profound, as that it cannot by any 
means be found out: He only aſſerted, (b) That 
itis, as all other things are, an Exhalation; that 
which is without, and that which is within, be- 
ing all of one Nature: it is incorporeal and al- 
ways in fluxion. That ic is moved, is evident 


from it's being moved; (c) Of Souls, the dry 5 
Of the Stars, Sun, Moon, Day, Night, &c. 


is the wiſeſt and beſt. 


tive vigour beginneth to move: for then Trees 
begin to be perfect, when they begin to bring 
forth ; for as long as they bear no Fruit, they 
are immature, and imperfect. Moreover, at 
that time a Man comes to the knowledge of 


good and ill, and is capable of being inſtructed 
therein, | 


in. 


* 


— 


Part X 


() The Sun is juſt as big as it ſeems to be, 3 1,9: 
(&) his Figure like that of a Boat, the hollow k Pt 
(J) He is in a tranſ- 9.2 2, 


) He happens to be n rn 
Eclipſed by reaſon of his Boat. like figure, when plc 1 9 


the hollow thereof is turned upwards, and the Ln. 


(e) The Moon is a kind of Earth encom- o our 
paſſed with a Miſt, (p) in form like a Boat; 2c. : 
(4) the is nigheſt the Earth, and moved in a b *'*: 


) Day, Night, Months, Hours, Years, 5 tr 


; He Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea is cau- Pl fl 
: | ſed by the Sun, which ſtirreth, raiſeth and 3. 


NE the Nature (a) of the Soul, he ſaid, It a Ee 


(4) Man beginneth to be perfect about his 9. 
ſecond ſeventh year, at what time the genera- - 


par XI. | 445 
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CHAP. L 
| | | His Life. 
| HE Eleatick Se& was denominated from | whom, being beſieged by Harpagus, ſome made 


Ela a City of Magna Gracia, founded in their eſcape by night, and came into this part of 
the time of Cyrus by a Colony of Phocaans ; of | Italy, where they built a City which they named 


Elea- 


* 


— 


446 _ HERACLITUS. 


| Elea, Helea, or Hyela, either from Elea the | 
* a Dionyſ. River of that place, or, as (a) ſome conceive, 


Part X. 


Halc. ijn alluſion to the Marſhes round about it. | | XX COA P;- . 
Of this City were Parmenides, Zeno, and Leu- X His Opinions, 


cippus 3 who being eminent Perſons of one Sect, 
from them the Sed it {elf was termed Eleatick. Enophanes, (hb) ax Socion affirms, held all h tan: 
But its firſt Inſtitutor was Xenophanes. The things to be incomprehenſible, and (i) reprov- i Cc. 

b strom. Fleatick Sect, ſaith (b) Clemens, was begun by | ed the arrogance of thoſe perſons, who not capable of 
Xenophanes the Colophonian, who (as Timzus | knowing any thing, durſt /ay, they knew 5 Neverthe- 
affirms ) lived inthe time of Hieron King of Sicily, | /e/s he did maintain many dogmarical aſſertions ; 
and of Epicharmus the Poet But Apollodorus, that | affirming, | 
he was born in the fourth Olympiad, and bw life 
extended to the times of Darius and Cyrus. Par- (&) Not all at firſt the Gods to men reveal'd, k 5:4. 
menides was Diſciple to Xenophanes; Zeno to But by long ſearch they find out things conceal'd, 
bim; then Leucippus; then Democritus. The | 
Auditers of Democritus were Protagoras the Ab- Whence it is, that Timon the Sceptick calls 
derite, Metrodorus the Chian, and Diogenes the | him waiwgor, nor wholly free from pride, or dog- 
Smyrnzan, whoſe Diſciple was Anaxarchus. matical ſelf. conceit. 

e Laert. (c) Xenophanes Was ( as was faid ) a Colo- He held, that God is one, and incorporeal, 
phonian, Son of Dexius, or ( as Appollodorus ) eternal, (I) in ſubſtance and figure round, no way I tan; 
of Octhomenes, praiſed by Timon; who ſaith of | reſembling man; that he i all ſight, and all bearing, 
him, | | but breathes not; that he à all things, the mind and 

| - | wiſdom, not generate, but eternal, impaſſible, immu- 
Zenophanes, not wholly free from pride, table, and rational, " 
The fictions of old Homer did deride. 


4 () Greateſtof Gods and men, one God we find, m cm. 
Being baniſhed bus Country, he lived at Zencle | Like mortals not in body, not in mind. Alex, 
and Catana in Sicily. Some affrm, he bad no | | . 
Maſter ; others, that be heard Botho the Athenian; | Moreover, () he reproved and ronfuted the n Lan. 
others Archelaus, | which & leaſt probable, for] be fabuloms narrations of Hamer and Heſiod concerning 
was ( as Sotion relates) contemporary with Anaxi- | the Gods; and (o.) the deſcriptions which the Gre- o Clem, 
mander. He wrote in wetſe Elegies. and Iambicks | Clans made of them, as that they are of human form, Alia 
againſt Heſiod and Homer, reprebending what they and ſubject to humane affections; every one fancying 
deliver d concerning the Gods, He alſo wrott# the | them after their own likeneſs, the Æthiopians black 
building of Colophon, and the bringing of the Colo- and flat- nos d, the Thracians ruddy and grey- ey d; 
ny into Elea in Italy, which conſiſted of two tbou- and ſo fe or their minds or diſpoſitions, the Barbarians 
d Lib, 14. ſand verſes, But (4) Sirabo, who affirms be writ believed them fierce and cruel, the Grecians more 
the Silli in wer(e, ſeems to have aſcribed to him | mild, yet obnoxious to paſſions. 
what was indeed written by Timon the Sceptick, r | | 
his miſtake perhaps ariſing from hence, that | Men think the Gods like them begotten were, 
e Laert. in (e) the ſecond and third books of that Poem | And that like them their form,ſhape,garmentsar 
Tiwone. were written by way of Dialogue, ery ings! 5 3 WS 
mon queſtions Xenophanes about every thing, who | | (#) That this (God, or) One, is all things ;p ci 44. 
gives anſwers to all. & + Ws + | the Univerſe conſiſts of this eternal One. (4 2 
Zenophanes ſung his n 'works, It is farther | Whatdſoever is, is eternal; for it is impoſlible 12 
ſaid, that be aſſerted doctrines contrary to Thales that ſomething ſhould be made of nothing. The 7"TY 
and Pythagoras, and ſomewhat againſt Epimeni- | World is eternal without beginning or end, | as 
des. He flouriſh'd in the Goth Qlympiad. De- being ingenerate, for | (r) he firſt aſſerted, that r Lan. 
metrius Phalereus, and Panztiusth#$toick relate, whatſoever is generated, is corruptible. 
that like Anaxagoras he buried bis Sms with bu (/) That there are infinite Worlds, and thoſe ſ Zr 
own hands. "*He lived to a great age, for. be ſaith | immdtable. | | 
f himſelf, GY 0 ; That there are four Elements. t Len. 
a I e That the Stars are made of certain Clouds u 79% 
Sixty ſeven years in Greece I now have told; | ſeton fire, which are extinguilhed every day, and ** 
And when I came was twenty five years old. | kindled again at night: for the riſing and itting 
en of the Stats is nothing elſe, but their enkindling 
Lucian therefore reckons amiſs, affirming be liv'd and extigguilhing) (x) As for thoſe lights whic.: 12/124 
ninety one years; for this account of ſixty [ea and appear about ſhips, (commonly termed Cafor *: Io. 
fe die nat. twenty five amounts to ninety to. (7) Cenforinus | and Polux) theſeare little Clouds ſer on fire, and 
cap.15. faith, be lived above a hundred years, i | ſhiniggby reaſon of ſome motion; and that all - 
g Lecrt. (g) Empedocles ſaying to bim, that be could not | Comets, Falling-ſtars, and the like, are Clouds 
d a wiſe man; That may very well be, ſaith be, | kindled by motion. 


for you are not capable to know a wiſe man. (3) That the Sun conſiſts of a collection of yl 
He was redeemed by Parmeniſcus and Oreſtades, little fires made by a humid exhalation, or that 27”, 
Pychagoreans, as Phavorinus relates, it is a (2) fiery Cloud. (4) That the Ecliple * a 7 


There was another Xenophanes of Lesbus, an | of the Sun is cauſed by extinction, and that there , lf 
lambick- Poet. | riſeth a new Sun in the Eaſt. He further avers, 2 24 
. that the Sun hath been Eclipſed for a whole 
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() That the Moon is a cloſe compatted | ſeemeth to move circularly by reaſon of the 

\ :/t.plec. Cloud; Cicero (c) ſaith, he held that the is | great diſtance. _ 

:.25- habitable, containing many Cities and Moun- ( f ) That the Clouds are a vapour drawn up f Lare. 

ch tains. | by the Sun to the Heavens. Bee a 

1 (4) Thar the Sun is requiſite for the gene- | (g) That the Earth was firſt founded and g P. 
"ration of the World and living Creatures, but | rooted as it were in an infinite deptn. plac. 3.13, 

the Moon of no uſe thereunto” . ( 5 ) That the Soul is a Spirit, and that there h Leer. 
e dul. (e) That there are many Suns and many are many things beneath the mind. 


0% Moons, according to the ſeveral Climates and | ( +) Cicero ſaith, that he was the only Philo- i de Di- 
Zones of the Earth; and that when the Sun go- ſopher that believed there were Gods, and yet pF 
ech ſometimes to ſome part of the Earth un- denied Divination ; but (& Plutarch joyns Epi- bor oat 
known to us, he ſeemeth to be eclipſed 3 That | curus with him in this Aſſertion. . 


the Sun goeth forward to infinite, but to us 


Ni. 


-» 


—— 
— 


PARMENIDES. 


| That (4) the Principle of all things is one, d Ariſt. 
and that ĩt is immovable; that One is all, that 51.2 3. 

Ens is infinite; whatſoever is beſides Eus, is non 
Hu Life. Ens, and conſequently nothing; but Ens is One, 
therefore, whatſoever is beſides One, is nothing; 
Armenides (a) was of Ela, ſon of Pyret ban; | therefore all is One. 

\ he heard Xenophanes : Theopbraſt u, in his (e) That hot and cold are the Principles e Laert. 
Epitome, ſaith, that he heard Anaximander. But | or Elements of things; theſe he called Fire and 
tho he heard Xenophanes, yet he did not follow | Earth; one hath the office of Maker, the other 
him. He converſed alſo with Aminias, and with | of Matter. 


Diochætes the Pythagorean, (as Sorion ſaith) a | That no things are generated and corrupted, 

Perſon indigent, but good and honeſt, whom he | but only ſeem ſo to us. 

chiefly follow'd, and when he died, built a Tem- | () That the Moon is of equal brightneſs fh. 
ple to him as to an Hero. Parmenides being of | with the Sun, yet borroweth her light from him. plac 2. 26. 
a noble family, and rich, he was reduced to (g) That the Galaxie is a mixture of denſe g p 
privacy of life by Aminias, not by Xenophgnes. and rare. plac 3. f. 

He flouriſhed in the 69th Olympiad. (+) Heficſt aſſerted, that the Earth is round, h Z,. 

( Atbenæm therefore, not without reaſon, | and ſeated in the midſt; and (i firſt ſet out and 
blames Plato for ſuppoſing him contemporary | limited the habicable parts of the Earth, be- 
with Socrates. twixt the cold Zones and the Tropicks. 

He is alſo ſaid to have given Laws to his Coun- (&) That the Earth is every way equidiſtant, | pj... 
treymen, as Spuſippus faith in his Book of Phi- | and evenly poiſed; fo that there is no reaſon pac. 3.1; 
loſophers. ſhe ſhould incline more to one fide than to an- 

He wrote Philoſophy in verſe, as did alſo He- other; yet is ſhe ſhaken, but not removed. 
fron, Xenophanes, and Empedocles. : (1) That men were generated of ( ſlime, 1 ,,.. 

But Calimachas faith, that he wrote not any | and conſiſt of hot and cold, whereof all things m ſo re 
Poem. , are compounded. | 

There was another Parmenides, an Orator, That ( contrary to Empedocles ) men () n Phe. 
who wrote concerning that Art. were firſt produced in the Northern parts of the ?'%* 5: 7. 
885 World, thoſe being moſt denſe; the firſt woman 


in the Southern, thoſe being moſt rare. That 
CHAP. II. ( 0 ) Males now are generated on the right ſide , pl. pla-. 
- ; 75 of the Mother; Females, on the lefc.* () That p pla. 

His Opinions. | the Hegemonick is ſeated in the breaſt. plac. 4. . 

| ; | (9) Phaworinss aſcribes to his Invention the 4 Lare. 
E (c) afferted, that Philoſophy is twofold, Gd That Veſper and Lucifer are the 

one according to Truth, the other accord- | ſame Star; others attribute this to Pythagoras. 
ing co Opinion; wherefore he ſome where ſaith, | Pbavorimm alſo faith, (r) he uſed the argu- . ,,44; 
I ment called Achilles, by others aſcribed to Zeno. 


CHAP. L 


i Plut, 
plac, 3.17; 


— All things 1 would that thom enquire, 
As well the heart that doth fabeet truth purſue, 
As mens opinions, whoſe beliefe's untrue. 


— 


That Reaſon is the Criterie, and that the Sen- . | 3 
ſes are not certain; whence he ſaith, CHAP! 


Truſt not thy ſelf into the various way, 
Nor thy raſheye, or ear, or tongue obey 5 
Bur poiſe with reaſon every Argument, | 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Idea's. 


Ut the Aſſertion for which he became moſt 

eminent, was that of Idæas, delivered by 

Plato in a Dialogue, which he entit'led Parmeni- 
des, or of Ideas; the ſam whereof is this: 

All is One, and Many ; One the Archetype, 
Idza ; Many the Singulars. 

There are [4za's, that is, certain common 
Natures, which include all Singulars, and are 
the Cauſes of them, from which they have both 
their Eſſence and Name. Theſe are ./ Species, 
the Many exiſt, as they participate of One, in 
theſe Species. © 

The Species ſo include all Singulars, as that 
they may combine them, and difference them; 
for there is a twofold power of ſpecifick Diffe- 
rences, Compoſitive and Diſcretive. 

The viſible things ſhew the power of this 
One; all Singulars are reduced to a One, that 
is, to their reſpetive Communities; and fo 
particular things can neither ſubſiſt nor be ap- 
prehended, but in this community of Species; 
therefore the Species is one thing, the Individua 
contained in the Species, another. 

Theſe Idea's ſubſiſt two ways; in our Minds, 
as Notions; in Nature, as Cauſes. In our 
Minds they exiſt, as they are variouſly.compre- 
hended by us, according to divers manifold re- 
2 In Nature they exiſt, as they are Idæal 

orms, and have the power both of exiſtence 
and denomination. All Beings are reduced to 
this unity of Idæa. Thus are they inſenſible 
viſible things, and the kinds of chem are Simili- 
tude, Diſſimilitude, Unity, Multitude, Reſt, 
Motion, &c. Things viſible are, or are denomi- 
nated Like, inaſmuch as they participate of Si- 
militude, which is the 14za of things Like; Great 
or Little, inaſmuch as they participate of the 
Idæa of Greatneſs or Litrleneff, 

Man himſelf, for many Individual Men are ſuch 
by participation of the 14za of Man, ( as if we 
ſhould ſay Homineity ) which hath a perma- 
nent Subſiſtence, whereas particular Men are in 
perpetual Fluxion and Mutation. 

The ſame power of the one in 1422's, is alſo 
in things comprehended by diſcourſe: they like- 
wiſe have a Form ſubſiſtent by and of it ſelf ; fo 
that to know the nature of Intelligibles, they 
muſt be recalled to the unite of Idæa. For in- 
ſtance ;z if we would underſtand the nature of 
Good things, we muſt proceed in ſuch manner 
as that we may arrive at the Ida of Good, 
which is the very Form of Good, whence all 
things that participate thereof, are, and are cal- 
led Good. So that there are two diſtinct things, 
the Form of things, which ſubſiſts of it ſelf, and 
the Things themſelves, ſenſble or intelligible. 

Idæa is twofold, dum νοοτ a id Y W. Gd, 
the fair, which is alſo the good, and all the things 
which we underſtand as being [4242's ; The firſt 


is God, the ſecond the Species of things in the 


order of Nature. 

As concerning the ſecond Ilæa's, there is a 
One, that is the foundation of all Singulars ; 
out of which, as from a Thread, the whole Web 

(as it were) of Individuum's is woven. 


— 


Ge. The like of 


— 


One and the ſame Species in many Individu- 


als, which exiſt ſeparately, is wholly together 


One, and not ſeparate from it ſelf, but whole 
in it ſelf. a | 

The Many (chat is, Singulars) ſo participate 
of their 1422's, in ſuch manner as that the Idæa': 
are not diviſible, but preſerve their own Eſſence 
in themſelves, over and aboveall the Singulars ; 
that is, they have their Eſſence in themſelves, 
and not in reference to us. 

Idæa are notions of the Mind, and ſubſiſt in 
our Mind; yet fo, as that primarily, and of 
themſelves, they exiſt in Nature. So as theſe 
Notions ſubſiſt no otherwiſe in our Minds, than 
as they reſemble thoſe eternal Forms of Nature, 
that is, not as real Beings, but as Similitudes 
and Images of Beings. So that from theſe 14za';, 
which ſubſiſt of themſelves, as a communication 
is derived to the Notions that are in our Mind; 
for otherwiſe, if the 1422's themſelves, or the 
whole Species, were in our Minds, Notions would 
not be Notions, and Ens, non Ens, foraſmuch as 
the things themſelves are variouſly perceived by 
ſeveral Men. 

Beſides, there would follow. a great confuſi- 
on and diſorder in the things themſelves, if there 
were continually produced new Forms of things 
at Man's pleaſure; which muſt needs be, if the 
Mind of Man could form them, and-that what- 
ſoever a Man imagined in his Mind, became 
immediately a Species. | 

Again, by this means, the moſt excellent Sci- 
ence of all things, that is in God, would be de- 
nied to be in Him, whoſe Mind is the Original 
of all things; ſo as it were a great abſurdity to 
attribute to Man, a Mind procreative of Species, 
and to deny it to God, who governs all things. 

Therefore Species have not their dependance 
on the Mind of Man; on the contrary, they are 
unknown to human Nature, or Mankind. The 
Genus and Eſſence of every thing is of it ſelf, 
not exiſting in the Singulars, but the ſupport 
and foundation of the Singulars. | 

Moreover, if there were not certain Species 
of things, there would be a great confuſion in 
all Sciences, they being of Univerſals; for no 
Man comprehends in his Mind all Individuals; 
it were infinite and full of diſorder to take that 
courſe ; ſo that all Philoſophy and diſſertation 
would loſe the truth and certain knowledge of 
things: whereas, on the contrary, in all Sci- 
ence, the true courſe of Learning is to reduce 
Particulars to their proper Species, whence may 
appear their Nature and Qualities. 

Of the Primary Archetypal Idæa, the Eſſen- 

tial Properties; and they are theſe. 
Firſt, It is not Many, ( that is, it is not in- 
termingled with generated Beings, of which it 
is the Original ;) for it is voidof Parts and Fi- 
gure, being infinite. 


| - Secondly, It is void of all Motions and Muta- 


tion, remaining always immovable and the ſame. 

Thirdly, It is void of all Age and Time, bs- 
ing eternal, neither elder nor younger, nor any 
way partaking of Time, ſubje& to no circum- 
ſtances of Time, all things being always pre- 
ſent to it. 

Fourthly, It partakes not of that Eſſence by 
which Singulars are ſaid to be, but communicates 
the power and faculty of Being to all dioguers 

itſe 
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itſelf being beyond all Eſſence. Eſſence is di- 
ſtributed amongſt the many of Beings, and is 
not wanting in any Being whatſoever, neither 
leaſt nor greateſt. | N 

Fifthly, The firſt Lea is fo diffuſed into all 
things whereto it gives the pewer and faculty of 
Being, as that. it circumſcribes and limits the 
mſiltiplicity, and almoſt infinity of Singulars, 
within the bounds of the One: So that the One, 
which of it ſelf is infinite and void of parts, is 
as it were terminated in Singulars. | 

Of the ſecondary Idæa' (which are natural 
Cauſes, the Works of the primary 14a ) the 
Properties are theſe. 

Firſt, They, as well as the primary Idæa, are 
One; for all Singulars compriſed within them 
are determinately reduced to their reſpective 
Claſſes; but in this they differ from the prima- 
ry 1423, that the One in ſecondary 1424's is truly 
Finite, having beginning, middle and end. 

Secondly, They conſiſt entirein the Singulars, 
not as deriving their Eſſence from them, for 
they exiſt in the divine mind; yet they are con- 


ſpicuous in Singulars, as if you would know what 


is Homeneity, or the Species of Man, you muſt 
look upon the Singulars of Men, in which the 
Species it ſelf is viſible. The ſecondary Ila 
in ſenſible things are #;yual:ouivras, figurate. 

Thirdly, The ſecondary Idæs' are the ſame 
and another; the ſame, in Themſelves; another, 
in the Singulars ; and conſequently both reſt 
and move: Whereas the primary Idæa is void 
of all mutation, amidſt the viciflicudes of tran- 
ſient things. 


& 


| ar! a are preſent. 


In the order of nature, the One in the Species 
is of it ſelf, and derives not its Eſſence from 
Singulars, but is ſelf. ſubſiſtent, as being a Species; 
by whoſe power all the Many (. e. Singulars) 
ſubſiſt. 

Fourthly, The others ( 5. e. Singulars ) pro- 
ceed from the One; Hut the One, which is ſeen 
in the Others, bath its Eſſence from a third; 
that is , Individuals exiſt by thoſe ſecondary 
Idza's, yet ſo as that the ſecondary Llæa's have 
from the primary Ilæa their Eſſence, and the 
power by which they give to Singulars a Sub- 
ſiſtence. 

Fifthly, the ſecondary Idæa't act from con- 
trary Principles, yet ſo as that thoſe contraties 
are connected in one tye of ſimilitudes, whence 
a third thing reflects. To the production of 


natural things three things concur, two Jes, 


and the third that ties them together; 4d 
are Beings mutually touching one another ( that 
is, the natural things themſelves. ) The third 
is the Analogy betwixt the other two, the ſimi- 
litude of their proportions. There can be no 
eis without two things at the leaſt; nor can 
they produce any thing without the third, Com- 
bination. The «vss muſt be diſſimilar, that 
one and equal may be introduced, 

Sixthly, The ſecondary 1424's are not with- 
out time, but what they do, they do in time; 
whereas (as we ſaid ) to the primary 112 all 
Natural things exiſt and 
periſh according to time, but their Species or 
Idæa's are conſtant and permanent, 


SSUS. 


MEL I 


CHAP. I 
Hz Life. 


Eliſſus was a Samian, Son of Ithagenes, 

he heard Parmenides, and converſed alſo 
with Heracl itus, at what time the Epheſians had 
ſuch a miſapprehenſion of him, as the Abderites 
had of Democritus, He was a Perſon converſant 
in Civil Affairs, and much honoured by his 
Countrymen , who made him their Admiral, 
and particularly admired him for his virtue. 
He flouriſh'd, according to Apollodoras, about 
the 84th Olympiad. 


* TIES —— 8 a 


Hu Opinions. 


E aſſerted ( as Parmenides) That (a) the 
Principle of things is One, which is im- 
movable; That this One is All; That Ems is 


Infinite; arguing thus, That which is made, | 


M m m 


| hath a Principle, therefore that which is not 


made hath no Principle: But the Univerſe, or 


| that which is, is not made, therefore ic hath 


no Principle, and therefore no End; Therefore 


it is Infinite, therefore One, for there cannot be 


more Infinites; therefore immovable, for it oc- 
cupates all things, and hath not any thing 
whereby it may be moved. | 
() That the Univerſe is infinite and im- b Leere. 
mutable, and immovable, and one like tic ſelf, 
and full. (c) He proved that it is immove- c Arts. 
able thus; becauſe, if it were moved, there muſt 7h, 4. 8. 
neceſſarily be a Vacuum, but there is not a Va- 
cuum amongſt Beings. | 
(4) That there is not Motion, but that it on- ꝗ , ,,,. 

ly ſeems to be; And (e) that things are not e 1p. de 
generated and corrupted, but only ſeem ſo to us. Cl. 3. 1. 
(F) As for the Gods, he ſaid, That we f Laer: 
ought not to aſſert any thing concerning them, 
foraſmuch as we have not any knowlege of 

them. 2 
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a Laert. 

b The 
Text 
ſeems to 
require to 
be thus 
ſupplied. 


one that was moſt in favour with the Tyrant, 


d Lacrt. 


Z EN O 


CHAP. I. 
His Life. 


(a) 2 was of Elea; Apollodorus ſaith, he was 

Son of Pyrethus ; (b) but Pyret bas in- 
deed was father to Parmenides. Zeno was by 
nature Son of Teleutagoras ; by adoption, Son of 
Parmenides, whom he heard and. was much be- 
loved of him. Plato faith, he was tall, and calls 
him the Elkatick Palamedes. He was a Perſon 
excellent, as well for Philoſophy' as Policicks ; 
his Writings being full of much Learning. 

(c) Valerius Maxim faith, he forſook his own 
Country, where he could not enjoy ſecurity 
and freedom, and went to Agrigentum, which 
at that time was oppreſſed with miſerable ſer- 
vitude, out of a confidence, that by his own 
wit and courage, he might deliver the People 


there from the ſavage tyranny of the Tyrant 


Phalars ; and perceiving, that he was carried 
on more by a cuſtomary way of rule, than ſound 
Counſel, he excited in the young men of the 
City, a deſire to free their Country: which be- 
ing diſcovered to the Tyrant, he called the 
People together into the Forum, and began to 
torture him ſeveral ways, demanding of him, 
Who were privy to the conſpiracy, beſides him- 
ſelf? Zeno would not diſcloſe them, but names 


and reprovingthe Agrigentines for their cowardice 
and timidity, raiſed ſuch a ſudden courage in 
them, that they immediately fell upon the Ty- 
rant, and ſtoned him to death. Thus not a 
ſuppliant Prayer, nor pitiful Crying out, but the 
valiant Exhortation of an old Man, ſtretch'd 
upon the Rack, chang d the minds and fortune 
of the whole City. 

But others relate this after a different man- 
ner. (d) Satyrms in his Epitome of Heraclides, 
ſaith, that conſpiring againſt Nearchws, or, as 
others, Diomedon, a Tyrant, he was taken, and 
being queltion'd concerning the Conſpirators, 
and che Arms he had convey'd into Lipara, he 
named all fuch as were friends.to the Tyrant, 
25 privy to the Plot, that thereby he might leave 
him deſtitute of Aſſiſtants; and further, tel- 
ling him that he had ſomething to ſpeak in his 
ear, he bit him by the ear, and would not let 
go his hold, till they run him thorough, ſuffer- 
ing in the ſame manner as Ariſtogiton, who ſlæw 
Hipparc bus the Tyrant of Athens. Demetrius 
affirms, he bit off his Noſe ; Antiſt benes relates, 
that having named all the Tyrant's Friends, 
and being demanded by him, Whether there 
were any more? anſwered, Yes, Thou, that art 
the deſtruction of the City. And then turning 
to the ſtanders by, iaid, I wonder at your Cow- 
ardice, that you can endure to bs ſlaves to a 


— — 
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Tyrant, only through fear of ſuffering what I 
now ſuffer ; which ſaid, he bit off his Tongue, 
and ſpit it in the Tyrant's Face: whereupon the 
Citizens unanimouſly fell upon the Tyrant and 
ſtoned him. Theſe relate the ſtory after this 
manner; but Hermipppm ſaith, he was bray'd to 
death in a ſtone- Mortar. | 
Beſides his other Virtues, he had a magnani- 
mous contempt of gregt Perſons, as well as He- 
raclides, and therefore preferred his own Coun- 
try Ela, firit named Hela, a Colony of the 
Phoceans, a little Town, only for that it brouglit 
forth honeſt Men, before the pride and glory ot 
the Atbeniun, never travelling thither, but li- 
ving for the moſt part at home. 

It is reported = 3 him, that being reviled, he 
| qd much troubled at it, anſwering one 
that reproved him for ic, If I ſhould be pleaſed 
with reproaches, I could not delight in praiſes. 

He flouriſhed in the 79th Ohmpiad. 


CHAP. II. 
His Invention of a Diale&®ich. 
| — 


was the Inventer of Dialectict, as Parmenides ? 


| Rhetorick ; which () Galen likewiſe confirms, 5 Hi. 
ſaying, Zeno « remembred as Author of the Eri- Fil. 


ſick Philoſophy. But the names of Eriſtick or Dia- 


was of Megara] learning the Parmenidean Pc- 
ſophy, bas Diſciples were called Megaricks, er- 
wards Eriſticks, laſtly Dialecticks; which name 
Dionyſius the Carthagenian firſ# gave them, for 
that they made diſſertations by way of Queſtion and 
Anſwer; that by the Parmenidean Philo/ophy, he 
means no other than Dialectich, may be evinc'd 
from Sextus Empiricus, who alledgeth, that Par- 
menides ſeemeth not to bade been ignorant of Dia- 
lecticks, for that, as Ariſtotle conceives, Zeno, b:s 
Diſciple, invented it. Hence perhaps may Cicero 
be explain'd, who, for this reaſon ſeems to in- 
clude the Eleatick Philoſophers, under the title 


(or Author) was Xenophanes lately mentioned. 
Then did Parmenides and Zeno follow him; jo the- 
were named Eleatick Philoſophers, from theſe. {£*- 
terwards Euclid, Diſciple of Socrates, à Megare- 
an, from whom the ſame were called Megaricks; 
who held, That only to be good, which is one and te 
ſame, and like, and always. Theſe allo borrowes 
much from Plato, being called, from Menedemus, 
| Eretriacks, for that he was an Eretrian. Thus 


Cicero. 


\ Rifotle ( cited by Laertiu, and (a) Se- » Atv. 
ta Empiricis ) affirms, that Zeno Eleates Man, 


lectick ſeem to have been later; for, as (c) La- c 11 
ertius deſcribes the ſucceſſion of it, Euclid | who <7. 


of (d) Megaricks, ho bad, ſaith he, à noble Di d Acc. + 
| ſcipline, of which as I find it written, the Prince 


Z E N O. 


1 Ariſlot. 
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CHAP. III. 
His Opinions, 


E. held, (2) That it is impoſſible, that 

if there be any thing, it can be genera- 
ted, or made; aſſerting this of God: For it is 
neceſſary, that whatſoever is generated, is ge- 
nerated either of things like, or of thinꝑs un- 
like; but neither of theſe is poſſible: For a 
thing like may as well generate its like, as be 
generated of it, foraſmuch as amongſt things 
aqual-and alike, all things are in a like reſpect 
to one another. But neither can an unlike be 
generated of a like; for whether a ſtronger be 
made of a weaker, or a greater of a leſſer, or a 
worſe of a better ; or on the contrary, the bet- 
ter be made of the worſe, of a non Ens will be 
made ſomething, which can no way be. For 
this Reaſon, He aſſerted God to be Eternal: 
And if God be that which is the moſt excellent 
of all things, it is requiſite, ſaith he, That he 
be One; for if there were two or more, he could 
by no means be the moſt excellent of all, foraſ- 
much as every God of them, being like him, 
would be ſuch as he. Now God, and the power 
of God is ſuch, as that it governs, but is not 
governed; it governs all things, ſo that if there 
were any thing better than he, he could not be. 
God. If therefore there were many, and of 
theſe ſome were better, others worſe, they could 
not be Gods, for God cannot be inferior, or ſub- 
jected, or governed. Neither if the were 
equal, could God be more excellent than all 
things elſe; for what is equal muſt neither be 
betrer nor worſe than that to which it is equal ; 
therefore if there be a God, and He be ſuch, this 
God muſt be Onely One ; otherwiſe, he could 
not do all things that he would; becauſe, if there 
were more, the one could not be of abfolute 
power. Now God being one, he further af- 
firms, That he is every way like himſelf, as to 
ſeeing, and hearing, and all other ſenſes; for 
otherwiſe, the parts of God would not be moſt 
excellent, but exceeded by one another, which 
is impoſſible. Now being every way alike, he 
muſt be round, for he muſt not be partly of one 
faſhion, partly of another. Thus being eter- 
nal, and one, and round, he is neither finite 


— 
— ——CO 


for that which is immovable is non Ens, 


dk 


nor infinite; infinite he is not, for that hath 
neither middle, nor beginning, nor end, nor any 
other part, but an En cannot be ſuch as is a 
non Ens. If there were many, they would bound 
one another; but One is neither like to a non 
Ens, nor to many, for One hath nothing where- 
by it may be bounded. Moreover, God being 
{uch an One, is neither moved nor immovable, 
Net- 
ther can any thing paſs into it, nor it into ano- 
ther. Again, the Things which are moved 
are more than one; for a 'Thing muſt be moved 


into another; now if that which is not, is not 


moved, foraſmuch as that which is not, is no 
where; and thoſe things which are moved, muſt 
be more than one; hence he affircmeth, That 


thoſe which are moved are two, or more than 


one; and that un Ens reſts, for it is immova- 
ble, but Ore neither reſts nor moveth , foraſ- 
much as it is neither o En, nor many. Thus 
he aſſerted, That God is Eternal, and One, and 
Like, and Round; neither Infinite, nor Finite; 
neither Quiĩeſcent, nor Movable. 

(b) Moreover he aſſerted, That there are 
many Worlds; that there is no Vacuum; That 
the Nature of all things conſiſts of Hot and 
Moiſt, and Cold and Dry, mutually interchang- 
ed ; That Man was made of Earth, and his Soul 
contemperated of thoſe Four, neither of them 
being predominant. | 
(e) Againſt Place he argued thus; If every 
En be in a Place, there muſt be a Place of that 
Place, and fo to Infinite. h 

Againſt Motion, he alledged four Arguments: 
The firſt, that Nothing is moved; for what- 
ſoever makes a Progretlion , muſt come to the 
Middle, before it comes to the End. The ſe- 
cond is that which is termed Achilles , that à 


ſlow Thing will never be overtaken by a ſwift; 


for the thing which followeth muſt neceſſatily 
come to the place from which that which went 
before departed, therefore that which went be- 
fore makes a continual Progreſſion as well asthe 
other. The third, if every thing reſts when ic 
is in its juſt place, and, in every moment, every 
thing is in its juſt place, an Arrow flying is im- 
movable, The fourth , "that if Things were 
moved, as for Example, if equal Bulks were mo- 
ved, one from the Beginning of the Race, ano- 
ther from the Middle, alike ſwiftly, it would 
come to paſs, that the Half of Time would be 
equal to the Whole. 
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LEUCIPPVUS 


Eucippu was of Elea, or, as ſome ſay, an 
Abderite, or, as others, a Melian: He heard 
Zeno. | 
His Aſſertions are thus delivered by Laertias; 
That all things are Infinite, and tranſmutated 
into one another; That the Univerſe is Vacuum 
and Full, (that is, little Bodies, or Atoms. 
That the Worlds are made by the falling of theſe 
Bodies into the Vacuum, and intangling with 
one another, from which Motion, by Coag- 
mentation of them, the Stars were made. That 
the Sun is moved in a greater Circle about the 
Moon. That the Earth is moved about the 
Centre, and is in figure like a Drum. He firſt 
aſſerted Atoms to be the Principles of all things. 
This is the Sum of his Doctrine, the Particulars 
He held, that the Univerſe, as we ſaid, is In- 
finite ; one part of it is Full, the other Vacuous; 
theſe are the Elements of which infinite Worlds 
are made, and reſolve into them. The Worlds 
were generated after this manner: Out of the 
Infinite there were carried, by a kind of Ab- 
ſciſſion (from the reſt ) into a great Varuum 
many Bodies of all ſorts of Figures, which being 
crouded up together, cauſed a Circumgyration, 


by which means hitting againſt one another, and 


rolling about all manner of ways, thoſe which 
were alike, ſeparated themſelves from the reſt, 
and joined with their equal like; but being of 
equal weight, and not able, by reaſon of their 
multitude, to move round; thoſe of them which 
were rare, leaped forth to the exterior Vacuum, 
the reſt ſtayed rogether, and entangled them- 


) | nually more Bodies unto thoſe in the middle, and 


Leclipſed, by reaſon that the Earth inclines to- 


ſelves by running one within another, and 
made a firſt Compound round. This was like a 
kind of Membrane or skin containing all kinds of 
Bodies, which Bodies moving round about the 
middle, the Membrane that encloſed them be- 
came more thin, there flowing together conti- 


| engaging themſelves in their motion. By this 
means was the Earth made, thoſe which went to 
the middle being ſetled together. Moreover, 
the outerCircumferenceor Membrane, as it were, 
was continually increaſed by the acceſſion of new 
Bodies from without, and, as it turned about, 
got hold of all that came at it. Some of theſe, 
entanglihg with one another, firſt made a Hu- 
mid, and, as it were, a dirty kind of Maſs; but 
being dried in their motion together with the 
whole, and afterwards enkindled, the Stars were 
made of them. The outmoſt is tlie Orb of the 
Sun, that of the Moon is next the Earth, the 
reſt are betwixt theſe; the Stars are kindled or 
ſet on fire by the ſwiftneſs of their motion, the 
Sun by the Stars, the Moon borrows a little fire 
from the Sun. The Sun and Moon happen to be 
"wards the South; the Northern Parts are con- 
tinually oppreſs d with Snow and Froſt; the Sun 
is ſeldome eclipſed, the Moon continually, be- 
cauſe their Orbs are not equal. In the fame 
manner as the World was made, it increaſed, 
will diminiſh, and periſh, by a certain kind of 
neceſſity. Hitherto Laertiu. What is more to 

be ſaid of his Opinions, we ſhall inſert amongſt 
| thoſe of Democrirzs, whoborrowed moſt of them 
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DEMOCRITVS. 


CHAP. I. _ 
Hu Country, Parents, Brethren, Time. 


2 Laert. 28 (a) is by ſome ſuppoſed to have j Thrace, noted for the (c) ſimplicity of the Inha- c ci 
5 been a Milefion; but the more general Opi. birants, which grew even — — Sr q Ale 
nion is, that (6) he was of Abdera a Town of | of a Noble Family (d) being deſcended from the 27. 44 
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b Laert. 
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c Lacrt. 
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d In De- 

vuer. 

e Laert. 
Laert. 


o Lacy. 


h Lk. 30. 


Cap. I. 
1 Lib. 17. 
Cap. 21. 


1 Lie. 8. 


m Lacrt. 


n Laert. 
o Laert. 


in his little D:aco/mus , that he was young when 


Brother of Hercules. His Father is by ( a) ſome | 
called Hepefift ratus 5 by others Athenocritns 5 by 
others (v Damaſippus. Democritms was the youn- 
geſt of three Sons; the other two, (e Herodotus | 
and Damaſas, or (as (#) Suidas) Damaſtees, 

(e Democritus 25 born (according to Apollo- 
dorus in his Chronolegy ) in the goth. Olympiad 


which is confirmed by what(f he ſaith of himſelf 


Anaxagoras was eld, being forty Years *younger 
than he. Anaxagoras was born in the firſt year 
of the 7oth. Olympiad ; the 4-th. year after it, 
excluſively, falleth upon the firſt of the 8oth. 
Olympiad, Thra{y//us therefore is not to be fol- 
lowed, (g) who affirms, he was born in the third 
year of the 77th. Olympiad , being a year elder than 
Socrates. | : 

(% Pliny and (i) Agellius affirm he flouriſhed 
chiefly in the time of the Peloponneſian War; 
Pliny ſaith, after the building of Rome 300 years; 
Agelluns, 323 years; by which it appears that 
be was contemporary, as Agellius adds, with So- 
crater, and perhaps (as Laertius ) with Achelaus 
the Diſciple of Socrates, and with Oenipodes, for 
he mentions bim, as likewiſe the opinion of Zeno 
and Parmenides concerning One, as Perſons moſs, 
eminent in bi time, and Protagoras the Abderite, 
whom all acknowledge (faith he) to bawe"been in 
the time of Socrates. That he is ſaid ta have 
written his little Diacoſmus 730 years after. the 
taking of Troy, agrees with this accompt. For , 
according to Eratoſtbenes, from the taking of 
Troy to the firſt Olympiad are 407 years, to 
which add 323. years (to make up 730.) and it 
falls upon the 84th. Olympia. 


CHAP. II. ; 
Er fot Education and Maſters. 
13 , ( faith (&) Valerius Maximus I 


ma) well be reckoned amongſt the rich, for his 
Farther was able to entertain the Army of Xerxes. 
L.nertins adds, from the teſtimony of Herodotus, 
that the King in requital left with bim (ome Magi 
and Chaldzans, referring perbaps to (I) that Text 
c Herodotus, where he relates, that Xerxes, in his 
return to Aſia, came to Abdera, and was entertain- 
ed by the Abderites, and beſtowed on them a gol- 
den Scimiter, andthe Tiara imbroidered with Gold; 
and, as the People there affirm, this was the firſt 
place where he untied his one, ſince be fled from 
Athens (which I believe not) ſo great was his fear. 
Abdera #s nearer to the Helleſpont than the Bay of 
Strymon, ſo that be took Shipping from hence, 
Thus Herodotus, From theſe Magi and Calde- 
ens, Democritus firſt received Learning, (m) of 
whom, whzlſt yet 4 Boy, be learnt Theology and 
Aſtronomy. | 
(un) He next applied himſelf to Leucippus. (o) 
Some «(firm, he was Diſciple alſo to Anaxagoras ; 
but Phavorinus, iu bis various Hiſtory , relates, 
that Democritus [aid of Anaxagoras, that thoſe 
hies which be delivered concerning the Sun and 
Ilocnu, were not bis, but more Ancient, and that he 
Fele them. He likewiſe underva;ued bis Aſſertions 
concerning the Fabrick of the Univerſe, and the 
Hand; How then ( [airh Phavorinus) was be, 
as jome bold, his Diſciple ? | 


— 


* 


eAgnptians he lived (as he himſelf affirms ) 80 Strom. 


| years, 


No leſs doubted js the report of his going to 
Athens, where (p ) Yalerius Maximus faith, be p 1.4 5 
dwelt many years, making uſe of every moment of © 7. 
time, towards the perception and exerciſe of Learns 
ing. He lived unknown in that City, as he himſelf 
atteſts in one of bis Books, Laertius adds, he kept 
himſelf undiſ cover d, out of a contempt of G lory; and 
knew Socrates, but was not known to him ; where- . 
upon be ſaid of himſelf, ** I went to Athens, and 
na man knew me, Tf the Rival. ( {aith Thra- 
ſyllus) be a genuine Dialogue of. Plato, this is the 
Anonymous Ferſon there, who, Mies the bv wi, 
were buſjed concerning Oenipodes and Anaxago- 
ras., diſcourſeth concerning Philoſophy with Socra- 
tes, (q) to whom he ſaid that a Philoſopher reſemble; 9 Readi: 

. . 1 4 8 
4 Pentathlus, (a Perſon skilful in five exerciſes) 5 en; 
and indeed be was, (continue: Thraſyllus) a Pey- mn hh 
tathlus in Philoſophy, for he was skilful in Phyſeſ, ors © 
Etbick, Mathematick, the liberal Sciences, and al Mong ; 
Arts. But Demetrius Phalereus, in his Apolpgy Ste th: 
for Socrates, /aith, he never went ro Athens; and P<* in 
this ( ſaith Laertius ) is far greater, that he could dre 
deſpiſe ſo eminent a City, deſiring rather to give bo- makes i 
nour to a place, than to receive it from a place, manifeſt, 

More certain it is, that he heard ſome Pytha- What 
gorean Philoſopher. (7) Thraſyllus «firms, that un.” 
he emirgted the Pythagoreans, aud ment ion'd even who te. 
Pythagoras himſelf , admiring him in a Treatiſe lates this 
bearing bis Name. He ſeems to have taken all from ** ſpoken 
him, and might be thaught to bade beard him, but 1 
that the times agree not. But Glaucus of Rhegi- Ll 
um, ho lived at the ſame time, affirms, be beard Demucrity 
one of the Pythagoreans, Apollodorus of Cyzi- Cen. 
cus conceives bim to have been conteniforary with 4g \ * 
Philolaus. () Duris, that be heard Arimnzſtus, in, 


know n. 
Son of Pythagoras. * The 


So ſtudious was he even from his youth, that word, 
(t) Demetrius affirms, he retir'd to a little bein 
Summer - houſe belonging to the Orchard, and r 7a. 
ce ſhut himſelf up; and on a time his Father s Pr.. 
5e bringing thither an Ox to be ſacrific'd, and vit. 
«tying it there, he knew nothing of it a good %. 
© while, until his Father rouſe d him up, and tod 
* him the Buſineſs concerning the Ox. 


CHA P.: III. 
His Travels. 


HE Father dying, the three Brothers divided 
the Eſtate. ( Democritus, the youngeſt, u L, 
made choice of that part which conſiſted in Money, 

as being, though the leaſt ſhare, yet the moſt conve- 
nient for Travel, And notwithſtanding it was the 
leaſt, yet were they jealous of him, as if he had an 
intention to defraud them. Demetrius affirms, his 
Portion amounted to an hundred Talents, and that 
he ſpent it all, not gave it (as Valerius Maximus 
relates) to his Country. Hence is it that Cicero 
ſaith, be neglected his Patrimony, left bis Fields 
untilled, ſeeking nothing elſe but a happy Life. 

(x) Laertius ( citing Demetrius, and Antiſt- 
bene, ) relates, that he travelled to Egypt to the 
Prieſts, Io learn Geometry, to Perſia to the Chaldz- 
ans, and went to the Red-Sea; {ome affirm, be 
converſed with the Gymnoſophiſts in India, and 
travell d to Ethiopia, and (y) learnt the ſeweræl Y 95 
Wiſdoms of each of theſe Nations: () With the $0 
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% % For theſe things ( ſaith (a) Ælian) Theophra- 
10% ſtus commendi him, becauſe by his Travels be collect- 
ed better things than either Menelaus or Achilles; 
for they went up and down no otberwiſe than like 
' Phenzcian Merchants ; they gathered money, and 
that was the occaſion of their Travels by Sea and 
Land. Not without reaſon therefore was it, 
= time, I have been the greateſt Traveller, and made 
the furtbeſt Enquiries, and ſeen moſt variety of Air 
and Earth, and heard the moſt Learned Perſons ; 
and in making Demonſtrations by Lines , none yet 
have gone beyond me, no not thoſe F.gyptians, who 
are called Arpedonaptæ. 


1 


CHAP. IV. 


Travel, and governed there. _ 
Aertius faith, that at bi return from Travel 
be was in a very mean condition, having ſpent 
all bs Eſtate ; whereupon hs Brother Damaſus 
( in regard of his indigence ) received him kindly , 
and maintain d bim. But after that he had foretold 
ſome things, which fell out accordingly, people from 
thenceforward , honour d him as a God: moreover, 
there being a Law , that whoſoever had conſumed 
bis patrimony, ſheuld not be allow'd burial in bis own 
Country: Antiſthenes relates, that to prevent being 
* Tiable to ſome envious Perſons and Sycophants, he read 
to the people his Book entituled the great Diacoſmus, 
which was the moſt excellent of all bim Writings, and 
fer it was rewarded with 5oo. Talents; and not 
only ſo, but with brazen Statues alſo, Hitherto 
Laertius. "2 f 
U. 18. Of theſe Predictions, (2) Pliny gives two 
4.27. inſtances. I it reported, faith he, bat Democti- 
tus, who firſt underſtood and demonſtrated the cor- 
reſpondence betwixt Heaven and Earth,the moſt weal- 
thy of the Citizens deſpiſing this bis pains, foreſecing 
a future dearth of Olives, from the future riſing of 
Pleiades, (after the ſame manner as we bave men- 
tioned, and ſhall declare more fully hereafter ) with 
extraordinany profit, by reaſon of the expect ation of 
Olives, bought up all the Olives in that Country, 
to the admiration of all thoſe, who knew he chiefly 
aſfected Poverty, and the quiet of Learning, But 
alſoon g5 the reaſon ed) together with the great 
gain of money, be reſior'd the Bargain to the anxi- 
ous and greedy repentance of the Owners, contenting 
bimſelf to have thus proved, that be could eaſily be 
Nieb, whenſoever be pleaſed. | 
nas. The other is this: (5) His Brother Damaſus 
. being employ d about Reaping in an extraordinary 
It day, be deſired him to let the reſt of the Corn 
alone, and to Cock that which was already Reaped 
as faſt as he could: within few bours, a terrible 
n G. Tempeſt ratifi d his Prediction. (c) Clemens add., 
4031-4. that be foretold it by ſome Stars; and that they, 
Living credit to bim, cock*d their Crop, for, it being 
"Reading Summer, (d) it was not yet Inned in the Barn; but 


du jj 
bp 


(e.) By theſe (and the like) Fredictions, be 
gained ſo great eſteem amongſt the People, that fFom 
thenceforward they honoured him as a God ; Cle- 
mens faith, they called him cela, Wiſdom ; Mli- 
an, {h:loſopby 3 as Protagoras was termed Logo., 
Diſcourſe. (J) So much indeed was he rewerenc'd 


* 


e Logre, 


aid. 


that he ſaid of himſelf, (b) Of any Man in m] 


| How ze lived at Abder, after his return from 


e. the reſt loſt theirs by the great and unexpected Rain, | 


| 


— 


fer bis extraordinary Wiſdom , that they conferred 
the Supream Government of Abdera upon him, 


CHAP. v. 
Hi; Retirement, 


BY being naturally more inclined to contem- 
plation, than delighted with publick ho- 
nours and employments , he withdrew himſelf 
from them, and (a) © endeavoured, as Antiſthenes a Laere. 
* relates, to make ſeveral Tryals of Phantaſies 
(meaning the impreſſions of things appearing to 
the Phantaſy, not the Phantaſy ir ſelf ) © often 
* living alone, and inSepulchres. (bY) Lucn b e- 
adds, that ſhutting himſelf up in a Tomb with- Ne. 
* our the Gates of che City, he continued there 
* writing and compoſing Night and Day: And 
* that ſome young Men intending to deride and 
* fright him, atticed themſelves like Ghoſts, in 
ee black Garments, with Vizards like Deaths- 
* heads, and came about him dancing and skip- 
ping, whereat he was nothing moved, not 
* would ſo much as look on them, but continu- 
*edto write; Leave fooling, ſaith he; So firm- 
*ly, did he believe, that Souls are nothing after 
* they are out of the Bodies. r 

Such places he made choice of, as were moſ 
conducing to e hy reaſon of their 
Solitude and Darkneſs. And (e) Agellius reports, c Lil. 
out of the Monuments of the Greek Hiſtory 
© now not extant, that for the ſame reaſon he 
* put out his own Eyes, becauſe he conceived 
*the cogitations and meditations of his Mind, 
ce in contemplating the reaſons of Nature, would 
ce be more vigorous and exact, if free from the 
« allurements of Sight, and impediments of the 
* Eyes: which act, together with the manner 
* whereby he eaſily procured Blindnefs,by a moſt 
© ſubtle ingeniouſneſs, Laberius deſcribed; feign- 
ing another cauſe of his voluntary Blindac(s, 
ce converting it to his own purpoſe. | | 


Democritzs, the Abderite, well skill'd 
In natural Philoſophy, a Shield 5 
Plac'd to Hyperion's riſing oppoſite,” ,. ( lights 
And with the Sun beams thus put out his 
That bad and impious Men he might not ſee, 
Triumphant in their full proſperit 7. 


The former Reaſon given by Agellias ( that 
he might ſtudy Philoſophy the better) is alledg- 
ed alſo by (4) Cicero, Plutarch , and others. d 7uc. 
For though, ſaich Cicero, having loſt his Eyes 4p. 5. 
* he could not difcerrfBlatk and White, yet could 
* he Good and Ill, Juſt and Unjuſt, Honeſt and 
“ Diſhoneſt, Profitable and Unproficable, Great 
and Little; he might live happy without the 
te variety of Colours, but he could not without 
© the knowledge of things. Thus he concei- 
* ved, that the acuteneſs of the mind was ob- 
ce ſtructed by the ſight of the Eyes. (e) Ter- e poles. 
tullizn alledgeth ayother Reaſon, becauſe be could adv. gent. 
not lock on Women without inordinate deſires. But 
Cicero (f) elſewhere ſpeaks doubtfully concern- | ,, fail 
ing the truth of the thing it ſelf ; and not with- . 
out reaſon, ſince the contrary appears manifeſt 
by this following Narration. 
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| 
CHAP. VI. 


His Communication with Hippocrates. 


D- (a) thus neglecting all out ward 
things, living Day and Night privately 


in Caves and ſolitary places, the Abderites ima- 


gined that he was melancholy even to 8 
which ſuſpicion was confirmed by his continua 

ughing upon all occaſions whatſoever. Here- 
upon they ſent Ameleſagoras, one of the chief 
Perſons of cheir City to Hippocrates, that moſt 
eminent Phyſitian who lived at Cos, with this 
Epiſtle. 


The Senate and People of Abdera to Hippocrates, 
Health. 


Our City, Hippocrates, is in very great danger, 
together with that Perſon, who, we hoped, would 
ever have been a great Ornament co it. But 
now, O the Gods it is much to be feared, that 
we ſhall only be capable of envying others, ſince 
he, through extraordinany Learning and Study, 
by. which he gained it, is fallen ſick, ſo as it is 
much to be feared, that if Democritus become 
mad, our City Abdera will become deſolate; for, 
wholly forgetting himſelf, watching Day and 
Nights laughing ar all things Little and Great, 
and eſteeming them as nothing, he after this man- 


ner leadeth his whole Life. One marries a Wife; 
another Trades; another Pleads ; another per- 


forms the Office of Magiſtrate ; goeth on Em- 


baſly, is choſen Officer by the People, is put 


down, falls ſick, is wounded, dies; he laughs 
at all theſe, beholding ſome to look diſcontented, 
others pleas'd. Moreover , he enquireth what 
is done in the Infernal places, and writes of 
them, and affirms the Air to be full of Images, 
and that he underſtands the Language of Birds, 
and often riſing in the Night ſingeth to himſelf, 
and ſaith, That he ſometimes travels into the In- 
finity of Things, and that there are innumerable 
Democritus's like him; thus, together with his 
Mind, he deſtroyeth his Body. Theſe are the 
"Things which we fear , Free Theſe are 
thoſe which trouble us. e therefore quick- 
ly, and preſerve us by your Advice; And deſpiſe 
us not, for we are not inconſiderable ; And if 
you. reſtore him, you ſhall not fail either of 
Money or Fame : and though you prefer Learn- 
ing before Wealth , yet accept of the latter, 
which ſhall be offered to you in great abundance. 

To reſtore Democritgs to health, if our City. 


were all of Gold, we would give it; We think 


our Laws, Hippocrates, are ſick; Come then, 
Beſt of Men, and cure a moſt excellent Perſon ; 
Thou wilt not come as a Phyſitian, but as a 
Founder of all Þnia, to encompaſs us with a ſa- 
cred Wall. Thou wilt cure not a Man, but a 
City, a languiſhing Senate, and prevent ics Diſ- 
ſolution , thus becoming our Lawgiver, Judge, 
Magiſtrate, and Preferver. To this purpoſe 
we expect thee, Hippocrates ; all theſe ( if you 
come) you will be to us. It is not a ſingle ob- 


ſcure City, but all Greece, which beſeecheth 


thee to preſerve the Body of Wiſdom. Ima- 
gine that Learning Her ſelf comes on this Em- 
baſſy to Thee, begging, that Thou wilt free Her 


— 


from this danger. Wiſdom certainly is neatly 
allied to every one, but eſpecially to us why 
dwell ſo near Her. Know for certain, that the 
next Age will own ic ſelf much obliged to Thee, 
if thou deſert. not Democritas, for the Truth 
which he is capaple of communicating to all. 
Thou art allied to Æſculapius by thy Family, 
and by thy Art; he is deſcended from the Bio. 
ther of Hercules, from whom came Abderu:, 


' whoſe name, as you have heard, our City bears; 


wherefore even to him will the cure of De mocrit us 
be acceptable. Since therefore, Hippocrates, you 
ſee a whole People, and a moſt excellent Perſon 
falling into Madneſs, haſten we beſeech you to 


us. It is ſtrange, that the exuberance of Good 


ſhould become a Diſeaſe; Democritus, by how 
much he excelled others in acuteneſs of Wiſdom, 
is now in ſo much the more danger of fallin 
mad, whillt the ordinary unlearn<d People + 
dera enjoy their Wits as formerly ; and even 
t who before were eſteemed fooliſh, ate 
now moſt capable to diſcern the indiſpoſition of 
the wiſeſt Perſon. Come therefore, and bring 
along with you eE/culapius, and Epione, the 
Daughter of Hercules, and her Children, who 
went in the Expedition againſt Troy; brin 
with you the Receipts and Remedies again 
Sickneſs; the Earth plentifully affords Fruits, 
Roots, Herbs, and Flowers to cure Madneſs, 
and never more happily than now, for the reco- 


very of Democrituss Farewel. 


Hippocrates returned this Anſwer. 
Hippocrates to the Senate of Abdera, Health. 


Your Countryman, Ameleſagoras arrived at 
Cos the ſame day on which with us was Cele- 
brated the Suſception of the Rod, which, as 

ou know, is an annual Convention, and great 
zolemnity amongſt us, held at a Cypreſs Tree, 
which are born by thoſe who are particularly 
conſecrated to the God. 

But finding both by the Words and Coun- 
tenance of Ameleſagoras, that your Buſineſs re- 
quired much haſte, I read your Letter, and much 
wondred to find your City no leſs troubled for 
one Man, than if the whole City were but one 
Man. Happy indeed are the People who know, 
that wiſe Men are their Defence; not Walls 
or Bulwarks, but the ſound Judgments of wiſe 
Perſons. I conceive, that Arts are the diſpen- 
ſations of the Gods; Men the works of Nature: 
and be not angry, ye Men of Abdera, if I con- 
ceive, that it is not you, but Nature her felt 
which calls me to preſerve her work, which is 
in danger of failing. ; 

Wherefore}, obeying that which is the invi- 
tation of Nature and of the Gods, rather than 
yours, I ſhall make haſte to cure the Sickneſs of 
Democritzs, if it be a Sickneſs, and nor, as I 
hope, an Error in you. And it would be yet 
a greater Teſtimony of your Good-will, if you 
were troubled only upon ſuſpicion. Neither 
Nature nor the Gods have promiſed me any 
thing for my coming, and therefore (Men 
of Abilera) do not you force any thing upon 
me, but ſuffer the works of a free Art to be free» 
They who take Rewards compel Sciences to ſer- 


vitude, and make them Slaves, bereaving po 
1 . 0 
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of their former freedom. Beſides, it is impoſſible 
chat ſuch may diſſemble, in a great diſeaſe, and 
deny in a little; and when they have promiſed, 
not come; and come, when they are not ſent for. 
Miſerable indeed is Human Life, for that the un- 
ſatiate deſire of Wealth continually invades it, 
as a Winter-Wind. I wiſh that all Phyſicians 
would rather joyn together to cure it of this 
Diſeale, which is worſe than Madneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding it is thought happy, but indeed a pe- 
ſtilential Sickneſs. All diſtempers of the Mind, 
are, as I conceive, High- madneſs, for they ſtir 
up in the Reaſon ſtrange Opinions and Fantaſies, 
which Reaſon muſt be purifi'd and cur'd by Ver- 
tue, As for me, if atall I made it my deſign to 


be Rich, I would not, ye men of Abdera, come 


to you for ten Talents, but would rather have 
gone to the great King of Perſia, where there are 
vaſt Cities full of all kind of wealth, there I would 
have practis'd Phyſick. But I refuſed to cure a 
Nation which are Enemies to Greece, and, to the 
beſt of my power, have my ſelf oppoſed the Bar- 
harians, I thought ic a diſhonour to accept of 
the wealth of a King, Foe to our Country, by 
which means I might become a deſtroyer of 
Greece, To get Wealth by all means, is not to 
be Rich; the Rites of Vertue are ſacred and juſt. 
Do you not think it an equal offence to cure our 
Enemies, as to take Money for the cure of our 
Friends? But this is not my Cuſtom; I raiſe not 


Gain out of Sickneſs; nor did wiſh, when 1 


heard that De mocritus was Mad, that it might 
prove ſo indeed; if he be Well, he is a Friend; 
if he happen to be cured of his Sickneſs, more a 
Friend. I underſtand that Democritzs is a perſon 
of firm and ſettled parts, the Ornament of your 
City. 

In order to this Voyage, he ſent to his Friend 
Dionyſius, that he would take care of his Family 
in his abſence; to Damagetus, that he would pro- 
vide a Ship for him; to Cratewas, that he would 
furniſh him wich Simples. The day before he ar- 
rived at Abdera , he dreamt that ¶ÆAſculapius ap- 
pear'd co him, and told him, that he would have 
no need of his aſſiſtance, but only of the di- 
rection of a woman, whom he brought along 
with him; and having preſented her to him, de- 
parted. The Woman promiſed, that ſhe would 
meet him on the morrow at Democritzs's houſe ; 
he asked her Name, ſhe told him ſhe was called 
Truth; and, pointing to another Woman that 
followed her, added, that her Name was Opi- 
nion, and that ſhe lived with the Abderites. This 
was the Dream of Hippocrates, How he was re- 
ceived the next day at Abdera, he gives this ac- 
count to his Friend Damagetas. 


To Damagetws, Health. 


It was, as I conjectur d, Damagetus: Democritus, 
is not mad, but is extraordinary Wiſe, and hath 
taught us Wiſdom, and by us all men. I have ſent 
back, with many thanks, the Æſculapian Ship, 
on the Prow whereof, to the Picture of the San, 
may be added Health, for we made a quick Voy- 
age, and arrived the ſame day that I had ſent 
word I would be there at Abdera. IT found 
all the people flocking rogether at the Gate, in 
expectation, as it ſhould ſeem, of our coming; 


—_ 


not only the Men, but the Women, the Old, 
the Young ; and by eve, the very Children; 
ſo much were they troubled at the Madneſs o 

Democritus, who, at that time, was ſeriouſly 
employ'd in Philoſophy. As ſoon as they faw 
me, they ſeemed a little to be comforted, and 
to have ſome. hope. Philotæmen offer'd to con- 
duct me to my Lodging, as all of them likewiſe 
deſired; but I told them, Men of Abdera, I 
* will do nothing till I have ſeen Democrit us; 
which as ſoon as they heard, they applauded 
and rejoyc'd, and brought me immediately a- 
long the Forum; ſome following, others run- 
ning before, crying out, Great King Jupiter, 
help, heal; I adviſed them to be of comfort, 
for that ic being the ſeaſon of the Eteſian V inds, 
I was conſident that there was not any Sickneis 
that would continue long; and in faying thus, 
on I went. The Houſe was not far, nor indeed 
the City; we went to it, it being next the 
Walls, whither they brought me quistly. Be- 
hind the Tower there was a high Hill, very full 
of tall Poplars, from whence we beheld the ha- 
bication of Democritus. Democritns himſelf fat 
under a thick, but low, Plaine-Tree, in athick 


.Gown, all alone, ſqualid, upon a ſcat of Stone, 


wan and lean, with a long Beard, at his righe 
hand ran a little Brook down the Hill, upon the 
Hill there wasa Temple conſecrated, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to the Muſes, encompaſſed round about 


With Vines, which grew chere naturally. He 


fat very compoſediy, having a Book upon his 
knees, and round about him lay other, Books, 
and the Bodies of many living Creatures diſ- 
ſeated. Sometimes he wrote haſtily, ſometimes 
pauſed, ſeeming to revolve things within himſelf. 
Soon after he roſe up and walked, and looked 
intently into the diſſected Creatures; then laid 
down again, and return'd co his ſear. The 40 
derites, ſtanding about me, and hardly refraia- 
ing from Tears, ſaid, You fee, Hippocrates, 
* the life of Democritus, how mad he is, and 
* knoweth not either what he would have, or 
* what he doth. One of them, that would have 
given me a farther deſcription of his Madneſs, on 
the ſudden fell a ſobbing, and howled like a 
Woman at the death of her ſon, and then be- 
gan to lament like a Traveller robb'd of his 
Goods: which Democritus heating, ſometimes 
ſmiled, ſometimes laughed, not writing any 
longer, but often ſhaking his head. Men of 
* Abdera, ( ſaid I) ſtay you here, whilſt I go 


| © nigher to him, that by hearing him ſpeak, and 


* obſerving his Conſtitution, I may judge the 
* truth of his Diſtemper; and in ſo ſaying, I 
went gently down: the place was very ſteep, 
ſo that I could hardly keep my ſelf from falling. 
At ſuch time as I came nigh him, it Hapned , 
that he was wricing ſomething as in a Rapture, 
earneſtly ; whereupon I made a ſtand, waiting 
when he would give over. It was not long ere 
he did fo ; and ſeeing me coming towards him, 


ſaid, © Hail, Stranger; I anſwer'd, © Hail alſo, - 


ce Democritus , the Wiſeſt of Men. He, as I 
imagine, a little troubled that he had not ſalu- 
ted me by Name, reply d, What may I call 
“you? for my Ignorance of your Name is the 
* Reaſon that I ſtyled you, Stranger. My 
Name, ſaid I, is Hippocrates, a Phyſitian. 
© You are, reply'd he, the glory of the Æſcula- 
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DEMOCRITUS. 


© p:ans, the fame of whoſe Worth, and Know. 


* lege in Phyſick, is arrived as far as to me. What 
ͤägRuſineſs hath brought you hither? but ficft {ir 
* down. This ſeat you ſee, is pleaſant, green, 
ce and ſoft, better than high Thrones, which are 
& ſubject to the envy of Fortune. Aſſoon as I 
* was ſet, Is it a publick or private buſineſs, ſaith 
* he, which brought you hither? Tell nie free- 
ly, and we ſhall to ourutmoſt power aſſiſt you. 
I anſwered, It is for your ſake that T come hi- 
_ © ther, to be atquainted with you, a wiſe Per- 
* fon, the occaſion being afforded me by an Em- 
* baſſy from your Country. He reply d, Then 
* let my Houſe entertain you. 


Having thus made Trial of him ſeveral ways, 


and not finding any thing of madneſs in him, 
* You know, ſaid I, Philopæ men, one of this 
© Town. Exceeding well, anſw:r'd he; you 
mean the Son of Damon? He lives near the 
© Hermæan Fountain. The ſame, replid I; he 
© hath been my old Aquaintance, and received 
me for his Gueſt. But you, Democritus, I in- 
© treat to afford me a better entertainment, and 
« firſt tell me, What it is that you are writing? 
« He after a little pauſe anſwer'd , Concerning 
C Madneſs. Good Fupiter, ſaid I, you write 
& ſeaſonably againſt the City! What City, Hip- 
& pocrates, anſw:r'd he? I replied , that I only. 
e ſpoke at random. But what is this that you 
© wrice of Madneſs ? What elſe, ſaid he, but, 


© What it is, and how it comes to be ingendred |. 


©in Man, and How it may be cured, Thel 
© Creatures which you behold, I have diſſected 
© for that end; not as hating the Works of the 
e Gods, but to make inquity into the nature and 
© feat of Choler; for you know, that where 
this abounds too much,it moſt commonly cau- 
„ ſeth Madneſs in Men. Ir is in every Nature, 
ce but in ſome leſs, in others more; its exceſs 
© cauſerh diſeaſes, as being a matter partly 
* good, partly bad. By Jove, ſaid I, Democritus, 
* you ſpeak truly and wiſely ; and I judge you 
* happy, who can enjoy ſuch quiet, as I can- 
© not partake of. And why cannot you, ſaith 
«© e? I anſwerd, becauſe either Travel, or 
cc Children, or Eſtate, or Sickneſſes, or Deaths, 
© or Servants, or Marriages, or the like, inter- 
& cept my leiſure. 
Hereupon he fell into his uſual paſſion, and 
laughed a while exceedingly, giving over diſ- 
courſe. Why, ſaid I, Democritzs , do you 
© laugh ? Whether is it, that I have ſpoken well 
* or ill? Hereat he laughed more than before, 
which the Abderites, who ſtood aloof off, ſeeing, 
ſome beat their own: Heads, others their Fore- 
heads, others tore cheir Hair; for as they after- 
wards ſaid, they obſerved him to laugh at that 
time more than ever he had done. Democri- 
ce r, Thou beſt of wiſe men, continued I, I de- 
< ſire to know the reaſon of this Paſſion, where- 
* in that which I ſaid ſeems ridiculous? That if 
it proves ſuch, I may reform it, but if other- 
© wiſe, that you may defift from this unſeaſo- 
cc nble Lavghter. *"By Hrcules, ſaid he, if you 


te cam convince m8, Hippocrates, you will per- | 


ce form a Cure greater than any you have yet 
© fone, And why, ſain 7, ſhould you not be 
& -anvinced? Know you not, that you do ab- 
* ſarcly in laughing at the Death of 2 Man, or 
© at Sickneſs, or Madnefs, or Murther, or any 


* 


| 
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a thing that is worſe than theſe; and on the 
Other fide at Marriages, at Aſſomblies, at the 
„ Birth of Infants, at Solemn Kites, at Magi- 


thing that hach the Name of Good ? At thoſe 
things which defefvero be pitied, you laugh 


and at thoſe things for which we ſhg 14 1e. 


K ſeem not to put any difference betwixt Good 
and Bad. Then be, You ſay well, Heppocrates, 
but you are no: acquainted with the reaſon of 
% my Laughing, which as ſoon as you know, I 
„ am confident, you will prefer it before the 
fs Cauſe for which you came hither, and carry 
it along with you as a Medicine to your Coun- 
© ry, thereby improving both your felf and 
Others: and in requiral of it, perhaps will 
a think your ſelf obliged to teach me Phyſick, 
„ When you ſhall underſtand what pains all 
„ Men take for things that deſerve not pains, 
A but are of no value, and conſume their Lives 
., unprofirably in purſuit of things that deſerve 
. only to be laugh d at. What, ſaid I, Is all 
, the World ſick, and knows it not? If fo, they 
4 can ſend no whithet for help; for What is 
5 beyond it? He repli d 5 There are inhnite 
0 Worlds, O Hippocrates! Have not ſo mean an 
by elteem of the Riches of Nature. Teach me 
; this, ſaid I, Democritim, at ſome other time: 
"for I am afraid, that if you begin to talk of 
£6 . . "> « . 
Infinity, you will fall again into your Fit 
4 of Laughter ; but now, tell me the Reaſon, 
* why you Laugh at. the accidents of Life. 


2 think, itb be, there are two things, which 
Ocesſion my Laughter, Good and Ill, where. 
* as indeed I laugh but at one thing, Man, full 


** Toils for no Benefit, travelling to the ends of 
1 the Earth, and ſounding bottomleſs Depths, 
to get Silver and Gold, never ceaſing to hoard 
- them up, and with their ſtore increaſing his 
© own Troubles, leſt, if he ſhould want them, 
he might be thought not happy. He digs in- 
* to the Bowels of the Earth, by the hands of 
© Slaves, whereof ſome · are buried by the Earth 
© falling upon them, others dwell there, as if it 
were their Native Soil, ſearching for Gold and 
* Silver, ſifting one Sand from another, cut- 
ting and tearing their Mother: Earth, which 
* they both admire and tread on. How ridi- 
** culous is this, that they ſhould love that part 
* of the Earth that lies hid, and contemn that 
** which lieth open unto them? Some buy Dogs, 
© others Horſes ; ſome delight in- having large 
Poſſeſſions, which they may call their own, 
* and would command many others, when they 
are not able to command themſelves. They 
* marry Wives, and in a ſhort time put them 
away; they love, and then hate; they take 
delight in their Children, and when they are 
* grown up, diſinherit them; They War, and 
. delpife Gulet; they conſpire againſt Kings; 


they murther Men; they dig che Earth to 
nd Silver; with the Silver, which they have 
* found, they buy Land; what the Land which 
„they have bought yields, of Corn, or Fruits, 
they ſell, and receive Silver again. To what 


changes and miſchances are they ſubject? 
e 1 ".” on 


« : | 
ſtracies, at Honours, and generally at every. 


0 joy ce, you laugh alſo; inſomuch thac you 


Then, looking ſtedfaſtly upon me, Nou 


» of Folly, deſtitute of right Actions, playing 
the Child in all his Deſigns, undergoing great 
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„e their Misfortunes. They violate the Laws of 
© Truth, by Contention and Enmity with one 


When they have not Riches, they deſire them; 
© when they have, they hide or ſcatter them; I 
* laugh at their ill-deſigned Actions, I laugh at 


* another; Brethren, Parents, and Country- 
© men, fight and kill one another for thoſe Poſ- 


c ſeflions, of which, after Death, none of them | 


* can be Maſters. They purſue an unjuſt courſe 


© of Life; they deſpiſe the poverty of Their | 


* Friends and Country; Mean and Inanimate 
©* things they account for Riches; they will part 
« with a whole Eftate to purchaſe Statues, be- 
© cauſe the Statues ſeem to ſpeak, but thoſe who 
ce ſpeak indeed they hate. They affect things. 
© hard to be got; they, who dwell in the Con- 
te tinent , covet. the things of the Sea; they 
© who dwell in the Iſlands, the things of the 
© Continent, perverting all things to their own 
© depraved deſires. In War they praiſe Valour, 
ce whilſt they are daily ſubdued by Luxury, A- 
© yarice, and all Paſſions, and in the courſe of 
© his Life every man is a Ther/ites, Why did 
* you, Hippocrates, reprove my Laughter ? No 
© Man laughs at his own Madneſs, but at the 
© Madneſs of another. They who think them- 
© ſelves to be Sober, laugh at thoſe who ſeem 
ce to them to be Drunk; ſome laugh at Lovers, 
© whilſt they themſelves are ſick of a worſe di- 
ce ſtemper ; ſome, at thoſe who travel by Sea; 
ce gthers, at thoſe who follow Husbandry, for 


© © they agree not with one another, neither in 
N_ Py 1. * Arts nor Actions. 
% is true, neither is there any Argument 


All this, ſaid I, Domocri- 


ce that may better prove the unhappy Eſtate of 
cc Man: but theſe Actions are preſcribed by Ne- 
© ceflity, by reaſon of the governmentof Families, 
ce the building of Ships, and other civil Offices, 
te wherein a Man muſt neceſſarily be employ'd, 
ce for Nature did not produce him to the end 
e he might reſt Idle. Again, Height of Am- 
ce bition cauſeth many Men to go aſtray, who 
© aim at all things, as if there were nothing 
cc amiſs in them, not being able to foreſee the 
© darkneſs that attends them. For, Democritus, 
© what Man is there, that when he marries, 
ce thinks of Divorce or Death? Who is there, 
ce that whilſt he bringeth up his Children, think- 
© eth of loſing them? The like in Husbandry, 
© Navigation, Dominon, and all other Offices 
© of Life. No Man foreſees that it may go 
© amiſs with him, but every one flatters him- 
© ſelf with hopes of good ſucceſs, and does not 
© look upon the worſt. Why therefore is this 
© ridiculous ? 


Democritus replied, © You are yet far from 
s underſtanding me, Hippocrates, neither per- 
* ceive, through want of knowledge, the bounds 
of Indiſturbance and Perturbation. For if 
© they did order theſe things prudently, they 
might be eaſily difcharged of them, and 
© evade my Laughter ; whereas now they are 
* blind as to the Offices of Life, and, with 
Minds void of reaſon, are carried on by in- 
* ordinate Appetites. It were enough to make 
them wiſe, if they would but conſider the 
** mutability of all things, how they wheel 
about continually, and are ſuddenly changed; 
whereas they looking upon theſe, as if they 


were firm and ſetled, fall into many incon- 
** veniencies and troubles, and coveting things 
** harmful, they tumble headlong into many 
** Miferies, But if a Man would rightly con- 
** ſider and weigh in his mind all things that 
he attempts, underſtanding himſelf and his 
* own: Abilities, he would not let his deſires 
* run to Infinite, but follow Nature, out of 
** Whoſe ſtore all are plentifully nouriſhed and 
** ſupplied. As a fat Body is in greateſt danger 
** of ſickneſs, ſo an high Eſtate is in greateſt 
danger of falling; great minds are known in 
** Extremities. Some there ate, who, taking 
no warning at that which hapneth to others, 
** periſh by their own ill Actions, minding things 
* Manifeſt no more than as if they were not 


— 


** cedent by which to guide their Life, ot things 
** done and not done, by which we ought to 
** foreſee the future. This is the occation of 
** my Laughter, Fooliſh Men puniſhed by theic 
* own Wickedneſs, Covetouſneſs, Luſt , En- 
*© mity, Treachery, Conſpiracy, Envy. Ie is 
a hard thing to give a name to many of theſe 
** Ms, they being innumerable, and practiſed 
*{o — Their Behaviour, as to Virtue, is 
** yet worſe; they affe Lies, they follow Plea- 
** ſure, diſobeying the Laws; my Laughter con- 
*© demns their Inconſiderateneſs, who neither 
* ſee norhear, whereas the Sence of Man only, 
** of all others, is able to foreſce Futures. They 
** bate all Things, and then again apply them- 
** ſelves to them; they condemn Navigation, 
** and then they put to Sea; condemn Husban- 
dry, and then fall a Ploughing ; they put 
away their Wives, and then marry others; 
they bury their Children, and beget more, 
** and bring them up; they with to live long, 
* and when old Age comes, are grieved at ic ; 


** ſoever. Kings and Princes commend a pri- 
vate Life; private Perſons, a publick ; he that 
** ruleth a State, praiſeth ie Tradeſman's life, 
*© as free from danger; the Tradeſman liis, as 
full of Honour and Power. For they regard 
not the direct, ſincere and ſmooth way of 
* Vertue, in which none of them will endure 
to walk; but they take. crooked and rough 
Paths, ſome falling down, others running 
** themſelves out of breath to overtake others. 
© Some are guided by incontinence to the Beds 
ok their Neighbours ; others are Sick of a 
** Conſumption through unſatiate Avarice; ſome 
by Ambition carried up into the Air, and by 
their own wickedneſs thrown down headlong. 
They pluck down, and then they build; they 
** do good, and oblige others, and then, repent- 
ing of it, break the laws of Friendſhip, and 
do wrong, and fall at enmity, and fight with 
© their neareſt Relations ;. of all which, Avarice 
*© is the cauſe. Wherein do they differ from 
Children that play, whoſe Minds, being 
void of Judgment, are pleaſed with every thing 
© they light on? In their Deſires they differ not 
*© much — brute Beaſts, only the Beaſts are 
* contented with that which is enough. What 
*© Lyonis there, that hides Gold under ground? 
*© What Bull fights for more than he needs? 
* What Leopard is unſatiately greedy ? The 
* Wolf, when he hath devoured as much as 


Nnnm 2 * ſerves 


never remaining conftantin any Eſtate what- 


** Manifeſt, whereas yet they have a large Pre- | 
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© ſerves for his neceſſary nouriſhment, gives | 
© over. But whole Nights and Days, put to- 
« gether, are not enough for Men to feaſt and 
ce riot. All brute Beaſts have their yearly ſet- 
© times of Coition, and then leave; but Man 
© js continually tranſported with Luſt, How 
© can I, Hippocrates, but laugh at him that la- 
© ments the loſs of his Goods ? And eſpecially, 
ce if without regard to Dangers, he travels over 
© Precipices, and on the Sea; how can I for- 
© bear to laugh exceedingly ? Shall I not laugh 
* at him, who drowns a Ship by lading it with 
* rich Marchandize, and then blames the Sea 
© for drowning it ? If I ſeem wrongfully to 
© laugh at theſe, there is at leaſt in them ſome- 
ce thing that deſerves to be lamented. Theſe 
© ſtand not in need of the Phyſick or Medi- 
© cines of your Predeceſlors Æſculapius, who, 
© preſerving Men, was himſelf requited with 
© Thunder. Do you not ſee, that I alſo am 
ce partly guilty of Madneſs, who, to enquire in- 
© tothe cauſes of Madneſs, diſſe theſe ſeveral 
© living Creatures, whereas indeed I ought to 
© ſcarch for it in Man himſelf ? Do you not ſee, 
© that the whole World is full of Inhumanity, 
© ſtuffed as ic were with infinite hatred againſt 
Man himſelf? All Man is from his very Birth 
© a diſeaſe: when firſt born he is uſeleſs, and 
© ſues forrelief from others; when he grows up, 
s fooliih, wanting Inſtruction; at full growth, 
* wicked; in his decaying Age, miſerable, 
*© toyling throughout all his time imprudently 
© ſuch is he from the Womb. Some being of 
ce furious angry diſpoſitions, are continually en- 
„ gaged in Broyls, others in Adulteries and 
© Rapes, others in Drunkenneſs; others in co- 
* veting the Goods of their Neighbours; others 
© in conſuming their own ; ſo that if the Walls 
* of all Houle were tranſparent, we ſhould 
* behold ſome Eating, others Vomiting, others 
* Wrongfully Beaten, others mixing Poiſons, 
others Conſpiring, others Caſting Accounts, 
* otheis Rejoycings, others Weeping , others 
© Plotting againſt their Friends, others Raving 
© mad with Ambition. Some actions there are 
“ more remote within the Soul, ſome young, 
ce ſome old, ſuing, denying, poor, rich, ſtar- 
* ved, luxurious, ſordid, impriſon'd, murther'd, 
*© buried, deſpiſing what they Enjoy, and aiming 
* at what they have not; impudent, niggard- 
ly, inſatiate, rain glotious; ſome letting 
© their minds on Horſes, others on Men, others 
* on Dops,, others gn Stone or Wood; ſome 
* affect Embaſſay, others the Command of Ar- 
© mies, others ſacred Rites; ſome wear Crowns, 
others Armour; ſome fight at Sea, others at 
Land, others Till the Ground, ſomeplead in 
de the Forum, others act on the Theatre, every 
one is ſevcrally employ'd ; ſome affect Plea- 
* ſure and Intemperateneſs, others Reſt and 
'© Idleneſs , how then can I but laugh at their 
© Lives? And it is to be feared, that your Art 


— 


** thoſe that have obliged them, and can hardly 
refrain from being angry if they need their 
help; many alſo, being themſelves ignorant, 
prefer Ignorance before Science; Fools give 
** their Suffrages, neither will the Sick commend, 
* nor they who are of the ſame Art give their 
** approbation, through Envy. And it cannot 
*© be, but that you muſt have ſuffered wrong in 
this kind, for I know very well, that you 
*© have been often treated unworthily, and re- 
** proached by Malice and Envy. 
There is no knowledge nor atteſtation of 
Truth in ſaying this; he ſmiled and ſeemed to 
put on a Divine Look, caſting off that which 
he had before. Then I, Excellent Democritas, 
*© I ſhall carry back with me to Co: the great 
Gifts of your Hoſpitality, full of your wiſe 
* InſtruRtions. I ſhall return to proclaim your 
** Praiſes, for that you have made enquiry into 
humane nature, and underſtood it; I ſhall go 
* away cured in Mind, it being requiſite that 
I take care for the Cure of the Bodies of others. 
* To morrow, and afterwards, we ſhall meet 
© here again. 


Which ſaid, I aroſe, and he readily accom- 
panied me. Amancame to him, from whence 
I know not, to whom-he delivered his Books. 
When I came to the Abderites, who all this while 
ſtayed for me; © Men of Abdera, ſaid 1, I re- 
turn you many Thanks for the Meſſage vou 
ſent me, for I have ſeen De mocritus, the wiſeſt 
**of Men, who only is able to reduce men to 
ſound underſtanding. This ( Damogam) is 
* all, which J had to relate unto you with joy 
** concerning Democritzs. Farewel. | 


This Account Hippocrates gives of Democritu; 
neither did their Acquaintance and Friendſhip 
end here, but continued after the departure of 
Hippotrates to Cos, as appears by the Correſpon- 
dence of two Letters betwixt them. The firſt, 
from Democritzs to Hippocrates, in theſe words. 


You came to us, Hippocrates, as to give Helle- 
bore to a mad Man, at the inſtigation of fooliſh 
People, who think Study madneſs; I was at 
that time buſied in writing concerning the Fa- 
brick of the World, and the Poles and the Stars 
of Heaven; aſſoon as you underſtood the nature 
of theſe things, how excellently they are fra- 
med, and how far from madnefs, you commen- 
ded my-Employment, and condemned Them 
as ſtupid and mad. All thoſe things which paſs 
to us through the Air by Images, and are ſeen 
in the World, and ſucceed one another, my 
Mind, making a ſcrutiny into theſe, hath clear- 
ly found out the Nature of them, and brought, 
it to light, witneſs the Books that I have writ- 
ten. You ought not therefore, Hippocrates, to 
converſe with ſuch men, whoſe Minds are wa- 
vering and unconſtant ; For if, as thoſe men 


© of Phyſick will nothing pleaſe them, for In- 


© temperance makes them froward, and they | 


© eſteem Wiſdom madneſs, and I doubt much 
that many things in your Art are openly re 
*© proached, either through Envy or Ingratitude ; 
s foc the Sick, aſſoon as they are cured, aſcribe 
the Cauſe eicher to the Gods, or to Chance; 


deſired, you had given me Hellebore, as being 
mad, you had, of Wiſe, made me Mad indeed, 
the Guilt whereof would have lain upon your 
Art; for Hallebore, adminiſtred to Sound Perſons, 
clouds their Underſtandings; but to the Mad it 
doth. good. I believe, that if you had found me 
not writing, but lying down or walking, revol- 


aud many ats of ſuch a diſpoſition, as to hate 


ving things in my mind, ſometimes Laughing, 
bs an 
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and not minding ſuch Friends as came to me, 
but wholly taken up with Contemplation of 
ſomething, you would have inferred from what 
AZ beheld , that I was Mad. A Phyſitian 
erefore muſt not judge of the Affections or 
Paſſions by the ſight only, but by the Actions 
themſelves, and obſerve, whether they are in 
their Beginning, or in the Middle, or in the 
End, and to conſider the difference of Time and 
Age, before he undertake to cure the Body; for 
by all theſe, the Diſeaſe will be diſcovered. 


To which Hippocrates return'd this Anſwer. 


In the art of Phyſick, that which happens 
Succeſsfully, men for the moſt part commend not, 
but commonly aſcribe to the Gods ; but if any 
thing happen amiſs in it, ſo as that the Patient 
dieth, they let the Gods alone, and accuſe the 
Phyſician. And indeed, I perceive, that J gain 
more blame than credit hy my art; for, tho* now 
very old, I have not yet arrived at the height of 
Medicine, neither did Æculapi himſelt who 
invented it, as appears in that he many times 
diſſents from thoſe who have written hereupon. 
Your Letter to us condemns the adminiſtration 
of Hellebore ; I was ſent for indeed, Democritus, 
to cure a Mad-man, neither at that time could I 

ueſs in what condition you were: But aſſoon as 

I had. converſed with you, I knew you to be far 

from madneſs, and worthy of all. reſpect. I 

acknityvicged you to be the moſt excellent In- 

erpfeter of Nature, and the World; and judged 

weit ſent for me, mad, and to ſtand in need 

of Phyſick. But ſince this Accident hath begot 

an acquaintance betwixt us, you will not do amiſs | 

in writing oftner, and in communicating your 

works to me. I have ſent you a Treatiſe con- 
cerning the uſe of Hellebore. Farewel. 

Hence it is, that ſome held Hippocrates to have 
been the Diſciple of Democruns, as Cornelius Celſau 
affirms ; indeed , that Hippocrates learnt much 
Philoſophy of him, as well by his Diſcourſe, as 
communication of his Writings, is manifeſt from 


the precedent Epiſtles. 
CHAP. VII. 
Ha Death. 
100 1 E (a) lived to a great age; Laertins faith, 
1 | above 100. years; Phlegon and Lucian more 


e Laere,” parchms, 109. Laertius ſaith, be died of Age; Pble- 
gon, for want of food ; the manner related thus 
by Hermippms. Being very old, and drawing nigh 

his end, his Siſter was extreamly troubled, that 
he ſhould dye within the time of the Feſtival of 
Ceres; but he bad her be of good comfort, and 
bring him every day ſomehotBread, which hold- 

Ing to his * he prolonged bis life, till the 
days of the Feſtival were paſt, which were three: 
and then without any pain gave up the Ghoſt, 


ut, cap, Exprelty, 104. (6) Cenſorinas, 108. (e) Hip- 


CHAP. VIII. 
Hu Writings. 


Hra/z!lns, (a) who diſpoſed the Writings of „ Lond. 
Plato according to Tettalogies, digeſted 
allo thoſe of Democritzes into order; thus, 


ETHICKR. 


Pythagoras, N 

Of the Diſpoſition of a wiſe man. EXE 

Of the things that are in the Inferi, to which 
perhaps the Ab4erites alluded in their Epiſtle to 
Hippocrates, 

Tritogenia ; that all human things conſiſt of 
Three, | 

Of Goodneſs, or Virtue, 

Amalibæa s Horn. 

Of Tranquility of mind. 

Commentaries, Or, of Houſes, Oeconomical. 


Felicity ( ii) not extant in the time of 
Tbraſyllus. 


. PHYSICK. 


The great Diacoſmus, conſiſting of 12 Books, 
| Theophraſtus aſcribes it to Leucippus: but Lt = 
benes affirms, De mocritus recited it in publick as 
his own ; and as His is it cited by Epirurus, in 
his Epiſtle to Herodotzs., To this Work it was 
perhaps, that Cicero alludes, ſaying, What hall I 
[ay of Democritus ? Whom can we compare with 
bim, who durſt begin thus, Hæc loquor de Uni- 
verſis? He excepts nothing, whereof he profeſſeth not 
to treat; for what can be beyond all things? 

* The little Diacoſmus, | | F 

of the Planets ; in which Treatiſe he proved 

that there are more than Seven, 

Of Nature, the firſt. | | 

| Of the Nature of Man, or of fleſh ; the ſecond, 
dedicated to Hippocrates. | 

Of the Mind. Of the Senſes ; theſe two, ſome 
put together, and entitled, Of the ſoul. 

Of Saponrs. 

Of Colours, 

Of Different figures ( puoucd.) 

Of the reciprocation of figures This and the 
fore-going Treatiſe, perhaps tended to ſhew the 
nature of Qualities, which according to him 
ariſe from the various diſpoſure of Atoms, ac- 
cording to their particular figures. 

Kegwvlnea, or Of, the mixtures of the things 
aforeſaid. 

Of an Image, or, Of foreſight. 

Of Peſtilences ( Gaſſendus reads me? Aoyxiy, Of 
Logicke.)) Canon. 1, 2, 3. 

Of Effluttions. 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


Celeſtial Cauſes. 
Aerial Cauſes. 


U Lart, (d) and was buried at the publick Charge. 


(6b) Plain ſuperficial Cauſes; perhaps, what x 
things are made of plain Atoms * 1 which A coo2 
immediately followeth, is oppoſite to it. 
Cauſes of Fire, and things in Fire, theſe conſiſt „ inter- 
of round Atoms. r 
Cauſes of Sounds. CENT 


Cauſes 


cauſe ; See, 


® 
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Part X 


c Strom, I. 


Cauſes of Seeds and Plants and Fruits. | 
Cauſes of Animals, three. 
Mixt Canſes. 


Of Stone. 
MATHEMATICK. 

lee Sragoggs yrduns , or, of the contact of a 
Circle and a Sphear. 

Of Geometry. 

Geometrick. ri 

Numbers. , 

Of ſurd lines, and ſolid, two, 

*Exmwracuealea. 


The great year, or, Aſtronomy. 
Parapegma; Salmaſius makes this all one with 


the other, reading, The great year, or Parapegma 
of Aſtronomy. Parapegma is a Table deſcribing 
the riſing and ſetting of the Stars, equinoxes, 


* ſolſtices, and the like. | 


The contention or examination of the Honr-glaſs. 
Uranography. | 


Geography. 

Polography. 

At inography. . 
MUSICK. 

Of Rythms and Harmony. 

Of Poetry. 

Of the neatneſs of Verſes. 


Of fweet-ſounding. and harſh-ſounding Letters. 
Of Homer, or of right-werſifying and ſpeaking. 
Of Songs. 4 

Of Words, a Dictionary. 


MECHANICK, or concerning ARTS. 


Progneſt ich. 

Of Diet, or Dietetick, or a Medicinal rule. 
Cauſes of things ſeaſonable and unſeaſonable. 
Of Agriculture, or Geometrick. ; 
Of Painting. 

Tattick, and, of Armes. 


To which ſome, out of his Commentaries, annex theſe ; 


Of the ſacred Letters in Babylon; to which per- 


haps (c) Clemens Alexandrinus alludes. Demo- 
critus, faith he, writ Babylonian Moral diſ- 
courfes, for he is ſaid to have inſerted into his 
own Writings the ſenſe of the Pillar of Acicarus. 


Of the things that are at Meroe. 

A woyage on the Ocean. 

Of Hir. 

A diſcourſe of Chaldæa. 

A diſcourſe of Phrygia, 7 

Of the Fever and Congb in ſickneſs. | 

Chernica, or Problems. Perhaps the ſame which 


. (Cd) Pliny terms Cbirocineta, (e) Vitruwius, Chi- 
rotoniton, adding, that in it be made uſe of a ring, 
and drew the figures of the experiments in wax and 


red-lead. 


The reſt (ſaith Thrayſillus) that go under his name, | 


and parti made out of bi Writings, partly acknow- 


ledged to be the Writings of other men, Of which 
kind perhaps in his Book of rhe virtue of herbs, 
mentioned by (/) Pliny, and that of (g) Com 
mentaries upon Apollonices, Capridenes', and Dar- 
danus, from whence he argues Democritus to have 


been skilful in Magick: But () Agellin much 
blames him for aſcribing to Democritus ſuch pro- 
digions fables. 


AA, 


(+) Ariſboxenus affirms, that Plato had an in- i Ly. 


tent to have burned all the writings of Demo- 
critus, and for that end had made a Collection 
of a great many of them: but was diverted by % 
Amyclas and Cliniau, Pythagoreans. * 


* 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
Phyſick. 


E compleated the Eleatick Set, and brought 
it to Perfection, 2 upon and im- 


proving the Principles of choſe that went be- 
fore, but molt particularly thoſe of LEUC ! p. 
PUS. 


His Aſſertions. theſe. 
SECT. 1. 
Of the Principles of things, Atoms and Vacuum. 


He Principles of all things are Atoms (a) 2 Arif, 
( ſolid (5), full) and Vacuum, (c) where- 70 1.6 


of one is En, the other Non-ens. (d) Ens is b 44, 
full and ſolid; Non- ens is Vacuous and rare; En 


4. . 
1 . Met, 1 4 
participates no more of Being than doth Non. ens, e 4:4. 


nor of Body more than doth Vacuum, Theſe are 4. «:. 
the cauſes and matter of beings. 5 
(e) Bodies muſt either conſiſt of Atoms, or © 40 
of nothing; for if every body be diviſible, let us : 
ſuppoſe it actually divided, and then there will 
remain either Atoms or nothing; but of no- f 
thing, nothing is made, and nothing goes awo 4 
into nothing. ; A. 


() Neither of theſe Principles is made of f 7 
the other, but the common body it ſelf is the cet ;. 
Principle of all things, differing only in magni- 4. L. 
tude and the figure of its parts. b 4. 

They are both infinite: Atoms meg 
ber, Vacuum in Maglicude. i Lot 

(b) The Properties of Atoms are two, Figure k 4 
and Magnitude ; (i) as to Figure, they are in- T N. , 
finite; () Angulous, not- angulous, ſtrait, 
round; (1) ſome are ſmooth, others rugged; m bl 
{ome pointed, ſome crooked, and as it were 115 
hooked. n Cie. 
As to their Magnitude, (n) they are by rea. B 
ſon of their littleneſs , inviſible 5 (n) by reaſon of plu, il 
their ſolidity , indiviſible, (o) impaſſible, and un- 1. 15.1 
alterable. ; ert. Agri. 

To theſe two Properties aſcribed to Atoms „, 
by Democritus (p) Plutarch ſaith, that Epicurus of the aul 
added a third, weight; but () Ariſtotle affirms, ger ll. 
that Democritus held one Atom to be beawier than menti, ft, 
a according as it exceeded that other in big- 2 
Of all other qualities they are deſtitute ; ha- fog 1 1 
ving neither native whiteneſs, nor blackneſs, nor a 
ſweetneſs, nor bitrerneſs, nor heat, nor cold, 2", 
nor any other quality. rr 

(r) Cicero, who calls Demoeritus the Inventor ©. fg, 
and Author of this aſſertion of Atoms, elſewhere nj 
aſcribes it to Leucippus, adding, that (/) De. . 7 
mocritus herein followed him, but was far more ful 


: ; ftrangt 
in the reſt, But neither ſeems it to have been 5%. 4 


Arif. 


(g) in num- 


invented by Leucippus, for Poſiaonius the Stoick p b. 

aſcribes it to Maſcbusa Phœnecian; whom Strabo d 5. 
affirms to have lived before the Tro jan War. r 9, f. 
But perhaps the Eleatick Philoſophers derived f 
ic from Pythagoras: of which opinion (7 Art- t Dr cal 


fotle 3. 


a Arif 
0 3, 
Cic. de 
wb. 1. 
b Mag 
nw wi. 
have I 


ert 


50 prot 
by Au 
mites « 
Ariſta 
Galey, 
gil, 1 


d 1 


0 
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make all things that are, Numbers, and to conſiſt of 
Numbers: for tbo they ſay it not æxpreſiy, yet tha 1 
n Auth tbeir meaning. Whence perhaps it is, that ( 
ly. „Automedon gives them the Pythagorick deno- 
mination, AMonas. 


SECT. I. 


* 


Of the motion of Atoms in Vacuum, whereby all 
things are made, 


Heſe (a) Atoms, of firſt bodies, are con- 
77 3, 4+ tinually moved in the infinite (“) Va- 
Ci. f. cuum, in which there is neither high, nor low, 
_ nor middle; nor laſt, nor extream. 

10 wid This motion had not any beginning, but was 
bv De- from all eternity. | 
— 7 (e) This motion # but of one kind, oblique. 
* Herein Epicurus diſſents from him, aſſerting a 
wm, the two-fold motion, direct, and declining. 

ar: and The little bodies being carried in this region 
olle or ſpace, are entangled wich one another, or hit 
Lale. againſt one another, or rebound, or ſeparate, 
rite Or alfociate, with one another, by whoſe concuſ- 
#ftele, fions and complications all things are made. 
* Thus (4) whatſoever is, or is made, is or is made 
, 35? by natural weights or motions., tha 

the contra. Thus (e) all things are done by à neceſuty, the 


b 37. rapid motion of the Atoms ( which be called mece/- 
%. fuy) being the cauſe of the product iom of el hs 
1 phy, (f) This neceflity is face, and juſtice, and the 
ici; teat providence which made the World, which is no 
%#, otherthan (g) the reſiſtance, lation, and per- 
cuſſion of matter. : 


a Arift. de 


- _ C5 
T f5reb.phyſ, 


„ . Of the Generation, Corruption, Alteration, and Qua- 
lities of compounds. 


He (a) Elements (as weſaid ) or Principles 
of all things are two, Full, and Vacuum. One 
1 Ens, the other non Ens; the full and ſolid x Ens, 
the Vacuous and rare, non Ene. Ens participates 
not more of being, than non Ens, nor à body more 
than Vacuum. Theſe are the cauſes and matter of 


t. beings. 7 

plat b In. * And, (b) as they who aſſert a ſubject to be 
＋ * one, in ſubſtance, various as to its aſſections, 
= make rare and denſe to be the Principles of 
the * thoſe affections; in like manner, they (Len. 

2 ou ciptus and Democritus ) affirm, that the diffe- | 
* *'rences are the cauſes of all the reſt. Theſe 
a *© differences they hold to be three, figure, order, 

, and poſition ; for they ſay that Ens differs 


* only fveug and Jrawyi,and ren). props is fi- 


nd „ gure, guad order, ad poſition: A. and N. 
= © differ in figure; A. N. and N. A. in order; 
Anni „ and N. in poſition. 

alle * ha Thus (c) they ſuppoſe figures of which 
— * 7. © they make Alteration and Generation: Gene- 


ation and Corruption, by Congregation and 
Segregation ( of Atom ;) Alteration, by 


e, Order and Poſition. | x 
Sa big, „ Now (4) foraſmuch as they-conceived, 

_ „ hat What is apparent to ſenſe is true, ſeeing 

. fo that apparent things are contrary to one ano- 

De fa. 


25 ther, and infinite in number, they conceived 
* that there are infinite figures, ( of roms ) fo 


232 


„ 


otle ſeems to be; In ſome — ſaith he, they | 


that by ſeveral tranſmutations of xh&ncoth- 
pound, the ſame thing ſegmeth contrary ro an- 
* other, and ſo another thing:; and by immik- 
ture of ſome {mall thingto be tranſmutated, 
and to appear quite different g and being tran- 
** mutated, one thing to appear to be quite 
** another thing; for a Comedy and Tragedy 


| © are made of the-ſame Letters. 


Hence it u, that (e) Plutarch and others af- e v Gee 
* frm, he did reject Qualities, aſſerting that co- . 41. 
* lour is »&@,white vb. t ν,ꝰ¾hOt rium cold 
rap, and all other qualities; ripe I) is here com- 
ce monly expounded (after rhe uſnal acception of the 
ce word lege eſſe, to be by law. () Maguenus f Demecr. 


. © znterprets.4t, that by a certain Law and pro- g 


ce portionbetwixt the Agene hd patient, heſame 43% 
thing is ſweet to one, which is bitter to an- 

© other. (g) The learned Gaſſendus, Metapborical- E Ani- * | 
, tbat as the juſtice, injuſtice, decency, inde- OE = 
© tency, laudability, culpability, &c. of human 
actions, depend on the conſtitutions of Laws; 

* ſo the whiteneſs, blackneſs, ſweetneſs, bitter- 

© neſs, heat, cold, Cc. of natural things, de- 

** pend on the various poſitions and ordinations 

* of Atoms. Whence you ſee ( /aith he) hov- 

in Laertzus is to be underſtood, *Agyas 3) 3 


© AY drwuss Y xhvoy, me I Aν my virouicut, 
That Atoms and Vacuum are the Prin- 


** Ciples of all things, cætera omnia lege ſunciri. 
* Thu: Gaſſendus. 

But iαν e-, which (as Saides faith )is roxuvarvu®- 
Akte, a word of various ſjgnificationr, ſeems here 
to be taken in oppoſition to #743, in which ſenſe 
Laertius explicates it by verouivz, (from whence 
it ſeems derived) and vοννjmn by Eee, for 
ſo perhaps ſhould the Text be diftinguiſh'd, a at 
d mym verouivur DELCeamat, caters omnia cenſeri 
vel exiſtimari, the later being only a Gloſs and ex- 
poſition of the former. So that in che ſenſe of 
Democnitus, (who affected a particular uſe of 
words, as appears by #vouds, quaνον, com, cu 
&c. ) v is no other. than En. Thus he 
ſeems to have oppoſed 2 and rip, as the 
Schools Ens reale and rations ; as if he ſhould 
ſay, there is nothing really exiſtent but Atoms 
and Vacuum, all things elſe. are only quoad nos, 


viz. in opinion. This may be further confirm- 


ed by a noted place of (5%) Gallen, who dilates h U. 1.4: 

upon it in this manner. | Elem. cop. 
© The firſt Element of things is void of Qua- 

* lity, having not in its own nature whiteneſs, 

* nor blackneſs, nor ſweetneſs, nor bitterneſs, 

* nor heat, nor cold, nor any other quality ; 

colour is ( »6u@) in opinion, bitterneſs is in 

5 opinion, ſweetneſs is in opinion; but Atoms 

c and Vacaum are indeed, faith De mocritus, con- 

cc ceiving that all ſenſible Qualities are made by 

© the concuflion of Atoms, according as they 

© are, as to us, who have theſence of them; but 

* that nothing is by natute white, or yellow, or 

ce red, or bitter, or ſweet. By v%up h& means 

© as it were yewus;, by opinion, and as to us; not 

© in the nature of thethings themſelves, for that 


© on the other ſide he calls 8x3, making the word 


* from #73, which ſignifies True. The whole 
© meaning of the ſentence is this, Men do opi- 
© nionate or think (see,? that white is 
* ſomething, andblack, and ſweet, and bitter; 
ce but truly and indeed (e, One, and (fe 
** Nothing are all. All Atoms are little Wen 
vol 
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ce void of Qualities, Vacuum is a region or ſpace | 


ce in which all theſe bodies are carried upwards 
© and downwards everlaſtingly, or are intangled 
within one another, or hit againſt one ano- 
<« ther, or rebounq, or ſeparate from, or aſſo- 
* ciate with one Another, whereby they make 
c all compounds, and eſpecially our bodies, 
ce and their paſſions and ſenſes. Hitherro Galen. 

Democritus (i) alone, contrary to the reſt of 
the Philoſophers, Aſſerted, that the Agent and 
the Patient muſt be the ſame and like ; for he 


i Ariſtot, 
gen. 1.7. 


conceived it not to be poſſible, that things differ- | 


ent and divers can ſuffer from one another: and 
if any different things act upon one another, this 
happens to them not as being different, but as 
they have ſomething in them that is the ſame. 
k Ari de Broad () iron ſwims on the Water, be- 
cale. 4.6, cauſe the atoms of heat, which aſcend out of the 
| Water, uphold the broad atoms even of things 
that are weighty ; but the narrow ſlide down, 
becauſe theſe which reſiſt them are but few. Bur 
then, objects he, This will be done much more 
in the Air; whereto' he Anſwers, that the Sour 
is not carried one way, meaning by Sonn the 
motion of bodies aſcending. 


2 de Things (1) become liquid or concrete, b 
of cer. converſion, or contaction. * 
17 0 . 
SECT. IV. 
Of the World. 


a Plut Here (4) are infinite Worlds in the infi- 
(Ed: F nite ſpace, according to all circumſtances ; 
= bury () ſome of which are not only like to one ano- 
40. 4. ther, but every way ſo perfectly and abſolutely 
queſt. 4 - . ue ä 
c Loert. equal, that there is no difference betwixt them. 
= bf (e) Theſe all are generated and corrupted. 


1. 25 The World is (4) inanimate (e), round, 
Fre phyſ, (F) compaſſed about with a coat, as it were, in- 


1. 21. 7 with * 6 lud N 

g Laert, * be atoms being (as welaid ) rapidly car- 

nn 3 brough the Univaſe; by this means 7 out 

—_— 5 Were made, Fire, Water, (h) Air, Earth. 

kuow nor, To ( 1 ) the fire, He and Leucippns aſcribed 

when he a round figure; but Air, Water, and the reſt, 

ſaith, page he diſtinguiſhed only by greatneſs and littleneſs, 

* e becauſe Heir nature is the Pan-ſpermia, or uni- 

f: mentio verſal diſſemination of the Elements or Atoms. 

tang uam de 1 | i 

Elements SECT. V. 

propre di- 

— 2 Of the Heavens, 

whole ſe- * FR 

cord Chap- HE (a) Sun and Moon conſiſt of ſmooth 

wo little bodies which are carried round. (b) 

en, Plutarch affirms, He held, with Anaxagoras, that 

founded, the Sun is a burning plate or ſtone ; Laerrius 

i Ariſtor. adds, be ſaid of Anaxagoras, that thoſe opinions 

ae 2 which be delivered concerning the Sun and Moon, 

b 3 were not hu, but more ancient, and tbat be bad 

20. 55 oln them. 

- Cle. oo (c. He conceived the Sun to be very big: 

fimib, 1. Fo adds Cicero, he was exceeding skilful in 
eometry. | 

d Plat. (4 ) The Moon is a fiery Firmament ; con- 

plac. 2.25. taining Plains, Mountains, Valleys. 

: . (e) He placed the Stars in this order; firſt, 


the fixed Stars, then the Planets, 
Lucifer, and the Moon. 


wy 


then the Sun, 
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(f) All dhe Stats move from Faſt to Wel 
(2) Thoſe weh are nearclt to the Earth are 


volution of Heaven. Whence it comes to paſs, 
that the Sun and the inferior Stars , eſpecially 
the Moon, move much flower than the teſt. 
(5) He held, as Anaxagoras , that Comets 
are the co-apparition of Planets, which cominę 
near one another ſeem to be all one. ” 


SECT. YL 
of Air, Earth, Water. 
77 (a) in a nafrow Vacuum there are 


many little bodies, there followeth 
wind; and contrary, the Air is quiet and calm, 
when in a great Vacuum there are but a few little 
bodies. For as in a Market - place or ſtreet, as 
long as the people are but few, they walk with- 
out any trouble, but when they run into ſome 
narrow place, they juſtle and quarrel with one 
another; ſo in this ſpace which encompaſſeth us, 
when many bodies croud into one place hey mult 
neceſſarily juſtle one another, and be thruſt for- 


ed,of which is made the Wind, when they which 
conteſted yield; and, having been long toſs'd 
up and down uncertainly, ſhrink ; but when a 
few bodies ſtir up and down in a large ſpace, they 
can neither drive, nor be driven impetuouſſy. 
(6b) The Earth at firſt wandred up and down, 


but in time growing thick arid heavy, it ſetled 
down immovable. (c) Its breadth is the cauſe 
of its ſetledneſs, for (4) ¶ it i of the faſhion of a 


covers the Air, which is beneath it, as appears 
in broad bodies, which are not eaſily ſtirred by 
the Winds, but ſtick faſt ; Thus doth the Earth, 
by reaſon of its breadth, to the Air; and the 
Air, not having a place whereto it might go, 
ſufficient to receive it, reſteth underneath, as 
water within veſſels which cover it. That the 
Air can uphold a great weight, they demonſtrate 
many ways. 

(e) Now by reaſon that this Air is weaker 


and increaſeth bendeth to that ſide; for the 
Northern parts are intemperate, the Southern 


temperate , whence the) produce more and 
fairer fruits. 


ter, and receiving to it much rain-water, this 
cauſeth the Earthquake: For, there coming 
more, becauſe it is not able to receive it, for- 
cing its caverns, it maketh it ſhake, and being 
dryed and attracted into empty places from the 
more full, in its paſſage cauſeth that motion. 

(+) The Sea continually decreaſeth, and at 
laſt will dry up. 

(i) The overflowing of Nilus is cauſed by 
the melting and diffuſion of the Snow ia tbe 
Northern parts under the Summer Tropick ; 
from the vapours, Clouds are condenſed, which 
being driven towards the South, and to Ægg, 
by the Eteſian winds, they are diſſolved into 
great and vehement ſhowers, whetewith are 


filled as well the Lakes, as the River _ 


4. 


ward, and driven back, and entangled, and ſqueez- 


as well by reaſon of its ſmallneſs as lightneſs; ple. 


diſh, hollow in the midſt, and | it divides not but 51 ;. 


towards the South, the Earth, as it groweth 54.3. 


Cf) He imputeth the cauſe of Earthquakes f ele. 


to water: for (g) the Earth being full of wa- * I 
g . 


f Das 


Path 
leſs apt to be carried about by the rapid circum. & V 


hls 
1 
* 


h Arif. 
MVetegr, 1. 
6. 


a Lenes. 


nat. quaf, 
55. 


b Pla. 


e Arif. 
Cals, 2.1}, 
d Plw. 


e Plat. 


Meteor. 2. 
7. 


h Ari. 


i Plat. 
plas. 3. l. 


* 
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, : SE CT. VI. 
” O the eneration of Irving Creatures. 
: 4 f * f 2 


EN (a) were firſt generated of water 
and mud; from which opinion Epicurus 
lictle differs. | 
„% (C9) The diſtinction of ſexes, Male and Fe- 
2 male, is made (c) in the womb, notby reaſon 
i... of heat or cold, but according to that party of 
perhaps the Two, whoſe ſeed proceeding from the part 
ung which diſtinguiſheth Male and Female, is pre- 
79% dominant; or of that party whoſe ſeed firſt takes 
up the place. | WY 
1 let. (4) The Infant in the womb is nouriſhed at 
1.5.16. the mouth, wherefore aſſoon as it is born, it 
layeth the mouthfto the dug. 0 


SECT. VIIL 6 
Of the Soul. 


N Cenſor. de 
4. 4 


Nec. 
7b. 


\ friſt. de Emocritus (a) held, That the Soul is a kind 
aims 13. of Fire and Heat; (6) for there being in- 
þ Perhaps finite Figures of Atoms, he faith, the round make 
ding Fire, and the Soul, becauſe that figure is moſt 
pre capable to permeate through the Univerſe; and 
* to move the reſt, the ſoul it ſelf being moved 
yer” alſo. Thus he and Leucippus held the Soul to 
__ be that which giveth motion to living Creatures. 
4 Hence it comes to paſs, that reſpiration is the 
4if.d bound of Life, for when that which encompaſ- 
cher ſeth the Bodies, compreſſeth them, and ſqueezeth 
med out thoſe Figures which give motion to living 
7 by Creatures, foraſmuch as they never reſt, there 
Setion. is a relief by the coming in of others of the ſame 
kind through Reſpiration ; for this hinders thoſe 
which are in the Animals from being ſqueezed 
out, they driving forward together that which 
« 4if. d compreſſeth and faſtneth. All Animals | brearbe, 
«þ. cap 2. and they | live as long as they can do thus. 
1 Plut. (4) The Soul is corruptible, and periſheth 
plat. 4. 7. with the Body. 0 
e tr. (e) The Soul hath Two parts; the rational, 
fl. 4. 4. ſeated in the Breaſt ; the irrational, diffuſed 
ritt. 4 through the whole Body: but (F) the Soul and 
1 1, 2. Mind are all one. 
g Plum. (g) There are more than five Senſes of irra- 
Nl. 4. 10. tional Animals, God and Wiſe Men. 
h Plut. 


WIA 


if A 
. 2.1Þ 
us. 

3: 


ut, 
3. 11. 


the Round, light diſtorted ſmall, a $&::rer ; the 
ſlender round ſmall, a fat or le/cions. 

(o) The Mind is the ſame with the Soul, o Teer. 
conſiſting of ſmooth little Bodies. ( p ) The p #4. 
Hegemonick is ſeated in the whole Head, (40 PT + 5- 
Cogitation is made by incyerence of Images; 5, pie. 
(r ) fo allo are Dreams. | plac. 4 8. 

r Piut. 
SECT. IX. Noc. 5. 2. 
Of the Gods. 


ne (ſaich (a). Cicero,) in my opini- a De nar. 
on, wavers, and ſeëms uncertain, cor:cern- der. . 
ing the nature of the Gods; for ſometꝭ nes he 
conceives, that there are Images induced with 
Divinity in the Univerſe; fometimes hecallech 

the Principles and Minds in the ſame Univerlſc, 

God; ſometimes animate Images, which uſe ei- 

ther to profit or to harm us; ſometimes certain 

vaſt Images, ſo great, that they extrinſecally 
embrace the whole World. 

(b) Sextus Empiricas delivers his Opinion b 4v, 
thus: There are certain Images which come to Me. 
Men, ſome of which do good, others hurt; 
whence he wiſheth, that he might lighg upon 
good Images; theſe are large and extraordinary 
yaſt, not eaſily periſhable, nor abſolutely unpe- 
riſhable. They foretel events to Men by Diſ- 
courſe and Speech, the Antients having received 
aw Imprefiion of theſe in their Fantaſies, from 
"thence imagined that there is a God, whereas 
beſides theſe there ino God, or a Nature that 
is not ſubje& to Diſſolution. 

(e) He approved the Pre- ſention of future © Cic. de 
things, that is Divination ; and Conceived, that“ 7 
(4) the Antients did wiſely inſtitute, that the d Cie. 4 
entrails of ſacrificed Victims ſhould bs looked _—_— 
into; from the Conſtitution and Colour where- 
of may be perceived figns of Health or Peſti- 


lence; ſometimes alſo what Dearth or Plenty 
ſhall follow. | 


—_Y 


F 
Etbick. 


IE (4) aſſerted, the chief end or good to = 
be <vwyia:; not placing it in Pleaſure, as 
ſome have miſunderſtood him; but in a ſerene, 
ſecure ſtate of Mind, not diſtracted with any 
fear, or ſuperſtition, or any other paſſion. 
Of his Moral Sentences theſe have been pre- 
ſerved by Stobæus and others. ; 


Tus eaſie wickedneſs to circumvent + © Ser, 2, 
For 10h ilſt on gain alone it c intent, | 
It blindly prays, and any way i bent. 


It is eaſy to praiſe what we ovght not, and Id. 
to blame; but both are ſigns of a depraved diſ- 


4 poſition. 


W iſdom not admiring any thing, merits al] Ser. 3. 


things , being moſt Honourable. 
Thie bounds of profitable and unprofitable wid. 
It is the work of Prudence to prevent an inju- Ibid. 
Ty ; of Indolence, when done, not to revenge it. 
There ariſeth a great delight from behoſding wiz. 
Oo o From 
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Ser. 4. 


From good things ariſe il] to Men, if they 
know not how to manage or'hear the good. 
To yield to the Law, the Magiſtrate, and a 


wiſe Perſon, is decent. 


Temperance augments things that are plea- 
ſant, and maketh the pleaſure it ſelf greater. 

Sleeps in the dayTignificth either diſtemper of 
the Body, or grief of the Mind, or ſloch, or 

dulneſs. 

Coition is a ſhort Apoplexy ; One man is 
ſtruck out of another. 1 

Not he only is valiant who vanquiſheth bis 
Enemy, but he alſo who ſubdueth Pleaſure ; yet 
fame there are, who Command Cities, and are 
ſlaves to Women. 

It is good not only to do no harm, but not 
ſo much as to will it. | 

Where ill Actions acquire Wealth, the Infa- 
my is the greater. | 

Hope of ill gain is the beginning of loſs. 

Weought to ſpeak Truth where it is beſt. 

It is better to blame our own faults, than 
thoſe of others. | hs 

Freedom of Speech is proper to generoſity, 
but the difference of occaſions render it dange- 
rous. F 

To Þraiſe good things is good, but to praiſe 
the ill is proper to a counterfeit deceitful Soul. 

He is well diſpoſed who grieves not for what 
he hath not, and rejoyceth for what he hath. 

Of pleaſant things , thoſe which we haye 
moſt ſeldome, delight moſt. 1 
If a Man exceeds modo ration, the ſweeteſt 
things prove the molt bitter. 

He is valiant who vanquiſheth, not Enemies 
only, but pleaſures, | 

They who indulge to the pleaſures of the 
Belly, conſuming the time in eating, drinking, 
or wantonneſs; in all theſe there are ſhort plea- 
ſures, which laſt as long as they are eating and 
drinking, but many griefs: For they are in 
a continual deſire of theſe things, and when 
they have obtain'd them, the pleaſure paſſeth 
away, and there is nothing in them but a mo- 
mentany titillation ; the, pleaſure is ſhore, and 
they ſoon need the ſame again. 

To reſiſt Anger is difficult, but to vanquiſh 
it is proger to an underſtanding Perſon. 

He who contends with his Superior, ends in 
Infamy. | 
Wicked Men, after they have eſcaped the 
danger, keep not the Oaths which they had 
made in their extremity. 
More are made good by Exercitation, than 
by Nature, 
All Labours are ſweeterthan Reſt, when Men 
obtain that for which they labour; but if a Man 
be fruſtrate of his deſigns, there is one reme- 
dy, if all things are alike troubleſome and diffi- 

cult. a 
Neither ſay nor do ill, though alone; learn 
to ſtand more in awe of thy ſelf than of others. 


It is a defrauding of others, to deſire to ſpeak | 


all, and ro hear nothing. 
A Man muſt either be good, or ſeem ſuch. 
They whoſe Manners are orderly, their Life 
is orderly. 
A good Man cares not for the reproofs of 
ill Men. 1 
The Laws would not have prohibited every 


| 


| equal to the Victor, and to the Vanquiſhed. 
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Man from living according to his own Will, if 
one were not injurious to another , for Enyy, 
cauſeth the beginning of Sedition. | 

To live in foreign Countries teacheth Fru. ge. 10 
gality ; Maza, and a graſſy Bed are ſweet Cure? 
of Hunger and Labour. 4 


Every Country is pervious to a wiſe Man; 
for the whole 


World is the Country of a wif: bs 


| Soul, a 4 
The Law requires, that the Life of Man Ser. al 


ſhould do good to others; this may be done if 
they will ſuffer, for it declares its own Virtue 
to the Obedient. _ 

Civil War hurts both Parties; the harm is hig 

By Concord, beſides other great things, War Ibig 
may be undertaken by Cities; without it, not. 

It is better for the Unwiſe to be Governed, Ser. 42 
than to Govern. 

It is juſtice to do thoſe things which ought 1 
to be done; Injuſtice not to do them, but to 
decline them, 

As concerning the killing and not killing of 
Animals, the buſineſs ſtands thus, Thofe who 
do, or woulddo injury, he who killeth is blame- 
leſs ; nay, ſuch ought rather to be killed, than 
nor. 

We ought to kill all that do Injury and In- Ibid. 
juſtices ; and he who kills them, oughr to have, 
throughout the whole World, eſteem and pri- 
vilege of his Deſire, and Juſtice, and Courage, 
and Poſleflion, | 
As it is written concerning Beaſts and Ser- bid. 
pents, that are in enmity with us, ſo alſo in 
my Opinion may we do with Men. According 
to the Laws of our Country, an Enemy may be 
kill'd in any part of the World, where no Law 
forbiddeth it; but Law forbiddeth ſometimes, 
and they have ſacred Rites, Covenants, and 
Oaths. | 

Any Man that either kills with his own 1vid, 
hand, or cauſeth to be killed by Command or 
Vote, a Thief, is to be eſteemed innocent. 

It is a grievous thing to be ruled by a worſe bil. 
Perſon. 

They who ſuffer Injuries are to be defended Ser. 
to the utmoſt, and not to be deſpiſed ; for this 
is juſt and good, the other unfult and ill. 

They who commit any thing defervingBaniſh- Ser 44 
ment, or Bonds; or any other puniſhment, 
ought not to be acquitted, but condemned ; if 
any Man ſhould acquit them either for Gain or 
Favour, he doth unjuſtly. | 

He hath the greateſt part of Juſtice and Vir- Ser 
tue, who Honors thoſe that are Worthy. | 

Stand not more in awe of other Men than Ser. 
of thy Self; nor commit more offences, though 
no Man were to know it, than if all Men: Im- 
print this Rule in thy Mind; and do no ill. 

Men are more mindful of Wrongs than of der 
Benefits, and it is but juſt ic ſhould be fo : 45 
he who reſtores a Depoſicum, deſerves no Com- 
mendation; but he who detains' it, Blame 
and Puniſhment. The ſame caſe it is in a Ru- 


ler, who is choſen not to do ill, but good. 
To be naturally fitted for Command, is pro- Se: 
per to the moſt excellent Peifons. : 
Boldneſs is the beginning of an Action, the Sr 
end is guided by Fortune. 
Make uſe of Szryants, as of the parts of yo 
OW! 
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Cer. 62. 


42. 


der. 90, 


Fer. 92, 


Ger. 61. 


own Body; appoint to each a ſeveral Office. 
She that is belov'd, eafily forgiveth the Of- 
ferice of her Lover. | _ | 

A Woman is ſharper- witted for miſchief than 


a Man. | | | 
To ſpeak little, becomes a Woman; plain At- 
tire adorns her. 
To obey a Woman is the greateſt Ignominy 
to a Man. | 

I approve not the having of Children ; for I 


ſee the troubles of them are many and great; 


the Comforts and Pleaſures few and ſmall. 

A rich Man, in my opinion, ſhall dowell to 
adopt the Son of ſome Friend; for, by this 
means, he may have ſucha one as he hath a mind 
to ; for he may chuſe where he pleaſeth , and 
take ſuch a one as may beſt agree with him. 
There is a great difference berwixt theſe two; 
he who Adopts a Son, hath the liberty to make 
choice out of many that are good, and will 
pleaſe him ; he that begets one, runs the hazard 
whether he will prove ſuch, or no. 

The begetting of Children ſeemeth to come * 
from a moſt ancient Inſtitution, and inſtin& of 
Nature, as is manifeſt even from brute Beaſts, 
who beget young ones, though without hopes 
of receiving any advantage by them ; As ſoon as 
they are brought forth, they feed and bring 
them up, and are ſolicitous for them even in 
the leaſt things: and if they come to any hurt, 
they grieve at it. Such is the diſpoſition of all 
Animals; how much more of Man, who hopes, 


_  ®for a benefit from his Off ſpring. 


The excellency of Sheep conſiſteth in bein 
fat; of Men, in being virtuous. ; | 
As of Wounds, the worſt is that which Gan- 
renes: fo, of the Diſeaſes of the Mind, is in- 
tiate Avarice., . 
A prudent uſe of Money conducerh to the 
practice of liberality and relief of others ; he 


that uſeth Money fooliſhly, makes it the Prey 
of all Men. 


To get Money, is not ill; but to get it un- 
juſtly, is the worſt of ills. 

Poverty and Riches are the Names of Want 
and Sufficiency : He who wants, ought not to 
be cilled Rich; nor He who wants not, Poor. 

If you deſire many things, many things will 
ſeem but a few. 

To deſire little, makes Poverty equal with 
Riches. 

Good" things are hardly obtained by thoſe 
that ſeek after them; the ill come without 
ſeeking. Iv 

We muſt conſider that the Life of Man is 
brittle, and momentany , involved in many 
troubles. . 

He is happy who is chearful, though poſſeſ- 
ſing little ; he unhappy who is troubled, amidſt 
much wealth. 

He that will lead a ſecure quiet life, muſt not 
engage himſelf in many things, neither publick 
nor private; nor attempt any thing above his 
own Ability and Nature; but have ſuch regard 


to himſelf, that he decline any exuberance of | 


Fortune that is offer'd him, aſſuming no more 


5 Þ 


than he is well able to bear; for the conveni- 
ence of what we enjoy is more excellent than 
the largeneſs of it. 

A publick calamity is greater than a private, ger. coz. 
for it affords no hope of relief. ' 
The hopes of Wiſe Men may cotne to pals, Ser. 109. 
but thoſe of Fools are impoſſible. 

The hopes of Fools are beyond reaſon. Ibid. 

They who rejoyce in the misfortunes of their Ser. 127. 
Neighbours, know not that Fortune is common 
to all, and that they have not a Propriety in 
Joy. | 

Strength and Beauty are the Goods of the Ser. 113. 
Body; Temperance and Prudence the Crown 
of old Age. by 

It is certain, that ' the Old Man' was once Ibid. 
young ; but whether theYoung Man ſhall ever 
come to be Old, is uncertain. A good thing 
that is compleat, is better than that which is to 
come, it being uncertain. 

Old Age is a univerſal imperfection; it hath Ser. 115. 
all things, and yet wants all things. | 

Some Men, not underſtanding the nature of Ser. 119. 
moral Diſſolution, and being conſcious of their 
own ill actions in Life, are, during the whole 
courſe of their Lives, miſerably diſtracted with 
Fears, fancying and feigning to themſelves ma- 
ny things that are falſe, as if they were to hap- 
pen after death. | ; 

(a) Hi alſo was thy ſayirg, (b) Speech ﬆ the 2 Laert. 
ſhadow of Action. b Magne- 

(e) He held, that from publick Offices, and fler it 
the favour of great Perſons, accrue many Or- for the 
naments which grace and ſet off. this Life. 

(4) He ſaid, that Nature thruſt down Truth, 
and hid her quite in the bottom. 

(e) He faid, that none can be a great Poet manifeſt 
without Madneſs. from Plur. 
To his Moral Sentences may be added, what #* educ. 
is related of him by (F) Julian the Emperor, o_— Wy 
That not being able by Diſcourſe to comfort 50% ſuav. 

Darius, who was extreamly afflicted at the death ww. 

of his beautiful Wife, he promiſed him to re- d Cie. 
ſtore her to Life, if he would ſupply him with 8 
ſuch things as were, requiſite for performance TC; 7. 
thereof. Darius bad bim not ſpare any thing, divina” - 
which he thought might help him to bring it to f =p. 
paſs: Soon after he came to D via and cold him, 

that he had furniſhed himſ f with all things 

except only one, which he could not get, but 

that He, who was King of all Aſia might haply 

procure it with little difficulty. Darizs demand- 

ing what it was, that no Man could get but the 


Book ; but 
the con- 
trary is 


| King himſelf ? Democritzs told him, that if he 


could write on her Tomb the Names of three 
Perſons that have never grieved, ſhe would re- 
turn to Life. Dariws perplexed hereat, there 
being no Man to whom ſome occaſion of Grief 
hath not happened; Democritus, after his uſual 
manner laughed, fa ing, Can you then, the 
moſt unreaſonable of all Men, Weep with ſuch 
confidence, as if you were the only Perſon that 
ever ſuffer d affliction, and yet are not able to 
find out, through all the ages of Mankind, one 
N that hath not received ſome particular 
roſs? | 
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CHAP. I. 


His Country, Father, and the occaſion upon which 
be ſtudied Philoſophy. / 


P Rotagoras, was an Abderite, Son of Artemon; | 


or as Apollodora and Dinon, of Mæandrim; 


He was firſt a Porter, as Epicurms relates, and 


— — 


things different, by reaſon of their different ha- 
bits. He whoſe Conſtitution is ſound, of the 
things which ate in Matter, perceiveth thoſe 
which are capable of appearing to ſuch perſons ; 
They who are otherwiſe diſpoſed, perceive the 
things which are capable of appearingto perſons 
of a contrary Conſtitution, The ſame reaſon 


and waking, and in all kinds of habits. Man 


but Eupolis ſaith, he was a Teian. | there is in the difference of ages, in ſleeping 


by that occaſion came into favour with Demo- 
crit: Being young, faith Ageliizs, he was con- 
ſtrained, for his ſuſtenance, to take upon him 
the Office of a Porter; and, from ſome places 


1 , Carried burthens of Wood to Abdera, 


of which City he was. Democritas, who was 
alſo of the ſame City, a perſon eminent for his 
Virtue and Philoſophy, going abroad into the 
fields, ſa him coming nimbly along loaden with 
one of his uſual burthens ; and when he came 
near him, obſerving that the Wood was neggly 
placed, and handſomly bound up, ſpoke to him 
to reſt himſelf a little; which he did, and De- 
mocritas, in the mean time, took great notice 
of the bundle, that it was tyed up as it were Geo- 
metrically. He asked him, who put his Wood 
in that order? and he anſwering, that it was he 
himſelf had done it; Democritu deſired him to 
unty it, and put ir into the ſame order again; 
which he did. Democritus admiring the inge- 
nuity of a perſon wholly void Lows 4 
Young man, /aith he, ſeeing you have the wit 
to know how to do well, there are better and 
greater things which you may do with me, and 
immediately carrying him home, kept and 
maintained him, and made him that which 
afterwards he was. ; 


- CHAP. IL 
© His Opinions, and Writings” 


T TE firſt ſaid, Thatevery thing hath two rea- 
ſons or arguments, one contrary to the 
other 3 which way of arguing, he firſt uſed. » 

e began one of his Books thus; Man is u 
nur whrgoy, the meaſure of all things: of heings 
as they are; of not beings, as they are not. By Niere 
he means the critery, by xenueror, mexyudror, of 
things; which is as much as to ſay, Man is the 
Critery of all things, of Beings as they are, of 
not Beings as they are not. Hereupon he aſſerts 
the Phœnomena's to be particular to every one. 

He faith, that Matter is fluid, and being in 
perpetual fluxion, appoſitions are made inſtead 
of ſubſtractions; and the ſenſes are tranſmuta- 
ted and changed, according to the ſeveral ages 
and conſticutions of the body. 

He ſaith alſo, the reaſon (or powers) of all 
Phznomena's are ſubjected in Matter; ſo that 
Matter in it ſelf, is all things which ic appears 
unto all. But men at different times perceive 


therefore is the Critery of things that are; for 
all things, which appear to men, are thoſe 
which appear not to any man, are not. 

He held, that the Soul is nothing more than 
the ſenſes, as Plato in his Toeretus affirms; and 
that all things are true. 

Another of his Books he began thus; Of the 
Gods ] know not bing, neither that they are, nor :hat 
they are not; for there are many things which bin- 
der us from tis knowledge, the blindneſs and jhort- 
neſs of human life. For the beginnifig of this 
Book he was baniſh'd by the Athenians, and his 
Books burnt in the open Market-place. After 


1 


| | [+ He firſt abrogated the Socratick way of diſ- 


*that they had been diligently exacted of all that 
d any of them, by the publick Cryer. | 


for a gratuity. He, and Prodicm the Teian, got 
Money by reciting Orations in publick. 
Hle firſt defined the parts of time, and ex- 
plained” the power of opportunity, and inſtitu- 
ted diſputations by way of conteſt $5 and propo- 
ſed ſophiſms to the diſputants, ſlipping beſides 
the ſenſe and playing upon the word, intro- 
ducing the light, ſuperficial , eriſtick way, 
whence Timon ſaith of him, 

iy 


Protagoras, well in contention read. 


putation, and firſt examined the argument of 
Ant iſt benes, whereby he endeavours to demon- 
ſtrate, that ic could not be contradicted, as Plato 


| faich in his Euthydemas; and firſt produced Epi- 
Ly 


cheirems againſt Poſitions, 

He firſt divided an Oration into four parts, 
Requeſt , Interrogation, Anſwer, Command: 
Some ſay into ſeven; Narration, Interrogation, 
Anſwer, Command, Enuntiation , Requeſt , 
Appellation; which parts he called the founda- 
tions of Orations. But, as Alcidamas, four; 
Anon „Negation, Interrogationg Appel- 

ation. | | 

He firſt recited his diſcourſe concerning the 
Gods ( the beginning whereof we formerly 
mentioned) at Athens, in the Houſe of Euripi- 
des, or, as ſome ſay, of Megaclides : Others ſay, 
in the Lyceum, and that Archagoras, his Diſciple, 
Son of Tbeodotus ſpoke it for him. He was ac- 
Cuſed by Pytbodoras, Son of Pohxelas, one of the 


400 Senators; but "Ariſtotle ſaith, that Ewvathis 
accuſed him. 


N 


His 


Pant Xl 


iy 


GORAS. 


"= He was the firſt that took a hundred Minæ | 


ANAXARCHOS. 


His Writings which are now extant, faith La- 
ertim, are theſe ; . | 


"The Eriſtick Art. 
Of Wreſtling. 

Of Mathematicks, 
Of Politicks, „ 
Of Ambition. 

Of Vertues. 

Of Settlement of Government. 

Of the things in the Inferi, 

Of the things that are done amiſs by men. 
Preceptory. | 

Judgment upon reward. 

Antilogicks. 2. | 


Theſe were His Books. Plato wrote a Dia- 
logue, ang intituled it by his Name. 
— 


C H A P. III. 
Hu Death. 


Hilochorus relates, that, as he was ſailing to Lane. 


Sicily, the Ship wherein he went was caſt 
away; and this, he faith, is confirmed by Euri- 
ides in his Ixion. Others relate, that he dyed 
y the way, having attained to ninety years ; 
Apolloderws faith, to 70. and that he had been a 
Sophiſt forty years; and that he flouriſh'd a- 
bout the 94th Olympiad. Laertius hath this 
Epigram upon him. 


And thee, Protagoras, flying, they ſay, 

From Athens, death did ſeize on by the way; 
Thou migbt ſt eſcape from Pallas and her Town, 
But Pluto would not loſe what was his own. 


ANAXARCHUS. 


* . OE 

A Naxarchus was an Abderitez he heard 
omenes of Smyrna; or, as others, Metro- 

dorus of Chios, who ſaid he did not know ſo 
much as this, that he knew nothing. MA frodo- 
rns, as ſome ſay, heard Neſſus a Cbian; as others, 
Democritus. Anaxarchus lived with Alexander, 
and flouriſh'd about the 1 roth Olympiad, and 
was a great Enemy to Nicocreon King of Cyprus ; 
inſomuch that Alexander at a Feaſt demanding 
what he thought of the entertainment? he An- 
{wered, All things, great King, are very Mag- 
nificent; only there is wanting the head of 
ſome Satrapa, reflecting upon Nicocreon. After 
the King's death, Nicocreon bearing this en 
in mind, laid hold of Anaxarc bus, (who againſt 
his will was caſt upon the ſhore of Cyprus) and 
cauſed him to be put into a Mortar, and poun- 


* 


ded wich Iron Peſtles: whilſt ke, deſpiſing the 


pain, often repeated this celebrious Speech, 
Vound the caſe of Anaxarchus, Anaxarchus bin- 
ſelf you hurt not. Hereupon the Tyrant com- 


manding them to cut out his Tongue, he bit 8 hw why 


off, and ſpit it in his Face. 


b. 


+ He, from his Apathy and the Tranquility of 


his life, had the attribute of fortunate beſtow'd 
on him. He likewiſe had an excellent faculty 
in reducing others to Moderation; as he reform- 
ed Alexander, who would conceit himſelf a God, 
by pointing to his finger when it bled, and ſay- 
ing, This is Blood, and nat | 
Fe juice that from immortal Gods doth flow. 

Yet Plutarch relates, that Alexander himſelf 
ſaid this to his friends. 

Another time, Anaxarchus drinking to him, 
pointed to the Cup, ſaying, , 

A. mortal band one of the Gods ſhall wound. 

When Alexander came near Babylon, the Chal- 
deans diſſwaded him from entring the City, af- 
firming, that if he did, it would be fatal cohim 
whereupon he paſſed by, and went to Burſia, a 
City on the other ſide of Euphrares, But Anax- 
archus and other Greeks perſwaded him by Phi- 
loſophical reaſons to contemn the predictions of 
the Magi as falſe and uncertain ; whoſe advice 


he following, brought back his Army to Babylon, 
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"CHAP. L 


Hy Country, Paremage, Time, Maſters. 


UT of Elia there ſprung another Sec, | ſcure and mean Quality, for ſuch ( Artigo b Le 
nus relates Pyrrbo himſelf at firſt to have been; 
his Siſter Phaliſta, a Midwife. 


no leſs Emirtent than the former, its 
Author was (4) Pyrrho, an Elian. His Father, 
as Diocles affirms, was named Pliftarchns, of ob- 


Laut.. 


ll 


ar XII. i 


_— 


P RK HH o 


t Lert. 


f Laert. 


1 Leert. 


[ Lacrt. 


p- 


a Laert, 


- Suidzs faith, He was in the time of Philip 
King of Macedon, about the 101 Olympiad : 
But this ſeems rather to have reference to the time 


of his Bicth, than to that wherein he flouriſhed; 


for Anaxarchw (his Maſter) was Contemporary 
with Alexander the Son of Philip, and is, by 
Lzcrtius, ſaid to have flouriſhed in the 1 10th. 
Olympiad ; for which reaſon perhaps it is, that 
Suidas adds, And thence forward. (c) He was 
firſt (as Apollodorus relates) a Painter; Ariſtocles 
ſaich, An ill one; But (4) Antigonus affirms, 
That in the Gymmaſum at Elu, was preſerved a 
very good piece of his doing , repreſenting 
Torch-bearers. | 2 
(e) Aﬀterwards ( ſaith Apollodorus ) he ap- 


plied himſelf co Philoſophy. Arifocles faithyhe 4 


lighted upon ſome Writings of Democritus. Alex- 
ander in his Succeſſions, That he heard Dry/o 
Son of Stilps, whom Suid.zs terms Bryſo, adding, 
He was Diſciple to G!linomachus, a Dialectick, 
Contemporary with Silo. | 


— 


Next he addicted himſelf to ben; 


Diſciple of Metrodorus the Chiang Whoſe Maſter 
was Metrodorus the Abderiitmete. 
(g) Afterwards he heard Anaxarchus,*[ the 
Abderite] whom he followed every where, in- 
ſomuch as he converſed with the Gymnoſophiſts 
in India, and with the Mag. | 


1 1 4 
* 
. : 
* 


* 


CHAP. H 
His Inſtitution of a Sect. 


6 E ſeemeth'( faith (2) Aſcanius the Ab. 
6 derite ) to have found out a noble way 

© Philoſophizing, introducing Incomprehenſion, 
and the way of Suſpenſion. For he aſſerted 
© nothing, neither honeſt nor diſhoneſt, juſt nor 
© unjuſt, and ſo of every thing. That there is 
© nothing indeed ſuch, but that Men do all things 
by Law and Cuſtom ; That in every thing, 


© this is not rather than that. . 

(% This was was called the Zeteticꝶ Philoſophy, 
from its continual enquiry after Truth; Sceprick, 
from its continual Inſpection, and never finding; 
Epbectich, from the Affectbn which follows up- 
on this Inquiſition, Suſpenſion 3; Aporetick, from 


"—Y 


cReading doubting of all dogmatical Opinions; (c) Pyr- 
bi But Theodeſius, in his 


rhenian , from Pyrrbo. ä i 
Sceptick Summary, faith, That the Sceptick Phi- 


loſophy ought not to be called Fyrrbonian: For | 
if the motion of another's Intellect be incom- | 
prehenſible to us, we cannot know how Pyrrbo 


was affected; and, not knowing it, we cannot 
be called Pyrrbonians. Beſides, neither was Pyr- 
rho the that found out Scepticiſm, to aſſert 
no Doctrine. It ſhould rather be called, lle the 
courſe of Pyrrho. Thus Theodoſius. 

On the other ſide, Numenivs, (and he only, 
as Laertius obſerves) affirmed, That Pyrrho dog- 
matizeth; But of this more hereafter, 


——_— 


CHA P.- HI. R 
His Manner of Life. 


of Life; he ſhunned nothing, not took any 


heed, but went ſtraight on upon every thing; 
Chariots, if it ſo hapned, Precipices, Dogs, and 
the like, not turning: out of the way, nor ha- 
ving any regard to Senſe, being ſaved, as Anti- 
gonus faith, by his Friends that followed him. 
But A neſidemus affirms, That though he dif- 


courſed Philoſophically upon Suſpenſion, yet all 


his Actions were not inconſiderate 

(5) He uſed to walk forth ſolitary, ſeldome 
ſhewing himſelf to thoſe of his Family. This 
he did upon hearing a certain Indien reproach 
Anaxarehys for teaching, That no Man but him- 
ſelf was Good, and yet in the mean time he 
frequented the Courts of Princess. 


(e) He was always in the ſame ſtate, inſo- 
much that if any Man in the midſt of his Dif- 
courſe went away, he nevertheleſscontinu'd his 
Diſcourſe till he had ended it. Though in his 
Youth he were fickle, he took many Journies, 
never telling any whither he went, and choſe 
ſuch Company as ke pleaſed. | | 
(4) Anaxarcbus, falling into a Ditch , he 
went on, not offering to help him; which 
when ſome blamed, Anaxarchus himſelf com- 
mended his Indifference and want of Compun- 
ction. 8 2 

(e) Being found talking to himſelf, and de- 
manded, Why he did ſo? Ind, ſaith he, bow 
to be good. | | | 


| ) In Arguments he was lighted by none, 


d Læcrt. 


e Laert. 


f Laert. 


much as he had an extraordinary way of 


ſpeaking to the Queſtion; with which he took 
Nauſiphanes, being a . young Man. He ſaid, 
that his Affection 4 to be Pyrrbonian, his 
Words his own. Epicurus, often admiring the 
Converſation of Pyrrbo, continually queſtion'd 


him concerning himſelf; ſo much was he honor'd 


by his Country, as that they made him chief 


Prieſt, and, for his ſake, made a Decree of 
Immunity for all Philoſophers. ,He had many 
that imitated his Unconcernedneſs , whence 
Timon ſaith of him in his Pyr, and Sill: 


How learnd'ſt thou ( aged Pyrrho ) to untye 
The ſlaviſh bands of empty Sopbiſtry ? 


The Air of Greece thou mind'ſt not, nor to know 


Whence things are made, and into what they go. 
And again in Indalms, 


Pyrtho 1 lovg to be inform'd by Thee, 
How Thou, 4 Man, liv'dft like a Deity? 


Diecles (cited by Laertius ) affirms the Athe- 
nians made him free of their City, for killing 
Cots the Thracianz*But this, as the learned 
Cauſabon hath obſerved, ſeems to be a miſtake, 
occaſion d by the nearneſs of the Names; for 
it was Pytbo, Diſciple to Plato, who flew Corzs, 
as is manifeſt from Plutarch. 33 

(c) Eratoſthenes relates, That he lived piouſly 
with his Siſter, and often carried to Market 
Birds; or, as it hapned, Pigs to ſell, and ma- 
naged his Houſhold- Affairs with the like indif- 


'| ference, inſomuch as he is reported to have 


waſhed a Sow. 

() But as once Pita, his Siſter, was (a- 
crificing, who being diſappinted by a Friend, 
who promiſed to give ber things for the Sacri- 


(Oo (a) hereunto. was his manner 


tice, HH himſelt was conftrain'd to buy them) 
he 


g Laert 


bag 
If 15 men- 
tion'd alſo 
by Laer t. 
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Courage is atteſted by Timon. 


he was very angry, and fell out with her for it; 
whereupon one of his Friends ſaying, That 
© his Actions were not anſwerable to his Diſ- 
e courſe, nor ſuch as his profeſſion of Apathy, 
© or Indifference, required; He anſwer'd, In- 
* difference c not to be hens towards Women. 

(i) On a time, a Dog flying upon him, he 
was troubled at it, [| and got to a Tree} for 
which they who were by, deriding him, and 
cavilling at it, he ſaid; It is hard to put off 
© Man quite, yet we muſt firſt ſtrive as far as 
© poſſible, with action againſt things, and if not 
* ſo with reaſon. - 20 e 

() They ſay, that upon occaſion of ſome 

ound, he underwent corroſive Medicines, 
Inciſion and Cauteriſing. His greatnels of 

Philo the Athenian, who was his Diſciple , 
ſaith, He mentioned Democrits with greateſt re- 
ſpe&, and next him Homer with much admira- 
tion, continually ſaying, 2 1 

Fuſt like the race of Leaves, ij that of R and 
for that he compared Men to Flies, and Birds., 
He uſed alſo to repeat theſe Verſes, 8 4 


But dye, my Friend, why ſhoul#'f ebou thus Lee | 


Patroclus dy'd too, who Thee for t- err. 


And all things whatſoever that declar'd the In; 
conſtancy, Vanity, and Childiſhnefs of Malkkind. 

Poſidonius relates of him, That, being Sea 
in a Storm, his Companions dejected, he, with 
a quiet mind, ſhewed pm a Pig feeding in the 


* 7. * 


Ship, ſaying, A wiſe Man ought to be feed jy 
ſuch Indiſturbance. 


— dt. 


CHAP. 1V. 
His Death, and Diſciples. 


E (a) dyed 90 years old, (b) leaving 
nothing behing him in Writing. 
(e) Of his Diſciples, ſome were very emi- 
nent, of which number were theſe, - 
Eurylocbas, of whom is related this Extrava- 
gance: On a time he was ſo far tranſported 
with Fury, that, ſnatching up the'$pit with the 
Meat upon it, he purſued the Cook into the 
Forum: And at Eli, being weary of thoſe that 
diſputed with him, hethrew off his Cloke, and 
ſwam croſs the River 4/phews. He was a gieat 
Enemy to the Sopbiſts, as Timon ſaith. © 
Philo, | an Athenian | who frequently talked 
to himſelf; whence Timon of him. 


| | of private, talking with himſelf alone, 


Y Not minding Glory, or Contention. 
” 


$a 


Hecatæm of Abdera. 
N, the Poliaſian, who writ the Sill. 
- N a Teian, whom, they ſay, Epi- 
err heard. 
Theſe all were called Pyrrhonians from their 
Maſter; "Aporcticks, and Scepricks, and EpbeFicks, 
| and Zeteticks, from their (as it were) Doctrine. 
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TIMON. 


CHAP. Lk: : 
He Life. 
Pollonides the Nicean; in his Firſt Book of | was named Timarchus, by Country a Phliafen ; 
1 Commentaries upon the Sili, Dedicated to and that Timon, whilſt in his Youth, taught to 
Tiberius Ceſar, ſaith, that the Father of Timon Dance; but * changing his Mind, he 
| PP took 


—— 
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took a Journey to Aeg era, to ſee Stilpo, and ha- 
ving had convetſation a while with him, re- 
turned home and Married. Then he went to 


Fits to fee Pyrrbo, taking his wife along with | 


Inm, who, during the time of his being there 
bare him Sons; the Elder he called Xanthas, 
hom he taught Phyſick, and left him his Suc- 
ceſlor in the courſe of Life he himſelf had led. 

Sot ion in his Tenth Book affirms, he was ve- 
ry eminent. Wanting neceſſary Proviſions, he 
went tothe Helleſpont, and Fropontu, and profeſ- 
ting Philoſophy at Chalcedon, was exceedingly 
honour'd. From thence having now gouen a 


gobd ſtock, he went to Athens, and lived there | 


to his end, except that once he made a ſhort 
jon rney to Thebes, He was known to Antigonws 
the King, and Prolomæm Ph:ladelphas, as he him- 
ſelf atteſts in his Iambicks. 


phical Studies, as appears by his Writ 
He took much delight in Gardens 
tude, as Antigen reports; whereuper 
mus the Peripatetick ſaid , That n Scythi- 
ans ſhoot borh when thcy fly and when they purſue 5 


ſo of Philoſophers, ſome get Diſciples bf runging . 


ter them, others by running from them, as Timon. 
He was of an acute apprehenſionlj and 


quick in deriding ; a great lover of” Writing, 


very skilful in Compoſing Poetical Fables, a 


Drama's. In his Tragedies he had much of | 


Homer, and of Alex:nder. When Servants or 
Dogs diſturb'd him, he gave over, aiming above 
all things at a quiet life. * 

Arat demanding of | 
might procure an uncorrupt Copy of Homer? he 
anſ{wer'd, If you can light upon old Copies, 
not thoſe that have been lately corrected. 

His own Poems were thrown up and down, 
confuſedly, and many times torn ; inſomuch as 
when Zopyrm the Orator read ſomething of his, 
he made it up out of his own Memory; but 
when he came to the midit, there was a great 
gap, which he was ignorant of. 

He was ſo indifferent, that he 
time for Dinner. Fa. 

Seeing Arce/iiaus walking amongſt Flatterers, 
He ſaid, What do you here, where we Freemen 
are ? | 

Of thoſe who judgeby the Senſes, and Mind, 
he continually faid, Atragas and Numinins are 
met, | ; 8 

(b) He often uſed to ſport after this manner; 
To one that admired all chings, Why then, ſaith 
he, doſt thou not admire, that we, being but three, 
have four Eyes; for he, and Dioſcorides his Diſ- 
ciple, had each of them but one Eye, [(e) 
whence he uſed to call himſelf Cyclops | the 
other to whom he ſpoke had two. And on a 
time, being demanded by Arceſilaus, Why he 


came from Thebes to Athens, he faid , That J 


nig hi laug b to ſee you fly, But though in his Sidi 
he abuſed Arceſilaus, yet in his Treatiſe entitu- 
led, Toe /uneral Banquet of Arceſilaus 3 he com- 
mends him. 


— 


CHAP. II. 
Us Death and Ilitings. 


E Died almoſt 90 years of age, as Antigo- 
nem, and Sotion in his 11th Book affirm. 

{ here was another Timon, the Mau-bater; of 
whom, ſee Lucian and Suidas. 

He writ Poems, and Verſes, and Tragedies, and 
Satyrs, Comical Drama's 30. and Tragical Go. an 
Silt and Cinædi. There were alſo ſeveral Wri. 
tings of his in Proſe, amounting to 20000 Pa- 


him by what means he l 


* 


ec 


obſerved no 


ragraphs. 

Ot his $:/: there are Three Books, in which, 
as a Sceptick, he reproached and derided al! 
the Dogmatiſts: The Firſt written in his own 
Perſon, in a continued way. The Second and 
Third by way of Dialogue. Hequeſtioned X. 
nophanes the Colophoncan about every thing, who 
anſwers to all. In the Second, He Treats of 


{| the more Ancient; In the Third, of the Late: 


Philoſophers, whence ſome entitle it the Epi- 
logue, The Fir Book contains the ſame things, 
only delivered in another way, the Poem ha- 
ving but One Perſon. It begins thus; 


| 7 Now buſi: Sopkiſt: all, come follow me. 


- CHAP. III. 
Succeſſion of the School, 


| „f as Diſciples of Timon, are men- 
2 tioned by Laertim, Nunthis his Son, and 
Dioſ corides; and, by Suidas, Pyrrbo a Phliaſian, 
Son of Timarchus; yet (a) Monodotas afficms, 
That Timon had no Succeſſor, but that the 
Inſtitution was intermitted, until Prolomy 2 
| © Cyrenzen renew'ditz whoſe Auditors (accord- 
sing to Hippobotus and Sotion ) were Dioſcorides 
a Cyprian, Niolic5us a Rhodian, Enuphranor a Se- 
'* /ucian, and Praylus of Troas, who was of ſo 
.* ſetled a conſtancy, that being accuſed of 
** Treaſon, he choſe rather to undergo the pu- 
* niſhment unjuſtly, than to plead to his Coun- 
trymen. | 
Eubulus an Alexandrian, heard Euthranor; 
* him, Prolomy; him, Sarpedon and Heraclides, 
* Diſciple to Heraclides was e/Ene/idemus a Gnoſ- 
** fian, | who flouriſhed, as Ariſtocles ſaith , at 
Alexandria] he wrote eight Books of Pyrrbonian 
* Diſcourſes. Him, Zeuxippus of Polis heard; 
Him, Zeux , firnamed Forint; him, An- 
e tiochus, a Laodicean of Lycus; him, Menc- 
ce dotus of Nicomedia, an Empirical Phyſician, and 


1:41 


% Herodotus of Tarſis, Son of Arieus; to Herodotrs, 
Sextus Empiricus, whoſe Ten Books of Sceptich Phi- 
loſophy are extant, and other excellent Treaties. 
[ This Sextus may probably be eſteemed that 
Sextus Cheronenſis, Nephew of Plutarch, whom 
Marcus Aurelius the Emperor fo honoured, that 
he admitted him to ſit in Judicature with him 
<« Difciple to Sextus was Saturninus a Cyt henæan, 


* who was alſo Sirnamed Empiricrs, Hitherto 
Laertius. 


Having 


ce Theodas of Laodicea, Diſciple to Menodetrs was 
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: ; | Aving ſpoken of the Author of the Sctp- | 


SCEPT 


- tick Philoſophy; and its Succeſſion, our 
* Method leads us to fer forth the Doctrine it. 
* ſelf 5 which being already excellently. handled 
, by Sextus Empiricus, T think it would be more 
© for the Reader's advantage, to have it deli- 
*vered in his Words than in my own. The 
* Treatiſe, I confeſs, may ſeem long; and in- 
© deed I had ſome Thoughts of abridging it: 
© But when I conſidered; how difficult it were 
ſo to prune it, as to pleaſe all Perſons, and 
© that itſelf was intended but as a Summary 
© and that if it had been my caſe to have recei- 
©ved it from ſome other hand, I ſhould rather 


© have deſired to have it entire, of what length | 


_ 4 a _ Y ah 


ITY | ” 2 


ſoever; thin mangled even by a skilful Arriſt : 
© I hope ſhall be excuſed; if 1 fo deal wich the 
Reader, as I ſhould deſire to have been dealt 
* withal my ſelf. Neither can 1 ſuppoſe it will 
* be unpleaſant to thoſe, who have been conver- 
* ſant in the more ſevere and knotty Diſquiſiti- 
* ons of the Schools; for the Author is Learned 
*and Acute, even beyond the Subject he han- 
* dles, and hath many paſſages of the Antients, 
* which are not eiſe where to be had. Butif any 
* who have accuſtomed themſelves only to light- 
*er Studies, ſhall think it tedious, it is no great 


pains to turn over fome Leaves, and ſee if 


they can find ſomething elſe more'accepta- 
* ble. In 


- 
2a Ao * 
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A Summary of SC EPT 101 SM. 


THE FIRST BOOK. 
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Sexti Empirici, Pyrrboneæ Hypotypoſes. ' 
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CHAP. I. 
The Thrce Differences of Philoſophers in General. 


J is likely, that they who ſeek, muſt either 
find, or deny that they bave or can find, or 
perſevere in the enquiry, Hence (it maybe) 

ſome of thoſe who profeſs Philoſophy, declare, 
they have found the truth ; others hold it im- 
poflible to be found ; others ſtill enquire. They 
who ſuppoſe they have found it, are called Deg- 
matiſts; ſuch are the Peripatetickt, the Epicure- 
ans, the Stoicks, and others; they who think it 
incomprehenſible, are Clitomachus,Carneades, and 
other Academicks; they who ſtil] enquire, are 
the Scepticks. So as there ſeemeth to be three 
kinds of Philoſophy , Dogmatick , Academick , 
Sceptic. The two firſt we leave to others, in- 
tending a ſummary of the Sceprick : profeſſing 

* before-hand, that we are not ſure any thing we 
ſay is abſolutely ſo; as we affirm ; but we ſhall 
plainly diſcourſe on every thing, as it appear- 
eth to us for the preſent. 


07 
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CHAP. II. 
The Parts of Scepticiſm. 


F Sceptick Philoſophy there are two parts, 
General. and Special; The general is that, 
wherein we explain the Character of Scepriciſm, 


declaring (1) the Signification of it; (2) the. 


Principles; (3) the Reaſons; (4) the Criterie, 
(or Inſtrument of Judication;) (5) the End; 

() the Common: places of Suſpenſion; (7) how 
the Sceptical Phraſes are to be underſtood ; (8) 
the biflcreace of Scepticiſm from thoſe Philoſo- 
phies that ate molt like it. 


The Special is that, wherein we contradict 
every part of that which is called Philoſophy. 
But firſt of the General. | 18 


* 


— 


CHAP. III. 
The Names of Scepticiſm. | 


HE Sceptick Inſtitution is called alſo Zete- 
tick, ( me gt from the A& of Enqui- 
ring; Epbectick, ( Suſpenſive) from the Affecti- 
on rais'd by enquiry after things; Aporetick ( Du- 
bitative) either (as ſome ſay) from doubting of, 
and ſeeking after all things, or from being in 
doubt whether to aſſent or deny; Pyrrbonian, 
in as much as Pyrrbo delivered it to us more ſub- 
ſtantially and clearly than thoſe before him. 


CHAP. IV. 
What Scepticiſm . 


Cepticiſm is a faculty oppoſing Phænomena's 

( Appearances _) and Intelligibles, all manner 

of ways 3 whereby we proceed through the MÆMquiva- 

lence of comrary Things and Speeches, firſt to Su- 
penſion, then to Indiſturbance. 

We call it a Faculty, from the power there- 
of; by Phznomena's we underſtand Senſibles, 
which we oppoſe to Intelligibles. Theſe words, 
all manner of ways, may be referred to Faculty, 


; 


taking the word Faculty, (or Power) ſimply. a Ka? 
(a) It may likewiſe be applied to the oppoſition a.. 
berwixt Phenomena's and Intelligibles, fince we , &. 
oppole them ſeveral ways, Phenomena's to Pha- NMI. S. » 

nomena s, or Intelligibles to Intelligibles, or 297, read 
| Ppp 2 One md, 
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One to the Other. Wherefore, to include all 
Oppoſuions, we fſayy-oll manner of ways. Or, 
all manner of ways of Phevomena's and Intel- 
ligibles, not enquiring how |. Phenomena's ſeem, 
or how Intelligibles are underſtood, but raking 
them ſimply. By wr Speeches, we. mean 
not only Affirmation and Negation, hut ſim- 
ply thoſe which arg repugnant. Aqui valence 
we call an equality as to Belief or Unbelief; 
ſo as neither of the repugnant Speeches is pre- 
ferred at more credible than the other. Suſpen- 
ſion is à ſettlement of the Intellet, whereby we 
neither affirm nor deny any thing. Inde urbance 
is a compoſure and tranquility of Mind: how 
Indiſturhance is induced by Suſpenſion, we ſhall 
diſcourſe when we come to ſpeak of the End, 
A ?yrrhonian Philoſopher is wholly addicted 
to the Sceptick Inſtitution; for he is ſuch an 
one as participates of this Faculty, - - 


6——— ñ — 2 — 
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CHAP. V. 8 © - cording” \o the Rites, Laws, and inſtitutes of 
; Ic dur Country, and our own Affections. 


„ 


Tbe Principles of Scepticiſm. | 


7 Me final Cauſe (F»d or Aim) of Scepticiſin 

we hold to be, Hope of Indiſtarbance : 
for Man's Mind being troubled at the unſetled- 
neſs in things, and doubting what to aſſent unto, 
enquireth what is true and what falſe, that by 
determination thereof it may be quiet. But the 
chief ground of Scepticiſm, is, that to ever) Rea- 
ſon there is an oppoſite Reaſon equivalent, which 
makes us forbear.co dogmatize. 


"—— HAP. VI 


Whether the Sceptick dogmatizeth, and hath a Sect, 
and treats of Phyſck, © 


| E fay, The Seceptick doth not dogpmatize : 
not underſtanding Dogma as ſome do 
in the general acceptation, an aſſent to any thing 
(for the Sceprick aſſenteth to thoſe Affections 
for Impreſſions] which are neceſſarily induced 
by Phantaſie, as (being hot or cold) he will 
not ſay, I think I am not heated or cool d; but we 
fay, he doth not dogmatize in their ſenſe who 
take Dogma, for an Aſſent to any of thoſe non-ma- 
nifeſt things which are enquired into by Sciences. For 
a Pyrrhoman Philoſopher aſſents to nothing that 
is not manifeſt; neither doth he dogmatize 
when he pronounceth the Sceprick Phraſes con- 
cerning things not manifeſt, as, Nothing rather, 
or, 1 aſſert nothing, or any of the reſt, of which 
hereafter. For he who dogmatizeth, aſſerteth 
the thing, which he is ſaid to dogmatize, to be 
ſuch; but a Sceprick uſeth theſe expreſſions not 
as politive, for he conceiveth that this Propoſi- 
tion, All things are falſe, ( amongſt the reſt ) 
declareth it ſelf. alſo to be falſe; in like manner 
this, Notbing # true; lo this, Nothing rather, 
amongfſt others) implies itſelf is nothing rather 
to be credited; fo as (together with the reſt ) 
ic circumſcribeth it ſelf. The fame we hold 
concerning the reſt of the Sceprick Phraſes; Now 
if he who dogmatizeth, aſſerteth that which 
he dogmatizeth to be ſuch; but the Sceprick 
delivers his expreſſions in ſuch manner as they 


a. 


grounded on a firm 


n 


may be circumſcribed by themſelves, he cannot 
be ſaid- to an Moreover, in theſe Ex- 
preſſions he ſpeaketh that which appearetli fo 
to him, and declareth how he is affected, wit): 
out engaging his Opinion, or Judgment) but af. 
certaining nothing concerning external objects. 
| Tho ſame courſe we obſerve, being demand- 
ed N bet ber the Sceptick bath a Sect; If a Man 
underſtand Sec, to be an inclination to many 
Dogma's or Tenents, which have a mutual 
conſequence, and likewiſe Phznomene's , and 
take Dogma to be an aſſent to ſomething not 
manifeſt; we ſay he hath not a Seck. But ta- 
king Sed to be an Inſtitution , which accor- 
ding to the Phenomenon, adhereth to ſome kind 
of Reaſon, that Reaſon ſhewing how to live 
rightly ( meaning rightly, not only according 
to Virtue , but more ſimply, and tending to 


- Suſpenſion: of Aﬀent ) we ſay, he hath a Sed; 


for wefollow ſome certain reaſon according to 
the Phenomenon, which ſheweth how to live ac- 


The like we ſay to thoſe whoenquire,//herher 
the Sceptick treats e as to Aſſention 
lief of any Pbyſical dogm, 
we have nothing to do with Phyſick : But, as 
to equal oppoſition of all Speeches, even in 
Phyſick, we obtain Indiſturbance, and thus alſo 
we deliver the Logick and Etbick parts of that 
which is called Philoſophy. 


— 
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CHAP. VII. 


M bet ber the Scepticks take away Phœnomena⸗s. 


Hey whoſay, the Scepticks take away Phano- 
mena's, ſeem not to underſtand what we 
have ſaid: For we ſubvert not thoſe Patheticks 
in Phantaſy , which force us againſt our Wills 
to an Aſſent, (as we ſaid before) Such are Pha- 
nomena s; For, when we enquire whether the 
Subject be ſuch as it appeats, we grant that it 
appears; but we enquire (not of the Phænome- 
non, but) of that which is ſaid concerning the 
Phenomenon, For inſtance, Honey ſeemeth to 
us to be Sweet; this we grant, for we find it 
ſuch to our Senſe ; but whether Sweet come 
within the reach of Reaſon, we doubt : this is 
not the Phenomenon, but that which is ſaid con- 
cerning the Phænomenon. Moreover, when we. 
raiſe queſtions concerning the Phenomenon, we 
endeavour not to ſubvert the Phenomena's (theſe 
we preſuppoſe) but only to diſcover the Teme- 
rity of the Dogmatiſts. For if reaſon be ſofal-_ 
lacious, that it almoſt takes away Phænomena 
from our Eyes, how can we but miſtruſt ic in 


things not manifeſt , .rather then precipitately 
follow it? | 


—_— 


* — 
—— 


CHAP. VIL 
The Criterie of Scepticiſin. 


F we acquiſce in Phænomena s, is mani- 
feſt from what we ſay concerning the Cri- 
terie of the Sceptic Inſtitution. Criterie is un- 
derſtood two ways; One x, that whereby we be- 


lieve a Thing so be, or not be, (of this here- 


after, 


* 
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day, 


after, when we come to refel the opinions of | 


others concerning it;) the other is of Action, 
whereby we judge in the courle of Life what 
things are to be done, what not; this laſt is that 
of which we now ſpeak. We ſay the Criterie 
of Scepticiſm is the Phenomenon; fo call we Phan- 
taſie in power; for when it proceeds to Periwa- 
fon and coactive Paſſion, it is not queſtionable. 
As to the appearance, whether the ſubje& be 
ſuch or ſuch, perhaps none doubteth; but whe- 
ther ir be ſuch as it appeareth, is queſtioned. 
Thus acquieſcing in Phænomena s, we live (with- 
out engaging Opinions or Judgments ) accord- 
ing to-the ordinary courſe of life, in regard we 
cannot be free from acting ¶ as we may from 
afſenting. ] 

This courſe of Life ſeems to be four- fold; 
converſant partly in natural Inſtruction, partly in 
the Impulſion of Paſſions, partly in giving Laws and 
Cuſt on,, partly in teaching Arts. In Natural In- 


ſtruct ion, by which we are naturally endued with 


Senſe, and Intellect; in Impulſim of Paſſions, as 
Hunger leads us to meat, Thirſt to drink; in gi- 
wing Laws and Cuſtoms, by which we learn that 
tolive Vertuouſly is Good, to live Viciouſly, ill; 
in reaching Arts, by which we are not idle in 
thoſe Arts which we receive. All this we ſay, 


without engaging our Opinion (or judgment.) 


rn 


Scepticks hoped to obtain Indiſturbance by judg- 
ing of the Unſetledneſs in Pbænomenas and In- 
telligibles ; which not being able to do , they 
ſuſpended, and whil'ſt they were in Suſpence, 
as it were accidentally, Indiſturbance overtook 
them, as a Shadow follows the Body. . | 

Yet we conceive not the Sceprick to be abſo- 
lutely free from trouble; we grant, he is trou- 
bled by external Impulſions, he ſuffers Cold, 
Thirſt, and the like. But in theſe, the ordinary 
fort of men are doubly Aﬀected, firſt with the 
Paſſions themſelves; and again, no leſs that 
theſe things are naturally ill, whereas the Scep- 
tick, taking away the opinion that they are na- 
turally ill, undergoes fm more moderately. 
Hence we ſay, that the Sceprick*s end is, in Opi- 
nionatives, Indiſturbance; in Impulſives, Mo- 
deration; to which ſome eminent Scepricks 
add Su penſion in diſquiſiti ves. 


„ — 4 


CHAP. X. 
The general Ways (er Places ) of Scepticiſm. 
1 Diſturbance following Suſpenſion, it is re- 
pe 


quiſite that we declare how we attain Suſ- 
nſion. 

It ariſeth, (to ſpeak generally) from the oppo- 

ſition of things; we oppoſe either Plænomena⸗ 


CHAP. IX. to Phænomena s, or Intelligibles to Intelligibles, or 
the former to the latter. Plænome una to Phæno- 
The end of Scepticiſm. mena's, as when we ſay, the ſame Tower ſeemeth 


T follows that we treat of the End of Scepti- 


ciſm. The End is, That for which all things ] 


are acted or contemplated, but it ſelf i not for any 
other ; or. te laſt of things appetible. We ſay that 
the End of the Sceptioł is amegtia, Indiſturbance, 
in whatſoever belongs to Opinion, and weon- 


Otis Moderation, in whatſoever belongs to Com- 


pulſion. For beginning toſtudy Philoſophy, that 
he may deſcern and comprehend which Phanta- 
fies are True, which falſe, and by that means 
not to be diſquieted, he lights upon an equiva- 
lent Contrariety, of which not being able to 
judge, he ſuſpends ; and whilſt he is acciden- 
rally in this Suſpence, there follows it an Indi- 
{turbance as to things Opinionative: For he who 
is of Opinion there is ſomething Good or Bad 
in its own nature, is continually diſturbed ; when 
thoſe things which ſeem co him good, are not 


2 preſent, he imagineth himſelf (4) cormented 
TUNAG = 


with things Ill in their own nature, and purſueth 
thathe conceives to be Good ; which having ob- 
tained, he falleth into more Troubles. For being 
unreaſonably and immoderately tranſported,and 
fearing a change, he uſeth all endeavour that he 
may not loſe thoſe things which he conceives 
Good. Whereas he who defines nothing con- 
cerning Things naturally Good or Bad, neither 
flyech nor purſueth any thing eagerly, ſo that 
he remains undiſturbed. | 

Thus ir happens to the Sceptick, as to Apelles 


afar off, round, near, ſquare: Intelligibles to In- 
relligibles, as when to him, who from the order 
of the Celeſtial Bodies, argues, there is a Pro- 
vidence, we oppoſe, that Good Men are often 
Unfortunate z Bad Men, Fortunate, and thence 
infer, there is no Providence: Intelligibles to Phe- 
nomena's, as Anaxaguras, to Snow is white, oppo- 
ſed that Water is Snow concrete; but Water is 
black, therefore Snow is black. 

Again, we ſometimes oppoſe things Preſent to 
the Preſent, as thoſe we laſt inſtanced; ſometimes 
the Preſent tothe Paſt, or the Future, as when an 
Argumentis propoſed, which weare not able to 
relive, we ſay; As before the Author of the 
* Sect, to which you addict your ſelf, was born, 
* the reaſon thereof did not ſeem ſound, and yet 
© the thing was the ſame in nature; ſo it is like- 
ly, that a Reaſon (or Argument) contrary to 
* this which you have alledged, may be ſubſi- 
* ſtent in Nature, and not yet appear to us; 
'© wherefore we ought not to aſſent to any Ar- 
* gument, how convincing ſoever it ſeems. 

To ſhew theſe oppoſitions more exactly, I 
will lay down the common places by which Suſ- 
penſion is collected, not aſſerting any thing of 
their Number or Power; for it is poſſible, they 


may be of no force, or more in Number than 


we reckon. 


hs 
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the Painter, who having drawn a Horſe, and | | 
trying to Paint his Fome, it ſucceeded fo ill, The ten Common places of Suſpenſion. 4 Rerding 
that in Deſpair he threw the Spunge, wherewith | perbeps 
he uſed to blot out Colours, at the Picture; He ancient Scepricks. have delivered ten 3 1 
which lighting upon the place, made an exact Moods, whence Suſpenſion ſeems to be 2 1. 
repreſentation of Fome. In like manner, the | collected, which they call alſo Reaſon: ne (5) * N 
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Places, They are theſe; the Firſt, from the v#- 
riety of h Creatures ;' the Second, from the 
difference of Men; the Third, from the,difference 
of the Organs of ſenſe; the Fourth, from Circum- 
tances; the Fifth, from ,Poſitions, and Diſtances,. 
and Places; the Sixth, from"Commiſſions z the Se- 
venth, from the quantitie and conſtitutions of Sub- 
ject:; the Eighth, from Nelationt; the Ninth, 
from rare Atcidents: the Tenth, from Inſtitutions, 
Cuſtomi, Laus, Fabulom Perſwaſims , and Dog- 


matical Opinions. © e 


This is the Order which we lay down; but 


there are three moods which comprebend the 


reſt; Firſt; from the thing judging 3 Secondly, 
from the thing judged ; Thirdly from borh, Un- 
der tharof the thing judging, are comprehended 
the firſt four, the thing judging is either an Ani- 
mal, or a Man, or Senſe, or in ſome circumſtance; 
under the thing judged, the Seventh, and the 
Tenth; under that which conſiſts of both, the 
Fifth, the Sixth, the Eigbib, and the Ninth. Again, 
theſe three are comprehended in the Mood of 
Relations; ſo as the moſt general is, that of Re- 
lations ; the Special, che other three, under which 
are comprehended the ten. Thus much we 
probably hold as to their Number; now as con- 
cerning their Power. 


- 4 8 — 


CH AP. XII. 
The firſt Common-plage. 


He firſt Common-place we hold to be that 
whereby, througb the difference of living Crea- 


tures, Phantaſtes not the ſame are derived from 


them. This we collect both from the difference 
of their Generations, and from the difference of 
the Conſtitutions of their Bodies. Of their Genera- 


tions, becauſe of living Creatures, ſome have their | 


Being witbont Coition; others by Coition. Of thoſe 
which are produced withont Coition, ſome come of 
Fire, as the Crickets in Chimneys; ſome of Cor- 
rupted Water , as Gnats; ſome of ſour Wine, as 
Snipes; ſome of Earth, whereof fome of Slime, 
as Frogs; ſome of Dirt, as Worms; ſome of Aſbes, 
as Beetles ; ſome of Plants, as Carerpillers; ſome 
of Fruits, as Maggots ; ſome of putriß) d Animall, 
as of Bulls, Bees; and of Hirſe, Waſps. n 

Of thoſe which are produced by Coition, fome 
are begotten by creatures of the ſame Species, 
ſuch are the greateſt part; others by Creatures 
of different Species, as Mules. Again, of living 


Creatures, ſome are brought forth alive, as Man; 


others come from Eggs, as Birds ; ſome from 


a lump of Fleſh, as Bears: Ir is therefore proba- | 


ble, that the Diſſimilitudes and Differences of 


theſe Generations effect great Antipathies, re- 
ceiving thereby contrary Tempegament, Dif- 
cordance, and Repugnance. a 
Moreover the 3 F ſeveral parts of the 
Body (eſpecially of choſe which Nature made 
for Judgment and Senſe) may cauſe a great re- 
pugnance of Phantaſies, according to the diver- 
lity of living Creatures. Thoſe things which to 
us ſeem White, they who have the 7:low Faun- 
dice affirm to be Lellow, and they who have a 
Hyphoſpbagme in their Eyes, Red. As therefore, 
of living Creatures, ſome have Eyes Blood-red, 
others Whitiſh, others of other Colours, it is 


7 


likely they perceive Calours after different man- 
ners. Even to us, if we gaze a while upon the 
Sun, and immediately \ — look upon a Book, 
the Letters will ſeem of Gold, and as if they 


moved round, | 


Foraſmuch alſo, as ſome living Creatures have 
naturally a certain Brightneſs in their Eyes, and 
emir from them a quick rare light, ſo as they 
can fee in the Night, we think it probable, that 
External Objects incur not into bei Senſe, like 


| what they ſeem to ours. 


Again, Juglers, by anointing Candles with a 
Liguor made of the ruſt of Braſs, or with the 
Blood of the Fiſh Sepia, cauſe the Standers-by to 
ſeem either of the Colour of Braſs, or Black, by that 
little inſpertion of Unguent; Much more (a) 
likely is it, that the humours, mixed in the Eyes 
of living Creatures, being different, they have 
different Phantaſies, from the ſame Object. 

Again, if we pinch the Eye, the Forms and 
Figures of viſible things ſeem long and narrow : 
It is therefore likely, that all living Creatures 
which have Eye-balls,oblique and narrow ( as 
Goats, Cats, and the like) have a peculiar phan- 
taſie of Objects, different from thoſe which 
have round Balls. | 

Looking: glaſſes, according to their ſeveral 
Forms, ſometimes repreſent the Object eſs, as 
when they are concave; ſometimes obloyg and 
narrow, as the convex ; ſome there are that re- 


| preſent the head of the beholder downward, ard 


his feet upward. As therefore of the Organs of 
Sight, ſome are extuberant, ſome hollow, ſome 
plain; it is likely the Phantaſtes are different, 
and that Dogs, Fiſhes, Lions, Men, Lobſters, 
behold not things as great, or inthe ſame Form, 
as they are in themſelves ; but according to the 
various Impreſſions which the ' ſight reth 
from the Object. 

It is the ſame in other ſenſes; for how can 
we ſay, That Creatures covered with Shells, 
with Fleſh, with Prickles, with Feathers, with 
Scales, are alike affected as to the Touch? Or, 
that they which have the hole of their Ear nac- 
row, and they which have it wide; thoſe which 
have Ears full of hair, and thoſe which have 


| ſmooth Ears, receive ſound alike ? Seeing that 


we our ſelves, (b) preſſing the Ear, hear it di- 
ferent from that which it ſeems otherwiſe. 


Moreover, the Smelling may differ according be 


to the difference of living Creatures; for, ſince 
we our ſelves are affected one way, when we 


have caught Cold, and are oppreſs'd with Flegm; | 


another way, when the Parts of, and near the 
Head, abound with Blood, (diſliking thoſe Scents 
which to others ſeem ſweet, ahd thinking our 
ſelves, as it were, hurt by them : ) And ſince 
of living Creatures, ſome are naturally fleg- 
matick, others ſanguine; ſome cholerick, others 
melancholick, it is poſſible, that from thence, 
Scents ſeem different to chem. | 

The like, as to the Tafe; ſome have a Tongue 
rough and dry, others very moiſt, (even we 


our ſelves having out Tongues drier than or- 


dinary in Feavers, think, that ſuch things as 


| are given us taſte earthy , unſavoury, or bitter.) 


This we ſuffer, through the different prevalence 
of Savours in us. Since therefore in living 
Creatures, the organs of Taſte are differenc, 
and abound with different Humors; oye 

they 


CV. 
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they may in Taſte receive different Phantaſies 
from the ſame Objects. : 2 

For, as Meat digeſted turns here into Veins, 
there into Arteries; here into Bone, there into 
Sinewes, and ſo of the reſt ; manifeſting a dif- 
ferent power, according tothe difference of the 
parts which receive it. And as Water, one and 
the fame ſpecifically, being infuſed into Trees, 
here turns into Leaves, there into Boughs; here 
into Fruit, Figs, Pomgranats, and the reſt. And 
as one and the ſame blaſt of a Muſitian in a Pipe, 
here is Flat, there Sharp : and the touch of the 
hand upon the Lute, makes ſometimes a high, 
ſometimes a low ſound: fo is it likely, that ex- 
ternal Objects are differently apprehended, ac- 
cording to the different conſtitutions of the li- 
ving Creatures, to which the phantaſies occur. 

This we learn more evidently from the Ap- 
petite, and Averſion of living Creatures. Un- 
guents ſeem ſweet to Men, but to Beetles and 
Bees are intolerable : Oyl is wholeſome to Men, 
but kills Waſps, and Bees, if ſprinkled upon 
them : Sea-water, to Men, is unpleaſant of 
taſte and unwholeſome ; to Fiſhes ſweet and 
potable. Swine delight more to wallow in 
filthy Mire, than in pure Water. 

Moreover, of living Creatures, ſome eat 
Herbs, ſome Boughs, ſome Sperm, ſome Fleſh, 
ſome Milk, ſome love putrified Meat, ſome freſh; 
ſome raw, ſome roſted. Generally, what is 
pleaſant to ſome, is to others unpleaſant, diſtaſt- 
ful, and poyſonous; as Hemlock fattens Quails, 
Henbane Swine ; Swine delight alſo to cat Sa- 
lamanders, as Stags do Serpents, and Swallows 
Cantharides: Piſmires and Snipes are unplea- 
fant and unwholefome for Men to take down ; 
but the Bear, if he fall fick, recovers his ſtrength 
by feeding on them. The Viper, if ic couch a 
Bough of a Beach Tree, is taken with a Gid- 
dineſs; ſo the Bat, if it touch the Leaf of a 


— 


Plain tree; the Elephant flies from the Ram; the 


Lion from the Cock; Whales, from the crack- 
ling of bruiſed. Beans; the Tiger from the ſound 
of a Drum. We might inſtance many more, 
but not inſiſt too long hei eupon; if the ſame 
things are to ſome pleaſant, to others diſtaſtful; 
but pleaſant and diſtaſt ful, conſiſt in Phantaſies; 
then different Phantaſies are arrived to ſeveral 
living Creatures, from the ſame Object. Now 
if the ſame things ſeem different to ſeveral Crea- 
tures, what the Object appears to as, we can ſay, 
but as to what it is in its e Nature, we will 


ſuſpend; for we are not competent Judges be- 


twixt our own and other Creatures Phantaſies, 
our ſelves being parties in the difference, and 
conſequently requiring a Judge, rather than be. 
ing in a capacity of judginp. | 
Again, neither without Demonſtration can 
we prefer our own Phantaſies before thoſe of 
Irrational Creatures, nor with Demonſtration ; 
for, to prove, that there is no Demonſtration, 
perhaps the Argument or Demonſtration will 
either be apparent to us, or not apparent; if 
not apparent, we ſhall not entertain it with be- 
lief; but if apparent, ſeeing the queſtion is con- 
cerning ( Phnzomena's) things appatent to living 
Creatures, and the Demonſtration ſeems appa- 
rent to us, who are in the number of livin 
Creatures, the Demonſtration it ſelf will be que- 


— by 2 * 0 "8: ” # 7 N wards 
ſtioned, (forafmuch as it is apparent) whether ii makes choice of the third by ſeveral (a) Indemon- : 


1 


| inſiſt only upon one Creature, the Dog, than 


be true. But it is abſurd, to endeavour to prove 
a thing in Queſtion, by a thing which is like- 
wiſe in Queſtion, for ſd the ſame thing ſhall be 
Credible and Incredible; Credible as uſed in 
Demonſtration ; Incredible, as requiring to be 
demonſtrated. We ſhall not therefore find a De- 
monſtration, whereby to prefer our own.Phan- 
taſies before thoſe of other living Creatures, cal- 
led Irrational. Now if Phantaſies be different, 
according to the variety of living Creatures, and 
it be ĩmpoſſible to judge of them, it is neceſſary 
we ſuſpend as to the external Objects. | 


lm 


CHAP. XIII. 
bet her the Creatures, commonly termed Irra- 

| tional, have Reaſon. 
W will Cover and above) compare the 
Creatures termed Irrational, with Men, 
as to their Phantaſie, that we may, after the 
more ferioys Reaſons, ſport with the ſelf. concei- 
ted Opinion of the Degmatiſts, Moſt of our 
party confer Irrationa} Creatures in general, 


ſimply with Men; but becauſe the Degmatiſs ca- 
vil hereat, we the better to deride them, will 


which none ſeemeth more contemptible. By this 
means we ſhall know, that the Creatures of 
which we now diſcourſe , are nothing inferior 
to us, as to credit of Phænomena . 

Now that this Creature excelleth us in Senſe, 
is acknowledged by the Degmatiſts; it is of a 
much quicker Scent, whereby it purſueth beaſts 
unſeen ; it diſcovers them ſooner by the Eye 
than we, andis likewiſe more acute of Hearing.” 
Come we therefore to diſcourſe, which is 
twofold, Internal and Enunciative. Let us firſt 
examine the Internal; This, according to ( our 
greateſt Adverſaries amongſt the Dogmatiſts) 
the Stoicks, ſeemeth to be converſant in theſe 
things; in Election of things convenient, and 
Evitation of their Contraries; in knowledge of 
the Arts conducing hereto ; in comprehenſion 
of the Vertues belonging to their nature concern- 
ing Paſſions. Now the Dog, in whom we in- 
ſtance , chuſeth things convenient, and flieth 
the hurtful ; he purſueth his Focd, and runneth 
away from the Whip; he hath likewiſe the Art 
of acquiring things proper for him. Neither is 
he deſtitute of Vertue; Juſtice being diſtributive 
to every one according to their merit; the Dog, 
who fawneth upon his Friends and Benefactors, 
and revengeth himſelf upon his Enemies, by 
whom he is injur'd, is not void of Juſtice. And 
if he hath this Virtue, all the Virtues being link- 
ed together, he hath all the reſt, which the wiſeſt 
allow not the ordinary ſort of men. We ſee he 
is Valiant, in revenging Wrong; Prudent by 
the teſtimony of Homer, who makes Ulyſſes, not 
diſcovered by any of his Friends, owned by Argus 
the Dog; not deceived, either by the alteration 
in the Body of the Man, ſwerving from his own 
comprehenſive Phantaſie, (which is manifeſt) he 
hath in a degree above Man. But, according to 
Cbrn ſin ps, (who oppugns irrational Creatures , What 
with mott eagerneſs ) he partakes of their ſo much Indemon- 
cryed up Dialectick; for he faith, When the frablerere, 
Dog cometh into a way divided into three, he ſee after- 
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ſtrables; for having ſcented the two ways by 
which the Beaſt did nor paſs, he runs ſtrait upon 
the third, without ſcenting it ; which is as much 
(faith the old Philoſopher) as to diſcourſe thus ; 
The Beaſt paſſed either this way, or this way, or thu 
way; but neither ths way, nor this way, therefore 
this way. © h 
Moreover, he apprehends and cures his own 
Sickneſs : If a Splinter get into his Foot, he pre- 
ſently ſtrives to get it out, by rubbing his Foot 


againſt the Ground, and with his Teeth. If he 


The Cy» 


nick, 


c Pythag. 


be Wounded, ( Wounds that are kept clean be- 
ing eaſily cur d, the putrid not eaſily) he con- 
tinually licks the Hurt. He likewiſe ſtrictly ob- 


Foot conſiſting in reſt ; he, if hurt in that part, 
holds it up; and ſtirs ic as little as' he can. If he 
be troubled with ill Humors, he eats Graſs ; by 
which means, vomiting up that which diſagreed 
with him, he is cured. Now if this Creature can 
chuſe what is convenient for him, and fly what 
is inconvenient ; if he hath the art of acquiring 
things proper to him, and can apprehend and 
cure his own Sickneſs, and is not void of Virtue, 
in all which conſiſts the perfection of intrinſecal 
Diſcourſe, the Dog muſt be Perfect, as to that. 
For which Reaſon as I conceive* (b) ſome Philo- 
ſophers choſe to be called by name of that Crea- 
ture. 

As to Enunciative diſcourſe, it is not neceſſary 
to examine it; for there are (c) ſome Dogwatiſts 
who condemn it, as contrary to Virtue ;z whence 
they kept filence all the time of their Inſtitution. 
Beſides, though we ſhould ſuppoſe a Man to be 
Dumb, yet none will ſay , he is void of Diſcourſe, 
(irrational; ) and on the other fide, we ſee many 


living Creatures which have the ſpeech of Man, 


as Pyes, and the like. To omit which, though 
we underſtand not the Voices of Creatures (ter- 
med) Irrational, it is nevertheleſs likely they diſ- 
courſe among themſelves. We underſtand not 


the Language of Foreigners, it ſeems a continued 


pate of Enunciative Diſcou 


d Augury. 


Sound without variety. But we hear that the 
Voice of the Dog is different; of one kind, 
when he aſſaults; of another, when he howls; 
of another, when he is beaten; of another, when 
he fawns. In a word, he who examines it curi- 
ouſly, will find a great variety of Voice, not only 
in this Creature, but in others, according to the 
diverſity of Accidents. So that the Creatures, 
called Irrational, may _ be ſaid to partici- 
e; and if they come 
not ſhort of Men, in acuteneſs of Senſe, nor 
in Intrinſecal Diſcourſe, nor in Enunciative , 
(though that be not neceſſary) certainly they are 
no leſs creditable, as to Phantaſy, than we. 

Ic is poſſible, perhaps, to ſhew the ſame diſ- 
courſe in all other Creatures; as, who will den 
Birds to have a Sagacity, and Enunciative ail. 
courſe, ſeeing they know not only things preſent, 
but the future, which they declare to ſuch as are 
able to comprehend it, ( amongſt many other 
ways) by (4) Voice. But this Compariſon is 
added, as I ſaid before, more than neceſſary, 
without which, we have ſufficiently, I conceive, 
declared, That our own Phantaſies are not to be 
preferred before the Phantaſies of Irrational 
Creatures. Now it Irrational Creatures are no 


| lefs creditable than we, in dijudication of Phan- 


taſies, and Phantaſies are different, according to 
/ 


| though we ſhould grant it were more reaſona- 


any other living Creature; yet ſhall we find fo 
ſerves the rule of Hippocrates, the Cure of the | 


| 


the variety of the Creatures; what every object 
appeareth to me, I am able to ſay ; but what it a 
in itſelf, (for the Reaſons alledged) I Suſpend. 


— 


* 


C H A P. XIV. 
The ſecond Common place. 


F ſecond Common place of Suſpenſion we 
hold to be, om the Diverſity of Men; for, 


ble to ſtand to the judgment of Men, than of 


much difference amongſt our ſelves, as may well 
induce Suſpenſion. Man, they ſay, conſiſts of 
two parts, Son] and Body, in both theſe we dif- 
fer one from another; in Body, by Form and Con- 
ſtitution; The my of a Scythian differs in Form 
from the Body of an adian. This difference 
ariſeth, as we ſaid, from the different prevalence 
of Humors, and from the different prevalence 
of Humors ariſe Phantaſies, as we ſaid upon 
the firſt ground; whence in Election and Evi- 
tation of external things, there is great diffe- 
rence among them. Indians delight in ſome 
things, we in others ; but to delight in ſeveral 
things, argueth a reception of different Phan- 
taſies from the ſame Objects. | | 

We differ alſo in Conſtitution ; there are ſome 
who can digeſt Beef, eaſier than Anchovies ; 
ſome, upon drinking of Lesbian-Wine, are trou- 
bled with Choler. It is reported of an old 4- 
thenian Woman, That ſhe drank four drams of 
Hemlock without any hurt; And Demophon, 
Alexander's Sewer, whilſt he was in the Sun- 
ſhine, or in a Bath , was cold; in the Shade, 
was hot. Arhenagoras, the Argive, felt no Pain 
at the biting of Scorpions, or Phalangies. The 
People called (a) P/3#;, never take Hurt by the 
biting of Serpents or Aſps. {b) The Tintyrite 21:9 l. 
of Apt take no Hurt by Crocodiles. The 19. 
e/Ethiopians , that live oppoſite to Meroe, along“ The 
the River Hydaſpes, eat Scorpions, Snakes, and 2 
the like, without danger. Run of Cbaleu fe po 
when he drunk Hellebore, never vomited, nor h u. 
was purged any way by it, but digeſted it as 74nd, 
ordinary drink. Chriſermus, the Herophillian, if _—_ 
at any time he eat Pepper, was taken with rhe Thani 
Paſſion of the Heart, even to hazard of his Life. jw, 
In Soterizs the Chyrurgion, the ſmell of the Fiſh ine, , 
Silurus excited Choler. Andron the Argive was or = 
ſo little ſubje& to Thirſt, that when he cravel- „ 
led through the Deſerts of Lybia, he did not need ſari 
Drink. Tiberim Cæſar ſaw in the dark. Ariſtotle de van. 
mentions a (e) Thaſian, who thought the Appa- C 9 
rition of a Man went always before him. Now "pap 
there being ſo great diverſity in the Bodies of tO 
Men, (it is ſufficient that we inſtance theſe few, . 
out of the multitude acknowledged by the Dog- 
matiſts) it is probable, that Men differ from 
one another in Soul alſo, for the Body is a kind 
of Image of the Soul, as the Phyſiogmony-Sct- 
ence ſheweth. But the greateſt evidence of the 
infinite difference of Men, as to Intellect, isthe 
diſcordance amongſt them in Election and Evita- 
tion, rightly expreſſed by the Poets; as Pindar, 

Some joy in ſwift-beePd Conrſers; ſome, 

In living wantonly at home ; 

And others on the Ocean roam. 


And 
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And the Poet. 
In ſeveral Actions, ſeveral Men delight. 
The Tragedians are full of this, as 


If all Men what & good did ſee 
Alike, they would not Diſagree. 


And again, 


Alas ! that ſome Men take delight 
In things which grieve another's ſight. 


Since therefore Appetition and Averſion con- 
ſiſt in Pleaſure and Hatred, but Pleaſure and 
Hatred conſiſts in Phantaſy; and fince the ſame 
things are purſued by ſome, ſhunned by others; 
we may infer this Conſequence, That they are 
not alike affected by the ſame things, other- 
wiſe they would all alike deſire to ſhun them. 
Now if theſe things affect differently, according 
to the diverſity of Men, there may juſtly be 
induced Suſpenſion, ſince hat every ſubject ap- 
peareth, every one perhaps according: to his par- 
ticular Apprehenſion may expreſs; but what it 
is in its own Nature, we cannot aſſert. For we 
muſt either give Credit to all Men, or to ſome 
few; if to All, we undertake Impoſſibilities, 
and admit Repugnancies; if to ſome Few, let 
them tell us, which thoſe Few are, The Elatoniſts 
will ſay, we muſt aſſent to Plato; the Epicureans, 
to Epicurs; and by their confuſed Diſagree- 
ment, reduce us again to Suſpenſion. If any 
Man alledg , we ought to aſſent to the greater 
Number; he argues Childiſhly, ſince None can 
over-run all Men, and examine what every one 
thinks beſt ; and it is poſſible that in Countries 


unknown to us, what things are rare to us, are 


there frequent; and what happens frequently 
to us, happens there very ſeldom. As for in- 
ſtance, in ſuch a Country there are many, who 
receive no Harm by the Biting of Phalangies, 
Few who receive Harm thereby. And ſy in all 
other Conſtitutions : wherefore it is alſo neceſ- 


ſary ro induce Suſpenſion, by reaſon of the di- 


verſity of Men. 


C. H. AP. XV. 


The third Common. place. 


Oraſmuch as Degmatiſts are ſo ſelE-conceited, 

as to affirm, That their Judgment in things 
ought to be preferred before all others ; though 
we know how abſurd this Poſtulation is, ( for 
they are Parties in the Controverſie, and having 


firſt prejudged themſelves, if then they judge 


Phenomena's , even before they begin to judge, 
they ſeize on the Phenomend's as already judg- 
ed : ) yet that, in our Diſpute, fixing the Diſ- 
courſe upon one Man (that wiſe Man they 
dream of) we way arrive at Suſpenſion, let us 
examine the third Common place. 

This we derive om the difference of the Senſes. 
That the Senſes differ from one another is ma- 
nifeſt. Pictures ſeem to the Eye riſing and fal- 
ling, but not ſuch to the Touch. Many eſteem 
Honey pleaſant to the Tongue, unpleaſant to the 
Eye; whence it is impoſible to ſay, whether it 
is ſimply pleaſant, or unpleaſant. The like of 
Unguents, they pleaſe the Smell, diſpleaſe the 


—— 


Taſte. Eupborbium is hurtful to the Eyes, but 
not to any other part of the Body: therefore, 
whether it be ſimply hurtful to the Body, we 
cannot ſay. Ratn- ter is good for the Eyes, 
but frets the Arterics and Lungs; as Oyl doth 
alſo, though it ſmooths the Skin. The Sa- Tu- 
toiſe, applied to the extream parts of the Body, 
cauſeth Numbneſs, but laid to any other part 
makes no alteration. Thus, what eath of theſe 
things is in its own nature, we cannot affirm; but 
how it appears to others, wemay. We might 
inſtance more; but, not to inſiſt longer hercon 
than our defign permits, let us ſay, Every ſen- 
ſible Phanomenon ſeemeth to incur a ſeveral way 
into our Senſes, as an Apple ſmooth, fragrant, 
ſweet, yellow. It is therefore unmanifeſt, whe- 
ther it really hath theſe qualities, or whether 
it hath but one quality, which ſeemeth diffe- 
rent, according to the diverſity cf che Senſes; 
or whether it hath many more qualities, ſome 
of which incur not to cur Senſes. For, that 
it hath bur one quality, may be argued from 
what was ſaid before, concerning the Nutri- 
ment of living Creatures, the growth of Trees 
by Rain, the unequal found of the Breath in 
Pipes, and other Inſtruments. It is therefore 


8 


Smell, and Taſte; but wanting Sight and 
Hearing, he will think there is nothing Viſible, 
nothing Audible: So it may be, that we having 
Fite Senſes, of all the qualities of an Apple, 
perceive only thoſe, whereof our ſelves have the 
apprehenſive Faculty; yet in the mean time, 
it may have other qualities, incident to other 
Organs of Senſe, which we have not. There- 
fore neither can we perceive what their ſenſi- 
ble Operations are. | 

But Nature, may Some object, hath equally 
commenſurated the Senſes according tothe Sen- 
ſibles. What Nature? there being ſo confu- 
ſed a diſagreement among the Degmatiſts con- 
cerning her Eſſence ? For if any Man judge 
what Nature is, if he be one of the Unlearned, 
he is, according to them, not worthy Credit; 
if a Philoſopher , he is interefs'd in the Diffe- 
rence, being one of the Parties to be judged, 
not the Judge. Now if it be nothing abſurd 
to ſay, The Apple hath all the qualities we ſeem 
to apprehend, and more than theſe ; or, on 
the contrary, that it hath not even thoſe which 
incur to our Senſes, it will be unmanifeſt to us, 
how the Apple is qualited. The ſame of other 
Senſibles. And if the Senſes comprehend not 
External Objects, neither can the Intellect com- 
prehend them. Thus Suſpenſion may be indu- 
ced from External Objects. 


CHAP. XVI. 


The fourth Common- place. 


every Senſe, as receding from Senſe, and 


1 as well over running in our Diſcourſe 
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receding 
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receding from Senſe, we may arrive at Suſpen- 
ſion, we come to the fourth ground. 
This is ſaid to be from Circamſtances, By 
mei cdl g, (Circumitances) we underſtand Dil- 
poſitions; we ſay it conſiſts in being according 


to Nature, (ſound;) or cohtrary to Nature, 


(unſound;) in Waking or Sleeping, in difference 
of Age, in Motion or Reſt, in Hate or Love, in 
Want or Satiety, in Drunkenneſs or Thirſt; in 
Prediſpoſit ions, in Courage or Fear, in Feying or 
Grie ving. According as we are Sound or Un- 
ſound, things occur variouſly to us; Frantick, 
and Divinely-inſpired Perſons, think they hear 
Spirits, we not; and thoſe kind of Perſons of- 


ten ſay, they ſmell Perfumes of Storax or Fran- 


kincenſe, when we ſmell none. Again, the 
ſame water poured upon any Part that is In- 
flamed, ſeems ſcalding, to us lukewarm : The 
ſame Garment to thoſe that have a Hypoſphagm 
in their Eyes, ſeems bloody, to me not: The 
ſame Honey to me is ſweet, to thoſe that are 
troubled with the over-flowing of the Gall, 
bitter. If any ſhall alledge, that the admiſtion 
of ſome humors,in thoſe who are unſound, excites 
Phantaſies not conformable to their Objects; 

anſwer, Foraſmuch as they, who are in 


healch have commixed Humors, thoſe Humors 


appear to thoſe who are unſound, ſuch as they 


may cauſe external Objects (which perhaps 


are indeed in themſelves) to appear to the 
healchful, ſuch as they are not in themſelves. 
For, to attribute the power of changing Ob- 
jets to the Humors of the one, and not to 
thoſe of the other, is vain; ſince as they who 
are in health, are according to the nature of 
the healthful, but contrary to the nature of the 
ſick; fo chey who are lick, are conrrary to the 
nature of the healthful, and according to the na- 
ture of the ſick: So that theſe alſo are to be 
credited, as being according to Nature. 

From Sleep and Making ariſe alſo different 
Phantaſies; we have not the ſame Phantaſies 
ſleeping, which we have waking ; nor the ſame 


waking, which we have ſleeping ; therefore 


their exiſtence is not ſimple, but relative, Thus 
in Sleep we ſee things, which when we Wake, 
are inexiſtent; not that they are inexiſtent in 
themſelves, for they exiſt in ſleep, as well as 
thele things which are ſaid to exiſt when we 
are awake. g | 

From different Ages; the ſame Air to old Men 
ſeems cold, to the youthful temperate; the ſame 
meat to old Men heavy, to the young light. So 
the ſame voice to ſome ſeemeth low, to others 
loud. In like manner are they, who differing 
in age, differently incline to deſire, or abhor 
things. Ghildren delight in Whips and Tops ; 
they who come to Man's eſtate, prefer other 
things; old Men, others. Whence many be 
inferr'd, That different Phantaſies are derived 
from the ſame object, according to the diffe- 
rence of ages. 

From Motion or Reſt, things appear unlike ; 
that which ſeems unmoved to us, while we ſtand 
ſtill. when we fail we think it moves. 

From Lowe or Hate; ſome abhor Swines fleſh, 
which others eat with much delight. Many that 
have deformed Miſtreſſes, think them beautiful. 

From Hunger or Satiety : The ſame meat to 


an hungry Man, ſeems pleaſant z to a Man that 
is full, unpleaſant. 


From Drunkenneſs and Sobriery ; Things, which 
when we are ſober, us eſteem undecent; drunk, 
ſeem not ſuch to us. 


From Prediſpoſitions; The ſame wine to ſuch 


| as have eaten Dates or Figs a little before, ſeems 


ſowre; to ſuch as haye eaten Nuts or Pulſe, 
{weer. The Paraſtas of a Bath warms thoſe 
that go in, cools thoſe who go out, if they have 
ſtay'd any while in it. 

From Courage or Fear; the ſame thing to a 
timorous Man ſeems dreadful, to a Valiant 
nothing ſo, | 

From Sorrow and Foy ; the ſame things which 
trouble the ſorrowful, delight the joyful. 

Now there being ſo great difference and dif. 
proportion of Habits, and Men being conſtitu- 
ted ſometimes in one Habit, ſometimes in ano- 
ther, what every Objeſt (e to any, perhaps it 
is eaſie to declare; but what it &, is noc calic, 
lince the difference is indijudicable, For he that 
judgeth it, either is convetſant in one of the 
forementioned Habits, or in none: To lay hz 
is in none, that is, he neither is Well nor Sick, 
neither moveth nor reſteth, nor is of any age, 
and wholly void of the other habits, is moſt ab- 
ſurd: On the other ſide, if being in any of theſe 
habits, he judgeth Phantaſies, he is himfe't a 
Party in the Controverſie, and conſequently 
cannot be a ſincere Judge of external Objects, 
being infected with the habits in which he is. 
For he who is awake, cannot compare the Phan- 
taſies of thoſe who are aſleep, with the Phan- 
taſies of thoſe who are awake; nor he, who is 


in health, compare the Phantaſies of the {ound - 


and the fick: for we ſooner aſſent to ſuch things 
as are preſent, and move us, than to things 
not preſent. | 

Moreover, the difference of ſuch Phantaſies 
is indijudicable another way. He that preters 
one Phantaſie before another, and one circum- 
ſtance (or habit) before another, either doth 
it without judgment and demonſtration, or upon 
judgment and demonſtration. Not without, 
for then he is of no credit; nor with, for if he 
judge Phantaſies, he muſt do it by a Criterie, 
tbis Criterie muſt he either the true or falſe; if 
falſe, neither is it to be credited; if he ſay it is 
true, he affirms it, with demonſtration or 
without. If without demonſtration, it will be 
uncreditable; if with demonſtration, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that the demonſtration be true, 
otherwiſe neither will that be creditable. He 
will therefore ſay, the Demonſtration alledged 
to prove the Judicatory creditable , is true. 
Whether doth he affirm this, as having judged, 


or not judged ? If not having judged, he is not 


to be credited; if as having judged, he mult 
acknowledge he hath judged it by a Criterie, of 


which Criterie we ſhall require a Demonſtra- 


tion, and then of that Demonſtration a Criterie. 
Thus the Demonſtration will continually require 
a Criterie to confirm it, and the Criterie a De- 
monſtration to ſhew it is true: Therefore the 


Demonſtration cannot be true, unleſs a true Cri- 
terie precede it; nor can the Criterie be true, 


unleſs the Demonſtration be firſt credited. Thus 
the Criterie and the Demonſtration fall into the 
Alternate Common - Plice „herein both will be 
found not creditable; for either wants credit, 
till the other afford its aſſiſtance to confirm 85 
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If therefore we cannot prefer one Phantaſie 
before another, neither without a Demonſtrati- 
on and Criterie, nor with them, the Phantaſies 


which different Habits produce, will be indiju- 


dicable. Thus Suſpenſon is induc'd from the 
nature of external Objects. 


N.. XVII. 
The Fifth Common- place. 


HE fifth Common place is from Peſi:ions, 
4 Diſtances, and Places : for through any of 
theſe, the ſame things ſeem different : the ſame 
Walk, to him that is entring into it, ſeems nar- 
row at the further end; to him who is in the 
middle, equally broad. The ſame Ship, at a di- 
ſtance, ſeems little and fixt; near, great and 
in motion. The ſame Tower ſeems afar off, 
round; near, ſquare. This fot Diſtance. 

From Place ; the light of KCandie in the Sun- 
ſhine ſeems dim; in the dark, bright: The ſame 
Oar under water, ſeems broken; above water, 
ſtraight. An Egg in the Fowl is ſoft; in the Air, 
hard. The Lyncurium | a ſtone concrete of the 
Lynx his urine, | in the Hux is humid, in the Air, 


hard. Coral is ſoft in the Water, hard in the 


Air. A voice ſounds diverſly through a Pipe, 
through a Flute, and in the open Air. 


From Poſition ; the ſame Image, laid flat, ſeems. 


ſmooth, but inclining, ſeems to have Extube- 
rances and Cavities ; the Neck of a Pigeon, as 
it is variouſly turned, ſeems to have a different 
colour. | 
Since then all Phænomena are ſeen in ſome 
Place, at ſome Diſtance, and in ſome Poſition, every 
one of which (as we ſaid) cauſeth a great alterati- 
on in Phantaſies, we ſhall be hereby reduced to 
Suſpenſion. For he who would prefer one of 
theſe Phantaſies before another, attempts an im- 
poſſibility; for if he aſſert it of them ſimply, 
without Demonſtration, he ſhall not be credited; 
if he would uſe Demonſtration, and acknowledge 
that Demonſtration to be falſe, he confutes him- 
ſelf : If he ſay it is true, it will be required he 


bring a Demonſtration to prove it true, and a 


third to prove the ſecond, becauſe that alſo muſt 
be true, and fo to infinite; but to alledge infinite 
Demonſtrations, will be impoſſible. Therefore 
bne Phantaſie cannot be preferred before another 
by Demonſtration. And if the aforeſaid Phan- 
taſies can neither be judged with Demonſtration, 
nor withour it, there muſt be inferred Suſpenſi- 
on; ſince what every thing ſeems according to 
this Poſition, this Diſtance, or in this Place, we 
may indeed affirm ; but what in it ſelf it , 
(for theſe Reaſons) we cannot. | 
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GC A AP. XVII. 
The Sixth Common Place. 


He Sixth Place is, from Commixtions: Whence 

we infer, That no Object incurreth into 

our Senſe ſimply, but together with ſome other; 
what this Miſtion 4, as well from the external 
Object, and from that together with which it is 
ſeen, it is perhaps poſlible to ſay, what it ſeems 


— — 


n. —ʃ 


to us; but what the external Object ts, purely in 
it ſelf, we cannot ſay: For no external thing in- 


curreth into our Senſe, purely of itſelf, but with 


ſome other; whence, as I conceive, it ſeems dif- 
ferent to heholders. Our Complexion ſeems of 
one Colour in warm air; of another in cold; nei- 
ther can we ſay what our colour is naturally, but 
what it ſeemeth with theſe Circumſtances The 
{ame voice ſeems different in a thin Air, and in 
a thick. Perfumes are of ſtronger ſcent in a Bath, 
or in the warm Sun, than in the Cold ; a Body 
ſurrounded with Water, is light; with Air, heavy. 

Moreover, ( ſetting aſide external Commiſti- 
on) even our eyes have in themſelves tunicles 
and humors. Viſible objects therefore, becauſe 
we cannot ſee without theſe, are not perhaps 
perceived exactly and purely, for we perceive 
them with Admiſtion. Hence to thoſe who 
have theJaundies,all things ſeem yellow; torhoſe 
who have a Hypoſphagm, red. And foraſmuch 
as the ſame voice ſeemeth different in open and 
ſtraic places, from what ic ſeems in narrow and 
crooked; in calm Air, from what it ſeems in 
tempeſtuous ; ir is probable, we perceive no 
Voice purely. For our Ears have narrow oblique 
holes, and are ſaid to be troubled and prepoſ- 
ſeſs'd by vapours from the parts next the Head. 

Likewiſe by our Noſtrils, and the Inſtruments 
of Taſte, when Objects are preſented, we per- 
ceive their Smell, and Taſte, but not purely. 
Wherefore what external Objects are exactly in 
themſelves, the Senſes cannot perceive, by rea- 


fon of Commiſtions. Neither can the Intelle&, 


becauſe the Senſes, her Guides , err. Perhaps 
alfo, the Intelle& alters that which it receiveth 
from the Senſes, by intermixing ſomething of 
its own. For in the parts wherein the Hege- 
monick, according to the Dogmatiſts, is placed, 
we ſee there are certain humors, as in the Brain, 
or the Heart, or what part ſoever they ſhall 
place it in. Thus, by this Common-place, ſee- 
ing that we can determine nothing concerning 
the Nature of the external Objects, we Suſpend. 


— 
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C HAP. XIX. 


The Seventh Common: place. 

He Seventh Place is, form the Quantities and 
Conſtitutions of Subjects, generally ſtiled 
Compoſitions, That we are inforced upon this 
ground to Suſpenſion coneerning the nature. of 


\ 


things, is manifeſt ; as, the ſhaving of Goats- 


horn ſeems white, but in the Horn it ſelf black; 
filings of Silver ſeem black, but in the whole 
white; the pieces of the Tænarian Stone poliſh'd 
ſeem white,the whole ſeems yellow; Sands taken 
ſingly ſeem rugged ; altogether in a heap, ſmooth; 
Ellelore eaten young and downy, ſuffocates, but 
at full growth it doth not; Wine drunk mode- 
rately, ſtrengthens; exceſſively, weakens: Meat 
commonly ſhews a different power, according to 
the quantity; exceſs thereof, for the moſt part, 
oppreſſeth the Body with crudities, and Chole- 
rick humors. Now as to theſe we are able to ſay, 
What the thin parts of the Horn ſeem ſeparated, 
and what they ſeem compacted; what the minute 
parts of Silver, and what the whole conſiſting 
of thoſe parts; what a little piece of the Tæua- 
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Sands, Hellebore, Wine, Meat, we can ex rels that, as to the nature of the things, we ſuſpend. 


rian Stone, and what the whole: So likewiſe in 


what they are relatively; but the nature of the 
things themſelves we cannot, by reaſon of the 
difference which happens 
rally, healthful things are hurtful, if we take too 
much of them; and hurtful things hurt not, if 
we take but little of them. This is moſt evident 
in Medicine; a juſt meaſure in their Compoſi- 
tion is beneficial; but ſometimes, to put in ever 


ſo little more or leſs, is not only not beneficial, 


but deſtructive, and often deadly. Thus Quan- 


tities and Compoſitions confound the exiſtence 


of external Objects, whereby we are juſtly re- 
duced to Suſpenſion, not being able to affirm: 
any thing of the external Object. 


<8 


— 


C H AP. XX. 
The Eighth Common-P/ace, 


i bs e Eighth-Placeis, From Relation; for every 
thing having relation to ſome other, what 
they are ſimply in their own Nature, we ſuſpend 


from affirming. ( The term [V,] here and elſe- 


where we uſe improperly for Seems; which is 
as much as to ſay, Every ching ſeems to have re- 
lation, to ſome other.) This is ſaid to be two 
ways; one is to the thing judging, for the Ex- 
ternal Object appeareth ſuch to the thing judg- 
ing ; the other is to the things which are con- 
ſidered together with it, as Right to Left. 
That all things are relative, we argued be- 
fore, as well to the thing juging ; for the appear- 
ance of a thing is what it RE to this Animal, 
to that Man, to ſuch a Senſe, to ſuch a Habit: 
As likewiſe to the things ſeen together with it; for 
every thing appears by ſuch a Commiſtion, ſuch 
a Manner, ſuch a Compoſition, ſuch a Quanti- 
ty, ſuch a Poſition. | | 

That all things are Relative, may alſo be ar- 

ved thus: Whether are different things different 
; Relatives, or not? If not different, then 
-they are Relatives ; if -different-, ſince -every 
thing that differs from another is relative, ( as 
implying are lation to that from which it differs) 
they are relative by ditference. 

Again, of things, ſome, according to the 
Dogmatiſts, areSupream Genus's ; others, moſt 
Special Species ; others, Genus's and Species : But 
all theſe are Relative, therefore there is nothing 
that is not Relative., | po a 

Moreover they ſay, that of things, ſome are 


manifeſt, ſome unmanifeſt. The manifeſt ( Phe- 


omena's) ſignify the unmanifeſt; the unmanifeſt 
are ſignify d by the-Phznomenz's, for they hold 


| Phenomena's to be the ſight of the unmanifeſt 


things; but the ſignificant and the ſignificate 
are relatives, therefore all things are relative, 
Beſides, of things, ſome are like, ſome unlike ; 


| ſome are equal, others unequal ; but theſe are 


relatives, therefore all things are relative. 


Even he who ſaith, All things are not relative 5 
confirmeth, that they are relatipe: For by the Ar- 


guments wherewith he oppugns us, he iheweth, 
that this Aſſertion, Al ibings are relative, hath 
reference only to us, but not to all in general. 

Thus all things being relative, what every ob- 


ject isinitsown nature we cannot ſay, but only 


m* 


in compoſition. . Gene- 


common as Stones, who would hoard it up? Since nin 


| as by Diogenes, or the Laceaemorians. 


ching which. ſeems to be confirmed by fome 


bur ſimply, what theſe external Objects are in tb fit 


= YL 


„* 


what it appears in relation: Whence it follows, 


"I 


CHAP. XXI. 
The Ninth Common-Phace. 


He (a) Ninth-Place is, Fom frequent or rare 4 Thi; 
Cont ingence, thus deduced: The Sun is cer- Ninth 
tainly much more wonderful than a Comet; yet Pl K. 
becauſe one is ſeen every day, the other feldom, th 25 
the Comet makes us wonder ſo much, as to wr, 
think ſome ſtrange thing is portended thereby, * 
the Sun not ſo. But if we ſhould imagine the Syn 4%, 
to appear but ſeldom, and as ſoon as he had en- 3 
lightned all things, preſently to withdraw, and fideny 
leave all in darkneſs, we ſhould therein find th nl, 
much cauſe of wonder. Earthquakes trovble us 9's 
far more at firſt, than when we are us'd to them. 7"** 
' t Fenty 

How doth a map admire the Sea at firſt view? Sum 
Even corporeal Bewuty ſtrikes us much more at math 
the. firſt ſight, than after we have been accuſto- %. 
med and acquainted with it. Moreover, things ,,* 
that are ſcarce ate eſteemed, the common not . jo 
eſteemed. If Water were hard to be got, how intel, 
much wguld it be prized above all things, which done al 
we now value at fo high rates? If Gold were as * 
therefore the ſame things are ſometimes efteemed the (ine 
wonderful or precious, ſometimes notſuch, ac- * vit 
cording to their ſcarcity or commonncſs, we in- — 
fer, that, How things ſeem according to their fre- i; yi 


quent or rate Contingences, we may pethaps ſay; dannn 


themſelves, we cannot; and therefore ſuſpend. 


. nets — 


. CHAP. XXII. 
The Tenth Common-Place, 


He Tenth-Place chiefly concerns Morals, as 
being drawn from hit itutions,Cujtoms, Laws, 
Fabulons Perſwaſions, and Dogmatick Opinions, 
Iiſtitution is the election of a courſe of life, or 
any other thing, which is done by one or many; 


Law is a Covenant written by the Magiſtrate, 
which whoſoever tranſgreſſeth is puniſhed. 

Cuſtom (#86 or cn, they differ nothing) 
is the approbation of ſomething by the common 
conſent of many, which he who tranſgreſſeth 
is not puniſhed; as, it is a Law, that we com- 
mit not Adultery ; a Cuſtom, that we lie not 
with our Wives in publick. 

Fabulous Perſwaſion is the approbation of feigf- 
ed things which never were; ſuch are the ſtories 
of Saturn, which yet ſome believe true. 

Dogmatick Opinion is the approbation of ſome- 


Reaſon or Demonſtration; as that Atoms, Ho- 
moiomeria's, Leaſt- parts, or the like, are che 
Elements of things. 

Of theſe, we oppoſe ſometimes one of the ſam: 
kind to another of-that kind; ſometimes one kind 19 
another. For example, Cuſtom to Cuſtom, thus; 
Some eEthiopians paint the skins of their children, 
we do not ſo. The Perſians think it decent to 


wear Garments ſtained like Flowers, we think 
i it 


I 


\ 
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ad. 


it undecent, Some Indians lie with their Wives 
in publick, moſt people think it unſeemly. 
Law to Law, thus: Amongſt the Romans, he 


who quits his Inheritance doth not quit his Fa- 


thers name; amongſt the Rbodiant, he is forced 
to quit it. At Tawrs in Scythia, there was a Law, 
That ſtrangers ſhould be facrific'd to Diana; 
amongſt us, it is prohibited to put a Man to 
death in a Temple. | 
 Infitution to Inſtitution; as, that of Diogenes 
to that of Ariſtippm; that of the Lacedegronians 
to that of the Ialans, | 
Fabulous Perſwaſions to Fabulom Perſwaſions ; 
as, when we ſay, that Fupiter is ſometimes cal- 
led Father of Men and gods; ſometimes the 
Ocean is fo called, as, 


Ocean the Sire of gods, Tethys the Mother. 


Dogmatick Opinions, one to another; as when we 


ſay, Some aſſert one Element, others infinite; 


and ſome hold the Soul to be mortal, others 

immortal; ſome hold the World to be govern- 

ed by Providence, others not. | 
Again, we oppoſe Cuſtom to ſomething of dif- 


| 


We oppoſe Fabulom Perſwaſions to Dogmatick 
Opinien, As, the Poets ſay, Fupiter cams down 
on earth to lie with mortal Women; but che 
Dogmatiſts think this impotlible. Again, the Po- 
ets fay, that Tup#er, through exceſſive grief for 
Sarpedon, let fall drops of Blood, upon the earth; 
but it is a Tenent of Philofophers, that the gods 
are not ſubject to any Paſſion. Likewife the Dog- 
matiſts take away Hip pocentaures, inſtancing them 
as examples of Inexiſtency. Many other Preſi- 
dents might be alledged, but let theſ ſerve. 

Now there being ſo great difference, (as ap- 
peareth alſo by this plate) what the Subject 2 
in its own Nature, we cannot ſay; but only 
what it ſeems as to that Inſtitution, this Law, 
this Cuſtom, Ge. Wherefore, upon this 
ground alſo we ſuſpend concerning the nature 
of External Objects. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


The Five Com mon- Places. 


7 f "He (“) later Scept ichs deliver Five Com- Lawiiue 
1 ferent kind, as to Low; when we ſay, Adultery f 1 mon Places of Suſpenſion ; the Firſt Fam ſcribes 
of is forbidden amongſt us, uſed amongſt the Ma/- | Diſagreement ; the Second reducing to Infinite j the theſe to 
th ſagetes, as a thing indifferent; according to Eu+ | Third from Relation to ſomething ; the Fourth, Hy- Arie. 


doxm the Gnidian, in his firſt Book. It is pro- 
hibited amongſt us to lie with our Mothers; in 
Perſia, nothing ſo frequent as to marry them 


The e Egyptians marry their Siſters, which we 


are forbidden by Law. 


To Ift#ution : as there are very few, who 


will lie with their Wives in publick ; yet Crates 


potherick ; the Fifth Alternate. 

The Firſt place, from diſagreement, is that by 
which we find an indetermined diſagreement 
concerning the thing in the practice of life, 
and amongſt Philoſophers ; whence, not being 
able to prove or diſprove either ſide, we are re- 
duced to Suſpenſion. "I 

The ſecond place, from infinite, confiſteth in 


did ſo with Hipparebia. Diogenes wore his upper 

Coat continually ; it is not our uſe to do fo. this; whatſoever is alledged in proof of the 
To Fabulens Perſwaſions: As it is fabled, That | thing propoſed , we ſay requireth ſomething 

Saturn eat his Children; but with us it is a | elſe whereby that may be proved; and that 

cuſtom to bring up our Children. Again, we | likewiſe ſomething elſe, and ſo to infinite: So 

uſe to worſhip the gods, as good, not ſubje | that not having a ground whereon to fix our 

to ill; but the Poets — them to be wounded, | Beginning, we ſuſpend. "a 

to envy, and the like, The Third, from Relation: Of this place, we 
To Dog matical Opinion : It is a cuſtom with us, | have treated already. 

to pray to the gods for good things; but Epicu- The Fourth, Hypothetick, is when the Dogma- 


ri denies the gods take any care of us. 


a Woman's garment, we think it undecent. 


We oppole In/itution to Law , thus. There 


is a Law, that no Man ſhall ſtrike a Free per- 


ſon; yet Wreſtlers ſtrike one another, following 


the inſtitution of their life. Homicide is forbid- 


Again, 
Arxiſt ippus thoughtit an indifferent thing to wear 


den, yet Gladiators kill one another, upon the 


ſame ground. 

Fabuloms Perſwaſions to Inſtitution ; as when we 
ſay, Fables tell us that Hercules ſerved Omphale, 
ſpun, and did other actions of a moſt effe- 


minate perſon; but Hercules his inſtitution of 
life was generous, 


To Dogmatick Opinion; as Wreſtlers addicted 
to the purſuit of 7 as of a good thing, chuſe 
a laborious kind of life; but many Philoſophers 
aſſert Glory to be an ill thing. | 

We oppoſe Law to Fabulous Perſ[waſion: as, 
The Poets introduce the gods committing Adul- 
teries, and the like; but with us, the Law pro- 
hibits ſuch things. 


To Dogmatick Opinion; as, Cbryſippus holds it 


a thing indifferent, to lie with Mothers or Si- 


ſters ; the Law forbids it. 


Senſibles, and ſome Intelligi 


tits, perceiving themſelves reduc'd.to Infinite, 
gin upon ſome ground which they prove not, 
but would have it ſimply granted without De- 
monſtration. | | x 
The Fifth, Alternate, is when that by which 
we ſhould prove a thing, requireth it ſelf co be 
proved by that thing; then, becauſe we cannot 
aſſume either to maintain the other, we ſuſpend. 
That all queſtions may be reduced to theſe 
places, we ſhew briefly thus. Whatſoever is pro- 
pounded, is either ſenſible or intelligible ; but 
which ſoever it be,thereizdiſagreementcongern- 
ing it. Some hold that ſenſibles only are true, 
ſome that Intelligibles only; others, that ſome 
bles. Whether will 
they ſay, the controverſy is dijudicable, | capa- 
ble of deciſion ] or indjjudicable? if indijudica- 
ble, icis fit we ſuſpend ; for in things indijudi- 
cably repugnant, it is.not poſlible to aſſert: Bue 
if dijudicable, we ask, How it ſhall be judged ? 
As a Senſible, ( for we will firſt take that for in- 
ſtance) whether by a Senſible or by an Intelligi- 


ble? If by a Senſible, foraſmuch as we diſagtee 


concerning Senſibles, even that Senſible will re- 
quire another for its proof; which other, if it be 
Senſt ible, 
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Senſible, willrequire another, and ſoto infinite: 
But if a Senſible require to be determined by an 
Intelligible, foraſmuch as Intelligibles alſo are 
controverted, that (as being Ingelligible) will re- 
quite adjudication and proof; which way ſhall 
it be proved? Tt by an Incelligible, they run, as 
before, into Infinite. If by a Senſible, foral- 
much as Intelligible was aſſumed for proof of a 
Senſible, and a Senfible for proof of an Intelli- 
gible, the Alternate common-place is brought in. 

But if, to avoid this, the Diſputant would aſ- 


ſume ſomething as granted, without demon- 


ſtrating it, whereby to demonſtrate the Conſe- 
quent, the ly tot betical place occurs, which is inex- 
tricable. For if he be creditable in things which 
he requires to be granted and ſuppoſed, we like- 
wife may be creditable, in requiring their Con- 
traries to be granted. If that be true which he 
ſuppoſeth, he renders it ſuſpicious by ſuppoſing 
(not proving) it; if falſe, his foundation is un- 
ſound. Further, if ſuch a ſuppoſition conduce 
any thing to proof, let him ſuppole the thing in 
queſtion, rather than another thing by which he 
would prove it. If it be abſurd to ſuppoſe the 
thing controverted, it is alſo abſurd to ſuppoſe 
the ground upon which we build it. That all 
Senſibles are Relatives, is manifeſt, for (as ſuch) 
they relate to thoſe who have Senſe. It is there- 
fore evident, that whatſoever Senſible thihg is 
propoſed to us, may eaſily be reduced to one of 
theſe five Places. | | 
So likewiſe we argue concerning Intelligibles. 
If the Controverſie be indijudicable, we ſhall 
allowed tofuſpend ; if dijudicable by an Intelligi- 
ble, it runs into Infinite; if by a Senſible we 
drive them to the Alternate place: For the Senſible 
being Controverted, as not capable of being 
judged by itſelf, becauſe of running into Infinite 


will require an Intelligible, as the Intelligible the 


Senſible.” He who hereupon would aſſume any 
thing as granted, 'is as fooliſh on the other ſide. 
Further, an wo Wy Te is relative, for it is ſuch 
in reference to the Intelligent; and if it were in- 
deed ſuch as it is named, it would not be contro- 
verted. Thus we reduce Intelligibles alſo to 
theſe five Places. Whereupon we are neceſſita- 
ted to ſuſpend our Aſſent upon any propoſition. 
Theſe are the five Places introduced by the later 
Sceptic ks, not to exclude the other Ten, but more 
varioufly to refel the Temerity of the Dogmatiſts. 


n 2 _ 
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nA. XXIV. 

Ide Two other Common-Places. 
- + afrinurtt $; js 
MF Mey likewiſe deliver two Places more of 
Suſpenſion; for ſeeing that whatſoever is 
comprehended, ſeems to be comprehended (or 


underſtood) either through ir ſelf, br throvgh ſome | 


ot her ; they-ſeem to introduce an abſolute Inex- 
tricability of all things. That nothing is com- 
rehended throuyb it Jelf „they ſay, is manifeſt, 
Ton the Controverſie amongſt Natural Philo- 
ſophers, concerning (I think) all Senſibles and In- 
telligibles: which Controverſie is in&Fudicable, 
(not to be determined) by xreaſon tfat wEcan- 
not uſe either a Senſible or; an Intelligible Cri- 
terie 3 for, whichſoever we take, it will he un- 
creditable, as being controverted, © * © 


For the ſame Reaſon they conceive that no- 
thing can be comprehended rbrough ſome other; 
for if that through which it is comprehended, 
will continually require to be comprehended 
through ſome other, they run into the Alternate 
place, or into Infinite. But if a man will aſſume 
any thing as comprehended through itſelf, by 
means whereof he would comprehend ſome 
other ching, to this it is repugnant, that nothing 
can be comprehended through itſelf, for the 
reaſon$ before alledged. But how that which 
is repugnant can be comprehended either 
through. itſelf, or any other, we doubt, ſince 
there appeareth no Criterie of Truth or Com- 
prehenſion; but without Demonſtragion, ſigns 

are deſtray'd, as we ſhall prove hereafter. 5 
therto of the Places of Suſpenſion. 


3 


| CHAP. XXV. 
The Places for Confutation of Ftiologicks. 


N like manner, as we have delivered theſe 
places of Suſpenſion, ſome have laid down 
others, particularly againſt Xtiologies, ( Alle- 
gations of Cauſes or Reaſons) becauſe the Dog- 


eAneſidemus delivers eight Places, whereby he 
conceives all Dogmatick Ætiology may berefel- 
led, as defective. hn | 

The Firft, for that the kind of Ftiology, 
which is converſant in things not apparent, hath 


The Second, for that there are many great 
Reaſons to induce an Inclination, and but one 
alledged. 5 

The Third, for that of things done orderly, 
Reaſons are given that ſhew no order. | 

The Fourth, for that taking Pbænomena's as 
they are, they think they comprehend things not 
apparent, as they are likewiſe ; for things not 
apparent are perhaps effected the ſame way as 
Phznomena's, perhaps ſome other peculiar way. 

The Fifth, for that all (very nigh) give Rea- 
ſons, according to their own particular ſuppo- 
ſed Grounds, not according to the general and 
univerſally received ways of diſputation. 

The Sixth, for that chey often take for grant- 
ed ſuch things as are eaſily comprehenſible; but 
omit their Contraries, tho' equally probable. 

The Seventh, for that they alledge Reaſons 
not only repugnant to Phænomena s, but even to 
their own Suppoſitions. | 
The Eighth, for that the things which appear, 
and thoſe which are controverted, being equal- 
ly dubious, they would prove their opinion con- 
cerning doubtful things, by things as doubtful. 

He addeth, that it is poſſible, in Ætiologicks 
en may err by other places dependent upon 
theſe. 5 

But perhaps, the five places of Suſpenſion are 
ſufficient againſt Ætiologicks. Fora man muſt 
either alledge a Reaſon, which agreeth with all 
Sects of Philoſophy, and with Sceprici/m, and 
with Phænomenon's, or not: But to alledge ſuch a 
Reaſon is impoſſible, for all Phænomena s and not- 
apparents diſagree; and diſagreeing, it will be 
required, that a cauſe or reaſon thereof be given. 
Now it he alledge a Phænomenon for 5 

a Phæ- 
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matiſts pleaſe} themſelves exceedingly therein. 


not an acknowledged proof from apparent things. 
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eum_— , an 


a Phenomenon, or a not. apparent for reaſon of a 


not- appatent, he puns into finite. If he prove 
one kind by the other, he incurs the Alternate 
place. If he make a ſtand any where, or ſay, 
that the cauſe (or reaſon) is ſuch, as that it con- 
ſiſts with the thing. by him alledged, he falleth 
into the place of Relation, taking away that 


which is according to the proper nature of the 


thing; or if he aſſume ſomething by way of ſup- 
poſition, we ſhall diſallow it. Thus alſo may 
the Temerity of the Dogmatiſs in Etiology be 
confuted. 


a i: a W 
C HAP. XXVL 
The Phraſes of the Scepticks. 


raſmuch as in uſing theſe places of Suſpen- 
ſion, we expreſs ourſelves by ſome particu- 
Jar Phraſes, which declare the Sceptical affection, 
and our own paſlion, as Not more, Not to be defined, 
and the like, it follows, that we treat of theſe. 
Let us begin with this, Not more, ſor which ſome- 
times we ſay, Nothing more; not uſing (as ſome 
conceive) not more in particular queſtions; and no- 
thing more, inthe general; but both promiſcuouſly. 
We therefore will treat of them both under one. 
Ir is an imperfect expreſſion, as when we ſay 
1713, we imply Nia S171; and when , 
we imply je iis; ſo when we ſay, Nor 
more, it is as much as to ſay, Not more this than 
that, upwards nor downwards. There are ſome 
Scepticks, who for the Interrogation s, uſe m7, 
Which more, this or that ? taking , caſually, as if 
they thould ſay, 4% n, Why more this than that? 
Interrogations are commonly uſed for * Axi- 
oms, as, 

To what Man u the Miſe of Jove unknown? 
and Axioms for Interrogations, as, I would know 
where Dion dwells? and, I demand for what cauſe 
a Poet is admir d. Menander uſeth 7 for Iu 7, 
as, TI 38 % N,. 

This Phraſe, Not more this than that, declareth 
likewiſe our affection, by which we are brought, 
by reaſon of the equivalence of contrary things, 
to aße; we mean Equivalence, in that which 
appeareth probable to us. Contraries are thoſe 
which generally oppugn one another; Aff 
is an inclining to neither. Now this Phraſe, Nor 
more, though it ſeem to imply aſſent or denial, 
we uſe not that manner, but indifferently and 
improperly, either by way of queſtion, or for 
I know not to which of theſe 1 ſhould aſſent, and to 
which I ſhould not aſſent. But being required to 
declare what ſeemeth to us, we uſe the Phraſe 
by which we declare it indifferently. Know like- 
wiſe, that when we ſay, Not more, we aſſert not 
that the doubt is true, but only expreſs what ap- 
peareth'to us. 

The next is 4phaſiazPhaſis is taken two ways, ge- 
nerally and particularly: generally for any 
ſpeech, declaring aſſertion or denial, as, I is day, 
I is not day: particularly, for Aſſertion only 
in which acception, the Negatives are not cal- 
led edovrs. Aphaſia therefore is a renuneiation of 
Phaſis, in the general ſignification, which com- 
prehends both Affirmation and Negation. It is 
that affection by which we neither aſſert a 


i 


becauſe the nature of things is fuch, as neceſ- 
ſarily move it; but declaring, that at preſent 
we are thus affected, as to theſe or thoſe queſti- 
ons. Always remember, that we neither aſſert 
nor deny any thing. unapparent, but yield to 
thoſe which move us pathetically, and neceſ- 
facily compel us to aſſent. 


_ [Ii Theſe Phraſes, az Y Mga, tem x) tn Meg, 


udia) 8 * iz), Ferbaps, and Not Perhaps, 
we ule for, perbapi it is, perbaps it is not. Thus, 

for brevity, we take, not perhaps, for, perhaps it u 

not. Here again we cqnteſt not about words, 

nor enquire what they naturally ſigniſie, but 

take them indifferently. Theſe Phraſes declare 

an Aphaſia, for he who ſaith, Perhaps it u, implies 

its contrary to be as probable, becauſe he aſſents 
not that this is. The ſame of the relt. 

EM, I ſuſpend, we take for, I cannot (ay 
whether I ought to believe er disbelicve the thing pro- 
poſed, f That the things ſeem equal to 
us, as to Belief and Unbelief; whether they are 
equal in themſelves, we aſſert not, but ſpeak of the 
Phznomenon, as it incurs into our Senſe. B, 
Suſpenſion, is ſo called, amt , impetus Thi tar, 
from tbe mind's being held in Suſpenſe, betwixc al- 
ſerting and denving, through equivalence of the 
thing queſtioned. The ſame we ſay concerning, 

Ov del Co, Idetermine not hing 3 del des, We con- 
ceive to be, not ſimply to ſpeak a thing, but to 
pronounce an unmanifeſt thing with aflent. Thus 
perhaps the Sceprick will be found to determine 
nothing, not ſo much as this, I determine nothing. 
For it is not a Dogmatical Opinion: (that is, an 
aſſent to ſomething not manifeſt) but a Phraſe de- 
claring our affection. When therefore the Scep- 
tick ſaith, I determine not bing, he meaneth, 1 am: ſo 
affected at the preſent, as not dogmatically to aſſert or 
deny any of the things centroverted, This he ſaith, 
as expreſſing how they appear to him, not pro- 
nouncing it enunciatively with perſwaſion. 

*Acezsia is a paſſion of the mind, whereby we 
neither aſſert nor deny things dogmatically con- 
troverted, that is, not- manifeſt. When there- 
fore the Sceptic ſaith , All are undefinable, he 
taketh are for appear ſo to him; he ſaith a/, not 
beings, but thoſe not maniſe ſt, controverted by the 
Dogmatiſts. Indefinable, that is, Not to be preferred 
before their Contraries, or common repugnant:, by belief 
or disbelief. And as he who faith, 4mbulo, impli- 
eth, Ego ambulo; fo he who ſaith, Al things are 
indefinite, implieth, as to ws, or, as it ſeemeth 19 int. 
The Meaning therefore is this, All things contro 
verted by the Dogmatiſts appear ſo to me, as 
that I think none 1 more worthy belief than its 
contrary. » | 

The ſame is our meaning when we ſay, A are 
incompre benſible; we take [all] in the fame ſenſe, 
and imply [ro me; ] as if we ſhould ſay, / 
things controverted amorg the Dogmatiſts enn 10 
me imcompreberſible, We affirm not, they are 


incomprehenſible in their own nature, but de- 


clare our own affection, that we conceive we 
underſtand them not, by reaſon of the equiva- 
lence of Contraries. 

Likewiſe the Phraſe, land, and t N- 
AzpuCdyw, declares our own affection, by. which 
the Sceptick, for the preſent, neither aſſerts nor 
denies any of the things not-manifeſt that are 
in Controverſie. This is evident from what hath 


thing, nor deny it. We aſſume Aphoſia, not be- | 


been ſaid upon the other Phraſes, 65 
| When 
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When we ſay, To every Speech an equal Speech 
is oppoſite, we mean, to every Speech at we 
have examined. Speech, we take not ſimply, but 
for that which aſſerteth ſom doginatically, 
that is, of ' # thing not manifeſt, not only. by” 
premiſes and conclufion, but any other way.” 
Equal, we take not ſimply, but as to beljef and 
disbelief. I. oppoſite; we take generally for is 
repugnant, implying, 4s U think. When there 
fore we ſay, To every Speech, there it an equal 
Speech oppoſite; the meaning is, To evtry Speech 
that I have examined, aubieb aſſtrreth any thing 
dogmatically,- there ſeemeth to mt to be oppoſite ano 
ther Speech, aſſerting likewiſe dogmatically, equal to 
it. for belief or dutbelief. Thus this Expreſſion 
is not dogmatical, hut the fignification of an hn- 
man affection, which is that which appearerh to 
the perſon affected. Some there are who pro- 
nounce it thus, To every "Speech, to oppoſe an equal 


Srerch, laying this down as a Precept, That to 


every Speech dogmatically aſſerting any thing, 
we ſhould oppoſe the Speech iich dogmatically 
aflerteth its contrary. Thus addrefling their 
words to the'Sceprick, they uſe the Infinitive for 
the Imperative, To oppoſe, for, Let ws oppoſe. 
They advis'd the Sceptick, not to be deceived 
by the Degmatiſts, nor to give over his Inquiſi- 
tion, for the indiflurbance which they conceive 
accompanies thoſe who ſuſpend their aſſent in 
every thing, as we ſaid before. | 

It is nct neceſſary to alledge more of theſe 
Phraſes, even of theſe alledged ſome might have 
been ſpared; but take it for a Rule, In all the 
Sceprical Phraſes, we affirm not that the Phraſes 
themſelves are true; for we ſay, that ſome may 
be taken away by others, and are circumſcribed 
by thoſe very things of which they are ſpoken, as 
purgative Medicines expel not only Humors, 
but, together with the Humors, themſelves out 
of the Body. Moreover; we ſay, that we uſe 
them not, as properly ſignifying the thing to 
which they are applied, but indifferently, or (if 
they willio call it) improperly; for, it becomes 
not the Sceprick to conteſt about words. This we 
may the better do, in that the words are ſaid not 
to ſignifie any thing purely in themſelves, but re- 
latively, and therefore as well in reference to the 
Scepricks. Furthermore, it muſt be remembred, 
that we pronounce them not generally of all 
things, but of the not-manifeſt, and thoſe which 
are dogmatically controverted. The Pbænome- 
02 (that which appeareth to us) we declare; 
but of the nature of the external Object, we 
atiirm nothing. By what hath been ſaid, I con- 
ceive, that all Sophiſms brought againſt the 
Sceptical Phraſes, may be reſolved. 


——_ os... 


— 


CHAP. XXVII. 


IWherein Scepticiſm differs from thoſe Philoſophical 
Sects which are moſt like it; and firſk wherein 
i: differs from the Philoſopby of Heraclitus. 


He declared the ſignification of Scepti- 
ciſm, its Parts, its Criterie, its End, its Pla- 
ces of Suſpenſion, its Phraſes, and its Character; it 
followeth that we explicate briefly, berein it 
differs from thoſe Setts which ſeem moſt like it, that 


by this means we may the better underſtand | 
„ | 


ee. 


We win begin with the Philoſophy of Hera- 
clitus. | *Thhe this differs from bur Inſtitution, is 
evident; for Heracliras aſſerteth dogmatically 
concerning many things not · manifeſt, which (as 
I ſaid before) we do not. But foraſmuch as 

the followers of · Æneſidemus ſaid, the Sceprick 
Inſtiturion is the way to the Heraclitian Pholoſo- 
phy, Becauſe that Contraries appear in the ſame 
Thing; is precedent to Contraries are in the ſame 
Thing But the Scepticks ſay,. Contraries appear 
in thefame Thing, and the Heraclitians go on far- 
ther, affirming Contraries are in the ſame Thing; 
We_ anſwer, That Contragies appear in the 
fame Thing, is not a Doctrine of the Scepticłs, 


only, but to all other Philoſophers, and Men; as 
none dare deny, but Honey to the Sound is ſweet; 
to ſuch as have the overflowing of the Gall, Bit- 
L Hereupon, the Heraclitians begin from the 
common Pranotion of men, as we do alfo, and 
perhaps other Seats: Wherefore if they had 
raken this ſentence, There are Contraries in the 
{ame thing, as from this ſaying, All are Incompreben- 
ſible, or from, I determine not hing, or ſome other of 
that kind, perhaps they might collect rightly 
| what they ſay; but ſince they have ſome Priaci- 
ples incident not only to us, but to other Philo- 
ſophets, and even to the couiſe of Life itſelf, 
why ſhould any ſay, our Inſtitution is preparative 
to the Philoſophy of Heraclitas, more than to 


ſeeing all of us uſe theſe in common? Neither 
know IT whether the Sceptical Inſtitution divert 
not from the Philoſophy of Heracli:us, rather than 
conduce to it; ſince the Sceprick reprehends, as 
temerarious, all that Heraclitus aſſerted dogmati- 
cally, contradicting his Conflagrarion, cont tadict- 
ing alſo his Tenent, That there are contraries in the 
ſame Thing; and to every Doctrine of Feraclitzs, 
(deriding the temerity of the Dogmati{:) he faith, 
I comprebend not, I determine not, (as before) 
which oppugns the Heraclitians, But it is abſurd 
to ſay, That an Inſtitution, which oppugns ano- 
ther, is the way preparative to the Diſcipline it 
oppugns. Therefore it is abſurd to ſay, That the 
Sceprical Inſtitution is the way to the Heraclitian 
P hiloſophy. 4 | 


| —— 
CHAP. XXVII. 


Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Pbiloſoby of 
Democritus. 


E the like manner, the Philoſophy of Democritr's 

is ſaid to be all one with Scepticiſm, in that it 
ſeems to uſe the ſame matter; for from the ap- 
pearance of Honey, to ſome Sweet, to ſome 
Bitter, Democritus argued, that in itſelf, it is 
neither Sweet nor Bitter, and thereupon uſed to 
ſay, nor more, a Sceptick- phraſe. But this Phraſe, 
not more, is taken by the Scepricks, and by the 
Democritians, after a different manner. The 
Democritians ſigniſie by it, that neither i, but we, 
that we know not whether both of the Phoenomena s 
are, or whether neither is: Herein we diſſent from 
them. Bur far greater is the difference in that 
Derncritus faith, Atoms, and Vacuum, truly are; 
That herein, he differs from us, (though he be. 
gin with the inequality, and diſagreement of 
Phznomena's) I conceive it needleſs 4-4 —_ 


but a thing evident by Senſe; not to the Scepricks* 


any other Sect, or to the courſe of Life itſelf, 


— 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


I herein Scepticiſm differs from the Cyrenaick Sect. 


Ome affirm the Cyrenaick Sect to be the 

ſame with Scepticiſm, for as much as it holds, 
that the Affect ions themſelves only are comprebended. 
Nevertheleſs it is different from Scepticiſm; for 
it holds Pleaſure, and a light motion of the Fleſb 
to be the End; we, Indiſturbance, to which the 
End they propoſe is contrary, For whether 
Pleaſure be preſent or abſent, he who aſſerts it 
to be the End, is diſturbed, as we ſaid * before. 


„ Beſides, we ſuſpend only from aſſerting any 


thing concerning external Objects; but the 


Cyrenaicks affirm they are of an incompre- | 


henſible Nature. 


— 


CHAP. XXX. 


Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Inſtitution of 
Protagoras. | 


Rotagoras will have Man to be mivroy 2cnud- 

roy fd reer, the meaſure of all things; of Beings, 
as they are; of not Beings, as they are not. By u 
zor, he means the Criterie ; by xnuearor, aesſ- 
udroy, of things ; which is as much as to ſay, 
Man 1 the Criterie of all things; of Beings, as they 
are; of not Beings, as they are not. Hereupon, he 
aſſerts the Phanomens”s to be particular to every 
one, and thus brings in the relative Common place, 
whereby he ſeems to have community with the 
Pyrrbonians ; But he differs from them, as we 
ſhall eaſily find in explicating his Opinion. He 
ſaith, Matter uc fluid, and being in perpetual Fluxi- 
on, Appoſitions are made inſtead of Subſtrattions, 
and the Senſes are tranſmutated and changed, ac- 
cording to the ſcweral gges and conſtitutions of the 
Body. He ſaith alſo, The Reaſons (or Powers) 
of all Phoenomena's are ſubjected in Matter; ſo 
that Matter, in itſelf, is all things which it 
appears unto all. Bur Men at different times 
perceive things different, by reaſon of their different 
Habits ; He whoſe Conſtitution w ſound , of the 
things which are in Matter, perceiveth thoſe which 
are capable of appearing to ſuch Perſons 3 they who 
are otherwiſe diſpoſed, perceive the things which are 
capable of appearing to Perſons of a contrary Conſt itu- 
tion, The ſame Reaſon there us in the difference of 
Ages, in Sleeping and Waking, and in all kinds of 
Habits. 
Criterie of things that Are; For all things which 
appear to Men, Are; thoſe which appear not to 
any Man, Are not. Thus we ſee, he dogmatically 
aſſerted, that Matter is fluid, and that the Reaſons 
cf all Phanomena's are ſubjected in it, wherein we, 
as being things not manifeſt, ſuſpend our aſſent. 


CH AP. XXXI. 


WWherein Scepticiſm differs from the Academick 
Philoſophy. 


Coon hold the Academick Philoſophy to be 
the ſame with Scepticiſm, let us therefore 


examine it. It is ſaid, chere were more thag 


Man therefore, according to him, is the 


— 


three Acamedies ; One, the moſt Ancient, in- 
ſtituted by Plato; the Second, and middle Aca- 


| demy, by Arceſilaus, Diſciple of Polemon; the 


Third, and new Acedemy , by. Carreades and 
Clitomachas ; there are who reckon a Fourth, in- 
ſticured by Pb:lo, and Charmidesz ſome alſo a 
Fifch, by Antiochus, We will begin with the 


molt Ancient. Some hold Plats to be Drg- 


. matick, others Aporematick (dubitative ; ) othets 


in ſome things, Dogmatick, in ſome, Aporcinaticł. 
For in his Gymnaſtick Diſcourſes, where Socra- 
tes, is introduced deriding or diſputing with 
the Sophiſts, they ſay he hath a Gymnaſ/tich, 
and Aporematick Character; but when he decla- 
reth his own Opinion in the Perſon of Sccra:+s, 
Timeus, or the like, a Dogmatiſt. As for thoſe, 
who ſay he is a Dogmarif, or in ſome things Dog- 


mat icł, in others Aporematick, we ſhall not need 


to meddle with them ; for they acknowledge, 
that he diſſents from us. 
Sceptick, we diſcourſe at large in our Hypomnt in a- 
te; we ſhall now only examine it briefly, ac- 
cording to Permedotus, and A neſidemaus, (for 
they chiefly undertook this Task) who (ay, 
that Plato, when he aſſerted concerning Ides's, 
or that there is Providence, or that Lefe joincd 
with Virtue, ib to be preferred beftre Life joined 
with Vice: If he aſſent to theſe as exiſtent, ha 
averreth dogmatically: if he aſſent as to the 
more probable, he differs from the Sceprick Cha- 
racter, in preferring one before the other, as 
to Belief and Disbelief, as is manifeſt from 
what hath been ſaid already. Nor though he 
pronounce things Sceptically in his Gele, 
is he therefore a Sceptick, for he who aſſec tech 
any one thing dogmatically, or preferreth any 
Phantaſie before another, for Belief, or Disbe- 
lief, of a thing not manifeit, followeth the 
Dog matick Character, as Timon ſlic weth, ſpea- 
king of Xenophanes: For (having often com- 
mended him, inſomuch that he writes his $i//: 
in his Perſon) he maketh him to complain, 
and ſay ; 


I wiſh my Soul were- ſubtle, and her Eye 

So (harp, as might * beth [ides at once deſcry, 
Loſt in the doubtful way, I long bave ſtraid ; © 
Even though ( grown cid) I bad with care efſay'd 
Every opinion, ſearch'd all Theory, 

For unto which could I my mind apply? 

All into one reſolve, and this one ever 

Drawn into one like Nature, doth perſever. 


Whence alſo he calls him , and not ab- 
ſolutely, &wpoy, void of Pride, thus; 


+ Xenophanes, not whelly free frem Pride, 

The fixions of old Homer did deride; 

And fram'd a Ged, * whoſe Figure doth diſſens 
From Men; equal each way : Intelligent, 


He calls him , as being not quite 4wpO- ; 
and *Ownegmiriy maxortny, tor that he reproach- 
ed and blamed the + fabulous way of Homer. 
Now NXenopbanes aſſerted, belides promotions (as 
others alſo) that the Univerſe is one, and that 
God as of the ſame Nature with all things ; that 
He 2 Spherical, Impaſſible, Immutable, and Ra- 
tional; Whence it is eaſie to ſhew that Neu. 
phanes differs from us. Moreover, from what 

Rr we 


Whether he be purely 
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we ſaid, it is manifeſt that Plato, though of 
ſome things he doubt, yet becauſe in others he 
aſſerts, concerning the Eſſence of things not 
manifeſt; and of things not manifeſt, prefer? 
reth ſome before others, is no Sceptick. 

Thoſe of the new Academy, though they ſay 
all things are Incomprehenſible, differ from the 


Sceptic ls, an in ſaying that all things are 


Incomprehenſible ; for they aſſert this, but 


| the Sceptick admit, it poſſible that they may 
be comprebended, But more apparently they 


differ from us in the dijudication of Good 
and Evil. For the Academicks fay, that ſome- 
thing is Good and Ill, not after our manner, 
but as being perſuaded, it is more probable, 


that what they call Good is Good, than the 


contrary : Whereas we ſay not that any thing is 
Good or Ill, as thinking what we ſay is proba- 


ble, but without Opinion, we follow the or- 


dinary courſe of Life, or otherwiſe we ſhould 
do nothing. Moreover we hold Phantaſies to 
be equal, as to Belief and Disbelief; but they, 
that ſome are Credible, others Incredible. The 
Credible alſo, they ſubdivide into many kinds, 
ſome they hold to be Credible only, ſome to 
be Credible and Circumcurrent, ſome to be Cre- 


dible and Circumcurrent, and Undiſtratted ; as, 


| Infticytion is different from the fourth and fifth 
receives a Credible Phantaſie from it, and runs 


a Rope lying looſe in a dark Room, a Man 


away; another conſidering it more exactly, and 
weighing the circumſtances, as that it moves 
not, that it is of ſuch colour, and the like, 
to him it appears a Rope, according to Cre- 
dible and Circumcurrent Phantaſie. Undiſtracted 
Phantaſie is after this manner. It is reported 
that Hercules brought Alceſtis back from the 
Inferi, after her Death, and ſhew'd her to Ad. 
met us. He received a true and circumcurrent 
Phantaſie of Alefis, but remembring ſhe was 
Dead, his Phantaſie was diſtracted from aſfent, 


and inclined to Disbelief. Now the new Aca- 


demicks, before Phantaſie which is ſimply Cre- 
dible, prefer that which is Credible and Cireum- 
current; and before both, that which is Credible 
and Circumcurrent and Undiſtracted. For though, 
both Academics and Scepticks ſay they believe 
ſome things; yet herein is a manifeſt difference 
between their Philoſophies: To believe, is taken 
ſeveral ways; ſometimes for mot to reſit, as a 
Boy is ſaid to believe his Maſter; ſometimes for 
aſſenting to another, with an earneſt reſolute defire 
of the thing, as a Prodigal believes him who per- 
ſuades him to live ſumptuouſly : Now Carneades 
and Clitomacbus uſing the word Believe, and Cre- 
ible, as with vehement inclination, we only 
for yielding without propenſity to any thing ; 
herein alſo we differ from them. 


We differ likewiſe from the new Academy, 


as to what belongs to the End: They uſe in 
the courſe of Life what is Credible, we follow- 
ing Laws, Cuitoms, and natural Affections, live 
without engaging our Opinion. We might add 
more inſtances of the difference between us, if 
it were not too large for our deſign. 

Bue Arceſilaus, Inſtitutor and Preſident of 
the middle Academy ſeems to me to participate 
ſo much of the Pyrrbonian Reaſons, as that his 
Inſtitution and Ours is almoſt the fame. For 
neither is he found to aſſert concerning the Ex- 
iſtence of Inexiſtence or any thing, neither doth 


he prefer one thing before anocher for Belief or 

Disbelief, but in all things he ſuſpends, holding 
Suſpenſion to be the End, which, as we ſaid 
brings us to Indiſturbance. He likewiſe holds 
particular Suſpenſions to be good, particular 
Aſſertions to be ill. But if we may believe what 
is related of him, they ſay, at firſt ſight he ap- 
pears a Pyrrhonian, but was indeed a Pegmatiſi; 
and that making trial, by doubts, of his Diſci- 
ples, whether they were capable of Plato's Do- 
ctrine, he was thought to be Aporetick, but 
that to his more ingenious Friends he taught the 
Doctrine of Plato, whence Ariſto of him: 


|. 'Pyrrho behind, Plato before, 


. 


And in tbe middle, Diodore. 


For, though a Platonick, he uſed the Dia- 
lectick of Diodorus. 

Plato faith, As to (the Steical Criterie ) com- 
prebenſive Phantaſie , things are incomprehenſible ; 
as to the natures of the . themſelves, compre- 
benſivle, Antiochus transferred the Stoick Sec 
into the Academic : whence it was ſaid of him, 
That he taught the Sroick Doctrine in the Aca- 
demy, for he ſhewed, that the Stoica! Tenents 
were in Plato. Hereby it appears, the Sceprick 
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C HAP. XXXIL 


Whether Empirical Medicine be the. ſame with 
Scepticiſm. 


e hold Empirical Medicine to be the ſame 

with the Sceptick Philoſophy ; but we muſt 
know, ( notwithſtanding it holds, that things 
not-manifeſt are incomprehenſible,) it is not the 
ſame with Sceprici/m, neither is this Sect fit for 
a Sceptick, who, in my opinion, ought rather to 
purſue that which is called Merhodick ; which 


behave it ſelf not temerariouſly in things not- 
manifeſt ; nor arrogantly to determine whether 
they are comprehenſible or incomprehenſible ; 
but following Phznomene's, it takes from them 
what ſeemeth profitable, according to the 
courſe of the Scepticks. For, as we ſaid before, 
the common life of a Sceptick conſiſts of four 
parts, converſant in the In/*ru#ion of Nature, in 
the Impulſion of Paſſions, in the Conſtitutions of 
Laws and Cuftoms, and in the Tradition of Arts. 
As a Sceprick therefore, by the Impulſion of 
Paſſions, is brought from Thirſt to Drink, from 
Hunger to Meat, and the like; fo a Methodick 
Phyſician is guided by the Paſſions to that which 
is convenient, from Conſtriction of the Pores to 
Relaxation, as when we ſhun the condenſation 
of Cold, by going into the Sun-ſhine; from Re- 
laxation of the Pores to Conſtriction, as when 
ſweating immoderately in a Bath, we retire to 
the cooler Air. That the things contrary to 
Nature lead him to thoſe that are agreeable to 
Nature, is manifeſt even from-a Dog, who 
having got a Thorn in his Foot, endeavours pre- 
ſently to get it out. Not to reckon up every 
thing, which were to exceed the ſcope of a Sum- 
mary, I conceive, that all things ſaid in this 


| # | manner 


alone, of all the Seas of Medicine, ſeems to 
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manner by the Methodicks, may be referred to 
the im pulſion of our Paſſions, as well thoſe 
which are agreeable to Nature, as thoſe which 
are not. Herein indeed theſe two Inſtitutions 
agree , both diſclaim Opinion, and both uſe 
words indifferently ; as the Scepiick, I deſign no- 
thing , 1 comprehend nothing ; the Methodick , 
wr be, Juünei, and the like. The word rats 
alſo he takes without Opination, for an Action, 
whereby we are deduced from apparent Paſſions, 


— "Oh 


Natural and Preternatural, to choſe which ſoem 
convenient, as I ſhewed in Thirſt and Hunger: 
The Methodicks therefore are nearer aliy'd to 
the Scepricks than any other Medicinal Sect, as 
appears by comparing them. Thus having diſ- 
courſed of thoſe, which are of neareſt reſem- 
blance to the Sceprick Inſtitution, we conclude 
the general part of Sceprici/m, and the firſt 
Book of our Summary. 


— 
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Of DIALECTICK. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


_—_ 


CHAP. I. 
Whether a Sceptick can examine and diſpute againſt 


Aſſertions ? 

H of the Dogmatiſts, we will briefly, 
and by way of Summary, examine 
every part of that which they call Philoſophy. 

But firſt, let us Anſwer them who cry, A Sceptick 
% not capahle to examine or comprehend Dog matick 
aſſertions, They argue thus, A Sceptick either 
comprebends aſſertions , or not; if he comprehend 
them, bow can he doubt of that, which by his own 
confeſſion he comprehends? If be doth not comprehend 
them, be cannot diſcourſe upon that which he compre- 
hends not. For, As he who knows not (for example) 
whit x i 3 merge uire, or, Theorem by two 
Topicks, 4 not able to ſay any thing of them : So, 
be who knows not th: particular aſſertion of the Dog- 
matiſts, cannot diſpute againſt that , of which be 
knows no hing; therefore a Sceptick cannot examine 
or diſpute «g 3inſt the aſſertions of Dogmatiſts. 

Who argue thus, Let them ſay, in what ſenſe 
they uſe the word ¶ comprehend, | whether ſim- 
ply, for to underſt and without affirming ought , 
concerning the beings of the things whereon we diſ- 
courſe 3 or not only to underſtand, but to grant 
the being of thoſe things. If they ſay, To compre- 
bend, is by diſcourſe to aſſent to comprebenſive pbant a- 
fi:, foralmuch as comprehenſive phantaſie pro- 
ceeds from a thing that hath being, impreſſed 
and ſealed accordingto the being thereof,in ſuch 
manner as cannot be derived from that which 
hath no being, perhaps even they themſelves will 
not be capable of examining or diſputing againſt 
that which they comprehend not : As when the 
Stoick diſputes againſt the Epicurean, who affirms, 
that Subſtance u divided; or, that God orders not 
the World by providence; or, that Pleaſure is a good ; 
Doth he comprehend, or not? If he comprehend, 
he, in ſaying theſe things are, wholly ſubverts 
the Stoick Doctrine; if he comprehends not, nei- 
ther can he ſay any thing againſt ic. The ſame 
may be objected to thoſe of all other Sets, when 
they offer to diſpute againſt Opinions, which, 
they conceive heterodox ; ſo as none of them 
can diſpute againſt another, upon any pretence 
whatſoever. Beſides, (not to trifle) in a word, all 
their Dogmatick learning will be ſubverted, and 
the Sceprick Philoſophy firmly eſtabliſhed, if ir 


AVING undertaken an inquiſition 


— 


p 


be granted, that none can diſpute of any thing, 
which is not thus comprehended. For whoſo- 
ever aſſerts Dogmatically concerning a thing not 
certain, aſſerts, either as having comprehended it, 
or not; if he hath not comprehended it, what he 
ſaich will not be creditable ; if he hath compre- 
hended it, he muſt ſay, that he did it either through 
the very thing it ſelf, and by ſome act incident 
to it, or by ſome inquiſition and examination. 
If. through it ſelf by ſome at incident to it a thing- 
not-manifeſt be comprehended, it cannot be ſaid 
to be not-manifeſt, but equally apparent to all, 
granted and not controverted. But concerning 
every thing not-manifeſt, there is an irreconci- 
lable difference amongſt them ; wherefore the 
Dogmatiſt, who aſſerts concerning the being of 
a thing not-manifeſt , doth not comprehend it 
through itſelf, and by an AR incident to it. But, 
if by ſome inquiſition, how is he capable of en- 
quiring or diſputing, before he comprehends the 
thing it ſelf, according to the hypotheſis pro- 
poſed ? For inquiſition requiring, that the thin 
after which we enquire be exactly l 
ed ; and on the other ſide, the comprehenſion of 
the thing whereof we enquire, requiring firſt in- 
quiſition, by the alternate Common-place of Suſ- 
penſion, it will be impoſſible for them to enquire 
and aſſert Dogmatically, concerning things not- 
manifeſt.” If they would begin from compreben- 
ſion, we object, that they muſt firſt enquire be- 
fore they can comprehend ; if from inquiſition, 
that they muſt comprehend before they can en- 
quire. Wherefore they can neither compre- 
hend, nor poſitively affirm concerning things 
not-manifeſt, So that this fooliſh Dog maticł- ſiou- 
riſh will be caken away, and, as I conceive, the 
Epbe&ick Philoſophy come in of it ſelf, 

Now if they ſay, They conceive it not neceſ- 
ſary, that ſuch comprehenſion precede inquiſiti- 
on, but ſimple intellection only; it is not im- 
poſſible but they, who ſuſpend as to things not- 
manifeſt, may diſpute alſo; for the Sceptick, as 
I think, is not excluded from intellection, which 
ariſeth from Phœnomena's that occur, and actu- 
ally affect us. Neither doth this neceſſarily in- 


fer, that intelligibles are exiſtent; for we un- 


derſtand not only things exiſtent, but the in- 
exiſtent; whence the Ephectick, whether enqui- 


| ring or underſtanding, continueth in his Scep- 


tick Inſticution. For, that he aſſents to things 
Kr tas that 
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that occur to him by paſſive phantaſie, as they 
appear to him, is manifeſt. 

Let us now ſee, whether the Dogmatiſts them- 
ſelves are not excluded from Inquiſition. It is 
not Incongruous, that they who confeſs them- 
ſelves ignorant of the nature of things, ſhould 
yet enquire after them, but that they who think 
they know them exactly ſhould do ſo; for theſe 
are arrived, as they think, at the end of Inqui- 
ſition, the others ſtill retain the ground of In- 
quiſition, to think they have not found. We ſhall 
briefly enquire into every part of that which 
they call Philoſophy. And foraſmuch as there is 
great controverſie among the Dogmatiſts, con- 
cerning the parts thereof ; ſome aſſerting one, 
others two, others three, (which it is to no pur- 
poſe here toenlarge,)we will explain the opinion 
of thoſe who ſeem moſt perfectly converſant 
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CHAP. IV. 
Whether there be any Criterie of Truth. 


O thoſe who have diſcourſed concerning the 

Criterie, ſome hold, that it is, as the Sto- 
icks and others; ſome, that there is none, as 
(among the reſt) Xeniades of Corinth, and Xeno. 
phanes of Colophon, who faith, 


I every thing opinions fram d. 


But we ſuſpend, whether there be, or be not. 
This controverſie they muſt hold to be either 
dijudicable, (that is, determinable) or indiju- 
dicable, ( indeterminable.) If indijudicable , 
they grant, we ought to ſuſpend in it ; if diju- 


* Chap. 8. 


therein, and accommodate our diſcourſe to that. 


* ————— 


CHAP. IL 


From whence the Inquiſition againſ® Dogmatiſts 
ſhould begin. 


7 E Stoicks and ſome others ſay, The parts 


of Philoſophy are three, Logick, Phyſick, 
Ethick ; they begin with the Logick, teaching 
that firſt (yet there is no little controverſie, 
which of them they ſhould begin withal.) Theſe 
we ſhall follow, without engaging our opinion. 
And becauſe" the aſſertions in theſe three parts 
require judgment and a Criterie, and the diſ- 
courſe concerning the Criterie ſeemeth to be- 
long — we wlll begin with the Logical 
part; and fitſt of the Criterie. 


— 


CHAP. III 
Of the Criterie. 


Hereas they call a Criterie, that whereby 
eſſence and exiſtence (as they ſay) are 
judged 5 as alſo, that wherein we acquieſce in the 
courſe of life : Our purpoſe now is to diſcourſe 
of that which they call, The Criterie of Truth; for 
of Criterie in the other ſenſe, we diſcourſed 
formerly * in the firſt Book. 
The Criterie of which we now diſcourſe is ta- 
ken three ways, Commonly, Properly, Moſt properly. 
Commonly, for every meaſure of comprebenſion 3 in 


which ſenſe, Naturals alſo are called Criteries, as, Sigbt. 


Properly, for every artificial meaſure of comprehenſion ; 


as, 4 Ruler, a pair of Compaſſes. Moſt properly, for 
a thing not 


every artificial meaſure of comprebenſion of 
manifeſt; in which ſenſe, thoſe things which belong 
to the actions of life, are not called Criteries, but the 
rational only, and thoſe which Dog matick Philoſophers 
alledge for invention of truth. Our deſign is, as we 
ſaid, to diſcourſe of the rational Criterie; and of 
this alſo there are three kinds, in which, by which, 
according to which ; as, in which, the man; by 
which, the ſenſe, or the intellect; according to 
which, the application of the phantaſie, accord- 
ing to which a man attempts to judge by one 
of the fore named. This it was neceſſary firſt 
to lay down, for underſtanding the ſubject of 
the queſtion. It remains we confute thoſe, who 
unadviſedly affirm, they comprehend the Criterie 
of truth; we will begin with that. 


dicable, let them ſay whereby it ſhall be judged, 
whenas we have not a Criterie acknowledged 
by all, neither know we whether there indeed 
be one, but enquire. 

Moreover, to judge this controverſie of the 
Criterie, it is requiſite we have a Criterie ac- 
knowledged, by which we may judge it; and to 
have a Criterie acknowledged , it is neceflary, 
that the controverſie concerning the Criterie 
be firſt judged. The diſpute thus incurring the 
alternate Common place, it cannot be reſolved 
whether there be a Criterie or no. For we grant 
them not a Criterie by ſuppoſition ; and if they 


judge a Criterie by a Criterie, we force them to 


go on into infinite, | 

Again , Demonſtration requiring a Criterie 
demonſtrated , and the Criterie a Demonſtrati- 
on dijudicated, they fall into the alternate Com- 
mon- place. 

This we conceive ſufficient to confute the 
confidence of the Dogmatiſts, in what they aſſert 
concerning a Criterie. It is not from the pur- 
poſe to inſiſt longer hereon, and to ſhew ſeveral 
other ways, whereby they may be confuted ; bur 
we ſhall not mention all their particular opinions 
herein, ( for it cannot be expreſſed, how much 
they differ among themſelves concerning it ; and 
this would put us out of the right method in our 
diſpute.) Becauſe therefore the Criterie after 
which we enquire ſeems threefold, in which, by 
which, according to which, we ſhall examine every 
one of theſe apart, and ſhew its incomprehen- 
ſibility; Thus our diſcourſe will be moſt Me- 
thodical and perfect. We will begin with that 
in which, for the reſt ſeem in ſome manner du- 
bious by reaſon of it. 


— 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Criterie, in which. 


OW Mean, (in my opinion) by what the 
Dogmatiſts ſay, is not only not to be 
comprehended, but not to be underſtood ; for 
we hear Socrates (in Plato) plainly confeſſing, 
be knows not whether he is a man or ſome other 
thing. And when they would declare the notion 
of man, they firſt diſagree among themſelves , 
next they ſpeak fooliſhly 5 for Desmocritus ſaith, 
Man is that which we all know ; by which we 
cannot know what Man is; for we know a r- 
an 
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and according to this, a Dog ſhould be a Man; 


ſome men we know not, and therefore they ſhould 
not be men. But indeed, according to this no- 
tion there will be no man at all; for if it be ne- 
ceſſary that a man be known by all, there is no 
man known to all men, and conſequently there 
is no man at all. That we ſay not this ſopbiſti- 


| cally, but as a conſequence to his Doctrine, is 


Times, 
where he 
at large 
explained 
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apparent; for he holds that, nothing really exiſts 
Atoms and Vacuum, which (he ſaith ) exi/t 

not in Animals only, but in all compounded things; 
by theſe we cannot underſtand the property of 
Man; for they are common to all, but there is 
in theſe nothing elſe within our capacity; we 
have nothing therefore whereby we may diſtin- 
iſh Man from other Creatures, and underſtand 
im ſimply. | 

Epicurus ſaith, that Man i ſuch a kind of figured 
animate Being : Now, according to this, ſeeing 
Man is only ſuch a kind of Being, as is ſhewn, 
(by him, who thus deſcribes him ) that perſon 
who is not ſuch, as is thus ſhewn, is not a man : 
and if a man (in deſcribing Man after this man- 
ner) ſhew a Woman, the Man himſelf will not 
beaMan; or if a Woman ſhew a Man, the Wo- 
man will not be of Mankind ; The ſame we may 
argue from the difference of circumſtances men- 
tion'd in the fourth Common-place of Suſpenſion. 

Others ſay, a man « an Animal, Rational, Mor- 
tal, capable of Underſtanding and Science: Now 
having ſhewn in the firſt Common-place of Suſpen- 
ſion, that no Animal is irrational, but that all 
are capable of Underſtanding and Science, by 
their own confeſſion, we know not what they 
mean. Again, the accidents which are inſerted 
into a definition, are meant either actual or po- 
tential. If actual, he is no Man who hath not at- 
tained perfect Science, and hath not perfect Sci- 
ence or diſcourſe, and is not in the ſtate ofdeath, 
for that is to be mortal actually. If potential, 
he who hath perfect reaſon, and hath attained 
Underſtanding and Science, is no man, which 
were more abſurd than the former. 

Plato, who will have a man to be an Animal 
without feathers, with two feet , with broad nails, 
capable of political Science , dares not affirm this 
poſitively. For if a man be, as he holds, one 
of thoſe things which are generated, but indeed 
are not: It is impoſſible (as he acknowledgeth) 
to affirm poſitively concerning things that are 
not. Neither doth Plato himſelf lay down this 
poſition as certain, but diſcourſing, as he uſeth, 
according to the moſt probable, 

But though we ſhould grant, that Man may 
be underſtood, we ſhall nevertheleis find that 
he cannot be comprehended. For we conſiſt 
of Soul and Body, but neither Soul nor Body 
(perhaps) can be comprehended, therefore not 
Man. That the body x not comprehended, appears 
from this; the accidents of a thing are diſtin 
from the thing, to which they are accidents;now 
avhen colour, or the like, preſents it ſelf to us, 
the accidents of the Body are preſented to us, 
but not the Body it ſelf. A Body, they ſay, hath 
three dimenſions 3 we muſt therefore, to com- 
prehend the Body, comprehend the length, 
breadth, and depth; bur if this did preſent it ſelf 
to us, we might diſcern ſilver that is gilt: There- 
fore the Body cannot be comprehended. 

Beſides this, a Man ſhall be found to be in- 


| 


comprehenſible, becauſe by ſcul i incompreberſi. 
ble. That his Soul is incomprehenſible, is ma- 
nifeſt, thus. Of thoſe who have diſcourſed con- 
cerning the Soul, (to omit the great undeter- 
mined conteſt amongſt them) ſome ſaid, that 
there us no Soul, as the Followers of Dicæare bus 
the Meſſenian; others that rh:ye ; others J, 
pended. This controverſie therefore, if the Dog- 
matiſts acknowledge to be indijudicable, they 
grant the incomprehenſibility of the Soul; if 
dijudicable, let them ſay, by what they judge 
and determin it. By Senſe they cannot, for 
they hold the Soul to be intelligible; if by In- 
tellect, we object, the Intellect is the moſt un- 
manifeſt thing in the Soul, as they ſhew, who 
agree in the Exiſtence of the Soul, but diſagree 
concerning her Intellect. If therefore they would 
comprehend the Soul, and determin the con- 
troverſie concerning her by Intellect, they would 
determin that which is leſs in controverſie, by 
that which is more in controverſic, which is ab- 
ſurd. Therefore neither by Intelle& can the 
queſtion concerning the Soul be judged and 
determined, therefore by nothing ; cherefore it 
is incomprehenſible , and conſequently, Man 
cannot be comprehended. l 

But tho* we ſhould grant, that Man may be 


comprehended, yet perhaps it cannot be proved, 


that things ſhould be judged ( and determined) 
by him. For he who faith, that things ſhould 
be judged by Man, faith ic eicher without de- 
monſtration or with demonſtration. Not with 
demonſtration, for demonſtration ought to be 
true and adjudged ; but, we knowing none, who 
by the conſent of all, is able to judge the de- 
monſtration, (for the Criterie in which is in 

ueſtion) we are not able to judge the demon- 
2 and conſequently cannot demonſtrate 
the Criterie in which, the ſubject of our diſcourſe. 
If it be ſaid, that things may be judged by Man 
without demonſtration, it will be increditable, 
becauſe we have not any thing whereby to aſcer- 
tain, that the Criterie in which is Man, From 
what ſhall it be judged, that the Criterie in which 
is Man? For. if they fay it without judgment 
and determination, it will not be admitted; if 
as determined by Man, the queſiion is begged ; 
if, as by any other Creature, how can any ſuch 
be allow'd, to determin that Man is the Criterie ? 
If without determination, it is no credit; if 
with determination, that Cricerie muſt again be 
judged by ſome other, to be capable of deter- 


mining; If by it ſelf, the abſurdity continues, 


for the thing in queſtion is determin'd by the 
thing in queſtion. If by Man, the alternate Com- 
mon place comes in. If by any other beſides 
theſe, we ſhall again require a Criterie in which, 
and ſo to infinite. Therefore, we cannot ſay, 
things are to be determined by Man. 

But if it be granted, that Man ought to de- 
termin things; yet ſeeing there is fo great diſ- 
ſention amongſt Men, the Dogmatiſts muſt 
agree among themſelves, what one Man they 
ought to follow before they impoſe it upon us. 
Ocherwiſe, if, 


As long as ſtreams ſhall flow, and tall Trees bloom, 


they are like to diſagree upon this, why do they 
preſs us ſo earneſtly to aſſent to any one perſon ? 
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If ſay they, We muſt believe a Wiſe man; we 
ſhall ask, What kind of Wiſe man, whether an 
Epicurean, or a Stoick, or a Cynick? They cannot 
agree Which. If any require us to lay down 
this Queſtion concerning the Wiſe man, and 
ſimply to believe him who is wiſer than all 
others; firſt, they will herein alſo diſagree, Who 
is wiſer than the reſt ; and, tho' they could a- 
gree in ſome one perſon, acknowledging him 
wiſer than all that are, or ever were, yet nei- 
ther will he be worthy to be credited ; for there 
being a great, and, almoſt infinite intenſion and 
remiſſion, as to Wiſdom, we ſay, it is poſſible, 
there may be another wiſerthan this Man, whom 
they hold to be wiſer than all, that either are 
or were. As therefore they require of us to give 
credit to him, that is faid to be wiſer than all 
that are or ever were, in reſpect of his Wiſdom ; 
ſo, if one comes after him wiſer than he, this 
laſt is to be believed before him; and whilſt 
this ſecond lives, we may hope for another wiſer 
than he; after whom, another; and ſo to infi- 
nite. Now whether theſe will agree with one 
another, no Man knows. So that tho' it were 
granted, that there is one Man wiſer than all 
that are, or ever were; yet becauſe we cannot 
affirm, there ſhall never be any one wiſer than 
he ; ( for that is uncertain,) we ought always to 
expect the judgment of that future wiſeſt perſon, 
and not aſſent to him who is wiſeſt at preſent. 

But tho' we ſhould grant, that there is not, 
was not, nor ever ſhall be, any perſon wiſer 
than him whom they ſuppoſe, yet neither is it 
convenient to believe him; for wiſe perſont af 
fet moſt (in the conſtruction of things) to 
maintain Paradoxes, making the unſound ſeem 
ſound and true. When therefore the ſagacious 

rſon ſays any thing, we cannot tell whether 

e ſpeaks it according to the nature of the thing 
it ſelf, or alledgeth a falſity as if it were a truth, 
perſwading us to believe it, he being wiſer than 
all Men, and therefore we not able to contradict 
him. Thus ought we not to aſſent to him, as 
judging things rightly, becauſe we may imagine, 
The things which he faith are not true, but re- 
preſented as ſuch, by the extraordinary advan- 
tage he hath over us in ſagacity. For theſe rea- 
ſons, we ought not in the judgment of things 
to believe him, who ſeemeth the moſt ſagacious 
of all Men. 

If any ſhall ſay, We ought to believe the 
agreement of many. We anſwer, That to do 
ſo is fooliſh; for firſt, Truch perhaps is rare, 
and therefore one may be wiſer than many. A. 
gain, every Criterie hath more adverſaries , 
than thoſe who agree in defence thereof. For 
all thoſe who maintain any other Criterie what- 
ſoever, oppoſe them who agree in the defence 
of one, and are therefore of much greater num- 
ber than the others. Beſides, they who agree, 
either are in different affections, or in one. In 
different they are not, at leaſt as to this, for 
then they would not agree in it. If in one, ſee- 
in that he who affirmeth any thing, different 
from this which they agree in, hath one affecti- 
on, and all they who agree in it have but one; 
as to the affections which we follow, there is no 
advantage in the number: Wherefore we ought 
not to follow many rather than one. As alſo, 


becauſe the diffetence of judgment, as to their | 


multitude, is incomprehenſible, as we ſhewed 
from the fourth Common-place of Suſpenſion ; for 
there are infinite Men, if we conſider them ſing- 
ly, neither are we able to examine the judg- 
ments of all, and fo to ſay what the greater part 
holds, what the feweſt. It is therefore in this 
reſpet abſurd alſo, to prefer ſome Judges be- 
fore others, becauſe of their number. And if 
the judgment of all in general is not to be fol- 
lowed, neither ſhall we find any at all by whom 
things may be judged, tho' we ſhould grant ne- 
ver ſo much otherwiſe. Wherefore by all this, 
the Criterie in which all things are judged,appears 
to be incomprehenfible; and the other Criteries 
being circumſcribed by this, (for each of them 
is either a part, or a paſſion, or an action of 
Man) it followeth, * we need not perhaps ſpeak 


of them, having here diſcourſed of them al- 
PITT, 


ready. Bur leſt we ſhould ſeem to decline the 


confutation of every one in particular, we will # 


ſay ſomething over and above of them; and 
firſt of che Criterie called, By which. 


: CHAP. VL 


Of the Criterie, By which. 


Reat, almoſt infinite, is the diſagreement 
amotigſt the Dogmatiſts concerning this; 

but we, oblerving our firſt method, ſhall on- 
ly fay ; Foraſmuch as, according to them, Man 
is the Criterie in hc things are judged, but he 
hath nothing by u he can judge * they all 
agree) beſides Senſe and Intellect; if we ſhew 
be cannot judge neither by Senſe alone, nor by 
Inellect alone) not by lor together, we ſhall com- 
pendioufly refute all their particular Aſſertions. 
Let us begin with the Senſes. Whereas ſome 
hold, that be affections of the Seres are wain, (and 
that none of thoſe things which we think that 
we perceive,are ſubjected to them.) Others, that 
all the things by which the Senſes think they are mo- 
ved, are ſubjected tothem. Others, that ſome of them 
are ſubjected to the Senſes, others not. We know 
not to which of theſe we ſhould aſſent, for we 
cannot determine the controverſie, neither by 
Senſe, (for the queſtion is, whether that be vain- 
ly affected, or comprehend truly) nor by any 


other; for there is no other Criterie whereby 


it ought to be determined, (according to the 
Hypotheſis) it will therefore be indetermina- 
ble and incomprehenſible, whether Senſe be vain- 
ly affected, or comprehendeth any thing, 
Whence it followeth, that we ought not to re- 
ly wholly upon Senſe in the determination of 
things, when as we cannot ſay, that it compre- 
hendeth any thing. 

But let us grant the Senſes to be comprehen- 
five, yet will they be found to be nothing the leſs 
uncreditable, as to determination concerning ex- 
ternal Objects. The Senſes are contratily mo- 
ved by externals, as the taſte by the ſame Ho- 
ney is ſometimes affected ſweerly.ſometimes bit- 


terly, The Sight thinketh the ſame colour ſome- 


times red, ſometimes white, Neither doth the 
ſmell agree with it ſelf. He who hath ſome kind 
of obſtructions in the Head, thinketh Unguents 
not to be ſweet; he who hath not, ſaith they 
are ſweet, Perſons Divinely inſpired, and Fa- 

natick, 


reading 


lu, 
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natick, imagine they hear others diſcourſing 
with them, whom we hear not. The fame wa- 
terto thoſe who are troybled with an Inflama- 
tion ſeems exceſſive hot, to others moderatel 
warm. Now whether ſhall we ſay, All theſe 
phantaſies are true, or all falſe ; or ſome falſe, 
ſome true? To fay, that all are falſe is impoſſi- 
ble, for we have not any Criterie uncontrovert- 
ed, whereby to determine that which we pre- 
fer; neither have we any true determined de- 
monſtration, ſeeing that the Criterie of Truth, 
whereby true demonſtration ought to be deter- 
mined, is ſtill in queſtion, For this reaſon, he 
who conceived we ought to give credit to thoſe 
who are well, and not to thoſe who are not, 
ſpeaks abſurdly ; for ſaying this without demon- 

ation, he ſhall not be believed ; but a true ad- 
judged demonſtration, he cannot have, for the 
reaſons alledged. 

Bur though we ſhould grant that the phan- 
taſies of thoſe who are well, are creditable, others 
not; nevertheleſs it will be found, that exter- 
nal Objects cannot be judged by the Senſes on- 
ly. The Sight, in perſons that are well, judg- 
eth the ſame Tower ſometimes to be rꝭund, ſome- 
times ſquare; the Taſte judgeth the ſame Meats 
upon Repletion Sowre, in Hunger pleaſant; the 
Hearing perceiveth the ſame voice in the night 
loud, in the day low; the ſmell, what moſt 
Men declare to be ſtinking, in Tanners com- 
monly denies it; the ſame touch when we en- 
ter a Bath is warmed by the Paraſtas, when 
we come out cooled by it. Wherefore ſeein 
the Senſes of ſuch as are well, diſagree among 
themſelves, and their diſagreement is indeter- 
minable, (for we have not any thing univerſal- 
ly acknowledged, whereby they may be deter- 
mined) the doubt muſt neceſſarily be inſolvable. 
Many other things might be alledged out of the 
Common places of Suſpenſion. Thus perhaps it 
is not true, that Senſe alone can judge of ex- 
ternal Objects. 

Let us now come to Int leck. They who con- 
ceive, that Intellect only is to be followed in the 
judication of things; Firſt, they cannot demon- 
ſtrate it to be comprehenſible, that there is In- 
tellect; for Gorgias, in ſaying, There is nothing, 
ſaith, that there is not Intellect. Others aſſert, 
I: exiſts. How will they determine this contro- 
verſie? Not by Intellect, (for that were to beg 
the queſtion) nor by any other; for they ſay, 
there is no other (according to the Hypothe- 
ſis) by which the things may be judged. It re- 
mains therefore indeterminable and incompre- 
henſible, whether there be Intellect or not. 
Whence it followeth, that we ought not to re- 
lye upon Intelle& only, in the dijudication of 
things, being itſelf is not yet comprehended. 

But let us admit Intellect to be comprehend- 
ed, and grant by way of ſuppoſition, that it 
exiſts; notwithſtanding, I ſay, it cannot deter- 
mine of things; for if it ſeeth not it ſelf exactly, 
but diſagreeth concerning its own Eſſence, and 
the manner of ics Generation, how then can it 
exactly comprehend other things? Beſides, 
though we grant Intelle& to be capable to de- 
termine of things; yet we ſhall not find how to 
determine by it. For there being much difference 
as to Intellect; one Intellect of Gorgias, accord- 


ing to which he ſaith, Nothing is; another of 


Heraclitus, according to which he ſaith , 41 
bing are; another of thoſe who affirm, Some- 
things are, others are not : We ſhall not find any 
way to dijudicate theſe differences of Intellects, 
nor be able to ſay, This Intelle& is to be pre- 
ferred before that, or that not to be preferred be- 
fore this. For if we would judge it by any In- 
tellect, we yield to Parties in the difference, 
and beg the Queſtion: if by any other than by 
Intelle&, we are deceived, becauſe we ought 
to judge things by Intelle& only. Moreover, 
from what we ſaid upon the Criterie by which, 
may be demonſtrated, that we can neither find 


a Sagacity exceeding the Sagacity of others: 


Nor if we could find an Intellect more Sagacious, 
than any ever had, or have been; yet, (foraſ- 
much as it is uncertain whether there will not 
be one more Sagacious than ic) we ought not 
to follow it. And though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
an Intelle& more Sagacious, than any ſhall ever 
be hereafter, yet ought we not to follow him 
who judgeth by it, leſt alledging ſome falſe 
reaſon, he perſwade us by the acuteneſs of his 
Wit, that it is True. Therefore neither doth 
Intelle& only judge things. 

It remaineth we ſay, that things are judged 

botb, which likewiſe is impoſſible; for the Sen- 
es are ſo far from guiding the Intelle& to com- 
prehenſion, that they contradict one another. 
Honey ſeems ſweet to ſome, bitter to others; 
Democritus held, it is neither ſweet nor bitter ; He- 
raclitus, that it is both, *Tis the fame in other 
Senſes, and other Senſibles. So as the Intellect, 
impelled by the Senſes, is conſtrained to affirm 
things different and repugnant. But ſuch a kind 
of Criterie is far from comprehenſive. 

Moreover, they muſt ſay, That they judge 
things either by all the Senſes, and all * Intel- 
lects; or, byſome. By all, it is impoflible; there 
appearing ſo great controverſie amongſt ſeveral 
Senſes and Intellects, (likewiſe the Intelle& of 
Gorgias declaring, that neither the judgment of 
Senſe or Intellect ought to be followed, the argument 
will be retorted:) If by ſome, Who can judge, 
that we ought to adhere to the Senſcs, and this 
Intelle&, and not to thoſe, nat having an ac- 
knowledged Criterie, by which to judge different 
Senſes and Intellects. If we ſay, that they judge 


Senſes and Intellects by Intellect andSenſe, + they t Betwixt 
beg the queſtion, which is, Whether we can *£9* 


judge by. theſe. 
Again, either he judgeth Senſes and Intellects 


they ſay, they judge theſe by Senſes or Intellect 


ſequently incur the difficulties alledged former- 
ly. If Senſes by Senſe, and Intellects by Intel- 
lect, there being ſo great repugnance' of Senſes 


the reſt of the Senſes, they beg the queſtion ; 


for they aſſume part of the difference, as cre- 
ditable, for dijudication of things equally con- 


troverted with it. It is the ſame in Intellects. If 

they judge Intellects by Senſes, and Senſes by 

Intellects, the alternate Common place occurs, ſnew- 

ing, that to judge Senſes we prejudge 8 
| an 


there is a 
breachand 


by Senſe ; or Senſes and Intellects by Intellect; defect, in 
or Senſes by Senſe, and Intellects by Intelle& ; the a. s.. 
or Intellects by Senſe, and Senſe by Intelle&. It of Mr. ca. 
2 Qi e 

they judge not by Senſe and Intellect, but by one Ara 
of them, which they make choice of, and con- which the 
printed 
Edition 
not taking 


. notice of, 
to Senſes, and Intellects to Intellects, which ſo- confounds 


ever they take of the. repugnant Senſes to judge the ſenſe, 
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ſes and Intellects, nor know by which we ought 


fection differ from the External object, the Phan- 


ſes declare the natures of them to her, but on- 


and to examin Intellects we muſt prejudge Senſes. 
Wherefore ſeeing that Criteries of one kind 
cannot be judged by Criteries of the ſame kind, 
nor both kinds by one kind, nor reciprocally 
one kind by the other kind ; nor can we prefer 
Intellect before Intellect, or Senſe before Senſe; 
it follows, That we have not any thing where- 
by to judge. For if we cannot judge by all Sen- 


to judge, and by which not to judge, we ſhall 
not have any thing by which to judge things. 
Wherefore there is no Criterie by which. | 


S — — Ft 


— 


HA. vn. 
Of the Criterie According to which. 


E Tus next examine the Criterie according to 
which things are judged. In the firſt place 
we may hold that phantaſie is unconceivable; 
for they ſay Phantaſie is an impreſſion in the He- 
gemonick part of the Soul. Seeing therefore that 
the Soul and the Hegemonick is a Spirit, or ſome- 
thing more ſubtle than Spirit, as they themſelves 
hold; no Man can conceive that there is in 
himſelf an impreſſion, either by extuberance and 
depreſſion, as we ſee in Scales; or by the won- 
derfully invented Heteræotick, for he could 
retain in memory fo many Theorems, as make 
up an Art, becauſe by ſucceeding Heteræoſes, 
the precedent would be defaced. 

But tho' there were ſuch a thing as Phan- 
taſie, yet would it be incomprehenſible, for iris 
a paſſion of the Hegemonick; the Hegemonick, 
as we ſhew'd, is not comprehended; therefore 
neither can we comprehend its affection. 

Moreover, tho we ſhould grant that phan- 
taſie is comprehended, yet things cannot be 
judged _—_— to it; for it doth not (ſay 
they) apply it ſelf to externals, and conceive 
Phantaſies in it ſelf, but by the Senſes. Now 
the Senſes comprehend not the external objects, 
but their affections only; For Honey, and my 
being ſweetly affected, are not all one thing; 
neicher is Wormwood the ſame with my being | 
bitterly affected; they differ. But if the of 


taſie will not be of the External object, but of 
ſome other thing different from it. Therefore 
if the Intellect judge according to the Phanta- 
ſie, it will judge amiſs, and not according to the 
object; whence it is abſurd to ſay, External 
objects are judicated according to the Phantaſie. 

Neither can it be ſaid, that the Soul compre- 
hends ſenſible objects by ſenſible affections, be- 
cauſe the affections of the Senſes are like their 
External objects; for how can the Intellect 
know whether the affections of the Senſes are 
like tho ſenſible objects, when as it ſelf meddles 
not with External objects, neither do the Sen- 


ly their own affections, as we argued in the Com- 
mon places of Su'perſion. For as he who knows 
not Socrates, if he look upon his picture knows 


not whether ic be like Socrates; fo that Intellect, | 


beholding the affections of the Senſes, but not 
{:eing the External objects themſelves, cannot 
tell whether the affections of the Senſes are 
like their External objects. Thereſore neither 


by aſſimilation can it judge thoſe things accor- 
ding to the Phantaſie. (op 

But Tet us grant, that the Phantaſie cannot 
only underſtand and comprehend, but is able 
alſo to judge things of it ſelf, (tho' we have 
proved the contrary) it follows, that either we 
muſt believe all Phantafies, (one whereot faith, 
that all Phantaſies are incredible, by which means 
the argument will be retorted, that all Phanta- 
ſies by their own acknowledgment, are not 
capable to judge things) or if we mult believe 
only ſome, How ſhall we judge, Which Phan- 
tales are to be believed, which not? If without 
Phantaſie, then they grant, that Phantaſie is not 
requiſite to the judgment of things, in as much 
as they ſay they can judge things without it. 
If with Phantaſie, How will they aſſume that 
Pbhantaſie by which they mean to judge all 
other Phantaſies? Or again, they will need ano- 
ther Phantaſie to judge the Phantaſie by which 
they judge all Phantaſies, and another to judge 
that, and fo to infinite; but it is impoſſible to 
judge to infinite; therefore it is impollible to 
find what ePhantaſics ought to be uſed as Cti- 
teries, what not. Since therefore, which way 
ſoever we grant that things ought to be judged 
according to Phantaſies, the argument will be 
retorted, whether by all, or by ſome only. We 
conclude, that Phantaſies ought not to be uſed 
as Criteries, to judge things. 

This may ſerve for an * by way of Sum- 
mary, to the Criterie according to which : But 
take notice that our purpoſe is not to prove 
there is no Criterie of truth exiſtent (for that 
were Dogmatical) but becauſe the Dogmatiſts 
ſeem probably to have evinced that there is a 
Criterie of truth, we have propoſed arguments 
that ſeem probable againſt them ; not that we 
think them true, or more probable than the con- 
trary ; but foraſmuch as theſe arguments, and 
thoſe of the Dogmatiſts, ſeem alike probable, 
we are driven to Suſpenſion. 


CHAP, VII. 
O True and Truth, 


Hough we ſhould grant, (by way of ſup- 
poſition) that there is ſome Criterie of 
truth, yet will it be uſeleſs and vain, if we prove, 
even out of what the Dogmatiſts themſelves 
ay) that truth is not, neither can it be. We 
ſhew ic thus: True & [aid to differ from Truth 
three ways ; by Eſſence, by Conſtitution, by Power. 
By Eſſence, for True à Incorporeal, (as being an 
axiom and a dicible) but Truth is a Body, as being 
the enunciative Science of all true things 5 but Science 
is the Hegemonick after ſach a manner, as the fi 
is the hand after ſuch a manner; but the Hegeire- 
nick is a Body, for (according to them) it is a Spirit. 

By Conſtitution, for True is ſomething ſimple, at, 
I diſcourſe; but Truth conſiſts of the knowledge of 
many True things. 

By Power, for Truth adbereth to Science, True 
doth not abſolutely z whence they ſay that Truth can 
only be in a wiſe perſon, but True in a wicked; for 
a wicked man may (peak ſomething that is True. 
Thus the Dogmatiſts. | 
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2 But we entinuing our firſt deſign, will diC- | ching it True; if ſome, none can ſay, without 


courſe onely concerning True : For Truth, which | dijudication, this im True „ that falſe. If he uſe 
is ſaid to be the Science of sbe knowledge of things | a Criterie, be muſt grant it to be either manifeſt 
True, is included therein. Again, foraſmuch | or unmanifeſt ; not unmanifeſt, for the manlfeſt 
as of arguments, ſome are general by which | onely are now ſuppoſed True; if manifeit, we 
we take away the ſubſtance of True; others | demand, Which manifeſt things are True, which 
particular, whereby we ſhew that Truth is nei - falſe? The thing manifeſt, aſſumed to judge 
ther in ſpeech, nor in a dicible, nor in the mo · things manifeſt, will it ſelf, require another Cri- 
tion of the Intelle&, we conceive it ſufficient to | terie, and that another, and ſo to infinite; but 
uſe onely the General. For, as when the foun- | it is impoſſible to judge to infinite; therefore it 
dation of a Wall is taken away, all the ſuper- | is imoſſible to. comprehend , which manifeſt 
ſtructures fall; ſo the ſubſiſtence of True being | things onely are Truie. 
taken away, the particular conceits of the Dog-| He wha ſaith, onely unmarifeſt things are True, 
matiſts are thereby excluded alſo. holdeth not that all things: are True, (-for he 
I 5 ill not ſay, that the ſtars are even and that 
5 * they are odd, is alike True ) if ſome, by what 
CHAP. IX. | ſhall we judge that theſe unmanifeſt things are 
D True, thoſe Falſe ? Not; by any thing manifeſt 
Whetber True be ſomthing in nature. and it hy any thing unmanifeſt, that unmanifeſt 
| _ .. - {| thingwill require another to judge, and this a- 
ere being a diſagreement amongſt the | nother, and ſo to infinite. Wherefore, neither 
Dogmatiſts concerning Truth. (ſome hold- | are onely things unaparent True. HTS 
ing, that True is ſomthing, others that it is not) It remains, that we ſay. of the True, ſome 
the controverſie is not capable to be judged. | are maniſeſr, others unmanifeſt, which alſo is 
For he who ſaith, that True is ſomthing, it he | abſurd. For either all things both manifeſt and 
ſay it without demonſtration, will not becredi- | unmanifeſt, are True, or ſome of the manifeſt, 
ted, becanle of the diſagreement; if he alledge | and ſome of the unmaifeſt, If all, the argu» 
ademonſtration, and acknowledge it to be falſe, | ment will be retorted, granting ir to be True, 
he is increditable ; if he ſay, that it is True, | that nothing is True. He likewiſe grants it to be 
he runs into the alternate Common place. It will | True, that the Stars are even, and that they are 
be required of him, that he produce a demon- odd. If of the manifeſt ſome onely are True 
ſtration to demonſtrate that to be True, and a- and of the unmanifeſt ſome onely, by what ſhall 
nother to prove this, and ſo to infinite; but-it| we judge that of the manifeſt, theſe are True, 
is impoſlible to demonſtrate infinites, therefore | theſe Falſe, if by a thing manifeſt, we run into 
It is impoſſible to know whether True be fome- | infinite ; if by an unmanifeſt, foraſmuch as the 
thing. | Wh. unmanifeſt requires dijudication alſo, By what 
Again, this ſomtbing; which they hold to he | ſhall that unmanifeſt be judged ? If by a mani- 
the moſt General of all things, is either True | feſt, the alternate Common place occurs; if by 
or falſe. or neither True nor falſe, or both True an unmanifeſt, the Common place of inſinite. 
and falſe. If they ſay, it is falſe, they confeſs | The ſame may be ſaid of the unmaniteſt, for he 
that all things are falſe ; For as becauſe an A- | who undertakes to judge it by an unmanifeſt, is 
nimal is ſomething Animate, therefore every A- forc'd to. run into infinite 3 he who by a manifeſt, 
ber particular is Animate; in like manner, | either aſſuming a manifeſt, runs into the Com- 
this ſomthing, being the moſt General of all | mon place of infinite, or paſſing to an unmani- 
things, be falſe, all things in particular will be feſt, into the alternate. It is therefore falſe to 


falſe and nothing true. Whence alſo may be | ſay, that of the True ſome are manifeſt, others 
inferred that nothing is falſe, for this propoſition | not manifeſt. 


* 


all things are falſe, this other ſomthing is falſe, | Now if neither the manifeſt onely are True, 
including all things, will be falſe. And it ſom- | nor onely the unmanifeſt, nor ſome of the ma- 
thing be True, all things will be True, and con- nifeſt; and ſome of the unmanifeſt, chen nothing 
ſequently nothing will be True; for this pro- is True; and if nothing be True, the Criterie 
poſition, i true, will be True. ſcondueing to the judgment of Truth, would be 
If ſomthing be both True and falſe, every | uſeleſs and vaine, tho' we ſhould grant it had 
thing in particular will be both True and falſe, a being. Now if we muſt ſaſpend concerning 
whence it will follow, that nothing is in its own | this queſtion, whether True be ſomthing , it will 
nature True; for that which is True in its own | follow, that they who ſay, Diale#ick is the Science 
nature, cannot by any means be falſe. of things True, Falſe , and Neuter, ſpeak raſhly ; 
If ſomething be neither True not falſe , they | fince the Critery of Truth appears to be unde 
confeſs, that all things in particular being ſaid | terminable; neither can we affirm any thing, ei- 
to be neither True nor falſe, are not True, and | ther concerning thoſe things which ſeem evident 
therefore it is not manifeſt to vs whether this be | as the Dogmatiſts call them, or concerning the 
True. | 8 |  _ | unmanifeſt; For ſince the later, (Cas the Dog- 
Moreover, either things manifeſt onely are | matiſts conceive ) are comprehended by the for- 
True, or onely things not manifeſt; or of True | mer ; if we are inforced to ſuſpend concern- 
things, ſome are manifeſt, others not manifeſt ;| ing the Evident, how dare we aſſert concerning 
But neither of theſe, as ſhall be proved; there- | the Uumanifeſt ? 3 o 
fore nothing is True. If onely things tnanifeſt | But we ſhall (over and above) alledge out 
are True, they muſt ſay that all the manifeſt | Arguments againſt particular things ; and foraſ- 
are True, or ſome onely; if all, the argument | much as theſe ſeem to be my! hag by Sign, 


Will be retorted, ſaying it is manifeſt, that no- pod Demonſtration, we LT ew that we ought 
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to ſuſpend onr Aſſent concerning Sign and De- 
monſtration. We will begin with Sign, for De- 
monſtration is a ſpecies of Sign. 


— 


C HA XR  ebn 
Of Sign. 


F things ( according to the Dogmatiſts ) 
ſome are manifeſt, others unmanifeſt. Of 
the unmanifeſt, ſome are abſolutely unmanifeſt, 
others unmanifeſt for a time, others unmanifeſt by 
nature, Manifeſt they hold to be#boſe things which 
of themſelves come into our knowledge, as, it is day, 
Abſolutely unmanifeſt, thoſe which come not within 
the reach of our comprehenſion, as, that the number 
of the Stars is even. Unmanafeſt for a time, thoſe 
which are manifeſt in their own nature, but by rea- 
ſon of ſome external circumſtances, they are for a 
time not manifeſt to us, as the City of Athens is to 
me at this preſent. Unmanifeſt by natuye,are thoſe, 
which have a nature not ſubject to be maniſeſt to us, 
as Pores; for theſe never appear to us of themſelves, 
but are comprehended from ſome others, as by ſweat 
or the lite. Manifeſt things, ſay they, require not 
a fien, ( for they are comprebended of themſelves ) 
neither thoſe which are abſolutely unmanifeſt, for they 
are no way to be comprebended; but the ummani feſi 
for a time, and the unmanifeſt by nature, are com- 
prebended by ſigns, yet not by the ſame; the unmani- 
feſt for a time, by the Hypomneſtick (admonitive ) 
the unmanifeſt by nature, by the Endictick (indica- 
tive.) Of Signes therefore, ſome are according to 
them, Hypommeſtick, others Endictick. A Hhypom- 
neſtiok gn, they call that which being obſerved to be 
together with @ ſigniſicate, evident, aſſoon as ever 
the /ign evidently 4ncurreth to our ſenſe, tho the ſig- 
nificate appear not, yet it cauſeth us to remember 
that which was concomitant to it, tho at preſent 
not evident, as ſmoak and fire. | 
An Endictick fign, ( ſay they) is that, which 


| 


HA r. XI. 
Whether there be any Endidick Sjon, 


Sign therefore, by what the Dogmatiſts 
A ſpeak of it, is unintelligible. The Stoicks, 
who have diſcouried with molt exactneſs here- 
upon, to ſhew the notion of ſign, lay, ** A Sign 
is an Axiome antecedent in a found Connex, 
detective of that which follows. Axiome, they 
„ ſay, “is a Dicible, Self- perfect, Enunciative 
* as It is within it ſelf. A found Connex is that 
which beginneth not from true, and endeth 
in falſe; for a Connex either beginneth from 
**true, and endeth in true; as, it it is day, it is 
light; or, it beginneth from falſe, and endeth 


in falſe, as, if the Earth flyeth, che Earth has 


Wings: Or, it beginneth from true, and 
* endeth in falſe ; as, if the Earth is, the Earth 
ties Or it beginneth from falſe,and endeth in 
true; as, if the Earth flyeth, the Earth is. Of 
** theſe, they hold that only to be unſound, which 
** beginnerh from true, and endeth in falſe, the 
* reſt are all true. Antecedent they call that, 
* which goeth foremoſt in a Connex, beginning 
from true, and ending in true; it is Detect- 
ive of that which followerh, for in this Con- 
* nex, If ſhe hath Milk, ſhe hath Conceived; 
*© Theſe words, She hath conceived, are decla- 
red by thoſe, She hath Milk. Thus they. 
Now we firſt ſay, That it is uncertain whe- 
ther there be a Dicible For ſeeing that of the 
Dogmatiſts, the Epicureans ſay, there is no 
Nicible; the Stoicks , that there is; when the 
Stoicks ſay, that a Dicible is ſomething, either 
they uſe Aſſertion only, or Demonſtration 
alſo. If Aſſertion only, the Epicureans will op- 
poſe it with the contrary” Aſſertion, that a Di- 
cible is nothing. If by Demonſtation,. foraſ- 
much as Demonſtration conſiſts of Dicible Axi- 
oxms, nothing that 'confiſts of Dicibles can be 


is not obſerved together with an evident * ſigniſi- 
cate, but of its own nature and conſtitution ſig niſieth 
that whereof it is a ſign; thus the motions of the 
body are ſigns of the Soul. r 
Hereupon they define Sign thus g Sign is a 
demonſtrative axiome, antecedent in a ſound conne x, 
detective of that which followeth. | 
Of theſe two kinds of ſigns, we oppoſe not 
both, but onely the Enoictick, as ſeeming to be 
forged” by the Dogmatiſts ; the Hypomneſtick 
is creditable in the courſe of life; for whoſoe- 
ver ſees ſmoak, knows that fire is ſignified; and 
ſeeing a ſcar, faith, it had been a wound. So 
as we not onely- not contradict the common 
courſe of life, but maintain it, aſſenting inopinio- 
natively to that in it which is creditable, but op- 
poſing what is particularly forged by the Dog- 
mariſts; ' Thus much it was requiſite to ſay for 
explication of the queſtion, We now proceed 
to confutation, not endeàvouring to ſhe that 
the Endictick ſiꝑn is wholly inexiſtent, but the 
apperent equivalence of arguments on both 
fides, for its exiſtence and inexiſtence. 


aſſumed to prove that 4 Dicible 1s — 
For he who allows not a Dicible to be, How wi 
he grant a collection of Dicibles to be ? Thus, 
whoſoever ſhall endeavour by a collection of 
Dicibles to prove that there is a Dicible, goes 
about to prove a thing controverted, by a thing 
controverted. If therefore neither ſimply, nor 
by Demonſtration it cannot be proved, that there 
is a Dicible, it is not manifeſt that there is a 
Dicible, and conſequently that there is an Axi- 
ome; for, an Axiome is a Dicible. 
Yer, though by Way of ſuppoſition we ſhould 
grant, chat there is a Dicible; an Axiome will be 
found notwithſtanding to be inexiſtent, which 
conſiſts of Dicibles not edexiſtent with one ano- 
ther. As for example in theſe, I it is day, it 
is light, when I ſay, it i dap, I bave not yer ſaid 
it is light; and when. I fay it ic lig bi, had before 
ſaid that it is day. ©" If therefore whatſoever is 
compounded of any thing cannot exiſt unleſs 
its parts coexiſt with one another, but the parts 
whereof an Axiome is compounded coexiſt not 
with one another, re og an Axiome will 
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found to be incomprehenſible. For, Philo faith, 
That is a ſbuud Oobinꝭ x which beg inneth not from 
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diſputing) this, If it is day 1 diſpute. But Dio- 
dorus ſaith, That beginning from True it neither 
could nor can end in Falſe, according to wbom that 
Connexion ſeemeth to be Falſe, for it being Day, and 
1 being ſilent, it will begin in True and end in 
Falſe. + But this is a True one, If the Elements of 
things are not indiviſible 955 Elements of things 
are mdiviſible, for beginning Always from Falſe (the 
Elements of things are not indiviſible) it will end 
in True, the Elements of things are indiviſible. 
But they who introduce Synarteſis, ſay, That is a 
ſound Conne x, when. that which is contrary to that 
which ends in it, is contr ary to that which is antecedent 
in it, according to whom theſe Connexes which we bave 
inſtanced are unſound ;, but this is a True one, If it 
is day it is day. They who judge by Emphaſis, ſay, 

That is a true Connex whoſe Conſequent is potenti- 
ally contained in the Antecedent, according to whom 
this, If it be day. it is day, and every reduplicate 
conne x d Axiome perhaps will be falſe, for a thing 
cannot contain it ſelf. Thus this controverſie ſeems 
indeterminable, for neither ſhall we be credita- 
ble, if we prefer any of the fore - mentioned Pro- 
poſitions without Demonſtration, nor with De- 
monſtration: For the Demonſtration ſeemeth 
then to be ſound, when its concluſion followeth 
the conjunction of its Sumptions or Premiſes, as 
the Conſequent the Antecedent. As thus; If it 
is day it is light, but it is day, therefore it is 
light. But if we demand how the conſequence 
of the conſeqent to the antecedent ſhall be judg- 
ed, they incur the alternate common place; for 
to demonſtrate the Dijudication of the Connex, 
the Concluſion as we ſaid muſt follow the Sump- 
tions of the Demonſtration. Again, that this may 
be credited , the Connex and the Confequence 
ought to be determined, which is abſord.There- 
fore a ſound Connex is incomprehenſible, 

- Likewiſe the antecedent is undeterminable. 

or the antecedent, (ſay they,) is that which goeth 
foremoſt; in ſurb a Conne x as beginneth from True 
and endeth in True. Now if it be a ſign dete- 
Aive of the Conſequent, either the Conſequent 
is manifeſt or unmanifeſt ; if manifeſt, it needs 
no detective, for it will be comprehended toge- 
ther with the other, neither is it a ſignificate, 
and therefore this is not its ſign ; if unmanifeſt, 
foraſmuch as there is an undetermined Contro- 
verſie concerning things not manifeſt , which 
of them is true, which falſe, and whether any 
of them be true, it will be unmaniteſt whether 
the Connex ſpeak true; whence it followeth, 
that it is alſo unmanifeſt, whether the antece- 
dent in it precede ( rightly. ) 

But beſides this, Though there be a ſignificate 

to the ſign, yet it cannot be detective of the Con- 
equent even for this reaſon, becauſe it is com- 
prehended together with it -. For Relatives are 
comprehended together,as Right cannot be com- 
prehended before Left, as being right in relati- 
on to left, not on the contrary Right without 
Left. The like in all other Relatives; ſo it is 
impoſſible that the ſign can be comprehended 
before the ſignificate 3 but if the ſign be not 
comprehendgd before the ſigniſicate, it cannot 
be detecti f it, the ſignificate being compre- 
hended together with it, and not after it. Thus 
from chen diſagreeing Opinions, we may gather 
that a ſign is 
relative, and 


jatenigible, for they ſay that it is 
ective of the ſignificate to which 
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it is relative; whence it followeth, That if it be 


relative to the ſignificate, it muſt neceſſarily be 
comprehended together with the fignificate, as 
right with left, upwards with downwards, and 
the like : Bur if it be detective of the ſignificate, 
it is neoeſſary that it be comprehended before 
it, that, being firſt known, it may bring us to 
the notion of the thing which is known by it; 
but it is impoſſible to underſtand a thing which 
cannot be known but by the fore-knowledge 
of another thing which cannot be known before 
it. Therefore it is impoſſible to underſtand any 
thing which is not only relative to, but dete&- 
ive alſo of, that to which it is relative: But a 
ſign; - ay they, is both relative to, and detect- 
ive of the ſignificate, therefore it is impoſſible 
to underſtand the ſign. 

Moreover, it was a controverſie before our 
time, ſome affirming, that there is an Endeict- 
ick ſign, others that there is none; now he who 
ſaith that there is an Endeictick ſign, either affirm- 
eth it barely without demonſtration, or with de- 
monſtration. If with bare affirmation, he will not 
be creditable; if he would demonſtrate it, he begs 
the Queſtion. For the Genus of demonſtration be- 
ing ſign, when we queſtion whether there be ſing, 
we queſtion whether there is demonſtration, as, If 
we queſtion whether there be an Animal, we que- 
ſtion whether there be a Man, for Man is an Ani- 
mal; but to demonſtrate a thing controverted b 
a thing controverted, or by it ſelf, is abſurd , 
therefore it cannot be demonſtrated that there 
is a ſign. And if it can neither be affirmed ſimpl 
nor demonſtratively, it is impoſſible to frame a 
comprehenſive enunciation of it. Now if tign be 
not exactly comprehended, neither can it be ſaid 
to be ſignificant of any thing, it not being ac- 
knowledged it ſelf ; therefore there will be no 
ſign. Whence, according to this argument, ſign 
is unexiſtent and unintelligible. 

Again, Signs either are apparent only, or 
vnapparent only, or ſome apparent, others un- 
apparent; but none of theſe is true, therefore 
there is no ſign, That ſigns are not unapparent, 
is ſhewn thus. What is unapparent is not mani- 
feſted by it ſelf, according to the Dogmatiſts, 
but occurreth to us through ſome other; a ſign 
therefore if it be unapparent will require another 
ſign, which alſo will be unapparent (for accord- 
ing to-the propoſed Hypotheſis, no ſign is ap- 
parent) and that another, and ſo to infinite: 
But it is impoflible to take infinite ſigns, there- 
fore it is impoſſible to comprehend a ſign, it be- 
ing unapparent. For which reaſon it will be 
inexiſtent, not capable to ſignify any thing, as 
to be a ſign, becauſe it cannot be comprehended, 
On the contrary, If all ſigns are apparent, 
aſmuch as the ſign is relative to the ſignific . 
and relatives are comprehended together with 
one another, the ſignificate being comprehend- 
ed together with the apparent, will be alſo ap- 
parent. For as right and left incurring to us 
together, right is not ſaid to be more apparent 
than left, or left than right; in like manner the 
ſign and the ſignificate being comprehended to- 
gether, it cannot be ſaid that the ſign is more 
apparent than the ſignificate: But if the ſigni- 
ficate be apparent, it is not a ſignificate, as not 
needing any to ſignifie and detect it. Whence 
taking away right, we take away left alſo; ſo 
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taking away the ſignificate, the ſign cannot exiſt. 


Thus the Sign will be found to he inexiſtent, if we 
ay that Signs only are apparent. It remains, we | 


ſay, that of Signs ſome are apparent, ſome unap- 

arent, but this alſo incurs the ſame difficulties; 
tor the Signiſicates of apparent Signs will be ap- 
parent, ag we ſaid, not requiring any thing to 
ſigniſie them, and conſequently they will not be 
Significates. Whence neither will the other be 
Signs, as lignifying nothing; The unmanifeſt 
Signs requiring ſomething to detect them. If 
they ſay, they are ſignif'd by Unmaniteſt, the 
Argument running into Iifimite, they will be 
found to be Incomprehenſible, and conſequently 
Inexiſtent, as we ſaid, If by apparent, they will 
alſo be apparent, as being comprehended toge- 
ther with their apparent ſigns, and conſequently 
will alſo be inexiſtent, for it is impoſſible a thing 
ſhould be by nature apparent and unappareat; 
but the Signs, of which our diſcourſe is, being 
ſuppoſed unapparent, will be found to be appa- 
rent, by retorting the Argument. If therefore 


neither all Signs be apparent, nor all unappa- 


rent; nor ſome apparent, others unapparent; 
and that there be nothing more than this, as 
they acknowledge, what they call Signs will be 


inexiſtent. Theſe few Arguments, alledged | 


out ot many, may ſuffice to ſhew, that there is 
no Endeictick Sign. | 

Let us now lay down the Arguments of thoſe 
who hold a Sign to be, that we may ſhew the 
equivalence of contrary Reaſons, Either the 
words alledged againſt Sign ſignifie ſomething, 
or they ſiggiſie nothing; if inſignificant, How 
can they take away the exiſtence of Sign? If 
they ſignifie what Sign 1s, they are demonſtra- 
tive againſt Sign, or not demonſtrative; if not 
demonſtrative, they do not demonſtrate that 
Sign is not; if demonſtrative, demonſtration 
being a Species of Sign, detective of its conclu- 
ſion, Sizn will be. Whence is argued thus, If 
Siga be ſomething, there is Sign; and if there 
be not Sign, there is Sign; for that there is 
no Sign mult be proved by demonſtration, which 
is a Sign. Now either Sign is, or it is not, 
therefore it is not. | a 

Upon this Argument foloweth another in 
this manner; If there be not ſome Sign, there 
is no Sign: and if a Sign be that which the Dog. 
matiſts hold it to be, it is no Sign; for the Sign 
of which we diſcourſe, according as It is under- 
ſtood, and as it is relative to, and detective of, 
the ſignificate, is found to be inexiſtent, as we 
ſhewed before. Now either Sign is, or it is not; 
therefore it is not. | 

As concerning the words which are ſpoken of 
mic uy: Dogmatiſts anſwer, Whether they 


ie any thing, or not; if they ſignifie nothing, 

they prove not that there is Sign; if they ſignifie, 

the Significate followeth them, which is, there is 

Sign; whence it followeth, as we ſhewed, that 
there is Sign, by retorting the Argument. Since 

therefore Reaſons equally probable may be al- 

ledged, to prove there is Sign, and that there is 

not Sign, we ought not to ſay either rather than 

the other, 


n C H AP. XII. 
. of Demonſtration. 
Piven what hath been ſaid, it is manifeſt that 


neither is Degi@nſtration a thing acknow- 
ledged. For if weAbſpend as to ſign, and De- 
monſtration be a Sign, we muſt neceſſarily ſuſ- 
pend as to Demonſtration ; For we ſhall find that 
the Arguments alledged againſt Sign will ſerve 
alſo againſt Demonſtration: It ſeemeth to be Re- 
lative to, and detective of, its Concluſion, upon 
which will follow almoſt all that we alledged 
againſt Sign. But if ſomething muſt be ſaid of 
Demonſtration in particular, 1 will compriſe the 
Diſcourſe in a narrow compals, firſt laying down 
what Demonſtration, according to them, is. 

© Demonſtration (as they ſay ) is a Reaſon 
* which, by Collection of acknowledged (indubi- 
tate) Sumptions, detecteth a thing unmanifeſt. 
But clear will it ſeem by this that followeth, Reaſon 
(or Argument) is that which conſiſts of Sumpti- 
© ons'and a Concluſion ; Its Sumptions are ſaid 
to be the Axioms taken ſuitably for conſtructi- 
© on of the concluſion concordantly. ; 
Inference or Coneluſion is the Axiom framed 
c out of the two Sumptions, as in this, If it is 
Day, it is Light; but it is Day, therefore it is 
Light: Therefore it is Light is the Concluſion, 
the reſt are the Sumptions. Of Reaſons, ſome 
* are concluſive, others not concluſive : Conclu- 
© five, when the Connex, beginning from Com- 
* plication of the Sumptions of the Argument, 
and concluding in the Inference thereof, is 
*ſound 3 as the inſtanced Reaſon is Concluſive, 
© becauſe to this Complication of its Sumptions, 
© It is Day; and, if it is Day it is Light; it is con- 
* ſequent, it is Light, in this Connex, if it is Day, 
* and if it is Day, it 1s Light. Not concluſive are 
* thoſe, which are not after this manner. 

Of the Concluſive, ſome are true, others not 
true. True, when not only the Connex, as to 
* Complication of the Sumptions and the Infe- 
* rence, is, as we ſaid, ſound; but the Concluſion, 
* and that which is a Complication of the Sumpti- 
* ons is true, which is the Antecedent, and the 


© hath all true, as, It is Day, and, if it is Day it 
eis Light. Not true, is, when they are not 
thus; for this Reaſon, if it is Night, it is dark; 
© but it is Night; therefore it is dark, is indeed 
© Concluſive, becauſe the Connex is found, if it 
is Night, and, if it is Night it is dark; but it 
is not true, for the conſequent complicate is 
* falſe, it is Night, and if it is Night it is dark, 
© it containing this falſity, for it is a falſe com- 
* plicate whatſoever containeth in it ſelf a falſi- 
ty. Whence they ſay, A true reaſon is that, 
* which, from true Sumptions, inferreth a true 
* Concluſion. 5 * | 

Again, of true Reaſons, ſome are( Apodeictict) 
© Demonſtrative , others not Demonſtrative. 
© Demonſtrative, are thoſe, which, from things 
© manifeſt, collect ſomething 'not Kgnifeſt ; not 
Demonſtrative are thoſe otic not ſo, 
© as this reaſon, If it be Day it is Light; but it is 
* Day, therefore it is Light, is not d&monſtra- 
tive, for its concluſion, it is light, is manifeſt. 


| But this, if Sweat pierce throug ff che Skin, there 


are 


Connex. A true Complication is that which 
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© are Pores intelligible, but Sweat pierceth 
through the Skin, therefore there are Pores 
c intelligible is demonſtrative ; for its concluſion, 
therefore there are Pores Intelligible, is unma- 
© nifelt. | Fe 

Again, of thoſe which collect ſomething un- 
© maniteſt, ſome bring us by the Sumptious to 
c the Concluſion induttively only, others indu- 


ciel and detectively. Inductively, thoſe which 


ſeem to depend upon Belief and Memory, as 
© this; if one tell you, that ſuch a Man ſhall grow 
© rich, he ſhall grow rich; but this God (as ſup- 
* poling Jupiter) tells you, that ſuch a Man ſhall 
grow rich, therefore he ſhall grow rich. We aſ⸗ 
© {ent to the concluſion not ſo much for any ne- 
© ceſlity of the Sumprions, as for that we believe 
hat, the God faith.” Others not only induct- 
t jyely, but detectively alſo lead us to the Con- 
© cluſion; If Sweat iſſue through the Skin, Pores 
< are intelligible but the firſt, therefore the ſe- 
© cond ; for this, Sweat iſſueth forth, is detect- 
ive of the other, re are Pores; foraſmuch 
© as' we preconceive, that moiſture cannot pe- 
© netrate through a Body not porous. 
Thus Demonſtration muſt be a Reaſon con- 
t cluſive and true, and have an unmanifeſt Con- 
© cluſion detective by the power of the Sumpti- 
© ons, and therefore Demonſtration is ſaid to be 
© 2Realon, having indubitate Sumptions, and by 
Collection detecting an unmanifeſt Inference. 
By this we may underſtand the Notion of De- 
monſtration. 5 17 


— — — 
7 r 20K: 
* Whether there is Demonſtration. | 


"Hat Demonſtration is not, may be argued 
from what they themſelves ſay, by over- 
throwing every Particular that is included in the 
Notion. For Example 3 A Reaſon or Argument 
conſiſts of Axioms, but a compound thing cannot 
exiſt, unleſs the things whereof it is compounded 
coexiſt one with another (as a Bed, and the like:) 
But the parts of a Reaſon are not coexiſtent one 
with another; for whilſt we are ſpeaking the 
firſt Sumption, the other Sumption nor the Infe- 
rence do not yet exiſt;and while we are ſpeaking 


the ſecond, the firſt is no longer exiſtent, and the 


Inference exiſts not yet ; and when we pro- 
nounce the Inference, the Sumptions are no 
longer exiſtent. Thus the parts of a Reaſon are 
not exiſtent with one another, and therefore 
the Reaſon it ſelf ſeemeth not to exiſt, 
Beſides, A concluſive Reaſon is incomprehenſi 
ble; for, if it be judged from the conſequence 
of the Connex, but the conſequence of the Con- 
nex be undeterminablycontroverted, and perhaps 
is incomprehenſible, (as we ſhewed in our diſ- 
courſe concerning a Sign ; ) concluſive Reaſon 
will alſo be incomprehenſible. | 

Moreover the Dialeficks ſay, that * A not- 
concluſive Reaſon is made, either by Incohe- 
©rence, or by Defect, or by being in an ill Fi- 
© gure, or by Redundance. By incoherence , 
when the Sumptions have no coherence with 
done another, nor with the Inference, as, If it 
is Day it is Light, but Corn is ſold in the 
© Market, therefore Dion walks. 
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a By Redundance; when there is found ſome 
redundant Sumption ſuperfluous to collection 
of the Reaſon, as, If it is day it is light, but it 

is day, and Dion walks, therefore it is light. 
By being in an ill Figure; for theſe are as they 


call them Syllogiſms, If it is Day it is Light but So ſupply the 


* it is Day, therefore it is Light; And I it is not Text. 


* Light it is not Day; But it is not Light,therefore 
: #f 35 not Day. But this is an inconcluſive reaſon, 
; If it is Day it is Light, but it is Day; therefore 
. IT is Light; becauſe the Connex promiſing that 
its Conſequent is in its Antecedent, the Antece- 
dent being aſſumed, the Conſequent is alſo aſ- 
© ſumed; andthe Antecedent being taken away, 
the Conſequent is alſo taken away; for if the 
: Antecedent be,the Conſequent muſt be alſo.But 

aſſuming the Conſequent, the Antecedent is not 
* always aſſumed alſo; for the Connex doth not 
promiſe that the Antecedent ſhall follow upon 
the Conſequent, but only the Conſequent upon 
*the Antecedent. Hereupon a Reaſon, which 
collects the Conſequent from the Connex of 
the Antecedent, is ſaid to be Syllogiſtick ; and 


* trary of the Conſequent collects the contrary 
© of the Antecedent - But that which from the 
Connex and the Conſequent collects the An- 
*tecedent, is inconcluſive, as we ſaid before. 
; * Whence its Sumption being true, it collects a 


© that which from the Connex, and from the con- 


* Falſity, if it be ſpoken in the Night-time by 


the light of a Candle: for this, If it is Day it is 
* Light, is a true Connex; and ſo is this Aſſum- 
8 ENS it is Light; but the inference, There- 
* fore it is Day, is falſe. | + | 
By defect; a Reaſon is faulty, when there is 
omitted ſomething of thoſe which are requiſite 
to Collection of the Concluſion ;as this Reaſon, 
being, as they conceive, ſound, Riches are either 
good or ill, or indifferent; but neither ill nor 
© indifferent, therefore good. This other is un- 
* ſound by Defe&, Riches are either good, 
: 5 or indifferent; but not ill, therefore 
good. 
Now if I ſhall ſnew, that according to them, no 
difference of inconcluſive Reaſons can be judged 
by the Concluſive, I ſhall have cleared, that the 
Concluſive Reaſon is Incomprehenſible, and that 
all their Oſtentation in Dialectick is folly. I 
prove it thus, A Reaſon Inconcluſive by Incobe- 


having any coherence one with another, and with 
the Concluſion ; now foraſmuch as the knowledge 
of coherents muſt precede the judgment of the 
Connex, the Connex will be indijudicable, (ac- 
cording to our uſual Argument) and conſe- 


not whereby to judge the difference. betwixc 


quently fo will the Reaſon, Inconcluſi ve by Inco- 
herence, be alſo. For he who ſaith, That a Rea- 
"fon is Tnconcluſtve by Incoherence, if he do it 
by ſimple Enunciation, we oppoſe the conti 
Enunciation ; if he demonſtrate it by a RealBn, 
we ſhall tell him, he muſt firſt demonſfrate that 
Reaſon to be Concluſive, and afterwards prove 
the ſumptions of a Reaſon defective by Incohe- 
rence, to be Incoherent 3 bt whether his Rea- 
ſon be demonſtrative, we cannot know, not ha- 
ving a generally acknowledg'd Judgment of the 
Connex, whereby to judge, whether the Con- 
cluſion cohere with the Complication of the 
ſumptions in the Reaſon. Therefore we have 


the 


rence, is ſaid to be known from its ſumptions, not 
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the Concluſive Reaſon, and the Defective by 
Incoherence, | 
The ſame we object to him, who ſaith, that 
a Reaſon is faulty by being in an ill Figure For 
he that goeth upon this Ground, that there is 
ſome Figure ill,will not have acknowledged con- 
cluſive Reaſon, whereby to collect what he ſaith. 
la the ſame manner may thoſe be confuted , 
who ſay, that a Reaſon is Inconcluſive by defect; 
for if the Perfect be indijudicable, the  Defe- 
ctive muſt be fo alſo. Again, he who would 
prove by ſome Reaſon, that there is ſomething 
wanting to Reaſon, unleſs he hath an acknow- 
ledged jadication of the Connex, whereby he 
may judge the Coherence of the Reaſon which 
he alledgeth, he cannot judicially and right! 


ſay, that the other is defective. - 


Likewiſe,that Reaſon which is ſaid to be faul- 
ty by Redundance, is not dijudicable by the De- 
monſtrative; for as to Redundance, even thoſe 
very Reaſons, which the Stoicks cry up as Inde- 
monſtrable, will be found to be inconcluſive , 
which, if they ſhould be taken away, all Dia- 
lectick will be overthrown. Theſe are they, 
which (they ſay) need not Demonſtration to 
eſtabliſh them, but by them are demonſtrated 
the other Concluſive Reaſons. That theſe are 
redundant; will appear plainly if we lay them 
down and diſcourſe upon them. They dream , 
© that there are many Indemonſtrables, but aſ- 
© ſert chiefly Five, whereto all the reſt ſeem to 
© be referred. The Firſt, from the Connex and 
© the Antecedent, collects the Conſequent, as, 
© If it is Day it is Light, but it is Day, therefore 
© it is Light, The Second, from the Connex 
0 d the contrary of the Conſequent, collects 
© the contrary of the Antecedent, as, If it is 
© Day it is Light, but it is not Light, therefore 
© it is not Day. The Third, from the nega- 
© tive Complicate, and one of the Parts of the 
© Complicate, collects the contrary of the other 
© Part, as, It is not Day and Night alſo, but it 
tis Day, therefore it is not Night. The Fourth, 


from the Disjua@ and one of the Conjuncts, 


c collects the contrary of the other, as, Either 
vit is Day or it is Night, but it is Day, there - 
© fore it is not Night. The Fifch, from the 
© Disjun& and the contrary of one of the Con- 
jun, collects the other, as, Either it is Day 


C or it is Night, but it is not Day, therefore it 
Lis Night. 


Theſe are the Reaſons which they 
cry up as Indemonſtrable; but they all ſeem to 
me Inconcluſive, by Redundance. For to be- 
gin with the hirſt; Either it is acknowledged Cas 
undoubted ] that this part, it is Day, follow- 
eth upon this other, it is Ligbt, which is the 
Antecedent in this Connex, i it is Day it is 
Ligbt; or, it is not Manifeſt: If Unmanifeſt, 
weſhall not allow the Connex as acknowledged; 
if it be manifeſt that if this be, it is Day, 
this other muſt neceſſarily be alſo, it is Light, 
in ſaying, it is Day, we collect the other, it is 
Light, and this Connex, it is Day, it is Light, is 
Redundant. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the ſecond Indemon- 
ſtrable, for either it is poſſible the Antecedent 


may be, the Conſequent not being, or it is not 


poſſible. If poſſible, it is not a ſound Connex; 
if not poſſible, as foon as ever the word Not is 


ſpoken in the Conſequent, it declareth the Not in 


the Antecedent, ſo as this is a redundant Con- 
nex, It is not Light, therefore it is not Day, 
The ſame may be ſaid of the third Indemoy- 
ſtrable; either it is manifeſt, that thoſe which are 
in the Complication cannot poſſibly coexiſt, or 
not manifeſt; if not manifeſt, we ſhall not al- 
loy the Negative of the Complication ; if ma- 
nifeſt, as ſoon as one is laid down, the other is 
taken away, whereby the Negative of the Com- 
plicate is redundant thus, It is Day, therefore it 
ts not Night. \ 

The like we ſay of the fourth and fifth Inde- 
monſtrables ; either it is manifeſt, chat in the Dif- 
junct one is true, the other falſe, with perfect 
oppoſition, (as the Disjun& promiſeth, ) or it 
is not manifeſt. If unmanifeſt ; we ſhall not 
grant the Disjunct; if manifeſt, as ſoog as one 
is laid down, the other is taken away, and one 
being taken away, it is manifeſt that the other 
is, as, It it Day, therefore it is not Nipht 3 It. n 
not Day, therefore it is Night. 80 

The like may be ſaid M the Categorick 5yllo- 
giſms uſed chiefly by the Peripateticks,ſuch as this, 
Juſt is Honeſt, Honeſt is Good, therefore Juſt is 
Good ; either it is manifeſt that Honeſt is Good, 
or it is doubted and unmanifeſt; If unmanifeſt 
it will not be granted upon this Argument, and 
conſequently the Syllogiſm will not convince if 
it be manifeſt, that — is Honeſt is Good, 
in ſaying, it is Honeſt, is implied, it is Good at- 
ſo; ſo that this were enough, Juſt is Honeſt, 
therefore Juſt is Good; and the other Sumption, 
in which Honeſt is ſaid to be Good, is redundant. 
The like in this Reaſon, Socrates is 4 Man, every 
Man is a living Creature, therefore Socrates is 4 
living Creature. If it be not manifeſt in it ſelf, 
that whatſoever is Man is alſo a living Crea- 
ture, the univerſal firſt Propoſition will not be 
acknowledged, neither ſhall we grant it in the 
Argument, , But if from being a Man it follow- 
eth, that he is a living Creature, and therefore 
the firſt Propoſition, Every Man is a living Crea- 
ture, is acknowledged true, then, as ſoon as ever 
Socrates is ſaid to be a Man, it is imply'd, that 
he is à living Creature; and therefore the firſt 
Propoſition is redundant, Every Man is a livin 
Creature. The like method may be uſed again 
all Categorical Reaſons,not to inſiſt longer here- 
on: Seeing thereforè theſe Reaſons whereupon 
the DialeCtick ground their Syllogiſms are re- 
dundant, as to Redundance all Dialectick will 
be ſubverted, we not being able to judge the 
redundant inconcluſive Reaſons, from the con- 
clufive, called Syllogiſms. And if any will not 
allow Monolemma's Reaſons, (that have but one 
Sumption, ) they will not be more creditable 
than Antipater, who allows them. | 

Thus a true Reaſon is impoſſible to be found, 
as well for the Cauſes alledged, as becauſe ir 
ought to endiin true; for the Concluſion which 
is ſaid to be trae, mult be either apparent or 
unapparent ; not apparent, for then it would 
not require the Sumptions to detect it, it being 
of ir ſelf manifeſt to us, and no leſs apparent 
than the Sumptions themſelves ; If unapparent, 
foraſmuch as there is an undeterminable Con- 
troverſie concerning Unapparents, (as was ſaid 
formerly) it is therefore incomprehenſible. Thus 
the Concluſion, of the Reaſon which they call 


true, will be incomprehenſible, and if that be 
| | incompre- 
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incomprehenſible, we ſhall not know whether 
that which is collected be true or falſe, there- 
foxe we ſhall not know, whether the Reaſon be 
true or falſe; and conſequently the Reaſon 
which they call true cannot be found. : © 

Moreover, that Reaſon which collects a thing 
unmanifeſt from a manifeſt, cannot be found 
out; for if the Inference follow the Complica- 
tion from its Sumptions, that which followeth 
[rhe conſequent] is relative to the antecedeat; 
but relatives are comprehended together with 
one another, as we ſaid before. : It therefore 
the concluſion be unmanifeſt, the Sumptions will | 
alſo be unmanifeſt: If the Sumptions are manj- 
felt, the Concluſion will alſo be manifeſt, as be- 
ing comprehended together with the manifeſt, 
(Sumptions) So as nothing unmanifeſt can be 
collected from what is manifeſt. Herenpon the 
Inference cannot be detected by the Sumptions, 
whether it be unmanifeſt and not comprehended, 
or manifeſt and not needing detection. Now 
if Demonſtration be ſaid to be a Reaſon according 
to Connexion, that is, concluſive by ſome acknow- 
ledged true thing, detecting an unmanifeſt Inference; 
and we have proved, that it neither is a Reaſon 
nor Concluſive, nor true, nor by ſome things ma- 
nifeſt collecting an unmanifeſt, nor detective of 
the Concluſion; it appeareth there is no ſuch 
thing as Demonſtration. 25 
Likewiſe we ſhall other- ways find Demonſtra- 
tion to be inexiſtent and vnintelligible : For he 
who ſaith, there is Demonſtration, aſſerts either 
general Demonſtration or particular, but nei- 
ther general nor particular Demonſtration are 
Poſſible, (as we ſhall prove; ) and beſides theſe, 
there is no other can be underſtood ; therefore 
no Man can aſſert Demonſtration to be exiſtent. 

That there is no general Demonſtration, we 
prove thus. Either it hath Sumptions and an 
Inference, or ir hath not; if it hath not; it is 
no Demoſtration ; if it hath, foraſmuch as eve- 
ry thing that is demonſtrated ,. and-alſa. that 
which doth demonſtrate is particular, it will be, 
a particular demonſtration, therefore there is 
no general demonſtration. 

But neither is there any particular demon- 
ſtration. For either they muſt ſay , it conſiſts 
of Sumptions and an Inference, or of Sumpti- 
ons only, but neither of theſe, therefore there 
is no particular demonſtration. That which con 
fiſts of Sumptions and an Inference, is not a de- 
monſrration ; Firſt, as having one part unmani- 
feſt (the Inference ) it will be unmanifeſt, which 
were abſurd; for if the demonſtration be unma- 
nifeſt, It rather will require to be demonſtrated 
by ſomthing, than be capable to demonſtrate 
by ſomthing. Again, foraſmuch as they ſay , 
the demonſtration . is relative. to the Infe- 
rence, and Relatives, as they alſo ſay , are dif- 
ferent, from one another ; the thing demonſtra- 
red muſt be different from the demonſtration, 
If therefore the concluſion be the thing demon- 
ſtrated, the demonſtration will not be under- 
ſtood together with the concluſion. For either 
the concluſion conferreth ſomthing. toward 
demonſtrating it ſelf, or no; i it; confer, it ak | 

e detective of it ſelf; if it confer not, but he 
redundant, it will be no part of the demonſtra- 
tion, for ſuch 3 demonſtration. will. but fortiſie 
redundance. Neither is that which conſiſts of 


5 
j 


| 


| 


Sum ptions only a demonſtration ; for, who will 
fay that this, I it is day it is light, but it is day, 
it is light, either is a reaſon or indeed inferreth 
any thing ? Wherefore neither is that which 
conſiſts of Sumptions only a demonſtration ; 
whence it follows, that there is up particular 
demonſtration. - Now if there be no particular 
demonſt ration nor no general, and beſides theſe 
is no demonſtration 1ntellgible; there cannot 
be demonſtration. 2 | 

+ Morcover, the inexiſtence of demonſtration 
may be proved this way; If there be demonſtra- 
tion, either an apparent detects an apparent, 


or an uumanifeſt an unmanifeſt or an unmanifeſt 


an apparent, or an apparent an unmanifeſt; 
but none of theſe can be under ſtood; it is there - 
fore unintelligible. For if an apparent detect 
an apparent, the thing detecting will be at once 
apparent and unmanifeſt; apparent, or being 


ſuppoſed ſuch; unmanifeſt, as requiring ſom- 


thing to detect it, and not manifeſtly ot it ſelf 
incurring to us. If an unmaniteſt an unmanifeſt, 
it ſelf will require ſomthing to detect it, rather 
than be capable of detecting another, which is 
inconſiſtent with the nature of a demonſtration. 
Neither can an uumanifeſt be the demonſtration 
of a maniteſt, nor a manifeſt of an unmanifeſt, 
for this reaſon, becauſe they are relative, Re- 
latives are comptehended together with one a- 
nother ; if that which is ſaid xo; be demonſtrated 
be comprehended together with the magifeſt de- 
monſtration, it is manifeſt it ſelf, Thus the 
reaſon will be retorted, and it will not be found, 
that the mMMeſt can demonſtrate the unmanifeſt. 
If therefore there be not demouſtration, neither 
of an unmaniteſt' by an unmanifeſt , nor of an 
unmanifeſt by a mahifcft,'nor-of a'manifeſt by 
an, unmanifeſt, and; more than theſe, they ſay, 


there is not any, we muſt ſay, that demonſtrati- 
ee SGP 
Moreover, there is controverſie concerning 
demonſcration Nas ſay 

Who bold, that | 
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& lay, that it is not, as they 
Seis none; others, that it is, 
as moſt, of the Dogmatiſts; we ſay neither ra- 


ther that it is, or that it is not. Again, demon- 
tration muſt neceſſarily contain ſome Doctrine, 


but every Doctrine is cogttoverted, and there- 


fore every Demonſtration muſt be controverted. 


For if, for example, the demonſtration to prove 
Vacuum being acknowledged, Vacuum alſo 
be acknowledged, it is manifeſt, that they who 
doubt whether there be Vacuum, doubt alſo the 
demonſtration thereof. It is the ſame in all other 
demonſtrated Docttines. THus all demonſtra- 
tion is doubted and controyerted. Since there- 
fore demonſtration. is unmanifeſt, as. appears 
by the controverſie concerning it, (for things 
controverted, inaſmuch as controyerted, are un- 
manifeſt ) it is not evident in it, ſelf, bat muſt 
be eyinced to us by demonſtration. ©. Now an 
prove demonſtration, there cannot he (the Que- 
ion beings Whether there he any demonſtrati- 
on at all ?) but if it be contraverted and-unmani- 
feſt, it will require another demonſtration, and 


— 


acknowledged  indubitate demonſtration to 


that another, and ſo to inſinite; but it is impoſſi- 


ble to demonſtrate Inſinites, therefore it is im- 

poſſible to prove, there is Demonſtration. 
Neither can ir be detected by a ſign; for . 
being queſtioned whether there be a Sign , a 
cne 
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fore Demonſtration is inexiſtent : For ig is un- 


the Sign conſequently requiring a demonſtration | 
of it ſelf, it runs into the Alternate common 

place; the demonſtration requiring a ſign, the 

lign a demonſtration, which is abſurd. Neither 

can the controverſie concerning ſign be judged, 
becauſe dijudication wanteth a Criterie, it being 
coatroverted, as we ſhewed, whether there be a 
Criterie, and- the Criterie conſequently requi- 
ring a Demonſtration to prove that there is a 
Crit er ie, it runs again into the Alternate place. 
If therefore neither by Demonſtration, nor by 
Sign, nor by Criterie, it can be proved, that there 
is Demonſtration, and it be not manifeſt of it 
ſelf, as we have ſhewn, it will be incomprehen-- 
ſible whether there be Demonſtration ; there- 


derſtood by demonſtrating, but not being com- 
prehended it cannot demonſtrate, therefore 
there will be no Demonſtration. This, by way 
of Summary, may ſerve againſt Demonſtration, 
Bot the Dogmatiſts, on the other fide, ſay , 
The Reaſons alledged againſt Demonſtration, ei- 
ther are demonſtratiye, or not demonſtrative; 
If not demonſtrative, they are not able to prove 
there is no Demonſtratinn ; If demonſtrative , 


is impoſſible that a Connex can be ſound, if it 
conſiſts of contrary Propoſitions, for a Connex 
promiſeth, that if its Antecedent be, its Conſe- 
quent is alſo ; but in Oppoſites quite contrary, 
which of them ſoever is, the other muſt not be. 
Therefore if this be a true Connex, If there is 
Demonſtration, there is Demonſtration, this 
other cannot be true, If there is not Demon- 
ſtration, there is Demonſtration 

Moreover, If we grant by Suppoſiticn, that 
this is a ſound Connex, If there is not Demon- 
ſtration, there is Demonſtration , this part, if 
there is not Demonſtration,may coexiſt with the 


coexiſt with it, it cannot be repvgnant to ir, ſo 
that in this Connex, if there is Demonſtration, 
there is Demonſtration;the contrary ofghe Con- 
ſequent is not repuguant to the Antecedent , 
therefore it is not ſound. Again, If this Con- 
nex, which, by way of Conceſſion, is laid down 
for ſound, and this part, there is no Demonſtra- 
tion, be repugnant to that part, there is not 
Demonſtration, neither will this be a good Diſ- 
junct, either there is Demonſtration, or there 
is not Demonſtration; for a good Disjun& pro- 


they themſelves, by Retortion, prove the ſub- 
ſiſtence of Demonſtration. Hereupon they ar- 
gue thus, If there is Demonſtration there is 
Demonſtration ; if there is not Demonſtration 
there is Demonſtration, therefore there is De- 
monſtration. Upon the ſame grounds they alſſ 

propoſe this Reaſon , That which followet 

from contraries, is not only True, but Neceſſa- 
ry, but, there is Demonſtrationgand, there is 
not Demonſtration,are oppoſite one to another, 
from both which it followeth, that there is 
Demonſtration, therefore there is Demonſtra- 


tion. 


But this may be contradicted, as for Example, 
if we ſay thus; Foraſmuch as we conceive that 
there is not any Reaſon demonſtrative, neither 
do we conceive that the Reaſons alledged againſt 
Demonſtrations are adſolutely demonſtrative , 
but that they ſeem probable to us; but Pro- 
bables are not neceſſarily demonſtrative, there- 


fore if the Demonſtratives are (which we al- 


low not) neceſſarily true, but true Reaſons col- 
lect true from true, their Inference is not true, 
and if not, it is no Demonſtration ; therefore 
( by way of Retortion ) there is no Demonſtra- 
tion. Beſides, as purgative Medicines expel 
themſelves, together with the Humors which 
they purge, it is poſſible that theſe Reaſons may 
exclude themſelves, together with thoſe which 
are ſaid to be Demonſtratives. For this is not 
abſurd, ſeeing that this Sentence, That there is 
nothing True , not only takes away all other 
things, but it ſelf 22 the reſt. Moreover, 
this Argument (If there be Demonſtration there 
is Demonſtration, if there is not Demonſtration 
there is Demonſtration, but either there is, or 
there is not, therefore there is) may many ways 
be ſhewn to be Inconcluſive; but, for the pre- 
ſent, we ſhall be contented with this Epicherem. 
If this Connex (lf there is Demonſtration there 
is Demonſtration,) be not faulty, the contrary 
of its Conſequent (that js, there is not Demon- 
ſtration) muſt be repugnant to its Antecedent, 
there is Demonſtration, for that is the Antece- 
dent of the Connex: Bpt, according to them, it 


miſeth that one of its parts is true, and that the 
other is falſe and repugnant. Or if the Diſ- 
jun& be ſound, this, if there is not Demonſtra- 
tion, there is Demonſtration, will again be found 
to be faulty, a Connex conſiſting of Repugnants. 
Wherefore the Sumptions in the foreſaid Reaſon 
are inconſiſtent, and deſtroy one, another, 
therefore the Reaſon is not ſound. But neither 
can they ſhew that ſomthing followeth upon Re- 
pugnants, not having a Criterie of the Conſe- 
quents, as we * before. — this is ſaid 
over and above. Now if the Reaſons for De- 
monſtration be probable, and the Reaſons againſt 
Demonſtration be probable alſo, we muſt ſuſ- 
pend, ſaying no more, that there is Demonſtra- 
tion, than that there is not. 
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Of Syllogiſms. 


cerning thoſe which they call Syllogiſms, 
perhaps it were ſuperfluous to diſcourſe, 
as well for that they are ſubverted by taking 
away Demonſtration, ( for if there be no De- 
| monſtration, there is no Demonſtrative Reaſon) 
as alſo, foraſmuch as what we have already ſaid 
may ſerve for Confutation of them, whereas we 
over and above delivered a Method, to ſhew, 
that all the Demonſtrative Reaſons of the Stoicks 
and Peripateticks are inconcluſive. © But perhaps 
it would not be amiſs to ſay ſomething in par- 
ticular concerning theſe, eſpecially, ſeeing they 
have a high conceit of them. But whereas many 
things might be alledged, to ſhew, they can- 
not exiſt , yet we, perſuing cur deſign of a 
Summary, will uſe our firſt Method. 

Let us firſt ſpeak of lndemonſtrables; for if 
they be taken away, all other Reaſons are over- 
thrown, as being by them demonſtrated to be 
Concluſive. Now this Propoſition, Every Man 
is a living Creature, is inductively proved by par- 
ticulars; becauſe from Socrates's being a Man, 
anda living Creature, and ſo Plato's and ny, 


5 


other, there is Demonſtration: But if it ma; 


7 


— 
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and every one in particular, it ſeemeth poſſible 
to be proved, that every Man is a living Crea- 
ture, For if there be but one particular, which 
ſcemeth eontrary to the.reſt, the univerſal. Pro- 
poſition will not be ſound. As for Example, 
Although the greateſt part of. living Creatures 
move the lower Jaw, only the Crocodile the 
upper, this Propoſition is not true; all living 
Creatures move the lower Jaw. When there- 
fore they ſay, Every Man is a living Creature, 
Socrates is a Man, therefore Socrates is a living 
Creature ; intending from this univerſal Propo- 
fition, Every Man is a living Creature, to collect 
this particular Propoſition, therefore Socrates is 
4 living Creatwre ;, this being one of thoſe, by 
which the uni ver ſal Prppoſition was (as I ſaid) 
indutFyely proved, they fall, into the Alternate 
Common Place, proviag the univerſal Propoſiti- 
on by the Particulars, and the Particular by 
the Univerſal. In like manner in this Reaſon. 
Socrates is a Man; but no Man is Pour-footed, 
therefore Socrates is not Four footed, This Pro- 
polition, No Man is Four-footed, endeavoring 
to prove inductively by Particulars, and to 
prove every Particular ſyllogiſtically out of this, 
they run into the Alternate Common Place in- 
extricably. | 

In like manner, let us examine the reſt of 
the Reaſons, which the Peripateticks call De- 
monſtrable; for this. 1f it be Day, it is Light , 


they ſay, is concluſive of this, it is Ligbt; and 


again, this, it is Ligbt, together with the other, 
It is Day, is confirmative of this, I it is Day, 
it is Light : For the aforeſaid Connex would not 
be thought ſound, if the firſt part, It is Light, 
were not always coexiſtent with, it is Day. If 
therefore it muſt firſt be comprehended, that 
when there is Day, there is neceſſarily Light, for 


the framing of this Connex „If it be Day, it is 


Light, hence is inferred, that in theſe, When it 
is Day, it is Light; this Connex, Fit is Day, 
it is Light, (as far as concerns the preſepr in- 
demonſtrable Reaſon ) proving the coexiſtence 
of this, It is Day, and of this, It is Light ; and 
reciprocally their exiſtence, confirming the Con- 
nex here again, by the Alternate Common Place. 
the exiſtence of Reaſon is ſubverted. 

The ſame may be ſaid of this Reaſon, If it is 
Day, it is Light; but it is not Light : therefore it 
it not Day; For, inaſmuch as there connot be 
Day without Light, this is conceived to be a 
ſound Connex, I it be Day, it is Light; But if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe ſome Day to be; and Light 
not to be, it will be ſaid to be a falſe Connex. 
Now as to the foreſaid lndemonſtrable, that, // 
there is not Day, there is not Light, is collected 
from this, that, If there is Day, there is Light; 
ſo as either is requiſite to the proof of the o- 
ther, and incurs the Alternate Common Place. 

Likewiſe, Foraſmuch as ſome things are incon- 
ſiſtent one with the other, as Day and Night, 
and the Negative of the Complicate, (It is not 
Day, and it is not Night,) and the Disjunct is 
thought to be found ; but that they are incon- 
ſiſtent, they conceive to be proved by the Ne- 
22 of the Complicate, and by the Disjunct, 

aying, It is not Day and Night; but it is 
Night, tberefore it is not Day. Or thus, Either 
ꝛt is Day or Night ; but it is Night, therefore it is 
not Day, Or, tut it is not Night, therefore it is 
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Day. Whence we again argue, that if to Con- 


firmation of the DisjunQ, and of. the Negatl- 
on in the Complicate, it be neceſſary that we 
firſt comprehend the Axioms contained in them 
to be inconliſtent ; but that they are Inconſiſtent, 
ſeems to be collected from the Disjun&, and 
the Negative of the Complicate; they run into 
the Alternate Common Place, ſeeing that we can 
neither credit, the foreſaid Modals, unleſs we 
firſt comprehend the Inconſiſtence of the 
Axioms that are in them, nor can affirm their 
Inconſiſtence, before we can affirm the Coargu- 
Lion of the Syllogiſms which is made by the Mo- 
dals. Wherefore not having whereupon to 
ground our Belief firſt, (they being Reciprocal ) 
we mult ſay, that neither the Third, nor Fourth, 
nor Fifth, of the Indemonſtrables ( as far as 
appeareth by this,) have Subſiſtence. Thus 
much for Syllogiſms. 


CHAP. Xv. 
Of Induction. 


Ndudion, as I conceive, may eaſily be over- 

thrown ; for, ſeeing that by it'they would 
prove an Univerſal from Particulars , either 
they muſt do it, as having examined all Par- 
ticulars,'or only ſome. If ſame only, the In- 
duction will not be valid, it being poſſible, that 
ſome of the omitted Particulars may be found 
contrary to the Univerſal Propoſition. If they 
would examine all, they attempt Impoſſibles, 
for Particula is are infinite, and undeterminate. 


Thus it happeus, that IuduQtion cannot ſubſiſt 
either way. 8 
g 8 70 
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HH F,. WI. 
Of Difinitions. : 

Fu as the Dogmatiſts are highly con- 

ceited of themſelves, as to the framing of 
Definitions, ( which the rank under the Logi- 
cal part of Philoſophy 3 let vs diſcourſe a lit- 
tle hereupon. The Dogmatiſts ſay, that Defi⸗ 
nitions conduce to many things, but perhaps all 
their neceſiary uſe may be reduced to two ge- 
neral Heads; they ſhew that Definitions are 
neceſſary , either to Comprehenſion, or to 
Inſtruction. Now if we prove they are uſeful 
to neither, we overthrow their vain Labor, 
We argue thus: If he who knoweth nor, that 
which is defined, cannot define that which he 
knoweth not, and he who knoweth firſt, and 
afterwards defineth, comprehends not, by the 
Definition, that which is defined, but applies 
the Definition to that which he already compre- 
hends ; then Definition is not neceſſary to the 
Comprehenſion of things. And feraſmuch as if 
we would define all things. we cannot define 
any, becauſe, we ſhall run into Infinite; and i 
we ſay, that ſome things may be comprehended 
without Definitions, we ſhew, that Definitions 


are not. neceſſary to Comprehenſion - As thoſe 


which are not defined are comprehended, ſo we 
might comprehend all the reſt without Defini- 
tions: either we ſhall define nothing at all, be- 
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cauſe of proceeding to Infinite, or we alledge 
Definition$ not neceſſary. 

For the ſame Reaſons ſhall we find, that nei- 
ther are they neceſſary to faſtru&tion : For, as 
he who firſt knoweth a thing, knoweth it with- 
out Definition; in like manner, he who teacheth 
it, may reach it without a Definition, 

Moreover, from the things defined they judge 
Definitions, ſaying, Thoſe are faulty Definiti- 


ons, which include ſomthing which is not in the 


things defined, either in all, or in ſome. So 
as if we ſay, A Man is a living Creature, Ratio- 
nal, Immortal ;, Or, A living Creature, Rational, 
Mortal, Learned, foraſmuch as there is no Man 
Immortal, and that there are ſome Men not 
learned, they ſay it is a faulty Definition There- 
fore Definitions, perhaps, are indijudicable, by 
reaſon of the Infinity of the Particulars, by which 
they ought to be judged. Beſides, they cannot 
make vs comprehend and learn the things of 
which themſelves are dijadicated, inaſmuch as 
they are already known and comprehended. Is 
it not therefore ridiculous to ſay, That Defi- 
nitions conduce to Comprehenſten, or Inſtructi 
on, or Declaration, when they involve us in 
ſach obſchrity ? As for Example, (to ſport a 
little) If one Man meaning to ask another, 
Whether he met a Man on Horſeback, with a 


Dog fgſlowing hig, ſhould do it after this man- 


ner. O Living CMature, Rational, Mortal, capa- 
ble of Intelled and Science, Didſt thou not meet a 
Living Creature, Vifible, Broad-nail'd, capable of 
Political Science, mounted upon a living Creature 


that bath the faculty of Neighing, leading a four 


d living Creature that bath the faculty of Bark- 
e would not laugh to ſee a "Kh that 
knows the things themſelves, puzzled by their 
Definitions? We muſt therefore acknowledge 
Definitions to be unneceſſary, whether it be a 
Speech, which, by a ſhort Explication, brings 
us to knowledge of the thing, meant by the 
words, (which, by what we have ſaid, it ap- 
peareth, that it doth not) or whether it be a 
Speech declaring what a thing is, # # i» D, 
or even what they pleaſe, For when they go 
about to ſhew what Demonſtration is, they fall 
out among themſelves irreconcileably, of which, 
for Brevity's ſake, we will not take Notice. 
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CH AP. XVII. 
Of Diviſion. 


Oraſmuch as ſome of the Dogmatiſts ſay, 
That Dialectick is a Science Syllogiſtick, In- 
ductiue, Definitive ;, after our diſcourſe of the 
Criterie, and of Demonſtration, and of Syllogiſms 
and of InduGions, and of * we will 
come to ſay ſomthing of Diviſion, conceiving it 
not to be from our purpoſe. 

They ſay, That of Diviſion, there are four 
kinds ; Of the Word into Significations ; Of the 
Whole into Parts; Of the Genus into Species; Of 
the Species into Individuals. But that there is 
not a diviſive Science of any of theſe, I think 
5 eaſily be ſhewn, by examining them ſeve- 
rally. | 
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CA. XVII 
Of the diviſion of a Word into Significations. 


HE Sciences they hold to be by Nature, 

not by Impoſition; and juſtly, for Science 
mult be a thing ſtable and unmoveable - But 
thoſe things which are by Impoſition, are very 
ſubje& to Mutation, being varied according to 
the diverſity of Impoſitions which are in our 
power, Now foraſmuch as words ſigniſie by 
Impoſition, and not by Nature, ( otherwiſe al] 
Men wonld underſtand all Languages, both 
Greets and Barbarians, beſides it is in our power 
to declare our meaning by other words) how 
is it poſſible there ſhould be a diviſive Mice 
of the word into Significations? Or how can 
Dialectick be (as ſome conceive, ) the Science 
of Significants, and Significares ? 


— 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Whole, and Part. 


(as Whole and Part, we mall diſ- 
courſe in that which they call Phy/ick ; at 
preſent, we ſhall only ſpeak of the diviſion of 
the Whole into its Parts. We ſay thus, When 
the Decad is ſaid to be divided into One, and Two, 
and Three, and Four, it is not divided into theſe, 
for as ſoon as the firſt part (grantiog this by the 
way of ſuppoſition) is taken away, (as the Mo- 
nad) there is no longer the Decad, but the Enxze- 
ad, a _— quite different from the Derad; 
therefore the ſubſtraction and diviſion of the. 
reſt concerns not the Decad, but other Numbers 
according to the ſeveral Subſtractions. 

Let us now ſee, Whether it be poſlible to di- 
vide the Whole into thoſe things, which they ſay 
are it Parts. If the Whole is divided into its 
Parts ii the Parts before the diviſion either are 
contained in the Whole, or not contained: To uſe 
our firſt Example, the Decad; They ſay, that 
9 is one of its Parts, for it is divided into 1. 
and 9. ſo is 8 alſo, for it is divided into 8. and 2. 
So alſo is 7. and 6. and 5. and 4. and 3. and 2. 
and 1. Now if all theſe are contained in the 
Decad, and compounded with it, they making 
55. the Decad muſt contain $55. which is abſurd. 
Therefore are not the Parts, as they call them, 
contained in the Derad; neither can the Decad 
be divided into them, as a Whole into Parts, 
ſince they are not to be found in it. The ſame 
may be objected againſt Magnitudes, as if we 
ſhould divide a Magnitude into ten Cubits ; 
perhaps therefore it is not poſlible to divide 
the Whole into Parts. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Genus and Speries. 
| 


T remains to treat of Genus and Species, of 

which elſewhere we ſhall ſpeak more large- 

Fly, but now compendiovuſly. If Genus and Species 

are Notions, the Arguments which we brovght 

againſt the Hegemonick, and Phantaſie, — 
ver 
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PART X 


vert them 3 but if they allow them to have a pe- | 
culiar ſubſiſtence, What will they anſwer to this“ 


If there are Genus's, either there are as many as 


there are Species, or there is ↄne common Species, 
or Genus, in all thoſe which are called Species. 


If there be as many Genu, as there Species, of 
them there will not be one common Genus, which 


is divided into them; but if it be ſaid, there is 


one Genis in all its Species, then every Species 


mult, participate of the Whole Genus, or of Patt. 


thereof ; but not of the Whole, for it is impolli-| 
ble, for one thing contained at once, in one, and 


another, to be wholly in one. If of Part only, 
firſt, the whole Genus will not follow the Specres, 
as they conceive it doth, for Man will not be a 
living Creature, but part of a living Creature, as 
a ſubſfance, but neither animate nor ſenſible. A 
gain, either all the Species will be {aid to parti- 
cipate of the ſame Parts of their Genus, or ſome 
of ſome Part, others of others. That they 
ſhould participate of the ſame is impoſſible, for 
the Reaſon aforeſaid. If ſome of ſome, others 
of others, the Species will not be like to one ano- 
ther, according to their Gens, (which they will 
not admit) and beſides, every Genus will be inſi- 
nite, being divided iato infinite, not only as to 
Species, but as to Particulars, in which it is con- 
fider'd with thoſe Species; for Dion is not only 
ſaid to be a Man, but a living Creature. . But if 
theſe things be abſurd,neither do the Species par- 

ticipate of Part of their Genus, it being one; 
but if neither doth every Species participate zof 
its Cenus in Whole, nor in Part, how, can one Ce 
nus be ſaid to be in all irs Species, ſo as to bg, di- 
vided into them. | th 
hereto, unleſs he frame ſome kind of Images; 
and 0 

to th 

minate couſequences. 


We ſhall add this, Species's are either ſuch or 

ſuch, their Genuss are either ſuch and ſuch, or 
they are ſuch and they are not ſuch, or they are 
neither ſuch nor ſuch. As for loſtance ; Foraſ- |. 


much as of theſe or thoſe , ſame are Corporeal , 
others Incorporcal, and ſome True, others Falſe, 
and, ſome peradventure White, others Black, 
and ſome very Great, others very Little This 
word Thing, for example, which ſome ſay ĩs moſt 

eneral, will either be All, or Some, or Nothing; 

ut if it be abſolutely Nothing , neither will it 
be Genus, and fa there is an end of the Contro- 
verſie. If they ſay it is All, beſides that it is 
impoſſible, it ſhould: be ſo, it muſt be all the Spe. 
cies, and every particular in them. For becauſe 
an Animal, as chey ſay, is an Animate, Senſitive 


Subſtance, cherefore each af its Species, is ſaid to 


be both a Subſtance, and Animate, and, Senſitive: 
So if Genus be both Body, and Incorpgręal, and 
Falſe and True, and Black and White, and 


Little and Great, and all the reſt, each of its“ 
| Species and NN will alſo be All, which 
n 


we do not find to be ſo 3 therefore this alſo 


is Falſe. But if it be only ſome , then that | 


which is the Genus of thoſe,will not be the Genus 
of the reſt; as if Thing be Body, it will not be 


the Genus of Incorporeals; and if living Creature 


be Rational, not of Irrationals; ſo that neither 
will an Iacorporeal be a Thing, nor Irrational 
a Creature. Therefore Genus is neither ſuch and 
fach,not ſuch and not ſucb,nor neither ſuch yor 


one, ſurę can ſay any thing: 


et even thoſe will be, ſubverted, according | 
e Sceptical Method, by their own indeter- | 


ſach : And if ſo, neither is Genus any thing at all. 

f any ſhall ſay, that Genus is all Potentially ; 
we anſwer, thapwhat is anything Potentially, 
muſt be ſomthing Actually alſo ; as none can be 
a Grammarian potentially, if he exiſt not Actual- 
ly ; now, it Guus be all things Potentially;we de- 
mand of them what it is Actually, and thereupon 
occur the ſame inextricable difficulties, for it 
cannot be all Contraries Actually. Again, 
neither can it be ſome Actually, others Potenti- 
ally, only as a Body Actually, Incorporeal poten- 
tially; for a thing is Porenrially, ſuch as it may 
be Actually, but what is Actually a Body cannot 
be Actually Incorporeal; ſo as, for example, If 
it he a Body actually, it is Incor poreal Potenti- 
ally, and on the contrary, Wherefore we can- 


got yay that Genus is ſome things Actually, 


others Potentially, only. Now if Actually 
it be nothing at all, it exiſts not; and therefore 
the Cenxs, which they affirm to be divided into 
its Species, in nothing. | 

This ligewiſe is worthy conſideration; That 
as becanſe Alexander and Paris are the ſume, 
therfore it is impoſſible, if it be true that. Atex- 
ander walks, it ſhould be falſe that Paris walks, 
In like manner, If to be Man, be che ſame thing 
in Theron, and in Dion, this Appellation, Man, al- 
ledged in che framing of any Axiom will make 
che Axiom either True or Falſe in both, but 
this we find not to be ſo, foren Dios ſitteth, 


and Theon walleth, this Axiom, a Man ſitteth, 


ſpoken of one, is True; of the other, Falſe ; 
wherefore this Appellation, Man, is not com- 
mon to both, not one and the ſame in both, but 
proper to each. 


1 Of common Ateidente. r 


or it one and the ſame accident bęlen 


To 
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-*He 275 may be ſaid of Common. Accidents.” 
aud Theon, for example, Seeing; if Dio 


die, and Iheon r $94 ſee, either they muſt. 


ſay that the fight of Hion is. nat ſubject tp periſh, 
which is abſurd, or that the ſame fight is peri- 


ed, and not periſhed, which is irrational alſo: 


Therefore the ſight of I 
the ſight of Dion, chereforę proper to each For 


eqn is not the ſame with 


if che ſame Reſpiration happgu to Dian and. be- 


ou, it cannot be that it ſhould be in Theon, and 


not in Dion; but one may die and the other ſur- 


rive, therefore ir is not the ſame... But of theſe, 


4 


let what: we have-briefly ſaid fufſice. 
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Of Sophiſms, . 7 ane 


Ir will not haply be abſurd to inſiſt a little up- © 


on Sophiſins, iu regard that they who ery up 
Dialectick ſo much, tay, It is neceſſary for the So- 
lution of them. For, ſay they, Hit diſcern Speeches 


True and Falſe, and Sophiſins be falſe Speeches; it is 


dijudirati ve of theſe, which corrupt Truth with an 
apparent likeliþood, Wherefore the Diale@iks, 


as aſſiſting and under propping the failing courſe 


of life, with much labour, teach the Inferences, 
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and Solutions of Sophiſms, ſaying, A Sopbiſm is 
a Reaſon probable and deceitful ; ſo as it receives 
an Inference, either Falſe, or like to Falſe, or Un- 
certain, or. otherwiſe not to be received. Falſe, as 
in this Sopbiſm, | | 


| 


No mai giveth a Categorem to be Drunk, 
But whis, to Drink Norm. wood, is a Categorem, 
Therefore, No man giveth Werm-wood to be drunt. 


Like to Falſe, as in this; 4 
That which could not be, nor cannot bi, is 7 


abſurd, | x ing 
But this, a Phyſician, as a Phyſitian, kills; nei- 
P byſician, as a | 


— — 


ther could, nor can be, | 
Therefore this | Propoſition, J 4 
Phyſician, kills, is not abſurd. 


Uncertain, as this 3 We 
I did not ask thec ſomething firſt, and the Stars 
are not even in Number, 
But I did ask thee ſomething firſt ; . | 
Therefore, the Stars are not even in Ni 


Not otherwiſe to be received, as thoſe Speeches which 

are called Soleciſms, as, 

That which thou ſeeſt, is, 

But thou ſeeſt bim Mad, 

Therefore he is Mad. 

8 8 

Again, 5 
That which thou ſeeſt, is, p 
But thou ſeeſt many Houſes burning, 
Therefore many Houſes are burning. 


| 


„ 


Then they endeavour to ſhew their Solutions, 
ſaying, That in the firſt Sophiſm, one thing is 
granted by the Sumptions, another inferred; it 
© 1s granted that a Categorem is not Drunk, and 
© that to drink Worm wood is a Categorem, but 
not the Wormwood it ſelf. So that, whereas the 
© Inference ought to he, Therefore no Man drinks 
this [Categorem, J To drink Wormwood ; 
© which is true, it in h, Therefore no Man 
© drinketh Wormwood, which is falſe, and is not 
© colle&ed from the granted Premiſes. 
© As to the Second, It ſeems to lead to Falſe, 
© (inſomuch as they who mind it not well, doubt 
© whether they ought to aſſent to it or not,) but 
< it collects Truth, therefore this is not abſurd. 
© A Phyſician, as à Phyſician, killeth, for no Pro- 
>< poſition is abſurd ; but this, A Phyſician , as a 
© Phyſician, killeth, is a Propſiotion; therefore 
© it is not abſurd. — 155 
That which leadeth to Uncertainty, is, they 
* ſay, of the Nature of reciprocal Reaſons ; for 
© if nothing were asked before , then the Nega- 
© tive of the Connex were true, the Connex it 
« ſelf being falſe, becauſe this, LI asked thee ſom- 
© thing firſt} which is falſe, is inſerted into it; but 
© after asking, (the Aſſumption being true, LI 
asked thee firſt] by reaſon the asking was be- 
* fore the Aſſumption) the Negative of the Conv 
© nex is falſe, ſo that a Concluſion cannot any 
* way be gather'd, the Negative of the Connex 
being inconſiſtent with the Aſſumption. 
Ihe laſt kind being by Solcœciſm, ( ſome 
ſay,) infers abſurdly, and contrary to common 


— 


| 
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Thus ſome DialeGicks diſcourſe of Sophiſms 6 
(others otherwiſe) which may perhaps tickle 
che Ears of the lighter ſort of Perſons, but are 
indeed ſuperfluous, and forged by themſelves to 
no parpoſe. I — may be obſerved, 
from what was ſaid formerly; for we ſhewed, 
that neither True nor Falſe can be comprehend, 
ed, according to the, DialeGicks, as many other 
ways, ſo particularly, by overthrowing Demon- 
ſtration, and indemonſtrable Reaſons, the props 
of their Syllogiſtick faculty. Many other things 
might be alledg'd againſt the Subject in hand, of 
which we ſhall only fay briefly thus. | 

Of all thoſe Sophiſins, which Dialecticł ſeems 
propely to confute, the Solution is unprofita- 
le; but thoſe, the Solution whereof is profita- 
ble, it is not within the power of a Dialecticł 
to ſolve, but of thoſe who are converſant in the 
"nr Arts of each ſeveral thing. As for in- 
ance, If this Sopbiſm were propounded to a Phy- 
ſician, in the remiſſion of a Diſeaſe, there ought 
to be variety of Diet, and Wine allowed; But 
on the third day, there uſually happens a Re- 
miſſion; Therefore before the third day, there 
© ought to be variety of Diet, and allowance 
of Wine. A DialeGick can ſay nothing to all 
this, but the Phyſician can ſolve the Sophiſm , 
knowing that Remiſſion is taken two ways, either 
of the whole Diſeaſe, or for any particular incli- 
nation towards' amendment. Before the firſt 
third day it happens for the moſt part, that 
there is a Remiſſion of ſome particular Intenſe- 
neſs ; now we approve not variety of Diet 
in this Remiſſion , but in the Remiſſion of 
the whole Diſeaſe. Whereupon he will ſay, 
That one of the Sumptions of the Argument 
is disjoyned from the other, viz. that which 
concerns the whole Diſeaſe , from the other 
which concerns part; Again, to this Argument 
concerning an intenſe Feaver, Contraries are the 
* remedies of Contraries; but Cold is contrary 
© to the Heat of the Feaver, therefore cold things 
* are convenient for the Cure of it; a Dialecbicł 
will not know what to ſay ; but the Phyſician, 
knowing that ſome are Affections adherent to the 
Diſeaſe, others Symptoms of thoſe Affections, 
will anſwer , that the Queſtion is not to be un- 
derſtood of the Symptoms, (for it uſually hap- 
pens that Heat is encreaſed by pouring on cold 
things,)but of the adherent Affectedneſs, and that 
Conſtipation is an adherent Affection, which re- 
quires not Condenſation, but rather Opening; 
but the Heat which follows upon it, is not pri- 
marily adherent, wherefore that which is Cold 
is not Convenient to be applied. Thus to So- 
phiſms, whoſe Solution is profitable, the Dia- 
leFick will not know what to ſay; but to ſach as 
theſe, © If thou haſt not large Horns, and haſt 
© Herns, thou haſt not Horns; but thou haſt not 
© large Horns, and haſt Horns; therefore thou 
© haſt not Horns. And, If a thing be moved, either 
© it is moved in the place wherein it is, or in that 
© wherein it is not; but neither in that wherein 
© it is, (For there it reſts ;) not in that wherein it 
© is not, (for it cannot act, here it is notz) there- 
fore nothing is moved: And, Either that whicir 
© is generated, or that which is not, but that 
; which is not generated (for is is already ) not 
gene- 
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uſe. 
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that which it is not; for that which is 
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ons, ſuſpending our aſſent in all dogmatical Super- 
fluities, and eſpecially thoſe, which are beſides 


ther concluſive nor true, js, according to them, 


* rated ſuffers n which is not, ſuffers 
not; Again, Snow is water congeal'd, but water 
© is black, therefore Snow is black. And a great 
many ſuch fooleries gathering together, he knits 
bis Brows, and produceth his Dialett icł, and with 
a great deal of gravity, endeavours to ſhews us 
by Syllogiſtick Demonſtrations, that ſomething 
is generated, and that ſomething, is moved, and 
that Snow is white, and that we have not Horns; 
when perhaps, if he did only oppoſe the evidence 
of the contrary to them, it would ſuffice to over- 
throw their Theſes by the teſtimony of their 
Contraries, which are manifeſt. Whence a Phi- 
loſopher,to whom the. Argument againſt Motion 
was objected, laid nothin 
im the ordinary courſe of Life, travel by Sea and 
Land, build Ships and Houſes, and beget Chil- 
dren, never minding the Arguments againſt Mo- 
tion and Generation. There is alſo a facete A- 
pothegm of Erophilus the Phyſician, (contem- 


pore with Diodorus, who introduc'd into his 


liſh Logick many ſophiſtical Arguments, as 
about other things, ſo particularly concerning 
Motion,) Diodorus having put his Shoulder out 
of joynt, Erophilus coming to ſet it, derided him, 
ſaying, Either the Bone ſlipt out of the place in 
© which it was, or out of that in which it was not; 
© but neither out of that in which it was, nor out 
© of that in which it was not, therefore it is not 
*\lipt. So as the Sophiſt was fain to intreat him 
to let his Arguments alone, and to betake him- 
ſelf to the Cure. For it is ſufficient (I conceive) 
to live experimentally, and inopiniatively, ac- 
cording to common obſervations and aſſumpti- 


the uſe of life. If therefore Diale@ick cannot 
ſolve thoſe Sophiſms, whoſe Solution is uſeful ; 
and of thoſe which ſome think it doth ſolve, the 
Solution is unuſeful, Dialectick is of no benefit in 
ſolving Sophiſms. . B 
+ Moreover, even from what the Dialecticłs 
themſelves ſay, it may be proved, that their 
Art concerning Sophiſms is ſuperfſuous; they ſay, 
That they applied themſelves to Pialectict, not 
only to learn what may be gathered from it, but 
ropoſing to themſelves chiefly, to know how to 
. — true and falſe by demonſtrative Reaſons. 
Whence they affirm Dialectick to be the Science, 
of True, and Falſe, and Neuters. When therefore 
they aſſert that to be a true Reaſon, which by true 
Sumptions collects à true Concluſion, as ſoon as 
any Reaſon, which hath a falſe Concluſion, is 
brought againſt us, we ſhall know it is falſe, and 
therefore will not aſſent to it; for of neceſſity, 
the Reaſon muſt either be not concluſive, or not 


have true Sumption, which is manifeſt from | 


hence; The falſe Concluſion which is in the Rea- 
ſon, is either conſequent to the Connexion made 
by its Sumption, or not Conſequent; if not Con- 
ſequent, the Reaſon is not Concluſive; for they 
ſay, a Concluſive Reaſon is that which followeth 
the Connexion made by its Sumptions ; if Con- 
ſequent, the Connexion which is made by its 
Sumptions muſt neceſſarily be falſe, by their own 
Rules; for they ſay, Falſe is conſequent to Falſe, 

t not True, Now that a Reaſon which is nei- 


not demonſtrable, is manifeſt from what was for- 
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but walked, And Men, 


pounded, in which there is a falſe Concluſion, we 
know even by itſelf, that it is neither True nor 
Concluſive, foraſmuch as it hath a falſe Concluſi- 
on, we will not aſſent to it, though we do not 
knew where the Fallacy lies. For, as we believe 
not the Tricks of Juglers to be true, but know 
that, they deceive, though we know not which 
way they do it; ſo neither. do we credit falſe 
Reaſons, which ſeem true, though we know not 
which way they are fallacions, 


| Or becavſe Sophiſms lead us not only to one 


Falſity, but to many Abſurdities beſides, we may 
argue more generally thus: TheReaſon propoſed 
either leadeth us to ſomething unexpected, or to 

ſomething that we muſt have expected; if to the 
later, we ſhall not do abſurdly in aſſenting to it; 
if to ſomethin g beyond our ex pectation, we ought 
not to aſſent to an Abſurdity raſhly, upon a Pro- 


if they intend not to trifle childiſhly, but to make 


a ſerious enquiry into the Truth, as they profeſs. 


For it there be a way leads to ſome Precipice,we 


will not run upon the Precipice, becauſe there is 
a way that leads to it, but rather go out of the 
way, becauſe of the Precipice ; In like manner, if 
there be a Reaſon which bringeth us to ſome- 
thing, acknowledged to be abſurd, we muſt not 
aſſent to the Abſardity, becauſe of the Reaſon, 
but reject the Reaſon becauſe of the Abſurdity. 
When therefore a Reaſon is objected to us, we 
will ſaſpend to every Propoſition ; and then, 
when the whole Reaſon is laid down, we will 
bring in that which appeareth to us. For if the 
Fnllowers of Chryſippus, being Dogmatiſts, upon a 
Sorites propoſed, ſay, They muſt put a ſtop to 
the Progreſs of the Reaſon, and ſuſpend their 
Aſſent, leſt they fall into an Abſurdity; certainly 
we, who are Scepticks, and jealous of Abſurdities, 
ought much more to take heed, leſt we be be- 
tray*d by Sumptions, and therefore ſuſpend upon 
every one, until we hear the whole Argument. Be- 
| ſides, weywithout Opinion, being only informed 
by the common oblervations of Life, thus avoid 
fallacious Reaſons : But the Dogmatiſts cannot 
diſcern a Sophiſm from a true Reaſon, ſeeing they 
are conſtrained to judge dogrnatically; whether 
the form of the Reaſon be concluſive, and whe- 
ther the Sumprions be true or not; but we have 
formerly ſhewn, that they cannot comprehend 
what Reaſons are Concluſive, nor judge Truth in 
any thing, as having neither a Criterie nor De- 
monſtration, which we proved from their own 
words. Hence. it appears, that. the artificial 
forms of Sophiſms, ſo much cry'd up by the Dia- 
lecticks, are ſuperfſuous. - 
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CHAP. XXII. 

5 Of Amphibolies. 
XXV: ſay the ſame concerning diſtinction 2 
Ampbibolies, For, if Amphiboly be a 


word which ſignifies two or more things; and 
words ſignifie by Impoſition, it is fit they be di- 


— 


ſtinguiſhed by Thoſe, who are of the ſeveral Arts 


to which they belong, they having had experi- 
ence of the poſitive uſe of the words, which they 


merly ſaid, If therefore a Reaſon being pro- applied to the things that they fignified ; bs 
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bability; but they rather ovght to withdraw their 
Reaſon, which compelleth aſſent to an abſurdity, - 
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Dialefick hath not, as in this Amphiboly ; In the | not within the experience of Life, and are per- 
Remiſſion of Diſeaſes, vaticty of Diet, and Wine is] haps only in the ſayings of the Dag matiſis, and no- 
allowed. | thing uſetul to living without opinion, the Dia- 
8 ¶ Leckick being particularly employ'd in theſe, will 
Moreover, we ſce, that in Common Life, even] be neceſſitated even in them ro ſuſpend after the 
* Children diſtinguiſh thoſe Amphibolies, the di- Sceptical way, according as they are annexed to 
| ſtintion whereoi ſeemeth uſetul to them. For if | things uncertain, or incomprehenſible, or inexiſ- 
a Man, having two Servants of the ſame Name, | tent. But of theie we ſhall diſcourſe again. Now 
ſhall bid a Child, call Manes, to bim, (let us fup- | if any Pogmatiſt attempt to ſay any thing againſt 
poſe that to be the name of both)the Child would | this, he confirms the Sceptick reaſon, and by the 
ask, Which? And if one having ſeveral ſorts of] allegation of Arguments on both ſides, and their 
Wine, ſhall bid a Child, Fill him ſome Wine, the] indeterminable Difference, will ſettle Suſpen/7- 
Child will ask, Of which Sort? Thus in all things | on as to the thing controverted : Having ſpoken 
experience of that which is uſeful introduceth | thus much concerning Amphibolies, we cloſe our 

Diitintion ; but thoſe Amphibolies, which come I Second Book of Zypotypoſes. 
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Itherto by way of Summary we have 

ſpoken of the Logical part of Phi- 

loſophy ; we ſhall obſerve the ſame 
courſe in examining the Phyſical part, not con- 
every particular, but endeavouring to 
overthrow the more general, wherein the o- 
chers are comprehended. We will begin with 
the Principles; And foraſmnch as the greateſt part 
bold, that ſome of them are Material, others 
Efficient, we will firſt ſpeak of the Efficient , 


thoſe being ſaid'to be Principles more properly 


than the Material. 
CHAP. 1 We 
of GOD. 


Ow ſeeing that moſt of the Dogmatiſts 
hold God to be the moſt Efficient cauſe, 
us firſt enquire concerning God; profeſſing, 
thar, following the courſe of Life M we ay . 
(without engaging our Judgment ) that there 
are gods, and we worſhip the gods, and we ſay, 
that they have Providence, Only, to confute 
the temerity of the Dogmatiſts, we ſay as fol- 
Jlowerh, | 
Of the things which we underſtand, we ought 
to confider the Subſtances, as, whether they are 
ies, or Incorporeal ; likewiſe their Forms. 
For none can underſtand a Horſe, if he hath 
not firſt learnt what the Form of a Horſe is. 
Likewiſe, that which is underſtood, muſt be 
underſtood as being ſomwhere. Now foraſ- 
much as, of the Dogmatiſts, ſome - ſay, That 
God is a Body; others, Incorporeal ; ſome, 
that he hath a Human form; others, not; ſome, 
that he is in place; others, that he is not in 
place: And of thoſe who ſay , he is in place, ſome, 
that he is in the World 3 others, that he is be- 
ond it. 
3 an indubitate knowledge of his Subſtance, 
nor of his Form , nor of the Place wherein he 
is. Let them firſt agree amongſt thewſelves, What 
God is? and then they may repreſent him to us 
and require, that we receive ſuch a notion of 
God ; for, while they diſagree irreconcileably 
amongſt themſelves,we cannot receive any thing 
from them as undoubtedly true. But, ſay they, 
conceive with your ſelf ſomthing incorrupti- 
Hle and bleſſed, and think God to be ſuch. This 
is fooliſh. For, as he who knoweth not Dion, 
cannot know the Accidents that are competent 
to him, as Dion; ſo, not knowing the Subſtance 


„ 


of God, neither can we know his Accidents. 
Moreover, let them tel} us what is Bleſſed - 
Whether that which acts according to Virtue, 
and hath a providence over the things ſubordi- 
nate to it; or that which is unactive, aud nei- 
ther hath any buſineſs ir (elf, nor affords buſi- 
nels to any other. For, diftering irreconcila- 
bly even about this, they ſhew, that what they 
call Bleſſed is not to be found out, and conſe- 
quently not God himſelf. ct 
But though we ſhould admit the notion of 
God, yet is it neceſſary we ſuſpend, whether 


matiſts ſay, becauſe it is not manifeſt that there 
is a God; for, if that were ſelt-evident, the 
Dogmatiſts would have agreed, Who,and What, 
and Where he is; whereas on the contrary,there 


þ 


is an undeterminable controvetſie amongſt them, 


whereby we ſee, that his Being is unmanifeſt to 
us, and requireth Demonſtration. Now he who 
ſaith, that there is a God, muſt either demon- 
rate it by a thing manifeſt . or by an unmani- 
feſt ; not by a thing manifeſt, for if that were 
manifeſt which demonſtrates there is a God, 
foraſmuch as that which demonſtrateth is rela- 
tive to that which is demonſtrated, and conſe- 
quently is comprehended together with it, (as 
we have formerly proved) that there is a God 
will be manifeſt alſo, as being comprehended to- 
gether with the vnmanifeſt ching that demon- 
ſtrates it. , But this is not-manifeſt , therefore 
—_— can it be demonſtrated by a manifeſt 
thing. 


| But neither by an unmanifeſt, for the unma- 


nifeſt that ſhould demonſtrate there is a God 
will require a Demonſtration. If demonſtrated 
by a manifeſt, it will no longer be unmanifeſt; 


the vnmaniteſt demonſtrative cannot be demon- 
ſt rated by a manifeſt. But neither by an unma- 
nifcſt ; for he who ſaith ſo, will be driven in- 
to infinite, we continually requiring a Demonſtra- 


How can we have a notion of God, not {tion of the unmanifeſt, that is alledged for De- 


monſtration of the thing propoſed. Therefore 
it cannot be demonſtrated from any other, 
that there is a God; and if it neither be mani- 
teſt in it ſelf, nor demonſtrable from any other; 
it — incomprehenſible whether there be a 
God. | 
Moreover, he who f1ith there is a God, holds 
either, that he is provident over the things in 
the world, or not providant, If provident, ei- 
ther over all, or over ſome. If over all, there 
would be no ill or wickedneſs in the World; 
but all things (as they confeſs ) are full of il; 


therefore God cannot be faid ated oma 
aver 


he is, or he is not, even from what the Dog- 


but manifeſt, that there is a God, Therefore 


—— 
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will in general examine E 


over all. If over ſome only, Why is He provident 
over theſe, and not over thoſe ? For either He 


both will, and can be provident over all; ory 


A 


He will, but cannot; or He ean, put will 
or He neither will nor gan, If 'He both will 
and can, then He wonld be provident over all ; 
but He is not, as is manifeſt from what we laſt 
alledged ; therefore that He both will and can 
provide over all, is not ſo. If He will, but 
cannot, His Power is exceeded by that Cauſe, 


which hinders Him from being provident over | 


the things over which He is not provident ; 
but it is abſurd, to Imagine God to be wea- 
ker than ſome other. If He can be provident 
over all, and will not, He may be thought en- 


vious: | If He neither will nor can, both envi- 


ous and infirm ; which to affirm of God, were 
impious. Therefore God is not provident over 
the things of the. World; and if He is not 
provident over them, neither performeth any 
Work or Effect, none can ſay by what means 
He comprehends there is a God, ſeeing that it 
neither is manifeſt in ir ſelf, nor comprehenged 
by any Effects. For theſe Reaſons therefore ir 
is Incomprehenſible, Whether there be a God 
or No, 

Hence we alſo argue, That perhaps they who 
ſay there-is a God. cannot be excuſed from 
Impiety ; for in affirming, That He is provi- 
dent over all things, they ſay, that God is the 
Author of Evil; and in ſaying, that He is 
provident over ſome, and not over all, they 
will be forced to confeſs, That God is either 
Envious or Infirm ; which cannot be ſaid, with- 
out manifeſt Impiety. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Cauſe. 


Ut that the Dogmatiſts , not being able to 
extricate themſelves out of theſe difficul- 

ties, may not charge us with Blaſphemy 3; 
ficient Cauſe , firſt, 
endeavouring to lay down the Notion thereof. 
From what the Dogmatiſts ſay, none can un- 
derſtand what Cauſe is. Some hold it to be a 
Body ; others, Incorporeal. It ſeems to be, ac- 
cording to their moſt general Opinion, That 
by which the Effect is operated; as the Sun, or the 
Sun's heat is Cauſe that the Wax is melted, 
or Cauſe of the Liquefaction of the Wax; for 
even here they differ. Some will have the Cauſe 
to be of the Abſtract, as Liquefaction; others 
of the Concrete, as to be Liquefied. Thus, as 


I ſaid, according to the moſt general and re- 


ceived Opinion, a Cauſe is that by which the 


_ Effect is operated. 


Of theſe Cauſes, they hold ſome to be Conti 
nent (or Solitary; ) others, Con- cauſal; others, 
Co- operative. Solitary are thoſe, which being pre- 
ſent, the Effect is preſent; and being taken away, 
the Effet 1s taken away, and being Diminiſned, 
the Effect is Diminiſbed. Thus, the knitting a 
Halter about the Neck is the cauſe of Suffocation. 


Con- canſal is that which joineth with another Con- 


cauſal, towards production of the ſame Effect, thus, 
Every one of the Oxen that draw the Plough , is 


cauſe of the drawing thereof. Co-operative is that | 


— 
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which a fords Ajſiſtance , but very little to the Ef- 
felt; as when two Men carry a Burthen, and a third 
perth em ittle.- . 
8 That chings preſent are impulſive 
| Caufes of the future, as the vehement heat of 
the Sun is of a Feaver; but ſome will not admit 
theſe ; for that a Cauſe, being relative to its 
Effect, cannot, as Cauſe, precede it. 


— 


LE | 


hn m. 
Whether there be any Cauſe of a Thing. 


T is probable , there is ſuch a Thing as 

Cauſe; For how can Augmentation, Dimi- 
nution, Generation, Corruption, Motion of 
natural and ſpiritual Agents; in a word, the 
ordering of the whole World be, if not from 
ſome Cauſe, For, If none of theſe be really 
ſuch in their own Nature, we muſt ſay ; That 
they ſeem to us, by reaſon of ſome Cauſe. to be 
ſuch as indeed they are not. Again, All Gene- 
rations would be promiſcuous, if there were no 
Cauſe; Horſes , of Mice; Elephants, of Piſ- 
mires. At Thebes in Egypt, there would be great 
ſhowers of Rain and Snow; in the Souther: 
Parts none, unleſs there were fome Cauſe tha; 
produced extraordinary Cold in the Southern 
Parts, and made the Eaſtern dry and hor. 

Again, he who ſaith, There is no Cauſe, is 
confuted either way : If he ſay it fimply, with- 
out a Cauſe, ( or Reaſon ) he is not worthy cre- 
dit; if upon any Cauſe, let him ſhew a Cauſe 
why there is no Cauſe, and by that very reaſon 
he will prove that there is a Cauſe, 

That they likewiſe ſpeak probably who deny 
Cauſe, we ſhall ſhew, by alledging ſome Reaſons 
out of many; As thus: It is impoſſible to 
underſtand the Cauſe, before we comprehend 
the Effect as its Effet; but neither can we 
comprehend the Effect of the Cauſe as its Ef- 
fect, if we comprehend not the Cauſe of the 
Effect as its Canſe ; for then we ſeem ro kno:v 
that it is its Effect, when we comprehend the 
Cauſe as its Canſe. Now if to underſtand the 
Cauſe, it be neceſſary that we firſt know rhe 
Effect; and to know the Effet (as | ſaid) it 
be neceſſary, that we firſt know the Cauſe , 
the Alternate Common Place comes in, to ſhew , 
that neither of them can be known; nct the 
Cauſe as Cauſe, nor the Effect as Effect; for each 
of them requiring the other to its credit, we 
ſhall not know upon which to ground our know- 
ledge firſt. Wherefore we are not able to aſ- 
ſert, that there is any Cauſeof a Thing. 

But though we ſhould grant there is a Cauſe, 
yet will it appear to be Incomprehenſible, from 
the Controverſies about it. For he who faith, 
That there is Somthing Cauſe of Somrhing, ei- 
ther faith it ſimply, not moved by any Cauſe or 
Reaſon, or elſe is moved to this Aſſent by ſome 
Cauſe, If ſimply, he will be nothing the more 
creditable, then he who ſimply ſaith, There is 
no Cauſe of any Thing. If he alledge any 
Cauſe, why he thinks there is a Cauſe, he endea- 
voureth to prove that which is in Queſtion by 
that which is in Queſtion. For the Queſtion be- 
ing, Whether there be any Cauſe of a Thing, 
he takes it for granted that there is a oy , 

when 
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when he alledgeth a Cauſe, why there is a Cauſe. 
Moreover, the Queſtion being concerning the 
Exiſtence of Cauſe, if we prove it by any Cauſe, 
it wilt be requifite to alledge another Cauſe to 
prove that, and ſo to Infinite; but to alledge 
infinite Cauſes, is impoſſible, It is therefore 
impoſſible to aſſert, That there is ſomething 
Cauſe of another, . 1 | 

| Moreover, a Cauſe prodnceth the Effect, ei- 


ther when it already is, and exiſts as Cauſe, or | Ariſtowe (the Peripatercks,) a circular moving Bo- 


when it is not a Cauſe ; not the later; and if 
when it already is, it muſt firſt exiſt, and be a 
Cauſe, and then produce the Effet, which is 
ſaid to be the Effect thereof, the Cauſe alread 
exiſting. But Cauſe being relative to the Ef- 
fect, it is manifeſt, that, as Cauſe, it cannot exiſt 
before it. Therefore a Cauſe, even when it is 
already a Cauſe, cannot produce that whereof: jt 
is Cauſe, And if it produceth not any Thing, 
neither when it is not a Cauſe, nor when it is a 
Cauſe, then there is no Cauſe at all; for a Caufe 
cannot be underſtood as Cauſe, unleſs it produce 
ſomething. 

Whence ſome argue alſo thus; A Cauſe muſt 


exiſt either together with the Effect, or before [that they are. Atoms, and void of quality; 


it, or after it; now to ſay, that the Cauſe begins 
to exiſt after the production of the Effect, were 
ridiculous. Neither can ir exiſt before it, as 


being underſtood in relation to it; but Rela- 


tives, as Relatives, coexiſt, and are underſtood 
together; but neither can it coexiſt with the Ef- 
fect, for if it be its Efficient, and that whatſoever 
is effected, muſt be effected by ſome other that 
Hath a Being, it is neceſſary, that a Cauſe firſt be 
a Cauſe before it produce the Effect. There 
fore if a Cauſe exiſt not either together with, or 
before, or after the Effect, it exiſts not at all. 
Moreover, the Notion-of a Cauſe may haply 
be overthrown thus. For if we cannot under- 
ſtand a Cauſe(foraſmuch as it is relative, ) before 
its Effect; and, to underſtand it, as Cauſe of the 
EffeR, it be neceſſary to underſtand it, as being 
before the Effect: But it be impoſſible to under- 
ſtand any thing to be before that, before which 
we cannot underſtand any thing to be, then it is 
impoſſible to underſtand that there is Cauſe. 
Hence we argue thus; Foraſmuck as the Rea- 
ſons by which we proved, that there muſt be a 
Cauſe, are probable z and thoſe alſo are proba- 
ble on the other fide, which prove there is no 


Cauſe; and of theſe Reaſons we cannot poſſibly 


know, which ought to be prefered, ſince we 
neither have a Sign, nor Critetie, nor Demon- 
ſtration, ackowledged indubitate, ( as we ſhew- 
ed formerly.) Therefore we muſt neceſſarily 
ſiſpend, as to the Exiſtence of Cauſe, ſaying, 
That from what the Dogmatiſts affirm of it, it 
appears nothing rather to be, than not to be, 


———_—— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Material Principles. 


[therto of the Efficient ; we ſhall next ſpeak 

briefly of thoſe which are called Material 
Principles. That theſe are incomprehenſible , 
is manifeſt, from the diſagreement of the Dogma- 
tiſts about them. Pherecides the Syrian, aſſerted 


Earth to be the Principle of all Things; Thales, 


fore, to prove that which preferreth one Opini- 


»” 3 


the Mileſian, Water; Anaximander, his Diſciple, 
Infinite; Anaximenes and Diovenes Appoliionates, 
Air; Hippaſus, the Metapontine, bire ; Xenophanes, 
the Colophonian „Earth and Water; Enoprdes, 
the Chian, Fire and Air; Hippo, of Rhegium, Fire 
and Water ; Onomacritus, in his Orphicks, Fire, 
Water, and Earth; not to ſpeak of Matter void 
of quality, ( which ſome have prodigioully fan- 
cied, but not underſtood ; ) the Followers of 


dy conſiſting of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth ; 
Democritus and Epicurus, Atoms; Anaxagoras,the 
Clazomenian, Homoiomeria's ; Diodorus Cronus, 
leaſt and indiviſible Bodies; Heracli:les, of Pontus, 
and Aſolepiades, of Bithynia , uncompounded 
Bulks (or little Bodies ; ) the Pythagoreans, 
Numbers; the /athernaticians, the Terms ot, 
Bodies; Strato, the Naturaliſt, Qualities. 
Such, (or, yet ,greater ) being the Contro- 
verſy amongſt them concerning the Material 
Principles, we muſt either aſſent to all their 
Opinions, or to ſome, To all is impoſlible, for 
we cannot hold with Afclepiades, that they 
are tangible and qualited, and with Democritrs, 


and with Anaxagoras, who aſcribes all ſenſible 
qualities to his Homoioncrias. But if we muſt 
of our own.judgments make choice of ſome of 
theſe Opinions, we muft do ir either without 
Demonſtration, or with Demonſtration, If with- 
out Demonſtration, it will not be credited ; if 
with Demonſtration, that Demonſtration muſt 
be true - But it will not be granted to be true, 
unleſs it be judged and determined by a true 
Criterie, but the Criterie muſt be proved to be 
true by an adjudged Demonſtration. If there- 


on before the reſt to be true, it be requiſite that 
its Criterie be demonſtrated ; and, to demon- 
ſtrate that the Criterie is true, it be requikte 
that its Demonſtration be firſt adjudged, it runs 
into the Alternate Common Place, which will ſut+ 


fer the Argument to proceed no further, the 


Demonſtration continually requiring a Criterie ; 
and the Criterie, adjudged Demonſtration: But 
to judge a Criterie by a Criterie, and a De- 
monſtration by a Demonſtration, were to run 
into Infinite, Now if we cannor aſſent to all 
Opinions concerning the Elements, nor to ſome 
of them, we muſt neceſſarily ſuſpend. 

This perhaps is ſufficient to ſhew the Incom- 
prehenſibility of the Elements and Material 
Principles. But to refute the Dog matiſts more 
fully, we will inſiſt longer hereupon. Their O- 
pinious concerning Elements are ſo many, that 
to examine every one in particular is more than 
our deſign will allow, but what we ſhall alledge 
may ſerve to confute all: For ſeeing that in all 
Controverſies concerning the Elements they are 
held either to be Bodies or Incorporeal, we 
conceive it ſufficient to prove, that both Bodies 
and Incorporeals are incomprehenſible ; for 
thence it will follow, That the Elements muſt 
be Incomprehenſible. 
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SCEPTICISM 


CHAP. V. 
I bether Bodies be incomprehenſible ? 


| Body ( ſome of them ſay, ) is that which 
A they think ) doth, or ſuffcreth : But ac- 
cording to this notion it is incomprehenſible, as 
we have ſhewn, For not being able to ſay whe- 
ther there be a Cauſe, we cannot ſay whether 
there be a Patient, for the Patient ſuffers from 
the Cauſe ; Thus both the Cauſe and the Pati- 
ent being incomprehenſible, a Body alſo mult be 
tincomprehenitble. 

Some ſay, A Body is that which hath a triple 
dimenſion and reſiſtence: For a point, (they 
ſay) is that which hath no part, a line is a leugth 
without breadth : Now when, theſe have recei- 
ved depth alſo, and reſiſtence, it then becomes 
the Body we ſpaak of, conſiſting of length, 


breadth, depth, and reſiſtence. But theſe are 


* The Text 
ſeems dete- 
tire, and to 
be thus ſuppli- 
ed out o 


tbematicos. 
Tage 368. 


ſequent ly, 


his 
Chapter con- depth, and reſi 
cecning Body, and we prove that theſe are not exiſtent, we take 


21verjus Ma- away Body; for the Whole, if you take away all 


eaſily diſproved; for, either they muſt ſay, that 
a Body is nothing but theſe, or that it is ſome- 
thing elſe different from theſe; * That it is 
ſomething elſe different from theſe, we canno!. 
conceive ; for we cannot conceive that there 1: 
a Body, where there is not length, breadth, 
ſtence. But if a Body be theſe, 


its Parts, is taken away alſo. Theſe may be 
confuted ſeveral ways, of which we ſhall only 
alledge this ; If there are terms, either they are 
Lines, or Superficies, or Bodies; if they ſhal] 
ſay, that there is Line or Superficies, they muſt 
grant that each of them can exiſt by itſelf, or is 
conſidered only in the Bodies. That a Line or 
Superficies exiſts by it ſelf, none perhaps is ſo 
fooliſh as to imagine: If they ſay, that they exiſt 
not by themſelves but in the Body : Firſt, they 
muſt grant that Bodies are made of them, for 
then they muſt firſt have had a ſubſiſtence by 
themſelves, and afterwards concur to the mak- 
ing of a Body. Again, neither do they exiſt in 
the things which are called Bodies, as, ( to omit 
other Inſtances) we ſhall ſhew 
only: For if the Bodies which are clapt toge- 
ther, touch one another mutually, they muſt 
touch mutually by their terms, that is, by their 
Superſicies ; But the Super ficies touch not each 
other in whole, for then they would be united 
one to the other by the act of touching, the 
touch would confound the ſubſtances ; ſo as to 
divide two things that touch one another, would 
be a Divulſion. Neither doth a Superficies by 
ſome parts touch the Superſicies of the Body 
which is applyed to it, and by others is united 
to the Body, whoſe tet m ir is; certainly no Man 
can conſidet᷑ this to be without depth, and con- 
not a Superhcies but a Body; In like 
manner, if we ſuppoſe two Superficies, laid one 
upon the other, according to their terms or 
bounds 3 It follows, that, according to that 
which is called their length, (that is, according 
to their lincs,) thoſe iines, by which the Su- 
perficies are ſaid to touch one another, ſhall not 
touch one another totally, for then they would 


is applyed, and by others is united to the Super- 
ficies, whoſe bound it is, for then it would not 
be without breadth, and conſequently no Line: 
Now if in a Body there is neither Line nor Su- 
perficies, there is neither length, breadth, nor 
depth in a Body. =» 
If any ſhall ſay theſe Terms are Bodies; they 
may be confuted briefly thus: It length be a Bo- 
dy, it is divided into its three Dimenſions, and 
each of thoſe being a Body, is again divided into 
its three Dimenſions, . and fo into Infinite. 
Thus a Body will be of infinite Magnitude, be- 
ing divided into Infinite; but that is abſurd : 
Therefore the foreſaid Dimenſions are not Bo- 
dies: And it neither Bodies nor Lines, nor Su- 
per ſicies, it may well be conceived that they are 
not at all. s ; 
Reſiſtence likewiſe is not to be comprehend- 
ed or underſtood ; for if it might be compre- 
hended, it would be comprehended from the 
Touch. Now if we ſhew that the Touch it felf 
is incomprehenſible, it will appear that it is im- 
poſſible to comprehend Reſiſtence 3 That Touch 


from Contract | 


is incomprehenſible, we collect thus; Whatſo- 
ever things touch one another, either touch one 
another mutually by their Parts; or the Whole, 
the Whole. Not the Whole, the Whole; for 
that were not to touch, but to be made one; 
neither the Parts, the Parts; for thoſe Parts, 
though in reſpect of their Wholes they are 
Parts, yet in reſpect of their own Parts are 
Wholes, for they have Parts within themſelves. 
But Wholes touch not Wholes, for the reaſon 
alledged; and conſequently neither do Parts 
touch Parts; theſe Parts, in reſpect of their own 
Parts, being Wholes. Now, if we cannot com- 
prehend, that Touch may be made either by 
Whole, or by Parts; Touch muſt be incompre- 
henſible, and conſequently ſo muſt a Body; for 
if it be nothing more than theſe three Dinienſi- 
ons and Reſiſtence, and we have ſhewn that each 
of theſe is incomprehenſible, Body alſo is in- 
comprehenſible. Thus therefore, as to the no- 
tion of Body it ſelf, it is incomprehenſible, he- 
ther there is a Body. | 
Moreover, of Bodies, ſay they, ſome are ſen- 
ible, others intelligible ; theſe are comprehend- 
ed by Intellect, thoſe by the Senſes. The Sen- 
ſes are ſimply paſſible, but the Intellect cometh 
to the comprehenſion of intelligible things, 
through comprehenſion of Senſibles. If there- 
fore a Body be ſomething, it muſt either be ſen- 
ſible or intelligible ; Senſible it is not, for it 
ſeemeth to be comprehended by collection of 
length, and breadth, and depth, and reſiſtence, 
and colour, and ſuch like, together with which 
it is conlidered ; but the Senſes they hold to be 
ſimply paſſive. If they ſay, a Body is Intelligi- 
ble, there muſt be ſomething in the nature of 
Senſible things, by which Bodies, being intelligi- 
ble, may be underſtood : But there is nothing 
beſides Body and Incorporeal,whereof the Incor- 
poreal is it ſelf intelligible, the Body therefore is 
not ſenſible, as we proved ; and there not being 
in the nature of things any Senſible, by which 
Body might be underſtood, neither will Body be 
intelligible ; and if neither ſenſible nor intelligi- 
ble, and there be nothing beſides theſe, we may 


be confounded ; Neither doth any one line of 
them touch, by ſome parts, the line to which it 


ſay, a Body is nothing, Wherefore oppoſing 


theſe Reaſons; which prove there is no Body, 
to 
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to thoſe which prove that there is a Body, we. 
C Rn PV95- 46 ME 
Now, from the incomprehenſibility of Body, 
will be inferred alſo, that Incorporeal is Incom- 
rehenſidle; for privations are underſtood, to 
e the privations of Habits, as, of Sight, Blind- 
neſs ; of Hearing, Deafneſs ; and the like. Where- 
fore to comprehend the Privaticn, we muſt 
firſt comprehend the Habit, whereof it is a Pri- 
vation ; tor, he who underſtands not what Sight 
is, cannot ſay, This Man hath not Sight, that 
is, he is blind. 1f therefore the Privation of a 
Body be Incorporeal, and the Habits being in- 
comprehenlible, it be impoſſible to comprehend 
their Privations ;. But Body, as we have ſhewn, 
is incomprehenſible ; Incorporeals alſo will be 
incomprehenſible, For, either it is ſenſible, or : 
intelligible ; if Senſible, it is incomprehenſible, 
by reaſon of the difference of living Creatures, 
and of Men, and of Senſes, and of Circumſtan- 
ces, and by reaſon of Commixioo, and the like, 
mentioned in the ten Common-places of. Suſ- 
penſion; if Intelligible, there not being granted 
a comprehenſion of Senſible things, by which 
we may be carried to Intelligibles ; neither will 
there be granted a Comprehenſion of things In- 
telligible, and conſequently not of an Incorpo- 
real. Beſides, he who ſaith, that he compre- 
hends an Incorporeal, muſt ay, that he Com- 
prehends it either by Senſe or by Reaſon 3 not 
by Senſe, for the Senſe ſcemeth to perceive 
ſenſible things, by intromiſſion and inſinuation; 
as the Sight, (whether it be made by a -onick 
impreſſion, or by emiſſion, or immiſſion of Spe- 
cies, or by effuſion of Rates and Colours) and 
the Hearing (whether it be that the Air is 
ſtruck, or that the parts of the Voice are car⸗ 
ried to the Ear, and ſtrike the Senſe, ſo as to 
cauſe a preception of the Voice 3) likewiſe Odours 
to the Noſtri!s, and Sapours to the Tongue, 
and tangible things are derived to the touch in 
the ſame manner. But Incorporeals are not ca- 
pable of receiving ſuch impreſſions 8 
they cannot be comprehended by Senſe. But nei- 
ther by Diſcourſe (or Reaſon; ) for if Diſ- 
coarſe be a Dicible and Incorporeal, ( as the 


it) of them; in reſpect whereof, they neither 


can admit Demonſtration, nor are conceived to 


de; inſomuch as Plato termeth, Bodies, ub, 
%% 5 me, Generated, Not being. Hereupon 
Hubt which way the Controverſie concern- 
ing Body determineth, fince neither by a Body, 
nor by an Incorporeal, for the inconveniences 
alledged.. Therefore neitlier is it poſlible to 
comprehend ; Incorporeals by Diſcourſe, but 
if they neither incur to Senſe, nor are compre- 
hended by Diſcourſe, they cannot be compre- 
hended at all. Now if we can neither aſſert 
the exiſtence of a Body, nor of an Incorporeal, 
we muſt ſuſpend as to the Elements; and per- 
haps we muſt ſuſpend alſo concerning thoſe 
things, which are after the Elements; if, of 
them, ſome are Corporeal 3: others, Incorpore- 
al, and both theſe are controverted, Moreover, 
ſeeing we ought to ſuſpend concerning Efficient 
and Material Principles, for the precedent Rea- 
ſons, the whole Diſcourſe concerning Principles 
will be inextricable. 


CHAP. VI. 
: | Of Temperament. 
B UT, ſetting this aſide, how can they ſay, 
that Temperaments ate made of the firſt 
Elements, whenas there is not any Touch, 
nor Contact, nor Temperament, nor Mixture 
at all? That Touch is nothing, we ſhewed late- 
ly, in diſcourſing concerning the Exiſtence of 
Bodies, And that Temperament alſo, from 
what they ſay, is not poſſible, we ſhall bricfly 
declare, They ſpeak much concerning it; and 
almoſt innumerable are the controverſies of the 
Dogmatiſts about ir, ſo as from the Indjjudi- 
cableneſs of the Controverſie may be argued 
the Incomprehenſibility of the Subject. To 
confute them all in particular, would be beyond 
our Deſign ; this which we ſhall ſay, we con- 
ceive, may ſuffice. 2 
All contemperated things conſiſt, as they ſay, 
of Subſtance and Qualities. They muſt there- 


Stoicks hold) He, who faith Incorporeals are | fore either hold, that either the Subſtances are 


underſtood by Diſcourſe, begs the Queſtion 
For when we demand, Whether an Incorporeal 
can be comprehended, He, taking Incorporeal 
fimply, wonld thereby ſhew the Comprehen- 
ſion of Incorporeals ; whereas Diſcourſe itſelf, 
if it be Incorporeal, is a part of the thing con- 
troverted. How then can any ſhew that this 
Incorporeal ( Diſcourſe ) is comprehended firſt? 
If by any Incorporeal, we ſhall require a demon- 
{tration of its Comprehenſion, and ſo to Infinite, 
If by à Body, the comprehenſion of Bodies is the 
thing in queſtion. By What then ſhall we de- 
monſtrate, that a Body is comprehended, which 
is aſſumed to demonſtrate the comprehenſion of 
Diſcourſe and Incorporeal? If by a Body, we 
run into Infinite; If by an Incorporeal, we run 


into the Alternate common-place. Thus Diſcourſe | 


being, If incorporeal, Comprehenſible; none can 
fay, that an Incorporeal may be comprehend- 
ed by it. But if Diſcourſe be a Body, foraſ- 
much as there is Controverſie concerning Bo- 
dies, whether they are comprehended or not, 


mingled, and not the Qualities; or the Quali- 
ties but not the Subſtances; or neither with 
the other; or both with one another. But if 
neither Subſtance nor Qualities are mingled one 
with the other, Temperament will be unintel- 
ligible; for how can one Senſe be made of the 
things tempered, if the things tempered be not 
mingled together, by any of the foreſaid ways? 
If rhey ſay, that the Qualities are ſimply adja- 
cent one to another, but the Subſtance is ming- 
led; this alſo is abſurd, for we comprehend not 
Qualities in Temperaments, as ſeparate, but we 
feel them as made one by the things tempered, 
If they ſay, that the Qualities are mingled, but 
nat the Subſtances; it is impoſlible, for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the, Qualitjes is in the Subſtance, 
Wherefore it is ridiculous to ſay, that the Qua- 
lities are ſeparated from their Subſtances. and 
ſo miogled with one another, and the Subſtan- 
ces left deprived of their Qualities, It remains 


to ſay, that the Qualities and Subſtances of 
things tempered paſs through one another. and 
being mingled, make the Temperament, which is 


becauſe of the continual effluxion (as they call 
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more abſard than the former; for ſuch a Tem | 
perament is impoſſible. For example, If with 
Ten pints of Water there be mixed one pint of 
Hemlock, the Hemlock will be ſaid to be com- 
mixed with all the Water; for if a Man take 
never ſo little of this mixture, he will find it ful 
of the power of the Hemlock. Now if the 
Hemlock be mixed with every part of the Wa- 
ter, and co-extended wirh it, the whole with 
the whole, by mutual Permeation of the Sub- 
ſtances and Qualities one through another, that 
ſo the Temperament may be made ; and things, 
co- extended with one another in every part, 
take up equal place, and conſequently, are equal 
to one another, the pint of Hemlock ſhal} be 

ual to the Ten pints of Water; ſo that the 
mixtion muſt either be Twenty pints or T1 wo 
pints, according to this Hypotheſis of the man- 
ner of Temperament. And again, One pint 
of Water being put to Twenty pints of Wa- 
ter, according to this Hypotheſis, muſt make 
the meaſure either of. Forty pints, or of Two 


only ; becauſe we may either conceive the pint 


to be Twenty pints, as being co-extended with 
ſo many ; or the Twenty pints to be that One, 
with which they are co-equaliz d. In like man- 
ner, a Man adding but one pint, may argue, 
that the Twenty pints, which we ſee, ought to 
be Twenty thouſand, or more, according to this 
Hypotheſis of Temperament, and that the ſame 


are but two only; than which, nothing is more 


abſurd ; Therefore this Hy potheſis of Tempe- 
rament is abſurd. Now if Temperament nei- 
ther be by mixing the Subſtances only, nor 
Qualities only, nor both, nor either; and beſides 
theſe, not hing can be imagined; the manner of 
Temperament, and of all mixtures, is not to be 
vnderſtood. Wherefore if thoſe things which 
are call'd Elements, are not capable of making 
Contemperations, neither by touching one ano- 
ther, nor by being blended or mingled, the 
Phyhology of the Dogmatiſts, as to this thing, 
is unintelligible. 


—_— 


CH A P. VII. 
of Motion. 


Eſides, what hath been ſaid, the Phyſiolo- 
y of the Dogmatiſts may be conceived to 
be impoſſible, by diſcourſing upon Motions ; for 
all Commixtions muſt be made by ſome Motion 
of the Elements, and the Efficient Principle. If 
therefore we prove, that there.is no genera}ly 
acknowledged Species of Mot ion, it will Ee ma- 
nifeſt, that, though all which we formerly op- 
poſed, ſhould, by way of ſuppoſition, be grant- 
ed; yet that, which the Dogmatilts call Phy ſick, 
ſerves to no purdoſe. 


2 


—— 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Local-Moticn. 


"Hey who ſeem to have diſcourſed moſt ex- 

L aaly of Motion, ſay, there are ſix kinds 
thereof, Local-Motion, Alteration, Augmenta- 
tion, Diminution, Generation, and Corruption, 


—_— 


We fhall examine each of theſe particularly, be- 
ginning with Locol- motion. This, according to 
the Dogmatiſts, is that, by which that which 
moverh, paſſeth from place to place, either ac- 
cording to its Whole, or according to Part; 
according, to its Whole, as in them who walk; 
according to Part, as in a Sphear that moves 
about its Center; for the Whole remaineth in 
the ſame place, the Parts only change place. 
Three, as I conceive, are the principal Con- 
troverſies concerning Motion. Bias, and ſome 
other Philoſophers, hold that there is Motion; 
Parmenides, Meliſſus, and others, that there is 
not Motion; the Scepticks nothing rather that 
it is, than that it is not. For as to the Phz- 
nomena's, it appeareth that there is Motion; 
but as to Philoſophical Diſcourſe, that there is 
not. If therefore, upon examination of the 
Arguments on both ſides, we ſhall find them to 
be of equal * we ſhall not aſſent to either, 
Let us begin with thoſe who hold, that it is, 
Theſe inſiſt moſt upon Evidence: For if. they 
ſay, there is no Motion, How doth the Sun ap- 
pear now in the Eaſt, anon jn the Weſt ? or How 
doth he make the Seaſons of the year, which are 
according as he 1s nearer to, er further from 
us? Or How do Ships put off from one Port, 
and reach another far diſtant ? Or how does he, 
who denies Motion, go abroad and come home? 
Theſe they conceive cannot be anſwered, and 
therefore one of the Cynicks, an Argument be- 
ing propounded to him to take away Motion, 
made no Anſwer, but roſe vp and walk'd, ſhew- 


ing by action and evidence, that there is Mo- 


tion. Thus they endeavour to ſilence the con- 
trary Party. | 

But they who take away the exiſtence of Mo- 
tion, argue thus. If a thing be moved, it muſt 
be moved either by itſelf, or by ſome other 
but neither by itſelf, nor by any other, For 
that which is ſaid to be moved not by itſelf, 
muſt be moved either by ſome Cauſe, or by none, 
by no Cauſe they ſay nothing is done; if by 
ſome Cauſe, the Cauſe by which it is moved, 
will be its Mover, and ſo they will run into In- 
finite, according to our uſual way of Argument. 
Again, if that which moveth, effects, and that 
which effects, is moved, that will alſo require 
another to move it, and this a Third, and ſo 
to Infinite; ſo that Motion ſhall be without any 
Principle of firft beginning, which is abſurd. 
Therefore every thing that moveth, is not mo- 
ved by another, But neither by itſelf; for 
every thing that moveth either impelleth for- 
ward, or draweth backward; or upward, or 
downward : therefore whatſoever-moveth itſelf, 
muſt do it after one of theſe ways. If by Im- 
pelling forward, it muſt be behind itſelf ; if by 
drawing back, before itſelf; if upwards, be- 
low itſelf ; if downwards, above itſelf. But 
for a thing to'be either above, or before, cr 
below, or behind itſelf, is impoſſible ; it is 


therefore impoſſible for any thing to be moved 


by itſelf. But if neither by itſelf , nor by 
any other, then nothing at all is moved. If any 
recur to Appetite and Election, we muſt let 
him know, that the Queſtion is concerning that 
which is in our power, and that this Queſtion is 
indeterminable, forasmuch as we have not yet 
found a Critery of Truth. 
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Again, 
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\ conclude, that neither in Place at large; impro- 


conſiſts of two Parts, of that wherein the thing 


Again, if a thing be moved, it is either mo- 
ved in the place in which it is, or in which it is 
not; but not in the place wherein it is, for if 
it be in it, it continues in it. Nor in the place 
in which it is not, for where a thing is not, 
there it can neither act nor ſuffer. This was 
the Argument, of Diodorus Cronus. But it is an- 
ſwered ſeveral ways, of which we ſhall only al- 
ledge thoſe which we conceive to be of greateſt 
force, together with the Judgment which ap- 
pearth for the preſent to us. Some ſay, that 
a thing may be moved in the place where it is, 
for the Sphears which roll about their Centers 
are moved, and yet continne in their place. In 
Anſwer to whom,the Argument ſhould be tranſ- 
ferred to the ſeveral parts of the Sphear, and 
we muſt ſhew by this Arzument, it is not moved 
as to its parts, if we will prove that nothing is 
moved in the place wherein it 1s. 

The ſame Anſwer may be made to thoſe, who 
ſay, that a thing moved muſt touch two places, 


that wherein it is, and that to which it goes; 


We ſhall ask them, ſeeing, that what is moved 
is carried from the place wherein it is to ano- 
ther, Whether this be when it is in the firſt 
place, or when it is in the ſecond ? But whilſt 
it is in the firſt, it paſſeth not to another, for 
it is yet in the firſt; and when it is not in this, 
it paſſeth not out of it: Beſides this, the Que- 
ſtion is Begged. For in the place wherein it 
is not, it cannot act; for no Man will grant 
ſimply, that it is carried to any place who 
grants not that it is moved. 

Some there are, who diſtinguiſn thus: Place 
is taken two ways, largely, as my Houſe; ſtrict- 
ly, as the Air, which encloſeth the Superficies 
of a Body. Now when a thing that is moved, 
is ſaid to be moved in Place, we mean not Place 
in the large ſenſe but in the ſtri&, To theſe 
may be anſwered, by ſubdividing Place largely 
taken; that in one part thereof, the Body is ſaid 
to be moved properly, as being its exact Place; 
in the other, not ſo, this being the reſt of the 
parts of Place largely taxen. Then inferring, 
that nothing can be moved, neither in the Place 
wherein it is, nor in the Place whereiu it is not, 


perly taken, can any thing be moved. For it 


exactly is, and of that in which exactly it is not; 
in neither of which can any thing be moved, as 
was proved. 

It may be argued alſo thus: If any thing be mo- 
ved either it is movedfrom ſome part of the ſpace, 
and then another; or it is moved all at once, over 
the whole diviſible Interval: But neither can any 
thing he moved from ſome firſt part of the ſpace, 
and then another, not all at once, over the 
whole diviſible Interval, therefore nothing is 
moved. Thar nothing is moved from ſome firſt 
part of the ſpace; is manifeſt from hence; for 
that, if the Bodies, and the Places, and the 
Times, in which thoſe Bodies are ſaid to be mo- 
ved, be divided into Infinite, there will be no 
Motion, it being inipoſſible to find in Infinites a 
Firſt, from which Eirſt ( Part ) that which is 
ſaid to be moved ſhall be moved. But if the 
things aforeſaid end in an indiviſible, and eve- 


ble Part of its Time, all things will be of equal 
Celerity ; as the fleeteſt Horſe, and a Tortoiſe , 
which is abſurder than the former. Therefore 
Motion is not. made from ſome firſt part of the 
ſpace, But, neither all' at once over the whole 
diviſible Interval: For if apparent things muſt, 
as they ſay , clear things unapparent ; when a 
Man ſhould go the ſpace of a Stadium, it is 
repuiſite that he ſirſt perform the firſt part of 
the Stadium, and then the ſecond, and ſo the 
other parts in order. Soevery thing that is mo- 
ved according to the Firſt, mult firſt be moved; 
for if that which is moved be ſaid to paſs at 
once over all the parts of the place, in which it 
is moved, it will be in all its parts at once; 
and if one part of the place be cold, another 
hot; or one black, another white, ſo much as 
to qualiſie the things that are in it; that which 
moveth will be at once hot and cold, and black 


and white, Beſides, let them ſay, how much of 
the Place at once that which is moved paſſeth. 
If they ſay it is Indefinite, they grant, that 
ſomthing may be moved over the face of the 
whole Earth at once; if they deny that, let 
them define the quantity of the place; for to en- 
' deavour exactly to define ſuch a place, than 
which the thing moved cannot paſs, at once, 
any (though never fo little) greater diſtance, 
beſides that it is abſurd and ridiculous, will per- 
haps incur the former inconvenience; for all 
things will be ſwift alike, ſeeing that every 
thing paſſeth alike through determinate places. 
Bur if they ſhall Cay, that what is moved all at 
once, is moved through a little, but not exact- 
ly determinate, Place, we ſhall confound them 
by a Sorites, continually adding to the ſuppo- 
ſed Magaitude, another very little Magnitude 
of Place. For if at any time they make a ſtand, 
then they fall into their former determination 
of the Place, and ſtrange Conceits; but if they 
admit an increaſe, we ſhall force them to Grant, 
that a thing may be moved all at once over the 
whole Earth, Wherefore neither are thoſe 


things which are ſaid to be moved, moved at 
once over the whole diviſible Interval ; and if 
neither all at once, nor from ſome part, then 
nothing is moved. This and much more is al- 
ledged by thoſe who take away local Motion : 
But we ( not being able to diſprove either 
theſe Arguments, or the Phznomenon which 
they follow, who ſay there is no Motion, as to 
the oppoſition betwixt the Phænomenas and the 
Arguments) ſuſpend, Whether there be Motion 
Or not. 


SG HAP. 


ry thing that is moved paſs the firſt diviſible Part 
of its Place, In like manner as the firſt indiviſi- 
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ICISM. 


Man putting to it a piece ten Foot long, ſhould 


diminiſhed ? Beſides, If Diminution be made by 


— 


EPT 


- 


CHAP. N. 
Of Ang 'rentation and Diminution. 


pon the Tame Ground we Tuſpend as · to 

1 Angmeatation and Dianiaution : For, Evi- 
acuce leems to prove that they are, but Diſ- 
corre (or Reaſon) to cverthrow them; As 
thus . hat is augmented, being already an Ens 
and Subſiſtenc, muſt be moved further as to 

eaatity ( for it any ſhall Gay that by Appo- 
tion of one thing another is avgmented ; he 
ſpeakerh fallly -) Since therefore Subſtance never 
is at a ſtaad, but always in fluxion, and ſome 
are infinuatctl into others, that which is aug- 
mented hath not its firſt ſubſtance with the ad- 
dition of ſome other , but a Subſtance wholly 

ww; As therefore (for Inſtance, ) If there 
being a piece of Wood three Foot long, ſome 


. 


ſay he hath augmented the piece of three Foot, 
he ſhall ſay falſiy, ( foraſmuch as this is wholly 
another thing from the cther : ) So in every 
thing that is ſaid to be augmented, the former 
matter flowing out, and new matter flowing in, 
If that be added which is ſaid to be added, none 
will ſay that this is Augmentation, but Altera- 
tion of the Whole. 8 

The ſame may be ſaid of Diminution; for 
how can that which ſubſiſts not, be ſaid to be 


* 


Detraction, Augmentation by Addition; But 
neither Detraction nor Addition be any thing, 
neither is Dimiaution nor Augmentation any 
thing. 


6— ———— 


CHAF;:X 
Of Detradtion and Addition. 


Bat Detraction is Nothing, they argue 
thus If Somthing be derracted from 
another, either an Equal, is detracted from 
an Equal, or a Greater from a Leſſer, or a 
Leſſer from a Greater - But none of theſe; 
therefore Detraction is not poſſible. That De- 
traction is not made by any of theſe ways, is 
manifeſt ; That which is detracted from ano- 
ther, betore it is detracted, muſt be contained 
in that from which it is detracted, but an Equal 
is not contained in a Equal, as Six in Six; for 
that which containeth, ovght to be greater than 
that which is contained 3 and that from which 
ſomthing is detracted, ovght to be greater than 
that. which is detracted, that after the Detra- 
Rion there may be ſomthing remaining, for here- | 
in Detraction ſeems to differ from quite taking, 
away. Neither is the Greater contained in the 
Leſſer, as Six in Five; that were abſurd. Nei- 
ther is the Leſſer contained in the Greater; for 
if Five were contained in Six, as the fewer in 
the more, by the ſame Reaſon, in Five will be 
contained Four, and in Four Three, and in 
Three Two, and in Two One; thus Six 
ſhall contein Five, Four, Three, Two, One, 
which being put together, make Fifteen, which 
muit be contained in Six, if ic be granted that 


| being | | 
| were ſubſtrafted the Ten Parts of that which 
is called an Unite, thoſe Ten will be Twenty : 


manner, in the Fifteen which is contained in Six, 


will be contained Thirty five; and ſo, by Pro- 


greſſion, infinite Numbers : But it is abſurd to 
ſay, that infinite Numbers are contained in the 
Number Six , therefore it is abſard to ſay, that 
the Leſſer is contained in the Greater. If there- 
fore it be requſite, that what is Detracted from 
another, be contained in the thing from which 
it is Detracted, but neither Equal is contained 
in Equal, nor the Greater in the Leſſer, nor the 
Leſſer in the Greater; Nothing certainly is De- 
tracted from any Thing. 
Again, if Somthing be Detracted from Som- 
thing, either the Whole is Detracted from the 
Whole, or Part from Part or the Whole from 
the part, or part from the Whole. But to ſay, 
That the Whole is Detracted from the Whole 
or from Part, is abſurd; it remains therefore to 
ſay, That the Part is Detracted from the Whole, 
or from Part, which is abſurd alſo. We will 
inſtance ( nor to change our Example in Num- 
ders, as being moſt perſpicuous,) in the Num- 
ber Ten, and let us ſuppoſe One to be ſubſtra- 
cted from it. This One cannot be ſubſtracted 
from the whole Ten, nor from the remaining 
part of it Nine, as I ſhall prove; therefore is 
it not ſubſtrated. For if One be ſubſtracted 
from the whole Ten, foraſmuch as Ten is no- 
thing elſe but Ten Unites, not any one of the 
Unites, but a Combination of all, this Unity 
to be ſubſtracted out of the whole T en, muſt 
be ſubſtracted out of every Unite : But fir 
from an Unite nothing can be ſubſtracted, for 
Unites are indiviſible, and therefore One cannot 
be ſubſtracted from Ten in chis manner. But 
if we grant an Unite may be taken from every 
Unite, an Unite will have Ten parts, and ha- 
ving Ten Parts, will be an Unite; now there 
Ten other Parts remaining, from which 


But it is abſurd to ſay, that One is Ten, and 
that Ten is Twenty, and that what is Indi viſi- 
ble (according to them) is divided, therefore 
it is abſurd to ſay, That an Unite is ſubſtracted 
from the whole Number Ten. But neither is 
the Unite ſubſtracted from the remaining Num- 
ber Nine, for that from which a Thing is ſub- 
ſtrated remaineth not intire, but the Nine re- 
mainerh intire after the Subſtraction of the 
Unite. Befides, the Nine being nothing elſe but 
nine Unites, if the Unite be ſaid to be taken 
away from the- Whole, the Nine itſelf will be 
taken away; if from a part of the Nine; as 
from Eight. the ſame Abſurdities will follow 
If from an Unite, which is the laſt, they muſt 
ſay that an Unite, is diviſible, which is abſurd ; 
therefore the Unite is not ſubſtracted out of the 
Nine. Now if it neither be ſubſtracted from 
the whole Ten, nor from a Part thereof, nei- 
ther can a Part be ſubſtracted from the Whole, 
nor from a Part. If therefore neither Whole 
can be ſubſtracted from Whole, nor Part from 
Whole, nor Whole from Part, nor Part from 
Part, Nothing is ſubſtracted from another. 
Likewiſe Addition is reckoned by them 
amongſt Things impoſſible : For ſay they, That 
which is added, is either added to itſelf, or to 
ſome Subject præexiſtent, or to that which con- 


the Leſſer is contained in the Greater. In like | 


ſiſts of both; but none of theſe is true, 1 
ore 


PART xi, 


Il 


ART XII. 
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fore nothing is added to another. For Inſtance, 


ſuppoſe the quantity of four Pints, and thereto 
jet be added one Pint, 1 demand, To what it is 
added? To it ſelf it cannot, for that which is 
added, is diverſe from that to which it is added, 
but nothing is diverſe from it ſelf, © But neither 
is it added to that which conſiſts of both, the 


meaſure of four Pints and one Pint, for how can | 


any thing be added to that which is not yet 2 
Beſides, if to the four Pints, and to the one 
Pint, be added a Pint, it will make up fix Pints, 
from the quantity of -four Pints, and the one 
Pint. 2nd the additional Pint. Now if to the 
four Piats only, be added one Pint, foraſmuch 
as that which is coextended with another, mult 
be equal with that to which it is coextended : if 


one Pint be coextended with four Pints, it will | 


double the quantity of the four Pints, fo as the 
whole meaſure will be eight Pints, which we ſee 
to be otherwiſe, If theretore that which is ſaid 
to be added, be neither added to it felt, nor to 
ſome other Subject, nor to that which conſiſts of 
both theſe, and beſides theſe, there be nothing ; 
certainly there is no addition of one thing to 
another, 


— 


CH AP. XI. 
Of Tranſpoſition. 


Ranſpoſition comes within the compaſs of 
Addition, and Detraction, and Local 
Motion, for it is Detraction from one thing, and 
Addition to another, tranſiently. 


3 * — 


C HAF. XII. N 
Of Whole and Part. 


HE like may be ſaid of Whole and Part, 

for the Whole ſeemeth to be made by con- 

veation, and addition of the Parts; but by de- 

traction of any one, or more of them, it leaveth 
to be Whole. 23 we 

Beſides, If there be aWhole, either it is a 

thing diverſe from its Parts, or its Parts are the 


Whole, but it ſeems not to be diverſe from its 


Parts; For, the Parts being taken away, nothing 
remainech whereby we may think that the 
Whole is any thing befides them. Now if the 
Parts are the Whole, the Whole is only a word, 
and an empty name, but hath no proper ſub. 
ſiſtence, as Diſtance is nothing more than things 


diſtant, and Contiguity nothing but things con- 
tiguous; Therefore the Whole is not any thing. 


But neither the Parts alſo; for if there are Parts, 
either they are Parts of the Whole, or Parts of 
one another, or each is Part of ir ſelf. Not of 
the Whole, for that is nothing more than the 
Parts themſelves. Befides, the Parts would then 
be Parts of themſelves, becauſe every Part is 
completive of the Whole, Neither of one ano- 
ther, for a Part ſeemeth to be contained in that 
whereof it is a Part, and it were abſurd to ſay, 
that the Hand (for example) is contained in 
the Foot. Neither is each of them a Part of it 


ſelf, for then, as containing, and contained by | 
it ſelf, a thing will be greater, and leſs than it 


ſelf. Now if thoſe which we call Parts, neither 
be Parts of the Whole, nor of themſelves, nor 
of one another, they are not Parts of any thing, 
and it Parts of nothing, neither are they Parts, 
for Relatives are taken away together. This, 


by way of digreſſion; for we treated of Whole 
and Part once before. * 


C H AP. XIII. 
Of Alteration, 


8 alſo deny that there is any Alteration or 
natural Mutation, (as they term it,) argu- 
ing thus. If Something be changed, either that 
which is changed is a Body, or Incorporeal; but 
neither of theſe is determinable, therefore Al- 
reration it ſelf is indeterminable, If any thing 
alter by operating as a Cauſe, it alters as bein 
the Patient; and the ſubſiſtence of it, as Cauſe, 
is ſubverted, together with whick the Patient 
alſo is ſubverted, nor having a thing from which 
to ſuffer, therefore nothing is altered. 
Moreover, If there be Alteration, it is either 
of a Being, or of a Not being; but a Not- be- 


ing is inſubſiſtent, and can neither ſuffer nor act, 


therefore it is not capable of Alteration. If 


chat which is changed be a * is either 


changed as a Being, or as a Not- being. As a 
Not · being it is not changed, for Not- beings are 
not. If it be changed as a Being, it becomes 
different from a Being, that is, it will not be a 
Being: But to ſay that a Being is a Not-being, 
is abſurd. Therefore a Being is not changed. 
Now if neither a Being be changed, nor a Not- 
being, and beſidgs theſe there is nothing, it re- 
mains to ſay, that nothing is changed, 

Some argue thus That which is changed, 
mult be changed in ſome time, but neither is any 
thing changed in the time paſt, nor in the fu- 
ture, nor in the preſent, (as we ſhall ſkew, ) 
therefore nothing, is changed. In time paſt or 
future, nothing is changed; for neither of theſe 
is preſent, but it is impoſlible for any thing to 
act or ſuffer in a non-exiſtent and not-preſent 
time. But neither in the preſent, for perhaps 
the preſent alſo is inexiſtent. This 73 vp, Now, 
is indiviſible : But it is impoſſible to imagine 
that Iron (for Example) can be changed from 
hard to ſoft, or that any other Alteration can 
be made in indiviſible time, for they ſeem to re- 
| quire Succeſſion, Now if nothing be changed 
either in the time paſt, nor in the preſent, nor 
in the future, nothing at all is changed. 


Moreover, If there be Alteration, either t 


is ſubject to Senſe, or to Intellect; not to the 


Alteration hath a twofold ReſpeR, both to that 
out of which the Alteration is, and to that into 
which it is. 
aſmuch as there is an indeterminable Contro- 
verſie concerning Intelligibles, as we have al- 


ready ſaid, we cannot aſſert the Being of Alte- 
ration. | 


”o 


If they ſay, It Is Intelligible, for- 


CHAP, 


+ The Teſt re- 
quires to be, 


8 5 lied 
Senſes, for they ręceive only ſingle Notions, but 1105 ces. 
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ſo the ſame Perſan ſhould be both Dead and 


Corruption may be ſubverted. 


that which is generated, is either a Being, or a 


and a Not- Being; becauſe it is not corrupted 


cn Ke. 6 
Of Cencration, and Corruption. 


FI Eneration, and Corruption. are ſubverted | 
together with Addition, and Detraction, 
and Alteration ; for without theſe, nothing can 
be generated, nor corrupted - As for Example. 
Ot the corruption of the Number Ten, ſay they, 
is generated the Number Nine, by Subſtraction 
of One ; and of Nine corrupted is generated 
Ten, by addition of One; and Canker, (by al- 
tcration ) of Braſs corrupted; therefore the 
forenamed Motions being taken away, perhaps 
it neceſſarily foloweth, that Generation and 
Corruption are alſo taken away, 

Moreovor, ſome argue thus. If Socrates were 
generated, he was generated either when he was 
not Socrates, or when he was Socrates: If when 
he was, he muſt have been generated twice; if 
when he was not, he was, and was not, at the 
ſame time. He was, as being generated; he 
was not, according to the Hpotbeſis. Again, if 
Socrates Dyed, either he Dyed when he Lived, 
or when he was Dead; not when he Lived, for 


Alive; neither when he was Dead, for ſo he 
ſnould Dye twice. Therefore Socrates Died not. 
By this Argument, upon every thing that is ſaid 
to be generated, or corrupted, Generation and 


Some argue thus: If there be Generation, 


Not-Being ; not a Not- Being, for to that, which 
is not, nothing can happen, not ſo much as to 
be. Neither a Being, for if a Being be generated, 
it is generated either as it is a Boing, or as it 
is a Not-Being. As it is a Not- Being, it is not 
enerated, and if it be generated as a Being, 
oraſmvch as a thing is generated of ſomthing 
different from it, that which is generated muſt 
be different from a Being, that is, a Not- being. 
Therefore that which is generated ſhall be a 
Not- being, which is abſurd, Now if neither a 
Being, nor a Not-beirg be generated, nothing 
at all is generated. * | 
Upon the ſame grounds alſo nothing is cor- 
rupted. For if Something be corrupted, it is 
either a Being, or a Not-Being; not a Not- 
Being, for that which is corrupted. mult ſuffer 
Something; not a Being, for either it is corrup- 
ted, as continuing in the ſtate of a Being, or 
as not continuing. If as continuing in the ſtate 
of a Being, the ſame will be at once a Being 


as a Not- Being, but as it is a Being; and as it 
is corrupted, it is different from a Being, and 
conſequently a Not-Being. But it is abſurd to 
ſay, the ſame thing is a Being and a Not-BE- 
ing ; therefore a Being is not corrupted whilſt 
it continueth in the ſtate of a Being. But if a 
Being be corrupted, not whilſt it is in the ſtate 
of a Being, bur firſt reduced to a Not-Being, 
and afterwards corrupted; it 1s not a Being, 
but a Not- Being, that is corrupted ; which (as 
we ſaid before) is impoſſible. If therefore nei- 
ther a Being is corrupted, nor a Not-Being, 
and beſides theſe there is Nothing, Nothing is 


That the Phyſiologie of the Dogmatiſts is inexi- 
ſtent, and unintelligible. 


q 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Reft.. 


N/like manner ſome doubt as to the Nature 
of Reſt, ſaying, That whatſoever Moves, 
Reſts not; but every Body continually Moveth, 
according to the Opinions of the Dog matiſts who 
ſay, That Snbſtance is Fluid, and hath conti- 
nual Evacuations and Recruits 3 ( Whence the 
Platonicks chuſe rather to call Bodies, Things 
generated, than Beings; and Heraclitus compa- 
red the Mobility of our Matter, to the rapid 
courſe of a River.) Therefore no Body reſts. 
Again, that which is ſaid to reſt, ſeeemeth to 
be contained by the things that are about it; 
that which is contained ſuffers, but there is no 
Patient; for, as we proved before, there is no 
Cauſe, therefore nothing Reſts. Some argne 
thus : That which Reſts Suffers, that which Suf- 
fers is moved ; therefore that which is ſaid to 
Reſt is moved, and if moved, it Reſts not. 
Hence alſo it is manifeſt, That an Incorporea} 
Reſts not; for if that which Reſts Suffers, and 
to ſuffer be proper to Bodies, and not to Incor- 
poreals, no Incor poreal either Suffers or Reſts 
therefore nothing Reſts. 

Now foraſmuch as none of the fore-named 
are underſtood without Place or Time, we muſt 
proceed to Diſquiſition of theſe; and if we 
prove, that theſe Exiſt not, the others will ap- 
pear to be Inexiſtent upon that account alſo, 
Let us begin with Place. 


i 


CH AP. XVI. 
Of Place: 


ce is taken two ways, Properly, and Im- 
properly; Improperly for Place at large, as 

a City ; Properly,for that in which we are exactly 
contained. We inquire of Place in the proper 
exact Senſe 3 ſame have aſſerted it, others deny'd 
it, others ſuſpended. Of theſe, they who aſ- 
ſert it, recur to Evidence : For who is there, 
ſay they, who will affirm, there is not Place, 
when they behold the parts of Place, as, Right, 
Left ; Upwards, Dowwards ; Before, Behind ? 
and that the ſame Perſon is at ſeveral Times 
in ſeveral Place ? and that where my Maſter 
taught, there do I now teach? They argue al- 
ſo, That there is Place, becauſe things are na- 
turally light or heavy ; and for that the Anti- 
ents ſaid, Chaos was firſt ; for they hold, That 
Chaos is Place, becauſe it contained all things 


— 


thing, ſay they, ſo is Place alſo; for without 
this, there will be no Body : And if there be a 
from which, there is alſo an of which, and an in 
which, that is, Place. The firſt is 1n either, 
the ſecond therefore in both. 

Bot neither do they who take away Place 
grant, that the Parts of Place are; for Place is 


corrupted, This may ſerve, by way of Sum- 


nothing elſe but it's Parts: And he who * 
chat 


* 


mary, to ſay of Motions 3 whence it followeth, 


that were made in it. And if a Body be any 
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not be a Body, which is abſurd. 


that Place is, if he takes for granted that It's 
Parts are, endeavours to make good the thing 


in Queſtion, by itſelf. ' In like manner they 


do fooliſhly, who ſay, That ſomething is in a 
Place, when as Place itſelf is abfolutely deny'd 
to be: They take away together with it the ex- 
iſtence of Place, which of itſelf is not granted, 
and the of which, and the from which, are pro 


Philoſophy, And thus overthrowing the Argu- 
ments alledged, for the exiſtence of Place, they, 
with greater ſubrlety, prove it to be inexiſtent, 
converting to their own uſe thoſe Opinions of 
the Dogmatiſts concerning Place, which ſeem of 
greateſt weight; as that of the Storcks, and 
thai of the Peripateticks, in this manner : The 
Stoicks ſay, Vacuum is that which is capable of 
bein. contained by a Veing, but is not contained: 
Or a Diſtance void of Body: Or a Di/t ance not con- 
rained by a Body. But Place is a Diſtance which 
it contained by a Being , and is adequate to that 
which containeth it; they call a Body a Heing; the 
Diſtance, which is partly contained by the Body, 
part:y nat contained, Region. Whereas others by 
Region underſtand the Place of a great Body, 
ſo as Place and Reg ion differ in Magnitude. Now 
itꝰ objeRed, when they ſay, Place is the Diſtance 
contained by a Body; how do they mean it to be 
a Diſtance, (or Dimenſion) whether the Length 
of a Body, or the Breadth, or the Depth only, 
or whether all three together? If they mean 
but one of theſe, the Place will not be adæquate 
to that whoſe Place it is, Beſides, that which 
containeth will be part of that which is contain- 
ed, which were abſurd. If all the three Di- 
ſtances, foraſnuch as in that which is called 
Place, there is not Yacuum, nor any other Body 
that hath Dimenſions ; but that Body which is 


aid to be in the Place, conſiſts not of Diſtan- 


ces, (for that is Length, and Breadth, and 
Depth , Reſiſtence alſo comes within theſe ) 


the Body itſelf will be it's own Place, and that 


which containeth will be the ſame with that 
which is contained, which were abſurd. There 
ts not therefore any Diſtance of the Place, and 
conſequently Place is nothing, | 

There is alſo an Argument to his Effect. 
Foraſmuch as in a thing that is ſaid to be in 
Place, there are not ſeen double Dimenſions, 


but one Length, and one Breadth, and one 


Depth ; Whether are theſe Dimenſions of the 
Body only,.or of Place, or of both? If of Place 
only, then the Body will have no proper Length. 
Breadth, or Depth, and conſequently it will 
If of both, 
foraſmnch as Vacuum hath no ſubſiſtence belides 


the Dimenſions, and thoſe of the Vacuum ſub- 


jected to the Body; of whatſoever Dimenſions 
the Body conſiſts, of the ſame will the Vacuum 
conſiſt alſo. For of the exiſtence of Reſiſtence, 
nothing can be poſitively aſſerted, as we for- 
merly ſhewed. Now ſeeing that the Dimenſi 

ons which belong to the Vacuum, and: are the 
ſame with the Vacuum, appear only in the Body, 
which is viſible, the Body will be Vacuum, which 
is abſurd. It the Dimenſions are of the Body 
only, then there will be no Dimenſion of Place, 
and conſequently no Place; if therefore the 
Dimenſion of Place be not found by any of the 


foreſaid ways, there is no Place, 


/ 
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ters into a Vacum, which thereby becomes a 
Place, either the Vacuum ſuffers, or yields, or is 
deſtroyed; but if it ſuffers, the ſame will be 


cuum will be a Body, for theſe are proper Affecti- 


ons of a Body. But it is abſurd to ſay, the ſame 
ved to be inexiſtent, as well as Place; and 


diſalow Heſiod, as not a competent Judge in 


is vacuous and full, or that Vacuum is a Body; 
therefore it is abſurd to ſay, that a Vacuum may 
be occupated.by a Body, and become Place. 
Whence it is alſo found, that Vacuum is abſolute- 
ly inexiſtent, if it cannot be occupated by a Bo- 
dy, ſo as to become Place; for Vacuum was ſaid 
3 that, which may be occupated by a 

3 
_ Hereby alſo is ſubverted Region, for either 
it is a great Place, or is circumſcribed with the 
Place; bur if it be partly occupated by Body, 
and partly a vaceous diſtance or dimenſion, it is 
taken away with both. This, and much more, 
is alledged againſt the Opinion of the Stoicks 
concerning Place, wherein they diſſent from 
others. bb BO as 
Bur the Peripateticks ſay, thar Place is the term 
(ot inmoſt Superficies) of that which containeth, in- 
aſmuch as it centaineth; ſo that my Place is the 
Superficies of the air which incloſeth my Body - 
But if chis be Place, the ſame will be and not 
be; for when a Body is about to go into ſome 
Place, foraſmuch as nothing can be in that 
which is not, it is neceſſary that Place firſt 
exiſt, and then that Body be in it; ſo that 
there muſt be Place, before there can be a Body 
that is ſaid to be in Place. But inaſmuch as 
Place is made, by accommodating of the Su- 
perficies of the thing containing, to the thing 
contained, Place cannot exiſt before there 
be a Body in it, and therefore will not have 
been before. But it is abſurd to ſay, that the 
ſame is Somthing, and is not 5 therefore 
Place is not the term of a thing continent, 
inaſmuch as it containeth. 

Moreover, If Place be ſomthing, it is either 
| Generate or Ingenerate; not lagenerate, for 
they ſay it is made, whilſt it is conformed to the 
Body which is in it; but neither is it Gentrate, 
for either when the Body is in Place, then is 
made the Place, in which that which is in Place, 
is now ſaid to be; or when it is not in it: 
But neither when it ie in it ( for it is already 
the Place of the Body that is in it) ſeeing that 
which containeth is adapted, as they ſay, to 
that which is contained, 
place. But nothing can be adapted round a- 
bout that which is not in it. Now if Place be 
neither made when the Body is in it, nor when 
it is not in it; and beſides theſe, we know not 


it be neither Generated nor Ingenerated, it is 
not at all. I? 

More generally may be argued thus : If there 
be Place, it is either a Body, or Incorporeal ; 
but both theſe are doubtful, as we diſcourſed 
formerly, therefore Place itſelf is ddubtful. 
Place is underſtood with reference to the Bo- 
dy whereof it is Place; but that which is al- 
ledged concerning the exiſtence of a Body is 
uncertain, therefore that which is ſaid of Place, 


The Place of every particular thing is not eter- 
Xxx nal, 


This is likewiſe alledged: When. a Body en- 


and ſo becometh 


any way, then Place is not generated; but if 


full and vacuous; if it either yields, being * * Reading 
moved locally, or is deſtroy'd by Motion, Va- *<{1, 
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| nal, but Af it - be” ſaid to be Generated, it will Time is not Infinite. Now if it be neither In- 
| be found to be lnexiſtent. foraſmuch as Gene- | finite nor Determinate, it is not at all. 
| ration itſelf is not. Much more might be ſaid, Moreover, if Time be, tis either Diviſible 
but not to init longer hereon, we ſhall, from] or Indiviſible; Indiviſible it is not, for it is di- 
wat hath been ſaid, infer, That the Scepticks] vided, as they ſay, into Preſent, Paſt, and Fu- 
..--- © ought not to aſſent to any thing, that is ſaid} ture; but neither is it Diviſible, for every Di- 
by the Dogmatiſts, concerning Place, but to] viſible is meaſured by ſome part of irſelf, that 
Suſpend. SET which meaſureth being applied to every part 
FS 21 of the thing meaſured, as when we meaſure a 
AST © Es as Cubit with a Digit. But Time cannot be mea- 
HAP. XVII. ſured by any part of itſelf; for if the Preſent 
ge ( for example) meaſureth the Paſt, it muſt be 
of Time. * {in the Paſt, and conſequently Paſt ; and, if the 
TT GOT he TY” Future, it muſt be in the Future, and conſe- 
rue ſamewe do in the Queſtion concerning | quently Future. In like manner the Future, if 
me: For by Phanomens's, Time ſeem- | it meaſure the others, muſt be Preſent and Paſt - 
ein to be ſomething z but by that which is ſaid of ] and the Paſt muſt be Future and Preſent, which 
it, it ſeems to have no Being; for ſome isa Contradiction; therefore it is not Diviſble. 
affirm, Tbat Time is the Interval of the Now, if it be neither Diviſible nor Indiviſible, 
motjon of Time, (by Time underſtanding | it is not at all. | | 
the World ;) others, That it is the motion of | Again, Time is ſaid to have three Parts, the 
the World. Ariſtotle, or, as ſome, Plato, that | Paſt, the Preſent, and the Future; of which, the 
it is the number of Prius & Poſterius in motion. | Paſt and Future are not, (for if the Paſt and 
Strato, or, as ſome, Ariſtoile, that it is the Mea- | Future were now, each of them would be the 


$CEPTI 


1 ſure of Motion and Reſt, Epicurus, (as Demetri- | Preſent ) neither is the Preſent alſo, For if the 
} us the Lacedemonian ſaith.) that it is an Accident | Preſent Time be, it is either Indiviſible or Di- 


of Accidents, accompanying Days, and Nights, | viſible ; Indiviſible it is nor, for things that are 
and Hours, and Affections, and Apathies, and | changed, are ſaid to be changed in preſent» 
Motions, and Reſts. As to its Eſſence, ſome af- | Time; but nothing is changed in indiviſible 
firm it is a Body, as the Followers of Æueſide- Time, as, I am ſoftned, or the like. Therefore 
mus; for they hold, it differs nothing from Be- | the preſent Time is not indiviſible. But nei- 
ing, and from the firſt Body; others, that it is | ther is it diviſible; it cannot be divided into 
Incor poreal. Now therefore, either all theſe | Preſents ; for by reaſon of the ſwift fluxion of 
diſſonant Opinions are true, or all are falſe ; | things in the world, the Preſent is impercepti- 
or ſome ate true, ſome falſe. But all cannot bly changed into the Paſt, Neither js it divided 
be true, for moſt of them ere repugnant to one | into Paſt and Future, for then it were inexiſtent, 
another; neither will the Dogmatziſts yield that | as having one part no longer exiſtent, the other 
all are falſe. Beſides, if we ſhould grant it to | not yet exiſtent. Whence neither can the Pre- 
be falſe, that Time is a Body; and falſe likewiſe, | ſent be the end of the Paſt, and Beginning of the 
that it is. Incor poreal, it muſt immediately be | Future, for ſo it will be, and not be; it will be, 
granted, that Time is not at all; for beſides | as it is Preſent; and not be, becauſe its parts 
theſe, there can be nothing. Neither is it poſ- are not: Therefore it is not diviſible. Now if 
ſible to comprehend which are true, which falſe, | the Preſent be neither diviſible nor indiviſible,. 
| by reaſon of the equivalence of the Arguments | it is not at all. But if there be neither Preſent, 
; on both ſides, and the uncertainty of the Cri- | uor Paſt, nor Future, Time is not; for that 
terie 192d: the, Demonſtration, For theſe Rea- | which conſiſts of what is not, itſelf is not. 
ſons therefore, we cannar aſſert any thing con- Againſt Time, is alſo brought this Argument - 
cerning Time. Moreover. ſeeing that Time | If Time is, it is either generate and corrupti- 
exiſts nor without Motion or Reſt, if Motion | ble, or ingenerate and incorruptible. Ingene- 
and Reſt bei taken away, Time alſo is taken a- | rate and incorruptible it is not, for Part is Paſt, 
| way. Nevertheleſs, ſome bring theſe Argu- and hath no longer Being; Part is Future, and 
| ments againſt Time : by a hath no Being yet: But neither is it generate 
If Time be, either it is Determinate, or Infi- and corruptible ; for things that are generated, 
nite; if Determinate, it began from ſome are generated of ſome Being, and Things that 
Time, and will end in ſome Time; and con- are corrupted, are corrupted into ſome Being 
ſequently there was once a Lime, when Time | according to the Tenent of the Degmatiſts. It 
was not, that is, before it began to be; and | therefore it be corrupted into the Paſt, it is 
there will he a Time, when Time ſhall not be, that corrupted into a Not-Being ; and if it be gence 
is, when it ſhaY} haveceas'd to be, which is abſurd}; | rated of the Future, it is generated of a Not- 
Therefore Time is not Determinate. Now if | Being, for neither of theſe is. But it is abſurd 
it be Infinite, foraſmuch as one is ſaid to be Paſt, | to ſay, that a Thing is generated of a Not- 
| another Preſent, another -: Future; the Future | Being, or corrupted into a Not- Being; there- 
| and Preſegt either are or are not; but if they | fore Time is not generate and corruptible. 
are not, ſeeing there only remains the Preſent, | Now if Time be neither ingererate and incor- 
. than which nothing can be ſhorter, Time will | ruptible, nor generate and corruptible, it is 
be Determinate, andi canſequently there will | not at all. | 
| - ariſe theſſame difficulties as at firſt, But if the | Moreover, foraſmuch as every thing that is 
Paſt exiſt, and the Future exiſt, they muſt both | generated, ſeems to be generated in Time; if 
| be Preſent; but it is abſurd to ſay, That that Time be generated, it is generated in Time; 
| which is Paſt and Future is Preſent, therefore | it is therefore either generated in itſelf, or one 
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Read 
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only unapparent, but Incorporeal. 


time in another: But if in itſelf, the ſame will 
be and not he; for ſince that in which any thing 
is generated, muſt be pre exiſtent to that which 
is generated in it; 11me generated in itſelt, it 


it be generated, is not yet; and if it be genera- 


ted in itſelt, it is already. Wherefore Time is 
not generated in itſelf, But neither is one Time 
generated in another; for if the Preſent be ge- 
nerated in the Fnture; the Future muſt be Pre- 
ſent; and if in the Paſt, rhe Paſt, The ſame 
may be faid of other Times; therefore one 
Time is not gencrated in another. Now if 
Time be neither generated in itſelf, nor one 
Time in another, it is not generate at all, But 
that it is not ingenerate, we ſhewed allo. 
Therefore ſeeing it is neither generate nor in- 
generate, it is not at all; for every Being mult 
either be generate or ingenerate. 


—__— ** 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of Number. 


Orsſmuch as Time ſeemeth not to be conſi- 
dered without Number, it will not be from 

the purpoſe, to ſpeak ſomething briefly concer- 
ning Number. As to common Converſation, 
we ſay, without Opinion, that we Number ſome- 
thing; and allow it to be ſaid, that Number is 
ſomething - But the ſuperfluous Curioſity of the 
Dogmatifts urgeth us to diſpute againſt ir. The 
Pytha goreans aſſert Numbers to be the Elements 
of the World, for they ſay, that Phxrnonen's 
muſt conſiſt of ſomething, but the Elements muſt 
be ſimple, therefore the Elements are unappa- 
rent. Now of things unapparent, ſome” are 
Bodies, as Vapors, and little Bulks ; others In- 
corporeal, as Figures, and Idea's, and Num- 
bers, of which Bodies are compounded, conſiſt- 
ing of Length, Breadth , Depth, Reſiſtence, 
and Gravity. The Elements therefore are not 
Moreover, 
Number is conſidered in every Incorporeal, for 
it is either one, or two, or more; whence is ga- 
thered, that the Elements of all things are 
Numbers, which are unapparent and incorpo- 
real, and conſider?d in all things; and this! not 


Abr. ſimply, but by the Monad, and the & indefi- 


nite Duad, made by compoſition of the Monad, 
by participation whereof, all particular Duads 
are Nuads, Of theſe are made the other Num- 
bers, which are conſidered in things numerate, 
and, they fay , frame the World. For the 
Point is correſpondent to the Monad, the Line 
to the Duad, ( for it is conſidered, as lying be- 
twixt two Points) the Super ſicies to the Trad, 
(for they ſay, it is the fluxion of à line into 
breadth to another point over againſt it.) 
The Body of the Tetrad to the Tetrad, for it is 
made by elevating the Suyperficies to à point o- 
ver it. Theſe Fictions they make of Bodies, 
and of -the whole World, which they affirm to 
be governed according to the harmonical Pro- 
Poſitions ; the Diateſſaron ; which is Seſqui- 
tertia, as 8 to 63 the Diapente which is Seſqt1- 
altera, as 9 to 6; and the Diapaſon, which is 
duple, as 12 to 6. Theſe things they dream, 
aſſerting Number to be ſomething diſtinct from 
the things Numbred, arguing thus; If an Ani- 
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mil be in its on proper reſpect One, a Plant, 
not being an Animal, will not be One; but a 
Plant is One, therefore an Animal is not One 


One by it. And if Number be the things num- 
bred, foraſmuch as the things numbred are (for 
example) Mey, and Oxen, and Horſes, Num- 
ber mnſt be Men, Horſes, and Oxen; and 
Number mutt be white, and black, and beard- 
ed, it the things numbred happen to be ſuch ; 
but this is abſard, therefore Number is not the 


exiſtence diſtinct from them , according, to 
which it is confider'd in the things Numbred, 
and is alſo an Element. 

The Pythagorears. having, thus collected, that 
Number is not the things Numbred, there comes 
in the inſqloble doubt concerning Numbher ; 
for Number is ſaid to be Number, therefore is 
either. the things numbred, or ſome extrinſecal 
thing diſtinct from them; but neither is Num- 
ber the things numbred, as the Pythagoreans 
have demonſtrated, nor is it any thing diſtinct 


extrinſecal, diſtinct from the things numbred, 
we ſhall prove, inſtancing in the Afozad, for 
| the better explication hereof, For if the Mo- 
nad be Something in itſelf, by participation 
whereof, every thing that participates of it 
becomes One, either the 2fonad itſelf is but 
One, or it is as many as there are things which 
participate of it; but it it is One, Whether 
doth each of thoſe Things which are ſaid to 
participate of ir, participate of the Whole, 
or of Part thereof ? For if one Man ( for ex- 
ample ) hath the Whole 4/0124, there will be 
no more Monad, whereof one Horſe, or one 
Dog, or any of thoſe things which we affirm 
to be One, can communicate. For, ſuppoſing, one 
Garment to be amongſt many naked Men, if 
one of them pur it on, the reſt muſt remain 
naked, and without any Garment ; now if eve- 
ry one Participates of part thereof, firſt, a Mo- 
1ad will have a part, and, conſequently Infinite 
Parts 1ato which it is divided, which were ab- 


md ) is not a Decad, fo neither will a part of 
the Monad be a Monad, and therefore no- 
thing participates of the And: Therefore 
there is not one Aonad, of whoſe Parts all 
ſingulars participate. Now if the Afonads are 
equal in number to all numerate things, of 
which the word One is predicated, by partici- 
pation of which Monads every Particular is ſaid 


participated, And theſe either participate of 
a tranſcendent Monad, or of Afonads which are 
of equal Number with them, and are for that 
reaſon Monads; or they participate not, but 
are Monads, without any Participation. If 
theſe can be Monads without Participation, 
every Senſible Thing may in like manner be 
One without Participation; and then the Mo- 
nad, Which is conſidered in itſelf, is over- 
thrown. But if theſe Afonads alſo are by Par- 
ticipation, either they all participate of One, 


jo there js One pecnliar to each; if all parti- 


X eipate 


things which are numbred, but hath a peculiar 


ſurd. Again, as a part of the Decad (as a Du- 


to be One, there will be Infinite Aſonads thus. 


* in irs on proper reſpect, but according to * Inſerting 
lomerhing extrinſecal that is conſidered in it, x2 A $a? 
whereof every thing partakes, and is made &. 


from them, as we * ſhall declare; therefore“ Reading 4 


Number is nothing. That Number is nothing vTouviooutr. 
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cipate ot One, each participates of Part there- 
of or of the Whole; whereupon follow the 
former Abſurdiries - But if each hath a peculiar 
to irſelf, we mult conſider over each of theſe 
another Monad, and over each of thoſe ano- 
ther, and ſo to Infinite. if therefore to com- 
prehend, that there are ſome Monads in them- 
{elves , by participation whereof every thing 
that is is One, it be requiſite to comprehend in- 
finitely infinite intelligible Monads; but it is 
impoſlible to comprehend infinitely infinite in- 
relligible Monads; by conſequence it is impoſſi- 
ble to aſſert, that there are certain intelligible 
Monads , and that every Being is One, being 
made One by participation of its proper 
Monad. Therefore it is abſurd alſo to ſay, there 
are as many Monads as there are things partici- 
pant of them. Now if that which is ſaid to be 
Monad in itſelf, neither is One, nor ſo many 
as are the things which participate of it, there is 
no ſvck thing as a Monad in itſelf, In like man- 
ner, neither will there be any of the other Num- 
bers in itſelf; for the ſame Argument which we 
have brought againſt the Monad, will hold a- 
gain them all. But if Number be neither in 
itſelf, as we have ſnewn; nor Number be the 
things numbred, as the Pythagorears approved; 
and Beſides theſe there is nothing ; we mult ſay, 
that Namber is not. | 

Moreover, How do they, who conceive Num 
ber to be Somthing extrinſecal, diſtinct from the 
Things numbred, affirm, That the Duad is ge- 
nerated of the Monad ? For when we add a Mo- 
nad to another Monad, either Somthing extrin- 
ſecal is added to the Monads, or is ſubſtracted 
from them, or is neither added nor ſubſtracted; 
bur if nothing be added or ſubſtracted, there 
will he no Duad. For neither will the Monads, 
being ſeparate from one another, have a Monad 
conſidered as above them, according to their 
peculiar reſpects ; neither is any thing added to 
them from without, { nor taken away, according 
to the Hypotheſis.) So that the addition of a 
Monad to a Monad, there being no Addition 
nor Svbſtrattion from without, will not make 
a Duad; but if there be Subſtrattion, there 
will not only be no Duad, but the Monads them- 
ſeives will be diminiſhed ; and if from without 
a Dnad be added to them , that of the two Mo- 
nads there may be made a Duad, ſeeming to 
be Two they will be Four; for there is firſt 
laid down one Monad, and another Monad, to 
which a Duad from without being added, the 
number Four is made, It is the'ſame as to all 
other Numbers, which are ſaid to be made by 
Compolition. If therefore thoſe Numbers which 
are ſaid to be compounded of tranſcendent 
Numbers, are made neither by Subſtraction nor 
Additiou , nor without Subſtraction and Addi- 
tion, the generation of that Number, which is 
ſaid to be by itſelf, and about numerate things, 
will beiaſubliſteat. But that the Numbers which 
are by Compoſition, are not ingenerate, they 
themſelves declare, aſſirming, That they are 
compounded , and made of thoſe which are 
tranſcendent, as of the Monad, and indefinite 
Duad ; therefore Number hath not a ſubſiſtence 
of itſelf. And if Number hath not a Subſi- 
ſence, ncither conſidered in itſelf nor in things 


| 


| 


ro the ſuperfluous curioſity of the Dog matiſts. 
T has much may ſerve for a brief Account, as 
to that which is called the Phy/ical Part of Phy- 
loſophy. 


CHAP. 'XIX, 
Of the Ethical part of Philoſophy. 


2 remains the Ethical part, which ſeem- 

eth converſant about Goods , and 7lls, and 
Indifferents. That therefore we may treat of 
this alſo, by way of Summary, we will inquire 
into the exiſtence of Goods, Ills, and Indiffe- 
rents having firſt explained their Notions; 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Goods, Ils, and Indifferents. 


4 logo Stoicks ſay, that Good is Profit, or, that 
which differeth not from Profit, calling Pro- 
fit, Virtue; and virtuous Action, that which is 
not different from Profit, a virtuous Man, and a 
Friend; for Virtue being the Megemonick part 
of the Soul, conſiſtent after ſuch a manner; and 


| virtuous Action, being an Operation according 


to Virtue, is plainly Profit; and a virtuous 
Man and a Friend, is not different from Profit. 
For Profit is a part of virtuous, as being the 
Hlegemonick thereof; now the Wholes, they ſay, 
are neither the ſame with their Parts, ( for a 
Man is not a hand; ) nor different from their 
Parts, for they ſubſiſt not without their Parts: 
Wherefore they ſay, the Whole is not different 
from it's Parts, conſequently, a virtuous Man 
being the Whole in reſpect of it's Hegemonick 
( —_ they ſay is Profit ) is not different from 

ront. | | 


CHAP. XXI. | 
* 


That Good is taten Three ways. 


Ence, Good, they ſay is taken Three ways - 

One way, Good is ſaid to be that from which 

Profit cometh ; this is the 'moſt principal, and the 
Virtues : The Second, is that by which Profit cometh, 
as Virtue and virtuous Actions. The Third, is 
that which is able to Profit, as Virtue, and virtuous 
Actions, and a virtuous Man, and a Friend, and 
the Gods, and good Damons : Thus the Second Sig- 
nification includes the firſt; and the Third, both 
Firſt and Second. 


Some ſay, Good is that which is expetible for 
tſeif; Others, that which aſſiſteth to Felicity, or 


compleateth it, Felicity, according to the Stoicks, 
is *Evgae Bis, 4 good current of Life. 

Theſe things are ſaid to explain the Notion 
of Good; but whether a Man faith , Good is 
that which profiteth, or that which is expetible 
in itſelf, or that which co-operates towards Fe- 
licity, he declareth not what Good is, but ſom- 
thing accident to it, which is frivolous. For 
the foreſaid are either Accident to Good only, 
or to other things alſo. If to other things alſo, 


numbered, Number is not any thing, 3 


| 


they are not CharaQeriſticks of Good, foraſ- 
moch 
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much as they are made common, If to Good 
only, we cannot by theſe underſtand Good; for 
as he who underſtands not. what a Horſe is, 
knoweth not what Neighing is, nor can by that 
come to the Notion of a Horſe, if he firſt light 
not upon a Horſe Neighing : So, he who enqui- 
reth what is Good, foraſmuch as he knoweth not 
what Good is, he cannot know what properly 
and ſolely belongs to it, that thereby he might 
come to underſtand Good itſelf. For firſt he 
mult learn the Nature of Good itſelf, and then 
vnderſtand, that ir profiteth, and that it is ex- 
petible for itſelf, and that i { 
Felicity. But that the foreſaid Accidents are 


it is effective of 


which affect by their Nature, affect all that are 
according, to Nature or well, after the ſame man- 
ner; but none of thoſe which are called Good, 
affect all Men as Good (as we ſhall ſhew ) there- 
tore there is nothing Good by Nature. That 
none of thoſe which are called Goods, affect all 


Men alike, is. manifeſt; for (to paſs by the or- 


dinary People, whereof ſome think a good ha- 
bit of Body to be Good; others, venereal 
Pleaſures ; others, Eating; others, Drinking; 
others, Dicing ; others, Riches ; others, ſom- 
things worſe than theſe, ) Some Philoſopers , 
as the Perjpateticks ſay, There are Three kinds 
of Goods, ſome in the Soul, as th: Virtues ; ſome 


not ſufficient to declare the Notion and Nature in the Body, as Health and the lite; others, exter- 
of Good, the Dogmatiſts manifeſt in Effect. nal, as Friends, Wealth, and the like, The Stoicks 
For, that Good profiteth, and that it is expe- | alſo affect I hree kinds of Goods, ſome in the 


tible, ( whence called £y«9% qu. £34) and 


effective of Felicity, all perhaps grant: But 
being demanded, What that is, to which theſe 


Soul, as the Virtues; ſome external, as a virtuous 
Man, and a Friend; ſome, neitner in, nor without 
the Soul, as a virtuous Man as to bimſelf, But 


are Accident? they run into an incredible con- thoſe which are in the Body or external, which 
teſt, ſome ſaying that it is Virtue, others Plca- the Peripatcticks account Goods, they deny to 


ſure, others Indolence, others ſomething elle ; 


be Goods. 


Some there are who held Pleaſure 


whereas, if by the foreſaid Definitions it were to be a Good; others on the contrary ſay, it 


determined what Good 1s, they would not fall 


out among themſelves, as ignorant of its Na- 


ture. Thus the moſt Eminent among the Dog- 
matiſts differ concerning the Notion of Good. 
They likewiſe differ about Ill, ſaying, that Ill 
is Hurt, or not different from Hurt; others, 
that which is avoidable for itſelf; others, that 
which is effective of Infelicity ; whereby per- 
haps declaring not the Eſſence of Ill, but ſome 
of the things accident to it, they fall into the 
foreſaid Inextricability. | 


PY —L— 
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C HAP. XXII. 
Of Indifferent. 


Ndiſferent is taken Three ways : Firſt, for that 
which moveth neither Appetite nor Auerſion; 
as, that the Stars or the Hairs of our Head are of 
even Number, Secondly, for that which moves 
the Appetite or Averſion not one more than the otber, 
as in two Tetradrac bmes nothing different, when 
one of them is to be choſen. There is an Appetite 
to chooſe one of them, but not this more than that. 
The Third kind of Indifferent is, that which con- 
duceth neither to Felicity nor Infelicity, as Health, 
Wealth; for that which ſometimes may be uſed Well, 
ſometimes Ill, this, they ſay, is Indifferent. Con- 
cerning this laſt chiefly they diſcourſe in Ethicks. 
What to conceive of this Notion, is mani- 
feſt from what we ſaid before from Goods and 
Ills. They bring us not to the Notion of each 
of theſe things ; but ir is not ſtrange, that they 
fail in things inexiſtent. That nothing by Na- 
ture is Good, Ill, or Indifferent, ſome argue thus. 


—_—_—.. _ 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Whether there is any thing naturally Good, 10, or 
Indifferent. 


Lure being Hot by Natute, appeareth to all 
. to be heating ; Snow being Cold by Na- 
Lure, appeareth to all to be cooling ; all things 


— 


— 


leave to deſire it. 


is an Ill: Whence one of the Philoſophers cricd 
out, I bad rather be Mad, than be Pleaſed, Now 
if all things, which move (or affect) by Na- 
cure, move all Men alike, but by thoſe which 
are called Goods, all Men are not affected alike, 
nothing is good by Nature. For neither can 
we believe all the foreſaid Opinions. by Reaſon 
of their Repugnance, nor ſome one of them; 
for he who ſaith we muſt believe this Sect, and 
not that, ſeeing he is oppoſed by the Reaſons 
of the other ſide, becomes a Party in the Con- 
troverſy, and will himſelf need a judge, but 
ſhall not judge others. Now there neither be- 
ing an acknowledged Criterie, nor a Demon= 
ſtration, by Reaſon of the indijudicable Contro- 
verſy concerning theſe, he maſt come to Suſpen- 
ton, and hereupon will not be able to aſſert 
what is good by Nature. 

Moreover ſome argue thus. Good is either 
the deſire itſelf, or that which we defire: The 
deſire itſelf is not Good, in itfelf ; for then we 
would nor endeavour to obtain that which we 
deſire, leſt having obtained it we loſe the de- 
fire. For example; it ro defire Drink were 
Good, we would not endeavour to get Drink; 
for, aſſoon as ever we have obtained it, we 
*Tis the ſame in Hunger, 
Love, and the like ; therefore the deſire is nor 
a thing expetible in itſelf; rather on the con- 


trary, perhaps troubleſome. For he who is Hun- 


gry, endeavours to obtain Meat, that he may 
be freed from the rrouble of Hunger ; the like 
doth he who Loves, and he who Thirſts. Nei- 


ther is that which is deſired, the Good itſelf ; 


for either it is without us, or above us, It 
without us, either it cauſeth in us ſome pleaſing 
Motion, and ſuch a Conſtitution as we willingly 
embrace, and conſequently is a delightful A ffe- 
ction, or it affects us not at all; but if ir be 


not delightfol, it is not Good, nor can incite 
us to it's Appetition, nor can be any way ex- 


petible. If there be ingenerate about us ex- 
trinſecally ſome delightful Conſtitution and 
Affection, which we willingly embrace, that 
which is without vs, ſnall not be expetible in it- 
ſelf, but for the Affection which is raiſed in us 

through 
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wrongs can demonſtrate Good, 1 mean that tem- 


through it; but neither about us, for then it 


myſt either be about the Body, or about the | g 


Soul or about both. If about the Body only, 
w2 cannot know it, for all knowledge they 
attribute to the Soul, the Body they ſay in 1t- 
ſelf is Irrational, Now if it be ſaid to proceed 
as far as the Soul, it will ſeem to be expetible 
to the Comprehenſion of the Sonl, and to it's 
delightful Affection: For that which is jadged 
to be expetible, is jadged (according to them ) 
by the lntellect, not by the irrational Body. It 
remains therefore to ſay, that Good is about the 
Sovt only, but even this, according to the 
Grounds of the Dogmatiſts, is impollible ; for 
perhaps the Soul itſelf is nor exiſtent, or if it 
exiſt, it is not (from what they themſelves ſay) 
--mprehended, as we have proved in the diſ- 
arſe concerning the Criterie. But how will 

17 ventvre to (ay, that ſomthing is produced 

+ x thing, which comprehends it not? ; 

- 32/:4es all this, How do they ſay that Good is 
'n rhe Soul? If Epicurus fay, That Pleaſure is 
e nd, and that the Soul (for fo do all things,) 
eonſiſts of Atoms, how Pleaſure, and an aſſent 
Ir judgment, that this is expetible and Good, 
that avoidable and ill, can be in a heap of A- 
toms, is not poſſible to be reſolved ? 
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What that is, which is called Art about Life. 


q A Gain, the Stoicks ſay, That the Goods in 


the Soul are certain Arts, the Virtues, Art, 
they ſay, is a Syſtem of coexerciſed Comprehenſions; 
Comprehenſions are made in the Hegemonick, Now, 
how in the Hegemonick, which, according to 
them, is a Spirit, there is a ſtoring up of Com- 
prehenſions, and a Coacervation of them, fo as 
to make an Art, is not poſlible to be under- 
ſtood ; foraſmuch as the later impreſſion {till 
defaccth the forgoing, ſince they ſay it is a 
Spirit, and moved totally, according to every 
Impreſſion. For to ſay that Plato's & veidwae- 


perament of divilible and indiviſible ſubſtance, 
and of the nature of Alterity and Identity, or 
Numbers, is meerly to trifle ; whence neither 
can Good be in the Soul. Now if neither the 
deſire be the Good, nor the extrinſecal Subject 
which is expetible for itſelf, nor in the Body, 
nor in the Soul, as I have proved, there is nothing 
naturally Good; and for the ſame Reaſons, nei- 
cher is there any thing naturally III. For thoſe 
rhings which to ſome ſeem Ill, are per ſued by 
hers, for Good, as Laſciviouſneſs, Injuſtice, 
' 1etouſnels'," Intemperance , and the like. 
ce gif thoſe which are naturally Good, 
tall gen alike; and thoſe which are ſaid to 
„ äftect not all alike, there is nothing Il 
rturally. + 
Neither is there any thing naturally Indiffe- 
rent, by reaſon of the Controverſie about Indif- 
forents, as for example The Stoicks, of In- 
difterenrs, ſay, That ſome are preferred, others 
rejected; others neither preferred, nor rejected. Pre- 
ferred are thoſe, which have a ſufficient dignity, as 
health, riches; rejected, thoſe whish have not a ſuf- 


er. But ſome bold, that, of Indifferents none is 
abſolutely preferred or rejected; for every Indiſfe- 
rent, jeemeth ſemetimes preferred, ſometimes reje(F- 
ed, according to various circumſtances, For if (ſay 
they) a Tyrant plots againſt the Rich, whilſt 
the Poor are ſuffered to live quietly, there is 
none but had rather be poor than rich; ſo es 
Riches 1n this caſe will be in the number of the 
rejected. Thus each of theſe which are called 
Indifferents, is by ſome held to. be good, by 
others to be ill; but if it were Indifferent by na- 
ture, all men would alike conceive it to be In- 
different. Therefore there is nothing Indifferent 
by Nature. Again, if ſome ſhall argue, that 
Courage is expetible by nature, becauſe Lyons, 
and Bulls, Cocks, and ſome Men are naturally 
inclined to it, we reply, that for the ſame rea- 
ſon timidity ought to be reckoned amongſt 
things expetible in their own nature; for Harts, 
and Hares, and many other Creatures are addi&- 
ed to it by nature. Even a great part of Man- 
kind are ſuch. For it ſeldom happens, that a 
man gives up himſelf to dye for his Country, or, 
couragiouſly attempts fore bold Action, as be- 
ing wich- held by effeminatètimidity; the great- 
er part of men decline all theſe. Whence the Epi- 
cureans conceive it to be proved, that pleaſure 
is expetible in its own nature; for living Crea- 
tures, ſay they, as ſoon as they are born, being 
yet unperverted, deſire pleaſure, and decline 
pain, To theſe may be objected, That what- 
ſoever cauſeth ill, cannot be good by nature, but 
pleaſure cauſeth ill, for to all pleaſure is annexed 
pain, which, according to them, is ill in its own 
nature; For example: A Drunkard hath plea- 
ſure in drinking, a Glutton in eating, a Luxu- 
rious perſon in wantoning ; but theſe cauſe Po- 
verty and Sickneſs, which are painful and ill, as 
they conceive; therefore pleaſure is not good 
in its own nature; Beſides, that which cauſeth 
good, cannot be naturally ill, but pains cauſe 
pleaſures ; by Labour we attain Science and 
Riches; by Labour a Man obtains the Enjoy- 
ment of his Love, by Pain is acquired Health; 
therefore Lahour is not il] naturally. For if Plea- 
ſure were good in its own natvre, and Labour or 
Pain ill in its own nature, all Men would be a- 
like affected with them: But we ſee many Phi- 
loſophers embrace Labour and Pain, and con- 
temn Pleaſure. ü 

In the ſame manner may they be overthrown, 
who ſay, that a Life conjoined with Virtue is 
good by nature, becauſe ſome Philoſophers have 
made choice of a voluptuous Life; ſo as by the 
diſagreement amongſt them, is ſubverted, that 
a thing is ſuch or ſuch in its own nature. 

It -will not perhaps be from our purpoſe, to 
propoſe briefly ſome more particular opinions 
of things honeſt and diſhoneſt, of the lawful and 
unlawful, Laws, and Cuſtoms,and devotion to the 
Gods, and piety to the dead, and the like; for 
by this means we ſhall. find a great difference 
amongſt things to be done, and not to be done. 
With us «ppmoutie is held diſhoneſt and unlaw- 
ful; with the Germans, not diſhoneſt, but an 
allowed cuſtom. Neither did the Thebans of 
old eſteem it diſhoneſt ; and Merione the Cre- 
tan, they ſay, was ſo called, by Emphaſis of the 


ficient dignity, as poverty, ſickneſs, Neither pre- | 


Cretan Nation. Some alſo refer to this m 
5's 
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| ſerred nor rejected; as to firetch, or bend the fin- 
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less fervent friendſhip to Patroclus. And no 


wonder, when the Cynicks , and Zeno the Cit- 
tiean. and Cleanthes, and Chryſippus ſay, It is an 
Igdifferent. Again, for a Man to lie with his 

ite in publick, though we eſteem it unſeemly, 


yet ſome in the Indies do not ſo, for they make | 


no diſtinction of places therein; as Crates, the 
Philoſopher, is alſo ſaid to have done. For 
Women to proſtitute' themſelves, with vs, is 
diſhoneſt, and ſhameful, but with many of the 
Egyptians honourable ; for it is ſaid, that thoſe 
who have lay'n with many Men, uſed to wear a 
Bracelet about their Ancles as a mark of Ho- 
nour. Moreover, amongſt them, Virgins be- 
fore Marriage gain'd a Dowry. by proſtituting 
themfelves. The Stocks ſay , That it is no 
ſhame to cohabit with a common Woman, or to 
be maintained by what ſhe gets. To be ſtig 
matized, with us, is ſhamefn] and diſhonou- 
Table ; but many of the Egyptians and Sarma- 
trans ſtigmatiz'd their Children. For men to 
wear Ear-Rings is, with us, accounted ſham- 
ful; but with fone Barbarians, as with the Sy- 
ians, it is a mark of Nobility; infomuch as 
ome extending this mark of Nobility, bore 
holes in the Noitrils of their Children, in which 
they hang Rings of Silver or Gold, which 
none amongſt us do. As neither to wear a Man- 
tle ſtain'd and dy'd with Flowers, for. though 
the Perſians eſtzem this an Ornament, we think 
it undecenr. When at a Feaſt made by Diony ſius 
Tyrant of Sicliy ſuch a kind of Robe was offer- 
ed to Plato, and to Ariſtippus the Philoſophers ; 


Plato refus'd, ſaying, 


I will not with a Female Robe myſelf diſgrace, 
Who am a Man, and of a Manly Race. 


But Ariſtippus took it, with theſe words 3 


If ſhe come pure, a Bacchanalian Feaſt 
Never corrupts a modeſt Woman's breaſt. 


Thus even of the wiſe Men, to ſome it ſeemed 
Decear, to others Indecent, With ns it is Un- 
lawful to marry our Mother, or Siſter ; but 
the Perſians (and of them the gi, who make 
greateſt proteſſion of Wiſdom ) marry their 
Mothers, and the efgyptians their Siſters, and 
all ; as the Poet, 


Jove to his Wife and Siſter Juno, ſaid. 


Zeno the Cittiean ſaith, That it is.not diſhoneſt, 
T3 wogior f pred: ff bavrie portoy Tear, no more 
than if it were to rub any other part of the Bo- 
dy. Chryſppus, in his Treatiſe of Policy, aſſerts, 
That the Father may lye with the Daughter, 
and the Mother with the Son, and the Brother 
with the Siſter. But Plato more univerſally faith, 
That all Wives ought to be in common. With 


| they judge worthy of Honor. 
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defile the Altar of God with Blood, with 
moſt People, as with us, is held impious 3 
but the Lacedæ monians, at the Altar of Ortho- 
lia, and Diana, whipp'd themſelves cruelly 
ſo as much glood run down upon the Altar of 
the Goddeſs, Beſides, ſome ſacrifice a Man to 
Saturn, as the Scythians do Strangers to Diana 3 
but we, on the contrary, think the Temples are 
defiled with human Blood. With rs, there is 
a Law for paniſhment of Adulterers; hut ſome 
hold, that to lie with other Mens Wives, is a 
thing Indifferent : Even ſome Philoſophers ſay, 
that, to lie with other Mens Wives, is Indiffe- 
rent, With vs, Children are bound by Law to 
take care for their Parents; the Scythians, when 
they exceed Threeſcore years, cut their Throats, 
And what wonder, when Saturn himſelt with a 
Sickle emaſculated his Father ; Jupiter threw 
down Saturn into Tartarus ; Minerva joined with 
Jupiter, and Neptune, to fetter her Father; Sa- 
turn devourcd his own Children. Moreover, 
Solon the Athenian made a Law concerning in- 
demnate perſons, whereby any Man was per- 
mitted to kill his Son; bot with vs, the Laws 
forbid to kill our Sons. The Roman Lawgivers 
order the Children to be under the power of 
the'Parents, and to he their Servants; and the 
Children not to be Maſters of their own Eſtates, 
but the Parents, until they are manumitted af- 
ter the ſame manner as purchaſed Slaves. Others 
reject this Cuſtom. as Tyrannical. There is a 
Law to puniſh Homicides, but Gladiators, when 
they kill a. Man, are many times honoured for 
it. The Laws forbid to ſtrike a free Perſon, 
but Wraſtlers, beatIng Freemen, ſomrimes kil- 
ling them, are reward<d with Honors and Gar- 
lands. The Law commands every Man to have 
but one Wife; but amongſt the Thracians and 
Getulians, a People of 7ybia, every one hath 
many. To 1ob is with us held unlawful and 
unjuſt ; but with many of the Barbarians, not 
ſo: On the contrary,the Cilicians eſteem it Ho- 
norable; whereupon ſuch as die in Robbing, 
Neſtor in the 
Poet, after he had kindly received thoſe who 
were with JTelemachus, ſayes | 


89 ** * 


Do you uncertain ſtray 
As Thieves? 


But if to Rob had been diſhogorable, he would 


not have entertained Perſons, that might be ſaſ- 
pected for Thieves, with ſo much Humanity. 
Beſides, to ſteal, is, with us, unjuſt and unlaw- 
ful; but thoſe who ſay Mercury is a Thieviſh 
God, do not conceive it unjuſt ; for how can a 
God be wicked? Some alſo ſay, That the La- 
| cedemonians puniſh'd Thieves, not for Stealing, 
but for being Taken. A Coward that throws 


of other Men, but our own. Moreover to 
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. | away his Shield, is in many Countries puniſhed 
With Zaerti- us it is deteſtable, Ae Zeno approves it; | by Law, ( whence the Lacedaemonian Woman ; 
Hart ut and we are informed that ſome there are, who | giving her a Son a Shield, ſaid to him, & Thou *Fither Bring 
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Daene. uſe this Evil as a Good. To eat Man's Fleſh Son, or this, or upon this,) but Archilochus brags , 5 | by 
with vs is unlawful; whereas amongſt the Bar | that he had thrown away his Shield, and run home dead [8 
barians there are whole Nations which uſe it | away, writing of himſelf in his Poems thus: upon it. WM, 
as a thing indifferent. What need we. inſtance | i] 
Barbarians , when Tydeus himſelf is ſaid to have bit | 
eaten the Brains of his Enemy? and the Stoicks | | "9 
ſay, it is not unfitting to eat not only the Fleſh Some 34 
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|. Some Sajan doth perhaps bimſelf adorn 


- they might not be fit for War, and they them- 


To ſave my life 


rus, of humane Form; Xenophanes, an impaſ- 


* 


Now with the Shield which once by me was horn 
And left behind ( though ſore againſt my will) 


The Amazons maim their Male-Children, that 


ſelves underwent all Military Buſineſs ; whereas 
we think the contrary to be the beſt order. The 
Mother of the Gods admirs Ennuchs, which a 
God would never do, if it were ill by nature, 
not to be perfectly virile. Thus concerning 
things juſt and unjuſt, and virility, there is great 
diſagreement. 

Likewiſe ; concerningDevotion, and the Gods, 
there is muchControverlie;the greater part hold, 
that there are Gods; but ſome, that there are 
none, as the Followers of Piagoras the Aelian 
and Theodorus, and Critia the Athenian. Of 
thoſe who affirm there are Gods, ſome worſhip 
the Gods of their Country, others thoſe which 
the Sets of Dogmariſts have framed; as, Ari- 
ſtotie held God to be incorporeal, the boundure 
of Heaven ; the Stoicks, a Spirit, penetrating 
even through things horrible to behold; Epicu- 


ſible Sphere; lome, that he is provident over 
our Affairs; others, that he is not provident 


the foot; others, other parts. None eat Oni- 
ons, Who, are initiated in the Rites of Cacian Ju. 
piter, at Pelluſium. The Prieſt of Lybian Ve- 
nus, never eats Garlick. In ſome Temples, they 
abſtain from Mint; in others, from Marjaram ; 
in others, from Smalladge. Some affirm it better 
to eat the heads of our own Parents, than 
Beans; others hold the eating of theſe indif- 
ferent, Wethink it abominable to eat the fleſk 
of Dogs, but ſome among the Thracians are 
reported to feed thereon; perhaps alſo it was in 
uſe amongſt the Grecians , whence Diocles, fol- 
lowing the e/culapians, perſcribed to ſome ſick 
perſons the fleſh of Puppies. There are, who, 
as I ſaid, eat Man's fleſh indiffcrently, which we 


[ think unlawful. Now if theſe Rules of worfhip 


and things unlawful were by nature, all Men 
would have the like opinion of them. 

The ſame may be {aid concerning Piety to- 
wards the Dead : Some cover the Bodies of the 
Dead with carth, thinking it impious to ſhew 
them to the Sun; The Egyptians, drawing'out 
the Entrals, embalm them, and keep them a- 
mongſt them above ground. Amongſt the 
thiopians the Jchthyepbagi throw them into 
Ponds, to be eaten by the Fiſhes ; the Hirca- 
mans give them to be devoured by Dogs; 


over them: For that which is bleſſed and incor- 


ruptible, ſaith Epicurus, neither hath any trouble 
itſelf ,, nor canſeth any to others. 


Whence 
alſo, of thoſe according to life, ſome ſay , that 


there is one God ; others, that there are many, 
and of different forms; ſo as they run into the 


opinions of the Egyptians, who conceived the 
God to be faced like Dogs, and formed like 
Hawks, and Oxen, and Crocodiles, and what 
not. Whence alſo there hapned a great dif- 
ference as to Sacrifices, and the worſhip of the 
Gods. Things that are ſacred in ſome Temples, 
are profane in others; whereas this could not 
be, if there were any thing ſacred or prophane | 
iv its own nature. For example, None ſacri- 
fice a Swine to Serapis, but to Hercules and e/£/-' 


culapius they ſacrifice them. *Tis unlawful to fa- | 


crifice a Sheep to Iſis, but to her who is called 
the Mother of the Gods, and to other Gods, 
they are ſacrificed. To Saturn they ſacrifice a 
man, which to moſt is impious. In Alexandria 
they ſacrifice a Cat to Hero, a Moth to Thetis, 
which amongſt us none do. To Neptune a Horſe 
is ſacrificed, but ro Apollo the Didymean eſpecial- 
ly, this Creature is abominable. To ſacrifice 
Goats to Diana is pious, but not to «A&/culapius. 
Many others might be alledged, which, for bre- 
vity I omit. Now if there were any Sacrifice 
pious or implous in its own nature, all perſons' 
would have the ſame opinion of it. N 
Like to theſe we ſhall find the things that con- 
cera the diet of men, as to worſhip of the 
Gods. 
rather than eat Swine's fleſh; a Lybian thinks 
it moſt unlawful to eat the fleſh of Sheep; ſome 
of the Syrians, that of a Pidgeon, others, of 
Victims; in ſome Temples, it is lawful to eat 
Fiſh ; in others unlawful, Of theſe who a- 
mongſt the Fgyptians were thought to be wiſe 
ſome conceived it abominable to ear the head 
of a Creature; others, the ſhon!der ; others, | 


A Yew or an Egyptian Prieſt will dye, 


ſome of the Indians to Vultures. It is re- 
ported, that the Troglodytes 1 1 the dead 
Body to a hillock, tye it head and heels together, 


and threw ſtones at it, laughing, with which 
when they have covered it, they depart. There 
are ſome Barbarians, who facrifice and eat thoſe 
who out- live threeſcore years; but ſuch as dye 
young, they bury in the Ground. There are 
who burn their Dead, of whom, ſome gather- 
ing their Bones, preſerve them, others caſt 
them away. The Perſiant it is reported, hang 
vp their Dead, and Embalm them with Nitre, 
and then wrap Cloaths about them. We ſee 
with what Mourning ſome follow the Dead; 
ſome eſteem Death horrible, and to be ſnunned 
others, nothing ſuch , Euripides, 


If Life be Death who know , 
And Death a Life below ? 


* 


And Epicurus ſaith, Death concerns us not. For 
what is diſſolved in inſenſible, but what wants 
Senſe , concerns us not. They ſay moreover, If 
we conſiſt of Soul and Body, and Death be 6 
Diſſolution of the Soul and Body, then when we 
are, Death is not, for we are not diſſolved ;, and 
when Death is, we are not; for this Compoſition of 
Soul and Body conſiſting na longer, neither are we. 
Heraclitus ſaith, That to Live is to Dye, and 
that whilſt we Live we are Dead; for whilſt we 
Live, of Souls are Dead; Buryed in us; but 
when we dye, our Souls revive and live, There 
are who conceive, that to dye is better thar 
to live; wheuce Euripides, 


We New-born Infants rather ſhould lament, 
Pitying the miſeries to which ther ſent : 

But him who Dies, ſet from all Labours free, 
Bear to the Grave with Joy trinmphantly. 


To the ſame effect, is alſo this? 


of 
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Of wretebed Mankind, the moſt happy ſtate 
Were never to be Born nor ſee the day : 


related by Herodotus, concerning the Argrve 
Prieſteſs. It is ſaid , amongſt the Thracians 
there are ſome that mourn over a Child as ſoon 
as it is born. Therefore ought not Death te 
be reckoned amongſt things horrible in their 
own nature, nor Life amongſt things good in 
their own nature ? Not is there any of the fore- 
mentioned things, ſuch or ſuch in their own na- 
ture, bnt all are ſuch by Opinion and Refe- 
rence. The ſame kind of Argument we might 
deduce from many other things, which, for bre- 
vity we omit. And if we cannot immediately 
inſtance a contrariety to ſomthing, we may ſay, 
It is poſſible, that in ſome Nations which we 
know not, there may be a different Opinion. 
For if we did not 6 for example) know, that 
the cuſtom of the A gyptiant is to marry their 
Siſters, we might falſly aſſir m, that it is a thing 
acknowledged by all, that we ought not to mar- 
ry our Siſters, In like manner, in ſuch things 
as have not a difference known to us, it is not 
fit to affirm, that there is no Controverſie con- 
cerning them, it being, as I ſaid , poſſible, 
that ſome other Nations which we know nor, 
may hold the contrary. 

Hereupon the Sceptick obſerving ſo great diffe- 
rence of things, ſuſpends as to what is Good or 
Bad in it's own Nature, or what 1s abſolntely 
to be done or not to be done ; herein decli- 
ning the temerity of the Dogmatiſts z but he 
follows the common courſe of Life without be- 
ing poſitive ; whence it comes, that in things 
Opinionative, he remaines void of Paſſion ; in 
things Compulſive, he is moderately affected: 
As being a Man, ſenſible , he ſuffers ; but not 
taking the Opinion, that what he ſuffers is ill 
in it's own Nature, he is moderately affected; 
for to have ſuch an Opinion is worſe than the 
ſuffering itſelf, inſomuch as they who ſuffer the 
amputation of ſome Limb or the like, many 
times bear it well, whilſt the ſtanders by, out 
of an opinion that is ill, faint. For doubtleſs, 
he who propoſeth to himſelf that ſomthing is 
good or ill in its own nature, and to be done 
or not to be done, is troubled many ways. 
When the things are preſent , which he con- 
ceives ill by nature, he ſeems to be tormented , 
and when he polleſſeth thoſe which ſeem to him 
good, through his being exalted in mind for it, 
and his fear of loſing it, and care leſt he ſhould 
fall again into thoſe things which he conceives 
ill by nature, he is involv'd in no ſmall trouble. 
For thoſe who ſay, that Goods cannot be loſt, 
are to be ſilenced by the Inſolubility of the Que- 
ſtion, Hence we argue. If what cauſeth ill be 
ill, and to be avoided ; but the Perſuaſion, that 
ſome things are ill, ſome good, in their own na- 
ture, cauſeth troubles ; then that Perſuaſion is 
ill, and to be avoided. Thus much of Goods, 
Is, and Indifferents, 


-» 


Next wbich, as ſoon ds Born to paſs the Cate 
Of Pluto, and their Bones in duſt to lay. 


We know the Story of Cleobis and Biton q 


CHAP, XXV-- 
Whether there be a Art about Life, 


"Rom what hath been ſaid it is manifeſt , 
That there is not an Art about Life; for it 
there be ſuch an Art, it is converſant in the Com- 
templation of Goods, IIls, and Indifferents, but 
theſe being inexiſtent, the Art about Life will 
be inexiſtent alſo, Beſides, the Dogmatiſts not 


1 concerning this Art about Life, ſeveral 
0 


them being of ſeveral Opinions, they are ſub- 
ject to the Controverſie and Argument from 
Diſagreement, which we alledged in the Diſcourſe 
concerning Good. | 

But though we ſhould ſuppoſe all to agree 
in one Art about Life; as for example, That 
celebrated Prudence which the 'Storcks dream of 
and ſeem to preſs more than the reſt, many Ab- 
ſurdities will nevertheleſs fellow. For ſeeing 
that Prudence is a Virtue, and a wiſe Man on- 
ly hath Virtue, the Stoicks not being wiſe, will 
not have the Art about Lite, And ſeeing, ac- 
cording to them, the Art cannot ſubſiſt, there 
will be no Art abovt Life, if we follow what 
they ſay. For they affirm, Art to be a Syſtem of 
Comprehenſions , Comprehtnſion to be an aſſent to 
comprebenſive Phantaſie; but comprhenſive Phan- 
taſie cannot be found, tor neither is all Phanta- 
ſie comprehenſive, nor can it be known, what 
Phantaſies are comprehenſive , and what not; 
but needing comprehenſive Phantaſie to diſcern 
what Phantaſie is comprehenſive, we run into 
infinite, another comprehenſive Phantaſie being 
required, for the diſcerning of. the compre- 
henſive Phantaſie which we aſſumed. The Stoicks 
give ſuch a notion of 3 Phantaſte, 
as is not right; for, ſaying, comprehenſive 
Phantaſie is that which ariſcth from a Being, and 
a Being is that which is able to move 2 we 
Phantaſie, they run into the Alternate Common- 
place. If therefore, that there be an Art about 
Life, it is firſt requiſite, that there be an Art; 
and that there be an Art, it is firſt requiſite , 
that there be Comprehenſion ; and that there 
be Comprehenſion, it is firſt repuiſite, that 
there be an Aſſent to comprehenſive Phantaſie; 
but comprehenſive Phantaſie cannot be found; 
therefore the Art about Life cannot be found. 

Again, every Art ſeems to be comprehended 
from thoſe things which it properly delivers ; 
but there is no work proper to thar Art which 
is about Life ; for whatſoever work ſhall be in- 
ſtanced, it will be found common with the Vul- 
gar, as, to honour Parents, to reſtore a Depoſi- 
tum, and the like; therefore there is no Art a- 
bout Life. Neither, as ſome maintain, from 
that which ſeemeth to be ſaid or done through 
a prodent habit of mind, can we know what is 
the work of Wiſdom ; for a prudent habit of 
mind itſelf is incomprehenſible, it neither being 
manifeſt in and by itſelf ſimply, nor by its words, 
for thoſe are common with the Vulgar. And to 
ſay, that we comprehend him who hath the Art 
about Life, by the equability of his actions, is to 
ſpeak above human nature, rather to be wiſhed 
aſſerted: 
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diſtiaguch nothing more or leis , Childiſh or 


proper to them, who zre thought to have the 


For every mam s endu d with 

Als ſeverai dayes are by the Gods aſſign d. 

it temuitgeth to ſay, That this Art about Life 
is comprehended from their Writings ; which 
being many and all of one kind, we ſhall-in- 
ſtance only ſome fe-. The Prince, of their Sect, 
Zcuo, in his E xcrcitations concerning tre Inſtitution 
C Chil deu, amongſt other things, faith thus, Io | 


* got Ciuldihy Ma culine or Feminine; for there 
is no diitereace between { mmners ) Childiſh 

and not Ghiidiſh, Maſculine and Feminine, the 
© ame become both. Alſo, of Piety towards 
patents, be /2ith, ſreaking of Jociſta and Oedi- | 
pus, That ic was not abominable, &c. With 


© ths agrees Ghryippas, in his Treatiſe of Poli- 
* ey, Hing, Theſe things ia my Judgment | 


© ougar ſo to be ordered as they are uſed not 
* anuf3 with ſome, that the Mother ſhould have 
© Childreg by the Son, and the Father by the 

© Daughter, and the Brother by the Siſter. In 
© the ſame Book be alloweth to eat Man's Fleſh ; | 
for be, ſatih, If any part be cut off from a Bo- 
© dy Living, which is fit for Food, we ſhould 


not, bury it, nor careleſſy throw it away, but 


*{o. confume it, that it may become another 


part of us, 1# bis Fools of Office, treating of 


© the Rurial f Parints, be expreſiy ſaith ,, When 
© our. Parents are dead, we muſt provide for 
© them the moſt ſimple Tombs 3 for the Body 


(no more than Nails, or Teeth, or Hair) 
© pertaining nothing to us, we need not to have 
© any xeſpect or care of it. If the Fleſh 14 


© ſound, it may be converted into Aliment, ( in 


© like-manger, as if ſome Limb of our own Bo- 


dy, wear cut off, as the Foot) but if unſound, 
© it is to be buried, or burnt, or thrown away. 
© withouc, any regard, as our Nails and Hair. 
Much more of this kind is ſaid by Philoſophers, 
which they could not have the heart to do, un- 
leſs they: had been brought up among the Cy- 
clopes, and the Leſirigones. Now if they do 
none ot theſe, but cheir Actions are common 
with the vulgar, there is no particular work 


Art about Lite. If therefore it be abſolutely 
neceſſaty, that Arts he comprehended from their 
proper works, bot chere is no work proper to 
che Arr about Life, it is not comprehended. 
Wherefore noue cad ſay, that it is exiſtent. 


* : : 
* 


1 
— ͤ—ñä— ũ r: — 


- Whether tere is in den am rt about Life. 
d "OW if there be in Men an Art about Life, 
1 either it is ingener ate in them by Nature, 


or acquired by Diſcipline and Dodtrine, If by 
Nature, eicher i is ingenerate in them as they 


are Men, as they are ut Men. Not as they | 


are nat Men, for che are Men; If, as they are 
Men, this wizdom would be in all Men, inſomuch 
that al Men would be pradent, virtuous, aud 


AM... 2 


wiſe: but the greater part of Men, they lay, are 
- evil; therefore the At which is according to 


Life is nat in them as they are Mea, aud there- 
fore not by Naw, Brides, foraſmuch as the 
hold an Art to be 2 Sykes of unexerciſed Com- 


not, cannot be taught. 
| be tanght. For if a Being be taught, it muſt 


perience and Diſcipline. * g 


8 —— 8 Py * 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
Whether the Art about Life can be taught, 


TEither is it underſtood by Doftrine and 

Diſcipline, for before theſe are, there 
muſt be three things acknowledged; the Thing 
taught, the Teacher, and He who learneth'the 
manner of Diſcipline ; but none of theſe are, 
therefore not the Doctrine. 


th... 


—— 


CHAP, XXVM. 
4 : IVhetber there be any thing taught, 


OR what is taht, is. either true or falſe, 
F. fit be falſe, it” cannot be taught, for that 
K hich s falſe, is not; that which is not, cannot 
be taught. But neither, if it be ſaid to be true; 
for, that true is inexiſtent, we proved in our 
Diſcourſe concerning the Criterie, If therefore 
neither falſe nor true is taught,and beſides theſe 
there is nothing docible, (for theſe not being 
docible, no man will ſay that things indeterni- 
nable are docible Y nothing is taught, 
Again, that which is taught is either manifeſt, 
or unmanifeſt; if manifeſt, it needs not be taught, 
for things magifeſt are alike manifeſt to all. 
If unmanifeſt, foraſmvch as things unmaniteſt , . 
by Realen of the indijudicable Controverſie 
concerning, them, are incomprehenſible , they 
cannot be taught; for how can eny man learn, 
or teach, that which hecomprehends not; Now 
if neither that which is manifeſt, nor thar which 
is unwmanifeſt is taught, nothing at all is taught. 
Beſides, that which is taught, is either a Bo- 
dy or Inca! poreal; but neither of theſe, he- 
ther manifeſt or unmanifeſt, can be taught, for 
the foreſaid Rezſon ; therefore nothing can be 
r 1 
Moreover, cither that which is, is tavght ; 
or that which 's not, If that which is not, be 
taught, foi aſmuch as Doctrines are conceived 
to be of things true, that which is not, will be 
true, and if trve, it gil de exiſtent, for Truth, 
they ſay, is that which exiſts, and is oppoſed 
to ſome thing, But it is abſurd to ſay, that 
which is not, exiſts, therefore that which exiſts 
Neither can a Being 


either be tavght as a Being, or according to 
fome other thing. H, as it is a Being, it is do- 
cible, it is a Being and conſequently not do- 
cible ; for Doctrines muſt be made of things 


indubitate and indocible, therefore a Being, as 


a Being, is not docible. But neither according 
to {ome other thing, for a Being hath nothing 
accident to it, which is not a Being, There- - 
fore if a Being be nat taught, as it is a Being, 
neither can it be taught according to any other 
thing, for whatſoever is accident to it, is a Being. 
Beſides, whether the Being which they ſay is 
taught, be manifeſt, or unmanifeſt, it appears by 
ine foreſaid difficulties to be indocible. Now it 
neither that which is, nor that which is not, be 


prehenſious, they reve rather tu conceive both 


taught, nothing is taught. 
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b a mind, this and other Arts, to be comprehended by Ex- 
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diſtinctly by irſelf 


— 


CHAP. xxx. 


| Whether there be a Teacher, and 4 Learner. 


Y the foreſaid difficulties are alſo ſubverted 

the Teacher and the Learner ; nevertheleſs, 

we will queſtion them more particularly. Ei- 
ther the Artiſt teacheth the Artiſt ; or the 
Ignorant, the Ignorant ; or the Ignorant, the 
Artiſt 3 or the Artiſt, the Ignorant. - The Ar- 


tiſt teacheth not the Artiſt ,, for, both being 
Artiſts, neither needs Teaching. The Ignorant | 


cannot teach the Ignorant , no more than the 


SCEPTICISM. 


Ignorant, the Artiſt ; nor the Artiſt , the Igno- 


| 


rant; (and delides theſe there is nothing) nei- 
there is there a Teacher, nor a Learner ; and 
there being neither a Teacher nor a Learner , 
the way of Learning likewiſe is ſuperfluous. 


—— 
— 


CHAP. XXX. 


Whether there is a Way of Learning. 


Evertheleſs, againſt this alſo are raiſed 
Doubts; For the way of Teaching is ei- 


Blind can lead the Blind. The Ignorant cannot ther by Evidence, or by Diſcourſe; But nei- 
teach the Artiſt, that were ridiculous. It re- | ther by Evidence, nor by Diſcourſe, as we ſhall 
mains to ſay, that the Artiſt teaches the Igno- prove : therefore the way of Teaching is inex- 
rant, which likewiſe is impoſſible. For there | tricable Learning is not acquired hy Evidence; 


can be no ſuch thing as an Artilt, ſeeing that 


no Man is an Artiſt naturally, and Born ſuch , 


neither is an Artiſt made of one that is not an 
Artiſt : For either one Theorem, and one Com- 
prehenſion is ſufficient to make an Artiſt of him 
that was not an Artiſt, or not; but if one Com- 
prehenſion can make an Artiſt of him that was 
not an Artiſt, Firſt , we may ſay, that Art is 
not a Syſtem of Comprehenſions; for he that 
before knew nothing at all, if he have learnt 
one Theorem of Art, may thus be ſaid to he an 


- Artiſt. Next, if any ſhall ſay, that he who hath at- 


tained ſome Theorems of Art, but as yet want- 
eth one, and therefore being not an Artiſt, ſhall, 


as ſoon as he hath attained that one, be made an 


Artiſt of a Not-Artiſt, he holds that it is com 
pleated by one Comprehenſion. But if he come 
to particulars, he cannot ſhew a Man that is yet 
no Artiſt, but ſhall be an Artiſt as ſoon as he 
hath attained one Theorem more; for no Man 
can number the Theorems of every Art, ſo as 
baving numbred the Theorems known, he ſhall 


de able to ſay, how many there are behind to 


compleat the number of 'the Theorems of the 
Art : Therefore the knowledge of theTheorem 
maketh not a Man an Artiſt, who was not an 
Artift before. But if this be true , Foraſmuch 
as 3 Man comprehends not all the Theorems of 
Arts together, but one by one, (as muſt be grant- 
ed ) he who attaineth every Theorem of Art 
cannot become an Artiſt , 
for. we have ſhewed, that the knowledge of one 
Theorem cannot make him an Artiſt, who was 
not an Artiſt ; therefore he, who is not an Ar- 


tiſt, cannet be made an Artiſt. So as from hence 


it appeareth, thar there is no Artiſt at all, and 
conſequently no Teacher. 1 
But neither can he who is ſaid to Learn, not 
being an Artiſt, Learn andComprehend the The- 
orems of Art, whereof he is ignorant : For as 
he who is blind from his Birth, as being blind, 
cannot comprehend Colours; nor he who is Deaf 
from his Birth, Sounds ; So neither can he who 
is not an Artiſt, comprehend the Theorems of 


Art, whereof he is ignorant. Otherwiſe, the | 


ſame Perſon might be both an Artiſt, and igno- 
rant of Art; Ignorant of the Art, for he is ſup- 
poſed to be ſuch; An Arrtilt, for he compre- 
hends the Theorems of the Art. Wherfore 
neither doth an Artiſt teach him, who is not an 
Artiſt : Now if neither the Artiſt teacheth the 
Artiſt ; nor the Ignorant, the Igaorant ; nor the 


| being Ignorant of them,whilſt the Wiſe NOT 
| | im 


for Evidence is of things ſhewn, but that which 
is ſhewn is apparent to all, that which is appa- 
rent, inaſmuch as it is apparent, is perceptible 
by all; that which is commonly perceptible by 
all, is not to be Learned; thertore nothing is 
to be Learn'd by Evidence. 

But neither is there any thing learnt by Diſ- 
courſe; For Diſcourſe either ſignifies ſomt hing, 
or ſignifies nothing 3 but if it ſignify nothing, it 
teacheth nothing. If it ſignifies ſomething, it 
2 it either by Nature, or Impoſition; By 

ature it ſignifies not, for all Men underſtand 
not all Men, as Greeks Barbarians, and Barba- 
rians Greeks If it ſignifieth by Impoſition, it is 
manifeſt, that the makers of theſe Words, firſt 
comprehending the things to which they accom- 
modared them, underſtand them, not, as being 
taught by theſe Words the things which they 
knew not, bur, as being put in mind of the things 
which they knew. Now they who have need 
to learn that which they know not, not know- 
ing to what things the Words are accommoda- 
ted, will underſtand nothing at all: Wherefore, 
there can be no way of Learning. For the 
Teacher ought to inſinvate into the Learner, 
an underſtanding of the Theorems of the Art, 
which is to be learnt, that ſo he, comprehend- 
ing the Collection of them all, may be made an 
Artiſt. Burt Comprehenſion , as we ſhewed 
already, is nothing; therefore there cannot be 
a way of Teaching, Now if there be hothing 
Tavghr, nor a Teacher, nor a Learner, nor a 
way of Teaching, there will neither be any Di- 
ſcipline nor Doctrine. Theſe Arguments are in 

general alledged againſt Diſcipline and Do- 

rine. | 8 

Another difficulty may be raiſed againſt that, 
which is called, The Art concerning Life. Thus. 
The thing Tavght, that is, Wiſdom, we have 


formerly proved inſubſiſtent ; The Teacher like- 


wiſe, and Learner are inſubſiſtent: For ei- 


ther the Wiſe, teacheth the Wiſe, the Art con- 


cerning Life; or the Fooliſh the Fooliſh; or the 
Fooliſh the Wiſe ; or the Wiſe the Fooliſh, but 
none of theſe teacherh another; therefore the 
Art concerning Life is not taught. To ſpeak 
of the reſt were ſuaperfluous. But if the Wiſe 
teach the Fooliſh Wiſdom, and Wiſdom be the 
Science of Good, and Ill, and Indifferent; the 
Fooliſh, not having Wiſdom, will be Ignorant 
of the things Good, and IN, and indifferent; and, 
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SCEPTICISM PART N 


him things Good, Ill, and Indifferent, he can 


onty hear the Things he ſaith, but not know 
them. Fot if he did underſtand them whilſt he 
is in his Folly, Folly alſo might contemplate 
things Good, Bad, and Indifferent: But accord- 
ing to them, Folly contemplates not theſe, 

otherwiſe a Fooliſh Perſon were Wiſe) there- 


tore the Fooliſh vnderſtand not by Learning the 


things ſaid or done by the Wiſe : bat if he un- 
derſtands not, he cannot be taught by him any 
way, but by Evidence and Diſcourſe, as we ſaid 
before. Now if that which is called the Art 
concerning Life, is neither communicated by 
Learning and Diſcipline, nor by Nature, it is 
not to be found out by the Philoſophers, who 
cry it up ſo much. * 


n 


mww__—_—_— ⅛ -ůÄv A 


CH A P. XXXI. 


Whether the Art concerning Life be profitable to 
him nbo bath it. * fe pre | 


Oreover, though we ſhould grant, that 
| the Art which they dream of concerning 
Lie, may be communicated, yet it will rather 
appear hurtful and troubleſome to thoſe that 
have it, than beneficial, We will take but one 
inſtance for brevity, The Art concerning Life 
may be profitable to a Wiſe Maa in giving him 
Continence in Appetition. of Good, and A verſi- 
on from lil. For he, whom they call Continent, 


is ſaid to be ſuch, either for that he hath no Ap- 


petition to Ill, nor Averſion from Good; or for 
that he hath ill Appetitions and Averſions, but 
maſters them by Reaſon : But as far as he is 
not in ill Judgments, he is aot Continent; for 
he is not Continent in that which he hath not. 
And as no Man faith, an Eunych is Continent 
in Venereal Pleaſures; Or, he who hath no Ap- 
petite, Continent in Eating, (for they have not 
thoſe chings, that by Continence might be ſub- 
dued ) in like manner, a Wiſe Man cannot be 


ſaid to be Continent, becauſe he hath not in 


himſelf the Paſſion whereof he ſhould be Conti- 
nent. Bat if they will ſay, He is Continent, for 
that be is in ill Judgments, but overmaſters them 
by Reaſon - Firſt, they muſt Grant, that Wis- 
dom hath profited him nothing; foraſmuch as 
he is ſtill in trouble, and needeth help: Next he 
will be found to be more unfortounate than thoſe, 
who are ſaid to be bad. For if he hatli an wy; 
petite towards any thing, he is wholly d iſtarb- 
ed; if he overmaſters it with Reaſon, he con- | 


>. @, 
. m 


taineth the Ill within himſelf, and thereupon is 
more troubled than the Ill Perſon, who ſuffer- 


thing, he is troubled ; but if he obtaia his De- 
fire, the Trouble ceaſeth, A Wiſe Man there- 
fore, either is not Continent as to Wiſdom ; or 
if he be, he is of all Men the moſt unhappy ; fo 
that the Art concerning Life affords him not 
Benefit, but extraordinary Trouble. Now that 
he, who conceiveth that he hath the Art con- 
cerning Life, and thereby knoweth what things 
are Good and Ill in their own Nature, is exceed- 
ingly troubled, as well whea the Good are pre- 
ſeat as when the Ill, we ſhewed heretofore. We 
muſt therefore ſay, If the ſubſiſtence of things 
Good, Ill, and Indifferent, be not undoubtedly 
a Knowledge, and the 'Art concerning Life be 
perhaps inſubſiſtent alſo; and though it were 
2 by ſuppoſition to ſubſiſt, yet would it 
ring no profit to thoſe who have it, but on 
the contrary, great Trouble ; the Nogmatiſts 
look Superciliouſſy, and take pride in vain, in 
the Ethical part of that which they call Philoſo- 
phy. And with this Diſputation (not to ex- 
ceed the limits of a Summary, ) we ſhall cloſe 
our Third: Book of Pyrrbonian Hypotypoſes, add- 
ing only this. = . „ x + 
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Why the Sceptick, fometieres es vn ſet purpoſe, alledg< 
eth weak Arguments. LB 5 nene 
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in 
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Seeptick, by reaſon of his great Hamani- 
ty, endeavours with Diſcout ſe to remedy, 

as far as in him lies, the Arrogance and raſh In- 
ſolence of the Dogmatiſts, As therefore Phyſi- 
cians, in Cor poreal Diſeaſes, have Remedies of 
different ſorts, applying violent to thoſe who are 
violently ſick, but gentle to thoſe whoſe Di- 
ſeaſe is more gentle; In like manner, the Argu- 
ments propoſed by che Sceptick ai e not all of 
ual force; but the more ſolid, which are beſt 
able to overthrow the affection of the Dogma- 
fiſts, he _uſeth againſt thoſe who are moſt yio- 
lently affected therewith the lighter N thoſe 
who have it more lightly and ſuper ſicially ; ſo 
as that they may be overthrown by lighter pro- 
babilities. Whence. it happens that th Nx. 
tick, ſomtimes, alledgeth ſtronger Probabilities 
and Arguments; , ſomtimes ,.; on ft purpole, 
weaker, as often perceiving chem ane {9 


compaſs his Deſign, = 38 ante 


eth not this; for if he hath an Appetite to any 
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in (a) Laertius) faith 
tyloſophers that 
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PART XII 


the occaſion of this was, for that he paſſed the 
firſt pay of his younger Fears at Sami, with 
bis F:thdr and Brethfen, for thither came#his 
ch De Nat, Father, /ripeta, as (c) Cicero terms him, (that 
der. Lib. 1. is, one who claimeth a portion in the diviſion 
(J Lib. 12. of Lands.) Upon the like ground (d) Strabo 
ccnceives him a Lam ſacene, for he lived at 
Luntſicum, and con erſod wikn the chſef Per- 
ſonages there. But Epicurus indeed was by 
(e) Loc. Cit. Country an Athenian, 3s (e) Mertius, (F) Suidas, 
J In voce E. and infinite other Writers affirm; whence (g) 
NN Liertius, about to praiſe him, begins thus. 
(4) Lib. 6. » L 9.8 
Firſt Ceres- ziſts to Human- Indigence, 
Penowned Athens did long ſince diſpenſe, 
And Mens diſordered ways by Lams redreſt, 
And firjt our Life with greateſt Comfort Hleſt, 
hen it produc'd a Perſon of ſuch Worth, (forth. 
I Loſe Breaſt contain'd, whoſe Lips allTruth brought 


Now foraſmuch as the -thenian People, be- 


ing diſtinguiſhed by Tribes, were ditperſed in- 

to ,, e, the adjacent Towns , which 

were made free Corporations, even from the 

time of Theſeus; Fpicurus was Born at Gargettus, 

(6) In Zexicis. a Town (as (H) Heſyebius and Phavorinus deſcribe 
it) belonging tothe Agean Tribe, where (faith 

(i) In LIheſco. (i) Plutarch) Theſeus overcame the Pallantidæ, who 
conſpired againſt him and Ægeus; and where 

(t) De Urb. Euryſ/theus (as (k) Stephanus relates) was buried. 
(4) Loc. Cit. For this reaſon, he is ſaid, by (( Laertius to 
(n) Silv. Lib. have been u Taprn7]:C ; by (in) Statius term- 
1. and 2. ed, the Gargettick Author, and the Gargettick old 
(n) Lib. 15. Man; by (u) Cicero (o) lian, and others, ſim- 
7 1 4 ply the Gargettian. 28 2 
(p) Lib. 10 Laertius (y) (out of Metrodorus,in his Treatiſe 
of Nobility), writes, that Epicurus was, of the Fami- 

ly of the Philaidz ; the Philaidz were denomina- 

ted from Philzus, the ſecond Son of Ajax, who 

(0 In Solone. d welt in Melite, and is mentioned by (4) Plu- 
tarch, who adds, that Pi ſiſtratus alſo was of the 
Phila idæ. Of this Family was the Father of 
Epicurus, (according to (r? Laertius and others) 
named Meocles, his Mother Chæreſtratg. He is 
alſo frequently cited, after the Gree faſhion, 
Epicurris Neoclis, ſometimes ſimply termed \Neo- 
(/) In Antboi, clides, as when compared by () Menander with 
Lib. . 


(r) Loc. Cit. 


alſo. I omit, that his Father was (according zo 


Cr) Lib. 14. (t) Strabo) one of the Two thouſand Citizens, 
whom the Athenians ſent to Samus to ſhare the 
Land by Lots, whither they had before fect Pe- 
ricles and Sophocles, who ſtrictly beſieged the re- 
| volted Sami ans. I omit alſo, that he Was a 
(% De Nat. Schoolmaſter, which ( beſides Strabo) (u) Cicero 
dear Liv. 1. obſerves, when proceeding to reproach him, 
But bis little Farm, ſaith he, not being ſufficient 
to maintain him, as I conceive, he became a School- 

maſter. 
(w) In voc. () Said as mentions only two Brethren of 
Epicur. Fricurus, Neocles aud Cheredemus; but (x) La- 
(x) Loc. Cit. ertius (out of Philodemus the Epicureau) adds 


1 a third, Ariſtobulus, whom (y) Plutarch ſome- 
rhe times ſeems to call Agathohilus. By what care 
and Benevolence Ericurus gained theit Reverence 


D De Amor. and Affection, is excellently declared by (z)| fr 


Rut: Placderch, hd Conceiy est worthy Admiration, 
bo lie cnche  tH win tem, and they to be won. 
Tit au died Hef Efirurus, may be in- 
ferred from his WI, wherein he ordereth no- 


Themiſtocles, whoſe Father was named Neocles 


"thing, either to them, or of them, as alive; 

but only appointed a day to be Celebrated for 

his Brethren iff the Month Po/dzon.” And though 

of Cheredemus there is no further Teſtimony 

yet of Ariftobulus it is more apparent from (OA 
Plutarch who writes, that Epicurus was wholly  * 
taken up about Metrodorus, Polyemus, and Ari- 
ſtobullis, Tending them jn their Sickneſs, and 
Mourning for them when they Dyed. But of 

Neocles it is moſt manifeſt, from the ſame (b) (5) Ibid, 
Plutarch, relating, that Epicurus broke forth in- 

to a kind of Joy, mixt with Tears, upon the re- 
membrance of the laſt Words of Neocles. Of 

— great and e Sy- they died, n 
ſufficiently aggravate c) Plutarch and (d) c Ibid, 
a (e) Od 


— —— 
* 


CHAP. II. 
The Time of his Birth, 


E was born (as (a) Laertius relates () Lib. 10 
out of the Chronology of Apollodorus) in 

the 3d year of the 109th Olympiad, the 7th day 53 
of the Month Gamelion ; at whoſe Birth, () (3) Lid. 35 
Pliny faith, the Moon was Twenty days old. Cap. 2. 

| Hecatombeon (the Firſt Month) this Year falling 

in the Summer of the Year 4372. of the Julian 
Period, (now uſed by Chronologers ) it is ma- 

| nifeſt, that Camelion the ſame Year, being the 

7th Month from Hecatombæon, fell upon the be- 
gianing of the year 4373. which was before 

the ordinary Computation from Chriſt, 341 

CO Years. Now foraſmuch as in Janu- 


De 


op 


Morning, (or the Third Day, according to the De Dis 


| au; It will follow, that 
on 


earlier, (now in uſe with us) we ſhall find that 
Epicurus was Born on the 2d of February, which 
was Sunday, ( for the Dominical Letters muſt 
have been E. D.) in the Year before Chriſt, or 
the Chriftian Computation, 341. and conſe- 
quently in the 1974th Year, compleat, before 
the beginning of February this Year, which is 
from Chriſt 1634. Somethings here muſt not 
be palled by. 
Firſt, That (4) Laertius obſerves Soſigenes to (4) L 1 

habe been Archon the ſame Year, wherein Epi- 
| e dern and that it was the 7th Year 

froch the p of 1 4 Moreover, — 200 
the-15th of! Alexander, for, it was, /ag the ſtme 3 
(H Leertine, affirms; ö Near immediacely fbi (2) L*. 
ee 4 nd Aristotle was ſſent fox to 
come to him, then 15 Years old. | 
| Secondly, 
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G Loc. Cit. 


Vn voc. Epi. 


which means of „ 8, was made the 79th Olym- 


i De vi.Cler. 


-* Secondly, That () Euſchu can hardly be 
excuſed | 
flouriſh in the r 1 2th Olympiad; for at that time, 
Epicurus ſcarce had'faſs'd' his Childhood, and 


Aviftotle began but to floutiſi in the” Zycaum, | 


being returned the foregoing Olympiad: out of 
Macettonia, as appears from (g) Laertius. 
Thirdly, That the Error which is crept into 
(b) Suidas, and hath deceived his Interpreter, is 
not to be allowed, who reports Epicurus Born 
in the 79th Olympiad. I need not take Notice, 
how much this is inconſiſtent, not only with 
other Relations, but even with that which fol- 
loweth in Suidas, where he extends his Life to 
Antigonus Gonotas ; I ſhall only obferve, that, for 
the number of Olympiads, Suidas having doubt- 
leſs ſet down e 8, which denote the 169th Olym- 
piad, the end of the was eaſily defaced in the 
Manuſcript, ſo as there remained only o, by 


pid. 

Fourthly, That it matters not that the Chro- 
nicon Mexandrinum,Georgius Sincellus, and others, 
ſpeak too largely of the time whereif Epicurus 
flotrithed, and that we heed not the Errors of 
ſome Perſons, ' otherwiſe very Learned, who 
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from a Miſtake, making Epica to 
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M Where be lived in his younger time. 


3 (a) out of Heraclides, in his Epi- (4), Libs 1. 
tome of Sot/on relates, that a Colony. be- 

ing ſent by the Athenians to Samms; Epicurus 

was bred up there till the 185hb year of his 

Age, in which he went to Athens; Xenocrates li- CY 
ving in the Academy, Ariſtotle at Chalris. (b) (5) Lib. 14 
Strabo adds, that being firſt brought up parti / 

at Samus, partly at Teos, he ſpent theafirſt part 

of his Youth at Athens, growing up together 1 
with Menander, the Comick Poet. (e) Laer- Ce) Loc. Cit, 
tius further relates, That Alexander dving, and 

the Atheniaus being oppreſt by Perdivcus go he 

went to Colophon to his Father, (about the- 23 

year of his age) and that he lived awhile there. 

And adds afterwards out of Apoflodorus; that 

from the 32 year of his Age to the 27h he li- 

ved partly at Alitylene, partly at Lampſacum, 

( whither he made a dangerous Voyage, as (d) (d) Adv. Col. 
Plutarch obſerves. ) (e) Suidas ſets don how Lib. 2. 
much time he beſtowed in each of theſe places, (e) In Ee. 
One Year at Mitylene, Four at Lampſicum. La- 


make Ariſtippus later than Epicurus, and ſome- | 
thing of 'the like kind. Let vs only obſerve 
what (i) St. Hierom cites out of Cicero, pro Gallio; 
A Poet is there mentioned, making Epicurus and 
Socrates diſcourſing together, Whoſe Times, ſaith 


Cicero, we know were dis jeyned 5 not by "Tears, but 


That amongſt the Athenians of old, the Civil 


Months and theLunary had different Beginnings. 


This indeed will ſeem ſtrange, unleſs we ſhould 


imagine it may be collected, that the Month 


Gamelien began only from the Full Moon that 
went before it : For, if we account the 14th 
day of the Moon to be the 1ſt of the Month, 


the i ſt of the Moon will fall upon the 7th of the | 


Month. Not to mention that Epicurus ſeems 


in his Will to appoint his Birth-day to be Cele- 


*ThisAnomy- 


brated on the Firſt Decad of the days of the 
Month Gamelion, becauſe he was Born in one 
of them; and then ordaineth ſomething more 
particularly concerning the 20th of the Moon, 
for that it was his Birth-day, as we ſhall relate 


nous Writer hereafter. Unleſs you think it fit to follow the 


is no other 


* Anonymous Writer, who affirms, Epicurus was 


than Sealiger, Born on the 20th Day of Gamelion; but I know 


whoſe mi- 


flakes for the ut whether his Authority ſhould ont- weigh La- 


ertius. Certainly, many Errors, and thoſe ve- 


ſt 
Mews bath ry great, have been obſerved in him, particu- 


unhappily fol- 


larly by Meurſius, I ſhall not take Notice, that 


lowed, and ta- the vue of Gamelion might perhaps be under- 


ute the 
donde 


atient Au- 
thor, 


ken pains to 504 of the 26th" of the Moon, hapnin 


within the Month Gamelion, from Cicero, whoſe 


ng himſome Words we ſhall cite hereafter. But this by the 


way. | 


Ages, | 5 | 
Fiſtkly, That the Birth-day of Epicurus, ta- 
ken from Laertius and Pliny, ſeems to argue, 


| ſome there are ( ſaith (g) Cicero) who think, : 
| did hear him, ( as Demetrius the Mapneſian in La- or. Lib. 1. 


ertrus adds, that he returned to Athens, when 
Anaxicrates was Archon. Now fotaſmuch as 
Aua xitrates ( ho ſucceeded Charinut, in the year 
of whoſe Magiſtracy, as (J) Seneca notes, (f) Epiſt. 18. 
Epicurus writ to Polyamus q was Archon inithe 2 ; 
Year of the 118th Olympiad, and conſequently * © 
the 36th of Epicurus s Age, there muſtmeceſſaris :. 
ly be here a Metachroniſm of one Lear. 

Hitherto of the places where Epicuras lived 
in his younger times, partly Icearning, partly 
Teaching, before he ſetled at Athens, where he 
inſtituted a Sect. C ene 


— 0 


CH AP. IV. 
His Maſters. \ 0 


S for the Maſters which he had, we read, 


rus was Auditor of Pampbilus the Platonick; (b) () In Epic. 

| Suidas ſaith the ſame; (c) Cicero alſo mentions (e De Nat. 

| Epicurus, himſelf acknowleuging, that he heard Peor 1. 

him at Samus, but exceedingly (lighted his Do- 

' Arine. Others alſo report the ſame. 
Moreover, (d) Clemens Alexandrinus and (4) m. Lib. 

others, report N.m/zphanes the Pythagorean, Diſ- 

ciple of Pyrrho, to have been his Maſter, thongh 

(e) Sextus Empiricus writes, That he himſelf de- | 

ny'd he had been Difciple to Nauſipbanes. Apol- . 

lodorus, in his Chronology, reports. That Epi- 

curus heard Ly/iphanes and Praxiphanes ; but 

this, ſaith () Laertius, he doth not himſelf ac- (f) Loc. cit. 

knowledge, in his Epiſtle to Euridicus. 

| He might indeed have heard Xenocrates, ang 

be (g De Nat. de- 


ertius) bat Epicurus himſelf will not allow it. 14 
I would mention Democrates, with whom, (h) (Adv. Col. 2. 


Nut arch ſaich, Epicurus conteſted about Syllables 
| and Accents; but that I ſuſpect Democrates to be 
falſly read inſtead of Democritus, even from this, 


that Plutarch adds, That Epicurus ſtole all: his 


rens from bim, which was the common 


Objection 


| in (a) Laertius, that ſome relate, Epicu- (a) Lib. 10, 


— 
(e) Adv. Mar. 
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| PART XIII 


— 
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(&) Ecel, Phyſ. 


1 Gap! f. 


( Locis eita- notwithſtanding, all we have alledged, (n) Ci- 


tis. 


(* Apud. Le after. 


ert. Lib. 10. 


to) Loc. Cit. 


aus, who was Maſter to Socrates. 


Lib. 9. 


(2) In Epic. 


(b) Lid. 10. 
(r Thi, 


(4) Ioi!. 


. withal, ſgeing he writ ſo many Books, filled on- 


bis Age; which is confirmed by others, who 


Objection concerning Democritus , as ſhall be! 
ſhewn hercafrer. 7 / . , 

mould mention alſo 7etrodovus, whom (K) 
Stobaus> calls, xa]aymriv, his Interpreter; Do- 
Gorem, the Maſter of Epicurus; and ſhould ſuſpect 
he were the ſame with him, whom (1) Solinus 
makes duntemporaty with Diogenes the Cynick 3 
did nt the Opinion, attributed to him of the 
Infinity of Worlds, and of Atoms, argue, that 
this was Metrodorus the Chian, Diſciple of De- 
mocritur, whom Epicurus might have, not as 
Docter om, a Teacher by word of Mouth; but as 
Ductunem, a Leader, by Writing. 

Thus alſo is Lucian to be taken, when he 
ſaith ſportingly, that Epicurus was Diſciple to 
Vemocritus, making him to be Diſciple of Ari- 
ſiippus alſo, by reaſon of his Opinion of Pleaſure, 
wherein yet there was a great difference between 
them, as we ſhall ſhew in its due place. But 


cero, Plutarch, Empericus, and others, write, that 
Epicurus uſed co boaſt, That he never had any 
| Maſter, but was «4vrediSax] &, his own Teacher 
and' attained Philoſophy by his own Wit and 
Induſtry. And though they ſeem to mention 
this, not without ſome diſparagement of him, 
yet it will eaſily be granted, that he found out 
many things of himſelf, ſince this was that where- 
in he 'togk moſt delight at his laſt end; and 


is own Sayings, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
] ou indeed (n) Athenæus, delivering in 
an Epigram an excellent Sentence of his, con- 
cludes, as if Epicurus learnt it not from 5 other, 
than from the Muſes and Apollo. Hither alſo 
conduce theſe commendations of Laertiu - 


R Diſpenſing Gifts acquir d by his own Breaſt. 

n 

Et vouz'd bis Soul to break the narrow Bonds, 
Which fetter Nature — 


And others of the ſame kind. 

As for thoſe whom Epicurus particularly 
eſteemed, (o) Laertiu: ( citing Diocles) affirms, 
he was chiefly addicted so Anaxagoras, (though 
in ſome things he contradicted him) and Arche- 
Of Demo- 
critus we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. I only add, that 
Fyicurus much admiring the converſation of 
Pyrrbo, continually queſtion'd his Diſciple Nau- 
/ipbhanes concerning him; as (p) Laertius faith, 
in the Life of Pyrybo. 


ly with: 


— — — 


— — — 


RANG RAP; V. 


When, and upon what occaſion, he addicted bim- 
ſelf to Philoſophy, and inſtituted a Set. 


Didas (s) ſaith, That he began-to apply 
himſelf to Philoſophy in the 12th Year of 


wrote his Life, as (b) Laertius relates. But 
Fpicurus himſelſ ( alledged by the ſame (e) La- 
ertius) atteſteth, That he did not addict him- 
ſelf to Philoſophy till he was Fourteen Vears 
old. Hermippus (in (d) Laertius) faith, that, 
lighting accidentally upon the Books of Demo- 


Apolloderus the Epicurean, in the Firſt Book of 

the Life of Epicurus, affirms, he applied him- 

ſelf to Philoſophy y diſlike of the Sophiſts 

* CONN, 282 _—_ * ex- 

plain what Heſiod meant by Chaos, (e) Sextus (e) Adr. 
Empiricus having related this more fully, it will FIN * 
not be amiſs to tranſcribe his Words. Having 
propoſed ſome Doubts concerning theſe Verſes 


of Heſiad, 


Firſt Chaos, ert broad-Breaſted Earth was made, 
The ſeat of all —— - 


He adds, and ſome affirm, That this was the 
occaſion of Epicurus's ſudden applying himſelf 
to Philoſophy ; for being yet very young, He 
asked a Grammarian who read to him [ Chaos 
was firſt made J Of what was Chaos made, if 
it was firſt made? The other anſwering, That 
it did not belong to him to Teach ſuch things, 
but to thoſe who were called Philoſophers. Then, 
ſaith Epicurus, I muſt go to thoſe, for they are 
the Perſons that know the TrutH of Beings, 

To omit, what ſome affirm, that he was, as | 
Hermippus ((f) in Laertius) relates, before he (H Loc, 
addicted himſelf to Philoſophy, a Schoolmaſter : 

And though the (g) Stoicks, who were much his (2) Ibid. 
Enemies, reproached him, that with his Father 

he taught Boys for a ſmall ſtipend, and 

that with his Mother he went from Houſe to 
Houſe reading expiatory Prayers, 1 obſerve, 

that after he had applyed himſelf to Philoſo- 

phy, he inſtituted a School, being Thirty two 

years old, as (h) Laertius relates, and this firſt (6) Did. 
at Mitylene, afterwards at Lampſacum, as may be 
collected from the relation of Suidas, but had 
D alſo from Colophon, as (i) Laertius re- (i) Ibid. 
ates. 

Returning to Athens in the 36th, or 37th Year 

of his Age, He awhile Diſcoursd ( ſaith (c 
Laertius) of Philoſophy in Publick with others, but 
afterwards inſtituted a Sect in Private, denominated 

from him. At firſt indeed, admiring the Doctrine 

of Democritus, he profeſſed himſelf a Demoeri- 

tian, as Plutarch (I) relates; but afterwards, (1) Ad. ca. i 
for that he changed or added many things, his 
Followers were from him called Epicureans, 


CHAP; VI. 
His School. 


Wits other Profeſſors of Sects made 
choice of particular places in Athens, 
as the Academy, the Lyceum, and the like, he 
purchaſed a very pleaſant Garden, for Four- 
ſcore Minz, where he lived with his Friends and 
Diſciples,and taught Philoſophy. Thus, amongꝑſt 
others, (a) Laertius citing Apollodorus, (b) Pliny (a) Loc. Ot 
writes, that Epicurus firſt brought into Athens, (6) Lib, 15 
the Cuſtome of having under the name of Hor- 
tus a Garden, the Delights of Fields and Coun- 
try Manſions within the City itſelf, whereas, 
untill his Time, *twas not the faſhion to have 
thoſe kinds of Manſions ( Rura)) in Towns. 

Hence we may conjecture, that this was the 
place which (c) Pauſanias reports to have been (r) in Attic 
called, even in his time, the Gardens, adding, 


critus, he betook himſelf to Philoſophy ; but 


That there was in it a Statue of Venus, made by 
Alcaments, 


Ad Ati 
3. 24. 
Sat. 14 


In Le) 


n Le: 


) Lib. 


(3)InDe 


() Loc 
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) In Imag. 


Ad Atti c- 
h. 3. 24. 
J Sat. 14. 


In Lexic. 


In Lexic. 


s) Lib. bs, 


Alcamenes, one of the molt eminent things in 
Athens, (as may be gathered allo from (d) Lucian) 
and that th: Temple of Venus, with the Statue 
of Ceieſtial Venus, did joyn to it. This Garden 
is often mentioned in the Plural number by (e) 
Cicero, (F) Juvenal, and others, and ſometimes 


diminutively, Hortulus, as Virgil; But, howſo- 
ever it be us'd, it is commonly taken for the 


Sect or Docirine delivered in that place by Epi- 


exrus and his Scholars. When Sextus Empir;- 
cus calls the Epicureans, the Philoſopher; of the Gar- 
den (as the Stoicks, the Philoſophers of the 
Stoa or Cloiſter,) and Apollodorus being in his 
time che Maſter of the Garden, was, as La- 
ertius affirms , called zyrs)vexy@ the Garden 


King. 

Beſides this Garden, which, with Houſes be- 
longing to it, joyned upon the City, Epicurus had 
a Houſe in Melite, which was a Town of the Ce- 
cropian Tribe, as g) Suidas affirms, inhabited 
by Philæus, one of the Anceſtors of Epicurys, 
as was formerly ſaid, having (according to (þ) 
Phavorinus) a famous Temple Dedicated ro Her- 
cules. Hither Epicurus ſometimes retired with 
his Diſciples, and at laſt bequeathed it to his 
Succeflors, as we ſhall declare hereafter. 


GH AP, YL. * 
How he lived with bis Friends. 


Picurus after his return to Athens, at what 

time Anaxicrates was Archon , went only 
twice or thrice to Jenia to viſit his Friends, but 
lived all the reft of his time ar Athens, unmar- 
ried, nor would ever forſake his Countty, 
though at that time reduc'd to great extremi- 
ties, as (a) Laertins obſerves, The worſt of 
which was, when Dcnetrius beſieged Athens, 
about the 44th Year of Epicurur's Age. How 
great a Famine at that time opprels'd the City 


()InDemerr, 8 deſcribd by (b) Flutarch. But it is obſetva- 


0 Loc. cit. 


ble, that having related a Story of the Conteſt 
between a Father and his Son, about a dead 
Mouſe which had fallen from the top of a 
Houſe ; He adds, They ſay, that Epicurus the Phi- 
loſopher ſuſtain d his Friends with Beans, which he 
ſhared equally amongſt them. 

Epicurus therefore lived all the reſt of his time 
at Athens, together with ſo many Friends and 
Diſciples, whom he converſed with, and inſtruct- 
ed, as that whole Cities were not ſufficient to 
contain them (they are the words of (c) La- 
ertius,) who reſorted to him, not only from Greece 
bur all other parts, and lived with him in his 
Gardens, as he cites out of Apolloderus; but 
eſpecially from Aſia, and particularly from Lamp- 
ſacrum, and from Egypt, as may be collected 


— 


(yDeoce.viv. out of (4) Plutarch. Of the Temperance and 


Frugality of his Diet we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
As to his living with his Friends, it is remarka- 
ble what Diocles, in Laertins, and others, re- 
late, That Epicurus did not, as Pythagoras, who 
ſaid the Goods of Friends ought to be in com- 
mon, appoint them to put their Eſtates into one 
joint Stock, (for that imply'd a Diſtruſt, not a 
Friendſhip) but that any one upon occaſion ſhould 
be freely ſupply'd by the reſt. This will ap- 
pear more manifeſt hereafter. In the mean 


time, we muſt not omit an eminent place of (e) .. De fin. 
. Cicero; Neither (ſaith he) did Epicuras approve * 
4 Friendſhip in Diſcourſe only, but much more 
i by Life, Actions, and Manners, which how 
, Rreat a thing it is, the Fables of the Ancients 
„ declare. For amongſt the many various Sto- 
. Ties repeated from utmoſt Antiquity, there 
„ are hardly found three pair of Friends, from 
K Theſeus his Time down to Oreffes. But how 
©, many great companies of Friends, and how 
unanimoully Loving did Epicrrns keep in one 
a Houſe, and that very little? Which is done 
even unto this day by che Epicareans, Thus 
Cicero. 
Amongſt the reſt of his Friends, (F) Laer. ( Loc. Cit. 
ns mentions Pehſera tus, who fecms to be the Cap. 8. 
ſame, of whom together with Hiproclides ano. 
ther Epicurean, (g) Valerius Maximus gives 
ſtrange account, I ſhail inſert the Words of b. 
Valerius, the rather becauſe they will ſerve to 
illuſtrate part of Epics Will hereafter, con- 
cerning Communication of the Goods of his Diſ. 
ciple : They are thele, © Hither may aptly 
5 be referred Fohſtratus and Hippeclides , Philo- 
: ſophers, who. born the lame day, Followers 
: of the Sect of the ſame Maſter, Il picurus, joyn- 
5 ed together in che common polleflion of E. 
5 ſtate and Maintenance of that School, died 
„ Very old, in the ſame moment of time. So 
„ equal a Society of Fortune and Fricncſhip, 
who thinks not to have been begotten, bied, 


and ended, in the boſom of Celeſtial Concord? 
Thus he, 


— — 


—_— 


„ 


E 
His Friends and Diſciples, 


RE now to give a Catalogue of the chief- 
eſt of his Friends and Diſciples, we muſt 
not in the firſt place paſs by the Three Brethren 
of Epicurus, mention'd in the beginning, for 
they by bis advice ſtudied Philoſophy with him, 
as Pnilsdemus (in (a) Laertius) afliems (6) Plu- 
tarch adds, That they took in the Philſopliy of 
their Brother, as greedily as if they had been Fra. 
Divinely inſpired, Believing and Profefling from 
their firſt Youth, That there was not any Man 
wiſer than Ericwus, The molt eminent cf the 
Three was Nezccles: He deciaring from a Boy, 
That his Brother wes the wifeſt of Mortals; ad- 
ded, as a wonder, That his Mother could con- 
rain fo many end fo great Atomes, as, by their 
Convention, made up ſuch a wiſe Man ; as 
Plutarch relates. Hence it appearing that Neo- 
cle: followed not any Philoſophy of his own, but 


(a) Lib 10. 


that of his Brother, I know not why (d) ſome (4) A>Genebr., , | 


affirm, that he introduced a Sect itke that of his SG 2. Chro- 
Brother, unleſs perhaps they ground ir upon 19 

that place of (e) Suidat, where he laich, that, ; 
Neocles writ concerning his Set. But who ſees (In Epics 
not, it may be underſtood, that he writ con— 

cerning the Sect which he himſelf profeſſed, but 

was inſtituted by another, eſpecially for that 

there is nothing ſaid any where of the Sect of the 

Neoclide. 


Obſerve by the way, that iis Saying ( age 


frwcas , Live cloſely, ) which (F/ Plutarch op- 0 Ecalm. 
pugns, and is brought in (g) amonglt the Pro- Chu). 
| Z 2 2 veibial: zatu 10. 


il (g) Lib. 1. Cap. 


( De Amor. 


(c) () Adv. Col. 2. 
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00 In Not. ad Will. 


Laert. 


Proverbial Spyeches) did belong to this Neo- 
cles, as the ſame (G6) Suidas affirmeth. 

To his Three Brethren, may be added thoſe 
Three Fiiends who, (as we read in (i) Seneca) 
became great Perſons, through the Converſa- 
tion of Epicurus. 

Metrodorus is to be firſt nam'd; for he was, 
as (E) Cicero ſaith, almoſt another Epicuras. 
(I) Strabo plainly declareth, he was of Lamp- 
ſacrum. For wherees Laertins ſeems to ſay he 
was an Athenian , the place is very Corrupt ; 
eſpecially ſeeing it is manifeſt he was not an Athe 
nian, from this Antitheſis of () Cicero, How much 
was Epicurus happier for being in his Country, than 
Metrodorus for being at Athens; becauſe Athens 
was not the Country of Metrodorus : The Text 
of (n) Laertias is this, He had many Diſciples 
© hut the moſt eminent were c!rodo:; us Ad rater 
«© and Timocrates, and Sandes a Lampſacene, who 
* from his firſt acquaintance with the Man, ne- 
© ver left him, &c. For my part I am of opini- 
on, that theſe words Ans, x; Truoxge rur, X 
radu ſhould be quite expunged, for if you take 
them away, the reit joyns together very well ; 
if you admic chem, chey will not hang together : 
for it was Metrodorus that was indeed a Lamp. 
ſacene, and with whom all the reſt that follows 
agreeth, not Sandes, whom, beſides other things, 
it is falſe, that Zpicuw ſhould mention in his 
And though () Caſaubon conceives, 
that Adneter may be the proper name of a Man, 
yet is it ſtrange that we hear nothing elſewhere, 
as well of Athenzus as of Sander, as Epicureans ; 
Since Laertius in this place reckons up his moſt 
eminent Diſciples; but raking theſe away, the 


Three, wiz. Metrodorus , Polyznus , and Herma- 


chus are deſcribed in a continued Series; who, 
as we ſaid, are put together by Seneca, as moſt 
eminent. As for Timocrates, he is mentioned af- 
terwards by the way, when he comes to name 
Metrodrous as his Brother, and ſeems here to be 
inſerted amiſs. The occaſion upon which theſe 
Names crept into the Text I ſuſpect to be, that 

rhaps, ſome Tranſcriber had noted in the 
Le that what was delivered in the Text 
was confirmed alſo by Atbenæm (Author of 
the Deipnoſopbiſtæ: For in him there is ſome- 
thing concerning the Epicureans) and by Timo 
crates (for he is alſo cited by Laertius,) and by 
one Sande, ( perhaps Suidas, or ſome other.) 
That many things have heretofore been inſerted 
out of the Maigents into the Texts themſelves, 
D of the Tranſcribers, is moſt mani- 
eſt. 

Aetrodorus therefore was by Country a Lamp. 
ſacene (not the ſame with that Friend of Anax- 
agoras, whom (p) Laertius mentions of the ſame 
Name) born in the 12h Year of Epicurus's age; 


for, dying in the 53 Year of his age, (the cohe-, 


rence of the Words and Senſe makes me think 


it ſhould be read Mi- d'you]e ) and that 


being the 7 before the death of Epicurus, who 
lived to the 72 Year, it is evident, that the 
Year of his Birth muſt fall upon the 12* of 
Epicuruss, From the firſt time that Aetrodorus 
became acquainted with Epicurus, (which might 
happen in the 22 Year of his age, at what time 
Epicurus lived at Lampſacum) he never as we 
began to ſay out of Laertius) parted from him, 
buc one ſix Months, in which time he was ab- 


0 


| 


PART 


ſent at home, and thence returned to Epicurus. 
He had a Siſter, Batis, whom he Married to 
Idomeneus, and a Concubine named Leontium. 
He had Children, whom Epicurzs recommended 
in his Will, and in the Epiſtle which he wric 
dying; and particularly a Son, named Epicurus. 
He was a very good Man, undaunted with Trou- 
bles, on Death ir ſelf, as Epicuras himſelf, in 


of that Diſeaſe, and could no longer abſtain, as 
was convenient, from Drinking ; he uſed, after 
he had foiborn a great while, to Drink, and caſt 
it up again. But whether it was of this Diſeaſe, 
or of {ome other, that he died, is not certain. 
The Books which he writ, are by Laertias, 
reckoned to be theſe ; Againf Phyſicians III. Of the 
Senſes, to Timocrates. Of Magnanimity, Of the 
Infirmity of Epicurus. Againſt the Dialeficks , 
Againſt the Sophiſts IX. Of the way to Wiſdom, Of 
Alteration, Of Riches. Againſt Democritus. Of 


Books , Of Philoſophy. 
Timarchus, 


mu Cites a Treatiſe , That the cauſe of Felicity 
which comes from our ſelves is greater than that which 


comes from other things, But of Metrodorgs , 
enough. _ 


Polynæust was Son of Athenodorus, a 


Of the Poets, Againſt 


* 


Lampſacene 


the words of Cicero, and to compriſe much in 
little) Modeſt and Amiable , as Philodemus (in 
(u) Laertius ) ſaich. 

Hermachus was Son of Agemorchus, a Mitylene- 
an, his Father of mean quality. At firſt he ſtu- 
died Rhetorick, but afterwards became ſo know - 
ing in Philoſophy, thac Epicurus dying, com- 
mirted the Government of the School to him. 
He dyed at Li. There is a great mention of 
him in Epic«rs;s Will. His Writings, which 
Laertius commends for excellent theſe. Epi 
folicks, concerning Empedocles, XXII. Of Diſcs 
plines, (for Caſaubm well reads not Mass, 
but MeInuerer) Two Books. Againſt Plato. Againſt 
Ariſtotle, 

To theſe muſt be added Leontius, a Lanpſa- 
cene, whom (w) Plutarch calleth one of the moſt 
eminent Diſciples of Epicurus; adding, That 
this was he who writ to Lycophrin, that Epicu- 
rus honoured Democritus, 

Moreover, Colotes and Idomeneus, Lampſacenes 
alſo. Of the former we ſhall have occafion to 
ſpeak. oftner , eſpecially, becauſe of the Two 


ertius elſewhere writes, that Menedemus the Cy- 
nick was his Diſciple, ( unleſs perhaps there 
were ſome other Colotes of Lampſacum.) The 


. 


Fable of Erus, becauſe no kind of Fiction agree 
eth with the Profeſſors of Truth. The later, 
Idomeneus, Epicurus dehgn'd to make famous by 
his Letters, as indeed he did, whiciz appears 
from (x) Seneca: I will alledge, ſaith be, Epi- 
* curu; for an example, who writing to Idome- 
* nens, (then a Miniſter of State <wploy'd in 
* great Affairs) to perſuade him, from a ſpe- 
* cious kind of Life, to true ſettled Glory. 
If, faith he, you affect Glory, my Epiſtles will 


Laertius atteſts. He had the Dropſie; () for (2 Lib. 
Cornelius Celſus writes, That whilſt he was ſick 21. | 


Nobility, Belides which, (r) Plutarch cites his (r) Adv. cd 
Likewiſe (/) Clemens Alexandri- () Strem,,, 


alſo, He was à great Mathematician, (t) to uſe (:) Aud 


( Lib, 10, 


( Adv. d. 
„I. 


Books which Plutareb writ againſt him. (x) La- () Lib. 6. 


ſame Colotes it is, who, cited by G) Macrobius, (1) In du 
argues, that Plato ought not to have invented the S. Lib: 


(z) Epi. a. 


make you more famous, than all thoſe things 
| ws | which 


XIII 


* 
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(0, 


Lb, 8. and 
Lo. 


1 


t. al, 


. ther of Metrodorus ; but he ſeems to have fal- 


of Zoilus, a Lampſacene, Wife of t 


things; extant in Laertius, and who affirmed, 


© which you eſteem, and for which you are 
eſteemed. Who would have known Idomene 
© us, if. Epicuras had not graved his Name in his 
© Letters? All thoſe Magiſtrates and Princes, 
even the King himſelf, from whom Idameneu, 
© derived his Title, are now ſuppreſſed by a deep 
Oblivion. Thus be, And theſe (ſaith ius) 
* were the more eminent Diſciples. | 

But to theſe may be added two out of Valerius, 
already mentioned, Polyſtrazus and Hippoclides ; 
eſpecially ſeeing Laertius reckons Polyſtratus as 
Succeſſor to Hermachus, unleſs the Polyſtratus who 
is joined to Hippoclides, were not the ſame with 
him that ſucceeded Hermachus. 

We might add Timocrates of Lapſacum, Bro- 


len off, not brooking the Reprehenſions of his 
Brother. We ſhall therefore rather join co theſe 


tarch, we muſt here mention three Women, who! 


One Leontium, who 


4, Daughter 
e 


tioned Leontius, Of her, beſides the Teſtimo- 


(en . A nies which we ſhall hereafter alledge, (e) Clemens | & 


Alezzndrinus taketh expreſs notice. The third, 
Philenis , whom (F) Atheneus affirms to have 
written many things ; adding that the obſcene 
Books aſcribed to her, were put forth under her 
Name, by Rohcrates the Sophiſt, to diſcredit 
the Woman. 


To theſe may be added Herodotus, to whom | the 


Epicurus writ a little Epitome of Phyſick, ex- 
tant in Laertius; and who amongſt other things 
according to the ſame Laertius, writ a Book Of 
the youth of Epicurus. 

Pitbocles, to whom Epicurus wiit of Superior 


that when he was but 18 years old, he had not 
his equal for Ingenuity in all Greece, as Plutarch 
relates. 

Menaceus, to whom Epicurus writ that Epi- 
ſtle concerning Morality, which is extant in La. 
ertius; its beginning recited alſo by Clemens 
Alexandrinus | 


more, Xenophanes ; more, Democritus ; more, 


0 


* Imecrates, Son of Demetrius, a Potamian, and| 


HAN. IX. 


How much he wrcte, 


IJ Either did Epicurus ſpend the time in pi- 
ving his Diſciples only Oral Inſtructions, 
but beſtowed much pains in compoſing ſeveral 
Books. But to underſtand how much he 
labour'd herein, by compariſon with other 
Philoſophers, hear but Laertius in his (a) () Lib. 1. 
Preface ; Many things, ſaith he, Zeno writ ; 


Ariſtotle ; moe, Epicurus ; more, Chryſippus, 
Where we ſee that Epicurus , as 3 
tude of Writings came ſhort only of Cbryſp 
pus, But obſerve, that eiſewhere (b) Laer. (b) 1. 
tiut, to ſhew he may be thought to have ex- 
ceeded Chryſippus herein, cites Apllodoras the 
Athenian, who, laith he, to ſhew that what Epi- 
curus writ of himſelf, not birrowed from any o- 
tber, did far exceed the Bucks of Chrylippus, ſaith 
expreſly thus : If a Man ſh:uld take out of the Books 
Chryſippus, the things which be hath borrowed 
of others, the Paper will bz left blank. But that 
this may not ſeem ſtrange, the ſame (c) Laer- (e) Lib. 10. 
tins elſewhere relates, that Chryſippus, for his 
emulation of Epicurus in writing much, was cal. 
led by Carneades, the Paraſite of his Books , be- 
cauſe, if Epicurus writ any thing, (read 3e, 
not ee be would affet to write as much. 
Whence it came to paſs, that he often wrote the [ame 
* over again, and whatſoever came next to h ind, 
preſently thruſt jt in for haſte, without corre- 
ion; and brought in ſo many Teſtimonies of other 
Writers, that his Books were filled up only with them, 
as may be found in Zeno alſo, and Ariſtotle, Thus 
Laertius of Chryſippus , but of Epicurus not ſo : 
For (4) he relates, that his Volumes amounted (4) bid 
to Three hundred, in which, ſaith he, there is | 
no teſtimony of any other Author, but they are all 


I7. 


the wery words of Epicurus. Which I obſerve, to 

ſhew (ſeeing Epicurus wrote ſo many things, (e) (% Bi 
a great Writer, as he terms him, and exceeding ; 
for multitude of Books, ſo as ( F) Origen chat- ( Ade celſ. 
ging Celſas with temerity, objects as a thing #. 7. 
he conceives impoſlible, There is not any of us, 
who, faith he, knows a!l that Epicurus writ) 


his fluent Vein, and how he was chiefly em- 
ploy'd. 


— 


c HA p. X. 


=O of bis are particularly mentioned | 


ermynomachus, Son of Philocrates of Bate, whom 
Epicurus made the Executors of his Will. 


Nicanor, whom Epicurus recommended to the 
care of the ſaid Executors. 


Eurydiem, one of thoſe to whom, as Laertius, 
ſaith, he writ Epiſtles. 


 Deoſithens, and his Sons Pyrrbo, and Hegeſinax, 

to whom Epicurus wrote a conſolatory Letter 

op _ death of their Father, as we find in 
arch. . Fx 

I omit Polymedes , Autidorus, and others; to 

be mentioned hereafter in treating of his Books. 


Ere it is fit we give a kind of Catalogue 

of his Books, not of all he wrote, but 

of thoſe whoſe Titles are extant in other Au. 
thors. I ſay their Titles, for the Books them - 
ſelves have ſo miſcarried by the injury of time, 
that beſides ſome few Compendiums preſerv'd 
by Laertius, and ſome Fragments ſcatter'd up 
and down amongſt ſeveral Writers, there is not 
any thing of them remaining, at leaſt, as yet 
known to us. | 


To begin with thoſe, which Laertiu; accounts 


* beſt, they are ranked thus. 
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Of Nature, XXXVII. They are fometimes 
1 cited ſimply, Of Nature, ſomtimes with the 
| number of the Books, as when Laertiuthereafter 
1 in his Life, cites the I. the XI. XII. XIV. XV. 
00 Comment. (a) Galen alſo mentions the Title and number or 
% Hipp. the Books. ; i 
| TY ow. Of Atoms and Vacuum, ſo uſually cited, (b) Cleo- 
| W ſeemeth to mean the ſame under another 
name, Of the Principles of all things. 


of Lede 0 


An Epitome of things appertaining to Natural Philo- 
ſopbers, This Epitome was twofold, Great and 
Little; both are cited by Laertius ; the Leſſer; 
that which is written to Herodotus. 
Ageimſe the Megarick (or Dialectick) Philoſo- 
* thers, Doubrs, Tnoeſe Doubrs ſeem chiefly to have 
concerned certain Moral Arguments, as con- 
cerning Juſtice, Marriage, and Dower: For 
this ſcems to be the fame, which Laertiut, and 
(e) Plutarch cite under the name of Dowb:s, with- 
out adding. To the Megaricks, 

Kuereu Sofa, Maxims, or, as (d) Cicero in- 
terprets, Maxime ratæ Sententize, becauſe, faith he, 
they are Sentences brirfly expreſs d, which conduce ex- 
H De nat. de- ctedingly to living happily. He F elſewhere call; 
or. 2. them ſelect, and ſhort Sentence. (g) St xcus ſeems 
(s) Adv. Phyſ. to call them Memo able * f, 5 Laertius hath put 
65 ou Pſcuden them at the end, ard (5) Lucian fomewhere 
(Yul. 4 Aead. comme nds them, as (i) Cicero the Book of Crantor. 

| which is, ſaitli he, not Great indeed, but Golden 

and, as Panztius adviſed Tubero, to be gotten by 
heart, He was in Opinion different from Suidas, 
who calls them wicked Netions, Ie 

IIseꝭ aniggay , Of Elections, ſo I conceive it 

ought rather to be rendred than of Sects; be. 
cauſe in this Book Epicurus ſeems not to deſign 
a Hiſtory of Se&s, but Moral Inſtitution, which 
is coverſant about the Choice of things, as La- 
ertius declares at the end of Epicurms's Epiſtle to 
Menaceus, Not to mention that he teacheth 
the Ethick kind to conſiſt only of Election and 
Avoidance. For which reaſon, the Book, which 
is ordinrily and next to this cited, 

Ilse put, Of Plants, ought rather to be en- 
tituled, Tlze: ge, Of things to be avoided; 
as well for coherence of the Title, as for that 
Epicurus, almoſt wholly taken up with Moral 
Philoſophy , ſcarce treated of any particular 
ſubje& in Phyſick, unleſs they were ſuch as oon- 

- duced to take away vain terrors from the minds 
of Men; of which kind, this of Plants could 
not be. Moreover, becauſe in Manuſcripts 
this Title is connexed to the former by the 
Conjunction g, we may conjecture, that the 
Inſcription was, Tice: agioewy x; S quyay ; 
or under a fingle Title, Heel die , Y quyoy ; 
Of Election and Avoidance. 
ſcription have been in the Plural number, for- 
aſmuch as it is afterwards ſaid, Elections and 
Avoidances are dijudicated from Pleaſure and Grief, 

Of the End ; So this Book is generally cited, as 

(i) Adv. cola. amonglt others, by ( Plutarch, Neither doth 


(c) Alu. col. 
bib. 1. 


(a) Defiu. lib. 
2. 


— — . - 
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Book Of the ends of Good and Evil. 
| Of the Criterie, or the Canon; or, as (/ Cicero 
(!) De unt. des tranflaces it, Of the Rule, and of Judgment. But 
2 it inſtead of Judgment we render it Judicatory, 


I — — —— tb 4s Y —_—— : 
r 3 — 
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pteſs d. 


— n 


Cicero ſeem to mean any other, though he cite a 


| 


| 


Vet might the In- 


the force of the word will be more fully ex- 


thoſe Books, which Epicurm entituled by the 
Names of his Brethren and Friends, that, being 
dead, their Names might not be forgotten, as 
(m) Plutarch obſerves, 

Of Sanctity, or, Hegeſianax. This perhaps 


concerning whoſe Death, E picuras wrote to his 
Parents; unleſs perhaps it were he who wrote 
Hiſtories, and 
for he was of Alexandria, and Epicurus had 
Friends out of pr. | . 

Of Lives, IV. Which is all one as if the In- 
ſcription had been, Of Life and Manners, Nei- 
ther doth Epicurus ſeem in theſe Books to relate 
the Story of ſome eminent Perſons, as Plutarch 
and Laertiu have done in their Books of Lives, 


as may plainly enough be collected from the Ca- 
talogue of the Moral Treatiſes, and the Places 
cited out of this by Laertius. The word Lives 
ſeems here to be taken in the ſame Senſe, as with 
( p ) Plutarch, when he ſpeaketh of the Difference 
F Lives and Polticks, which the Interpreter well 


renders, Of Manners and Publick Inſtitutes, Of 


tee Books, are hereafter cited by Laertius the 
ficit and ſecond. + 


« 
LA 


Of Fu Adu. 


Neocles 2 Themiſta, This ſeems to have been 
that Neo who was Brother to Fpicurus, not 


his Father; for in like manner he called other 
of his Books after the Names of his Brothers. 


bles about Marriage, &c. ed 
Eurylochus to Metrodorws. I gueſs, that this 
Eurylochus was the fame with that Eurydicus, to 
whom, as we ſaid formerly, Epicurus writ ; but 
the thing is uncertain: | | Bader 
Of Seeing. 5 

Of the angle, which is in the Atome. 66 9A 

Of Touching ; or perhaps, Of the tangibility of 


that which cannot be touched, , 


Of Fate. l 

Of Paſſions, Sentences to Timocrats © 
Tlggſpusmidy, Præcognitorium; ſo J render it, be- 
cauſe he ſeemeth in this to have diſcourſed of 
the Precognitive Faculty, -- W 


for ſo Iſocrates and Clemens, expreſly. 
Of Images, uSura, Simulacra, Imagines, Ipe- 
cies, Forma , Spectra; ſo ſeveral Perſons vari- 
ouſly interpret them, which ate now commonly 
termed Intentional Species. 
Of Phantaſie, or the Impreſſion thereof, which 
appeareth in the knowing Faculty ; for neither 
did Epicurus, nor moſt of the ancient Philoſo- 


* 


phers, underſtand by this word, as we now for 


the moſt part do, the Faculty it ſelt. 
Ariftobulus ; this Book bears the Name of Epi- 


curus's third Brother, © 1 


Of Muſick; viz. as it conduceth to Manners ; 


for this may be collected from (u) Plutarch and ore 


( Empiricus, 


= 


"Pakr XII, 


Cheredemms ; or, Of the God. This is one o 


(m)De vx gh 


is he, whom () Plutarch terms, Hegetoanax, (n) Ai CA 


roics, cited by (o) Atbenæus; (9)Lib3. & 


but to give Rules, whereby to lead a quiet Life, 


Heng 


The Banquet, cited by (4) Plutarch, (7) Athe- (0 594 
neus, and others, (/) Plutarch mentions Que- Gb 8 
{tions handled in it, concerning the heat of Wine, (/) Ain cd 
the time of Coition. Laertius, concerning trou- 444 queſt 
. 


Atoms: for () Epicurus called Vacuum 7d d, (qui lan 


Protreptick, ( Exhortatory) that is, Diſcomrſe ; 


(z) 4 
0 L 
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Av. Gram. Of Gifts and Gratitude, mentioned by (x) Em- 
piricus, who cites ſomthing Grammatical out of 
It, 
Polymedes, he ſeems to kave been ſome Friend 
or Diſciple of Epicurus. 
Timocrates, III. Whether meaning the Bro. 
ther of Metrodorus, or the Executor of his Will, 
or ſome other. Hence I ſhould believe, that by 
Laertius was cited the third Book of Timocrates, 
or written by Timecrates ; but that inſtead of 
Tiere rns, I ſuſpect it ſhould be written by Tye 
res rei, relating to the third Book, which, by 
Epicurus, was ſo intitled. This the Text ſeems 
to confirm. 0 | 
Metrodorus, V. That this was the ſame Me- 
trodorus, of whom we have ſpoken formerly, 
cannot be doubted. From the firſt Book, ci- 
ted by Laertius, may be collected, that Epicu- 
rus related the Story of Merrodoruss Life. 
Antidoras, II. This Autidorus is mentioned 
by () Plutarch, and perhaps by (x) Laertius 
alſo, in the Life of Heraclides, if we there read 
Aut idorus for Autodorus. 
Isel yiruy Sita mes MiSgny, Of the South-Winds, 
Sentences to Mithres. But parhaps the Title 
ought rather to be read, am viowy, Of Diſcaſes, 
as well for the reaſons alledged about the Title 
et quToy, as for that theſe Sentences ſeem not 
to have been ſeveral Opinions, concerning ſome 
particular Winds, as Moral Sentences to mode- 
rate the pain of Diſeaſes. This ſeems to be 
the fame Mitbres a Syrian, whom Metrodorus re- 
(-) Adv. Col. lieved, as (a4) Plutarch hath ſeveral times de- 
(i) Lib. 1d. livered ; and the ſame, whom () Laertius re 
lates to have been the Steward of Lyſimachuss 
. Houſe ; adding, that Mithres ſaying to Theodo- 
rus, Thou ſeemeſt not only not to acknowledge 
Gods, but Kings alſo. Theodorus repli d, How 
can I but acknowledge Gods,who think thee.an 
Enemy to the Gods? | | 
Calliſtolas; who, it may be preſumed , was 
ſome Friend of Epicuruss. 
Of a Kingdom, mentioned by ( c ) Plutarch. 
Aneximenes ; perhaps the ſame Lampſacene 
who is mentioned by (4) Strabo, and whom 
both (e) Plutarch and (f) Laertius ſeem ro mean; 
for, though he were one of Alexander's Maſters, 
yet did he ſurvive him, (for he wrote his Acti- 
ons, ) and was, according to Suidas, Diſciple to 
Diogenes the Cynick, and conſequent!y younger 
than he; whereas Diogenes died in the eighteenth 
year of Epicurus's Age, viz. in the beginning of 
the 114th Olympiad. 8 
Epiſtles. Of theſe, four are extant in Laer 
tius ; one, to Herodotus, which was, as we ſaid, 
the leſſer Epitome, and under that Name cited 
by (g) Achilles Tatius, Of Natural things, The 
ſecond, to Pytbocles, Of "Meteors , or Superior 
things, as well Celeſtial,as all others above the 
Earth: The third, to Menaxceus, Of Manners, 
The laſt is very ſhort, which he writ Dying, to 
1domeneus, That, beſides theſe, he writ innu- 
0% Alu. Col. x. merable others, may be collected from ( Plu. 


(y) Adv. Col. 1. 
0 Lib, A 


le) Adv. Col. 2. 


(4) Lib 14. 
(e) in Pub. 
Y Lb, 2. 


(s) in Phan. 
Arat. 


(JA. j. tarch, (1) Laertius and others. For Plutarch, 
for example, cites an Epiſtle of his, To Anaxar- 

(% Lib. 10. bus; (KE) Laertius his Epiſtle , To Ariftobulus ; 
* alſo an Epiſtie, To his Friends at Mytilene. This 

9 Adv. Math, ſeems to be the ſame with that, which ( 7 ) Sex- 


tus Empiricus Cites thus ; To the Philoſophers at My- 
tilene. But Laertius implyeth, there were more 


| which bore chat Inſcription, & , 235 & Co 


Mitvalwn e obe; fo as there might be one of 
them, Suppoſititious. In the ſame rank may be 
reckoned his Epiſtles, concerning ſeveral Inſti- | 
tutions of Life hinted by (m) Laertius cited ( in Prat 4. 

by (n) Atbenæus and (o) Euſcbius. T omit that 1 9. = 
the ſame ( p Ather avs mentions his Fpiilics to (n) Deips. 8. 
Hermachus; and not to cnquire aſter any more, % e Prepar, ol 
the higheſt in repute were thoſe written to 1d:- 757 — 12.4 | | 
meneus, as we may underſtand from (4) Seneca, (4) Fit. 18. 
who alſo eiteth ſomething excellent out of his 
Epiſtles to Polyexus, Amongſt thoſe to Ilome. = 
neus was that, out of which (r) Michael Apoſto- ©) Co. 16. 

lius cites a Fragment, containing the Original nn 

of the Proverb, Theſe ſhall be to thee beth Pythian 
and Delian, apply'd to thoſe that ſhali die with. 
in a ſhort time, thovgh Eraſn vs affirms the Pro- 
verb it {elf to he cited out of Menonar, 

As to the Epiſtles, we ſhall by the way ob- 
ſerve, that Epicurns uſed to write, by way of 
Salutation in the beginning of his Epiſties, ſom: 
times xe ger, Joy. fomtimes èà Te Tay, well 70 
to do; ſomtimes wee yer, fomtime: νια ie Eli, 
well to live; Ui , Health: For that which | 
we read in (/) Laertius. & 7 "Germs dv7r , Lib. 10. 
xaigew, sv Tearlew » cru alas Shi dige, is de- : 
fective, there {Sms ſome word wanting to the 
Sentence; neither doth the word {grey ſeem to 
belong to the form cf Salutation. And beſides, 
theſe words, , %, exclude age from the 
Epicurean form of Salutation; whereas this 
word is not only put before his Epiſtles, extant 
in Laertius, but it is tendred by (t) Cicero alſo 
when he alledgeth that which ke wrote at his 
Death, For this reaſon , when heretofore J 
would, in the room of theſe two words, have 
put iri9n, (as a leis Alteration, than if I ſhould 
have ſubſtituted r v, or the like) the learn- 
ed Puteanus approved it ; but withal concei- 
ved, geo”, ought to be retzined ; but the ex- 
cellent Menagius was of Opinion, that fince a- 
word is wanting, for ee ſhould be read Hex 


(ct) De fin, 2. g | 


sar, uſed on the like occaſion by Laertins 


but that 4 &% onght to be retained, foraſmuch Wt 
as Epicurus ſeemeth not to have uſed the word = 
x&gey, it being mentioned as proper to Cleon, _ lo 
both by ( u ) Lucian and () Lacrtius himſelf. (a) De lapſ. 575 
Or whether inſtead of 4&5 might we not put Sate. = 
deter, Or, With the leaſt elteration, Seger, ( Lib. 3. 
ſignifying, that for Salutation, he was beſt plea- 
ſed with thoſe words, & reiſer, and arebeivg 
zus; or might not «7; % be retained, imply- 
ing, that he did not quite caſt aſide the word 
aten, but inſtead of it ſomtimes uſed the other 
two, as if wire were either wanting or imply'd. 
Indeed, (x) Lucian ſeems not obſcurely to hint (*) Lia. 
as much, when relating, that Epicurus Was ex ” 
treamly delighted wich the word yatzew ; be 
adds, that ſomtimes he uſed other words, and 
that ſomtimes in his more Accurate and Profound 
Epiſtles, (which yer, he ſaith, were not many,) 
or when he writ to his molt intimate Friends, 
he chiefly uſed vyravey. Lazrtius. therefore at 
tributing the word wax7]«y to him, may as 
well be thought to have intended yapey as uſed 
by bim: Since attributing 2 e to him al- 
ſo, he makes @ reren as peculiar to Plato, as 
alte to Cleon. : 

This Catalogue of his Books is compiled by 
Laertius; but beſides theſe , there are others, 
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| Elements, XII. 


(*) De nat. de- 


v. 1. 


% 


1 (a) Lib 10. 


N 


þ (6) I Lex. 
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(e In Lex. 


cited both by Laertius himſeif, and other Wri- 
tets. Laertius formeriy cited his Book, Of Rbe- 
Torick, mentioned alſo by the Scholiaſt of Her- 
mogenes, But that which is cited, Of Perſpicui- 
ty requiſite to Diſcemſe, belongs to Canonick, 
which he ſubſtituted in the room of Dialecticł. 

He likewile ſeems to cite his Temyunive , An- 
tecedentia, or Prucipud; things precedent or 
preferred, in the Senſe of the Stoicks, I ſhould 
think it meant of ſome of the Books before ci- 
ted, if amongſt them there were wy wherein 
that which is alledged were written by Epicarus. 

There are cited alſo Stæcbeioſes, Inſtitutions or 

There ſeems alſo to be cited. Of Worlds, XII. 
For, deſcribing ſeveral Worlds, he is ſaid to 
have done it in the XIIth et: Tire, or, as the 
Manuſcripts, & aum, upon this very Subject; 
the rather, becauſe ir ſeems not meant of choſe 
XXXVII which are conſtantly cited, Of Nature. 

I ſhould add his Phyſical Problems, and Ethi- 
cal Doctrines; but that under theſe Names may 
be compriſed, all that Epigurus wrote concern- 
ing Nature and Mcrality. 

Moreover, ()) Cicero cites his Book, Of the 
chief Good; unleſs it be the fame with that, Of 
the End, already mentioned. 

By the (z) fame alſo is cited his Book, Of 
Pleaſure; this perhaps Lertius meant, when he 
ſaid, Ic was objected by ſome againſt Epicurus, 
that he uſurped the Treatiſe of Ariſtippus con- 
cerning Pleaſure, as if it had been his own. 

Beſides theſe, * Cicero cites his Book, Of Pi- 
ety towards the. Gods, diſtin, as it ſeems, from 
that Of Senfity, reckoned by Laertius, 
Sanctiiy, faith he, Of Piety towards the Gods, he 
wrote Books. 

Again, Plutarch declares, that he wrote Books 
againſt Theophraſtus : for the ſecond of them, he 
ſaith, contained a diſcourſe concerning Colours, 
Hitherto of his Books. ö 


1 
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CHAP. XI 
His Will. 


Picurus having employed his Life in Teach- 
E ing and Writing, and being now grown 
old, made, as the cuſtom was, his Will, which 
being preſerv'd entire by (a) Laertlus, we ſhall 
not need to have recourſe to thoſe Fragments of 
it, which lie diſperſedly in Cicero, and other 
Writers. Ir was in this Form. 


Thus I bequeath ; I give all my Eſtate to 
* Amynomachus, Son of Philecrates , of Batis, (a 
© Town of the eAgeas Tribe; as ( Heſyching 
© deſcribes it) and to Timocrates Son of Deme- 
© rrius, a Potamian , (of Potamus, a Town be- 
* longing to the Leontians Tribe, (c) Phaworin,) 
according to the donation which hath alread 
* been made, and is Recorded among the Deeds 
© in the Metroam, (a Temple of the great God- 
© Jeſs at Athens, ſeated upon the Haven, in 
© which the Laws, Judgments, and other Acts 
were preſerved, as Athenaus , Suidas , and 
« others afficm) with this condition, that they 
* beſtow the Garden, and all that belongs to it, 
on Hermachus, Son of Agemarchus , a Mityle- 


EPIC i RA 


* n?an, and thoſe that ſhall ſtudy Philoſophy 
with him; and on thoſe whom Hermachu; 
* ſhall leave his Succeſſors in Philoſophy, and to 
* thoſe who ſhall ſucceed us in the Profeſlion of 
* Philoſopby, for ever; And that it may be 
* preſerved with all poſſible care, I aflign the 
School to Amynomachus and Timoctater, and to 
| their Heirs, according to the ſureſt form of 

Law, that they may Keep the Garden, and de- 
' liver it to thoſe who ſhall profeſs Philoſophy 
after us. The Houſe which is at Melite, let 
g Amynomachus and Timocrates deliver to Herma- 

chas, and to thoſe that ſtudy Philoſophy with 
him, to dwell in it as long as he ſhall live. Of 

the Revenues made over by us ro Amynomachus 
; and Timocrates, let them ſet apart as much as 
' ſhall be ſufficient (adviſing with Hermachus,) 

to celebrate the Exequies of my Father, Mo- 
ther, and Brethren; and to keep, as they have 
* done hitherto, my Birth-day, in the firſt De- 
cad of the month Gamelion; as alſo to provide 
© a Feaſt for Entertainment of all thoſe who ſtu- 
* dy Philoſophy with us, every month on the 
* ewentieth day of the Moon, in Commemora- 
tion of ns, and of Metrodorss, Let them alſo 
* keep a day in Memory of my Brethren in the 
month Poſideon, as we uſed to do; and another 
to Polyanar, in the month Metagitnion. Let 


© Epicurus, Son of Metrodorus, and of the Son of 
* Polnens ; and let them ſtudy Philoſophy, and 
* live with Hermachus. In like manner, let them 
take care of the Daughter of Metrodorus, and 
* ſo ſoon as ſhe ſhall be Marriageable, beſtow 


Of|* her upon him of the Students of Philoſophy, 


whom Hermachus ſhall chuſe, provided ſhe be 
* modeſt, and obedient to Hermachus, Let Any- 
* nomachus and Timocrates, out of our Revenues, 
* beſtow yearly ſo much as ſhall be ſufficienc 
* for their Maintenance, with the conſent of 
* Hermachus. For let them ſo eſteem Hermachus, 
* having an equal ſhare in our Revenues, and 


* grown old in ſtudying Philoſophy under us, 
* and left by us Guide of thoſe that ſtudied Phi- 


* loſophy under us, that all things be done by 
his advice. As for her Portion, when ſhe 
* ſhall come to be Marriageable, let Amynomachus 
and Timecrates take as much as they ſhall think 
« convenient, with the conſent of Hermacbur. 
© Likewiſe, let them take the ſame care of N- 
© canor as We did, that all they, who, ſtudying 
« Philoſophy with us, have communicated the 
« uſe of their Eſtates, and exprefling all Friend- 
« ſhip, have choſen to grow old with us in Philo- 
« ſophy, want not any neceſſaries to the utmoſt 
of our Power. All my Books I bequeath to 
« Hermacbus ; but if any thing of mortality hap- 
© pen to Hermachus, before the Children of Me- 
trodorus arrive at full Age, let bus and 
Timocrates take care, that all neceſſaries be de- 
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* Amynomachus and Timoecrates take care of 
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EPICURUS. | —54 i 


pert. lib. 


h Lex. 


Di fn. lib. a. 


AS concerning his laſt Sickneſs and Death, 
A we muſt know that Epicurus was of a Con- 
itution not very ſtrong. This is implied even 
by the Title of the Book written by (a) Me- 
tradarus, Of the Infrmity (or Unhealtbfulneſs) 
It is implied alſo by the envious 
exaggeration of (5) Suidas, that Epicurus could 
not endure to put ou his Cloaths, nor to rife 
out of Bed, nor to look upon the Sun, and the 
Fire, and the like. Theſe may at leaſt per- 
ſuade, that Epicurus was of a Complexion not 
ſtrong, and as in the whole courſe of his Life, 
he had not a conftant health, fo at laſt he died fore this jauiz muſt be taken from the birth of 
of a painful Diſeaſe, the Stone, whereof it is 
probable he had many Fits. (c) Laertius, ns] year of his age. 
of Hermachus, in his Epiſtles, relates that he 
died of the Stone, ſtopping his Urine, having 


of Epicurns. 


4 ** 


CHAP. XI. 


The Manner of bis Death. 


lain fick 14 days, 


It is memorable, that being near death, he 
writ that Epiſtle which Laertius mentions, as 
written to Idomenexs ; (d) Cicero, to Herma- 
chus; perhaps it was ſent to both, becauſe of 
the 73 uuiy: or to Idomeneus , rather than to 
Hermachus, becauſe che Children of Metrodorus 
were ſufficiently recommended to Hermachss, by 
his Will, Moreover, it is not likely that Her 
machus, his next Succeſſor, was abſent at that 
time, eſpecially ſeeing he ſent a relation of Epi. 
curus s death in Letters; not to preſs, that he 
from his Youth was more addicted to Rhetorick 
than Philoſophy , as appeareth from Laertius. 


The Epiſtle is this. 


Leading a moſt happy life, and withal dying, 
©we writ this to you, ſeized by the Stranguary 
and Dyſentery beyond expreflion; hut all theſe 
© were counterpoized by the joy of mind, which 
I conceive in remembring our Diſcourſes and 
© Inventions. But thou, as becomes the good 


t ! 


| Apollodorus's Chronology, Caſaubon rightly reads 


I Un zH x inarois On-, for in 
the ordinary reading ime; being wanting, who | 
could imagine that Epicurus born in the 109th | 
Olynipiad, could die in the 109th. And indeed, 

the 72d year of Epicarm, in which he is ſaid | 
to 55 died, falls upon the 127th Olym- 
piad. 3 
The month and day of the year, in which ,. 1 
Epicurns died, is told by (b) 1 Alexan- (0 drm lib. i. i 
arinus, who ſaith, that Antilochus, from the time 
of Pythagoras to the death of Epicurus, reckoned 
312 years, adding, that the death of Epicarus 
hapned on the 1cth day of the month Game- 
lion. Where obſerve , if the time of Pyrbago- 
ras be reckoned from the 6th Olympiad, in 
which Laertius faith, he flouriſhed ; there will 
be found to be but 270 years from thence to the 
death of —_— and conſequently the account 
of Amilechus will fall ſhore 42 years. Where- 


Pythagoras, who began to flouriſh in the 40th 


Now whereas Apollodorus ſaith, that Epicarus 

lived 72 years, which is confirmed alſo by (c) (H De fate. 
Cicero, ſaying. It always was true, thar Epicurus 

ſhall dye, having lived 72 years ; Pytharatus heing 

Archon, (waence ſome conjecture, Epicurys died 

in his Climacterical year, which is commenſura- 

ted by'g.) the laſt, or 72d year, is not to be 
underſtood as compleat, for Epicurus had but 

newly entred into it, there being but three days 

over and above the 71 years; for he was born 

on the 7th, and dy'd on the ich, of the month 
Gamelion, there being, between the time of his 

Birth, and his Death, 18 complete Olympiads, 

except one year. Wherefore, this is in the fame 
manner, as when (d) Pliny, (e) Lucian, and (4) Lb. 7. cap. 
(J Cenſorinus affirm the Sicilian (or Leontine) 5. nian 
Gorgias did live 108 years, whereas (g) Cicero, (f) De die nat. 
and (b): Valerius Maximus ſay , he compleatcd (4) 1» Car. Ma- 
bur 107. Here is obſervab'e, tha compariſon 27 ., 
which (i) Plutarch makes between Epicurns, and — om" 
Gorgias ; for after he had ſaid that Alexis, the (H De erat. def. 
Comick Poet, (Son of Menander, and Father of 
Stephanus the Comick Poet, as (&) Suidas relates) ( In Lex 


© will which thou haſt had from thy Youth to 
© me, and Philoſophy, take care of the Children 
© of Aetrodorus. HY | 
(e) Laertins adds, (out of Hermippxs ) that 
Epicurus went into a Bath of warm Water, called 
for Wine, drunk it off, and exhorting his Friends 
to be mindful of his Doctrine, whii'ſt he was 
diſcourſing, died. Upon which Laertius hath this 
Epigram : . 


J Ls. cit, 


Parewel, and bear my Doftrine in your minds ; 
Said dying Epicurus to bus Friends: 
Into a warm Bath going, Wine he quaf}, 
And then from Pluto took a colder draught. 


_ 


CHAP. XIIL 
The time of bis Death. 


Pins died in the 2d year of the 127th O- 
lympiad , Py:haratas being drchon. After 


(a) Ub. 10. 


years, Metrodorus living according to (!) Laertius, (0 Lib. 10. 


_ | Suidas afcerwards followed, that Gorgias lived 1. 


lived double the time of Merrodorus, that is 106 


53. he adds, that Gorgias the Sophiſt outlived 
Epicurus , n n 6H7ev, more than one Third x 
for if we take the number 35, it will be the ſame 
which Epicurus lived double, Gorgias treble ; and 
whereas Plutarch ſays more, perhaps he refleted 


upoa the Opinion which (m) Quintilian'and (n) ( Lb, zi cap. 


109 years. he 0 ai 
I fee not, why the (o) Interpreter of Ce- 

mens Alexandrinus ſhould —ͤ 2 Gamelion auen, 

October; for though there be ſome Controverfic 

about the order of the Greek months, yer ſhail 

we not find any but make Gameliun the 6h , 

7th, or 8th, from Hecatombazmm ; which ſeeing it 

cannot begin higher than June, certainly Game 


lion will be far diſtant from October. But ſince 


by many Arguments it is evinced, that Gamelion 
is the 7th from Hecatombeon, it ought rather to 
be reduced to January. Now becauſe the 2d 
year of the 127th Olympiad began in Sum- 
mer, in the 4443d year of the Julian period, 


euren Fr, which (a) Laetins cites out of 


the Gamelion of that year muſt fall upon Jann 
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ary, in the beginning of the 4444th Year of the 
Julian Period. Upon what day of January, the 
1cth of Gamelion might fall, it is not eafie to de- 
termine. But it we may make Gamelion com- 
mence (as is done in the time of the Nativity,) 
from the 14th Moon,or from the 7th Full Moon, 
aftet the Summer Solſtice, foraſmuch as thenew 
Moon hapned upon the zoth of December, and 
conſequently the 14th Moon upon the 12th of 
January; Hereupon if we make that the 1ſt of 
Gamelion, the 1oth will fall upon the 21ſt of Fanu- 
ay, upon which the death of Epicurus might fall. 
Where we muſt further obſerve, That whereas 
Epicurus is {aid to have lived 72 Years, it muſt 
be undertood of the Grecian Years, not ulian, 
for fo it would fall ſhort two Days, it being al- 
ready proved, he was born the 23d of Fanuay. 
Now, to reduce the Death of Epicurus to our 
Account is eaſie: For it we ſubſtract ten Days, 
and for the Cycle of the Sun that Year which is 
20, and, for the Dominical Letter D, accord- 
ing to the Old Style, put G, according to our | 


own, it will appear that Epicurus died the 3 1ſt of | 


January, it being the 4th Day of the Week, or 
Wedneſday, before the computation of Chriſt, 
270 Yeats. 


m—_— 
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C H Af. XIV. 
How dear his Memory was to bis Followers. 


T remains, that we briefly tell how tne Me- 
mory of Epicurus, after his death, was re- 
ſpeed by his Followers. For, to omit, that 
his Country honoured him with brazen Statues, 
as (a) Laertias writes; I obſerve, that the Set- 


) Lib. ro. obſerve, that « 
| days and Ceremonies appointed in his Will were 


(6) Lib. 35. punctually kept by his Followers. (b) Pliny, 
Cap. 2. (writing 350 years after upon this thing) On hi- 
| Birth-day, faith he, the twentieth Moon, they Sacri- 

fice , and keep Featts every Month, which thy call 

| Teades ; whence it may be conceived, that the 

(e) Lib, 9, FEpicureans wete by Greek Writers, as (e) Athe- 
neus, termed ig, from obſerving imdfas 

(4) Rivier. as Rhodiginus allo takes notice. Although (4) 


ſome there are who think, they were called Je. 
diſtæ, from imwy an Image, becauſe there was 
not one of them, but had the Picture of, Epi- 
curus, And of theſe Images, (*) Pliny allo thus; 
They keep (faith he) the Conntenance of Epicurus 
in their Chambers, aud carry it up aud down with 
them ; And (e) Cicero, in the Perſon of Atticus, 
Neither, ſaith he, can we forget Epicurus of 
* any Man; whoſe repreſentation we have not 
* only in Pictures, but in Cups, and Rings alfo. 
(f) There are who add, that“ ſome took great 
care to have Pictures of Epicurus, not only in 
Rings, but in Cups, as conceiving it a fortunate 
* Omen, to the Nation, and their own Name. 
As for the Affection which they bare to him, hear 
Parro, Honour, ſaith. (g) Cicero, Office, Right 
© of Wills, the Authority of Epicurus, the At- 

© teſtation of Phædrus, the Sear, Houſe, Foot- 
*© ſteps of excellent Perſons, he ſaith, that he 

* muſt preſerve ; but eſpecially (%) Torquatus, 
© Owe we not much to him, ſaith be, who, as if 
© he had heard the voice of Nature her ſelf, did 

*© fo firmly and ſoundly comprehend her, as that 
*- he brought all ingenious Perſons into the way 

© of a peaceful, calm, quiet, happy Life? And 
(i) again, Wo, faich he, I think only faw 


(*) Loc. Citat. 


(e) De fin. r. 


Y Alex. ab 
Alex. 2. 19. 


(30 Epiſt. 15 1. 


( De ſin. 1. 


(i) Ibid. 


*.greateſt Errors, and delivered all things apper- 


* taining to well and happy living. 
And becauſe Epicurus dying,adviſed his friends 
to be mindful of his Docttines, () Cicero ſaith, (4) De 
that all of them got by heare his Maxims, and 81 
ſome there were who learned without Book all 
his Doctrines, as particularly Scyro, mentioned in 
his Academicks. But let it ſuffice, to alledge 
ſome few Verſes of (() Lacretius, by which we 60 
may perceive how affectionate they were to the 
Memory and Doctrines of their Maſter. He be- 
gins- his Third Book thus : 
Who firſt from Darkneſs could ſt a Light ſo clear 
- Strike forth, and make Life's Benefits appear, 
Great O:mament of Græcia, I am lead 
By thee, and in thy ſacred Footſteps tread : 
Not to contend, but kindly imitate. 
For how can chatt ring Swallows emulate 
The Swans ? Or tender Kids keep equal pace 
With the ſtout well. breath d Steed's impetuous race? 
Frem thee, O Father, every thing receives 
Izvention, thou giv'#t Precepts, from thy Leaves, 
| As Bees ship up and down and ſwee.ly ſuch © 
In flow ry Groves, we Golden Sayings pluck: 
Golden, deſerving an Eternal Life. 
And again ; 
By theſe a Pleaſure Ireceiv'd from Thee 
Divine ; withal, a Reverence, to ſee 
That Nature every way thou hadſt unvail d. 
And afterwards, 
Great Epicurus died, his Lives race run, 
Wheſe Wit Mankind exceeded, as the Sun 
Eclipſeth by his Riſing all the Stars. 


CHAP. XV. 


With what Conſt ancy and Unanimity, the Succe | 
his School flouriſhed. | 5 1 


I deſerves to be taken notice of, not only that 
the ſucceſſion of his School was conſtant, but 

that his Succeſſors and Followers did always ſo 
agree, as was indeed wonderful. As concern- 
ing the Conſtancy, it is known that the Preſi- 
dents of the Gardens, or Maſters of the School, 
from the death of Epicurus, to the times of Ju. 
lius Ceſar, and Auguſtus, ſucceeding one another 
in a continued Series, were, according to (a) (,)1, z 
Suidas, XIV. and that for 237 Years: In which 
later times, How many Epicureans thete were, 
eminent Perſons, and of great account in the 
State, appears from Cicero. ( b) Lacian alſo (5) In EA 
writes, that in his time there was a ftipend al- 
lowed to the. Epicureans, by the Emprror, no 
leſs than to other Philoſophers ; adding, that 
when any one of them died, he,whom they moſt 
approved of, was ſubſtituted in his room. (c) La- (j Lib 10 
ertius who lived after Lucien, declares, that 
whereas the Succeſſions of the other Philoſo- 
phers did almoſt quite fail; yet the Succeſſion of 
Epicurus did conſtantly perſevere, ſo many ſuc- 
ceeding one another in government of the Di- 
ſciples, as could not be reckoned up. Numenius | 
(cited by (4) Euſebius) adds, that this Succeſſi- (c Prep.Lib 
on laſted till his time, and that ſo perfectly, as '# 
it was likely to endure a great while after. Af _ 
ter theſe (e) LaBantius; The Diſcipline of Epi- () Lib Or 
curus, ſaith he, was much more celebrious, In a!“ 
word, as long as Learning flouriſhed in Greece, 
and Kome was preſerved from the Barbarians, the 
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Tcuth, and freed the Minds of Men from the minent. 
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As for their vnanimity, to omit that of Cice- 
ro, © I will maintain the Epicureans who are ſo ma- 
* ny, ny Friends, Men that are ſo loving to one ano» 
tber, and the like. places; and ſhall rather ob- 
ſerve, that whereas other Sets almoſt at their 
very beginning were diſtracted with inteſtine 
diſſentions; the Epicurean was far from ſuffer- 
ing any ſuch thing. For (g) Themiſtjus writes, 
that the Opinions of Epicurus were kept by all the 
Epicureans, as Laws of Solon or Lycurgus. And, 
as if they had all one Soul amongſt them, ſaith 
þ) Seneca, Whatſoever Hermachus affirm'd, what- 
deer Menodorus, is referr d to one. All things that 
any Man delivers in that Society, go under one Man's 
name ; This will appear more plainly, if we al- 
ledge the words of Numenius, the Fythagorean, 
in 8 Euſebius; who after he hath complain'd, 
that the Succeſſors of Plato did not preſerve that 
Unanimity, for which the Pythagoreant were 
_ eſteemed, adds, After this manner the Epicu- 
* reans being inſtituted (chough unworthy, ſeem- 
ing not in any thing to diſſent from Epicurus, 
* and profeſſing to have the ſame Tenents with 
© their wiſe Maſter, have not unjuſtly attained 
© their ſcope. Hence it hath hapned to the Epi- 
© cureans for a long time, that they never, in any 
thing worth norice,contradicted either one ano- 
ther, or Epicurus, Amongſt them it is an Offence, 
* or rather Impiety, and Sin, to bring in any In- 
* novation ; wherefore none dares attempt it. 
© Hence, by reaſon of their conſtant agreement 
among themſelves, they enjoy their Doctrines 
© peaceably and quietly ; and this Inſtitution of 
© Epicurus reſembles, the true ſtate of a perfect 
* Common-wealth, which being far from Sediti- 
© on, is governed by one JoyntMind andOpinion. 
© For which reaſon, there have not, nor are not, 
< nor, in likelyhood, will be wanting, thoſe, that 
c ſhall willingly follow it, but amongſt the Stoical 
© Faction, Er. One would think there were 
nothing wanting to this Teſtimony, but, to ſay 
of all the Fpicureaus, as (æ) Valerius ( before ci- 
ted) did of two of them, that Such a Socie- 
A ty might be thought to have been begotten, 
© nonriſh'd, and terminated in the boſom of Ce- 
< leſtial Concord. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The Succeſſors and Followers of Epicurus. 


T remains, that we give a Catalegue of thoſe 

who were eminent in that Sect, after the 

death of Epicurus. We have already ſaid, that 
Hermachus ſucceeded Epicurus , and Polyſtratus 
Hermachns. It alſo is manifeſt from Laertius, 

that Dionyſius ſucceeded Polyſtratus; and Baſili- 

des, Dionyſius. But who thoſe ten Succeſſors were 

from Baſilides, to him who goyern'd the School 

in the time of Auguſtus, we cannot eaſily ſay. Per- 

| haps after Baſi lides, ſucceeded Protarchus Bargy- 
() Lib. 14. Jeites, whom (4) Strabo terms an Illuſtrious Per- 
ſon. The ſame Strabo ſaith, That Diſciple to 
Protarchus was Demetrius, ſurnamed Lacon, who 

(0) Lib. 10. is mentioned alſo by b) Laertius, and was, as 
()Adv.Log-2 (c) Sextus Empiricus ſaith, eminent amongſt the 
Followers of Epicurus. Perhaps after him ſuc- 

ceeded Diogenes of Tarſus, Author of the Seiec 

Schools, whereof Laertius mentions XX Books, 
He alſo cites an Epitome of Moral Doctrine, 
written by the ſame Perſon. Laertius menti- 


ib. 10, 


rep. Lib. 


ib.z.Cip 


\ 
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' ture, it is the ſame Zeno of whom (f) Cicero 


——_—_ 
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ons alſo ( but whether they belong to this Se- 
ries of Succeſſors, is uncertain,) 1 wo Ptolomics 
of Alexandria; whether from differences of 
Complexion, or ſome other Reſpect, one Sir- 
named Black, the other White. He mentions 
alſo Orion, and ſeems to mention one Democvi- 
tus, who, in his Timocrates takes notice of Plea» 
fore after Epicurus's. Doctrine. 

There follow Two out of thi? rank, named 

by (4) Atheneus-, The Firſt, Diogenes of Seleu- ; 
cia near Babylon, om be geſcribes to have (40) Peipn. 3+ 
been Eloquent, but of au ilf Life, The other, 
Ly/ias, who, as he ſaith, Governed, at Tarſus ; 
and, being choſen by the Country, Stephanopho- 
rus (Prieſt of Hercules) he enjoy d the Supream 
Government, and wore Regal Ornaments. This 
is he, who diſtributed the Eſtates of the Rich 
amongſt the Poor, and put many of them to 
death for refuſing to part with them. At what 
time he lived, we cannot certainly determine; 
But Diogenes being contemporary with lexan- 
der King of Syria, and Antiocbus his Succeſſor; 
may be referred to the 145th Olympiad. _ 

About the ſame time en to have flou- 
riſhed Eucratidas, to whom belongs this Inſcri- 
ption, recited by Janus Gruterus; At Brundu- 
ſium, before the Gate of Diomedes Athenæus, a 
Phyſician, on the Baſis of; EUCRATI DAS Son 
OF PISIDAMUS, A RHODIAN, AN Epl- 
CUREAN PHILOSOPHER, THIS PLACE 
APPOINTED. FOR BURIAL BY THE. SE- 

NATE OF BRUNDUSI1M. 

Not long after ſeems to have flouriſhed in 

the School that Apollodorus, whom Laecrtius term- 

eth eminent, xnTovgevvoy, for that (as I con- 

ceive) he bore ſuch ſway in the Garden, as De- 

moſthenes is ſaid to done in Courts of judi- 

cature. He wrote about 300 Books, amongſt 

which were ſome concerning the Life of Epicu- 

rus: cited by Laertius. It may be conjectured, 
that he was the ſame, whoſe Chronology. is ci- 
ted by Laertius, and others. 

Auditor of Apollodorus was Zeno the Si donian, 
according to (e) Laertius, who adds, that he (e) Lib. 3. 
wrote much, and that he was famors both for „ 
Philoſophy and Rhetorick ; whence 1 conje- 
de Nat: 
deor. 1. 


ſaith, He ſpoke Diſtinct ly, Gravely, and Neat- 
ly.; and thay he was Chief of the Epicureans ; 
unleſs both He and Apollodorus lived earlier; 
which if it were ſo, this other belongs to the 
Times of the, Emperors, for (g ) Cicero heard 
bim, and writing concerning him to (h) Atti- 


8 Ibid. 
f Epift. 5. 1 i. 
cus ; Zeno, ſaith He, / love as well as thou doſt. * 


* i th. p”" = 
— 


C HAP. XVII. 


Laertius, his Vindication of Epicurus. 

Iotymus the Stoick, much maligning Epicu- 
rus, traduced him exceedingly, produ- 

* cing Fifty Epiſtles, very laſcivious, as written 
2b Epicurus; to which he added, as Epicurus's 
alſo, the ſhort Epiſtles, commonly aſcribed ro 
* Chrpſippus. No leſs diſaffected to him were Po- 
© (idonius the Stoick; and Nicolaus, and Sotion, 
© in the 32th of his Dioclean Confutations, (which 
are in all XXIV,) and Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus. 
© For they ſay,be went from Houſe ro Houſe with 


| 


© his Mother reading expiatory Prayers; and 
A aaa that 


79 


=_ 70 R U 
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that with his Father he taught Children for a 
« ſmall ſtipend ; that one of his Brothers was a 
* Pandor ; that he himſelf uſed the company of 
. © Leontium,a Curtezan ; that he aſcribed to him- 
© ſelf the Books of Demorritus concerning Atoms, 
© and of Ariftippus concerning Pleaſure; that he 
© was not a true Native of the City, as Timo- 
© crates acknoꝶ ledgeth, and Herodotus,in his Book 
© of the Youth of Epicurus; That he baſely flat- 
_ * tered Mithres, Steward of Lyſimachus, calling 
bim in his Epiſtles,” Apdllo aud King ; That 1do- 
© meneus, Herodotus, and Tirncrates, who pub- 
© liſhed ſome obſcure Pieces of his, did commend 


< and flatter him for the ſame: That in his Epi- 
© Mes,” he writes to Leontium, thus; O King 


/ 


© Apollo. my dear little Leontium ;, How were we 
tr rted and =—_ with Joy at the reading 
© of thy Letter! To Themiſta Wife of Leontius, 
thus; If you come not to me, I ſhall roll to you 
© whitherſoever you call me. And to Pithocles, 
© a handſome Vouth; 1 conſume in expectation 


© of your Amiable and Divine company. And 


© again, writing to Themiſta, he thinks to per- 
© {wade her: As Theodor affirms, in his Fourth 
© Book againſt Epicurus. That he wrote to ma- 
© ny other © Curtezans, eſpecially to Leontium, 
with whom Aetrodous allo was in Love. That 
© in his Book concerning the End, he writes thus, 
© Neither know I what is this Good, If we take 
© away the Pleaſures of the Taſte; If we take 
© away thofe of Coition; If we take away thoſe 
© of Hearing; If we take away thoſe of the Sight. 
That in his Epiſtle to Pithocles he writes; Hap- 
© py Youth, fly as faſt as thou canſt from all Bi- 


© {cipline. - Epicurus calls him, Cinedologum, and 


© rails at him exceedingly. Timocrates, Brother 
© of Metrodorus, who was a while a Diſciple of 
* Epicuyus, but at laſt forſook the School, faith ; 
© That he vomited twice a day, upon aver arg 
© ing his Stomach; and that he himſelf had muc 
* ado to get away from their Nocturnal Philoſo- 
phy, and Converſation in ſecret, That Epi- 
© curus, was ignorant of many things belonging 
© to Diſcourſe, but much more of thoſe which 
© belonged to Life. That he was of ſuch a miſe- 
© rable Conſtitution, that he was not able of him- 
© ſelf for many years, to get. out of Bed, or riſe 
© out of the Chair in which he was carried. That 
© he ſpent every day a Mina at his Table, as he 
* himſelf writeth in his Epiſtle to Leontium, and 
in his Epiſtles to the Philoſophers at Mitylene. 
© That he and Metrodorus alſo uſed the company 
of Curtezans; amongſt others, Marmarium, 
© Hedia, Erotium, Nicidium. That in the Thirty 
© Books which he writ concerning Nature, he 
* faith, moſt of the ſame things over and over; 
© and that in them he writes againſt many Per- 
* ſons, and, amongſt the reſt, againſt Nauſepbanes, 
© and that in theſe very words; But this Man, if 
Sever any, bad a way of teeming a Sophiſtick 
© brag, like many other Slaves. And that in his 


* © Epiſtles, he writes thus concerning Nauſiphanes; 
© This fo far tranſported him, that he railed at 


me, and called himſelf my Maſter. Likewiſe, 
that he called himſelf Nauſiphanes, Lungs (as 
ſenſleſs,) and nnlearned, and deceitful, and laſ- 
© civious; The Diſciples of Plato, Diony/3us's Pa- 
raſites; Plato himſelf, Golden; Ariſtotle, a Pro- 


Loras, a Basket - carrier, a j 
* mocritus, and a High-wa Schoolmaſter';” * 


N 


* 1 * en 


* fain to turn Soldier, and A : Preta- 


10 Pe- 


* raclitus, au vn, a canfer of Confuſion; Deme- 
© critus, AnubrgroyPurblind ; Antidorus, EaiviSwper, 


to Ortece ; the DraleQicks, Envious.; 
©Unlearned and Unmanner- d. x 
But theſe Men are mad; for, of the excellent 
Candor of Epicurus towards all Men, there 
many witneſſes; his Country, which hono 
him with, Statues of Braſs, ; bis Friends, whe 
© were ſo many, that whole Cities could not chn- 
© tain them ; his Diſciples, who were alſo taken 
with his-Sirenical Doctrine, except Matrodorus 


* the Stratoniccan, who, perhaps over-burdened 


with his exceſſive Goodneſs, revolted to Car- 
* neades ;, the Succeſſion of his School, which, 
when all the reſt were almoſt quite worn our, 
remained conſtant, and ordained ſo many Ma- 


* ſters one after another, as cannot be numbted; 


* his Piety towards' his Parents, his Kindneſs to- 


© wards his Brethren, his Meekneſs towards his 
* Servants, (as may appear hy his Will, and their 
* ſtudying Philoſophy with him, amongſt whom 
Aus formerly mentioned was moſt eminent ; ) 
* and, in general, His Humanity towards all, His 
© Devotion to the Gods, and Love to his Coun- 
try, was beyond expreſſion. He would not ex- 
* cept of any publiek Office, out of an exceſſive 
* Modeſty; and, in the moſt difficult trouble- 
* ſometimes, continued in Greece, where he lived 
© conſtantly ; except that twice or thrice he made 
© a Journey to his Friends on the borders of Ionia. 
But to him they reſorted from all parts, and 
lived with him ( as Apollodyrys relates) he 
Garden which he purchaſed with 80 Mine. 
© Diocles in his Third Book, De Incurſione, faith, 
© They uſed a moſt, frugal ſpare Dyer, for they 
* were contented with a pint of ſmall Wine, and 
for the moſt part they drunk nothing but Wa- 
ter. And that Epicurus would not have them 
© to put their Eſtates into one common ſtock, as 
6 Pythagoras ordained, ſaying, The Goods of 
© Friends are common; for this argued diſtrhſt, 
© and where there is diſtraſt;there ts no friend- 
© ſhip. As for himſelf, in his Epiſtles, that he 
* was contented with Water only, and courſe 
Bread; And ſend me, faith he, a little 17 07 
© ridian Cheeſe, that I may Feaſt my ſelf when 

have a mind. Such was he, who profeſſed, that 
© Pleaſure is the End, or chief ; for which, 
6 Athenzus in an Epigram, thus commends him: 


Man's moſt unbappy Race for worſt things toi 
For mak (un 22 * 5 
Nature to Wealth a narrow bound aſſign d, 
But vain Opinions ways unbounded find. 
Thus Neoclides 3 whom the Sacred Quire 

F Muſes, or Apollo did inſpire. 


But this we ſhall underſtand better from bis own. 
Do@rine and Words, Hitherto Laertius in vin- 
dication of Epicurus 5 which Subject is more fully 
and Rhetorically handled by the Learned Gaſ- 
ſendus, De Vita & Moribus Epicuri, in the ſix 
laſt Books. * 
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PART XIII. 


EPICURUS. 


Ay. th. 


(e) Laert, 


EPICURUS. 


(4) m. Emp- 


1. 
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Of PHIL OSOPHY in General. 


DJ Hiloſophy (a) (or the love of Wiſdom.) 
is an exerciſing of the Reaſon ;, by 
* which, in Meditating and Diſcourſing, 


© it acquireth happy Life, and enjoyeth it. For 


13) $ext. Emp. * (b) Philoſophy hath this propriety above other 


ady, Math. 


* Arts, that its end is the end alſo of Reaſon 
© which ſo tends to it, that it may reſt in the en- 
© joyment of it. 

No happy Life conſiſting in the tranquillity 
of the Mind, and indolency of the Body, but 
eſpecially in the former, (in regard, the Goods 
of the Mind are better than thoſe of the Body, 
and the Ills thereof worſe ;.) it comes to pals, 
that Philoſophy is chiefly the Medicine of the 
Mind, in regard it both makes and preſeryes it 
ſound, its Soundneſs or Health being nothing 


- elſe but its tranquillity. 


Hence it followeth, (c) That neither ought, a 
young Man to delay Philoſophizing,nor an old 
© Man to be wearied therewith; for, to rectifie 
* and cure his Mind, no Man is too young; and 


- © he who pretends, that the time of Philoſophi- 


ing either is not yet, or is paſt, doth, as he 
who faith, the time to live well and happily 
* either is not yet come, or is = gone. 

Both young and old therefore muſt ,Philoſo- 
* phize; the one, that whilſt he is growing old, 
* he may perſevere to advance himſelf in good 
© things to continue the excellence of his former 
* actions ; the other, that, though aged in years, 
© he may yet be youthful in Mind, remaining 
© ſecure from furure eminent harms. ; 

For it is Philoſophy alone, which breeds in its 
Followers an aſſuredneſs and an immunity from 
all vain fears; whence we ought to devote our- 
ſelves to it, that we may be truly free. 
Happy they, who are of ſuch a diſpoſition of 
Body or Mind, or Born in ſuch a Country, as 
they can either of themſelves, or by the * - 
tions of others, addict themſelves to Philoſo- 
phy, and perſue Truth; by attainment whereof, 
a Man is made truly free or wiſe, and abſolute 
Maſter of himſelf. 
They who apply their Minds hereto, are of 
three ſorts; Some addreſs themſelves to enquire 
after Truth, without the aſſiſtence of any; ſome 
require help, and would not go, if none had 
gone before, but follow well; ſome may be com- 
pelled to the Right, who need not ſo much a 


—_— - —— —U— 


_ 


Leader, as an Aſſiſtent; and, as I may call it, a 
Deer... | 

The Firſt are moſt to be commended ; vet 
the ingenuity of the Second is excellent like- 
wiſe ; and the Third not to be contemned. Of 
the Second was Metrodorus 3 Of the Third Her- 
machus. ASs1 highly praiſe the fortune of the 
former, ſo | no leſs admire and value the later; 
but although both of them arriv'd at the ſame 
end, yet he deſerv*'d the greater praiſe, ho, 
their performances being equal, broke through 
the greater difficulties. | | 

Now whereas to a Philoſopher nothing 
ought to be more valuable than Truth, lec. him 
proceed to it in a direQt way, (4) and neither gi 
feign any thing, nor admit any thing that is 
feign'd. by another, for no kind of Fiction be- 
ſeemeth Profeſſors of Truth. Neither is that 


whereby he extolled to the Skies Protagoras, Hip- to. 
pias, Prodictis, Gorgias, and. the reſt, bur pretend- 
ed himſelf rude and ignorant of all things. 


Erus Armenius: For why (if he had an intent 
to teach us the knowledge of Celeſtial things 
and the diſpoſition of Souls,) did he nor perform 
this by naked plain inſtruction, but rather choſe 
to introduce a Perſon ; by which carriage the 
 newneſs of the Invention, and the formal Scene 
of a Fiction, repreſented on the Stage, contami- 


{nated the very way of ſeeking Truth with a 
Falſhood ?.* 


hearken to the Fables of Poets, nor will himſelf 
labour in compoling fabulous Poems; nay ra- 


ling tricks and ſophiſtications of Orators : 
| And as he exacts no more from Grammar then 
| Congruity, ſo neither will he exact more from 
Rhetorick than Perſpicuity of Speech, but will 
uſe a plain familiar Style; whether he profeſs to 
Teach or Write Books, or explicate to the mul- 
titude any thing already wtitten, he will be wa- 
ry that he do it not Panegerycally and Ryperbo- 
lically. 

But ſeeing that of Philoſophers there are ſome, 
who aſſert nothing of Truth, but doubt of all 


things, others, ho imagine they know all things, 
| Aaaa and 


perpetual Irony of (e) Socrates to be approved, (-)Cic.in Bru- 


(f) How much leſs was it becoming a (g) Phi- (f)Macro. viu” 
loſopher to have feign'd that Fable concerning Sumn. lib. 1. 


(4) Viz, Plats 
2 in Rep. Sib. 10. 


For this reaſon (bh) a Wiſe Man will neither (b) Tacis, 


ther, (i) he will have an averſion from the jug- (i) Leert, 


E PTC URU 


PART 


— 


and aſſert without any diſtinction: A wiſe Man 
ought not to behave himſelf ſo, as that he aſ- 
ſert not all, but () only maintain ſome poſitive 
Maxims which are indiſputable. 
For when there are divers ways whereby ſome 
things may be performed, as the Eclipſes of the 
Stars, their Riſing, Setting, and other Superior 
things, ſo to approve one way as to diſapprove 
the reſt, is certainly ridiculous. But when we 
ſpeak of things that cannot be any way but one, 
( ſuch as are theſe Maxims ) Of nothing is made 
nothing; the Univerſe conſiſts of Body and Vacuum; 
The Principles of things are indiviſible, and the like ; 
then it is very abfard not to adhere firmly to 
them. 
Hence, it is proper for a Wiſe Man to main- 


(kb) I aert, 


tain both the manifold ways in thoſe, and the 


one ſingle way in theſe, and not to ſtagger nor 
recede from Science once obtained 3 not like 
thoſe, who, as if preſcribed by a Law, Philoſo- 
phize concerning Nature, not in ſuch manner as 
the things themſelves require; but go out of the 
right way and run into Fables; never conſide- 
ring that to vent, or vainly boaſt our own Opi- 
nions, conduceth nothing to happy Life, but di- 
ſturbeth the Mind. 2 EEE 
(1) Fgenec. Epiſt, Now whereas, (I) the principal parts of Phi- 
loſophy are held to be Two; One Phyſick, conſi- 
ſting in contemplation of Nature ; the other 
Ethick, which treats of directing of Manners 
in order to Happy Life, it is manifeſt, either 
that Fthick comprehends all Philoſophy, or that 
Phyſick comes to be a part therefore, only inaſ- 
much as it conduceth to Happy Life. . 
For (in) if thoſe things which we ſuſpect 
* and dread from the Superior Bodies, and even 
from death it ſelf, breed no diſturbance in us, 
* as things unconcerning our condition; if alſo 
* we could ſufficiently comprehend what are the 


em) 7 aert. 


* juſt bounds of our Deſires, and to what degree 
© the Grief which fpings from them is to be aſ- 
* ſwaged, there were no need of Phyſiology, or 
* the explication of Nature, 
But becauſe (n) it is not poſſible we ſhould 
arrive at ſo great a Good, without having firſt 
ſurveyed the nature of thi 
Children in the dark tremble, 
every aß ſo we miſerably groping in the 
darkneſs of Ignorance, fear things that are fabu- 
lous, and no more to be dreaded than thoſe which 
Children fear in the dark, and fancy ta them - 
ſelves will happen. Ir is therefore neceſſqy, 
that this terror and darkneſs of the Mind be f iſ- 
pelled, not by the beams of the Sun, ber by N. 
 preſſions from Nature and Reaſon, that is by 
Phyfiology. Whence all Phyſick is to be e- 
ſteemed a part of Philoſophy. | 
. DialeGick, which ſome add as a third Part, 
is to be rejected, bcauſe as ordinarily taught it 
doth nothing but beget thorny Queſtions, being 
an empty bubbling and Forge of Cavils. Mote- 
over, becauſe it is ſuperfluous to that end which 
they propoſe, that is, to the Perception and 


there needs no more thereto, than, like the na- 
tural , Philoſophers themſelves, to uſe terms or- 
dinary and perſpicuous. 45 | 

If, beſides this, there may ſeem any thing of 
uſe, it can be nothing but a collection of 
ſome few Canons or Rules both concerning terms, 
and the Criteries whereby we uſe to dijudi- 
cate. wh 25 

Thus may this ſhort Canonick, or Treatiſe 
of Rules, ſerve inſtead of a laborious and pro- 
lix DialeQick, and be repnted either a diſtin& 
part of Philoſophy 9 55 leaſt conſiderable,) 


Or, (p) an addition to P 
dude. a 


Dijudication of the Reaſons of Naturaliſts : For 


k, by way of Intro- * denet. k 


% © 
4 * Dy. 
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(n) Laer. 


ugs; but, (o) as (o) Laen L 
ee afralld of +. v. 45, 
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(0) lun 
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The Firſt part 
PHiLOSOPHY 


CANONICK of the CRITERIES. 


(4) lun. F"Oraſmuch as (a) every queſtion in Philoſo- 


phy is either of the Thing or of the word, 
to Solution whereof many Canons may be given; 


hence the Firſt patt of Philoſophy which com- 
priſeth them, may be termed Canonick, 
But becauſe, of the Word, nothing more is 


- ſought then the Uſe ot Sipnification ; but ct che 


this reaſon have a Criterie, or inſtrument of 
Jodging, whereby i may be examined, jadged, 
od di ar in order to hoth theſe. 

But foraſmuch as «tural things affect the 
Senſe or IntelleF, and morai things the Appe- | 
tite or Will, For this reaſon, Criteries are to 
be taken from both rheſe, 

From the Senſe, nothing can be taken more 
then its Function, Senſation, which likewiſe is 


Thing, the Truth,which is of an abſtruſe Nature; called Senſe. 


therefore we will, in the Second place, compre- 
hend in a few Canons all that belongs to the uſe 
of the Words : But in the firſt place lay down 
thoſe of Truth, and its Criteries( which in num- 


ber exceed the other, )premiſing ſome few Notes 


concerning them. 


— —_— 


CHAP. .. 
Of Truth and its Criteries. 


Irſt then” Truth is Twofeld, one of Exiſt- 
ence, the other of Enunciation or Judgment. 
- Truth of F viſtence is that, whereby every 
thing which c:iſts in the nature of things, is that 
very thing which it is, and no other. Whence 
it comes to pai, chat there is no Falſity oppo- 
ſite to this Truth (for Orichalcum, for exam- 
ple, is not falſe Gold, but true Orichalcum, ) and 
therefore it is all one, whether we ſay a thing is 
Fxiſtent, or True. . 
Truth of Enuntiation,or Judgment, is nothing 


elſe but a er of an Enunciation pro- 
, or a Judgment made in 


nounced by the Mout 
the Mind, with the thing Enunciated or Judg- 


ed. Ca 

This is that Truth to which Falſhood is op- 
poſite; for as (b) it is true that the thing is ſo 
as it is ſaid tobe, ſo is it falſe that it is not ſo as it 


(b) Emp, loc, 
* 
is ſaid to be. 


As for that which they call a future Contin- 


H cia de ſuo. gent, (c) thoſe Disjunctiont which are made of Con- 
traries (or rather thoſe Complexioas which are 
made by disjunctive Particles.) are true; as if we 

O ci. Acad. 4. ſhould ſay, (d) Either Hermachus will live to 

hci ae faro, Morrow, or will not live ; but (e) neither of the 

2 parts in this disjundtive Propoſition, taken ſingly, is 
true: for neither is there any neceſlity in Nature, 
that Her macbus ſhall live to Morrow; nor, on 
the contrary, that he ſhall not live. | 
Moreover, becauſe as the thing, whoſe Trut 


to Action. 


— 


the firſt of which appertains to 


Pbyſick , the later to Ethick ; ) we muſt nd & Thought. The Intelle& indeed can do 1 


is ſought, belongs either to Speculation ouly, or | © enunciating. or concludingi, ſo as thereby it 


From the Intelact, foraſmuch as beſides the 
Function which it hath, whiPſt like the Senſe ir 
contemplateth the thing, as if it were preſent 
and apparent, (whence the perception of a 
things appearing,which appeareth to be as well to 
the Intellect, as to the Senſe, is called a Phantaſie. 
or Appearance ;.) foraſmuch, 1 ſay, as belides 
this Function, it is proper to the Intelle& to ra- 
tiocinate or diſcourſe ; there is therefore requi- 
red a Prænotion or Anticipation, by looking 
upon which, ſomthing may be inferred, 

: Laſtly, From the Will or Appetite, whoſe Pro- 
perty it 1s to perſue or ſhun ſomthing, nothing 
elſe can be taken, but the Affection or Paſſion 
itſelf; and that either Alle@ive, as Pleaſure; 
or Averſive, as Pain or Grief. 6 


8 


ries; Senſe, or Senſation; Prænotion, or An- Acad. 4. 
ticipationz and Affection, or Paſſion, Con- 


cerning each of theſe, ſome Canons are to be 
preſcribed. 


— — 


CHAP. u. 


| (a) Canons of Senſe, the Firſt Critery. | (4) Quales 
| | . |. Epicurusvide- 
* begin with the Canons which concern miſe inſti- 


Senſe ; of theſe there may be laid down f= col. 


ſendus, ne Ca- 
monica cenſea- 


Four. a 
CANON 1. | 
_ baud jure 


(6b) Senſe is never deceived; and therefore every (% fr — 7 

| Senſation, and every Perception, of an Appearance errius and Plu- 
is true. 1 5 GM "26S +", tarch adv. Col. 

This is proved, Firſt, becauſe (c) All Senſe (e) Laert. 

© is void of Ratiocination, and wholly incapable 

© of Reminiſcence, ,. For neither being moved by 

© isſelf, nor by any other, is it able to add or 

© detract any thing; or to joyn or diſsjoyn by 


might think any thing, and be miſtaken in that 


(J) There are therefore in all three Crite- (f) Laert. Cie 


by Gaſe 


tur id nomen 
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EPICURUS. 


—— 


(4, Sext, Emp. 


Y Lazrt, 


(f) Taert. 


680 Laert. 


but. the Senſe cannot, (d) whoſe property it is 
only, to apprebend that which is preſent, and mo- 
deth it; as the ſight, colour preſented to it : but 
not to diſcern, that what is here preſented is one 
thing; what there, another, Now where there 
is a bare apprehenſion, not pronouncing any 
thing, there is no error or falſhood. 

Next, becauſe (e) © there is nothing that can 
© refel or convince the Senſes of Falſhood, ( for 
© neither can Senſe of a like kind refel Senſe of 
© x like kind; as, the ſight of the Right Eye 
©the ſight of the Left, or the ſight of Plato the 


© ſight of Socrates 3 and this, by reaſon of the 
© cqualiiy of their credits) or that there is 
© the ſame reaſon for both. For a pur- blind 
Man doth not leſs ſee that which he ſees, than 
Lynceus ſeeth that which he ſeeth, * Neither 
can that which is of an unlike kind refel that 
© which is of an unlike kind, as the Sight the 
Hearing; aid the Taſte the Smelling 3 “de- 
© canſe they have different objects, and ſerve 
© not to give judgment of the ſame things. Nei- 
© ther can one ſenſation of the ſame Senſe refel 
© another, becauſe there is not any ſenſation 
© wherewith we are not affected; and to which, 
© whil'ſt we are affected with it, we do not ad- 
© here, and aſſent: as whiPſt we ſee a Staff one 
while ſtrait, out of the Water another time, 
part under Water, crooked, for we cannot by 
any means ſee it crooked in the former condi- 
tion, or ſtrait in the later. Laſtly, * neither 
© can Reaſon or Ratiocination refel the Senſes ; 
© becauſe all Ratiocination depends upon pre- 
© vious Senſes, and it is neceſſary the Senſes firſt 
© be true, before the reaſon which is founded on 
© them can be true. | Tt 
This is confirmed; foraſmuch as Senſe is th 

firſt of the Criteries, to which we may appeal 
from the reſt, but itſelf is ſelf-evident, and of 
manifeſt truth. For (F) if we ſay every Senſe 
is deceived, you will want a Criterie to deter- 
mine and make good even that very ſaying upon 
any particular Senſe; or, (2) if ſome one on- 
ly, you will entangle yourſelf in an intricate 
Diſpute, when you ſhall be demanded, Which 
Senſe, how, and when it is deceived, or not de- 
ceived ? So as the Controverſie not being deter- 


minable, yon muſt neceſſarily be deprived of all | 


Criterie. Whence may be inferred, that, if 
any appearance td Senſe be falſe, nothing can be 
perceived, or, (to expreſs it in other terms) 
unleſs all appearances and bare preceptions of a 
thing, be true, there were no credit, conſtancy, 
and judgment of truth. For, (b) they who 
© alledge the contradiftion of appearances one 
© with another, can never prove even this con- 
© tradiftion of them, or, that ſome are true, 
© others falſe; they cannot proye it by any 
© thing that is apparent, for the Queſtion is of 
© things apparent; nor by any thing unapparent, 


© for that which is unapparent is to be demon- 


if that which is to be eſteemed, as it were, the 
firſt Rule, Square, and Plummet, for the diſ- 
cerning things good and bad, done or not to be 
done, be unſincere or preverſe, that is, if it 
want the certainty which is, as it were, its re- 
ctitude, Whence it cometh to paſs, that though 
Reaſon ( for example, ) cannot explain the 
cauſe why things near at hand are ſquare, but 
ſeem round afar off; yet is it better to heſitate 
and alledge ſome wrong cauſe, rather than to 
overthrow the firſt faith and foundations where- 
on the conſtancy and ſecurity of life is ſo ground - 
ed, that- unleſs you dare credit Senſe, you will 


not have any way to ſhun precipitation and de- 
ſtruction. 


* ſes is manifeſt even from this, in that their 
functions exiſt in nature, or really and truly 
* are, For that we ſee and hear, is as truly ſome- 
* thing indeed exiſting, as our very feeling pain ; 
* and there is no difference (as even now we 
: _ ) between ſaying, a thing is exiſtent, and 
true. 


Cauſes which produte them, and are by rea- 
© ſon of thoſe Cauſes exiſtent in Nature, ( that 
* is, Pleaſure depends on pleaſant things, Pain on 
© painful, and it neither cometh to paſs, that, 
© what produceth Pleaſure is not pleaſant, nor 
that what cauſeth Pain is not painful, but that 
* which produceth Pleaſure, muſt neceſſarily be 
* pleaſant ; that which Pain, painful and offen- 
© ſive to Nature,) in like manner, as to the af- 
* fections of the appearances produced in dis, 
* whatſoever is the' efficient Cauſe of them, is 
© undoubtedly ſuch as makes this appearance; 
and being ſuch, it cannot come to paſs, that 
© it can be any other than ſuch as that is con- 
* ceived to be, which makes this appearance: 
© The ſame is to be conceived of all the reſt in 
* particular, for that which is viſible not only 


* which is audible, not only ſeems audible, but 
© is indeed ſuch, and ſo of the reſt : Wherefore 
© all appearances are true, and conformable to 
© Reaſon, | * | | 
(m) © Hence it is manifeſt, that the Phan- 
* taſies even of thoſe who doat and dream, are, 


for this Reaſon, conceived to be true, for that 


© they truly and really exiſt, ſeeing that they 
move the Faculty, whereas, that which is not 
cannot move any thing, So that there is a ne- 
ceſſity in Nature, that the ſpecies of things which 
are received in the Intellect, or Imagination, be- 
ing in this manner moved, mingled, and di- 
ſturbed, that ſuch Phantaſies cannot but be, hat- 
ſoever Opinion follews them, whereby things 
are Judged to be ſuch in themſelves, of which 


Thirdly, (&) © Becauſe the truth of the Sen- (i) lun. 


To ſpeak more fully, () As the firſt Af. () . tn, 
* feftions, Pleaſure and Pain, depend upon ſome Adv, by 


© ſeems viſible, but is ſach as it ſeems; and that 


PART Xp 


prepoſterous, and full of trouble and confuſion, | 


ext. ] 
Vo Log. 


we are to ſpeak net. 


CANON 2. 3 
(#) Opinion follow upon Senſe, and is ſaper- () fra l. 
added to Senſation, and capable of Truth or ertius. 


© ſtrated by ſomething elſe that is apparent. 
Again, this is confirmed; becauſe, taking a- 
way the certainty of the Senſes, and by that 
means the genuine knowledge of things, we take 
(i) Lucret, lib. AWay all rule of Life and Adion. (i) For as Falſhood. wo 
4 in a Building, if the firſt Rule be amiſs, the 1 r 1 
Square untrue, the Plummet faulty, all things] This is proved, becauſe when a Tower (for 
molt neceſſarily be defective, and awry, and | example) appeareth round to the Eye, the Senſe 
diſproportioned; ſo muſt all things in life be | indeed is true, for that it is really affected 1 
2 a | - . the 
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the Petel 6f rovadarh which ger, tfoly, 


ſach, ahgd bath a neceſſary cauſe for which, it is. 
ſuch, at ſuch a diſtance; and withal It is rot de- 
ceived, for it does not affirm that the Tower is 
ſkch, vt only behaves itſelf paſſively, receiving 
the, ſhecres, and barely reporting that Which ap- 
peareth ti it. But Opinion, or the Mind, whoſe 
Office it is to conceive or jadge, inaſmuch as it 
adds, as it were from itſelf, that What appea- 
reth to, the Senſe is a Tower, ot that the Tow 


er really and in itſelf, is round; Opinion, 1 


ſay is that which. may be true or falſe. ;, .., 
Whence may be inferred, that (o) all Phar- 
©taies, (or Senſations, ) whereby Phenomena's. 
* ( things apparent, ) are perceived, are true, 
put Opinions admit a difference; for ſame are 
* true, others falſe, inaſmuch as they are ' our 
* own, Judgements ſuperadded to the Appear- 
© ances; and we We things aright, others 
* amiſs, by reaſon that ſomthing is added, and 
* imputed to the Appeatances, or ſomthing de- 
* trated from them: And generlly Senſe which 
is Kane of Ratiocination charged with 
a * bout 4 34 
© But ſome are deceived by the diverſity of 
© thoſe Apearances , which are derived from 
the ſame ſenſible Object, as in a thing viſible, 
(for example) according as the Object ſeem- 
* eth to be either of another Colour, or of ano- 


4 


<ſaine.in both places; for here the extremities 
* of the Images ate more entire, nnd come into 
the Eye in a greater Angle: but it is a great 
* miſtake to think, that it is the ſame thing which 


and afar off, * 
(? ) Neither can we ſay, that the Sight is de- 
ceived, when we ſee a Shadow in the Süfſhine 
to move, to ſollow our Footſteps, and imitate 
our Geſtures. For Shadoy being but Air depri- 
ved. of Light, and the Earth, as we go, bein 
now here, now there, ſucceſſively deprived of 
the Sun's Light, and ſucceſſiv iy recovering that 
whereof it. was deprived, it comes to paſs that 
the Shadow ſeems to change place, and to fol- 
low us; but the Eyes are not therefore deceived, 
it being only their office to ſee the Light, and to 
ſee the Shadow in what ſover place it is. But 
to affirm, that the very Light or Shadow which 
is here, is the ſame, or diſtinct from that which 
even now was there, this belongs not to them, 
but to the Mind, whoſe office it is to determine 
and judge. . So that whatſoever of falſity hap- 
peas to be here, it is to be attributed to Opi- 
nion, not to Senſe. | kN nb 
(:94 The ſame 


ſeems to ſtand all, and the Land to move ; of 
the Stars, which ſeem to reſt ; of Mountains far 


© ther Figure, or {ome other way changed; for | aſunder, which yet ſeem to be nigh; of Boys, 


they conceive, that of contrary Appearances , . 


which is oppoſite thereto falſe. Which cer- 
* tainly is very fooliſh, and proper to ſuch men 
© as conſider not the nature of things, For (to 
* continue our inſtance of things viſible ) it is 
* not the whole Solid, or the whole Solidity of 
© the Body which we ſee, but the colour of the 
* foild Body. Now of the colour, that which is 
in a ſoild Body, and appeareth in thoſe things 
* which are ſeen nigh' at hand, is one; t 

© which is without the ſolid Body, as a Species 

© or. Image flowing from it, and is receiv 


who, having made themſelves giddy by 1 
ing, thigk the Roof itſelf runs round; of the 
Sun appearing to be near the Mountains, when as 
ſo great ſpaces divide them; of the appearance 
of a Space under Water, as large, as from above 
it to the Sky ; of a River, which to thoſe who 
paſs over it, fremerh, to flow back towards the 
Spring; of a Gallery, which ſeems narrow at 
the further end; of the Sun, who ſeems. to riſe 
out of the Water, and to go down into the Wa- 
ter ; of Oars, which. ſega crooked or broken > 
of Stars in the Night, 'which ſeem to glide over 
the Clouds“; of Things, which, by drawing we 


© into places ſcituate one beyond another, ſuch 


. © as appeareth in thoſe things which are beheld 


* ata great diſtance, is another. This later 
= changed in the aig 1 * 
uming a peculiar Eigure, exhibits ſuch an 
"a + as itſelf indeed is. : 
Wbence, neither the Sound which is in the 
© Braſs that is ſtruck, nor the Voice which is in 
© the Mouth of him who cryeth aloud, is heard, 
but that ſound of Voice which lights upon our 
* Senſe ; for the ſame thing cannot be in two 
© diſtant. Subjects. And as no Man faith, that 
© he heats falſly, who perceiveth the ſound to be 
© but ſmall at diſtance, becauſe coming nigher, 
© he pexceiveth it as if it were greater, ſo nei- 
©ther .can we ſay, that the Sight is deceived, 
© for that afar off it ſeeth a Tower, little and 
© round; near, great and ſquare ;, but rather that 
“it is true. For when the ſenſible Object ap- 
peareth to it little, and of ſuch. a Figure, it is 
in that place little indeed, and of ſuch a Fi- 
gure, the extremities of thoſe Images being 
* broke off, whilſt they are conveighed through 


© the, Air. and thereupon coming into the Eye 


in a leſſer Angle. And again, when it appear- 


eth great and of another Figure, there it is 


* great and of another Figure, it not being the 


Eye on one ſide, double. 


* appeafeth to Sight, and affecteth the Eye near 


(p) Lucret. 


Anſwer may be given to a ( Lurret. loc. 
thouland other Objections, as of a Ship which ©*- 


; 
(r) All Opinion atteſled, or not contradicted ay From Sext- 


the evidence of Senſe, is True. 


Evidence of Senſe, I here call that kind of 
Senſation. or Appearance, which, all things ob- 
ſtructive to judgment being removed, as di- 
ſtance, motion, indiſpoſition of the Medium, 
and the like, cannot be contradicted. Whence 
to the, Queſtion, Whether a thing be inch as ir 
appears? We gyght not to give a ſudden An- 
ſwer, but to — (s) that which I call ægοα- 
tevoever expect able; in regard that we. mult ſtay, 


until the thing be fully examained and ſifted 


out, according to all the ways that it can poſ- 
ſibly happen. = 


Emp. 


(s) Leer. 


*(t) Atteſtation I call Comprehenſion, made (#) Sext. Ep. 


by Evidence; that the thing conceivable is ſuch 
* as we before conceived it; as Plato coming to- 
* wards me, from afar off ; I conjecture. and 
think, as far as I can gueſs at ſuch a diſtance, 
« that it is Plato; but hen he draws nigher; and 
the diſtance is taken away, by the evidence of 
« the thing; then, is there made an Atteſtation 
« that it i$*?1.4t5, Not- 
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to by ſomthing manifeſt, that is, by Motion, 
* for if there were no Vacuum, there would be 
no Motion, ſeeing the Body that ſnould be mo- 
ved, would not have any place to go into, all 
things being full, and cloſe packd together. 
* Whence that which is apparent or manifeſt 
« doth not contradict that which is nnmaniteſt, 
« ſince indeed ther&g$. Motion. ng 
The Atreſtation and Not · contradiction is 
the Criteries, whereby a thing is proved to be 


t vir) 
CANON. vio 
Out of (a) An Opinion, contradifed or not atteſted by 
Fext. Empir, evidence of Senſe, is falſe. | : | 


00% ext. Ibid. In which words, (b) Contradiction is ſom- 


* thing oppoſite to Not- atteſtation, it being the 
joint deſtruction of a manifeſt thing together 
« with another ſuppoſed unmanifeſt ; as for in- 
_ © ſtance, Some affirm, there is not Vacuum; but 
together with this ſuppoſition muſt be ſubver- 
ted a thing manifeſt, viz. Motion. For if there 
be no Vacuum, Motion likewiſe cannot be, as 
we have already ſhewed. | 
In like manner» Conttadiction is oppoſed to 
Atteſtation; for it is a ſubverſion, whereby ir 
. appeareth that the thing conceivable is not ſuch 
as it was conceived in the opinion; as a Man 
coming towards us from afar. off, we at that 
* diſtance guefs he is Plato, but the diſtance being 
* taken away, it appeareth tous by evidence that 
he as not Plato. 


Opinion. Thus an Atteſtation and Not- con- 
tradiction is the Critery, by which a thing is 
proved to be true; ſo Contradiction and 
atteſtation is the Critery by which a thing is 


Truth and Falſe is grounded. 

To omit, that Evidence is ſomtimes had by 
one Senſe, and about ſome proper Senſible ; ſom- 
times by many, as when the Senſible is common, 
as Magnitude and Figure, Diſtance and Poſiti- 
on, Reft and Motion, and ſuch like, which may 
be perceived both by the Sight and Touch, and 
become manifeſt, if not to one Senſe, at leaſt to 
the other. Whereupon it ſomtimes happens, 

that by-reaſon of ſeveral Qualities, ſeveral Sen- 


cannot be got by one, may be obtained by the 
other; as when we cannot diſcern by Sight, whe- 
ther the Bread that is offer'd us be true or coun- 


will evidently appear, which of the two it is 
But this 1 adviſe, that, after we have exactly 
conſidered all, we adhere to thoſe things which 
are obvious to us; uſing our Senſes, either the 
common about common Senſibles, or the proper 
| abour the proper, Since we muſt hold general- 
| iy to all Evidence which is freely preſented to us 
by every Critery, but eſpecially by this: and 


4 


ple, leſt either the Criterjes which are eſta- 
© bliſhed' by Evidence be oytrthrown b 

© being, eſtabliſned as ſtrong as Truth, turn all 
© things upſide down... © | 


what is to be done abodt the Inſtance alledg 
of a Tower 
nearer, Sq | 
manifeſt, that before we aſſert any ching, we muſt 
expett or pauſe, and approach neither, and ex- 
amine and learn, whether the Tower be ſuch 
when we come at it, as it Tü far off. 
a 


leſs (the truth of the Senſes being preſerved 
after the manner aforeſaid 
which is opinable or conceivable into that which 
is expect ibſe or requiteth time, before it be 
aſſerted what it is, as being not yet duely per- 
ceived, and into that which is preſent and pro- 


 quiete4 with deceitful or vain Opinions. But 


lightly by it, as if that which is falſe, not ha- 


This is contradiction, for the 
« thing manifeſt contradicts the preconceived 


ot- | 


« evinced to be falſe ; Evidence being the Baſis |. 
and Foundation upon which all right Opinion of 


ces may be ſummoned, that the Evidence which 


terfeit, we may ſummon our Taſte, whereby it 


ſition, when we put as it were into one the di- 


7 


rror; 


+ 


| need not repeat, or give particular Advice, 


which at diſtance icems Round, but 
e: for, from what is deduced it is 


- 


I ſhall only give this general Rule, That un- 


) you diſtinguiſh that 


poſed ro us, and throvghly examined, it will 
come to paſs, that you will perpetually be diſ- 


if, when the things opinable are agitated in 
your Mind, you firmly eſteem all that is here 
called expectable as ſvch indeed, and paſs not 


ving the Atteſtation of any Evidence, were firm 
and allowable ; in this Caſe you will behave 
your ſelf as one that is cautious of all Ambigu- 
ity, and ſolicitouſly takes heed to every. Judg- 
ment, which is rightly or falſly paſſed of an 
opinable thing, | | 


_ 
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Canons bf Prenotion or Anticipation ; the, Second 
D 


ven Four Canons; 


to CANON LI 
(a) Al Anticipation or Pranotion, which is in (a) Out d 

the Mind, depends on the Senſes , either by Laen. 

Incurſion, or Proportion, or Similitude, or 
Compoſition, 4 


JE Prznotion or Anticipation may be gi- 


I mean, that the Notion (or Idea, and Form 
as it were, which being anticipated is called 
Prænotion) is begotten in the Mind by Incurſion 
(or Incidence, ) when the thing incurreth into 
the Senſe directly and by itſelf, as a man juſt 
before our eyes. By Proportion, when the Præ- 
notion is 4mplified or extenuated, but the Num- 
ber, Scituation and Figure of the Parts, with a 
convenient bigneſs of each, is retain'd; as when 
having ſeen a Man of due magnitude, we from 
thence form in our mind the Speices of a Giant, 
by Amplification; or of a Pigmy, by Extenua- 
tion. By Similitude, when according to a thing 
firſt perceived by the Senſe, we fancy another 
like it; as when we imagine a City unſeen, like 
to ſome that we have ſeen, Laſtly, by Compo- 


ſtinct Notions which we have of two or more 
things; as when we ſo unite the Notions of a 
Horſe and a Man, as that the Notion of a Cen- 

taure ariſeth out them, but (b) not without ( Ian. 


tenaciouſſy ſtick to it, as to an infallible Princi- 


ſome aſſiſtencr of Ratiocination, | 
CANON 


— 


U 


— 
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N 


0 Len. 


tion of that which is common to them a 


I ſee, is animate and endu 


W CANON © pp 
Ant icipation is the very Notion, and ( as it were) 
ition of the Thing; without which , we 
connot Enquire, Doubt , „ nor ſo much 


as Name any Thing. 


the word rue pation or Prænotion, 
underſtand a Compre 20 the Mind, + 7 
14 Opinion or Wee fixed in the Mint: 
and, as it were, a certain Memory or Monument of 
that Thing which hath often appeared from without, 
which the Mind hath repreſented in itſelf after 
ome one of the forementioned manners : ) Such 
for example is the Idea, or Form and Spices, re- 


1 


fecting upon which, we 2 to our ſelves that Thing naturally inferred, 


OY 


| therefore this that 1 5 is Man; Or, it is not 


animate, nor endued with ſuch a Form therefore 
it is not Man. 

But it is not neceſſary to confirm all things 
with exquiſite Reaſons or Arguments, and ſcru- 
prey forms of Reaſoning, which are cried vp 

the Dialecticks; For there is this difference 

betwixt an Argument and the Concluſion of the 
Reaſon, and between a flender Animadverſion 
and an Admonition ; that. in one, ſame” occult 
and ( as it were, ) involved things are unfolde: 
and opened; in the other, things ready , and 
open are jndged. But where there are ſuch An- 
ticipations as ought to be,then what will follow 
or not. follow from them, or what, agrees or diſ- 


agrees with them, is perſp eM diſcer ned, and 
without any Artih ce, or Dia- 


4 Man. For a0 DL as ever we bear this word lectick Conſtruction; wherefore we noed only 
N immediatiy the Image of a Man take care, that the Anticipation which we have at 


00d, according to the Anticipation. formed 
15 the fond by the fore going Senſations. * 


* Wherefore that Thing which is primarily 


© and chiefly meant by and coucht under every 


© word, and ſo apprehended by the Mind, is ſom- | 


. thing perſpicuous and manifeſt :. For when we 
* enquire after any thing, or doubt of i it, or think 
* ſomthing ; we ſhould not do it, unleſs. we al. 
6 * ready had a Prænotion of that thing; as when 
* weenquire, whether that which appeareth afar |. 
© off, be an Horſe or an Oxe, it is requiſite that 


© we would firſt have ſeen and known b 2 tici- 
« pen the Figure. of an Horſe and In- 

ed we could not ſo much as name Me thing, 
© unleis we firſt had ſome image theteo: 2 


* by Anticipation. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that, if it be deimang- 
ed what any thing is, we define or deſcribe ir 1 
ſuch manner as it is, according to the. Ag 
tion thereof which we have.in our Min 15 
ther do we thus only, being demanded what 1000 
fingular thing is, as what Plato is, but alſo what 
an Univerſal is, as Man, not this or that, but 
conſidered in general; this is brought | to paſs ac- 
eording as the Mind, having ſeen Singu- 


formeth and imprinteth in herſelf the 1 2 50 
as an 

Wr Notion reflecting upon mig we fy, 

Man (for example 9) is een, ani 7 and 


endved with ſuch 4 Ferm. 8 ras on 
—_ . g FX .c 4 N © N | * * 4 5 ; 
t is the Print Me in all Pie 4; 75 
ng that to 1 we have regard, when 7 
5 E that one is the 10 Ay Ys Tonjojned | m 
th or disjoined Woof gn 630 
1 . (A0 whiff} wt conceive any WW" ber 


y Enuciation or Rarkoalhation it e 1 
2 firft evident, unto which thing we h Mine 
regard, and referring our thoupbt infer Thet thing of 
which the Queſtion is, to be ſuch, or not to be ſich, 
thar is, the ſame, or another ; coherent, or not 
coherent with it. Thus, if we are to prove that 
which we behold is a Man, we fo look 


back uich 


the Præ notion which we have of Man, 


as that without any ſtop we ſay, Man is ſomthing 


animate and endued with ſuch a Form; this that 
ed with ſuch a Form, 


© 


| 


| 


many 1 alſo F acuum, 
lars, and ſet apart their ſeveral Di erences, is 


—— 


ID be clear and ditkine. 

| = , bet * Ir * 

| C A N 0 N 4. 
9 . 
bt to be Kenonird. 


That which is Until tn 
of a/Thing Mani- 


ted out of the Ee 
je. 


This is tlie * we aide even now, That he A 
ticipations of Things from which we ger Som- 
thing, and thinking upon which we make Sumpti- 


ons or Propoſitionsgyhich are Maxims or Princi- 
ples, by which that which is infer] or concluded 
is conceived 0 be. gpirared » be perſpicuous 


d manifeſt, 8 875 
bich collect ing · y granted ings. god ( or Propo- 
n ) brings to li ops 4 1 ifeſt before. 
hus, to beit That th Ei rel, 
is no ifeſt, ſuppoſing the A tion o 
1 0, wag the Aa ing of'a Kg thing | 
( Motion , ) theſe $ Sdinptious are ed, If 


there i 1s Motion, there is Yatu ere is 
Motion, and then is, laferred, — there is 


In this place, Motion is taken for the b Were 
ment, A'&d;um, or ign, en wa ght 
to be "a ſenfible-t thing : For tie Je enſe , AC- 
cording © ro which it is necaſſary to mike à con- 


ject Forep 1 ion ol imatel to tha vom 
is Tall ſt, altho EL 
'hath got, Mt 


2 bo 2 * a 
- | which is fate, 5 der is: c 6 | grin: 
8585 dr proba othe 
N Rh 1 1555 afe 5 e Cs 
chiefly in ſuperior thigs 
225 ot dee 94 ; hot 909 hy ofly 8455 
ws nag 7 35 bi mie 
wh | 1 0 lfo may be( 7 Wn l Fade of) Clederid 
N deer 42 c ny lence, by 5 1. 
fett at 0 "contra 
other al a - 44" 


When! is ec if 


the multitudes of Mortals be ſo great, that of 
Immortals is no leſs; and if thoſe things which 
deſtroy be innamerable, thoſe which preſerve 
ought alſo to be innumerable. 

Againſt thoſe who deny there is any Demog- 


Either you, underſtand what Demonſtraion is 
or you. underſtand in not: if you underſtand and 
have the Notion thereof, then there is Demon- 


' Bb BY ſrarion 


emopſix ation in & Speech, (e) Sext. Emp. 


fra on, may be brought this Argument: (g )(@) Sext, Emp. 


— — 2 — 
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— 
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tration; but if you underſtand it not, Why do to the ke Pleaſure, ora leſſer Paln en be taken 


you talk of that, whereof you have not any 
knowledg ? 

(b) They who take away the Credit of the 

Senſes, and profeſs that nothing can be known 
being in thi fine Ranks, do they not, xhen they 
cont that they know nothing, imply they 
know not this very thing, Whether any thing 
can be known? We ſhould not therefore con- 
tend againſt them, that they walk backwards 
upnn their Head: vet if they affirm they do, 
and I thereupon grant, that this is known by 
them, I have a fair occaſion'to ask them, how, 
ſince before they ſaw nothing true in the "things 
themſelves, they came to underſtand what it was 
to know, and what to be ignorant ? 


* A tits... BU con.” th. a * ht 


G) Lucret, lib. 


— 
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Canons of Midiun or Paſſion , the Third criterie 


Aſtly , concerning Affection (or Paſſion, ) 
which i is, as 1 ſaid, Pleaſure and Pain, there 
(4) Out ofla may be Four (a) Canons. Wy 


ertim. NN 


CANON t. 


which bath no Pan joined with ity, 
be envbraced. Et 


CANON, 


4 


All Pain, which bath a Pain pid wth, . * or doubt; 


3 DEN \ I 
"CANON 3. <1 Gan 


re \ which either — 
HO * Fam, is to 


CANO _ da: 


1 Pa, which either putteth away 4 greater 
4 * by, procureth a greater e, is to 
embr aced. ” TO * . 


af we ſhall f ah largdy 925 
ages, 19 8 1 5 

n emenc nn ea Veg 
55 1 ec Kerbe ge it elf, becauſe it is Plea- 
ſure ; Grie or Pain is alwayes abhorred and 
ay ;. becauſe it is Pain; whence 1 con 
ceive,, a Ste Man wil hays an Eye to this ex- 


81 5 


reater Þ1 ure. 


change © or recom) 4 un Pleaſur. 
I ig procure a Pain'gri Oh ec; "at wp” 
„Tun, 1 


inſtead of a greater. 


TE K 7 — ” 9 


| 0 1 AH 


. 
Canons concerning the uſe of Words, 


Shall add ſomthing concerning the uſe of 
Words, (which 1 deſign'd to ſpeak of laſt) _ 
and eſpecially that which concerns Diſcourſe ; 
for which, two Canons may ſeem ſufficient, one 
for the Speaker, the other for rhe Hearer ; They | 
are theſe 3 


CANON i, 


& When thou ſpeakeſt, make uſe of Words Common 
and Pet Picudtts , leſt either thy Meaning be 
not known, orithou "A waſte the time 
in Explication. | 


CANO 1 
N ben thou heareſt, en, to comprehend the 
Power and Meaning of the Words, leſt either 


their Obſcurity keep thee in Ignordnce, or their 
Ambiguity lead thee into Errour, 


'4 
* 


Above all, (a) © we. muſt know what Things (4) Len. 


P |: on Words ſignifie; that we. may have ſom- 
WY | thing, refleting upon. which, we my 1 7 


'wharſoevet we either conceive Ach 
otherwiſe, if all things Rieu 

© cape us und ndetermined , they who would de. 
7 95 any thin to us, will proceed to in- 
* finite, and 5 out ſelyes gain nothing by bur 
© Diſcagrſe, but Words and empty Sounds. For 

it Is , we have regard to the Notion 

and primary Signification of every Word, and 

that we need not any Demonſtration to under. 
* ſtand that ching, in caſe we can pitch upon 
1 any thing, to which we may refer that point, 
about which our Enquiry, Doubt, or Opinion 
are buſied. 2 

Hence it is, that the'Method of enquiring af. 
ter Truth, which is performed by a certain or 
derly | Procedure, ovght firlt to preſcribe cer. 
rain Rules, by which that Affair may be per. 
formed, that ſo the Diſcourſers may agree, what 
it is concerning which =. diſcourſe. So that 
if any Man ſhall not agree to this, but 
hath a mind rather to cavil and trifle i in wor- 
diſh K d he is not to be N 1 
with, or ſtill to Wet to e himſelf, 
e at; y thi 


\ pare. I ſhpuld forſake Pleafure, 
in, eitheß, it Remorſe were annexed 
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what tis he would for is means 
his Juggling will be diſcovered, and his Cavils 
will 1 themſelves: . Nor, will he be * to 
integele s bis Adverſary, but 1 gew 
ſelf a fie you? 5 Fo een 
nn we | ; : 
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the things which thisContemplation fathoms be- 


bo progreſs in the ſpeculation of all things 
of P 


on, we are able to underſtand of a ſyddain 


— — 


E now come to Phyſick: Which laſoal- 

ly term Phyſiology, for that it is a Diſ- 

courſe and Ratiocination about the nature of 

things, in the contemplation whereof ir is whol- 
ly employ'd. = 

We have already ſaid our ſcope to be, that, 

through perſpection of the nature of things, no- 

thing of diſturbance, either from Meteors, or 

from Death, or from the unknown ends of De- 

ſires, or any other way, may ariſe unto us. Now 


ing ſo many, and ſo various, it ſeems very pro- 
fitable, that ( ſome being engag'd in the more 
ofound Study of the liberal Diſciplines, or, 
Pr | Ser 
through ſome other buſineſs, not having leiſure 
to know every thing particularly and exaQly, ) 
we have ready at leaſt (a) © ſome proper com- 
© pendium of the whole Science of Nature, that 
© whenſoever they will apply their Minds to the 
£ chiefarguments of things, they may be aſſiſtent 
© to themſelves, according to the meaſure of their 
© Knowledg, in contemplation of Nature. 
6 Beſides, to thoſe who have made a renter 
where- 
yſiology treateth,it is very uſeful, by ſome 
* compendious Idea, to preſerve the memory 
© of the things themſelves digeſted under heads: 
* For it often happens, that we need a general 
c inſpection of things but not a particular diſ- 
© quiſition. This way therefore is to be opſer- 
© ved, and this kind of ſtudy continually uſed in 
© exerciſing the Memory, that our attention to 
things may be conſtant and ready, and in the 
* forms of things or not ions, generally compre- 
© hendedand imprinted in the Mind, and elſe- 
© where throughly examined, according to the 
* firſt Principles, and the terms whereby they 
© are explained; if any thing be particularly in- 
* quired, in may be found, for where ſuch a con- 
5 — and readineſs is gotten, and the Mind is 
© endu'd with a general and exquiſite Informati- 


© whatſoever we pleaſe. 1 add, according to the 
© words ; Foraſmuch as it not poſlible, that a co- 
© herent ſum of general «heads can be frequently 
© repeated by Heart, unleſs it ſo contain ey 
thing, as that it may be explicated in few 
© words, even if any thing come to be examined, 
F particularly. nr | NON Nin 


© Hence it is this courſe being moſt profitable W 


© to thoſe;who are indlined and addicted to Phy- 


PHYSICK;,or of, NATURE. | 


* 
* _— a 


© cially if 

frame to themſelves ſome ſuch Epitome, and 
Information by general heads. But if they are 
not able of themſelves, that they get ont᷑ (Al 
where, of which kind we have freely compoſed 
for the benefit of the ſtudious ; hoping, that if 
what we have laid down be exactly remembred, 
as much as poſſible, although a Man runs not out 
into all particular Arguments that may be diſ- 
cuſled, yet ſhall he obtain a copious knowledge 
of Phyſiology, incomparably beyond other Men 
for he will of himſelf underſtand many things 
in the more general work, and, committing 


nually profit. e 
For theſe are of ſuch à kind, that ſuch as have 
made no little diſcpſſion © of particulars, and ad- 
dicted themſelve@perfealy to theſe contempla- 
tions, may thereby be enabled to taĩſe aud com- 
pleat more diſſertations of all Nature; and who- 
ſoever of them are throughly vers'd in theſe, 
revolving them taictly within themſelves, may 
be able in a moment, and quietly, to over-run 
whatſdever is moſt conſiderable in Phyſiology. 
But not to ſtay longer in the entry, there be- 
ing ſo many (as I ſay, Fand various things con- 
tained in Phyſiology, it will be convenient ro 
divide them into ſome principal Sections, which 
may afterwards be perſued particularly; and 


of them, may be referred to it. 

"Theſe Sections may by four. The firſt,of the 
Univerſe, or the nature of things which compri- 
feth this World, and all other things that are be- 
yond it. The Second, of the Iorl4d, this where- 
in we are, and by Which we may conjecture of 
the innumerable others. The Third, of 14ferior 
things, the Earth, to which we adhere, and of 
the things in it. The Fourth, of Sublime things, 
which are jeen and produced above the Earth, 


4 : . . 


and upwards from it. 


Ab. = em 
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Of, the Univerſe,or, the Nature of things. 


bas ot! ft >: * Liss . 1 2 2 2 
| begin then with'the Yniver/e,it is mani- 
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{6 named, foxaſmuch as it 


Fer &as 


* 


and, dhe A; And Wwe uſually call it, the Sum of 


* Holoſsy:that 1 would adviſe them therein,(eſpe- 
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they enjoy a happy Life,) that they 3 


thoſe to Memory, will help himſelf, and conti- 


every thing which eſpecially belongs to any one 


1 | | 
Is 'alfo termed, the Whole 
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PART V 
| 1 XII 


. 


Ca) Laert. 
(65) Laert. 


(e) Sext. Emp. 


a fad 


8 


We muſt firſt ſpeak generally of the things 
where the Univerſe con iſts; Next, of what the 
ſo many things in the Uni ſe are made; Thirdly, 
By what they ave made ;#qurthly, What kd they 


are of, vben made; Fifthly, How they are made 3 


Laſtly, How they periſh, 


„ HA tb 


Place. 


That the Univerſe con/iſs e Body, and Vacuum 


Body and Vacuum (b); neither can there 

be conceived any third Natnre beſides theſe. 
Now, (c) Fody is is undeſtopd by conceitinꝑ a cer- 
tain vaſt beap ( as it wer e )of Magnitude ( or Big- 
ngfs, ) likewiſe of Figure, Reſsſtence, (that is 
Solidiry,and {mpenetrability Jand gravity ; with- 
all, to be ſuch, as ir, only can touchand be 


touched. 


(4) Laert. 


to Body, and only or propet 


4) Emptineſt, or Uatuum; which is oppoſed 

ly, and in it ſelf, is 
incorporeal, is underſtood by Negation of theſe, 
and cheifly from being of an intactile Nature, 


and void of all Solidity, and can ſuffer nor act 


(e )Plut. Plac, 
1.20. 


F) Laert, 


22 I ucret, lib, 
i. 


any thing, but only afford a moſt free motion to Bo- 
dies paſſing thongh it,” | 1 

For this is (e) that Nature which being deſti- 
tute of Body, is called Vacuum; taken up by a Body, 
Place; paſſed though by a Body, Region, conſi- 
dered as diffuſed, Interval pac, 3 

(H That there are Bodies in che Univerſe, Senſe 
atteſts ; whence it is neceſſary to deduce Conjecłure 
from other Principles, to that which is unmanifeſt, 
as 1 formerly touched, Certainly, all theſe things 
which we behold, which we touch, which we 
turn up and down, whch we ourſelves are, are 
nothing but Bodies. v 

But that there is Vacuum alſo, is bence manifeſt 
that if it were not in Nature, Bodies would neith, 
have where to be, nor any way to perform their Mo- 
tions; whereas that they are moved, is evident. 

(g) Doubtleſs if all were full, and the matter 
of things crouded, as it were, together, it could 
not be, but that all things muſt be immoveable; 
for neither would any thing be moved, but it 
muſt thurſt forward all things; nor would there 
be place left, whereinto any things might be 
thruſt, For whereas ſome anſwer, that Fiſhes 
therefo-e can move, becauſe they leave a place be- 
hind them, into which the Water, being thruſt 
forward, and giving place, are received; they ob- 
ſerve not, that the firſt impulſion forward could 
never begin becauſe there is not yet any place, 


neither behind, nor beſide, whereinto the Wa- | 
ter may by received. So as it is neceſſary, there | 


ſhould-be-little empty intervals of ſpace within 
things, eſpecially the fluid, into which the little 
Particles being driven may be ſo received, that, 
by the compreſſion, place may. be made,towards 


which, the impelling Body may be moved for- 


ch. 


ward, and, in the interim, leave place behind. 
into which, the compreſſed fluid may dilate it 
ſelf, and, as it were, flow back. 9 


D. loc, (N by by other Arguments, as, That Thun- 


der or. Ang were tit, able to paſs chror 
Walls, nor Fire to peoehy te i 

the xeſt of Metals; un +; ig theſe there were 
ſole vacuous little Spaces intermingled. Befid&, 


nto Iron, Gold, 


or 
* * ; | » Ain part. 
F. therefore, (4) The Univerſe conſ3ſts of 


thing appertaining to one of theſe. 


foraſmuch as Gravity is proper to Bodies, the 


weight of things could not be made greater or 
leſſer, if ꝑ were not acch1Ting to their having 
more or els 2 infermixed.” 

Now Facuum, being incorpaereal, is ſo . 
trated by Bodies, Te eriſting in * 
gliding by it, that it remains unchang'd, , and 
preſet des the ſame Dimenſions to which it is 
adequate. W hence a ſtreight Line, taken in Va- 
cuum, is indeed ſtreight, but not ſo, that it be- 
comes crooked with the Body which fills it, de 
cauſe Vacuum is neither moveable in whole gor 


* 
* 


* 


Whence it comes, that wheras the Notion 
of place is, to receive the things placed to be 


. | coextended with it 3 not to be moved with it, 


nor to forſake it; leſt either the Body be mo- 
ved, yet not change place; or change place, 
yet lot be moved: It therefore is only compe- 
tible to Vacuum, to have the nature of place, 
foraſmuch as it only, both by its corporeal Di- 


menſious, length, breadth, and depth, is coex- 


tended with the thing placed in length, breadth, 
and depth, and exactly adjuſted to it. Beſides 
it is ſo immoveable, that whether the Body come 
to it, or go from it, or ſtay in it, it continu- 
eth the ſame and unvariable. 


That I faid, (i) No third Nature beſide can (i) 1, 


be conceived, it is for this reaſon, that whether 
we take to be conceived compreben/ively, (in 
which manner the things, which, by themſelves 
and direQly fall into our knowledg are per- 
ceived, ) or comparatively to thoſe things which are 
conceved, ( after which manner theſe things are 
underſtood, which are kaown only by proporti- 
on, as was {aid about Anticipation, ) whatſoe- 
ver it be that is conceived, either it hath ſome 
Bulk and Solidity, and ſo is a Body; or it is void 
of all Bulk and Solidity, and ſo it is Vacuum; 
which is to be under ſtood, in caſe you conceive it 


4 certain by it-ſelf exiſtent, ſubſiſtent, coberen Na- 


ture; and not as ſome adjunit or accident thorcof. 


it belongs, without deſtruction of the thing; 
as Tactility from Body, Intactility from Vacu- 
um; and in a more familiar Example, as weight 
from a Stone, heat from Fire, moiſture from 
Water But an Accident is that, whoſe preſence 
or abſence violates not the integrity of the Na- 
ture, ae Liberty and Servitude, Poverty and 
Riches, War and Peace, &c. Therefore they 
conſtitute not ſome third Nature, diſtin from 
corporeal and incorporeal, but only are as ſom- 


_— 


CHAP. II. 


and Body, is {Infinite ; for that which is 
mite bath a Bound, that which hath a Bound, i: 


N*: (a) the Univerſe. conſiſting of V actuon, 0% Leit. 


out of an interval beyond, or without it. ; But 
theUniverſe as not ſcen out of any other things beyond 
I 


ſeen from ſome other thinp 7 may be ſeen from 


and | 5 $a hr is no inter Valter Spage, which, it 
containeth not within it ei, otherwiſe it could 


not be an Univerſe, if it did not contain all 
2 Space; 


For ſince (k) and Adjunct is a property, (L i 
which cannot be taken from the thing to Which! 4% 


That the Univerſe is Infinite, Immoveable,and Im- 


(b) Luc 


(c) Le 


(d) Lat 


e) La 


E 
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DART XI.  EZPICURUS. : 
Space; therefore neither hath it Extremity. 
Now, that which bath no Extremity bath no End, 
and that which bath no End doubtleſs is not Finite, 
but Infintie, 

(b) Lucre#. 1. This is confirmed; (b) for if you imagine an 
Extremlty, and fuppoſe ſome Man placed in it, 
who with great force, throwes a Dagt towards 


- 
_ Mm - 


_ 


| creaſe, and is void of Generation and Corrupti- 
on, and therefore is eternal, not having begin- 
ning, nor end of Duration. * 
And indeed, many things in it are moved and 
changed, but whatſoever Motions and Meta- 
tions you conceive, they bear no proportion, 
if compared with the immenſity of the Univerſe 


(e) Liert. 968 0 


(4) Laevt. 


it's utmoſt Surface, the Dart will either go for- 
ward, or not, but be forced to ſtay. If it go 
forward, there is place beyond, wherefore the 
Extremity was not there, where we deſin'd it - 
If not, therefore there is ſomthing beyond, which 
hinders the Motion, aud ſo again, the Extre- 
mity was not in the fore-deſigned place. 
Moreover, (c)this infinity belonging to the Uni- 
verſe is ſuch bath in the multitude of Bodies, and 
the magnitude of Vacuum; nay, in Infinites thru - 


ſting themſelves forward murually, alternately, | 


or in order. For if Vacuum were Infinite, 


and Bodies Finite, then Bodies, which are in 


© perpetual Motion, (as we ſhall anon declare, 
© would reſt no where, but be difherfedly carried 
through the infinite FacuunPpiat having no- 
© thing to ſtop them, and reſtrain them, by va- 
* rious Repercuſſions. 
© Finite, the Bodies Infinite, then there would 
© not be place large enough for the Infinite Bo- 
dies to exiſt in. 

* Hence (d) we ought not ſo to attibnte to 


© the Univerſe, or Infinite Space, the being above 


© or below, as if there were any thing in the 


* Univerſe {bigheſt, or any thing loweſt; the 


© former, by conceiving the ſpace over our Head, 


not to be extended to Infinite; the later, by 


e) Laert. 


imagining that which is under our Feet not to 
© be of Infinite extent, as if both that which is 
© above and that which is below, were termi- 
© nated with ſome one and the ſame point, as 
it happens with us,or the middle of this World, 
one of its extream parts being imagin'd high- 
eſt, the other loweſt; for in Infinite, which 
hath neither extreams nor middle, this cannot 
be imagin'd. 122 

W Wherefore it is beter to aſſume ſome one 
© Motion, which may be underſtood to proceed 
© vpwards into Infinite, and in like manner ano- 
© ther which downwards; although that movea- 
© ble, which from us is carried up towards the 
© places over our Heads, meet a thouſand times 
© the Feer of thoſe who are above, and ( con- 


© ceiting other worlds, ) think it comes from below; 


© or which from us is carried towards that quar- 


© ter, which is under our Feet, to the Heads of 


© thoſe who are below us, and who are thence apt 
© to imagin, that it comes from above: Notwith- 
© ſtanding which Imaglnation of theirs, either 
© of theſe oppoſite - Motions, taken intirely, is 
© rightly conceived to be of infinite extent. 
©To theſe is conſentaneous, *rhat(eJthe Uni- 
© verſe was ever ſuch as it now is, and ſuch as 
© it now is ſhall ever be, for there is nothing 


into which, long the Nature of the Univerſe, 


© it may be changed; and beſides che Uaiverſe, 
© which containeth all things, there is nothing, 
© which by aſſaulting it, can cauſe an alceration 
p in it. j E114 LEE 


But if the Vacuum were 


it ſelf. Nor is therefore the whole Univerſe 
either moved into any other place, or changed 
into any other thing; does it therefore not 
perſevere to be ever the fame, which it ever 
was ? For the Motions and Mutations in it were 
always alike, io as in may by ſaid, that (g) there 
is nothing new done in the Univerſe, more than 
what was already done in the infinity of time. 


— 
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"CHAP. I. 
Of the Divine Nature in the Uni verſe. 


BY before we ſpeak of things in the Uni- 
verſe, which are generated and corrupted, 
and of the Principles whereof they are made, 
it is fit to premiſe, and put, as a By-diſcourſe, 
a Treatiſe concerning Divine Nature; as well 
for the Excellency of that Nature, as for that, 
although it be of the ſame with corporeal Na- 


ture, yet is it not fo much a Body, as a certain 


thing like a Body, as having nothing common to 
it with other Bodies, that is, with tranſitory, 
or generated, and periſhable things. Now it 
firſt being uſually queſtion'd concerning the Di- 
vine Nature, whether there be any in the Uni- 
verſe, yet the thing ſeems as if it ought not at 
all to be called in queſtion, foraſmuch as Nature 
herſelf hath imprinted a Notion of the Gods 
in our Minds: For what Nation is there, or 
what kind of Men, which without Learning have 
not ſome Prænotion of the Gods? ä 
Wherefore, ſeeing it is an Opinion not ta- 
ken up by any Inſtitution, Cuſtom, or Law, but 
the firm conſent of all Men, none excepted, 
we muſt neceſſarily underſtand, that there are 
Gods ; becauſe we have the knowledg of them 
ingrafted, or rather innate in us. But that, con- 
cerning which the Nature of all men agreeth, 


acknowledged, that thereare Gods. 

(a) Indeed men may ſeem, when they beheld 
the courſe of the Heavens, and the various Sea- 
ſons of the year, to wheel about, aad return 
in certain order, and were not able to know by 
what Cauſes it were performed, to have recurr'd 
to this Refuge, to attribute all things to the 
Gods, and make them obey their Beck, placing 
chem withall in Heaven, for that they beheld 
in kleaven the Revolution of Sun, Moon, and 
Stars; but how could they attribute theſe to 


the Gods, unleſs they had firſt. known, that there 
7 Fees E „ 

Did they not rather derive 2 knowledg 
©of the Gods from the Apparitions of Dreams ? 
certainly, they might by ſome great Images 
incurring to them under human Forms, by 
Preams, conceive, that there are indeed ſome 


—_— 
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(eg) Euſeb. 


Pap. 


muſt neceſſarily be true; therefore it is to be 


(4) Lucret. 


(b) Fext. Emp; 
adv. Math. 


Rightly therefore is the Univerſe eſteemed Gods endued with ſuch a human From; they 
as (F) immoveable, there being no place beyond it, might, 1 ſay, not fq much in Sleep, as when 
into which it may be moved : S0 alſo Immutable, Awake they called to mind, that thoſe excel- 
fpraſmuch as it admits neither Decreaſe nor In- Images had appeared to them in Sleep, ſo 


— 
>; 
1 
* 


(f) Euſeb, 


»Y 


* 
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E 


Majeſtick of ſo {yble acompaſure; and ſo well 


repugnance, nay, that there was a neceſlicy, that 


ſomwhere there ſhould be things of like nature 


(e) Lucret. 


with theſe, capable alſo of denſe or Uuderſtand- 


ing, (e) becauſe they fangied them moving their 


Limbs, and ſpeaking - And thoſealſo immortal, 


_ becauſe their ſhape, was always preſent to their 


-apprehenſions becauſe 


eir Form remain'd {till 

the ſame, and Was of ſuch grapdeur, that they 
ſeem'd not eaſy convincible, but there were 
ſuch; moreover, Bleſſed, foraſmuch as they nei- 
ther fear death, nor take any pains in effecting 
their Works. 


(4) cic. de nat. (d) They might alſo by diſcourſe uſe that 


decor. 1. 


(e) Cic. de nat. 
deor. 1. 


i jEj,ö or quivalence, by which when we treat- 
ed of the Criteries, we affirmed it was conclu- 
ded, that if the multitude of Mortals were ſo great, 
that of Immortals was not leſs, and if thoſe things 
which deſtroy be innumerable, thoſe which preſerve 
ought alſo to be innumerable. 

(e) Which way. ſoever it came, we have on 
certainly by Prenotion, That we'think the gods 
are bleſſed and immortal: For the ſame Nature 
which gave us information of the gods them- 
©felves imprinted alſo in our, Minds, that we 


© "eſteem them Bleſſed and Eternal; Which if it 


(FD Leert. 


A cor. 1. 


* 
4 


14A „ <rainly, E is. 


be ſo, our Opinion is truly laid down, (F) 
What is Eternal and Bleſſed, neither is trou- 
© bled with any buſineſs it ſelf, nor troubles any 
© other ; therefore not polleſſed with Favour or 
Anger; for all ſuch are weak. | | 
And if we ſought no further than toWorſhip 
the gods piouſly, and to be free from Superſtiti- 
on, what we haye ſaid were ſufficient , for the 
excellent Nature of the gods is worſhipped by 
the Piety of Men, as being Eternal, and moſt 
'Bleſſed. For to whatever is excellent, Venera: 
tion is due; and all Fear, proceeding, from the 
Power and Anger of the gods, would be expel- 
led; for it is underſtood, that Anger and Fayour 
are far ſeparate from a Bleſſed immortal Na- 
ture; which being removed, no fears hang over 
us as to the gods. But for confirmation of this 
Opinion, the Soul enquires after the Form and 
150 ** and the action of Mind, and agitation 

n GOd. | | 


N 5 ow „ 
ei Cicde nas (*) 35 to the Form, Nature partly inſtructs 


* us, partly Reaſon; for by Nature, all of us, of 


_ © all Nations, haye no other Form, but Human, 


of the gods, For what other Forms ever occur 
to any Man, waking or ſleeping? But not to 
© reduce. all things to their firſt Notions, Resſon 
* it ſelf declares the ſame. For ſeeing it is pro- 
© per to che moſt excellent Nature, either; be- 
©that it be. moſt beautiful, What compoſition 
ot Limbs, What conformity of Lineaments, 
© Wha Figure, What Form can be more beau» 
f 


* cauſe it is Bleſſed,or Scans it is dempiternal, 


2 Jure, 
©rifvl, than the Human 2 ality bag 217 
**© Now 145 Figure of Viel excetleth the Form 
or all thing: Animate, ang God is Animate, cer. 


e , And foralinuch a tis mani 


©teſt, that the gods are muſt Bleſſed, and none 


«(car be bal 4 without Virtu 
"fit wit 1 1 ooh Re n conſiſt in any 
f are, "but. that of ; we mult acknow- 
*Jedpe, that 1 gods are of Human Form. 
Bat when T fay;that the gods are of the Form | 


that Figure which is themplt-| 


for attribut ſunh a Body to them, as ordinarily 
Men and aniniate Beings have? By no means; For 
God is not a thing, as Plato ſays, meerly In- 
. 1 4 * 
1 carporeal : becauſe hat kind of thing that is, 
Annot be underſtood, for then he muſt neceſ- 
| farily want Senſe, he muſt want Prudence, he 
.- muſt Want Pleaſure; all which we comprehend 
together with the Notion'of the gods. But nei- 
ther is he therefore a groſs Body, no not the moſt 
ſubtle that can be coagmentated of Atoms; but 
he is altogether a Body of his own kind, which 
indeed is not ſeen by Senſe, but by the Mind; 
nor is he of a certain Solidity, nor compoſed df 
Number, but conſiſts of Images, perceived by 


Compariſon ; and which, compared with thoſe | 


that ordinarily occur, and are called Bodies, may 
be {aid : to be (not Body, but) as before I ſaid, 
reſemblance of Body, and (for example) not 
to have Blobd, but a certain reſembance of 
4 ook Ar, Ur ' TP ; 

n the nMaiqime, l muſt intimnte by the wa! 
that (g) he got fi 4 
agmentated of Atoms, for then he could not be 
Sempiter nal, and upon his Generation would fol- 
low Corruption: upon his Concretion, Diſſipa- 
tion, and ſo he could not be Sempiternal. Thus, 
there are four things to be eſteemed Eternal and 
Incorruptible; the Univerſe,” which hath no place 
into which it can fall; Vacuum, which cannot 
be touch d, nor receive any blow; the Matter of 
things, which unleſs it did ſubſiſt unchanged, 
thoſe things which are diſſolved would go away 
into nothing; and the Divine Nature, which is 
Inconcrete, and, by reaſon of its Tenuity, can- 
not be touched nor ſtruck; + + - - N 
i, Hence one of the Natural Philoſophers was in 
A great error, when he faid,- That the Nature 
of the gods is ſuch, as to diffuſe, and ſend forth 
Images qut of it ſelf ; for in this manner, ſom- 
what might be ſo taken out of it, as that it might 


mitting many Worlds, and ſaying, that there 
are Intermundia, that is Intervals between the 
Worlds, they affirm we place the gods in the In- 
termundia, leſt they ſnhould receive any injury by 
the Worlds ruine. 
the nature of che gods more ſubtle, then to fear 
any harm from Bodies; which if it did fear, in 
no place were it more to be feared than in the 
Intermundia, when the World ſhould come to 
be diflolved. - : be | 
Neither can we: deſign in what places the 
ods live, ſeeing that this our World is not a 
at worthy af them; but we can only ſay in ge- 
neral, ſuch. as the Poets deicribe Olympus, ſuch 
are, whereſoever they be, the bleſſed and quiet 
Seats of the gods. A | 


, 
: 
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428 FLOG cl Vs 3143 454 my 
(bers Showers not fall, nor Winds unruly blow, (K) Les 


——_ 


Rifle the place 3 but Heaven is ever bright,” 


| Spreading bis Glorious Smiles with chearful Light. 


©, what Rind of Life that of the gods is, and what 
* ſtate of age they enjoy, it may be anſwered, 
© That certainly, chan which nothing can be more 


Happy, nothing more abundant in all Goody 
: 7 cin 


fa a Man, and of an animate Being, Do I there 
proportion d in hape, conceive; that there is no 


uch a kind of Body as is co- (g) Later, 


beadmitted diſſolxable. But (h) ſome have miſ- (6) Seneca & 
interpreted our meaning, when, upon our ad- benef. 4. 15: 


For as (i) Yactum, ſo is (i) Tucrei. 5. 


6, nor Vin en. (1) Hereupon it being further demanded, () cialis. ei 
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4) aLaerh. 


(b) Leert. 


, pics a bleſſed Life in ſecurity of Mind, and in 
..o 


„ firſt demanded,wh 


© eat be imagined. . For God doth nothing, he is | 
got intangled in any Employments, he under- 
takes no Works, bur joyeth in his own Wiſdom 
and Vittüe. He knows for certain that he ſhall 
© ever be in Pleaſures, both Greateſt and Eternal. 
© This God we juſtly ſtyle Bleſſed, who ourſelves 


ſengagement from all Buſineſs ; but not, ſuch 
as others do deſcribe him, Laborious, invol- 
ved in great and troubleſome Employments, 


8 — * * 8 "2 4 


CH AP. IV. 


Of Firſt Matter, or, of the Principles of Compound 
things in the Univerſe. god 


Ow to reſume and perſue our Diſcourſe, 
foraſmuch as in the firſt place tis mani- 

teſt by ' Senſe, that in Nature many things are 
generated, and many corrupted ; therefore we 
mult conclude, that hereto is required Matter, of 
which things may be generated, and into which 
they may be reſolved ; For (a) of nothing, nothing 
is madę; and into nothing, nothing goes away, For 
if ſomthing were made of nothing, every thi might 
be producemg from any thing, as not required Seeds 
and if that which periffeth did go into nothing, all 
1 5 would periſh abſolutely, there wot remaining 


thoſe things into which they were diſſolved. 
ſides, foraſmuch as we affect to know the 
nature of any, ing, | * or made, it is 
ether it be ſome thing one and 
fimple, or . Fern of Tome things which 
themſelves are ſimple and precedent. It is ma- 
nifeſt,that nothing generated or made can be 
one and ſimple, ſeeing that it hath parts of 
which it was made up, and into which again it 
may be diſſolved, which therefore are preceJent 
and more ſimple; ang if they ſtill be com ound- 
ed, they may be conceived to conſiſt of thoſe, 
which at length are the firſt and moſt ſimple. 
Thus again it appear, that (b) of Bodies, ſome 
are Concretiens,or(if you like it better, concrete 
or compounded Bodies; others, of which Concre- 
tions, or compounded Bodies, are made . Theſe, 
if firſt and ſimple, are the firſt matter of things, 
and are termed Principles, and, by the later 

Authors, Elements alſo. . | 

Theſe Principles, or firſt things of all, muſt be 
ſimple uncompouuded Bodies, (or rather Atoms) 
and indiviſible, or not reſolvable by any force, 
and conſequently immutable, or in themſelves 
void of all mutation. I mean, if it ſhall fo come to 
paſs, as that in the diſſolution of Compounds, af 
things go not into nothing, but that there cynſiſt and 
1 a certain Nature, full, or vord of vacuity, 
and therefore ſolid; which a cannot 
in any part, or by any means, admit 4 diverſion, 
and ſo be diſſokved. M e 
Wherefore it is meeſſary, that thoſe which are cal- 
led the Principles of compoun ded' Bodies, be, as 
of a Nature, full, folid, and immutable, ſo FWhol- 
1y j4divi/ible ; whetice we uſe to call them Atoms. 
We term it an Atom, not as being the leaſt, that 
is, as it were a poiut, (for it hath a Magnitude) 
but for that it cannot be divided, it being incapa- 
ble of fuffering, and void of vacuity. So that he 
Who faith, Atom, names that which is free from 
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viſible indeed by reaſon of its littlenefs, but in. 
diviſible by Tea n of its Solidity. 192111 16 "been 


—— 
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3. aA | 
That there are Atgins in Nature, which are the Prin- 


. 
P. V. 
? 


ciples of Compound Bodies. 


1 ehe ) there are Atoms, the Reaſon al- (4) Laert. 
1 ledged ſufficiently convinceth z For, 5 , 
ing that Nature makes nothing of nothing, and 
reduceth nothing to nothing, there muſt remain 
in the diſſolution of compound Bodies ſomthing 
that 18 incapable of further diſſolution. Certain- 
ly it you ſay that it is ſtill diſſolvable, or diviſi- 
ble, it will be neceſſary, by ſubdividing, to come 
at laſt. to ſomthing that is ſolid, and incapable 
of diviſion ; lince that neither Nature itſelf doth 
diſſolve things inffnitely, bur ltays in ſome laſt 
things; nor can Body admit of an infinite di 
viſion. e "a 
(by * In a finite Body, doubtleſs there can (5) Lacs. 
not be parts of infinite“ either multitude or | 
magnitude; wherefore there cannot be nnder- 
ſtood to be performed if it, not only that di- 
f viſion into infinite which is made into leſs, or 
; by parts always leſſer, and proceeds ever ob- 
. ferving the ſame proportion of diviſion ; but 
: alſo chat progreſſion into infinite , which is 
; made by proceeding not always by leſſer, but 
by equal, or thoſe which are called dererminate 
parts. For fince infinite parts muſt needs be 
admitted to ſerve for an infinite diviſion, how 
can there be infinite of them in a finite 
He certainly who once hath ſaid, that in eve- 
2 ry thing there are parts infinite in number, is 
not able further to underſtand and declare how 
6 that magnitude, whereof he ſpeaks, comes to 
de finite. For whether the parts that a divi- 
© fon or progreſſion may be made into infinite 
be deter mĩnate, ( that is, equal among them- 
ſelves,) or indeterminate, ( that is, always leſ- 
* ſer ) ĩt is manifeſt that the magnitude, whoſe 
parts they are, and which conſiſts and is com- 
* pounded of them, muſt indeed be infinite. 

And ſince on the other fide, a finite mag- 
© nitude manifeſtly hathan extreme or laſt part, 
6aſe to be Ir and ſhewn , unleſs this part 
may by ſeen by itſelf, and as the laſt, we cannot, 
although we ſhould ſubdivide it, * underſtand any 
* other part, which- ſhould be thought the la 
rather than this 5 for that with as much yeuſon will 
be diviſible. * Whence it will come, that 'by pro- 
* ceeding further, and conſequently towards an 
* extreme part into infinite, we can never ac- 
* rive, not even by thougbt, to that part which 
* is the laſt, nor be able to over-run, by progreſſion, 
even tbe leaſt pace. e 

(e) Add to this, That unleſs in Diſſolutions (c) Lurrer. 
there did remain little Bodies, ſo ſolid as that 
they cannot be diſſolved by any force, the dif- 
ference between Body and Vacuum could not be 
ſufficiently underſtood, inaſmuch as nothing of 
Body, by infinite attenuation, would be capable 
to reſiſt; by which means too all things would 
become weak or ſoft, and nothing could be made 
hard, ſeeing that Solidity only is the foundation 


a blow,and can foffer nothing; and which js in- 


of hardneſs. Neither need we ſcruple, as if be- 
cauſe 


2 
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cauſe Atoms are ſolid, ſoft things cannot be moiſture, by which Garmears bug by the Wa- 

made of them bor they; may, be made ſoft by | ter- ide are moiſtned, ec being prend aby oad 
intermiſtion oaly of Vacuum, into which the | are dried? Can we ſee thoſe which axe rubb'd off 
compreſſed parts retite, and yeild to the 


— —„ 0 


4) Lucret, 
#7, cit. 


(4) Laert. | 


(5) Lucret.2. 


magnitude to them, I mean not any magnitude; 


| al KEE, 00 body of any magnitude could 


nature, yet have the 


an Atom, that it is ſome ſmal thing, thereby, 
as it were, not excluding all magnitude from ix; 


(d dd alſo the diverſe forts of conſtancy 
in nature, as in carrying on Animals always to 
certain bounds of ſtrength, abgmentation and 
life; in imprinting always the ſame diſtinctions 
and marks of every particular kind; Which ſhe 
could not do, if ſhe did not uſe Principles certain 
and conſtant, and therefore not 4 a, ut to 
Diſſolution and Mutation, | 


LAY * 
” 5 a : * 2 


of the Properties of Atoms; and firſt , of their 
Maęnitudes. | 


Lthough all Atoms, by reaſon of this ſoli - 
dity,may ſeem to be of one and the ſame 
y n or Properties, 
and certain (a) Quallies, by which they may 
differ among themſelves, ſuch only are Magni- 
tide, Figure, and Weight. and if there be any be- 
ſide which are neceſſarily ally d to Figure, as rough- 
neſs, and ſmoothneſs ; for Colour, Heat, Cold, 
and the reſt of the Qualities are not ſuch as are 
proper. to Atoms, but to Compounds, and ariſing 
partly out of the Adjuncts, partly the Accidents 
of Atoms, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
This in brief, at preſent; (5) If Colour 
(for example) were in the Atoms themſelves, 
it would be as intranſmutable as they are; and 
ſo the things conſiſting of Atoms, that are of 
one Colour could not change that, and appear 
under another, whereas we obſerve the con- 
trary happens; for the Sea foaming looks white, 
it being otherwiſe of a green Colour, which 
doubtleſs if it were in it by reaſon of green 
Atoms, could not be changed into a white Colour. 
For whereas ſome ſay, That Contraries are 
made of Contraries, it 1s ſo far from being ſo, 
that White will ſooner be produced out of no 
Colour at all, than out of Black. Better they, who 
conceive the matter of things, that it may un- 
dergo variety of Colours and other Qualities, 
ought to be void of them; as we chuſe that Oil 
which js moſt free from any ſcent to make Per- 
fumes of. 6140 ER 8 k e. ' 
But co touch a little every property of the 
Atoms: Mhereas in the firſt place I attribute 


r 


for the largeſt Atom is not ſo great as to be per- 
ceptible by ſight, but that magnitude which, al- 
though it be below the reach of Senſe, yet is of 
ſome bigneſs, (for if Atoms were points void of 


made up of them.) Whence I uſe to ſay of 


but the larger ſixe oni. Stone) vega 
(eo [Neither can it be objected, That the 
magnitude of Atoms is not perceived by the 
Senſes, ſince we muſt neceſſarily confeſs, there | 
are innumerable things inviſible ; for can we ſee 
the Wind, Heat, Cold, Odor, Sound, or the lit- 
tle Bodies, by whoſe arrival to the Senſe theſe 


from a Long Ring-worm, from a Wheel, chat 
{ fuaras roun „ I 


happen about the paſſions of the mind, and 


om a Plongh-ſhare in ploughin 

from a Stone which a des | wel. Ader 

Tread diminiſheth, or thoſe by which a Plant 

or Animal grows in its youth, decays in its old 

age, 229.ehe tize? 00100 
(4) NG e muſt not think that all Atoms ( 

* are of the ſame magnitude, it is more conſo- . 

* nant to Reaſon, that amongſt them there be 

ſome greater, others leſſer; and, this admit- 

ted, a Reaſon may be given of moſt things that 


* about the ſenſes. 

(e) That there may be an incomprehenſible (e) L. 
variety ofMagnirudes beyond the reach of Senſe, 
may alſo be underſtood even from this, foraſ- 
much as there are ſome little Animals, whoſe 
third part, if we imagine them divided, would be 
inviſible; nevertheleſs, tg the compoſition of 
them an incomprehenſible number of parts is ne- 
ceſſary. For how mafiy muſt there be to make 
the Entrails, the Eyes, the Joints, the Soul; to 
conſtitute all parts, . without which we cannot 
underſtand there ſhould be any living, ſenſitive, 


* 


_ Whether may noe (20 uſe a groſs Example,) 

e.comprehended'from thoſe duſty 

fbi. ms of the Sun, cotiing in at 

a Taeter For whereas wichodt ſuch 4 
\ 


an evident difference between che gregtef and 
the leſſer ; never lheleſt. Thy not, (as ſome con- 
of litle Bodies are A- 


mind, and that we may conceive there are ſeve- 
ral degrees of magnitudes in te. 

) Hence it happens, that as in a great (F) Le 
and meaſurable magnitude we take ſomthing, 
which, that it may be the common meaſure, mut 
have the proportion of the leaſt, as a Foot, a Di- 
git, a Barly-corn ; and in ſenſible magnitude.we 
take alſo ſomthing which is accounted the leaſt 
as to Senſe, as the little . called Araris; 
ſo in intelligible magnitude, ſuch as is that of the 
Atom, we may take ſomthing which in it is 
eſteemed ( as it were,) the leaſt; ſuch as in an 
Atom may be conceived, the very point in 
which a ſharpangle is terminated, - 
() But this difference there is between the (60 L 
leaſt, under the notion of-meaſure, and the leaſt 
of thoſe which are ſenſible and intelligible, that 


the former, hy its ; repetition, may be underſtood 
to be ad#quated to the mals magnitude ; bur 
theſe later are conceiv'd_ as certain individual 
points, which either are bounds of magnitudes, 
or certain; Oonnexures (as it were, ) ſo inter- 
pos'd between the parts, as that they have Pu 

f 


cet tain reſpects; to the bur connected on eac 


are perceived ? Can we ſee the little Bodies of 


ſide, though;they are ſuch, that a beginning 0 
f | | men 
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(4) Lucrets 
lib, 2. 


(b) Laert. 


5 ART XIII. 
1 : menſuration cannot be made from them. For 


frame 


Dunn hinders but that we may, by the mind, 
ome dimenſions in an Atom. 
Although, when as we ſay, there are parts or 


connexures in an Atom, it is not ſo to be under- 


ſtood, as if at any time they were disjoined, and 
afterwards united; but we do it, to declare that 


in an Atom there is a true magnitude conſiſting 


of parts, though withal they have that difference 
from compound things, that their parts can only 
be diſtinguiſhed by deſignation, not by ſepara- 
tion ; foraſmuch as they cohere by a natural, in- 
diviſible, and per petu al Connexion. 


— 


8 


CHAP. VIII. 


of the Gravity (or Weight, ) and maniſold Mo- 
tions of Atoms. | 


Aſtly, 1 attribute to Atoms Gravity, or 
Weight; for, whereas they are perpetu- 
atly in motion, or ſtriving to move, it is neceſ- 
ſary that they be moved by that internal Impulſe 
which is called Gravity, or Weight. 


Atoms a twofold motion, one of the gravity 
or weight itſelf, whereby the Atom is carried 
after its own way; the other, bo percuſſion or 


CHAP. VII. reflection, whereby one Atom, being driven up- 
on another, is beaten back again. And as for 
Of the Figure of Atoms. the motion of gravity or weight, that morion 


S (a)concerning Figure, which is the bound 
of magnitude, it is firſt neceſſary, chat in 
Atoms it be manifold; or, that Atoms amongſt 
themſelves be variouſly figured. This is pro- 
ved, foraſmuch as all natural things framed of 
them, Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, &c. 
are variouſly figured, not. only in reſpett of 
their Genus, bat of every particular Species or 
Indiviuum ; for there are not any two ſo like 
one another, but that if you mind them exact 
ly, you will find ſome defferences by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed. ; 

Again, (h) Foraſmuch as the kinds of Figures 
in Atoms are incomprehenſible for number, for they 
are round, oval, lenticular, flat, gibbous, ob- 
long, conical, hooked, ſmooth, rough, briſtly, 
quadrilateral, G c. as well regular as irregular, 
without any determination poſlible to the Intel- 
leR, yet are they not to be eſteemed ſimply in- 
finite in number : For there would not be ſo many 
and ſo great differences in concrete things, if in the 
Atoms, of which they are compounded, there were 
ſuch a diverſity of Figure as:could be comprehended 
by the mind. Tet the diverſities of Atoms cannot 


is firſt conceived, whereby the Atom is carried 
on in a ſtreight or perpendicular line. By this 
motion are all heavy things moved. But becauſe 
if all Atoms ſhould be moved in a ſtreight line, 
or downwards, and, as it were, ſtreight on, it 
ſhould come to paſe, that one could never over- 
take the other; It is therefore neceſſary, that 
Atoms ſhould go a little aſide, che leaſt that 
may be, that fo may be produced the complica- 
tions, and adheſions, and copulations ot Atoms 
to one another, of which may be made the 
World, and all the parts of the World, and all 
things in it. 


would not overtake one another, and conſequent- 
ly not meet, the reaſon is, That the Uuiverſe 
being infinite hath no middle or centre towards 
which they may tend, and ſo meet; but only 
there may be conceived, according to what hath 


been ſaid, ſome Region above, out of which, 


without any beginning,all Atoms, by there Gra- 
vity, would deſcend like drops of Rain, that is, 
by motions'in themſelves parallel; the other be- 


be carried by the ſame motions. 


U 


(4) There firſt preſents itſelf to us in the () Lucrer; 


(b) When I ſay, That otherwiſe the Atoms (b) Lucret, jb, 


low, into which all, without any bound, would 
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be abſolutely infinite, unleſs a man conceive in A- (e) Motion from reflection may he under- (e) Pla. plac. 
toms a magnitude, which is not only ſo ſmall as ſtood to be made, as well when the Atom re- 1. 12. 

to eſcape Senſe, but is in reality infinitely little: | bounds by great leaps, as when bing impell'd 

For in magnitude, or the ſuperficies of magni- | and repell'd within ſhort ſpaces, ir doth, as it ' 
tude, which is finite, cannot be underftood diverſ3- were, quake and tremble, Whence alſo (d) it (d) Laert, 


30 17. 


ties, which are infinite. . 
But thirdly, although the kinds of Figure be 
not infinite; yet are there in every Figuration, or 
kind of Figure, Atoms ſimply infitite in number; 
that is, there are infinite round Atoms, infinite 


oval, infinite pyramidal; for otherwiſe the Uni- 


verſe would not be infinite in multitude of Atows, 
as was already declared, unleſs the Atoms which 
are like to one another in Figure, were abſolutely in- 


le) Nut. plac, ſinite in number. $1220 2 . 

1.4 (e) But take notice, That though there are | 
Utan, inſtit. Atoms corner'd and hooked, yet can they not 
be conceiv'd to be worn away or broken, be- 


cauſs both the corners and hooks, as alſo the 
middle little bodies themſelves are of one na- 
ture, and kept together with equal ſolidity and 
neceſlity, inſomuch as no force whatſoever can 
compreſs on Atom; either as to the whole, or as 
to its parts, even LO its very points. 


comes to paſs, that while t hapneth that the Atoms 
run into certain meetings and complications of ma- 
ny obviating to, and entangling one another, 
(which is. chieflyj done in thoſe Compounds where 
they ſeem to reſt, ) yet then they are ſtill un- 
quiet, and, as much as they can, and according as 
they are further from, or nearer to one another, they 
get an agitaion, or kind of palpitation, being bent 
down, or repreſſed by the reſt, which make up that 
aſſociation. | ; Ty | 

The cauſe of this not only longer rebounding, 


* 


ward palpitation, cotinuing ſtill in thoſe Com- 
pounds is partly the nature of Vacuum, which, 
being intercepted even within the muſt compact 
Bodies plucks all the Atoms aſunder from one 


another, either in whole or in part, not having 


power to ſtay or fix them; partly the Solidity 
connatural to the Atoms, which by colliſion and 
repercuſſion cauſe a trembling, as much as that 
complieation will ſuffer that motion to be kept 


ſtil} continued by the ſtroke of the deſcending 
| Cccc Atoms. 


but alſo ſhorter agitation, or, as it were, in- 
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(#) Laert. 


(F) Laert. 


Ihil. 


IL aert. 


Ibid, 
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Atoms. Now fince Weight or Gravity is a cer- 
Lain Vigour, or Energy, as it were ingenerate 
in Atoms; and as I laid, an Impulſion, where- 
by they are fitted for Motion, we muſt there- 
fore take iggfor certain, that (*) Atoms art mo- 
ved ( even with both kinds of Motion , of 
Weight, and Reflection, ) continually, and 
through all eternity, becauſe there is no firſt in- 
ſtant, ſince which they began to be made; not 
only Atoms, but alſo Vacuum, which ſerves for 
both Motions, being eternal. ; 

We muſt alſo take it for certain, that + 
that Motion of Atoms, to which nothing oc- 
* curs, which may divert it by beating againſt 
* it, is of ſo great ſwiftneſs, as it over-runs any 


© imaginable Space in a moment; that is in time 
* vnimaginably ſhort ; for they ought in Velocity to 


out- run thoſe Beams of the Sun, which make not 
their Courſe through pure Vacuum; I ſay , to 
© which nothing occurs that beats it back; for other- 
* wiſe, this frequent Reverberation makes a 
kind of Slowneſs, as want of Reverberation 
makes a kind of Swiftneſs. 
vet doth not hereupon the Atom, which 
ſuffers ſeveral Repulſions, arrive at divers pla- 
ces in ſuch times as may be diſcerned by the 
Mind, for to diſcern thoſe times is not within 
© the power of the Mind. Beſides, it may fo 
* happen, that the ſame Atom, though diverted 
© by ſeveral Repulſes, may be ſo carried, as that 
from whenceſoever it comes, out of that immen- 
© ſity of Space, we ſhall not be able to aſſign 
© any place or term, which in that time it hath 
© not 0a my For the Repercuſſion may be 
© ſuch, ( that is, ſo little frequent, and ſo little 
x 22 ) that it may in ſome meaſure equal 
the Swiftneſs of that Motion which is free from 
© Repercuſlion. 
We muſt laſtly take it for certain, That 
* Atoms are equally ſwift, foraſmuch as they are' 
© carried through Vacuum, neither is there any 
© thing that reſiſts their Progreſs : For neither 
dare the heavy carried on more ſwiftly than 
© thoſe which are conceived light, ſeeing nothing 
© occhrs that may hinder either; nor the leſſer 
© more than the greater, foraſmuch as the paſ- 
* ſage is equally free to all, according to their 
* ſeveral magnitudes, Neither do the Motions 
© which are made, either upwards, or obliquely 
© by Collifions, or downwards by their natural 
Gravity, differ in Swiftneſs ; ſince an Atom, 
© as long as it is not thruſt on either ſide, ſo 
long keeps on its way, and that by a ſwift- 
© neſs equal to thought, untill being driven on, 
© either extrinſecally, or by its own Gravity, it 
© meets with the Reſiſtence or Aſſault of the 
* Atom that ſtrikes it. | 
© Moreover, as concerning compound Bodies, 
© foraſmuch as Atoms are in their own Nature 
© equally ſwift, therefore one cannot be ſaid to 
© be ſwifter than another; as if the Atoms that 
© are in compounds, and hurried away by the 
* common Motion of them, were carried away, 
ſomtimes into one place by a ſenſible Motion, 
© arfd that continuous, and in ſucceſſive time, as 
© whilſt ſuch Motion is flow ; ſomtimes whe- 
© ther into one or more places, they ſhould be 
carried in times ſo ſhort, as can only be con- 
© ceived by reaſon, as when the Motion is moſt 
* rapid. But we ſhall only ſay, that which way 


* ſoever the Atoms ate carried with the com- 
* pounds, they are all the while exagitated with 
* iateſtine, moſt frequent, or rather innumera- 
© ble, and therfore not-ſenſible, Repercuſſions; 
* untill the Perpetuity or Succeſſion of the Mo- 
tion of the whole Body come to be ſuch, as 
© that it may fall under the reach of Senſe. 


© For what we fancy Pn the imper- 7514. 


* ceptible Motion of Atoms, as if Times con- 
* ceived by reaſon might reach the moſt ſwift 
* Succeſſion of their Parts, is no way true; but 
rather, whatſoever our Mind, attending to 
the very Nature of the thing, apprehends, 
* that is to be eſteemed true. 


Dr 


CHAP. IX. 


That Atoms (not the vulgar Elements or Flom: - 
omera s,) are tbe firſt Principles of things. 


To premiſed concerning Atoms, we now 
0 


muſt ſhew how they are the Principles, 

r firſt Matter of things; but becauſe that can- 
not be done without Jyeating at the ſame time 
of Generation and Corruption 3 and that can- 
not be performed, unleſs we firſt ſpeak.of the 
Qualities of things, and even before that, of 
the firſt Cauſes which produce theſe ; it is 


ſufficient in this place to take notice, that Atoms | 


are the Principles and firſt Matter of things 
becauſe they are that firſt and moſt ſimple, o 
which all' generated' things are compounded ; 
as alſo the laſt and moſt ſimple, into which all 
corruptible things are reſolved, © ' | 

I ſay, the firſt and the laſt ; for beſides other 
greater. Bulks, of which that which is genera- 
ted may more nearly be compacted, and into 
which that which is corrupted may be reſol- 
ved, there are little Lumps, or certain ſmall 
thin Compounds, which being made by ſome 
more perfect and indiſſoluble Coalitions, are, 
as it were, long durable Seeds of things; ſo that 
things may alſo be ſaid to be generated of Seeds, 
not as of firſt Principles, becauſe even theſe 
Seeds are generated of things precedent, that is, 
of Atoms. And dikewiſe things may be ſaid to 
be reſolved into Seeds, but not ultimately, be- 
cauſe even theſe may ſtill further be diſſolved 
into Atoms. es 


in like manner, the four vulgar Elements Tucret. ll. , 


commonly admitted, Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
may be called Principles, but not the firſt; they 
may alſo be called Matter, but not the firſt Mat- 
ter; foraſmuch as they have Atoms precedent 
to them, of which even they themſelves are com- 
pounded. LW br: 172 


And they who aſſign one Element only for 1414. 


Principle, will, that of it, by Rarefaction and 
Condenſation, the three other be · made, and of 
theſe afterwards, the reſt of things. But how 
if it be one, and nothing mixt with it, can any 
thing be generated? For of Fire, (for inſtance,) 
rar eſied, nothing elſe will be produced, but a 
more languid, or a ſtronger Fire. 


And bꝰ ſides, that they who teach this, admit 14. 


not Vacuum, without which, neither Rare facti- 
on nor Condenſation can be made; they ſeem 
not to obſerve, that Fire cannot be ſaid to be 


changed by Extinction into ſome other thing; 
becavſe 
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becauſe that which is ſimple cannot be changed, 


-unleſs by going away, ioto nothing. Or at. leaſt, 


if they admit that ſomthing common remains, 
which is firſt Fire, afterwards Air 3 fince this 


ſomthing is the firſt apo common Mattet, the 


firſt Matter is not of itſelf, either Fire or Air, 
but rather thoſe Atoms which being put together 
on one Faſhion, may make Fire; being put toge- 
ther after another Faſhion, may make Air. 

They who admit many, or all things, to be 
equally firſt, run moreover into this inconveni- 
ence, that making them contrary to one another, 
they by conſequenee make them ſuch, as either 
can never join to make one Compound, or, if 
they do, muſt deſtroy oge another. 

There was a natural Philoſopher, who con- 
ceived that all things are generated of tenuious 
little Bodies, which he called Fomoiomera's, ſi- 
milar, or like Parts (as it were, ) vic, to the 
things generated; ſo as thoſe ( for Example, ) 
of which hot things are made; are hot; thoſe 
of which fleſhy things, fleſhy ; thoſe of which 
bloody thing, bloody; and fo of the reſt. But 
if Principles were of the ſame Nature with the 
things generated, they might, as well as they, 
be altered and loſe their Qualities, and fo be 
changed, and being of a ſimple Nature go in- 
to nothing, 5 

Not to prels, that if the things, whe: eby ſom- 
thing is made hot, muſt be hot; as if things 
alike be not generated but of their like ; there 
muſt alſo be things laughing, that a laughing 
Animal may be made of them; and things wee- 
ping, that a weeping Animal ; and the like. 
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CHA'P. X. 


is, of the Agent, or Efficient. 


I followeth, That we ſpeak of Canſes, ſince 
to the making of any thing, is neceſſary, not 
only Magter, of which, but a Cauſe, by which 
it may be made; wherefore to ſay a Cauſe is 
no other, than to ſay, that which in the pro- 
duction of a thing is the Agent, or Efficient. 
Now of the things that. are made, no other 
firſt and radical Cauſe is to be required , than 
the ſame Atoms themſelves as they are endued 
with that vigour, by which they are moved, or 
continually tending to Motion. Neither is it 
abſurd to make Matter active, it is rather ab- 
ſurd to make it unactive, becauſe they, who 
make it ſuch, and yer will have all things to be 
made out of it, cannot ſay, from whence the 
things that are made, have their Efficient pow- 
er, ſince they cannot have it elſewhere than 
from Matter. | 
Therefore , as the firſt little Compounds 
made up of Atoms have in themſelves a certain 
Energy, or power to move themſelves, and to 
act, conſiſting of the vigours of each, ſeveral 
Atom, but variouſly modifi'd ; as ſome of them 
mutually entangling one another are carried hi- 
ther, others thither; ſo the greater Compounds 
made up of the leſſer have ſome power alſo, 
and that modified according to their Variety, 
and every natural Body conſiſting of thoſe 
greater and leſſer Compounds, and Atoms, 


* 
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have a particular Energy, or power of movin 
chene des and ins modified b 7 — 
Reaſon, Thus, Motion or ,Actio 
and proceeds from it's very, Principles. 
Vet we muſt obſerve, That the IL, Atoms 
are moved alike ſwiftly, yet withMthe,Com- 
pounds themſelves, thoſe which are more cor- 
ner'd and hooked , are intangled and hindred, 
and ſo made as it were more fluggiſh and dul], 
chan the ſmoother and rounder. Wherefore the 
Energy, or power of acting, which is ig. com- 
pound Bodies, chiefly comes of theſe. And be- 
cauſe thoſe, of which Fire, the Soul, and theſe 
which are more generally termed Spirits, con- 
iſt, are of this nature, hence it comes, that 
the chiefeſt Energy in Bodies, is from thoſe very 
Spirits; which, as they have Liberty of running 
up and down, fo they have alſo Dominion with- 
in thoſe Bodies. FA 

Bur foraſmuch as all Eifetion, or Action, 
whereby ſomthing is made, is either from an 
internal, or external Principle, it is manifeſt, 
tllat artificial things whoſe. Nature is ſluggiſh, 
and meerly paſſive, own all their Production to 
the Efficient, or external Agent. But natural 
things,although they borrow ſome part of them- 
ſelves, or ſome Principle of acting from an ex- 
trinſecal Cauſe, yet they owe their Production 
to the Principles contained within themſelves, 
as from which intrinſegally, according to all their 
Parts, they are ordered and co-apted. 2 

Moreover, the very Action of the external 
Agent is from its own internal Principles, which 
always ſo, turn and direct the Action, as that 
it may with greater Strength ſuſtain the Violence 


aſcends to 


of molt things. For even in ſenſicive Creatures, 
{ where ay is a kin pin 
* 


Of the firſt and radical Cauſe of Compounds v0 that 


| cary, Action, it is 
therefore Tuch,, and carric ROT Wa 
than that, way, becauſe there occurs to the Min 

a Species invitin 
Wals and the, dmibion 
whereby it raleth pirit, contained in the 
Body, leads dein te ie nd not that way ; 
and together with them, rhe Members in which 
they are. 8 3 3 
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Of Motion, which is the ſame with Afiongor Effo- 
tion; and of Fortune, Fate, End, and ſympa- 
thetical and antipathetical Cauſes. 


N the mean time, I ſhall not need to make 
any Excuſe, for that I confound the Action 
or Effection of ö 

is known, that both of theſe are one with Mo- 
tion, and only add the Connotation, and for 
that it muſt be terminated to the thing done or 

effected. ee 
1 underſtand here no other Motion, than that 
which is Migration from place to place, which 
for the moſt part it called Lation, and tranſi- 
ent Motion, and local Motion. For thus they 
name it in Diſtinction from that Motion, which 
ſome uſe to call Mutation and Alteration ; that 
wereby a thing remaining unmoved, according 
to its internal Nature, 1s, as they conceive , 
changed or altered through Acquiſition, or loſs 
of ſome Quality, as Heat, or Cold. 141 
| ede 24 This 
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„a certain 


Lucret. 2 133. 


| ing, it; rather this way than that | 
ways and the In (de brangh eb 10 


a It 4 with Motion; ſince it 
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This Mutation or Alteration is not a Species 
of Motion, diſtinet from that which is: Called 
local Motion or Tranfſition. Local Motion or 

Tranſition is the Genus, this Mutation or Al- 

teration i nothing bur a Species thereof, to wit- 

that whereby mbveables are carried through 

gert. Emp, ſhort and undilcervable intervals. For whatſoever 
adv, Ibyſ. 2. compound Body is changed accoramy to Quality, 
is changed altogether by the local and tranſitive 
Motion of the Atoms and little Bodies, creating a 

Quality ; whether they be tranſpoſed in Place 

ard Scitvation in the Body itſelf, or come into 

it, or paſs out of it. 247 

For Example: That 

be made 3- or of white; blatt; it is requiſite ; the 

little Bodies which conftitute it be tranſpoſed, and 

one come into the rank of another. Rut this could 

not happen, unleſs thoſe little Bodies themſelves were 

moved by tranſient Motion, Again, that of bard, 

ſomthing ſoft be made; and of ſoft, bard? it is 
requiſite, thoſe Particles whercof it conſiſts, be mo- 

ved locally, foraſmuch as by Extenſion of them th is 

foftned, and by. Condenſation har dned; whence the 
Motion of Mutation is not generically different from 

the Motion of Tranſition. | p 9 

But to return to that Motion, which is pro- 


id. 


at of ſweet, ſometbing bitter | 
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able to endure the ſight of à Cock, but, aon 
as he (tes him, runs away? unleſs there ate {ome 
little bodies in rhe body of the Cock, which 
being, as ig L9oking glaſſes; immitted ihto the 
Eyes of che Lion, ſo pierce his Eye balls, and 
cauſe fo irp pain, that he is not able to with- 
ſtand or endme it, hom fierce and futious ſoe- 
ver he be. But in our Eyes, thoſe Bodies pro- 
duce nothing like this, being they of a diffe- 
rent £0ntexture,as ſhall be ſhewed when We come 


= 


to diſcovtfe of the Senſes. 
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CHAP. XII. 12 
| Of the Qualities of Colljound things in ornrrui. 
| S concerning the Qualities belotiging to 
| Compound things, it is known, that under 
this term are comprehended all, as well Adjuncts 
as Actidents of things, but chiefly the Adjoncts, 
whether they be properly Adjuncts, that is, con- 
ſtancly abiding in a Compound Body, as long as 
it perſeveres, and not ſeparable Lohe it Kith- 
ont deſtroying 3 or more propetly and largely 
taken, that is, as a mean between Adjuncts, pro- 


| * . 
perly ſo termed, and Accidents, foraſmuch as, 


per to the ' Cauſe or Efficient, we may obſerve, 
that to ſome things the name of Cauſe is attri- 
buted, for that they excite Motion. For For- 


— 


other way be admitted, than as it is the ſame 
with the Waring and Agent Cauſe, and on- 
Iy denotes Ignorance of the Effect connexed 
with it, and intended by it, Otherwiſe, ſo 
far is it from being fit to make it a Goddeſs, 
as the ordinary ſort of Men do, (for by God 
nothing is done diſorderly, ) that it is not to 
| be eſteemed fo much as an unſtable Cauſe. 
Even Fate alſo is no other than the ſelf mo- 
ving Cauſes, that act by themſelves, as they 
are connected among themſelves, and the later 
depend of the former, albeit this Connexion 
and Dependance be not of that Dependance 
and Neceſſity which ſome natural Philoſophers 
would per ſuade; for there is no ſuch Neceſſitv 
in Nature, ſince the Mot ion of the Declinat ion 
of Atoms, of which we already ſpoke, breaks 
it off, ſo as it intercurs neither in a certain Line, 
nor in a certain Region of Place. 

Likewife an End is ſaid ro be a Cauſe, for- 
aſmueh as it produceth ſomthing, or not pro- 
duceth it, no otherwiſe than becauſe it moveth. 
It moveth, I ſay, by ſending a Species into the 
Soul, which draws and allures it by inviſible, 
yer Phyſical little Hooks and Chains, as it were, 
by which, for the moſt part, together with the 
Soul, the Body alſo is atracted. Certainly, no 
ſuch Attraction can be underſtood to be made, 
unleſs by ſome reboundings, and intanglings of 
Atoms. NV 

Inſomuch as even all thoſe things, which are 
ſaid to be done by Sympathy or Antipathy, are 
perform'd by Phyſical Cauſes, that is, by ſome 
( unſeen indeed, but) very ſmall Organs, which 
intervening, ſome things are as truly atracted 
to or repelled from one another, as thoſe things 
which are wrovght upon by ſenſible and groſ- 
ſer Organs are attracted and repelled. 

For to explain this by an Example. How 


— 


Theret: 


tune, which is a Cauſe” of ſome things, can no 


like theſe, they exiſt in them; bur in thoſs they 
come and go, may be with or from a Body, wich- 


Som. 4 
out the corruption thereof, kbp 

The moſt obvious 1 concerning them, 
is, How it comes to pals, that they are id Com- 
pound things, when, as we ſaidabefore, they are 
not in Atoms, of which Compound tliligs con- 
fiſt ? That they are not in- Atoms, is already 
ſhewn;. foraſmuch as every Quality that ex- 
iſts in Atoms, as Magnitude, Figure, and 
Weight, is ſo natural to them, that it can 
no more be changed, than the very ſub- 
ſtahce of the Atoms; and this, becauſe in the 
diſſolution of Compound things, there muſt needs 
remain ſomthing ſolid and undiſſolved; whence 
it comes, that M1 motions which are made, ate 
neither into nothing, nor out of nothing. 

We anſwer, that Qualities ariſe in Compound 
things, as well from the trauſpoſition that is made 
of the Atoms, now fewer, now more ; which 
in one poſition afford one quality ; in another, 
another; 'as from the acceſſion that is.made of 
ſome Atomes wholly new, and the diſceſſion of 
ſome pre-exiſtenr, Whence theſe Qualities a- 
gain are varied, or ſeem different from what 
they were at firſt, 

For as Letters give a divers repreſeatation of 
themſelves, not only thoſe which are of diffe- 
rent Figure and Form, as A and N, but even 
the ſame Letters, if their Poſition or Order, be 
changed; Poſition, as in N and Z; Order, as 
in AN, and N A: So, not only Atoms, which 
are of divers Figures, (as alſo of different bulk 
and motion,) are naturally apt to effect divers 
Seuſes, and, in one, to exhibit Colour; in ano- 
ther Odour; in a third, Sapor; in a fourth, ano- 
ther: But alſo thoſe which are of the ſame, if 
they change the Poſition or Order among them, 
affect the Senſes in ſuch manner, that thoſe ( for 
example, ) which now exhibit one Colour, pre- 
ſently exhibit another, as we before inſtanc d in 
the water of the Sea, Which, being ſtill, ſeem- 
eth green troubled, white; and, as if ordinari- 
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think we comes it to paſs, that a Lyon is not 


* 
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ly inſtancd, the neck of a Pigeon, which, ac- 
. cording 
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ART XIII. 


cording, as it is variouſly placed towards the 
Ligbt, receiveth a great variety of Colours. 
And as there is made a diverſit not only when 
the ſame Letters which compoſe one word are 
ſo tranſpoſed, as that they exhibſt divers Forms, 
but much more, when ſome are added to them, | 
and ſome taken away from them; in like man- 
ner it is neceſſary, chat Colours, Odours, and 
other Qualities, be changed, not only when the 
ſame Atoms change their Poſition and Order, 
but likewiſe when ſome come to them, ſome de- 
part from them, as is manifeſt from the ſoftning, 
hardning, crudefaction, ripening of things, and 


the like. 


Briefly, as it is of great concernment amongſt 
Letters, with what other Letters they are joyn- 
ed, and in what Poſition and Order they are 
among, themſelves, ſince, by ſo ſmall a unmber 
of Letters, we ſignify the Heaven, the Earth, 
the Sun, the Sea, Rivers, Fruits, Shrubs, living 
Creatures, and innumerable ſuch like; ſo is it of 
great concernment amongſt Atoms, with what 
others they are joyned, and in what other Poſi- 
tion , and in what Intervals and Connexions, 
what Motions amongſt one another they give or 
receive ; foraſmuch as by this means they are 
able to exhibir the variety, as of all things, ſo 
of all Qualities in them. 

To ſpeak more particularly, ſome Qualities 
firſt ſeem to ariſe our of Atoms, as conſider'd 
according to Subſtance ; and being in ſuch Poſi- 
tion amongſt themſelves, as that they have a 
greater or leſſer Vacuum intercepted or excluded. 
Other Qualities are made of them, as they are en- 
dued with their three Properties, ſome from a 
ſingle Property, others from a conjuncture of 


more. 


CH AP. XIII. 


Qualities from Atoms conſidered, according to their 
Subſtance, and interception of Vacuum. 


Nd after the firſt manner ariſe Rarity and 
Denſity ; for it is manifeſt, that no Denſe 
thing can be made Rare, unleſs the Atoms there- 
of, or the parts of which it is Compounded 
( they themſelves being compounded of Atoms,) 
be ſo put aſynder trom one another. thar, being 
diffuſed into a larger place, they intercept with- 
in it more and larger Vacuities. Neither can 
any thing Rare be made Denſe, unleſs its Atoms 
or parts be ſo thruſt vp together, as that, being 
reduced into a narrower place, they compre- 
hend it in fewer, or more contracted Vacuities. 
Moreover, it is manifeſt, that, according to the 
more or leſſer Vacuity which is intercepted, the 
Air (for example,) or Light is ſaid to be Rare; 
but a Stone, Iron, and the like, ſaid to be Denſe. 
Together with theſe ſeem to ariſe Perſpicuity 
and Opacity ;, for every thing is ſo much more 
Perſpicuqus, (other reſpects being equal, ) by 
how much more it is too Rare, ſo much more 
Opacous, by how much is is more Denſe ; Be- 
cauſe the more Rare is the more patent to lucid 
and viſible beams; the more Denſe; the more 
obſtructive of them. But l ſay, (other reſpects 
beipg equal, ) a more thick Body, as Glaſs, may 
have little vacuous paſſages placed in ſo ſtreight 


a line, that the beams may paſs more eaſily 
through it, than through a rarer Body ; as a 


leaf of Colewort, whoſe ſmall Pores are peſterd 


with little Bodies variouſly permixt 3 even the 
beams themſelves are cut off, unleWrhey paſs 
through ſtrait holes, ſuch as are in Glaſs. 


Again. there ariſeth alſo Fluidity, Liquidity, 


and Firmneſs ; For a Body ſeemeth to be vid for 
no other reaſon,then becauſe the Atoms,or Parts 
whereof it conſiſts, have little vacuities lodg'd 
within them, and are withal fo diſſociated from 
one another, as that they are eaſily moveable,one 
in order to another, through the not-reſiſtence 


ſeem to be firm from any other cauſe, than the 
contrary hereof ; that is, the Atoms and Parts 
touch one another ſo cloſely, and are ſo cohe- 


rent to one another, that for the ſame reaſon 


they cannot be moved out of their ſituation ; 
tor ſuch Atoms there may be, as, being more 
hooked, and as it were, more branching, may 
hold the Body more cloſely compacted, How 
Water, in particular, being liquid, becomes 
hard ned into Ice, ſhall be ſaid hereafter. y 

Likewiſe , thoſe Qualities which depend of 
theſe, Humidity and Siccity, Humidity is a kind 
of fluidneſs , only ir ſuperadds this, That the 
parts of a Humid thing, touching ſome Body, or 
penetrating into ir, are apt to ſtick to ir, there- 
by rendring it moiſt. Siccity is a kind of firm- 
neſs, adding only this, that a dry Body is void 
of Humidity. | Ker K. 
Moreover, Softneſs and Hardneſs, which co- 
here with theſe, and, upon another account, 
agree alſo with Rarity and Denſity, inaſmuch 
as (other reſpects being equal, ) every Body is 
ſo much the more ſofr, by how much the more 
rare; and ſo much the more hard, by how much 
the more compact; I ſay, (other Reſpects being 
equa), ) becauſe Dirt is ſoft, and a Pumice hard, 
by reaſon of the greater coheſion of the parts, 
which peſter the Cavities, and reſiſt the Tonch, 
avd cannot retire into the hindermoſt Cavities, 
as Otherwiſe they would. ; 

There are others which depend upon theſe ; 
as Flexility, Tactility, Ductility, and others, from 
Softneſs; their oppoſites, from Hardneſs; but 


tis enough to have hinted them. 
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CH AP. XIV. 


ing to the Properties peculiar to each. 


N the ſecond manner, aud as far as the Pro- 
perties of Atoms are conſidered particular- 
ly ; In the firſt place, the Magnitude, Quantity, 
or bulke of every thing,ariſeth no ether way than 
from the coacervate Magnitude of the Atoms, 
of which it is compounded. - Whence it is ma- 
nifeſt, that Augmentation and Diminution of Bo- 
dies is therefore made, becauſe Atoms, where- 
ſoever they arrive, give to the things an increaſe; 
whereſover they go away, they diminiſh 
them: Eo IM G I | 
Not to mention, that, according as the Atoms 
are greater of leſſer, may be made that which 
we call ZJuntneſs and. aAcateneſs.. And thence a 
| reaſon may be given, Why the Fire of Light 
ning 


of the little Vacuities: Neither doth any thing 


| 
j 
| 


Qualities ſor inging from Atoms, conſidered accord- 
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ng is. moxe penetrative than that of a Taper | 
Or bow it comes, that Light paſſerh through. 
Horn, which. reſiſts Rain, and the like. ; 
ſides, the very Figure of things, though it 
did not dengad upon theFigure of Atoms,(where- 
as it {ſeems to depend upon them, in all things 
which are conſtantly produced in the fame Fi- 
gure,) yet it is generally at leaſt true, that eve- 
ry Bod is therefore figured, becauſe it conſiſts 
of Parts terminate and figurate; for Figure is 
a Term, or Bound. | 
. Thus, chongh out of ſmoothneſs, and xough- 
neſs (Which, as 1 ſaid, are allied to the Figure 


of Atoms, ) it doth not neceſſarily follow, that 


things ſmooth are made of ſmooth, rough things 
of rough: Yet in general nothing can be concei- 
ved to be ſmooth, but whoſe parts, to the leaſt 
of them, are ſmooth ; nor rough, but whoſe 
parts are rough. 

Jere obſerve, That as well from the Figure, 
as from the Magnitude,the Reaſon may be given, 
why, Wine floweth ealily through a Strainer, but 
Oil more ſlowly, which is, that the Oil may con 
{iſt not of greater Atoms only, but alſo of more 
Wee much intangled among them- 
rei. 

Laſtly, Weight, or the Motive- Faculty, which 
is in every thing, can arile no other way, than 
from the weight or Mobility of Atoms. But 
that being declared formerly, we ſhall here only 
obſerve, that all Atoms, are heavy, and none 
light; wherefore every compound Body is hea- 
vy, there is none that is light ; or that is not of 
itſelf ready to tend downwards. Here pre- 
ſently comes in Fire for on Objection; but al- 
though it, foregoeth not its propenſion down- 
wards, yet it therefore teudeth upwards; for- 
aſmuch as it is driven that way by the ambient 
Air; After the ſame manner, as we ſee with 
great force the Water reſiſt Logs and Beams, 
things. otherwiſe heavy; and the deeper we 


plunge. them, the more eagerly it caſts them up, 


and ſends them back. Whence it comes, that 
thoſe things, which we call light, are not abſo- 
lutely light; as if, of their own accord, they | 
did tend upwards, but only comparatively, that 
is, as they are leſs heavy, and extruded by the 
more heavy, which preſs themſelves down be- 
fore them: So as Earth being the moſt heavy, 
Water leſs heavy, Air yet leſs heavy than that, 
and Fire leaſt of all; the Eaith drives the Wa- 


ter upwards, and far from the middle ; Water 


the Air; Air the Fire: But if we ſuppoſe the 


Earth to be taken away, the Water will come 


to the middle; if the Water, the Air; if the Air, 
the Fire. 
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CGH.A-P. XV. 


Qualities from Atoms, conſidered according to their 
Properties taken together. 


Ut Properties of Atoms, being taken toge- 
ther, and thoſe things, eſpecially of which 
we have hitherto ſpoken, Rarity, Denſity, and 
the reſt,being commixt and varied,there ariſe 
faculties of things, which, being active and mo- 
tive, have it from the Weight and Mobility of 


te Atoms. And whereas ſome act one way, ſome 


another, they muſt of neceſſity have it, as well 
from the peculiar Magnitude, and Figure of the 


Atom a from their various Order and Poſitioa 


amongſt themſelves,as from their looſeneſs 
pactedneſs, connexion, ſjynEion, &c. 


Of this kind, are not only, in Animals, the 
faculties of Senſe, Sight, Hearing, Smelling, 


Taſting, Touching, wherewith they can per- 


com- 
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ceive ſenſible things; but alſo, in the things them- 


ſelves, thoſe very qualities which are called Seu- 
ſible. Theſe are, in things, the faculties of ſtri- 
king, and affecting the Senſes, after a certain 
manner, to the end they may be preceived by 
them; as colour and light, the Sight; found, 
the Hearing; cdor, the Smell; ſapor, the Taſte; 
heat and cold ( above the reſt, ) the Touch. 
Wnence it comes, that being to ſpeak of thoſe 
hereafter, we ought not here to omit theſe : 
To treat of which, will be worth ovr pains. 

To begin from Heat : We cannot treat of ir, 
without joyning Light to it, for without Light 
there are no Colours, the variety of Colours be- 
ing taken away by night ; whence in the Infer- 
nal Region, all things are ſaid to be black. Bur 
though in darkneſs, all things are alike diſco- 
lonr'd, nevertheleſs, in themſelves, or in their 
Superficies , there are diſpoſitions of extreme 
Particles, by reaſon of which the affuſed Light 
is ſo variouſly modify'd, that, together with this 
Modification reſlected on the Eye, it exhibits va- 
rious Colours in the Eye, as White, for ex- 
ample, when the Ball receiveth into itſelf 
one kind of blow or ſtroke; Black, when ano- 
ther, &c. "I 

For though Colours are not coherent to Bo- 


Sites, Orders, and Poſitions, yet are they not 
generated, unleſs Light alſo be adjoyned ro the 
diſpoſure of their Superficies, to compleat or 
make up the perfect nature of Colour. Nei- 
ther, ſetring this aſide, do I ſee how it can be 
ſaid, that Bodies, which are in the dark inviſi- 
ble, have Colour. | 

And indeed, ſince not only a Pigeon's Neck, 
a Peacock's Train, and the like, exhibit ſeveral 
Colours, according to their ſeveral Politions to 
the Light; but alſo even all other things appear 
ſomtimes in ſome Colours, ſomtimes in others, 


of Light, what elſe ſhould we concive, but 
that generally it is Light, by whoſe coming things 
put on Colours, and by its departure loſe them. 
In the mean time, Light itſelf, being nothing 
elſe but a ſubſtantial effluxion from a lucid Bo- 
dy, is not viſible of itſelf, but only in Colour, 
as that is a part of it; for neither is it ſeen 
through a pure or liquid medium ; neither when 


we imagine that we ſee it, either in a lucid or 
an illuminate Body, is it beheld as a thing di- 
ſtinct from the colour of the thing lucid or illu- 
minate. In fine; neither is Shadow ( the priva- 


tion thereof, )-in any other manner, than as be- 


cauſe it is withal the privation of Colour in a 
thing ſhadowed, which loſeth Colour always by 
the fame proportion as it loſeth the Light. How 
it comes to paſs, that Shadow, though it be a 
meer privation, yet ſeems to be moved, was de- 

clared in the Canonick, f 
Sound is nothing but an effluxion of tenuious 
little Bodies, ſear oot from the thing ſpeaking, 
Oy ounding 


dies, but generated according to ſome reſpective 


according as they are placed in ſeveral degrees 


Chip. 2. 
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ſounding, or what way ſoever making a noiſe, 
and apt, by entring into the Ear, to affect the 
Hearing. 

That it is a corporeal effluxion, is proved, in 
that it moveth the Senſe, and that either by 
touching it ſmoothly and delightfully, or rough- 
ly and unpleaſantly, according to the ſmoorh- 
neſs or. roughneſs of the little Bodies. Allo in 
that it is moved through the Air, and being 
driven againſt ſolid Bodies, leaps back, whence 
Eccho is made, viz. by reaſon of the ſolidity of 
the little Bodies. Alſo in that it is diminiſhed, 
ane becomes confuſed, in regard of the long 
train of little Bodies, when it goes forward, or 
their ſwerving while they go overthwart, 
through ſome thicker partition, and the like. 

If yon demand, why Sound can paſs, where 
Light and the ſpecies of Colour cannot, as when 
we ſpeak, the Doors being ſhut ; the reaſon is, 
becauſe Light, or the Images of Colour, cannot 

ſs but in a direct line; but Sound can inſinuate 
it ſelf through oblique Tracts. For being exci- 
ted, it leaps forward in little Bodies, which 
turn upwards, downwards, forwards, back- 
wards, on the right Side, and every way; in 
like manner as a ſpark of Fire, ſometimes ſcat- 
ters it {elf into little ſparkles, which take a di- 
rect courſe towards all ſides. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Odor. For this alſo 
is an effluxion, which going out of the odorons 
thing, is diffuſed every way, and, arriving at 
the Noſtrils, moveth the Senſe of Smelling, ei- 
ther by ſtroaking or pricking it. This is cor- 
poreal alſo, even more than Sound, in that it 
paſſerh more ſlowly through ſpace, and cometh 
not from ſo great a diſtance, and penetrates not 
through thoſe  partititions, through which 
Sound doth penetrate. Ni BY 

As concerning Sapor, there is this difference, 
That tho it conſiſt in little Bodies, contained 
in the thing ſtyled Sapid ; yet they iſſue not 
forth into the Tongue and Palate at a diſtance, 
but then only, when the thing Sapid is applied 
to the Tongue, they ſo inſinuate themſelves into 
it, that they affect the contexture, of it, either 
mildly, and then make a ſweet Taſte ; or rough- 
ly, and fo they make a ſawer Taſte. | 

As for Heat and Cold, that Senſation which 
they cauſe, is to be referred to the Touch, But 
tho many of the foreſaid Qualities properly ap- 
pertain to, the Touch, as Hardneſs, Softneſs, 
Humidity, Siccity, and the reſt, which require 
application of the thing touched to the Hand, 
or to ſome other part of the Body; yet theſe 
two may be felt, not. only when the Hort or 
Cold thing is. applyed to the; Hand, or ſome 
other part; bur, alſo when it is remote, and at 
ſuch a diſtance, as it can tranſmit ſome little 
Bodies out of it ſelf into it. a ö 

Heat indeed is chiefly an effluxion of little 
Bodies or Atoms, in Bulk flender, in Figure 
round, in Motion ſwift. For as they are ſlen- 
der, there is no Body compacted, that they find 

not little Pores, through which they inſinuate 
into it as they are round, they are eaſily moved, 
and inſinuate themſelves every where; As they 
are ſwift, they rapidly are impelled, and enter 
into the Body, and more and more ſtill ſucceed- 
ing one another, they are ſo preſſed, as that 
they penetrate through the whole; and if they 


— 


| 


þ 


| proceed in acting, they ſever and diſſocate the 


parts thereof, and at laſt diſſolve the whole. 
Such are the effects of Heat, and chiefly the fiery 
(tor Fire is nothing but iutenſe Heat,) towards 
all Bodies, and in a living Creature is only ad- 
ded the Senſe of the Heat, which is from the 
plucking aſunder, and looſening what before 
was continned. a | 

Cold is an effluxion alſo, but of Atoms, whoſe 
Bulk is greater, their Figure more corner'd, 
their Motion flower ; for, the Effects being con- 
trary, the Principles muſt alſo be contrary. So 
that whereas Heat diſgregates and diſperſes, 
Cold compreſſeth and conſtipates : And ina 
ſenſitive Creature, it doth this with a particular 


kind of Senſation ; for, entring into the Pores - 


of the Skin, it keeps back, and drives in again 
the little bodies of Heat, by oppoſing the bodies 
of Cold, and with its little ſharp corners it tears 
and twingeth all things whereſoever ir paſles. 


CH AP. XVI. 


Of thoſe Qualities which are eſteemed the Accidents 
of Things; and particularly, of Time, 


T remains, that we a little touch thoſe Qua- 
lities which are not ſo much Adjuncts as 
Accidents, and therefore affect not the thing 
internally, but externally only, and qualifie 
them with a certain kind of reſpe& to ſome ex- 
trinſecal thing. Not but that within the things 
themſelves alſo there are ſome Accidents, (ſuch 
are Poſit ion, Orders, Intervals of parts or par- 
ticles, and the like,) but that being ſuch, they 
are Accidents of the parts themſelves, not of 
the whole, which conſiſts of them. 

Accidents of this kind, are all thoſe generally 
out of which ariſeth ſome. relation, for which 
every thing is ſaid to be ſuch or ſuch, in order 
to another; as like, unlike ; greater, leſſet; ma- 
ny, few; ſuperior, inferior; right, left; cauſe, 
effect; giving, receiving; and innumerable of 
the ſame kind. 

But it is known, that Relation is a work of 
the mind, referring and comparing one to ano- 
ther; ſo that, ſetting aſide the Mind, every 
thing is that only which it is in it ſelf, but not 
that which it is in reſpect of agother. Whence, 
to Accidents we formerly referred Liberty and 
Health, Riches and Poverty, &c. becauſe, ſet- 
ting the Mind aſide, a Man is nothing but a 
Man; not free, or ſubject; rich, or poor, &c.. 

Now of all Accidents, there is one which may 


be termed the Accident of Accidents, that is, 


Time, from which all things are denominated, 
either preſent, or paſt, or future; laſting, or 
little durable, or momentary ; ſometimes alſo 
ſwift or flow. | 6 Me 
For firſt, That Time is an Accident, is mani- 
feſt, inthar it is not any thing by it ſelf, but on- 
ly attributed to things by Cogitation, or the 
Mind, as they are conceived to perſeyere in the 
ſtate in which they are, or to ceaſe to be, and 
to have a longer or ſhorter exiſtence, and to 
have it, or to have had it, or be to have it. 


Whence it comes, that Time is not to be enquired af- | aert. 


ter the ſame manner as we enquire after other things, 


| 


which are in ſome ſubject, ſetting aſide the mind; and 
N therefore 
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therefore neither to underſtand what it is, muſt it 
be referred to the prænot ions of things which occur 
to our ſigbt; but we ought to Loſe of it accord- 
ing to evidence, abs Femiliar ſpeech. And not 
entanglingourſelves in Circumlocutions, we ſay, 
Time is long or ſhort. 

Moreover, we call it the Accident of Accidents, 
becauſe, whereas ſome things cohere by them- 
ſelves as a Body, and as a Vacuum or Space; o- 
thers happen, or are accident to the Coherent, 
as Days, Nights, Hours; as alſo paſſions and 
exemptions from them, as Motion, Reſt, &. 
Time, by the aſſiſtence of the mind, preſuppo- 
ſeth all theſe Accidents, and ſupervenes to 
them. 5 

For Day and Night are Accidents of the am- 
bient Air; Day happeus by the Sun's illumi- 
nation; Night by privation of the ſolar illumi- 
nation. Hour being a part of Night or Day, is 
an Accident of the Air alſo, as likewiſe are 
Night and Day 3 But time is coextended with 
every Day, and Night, and Hour; and for this 
reaſon a Day orNight is ſaid to be long or ſhort, 
whilſt we are carried by thought to time that 
ſupervenes to them, according to the former 
Notions. _ | 

In the ſame manner happen Paſſions, and Indo- 
lencies, and Griefs, and Pleaſures to us; and 
therefore they are not Subſtances,but Accidents 
of thoſe things which are affected by them; to 
wit, byſenſe, of delectation, or of trouble. 
But theſe Accidents happen not without time. 

Moreoverer, Motion and Reſt, as we have al- 
ready declared, are Accidents of Bodies, neither 
are they without time; wherefore we meaſure 
the ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs of motion by time, as 
alſo much or little reſt. And foraſmuch as none 
underſtand time by it ſelf, or ſeperate from the 
motion and reſt of things; therefore by un- 


. 


derſtending things done, as the Trojan War, and 


the like, which are done with motion, and are 

Accidents partly of the men acting, partly of 
the places in which they are acted; together 

with them is underſtood their time, as they are 
compared to our affairs, and the exiſtence 
of the things intervening betwixt thoſe and 
us. 


— 


"CHAP. XVIL 
Of the Ceneration and Corruption of Compounds, 


\ 
T remains that we add, how things are ge- 
nerated and corruted, either of which is ſome 
kind of mntation or alteration ; bit whereas by 
other mutations, a Body is not made and exiſts 
new, but only that which now is acquires a new 
quality, and a new denomination from it. Ge- 
neration is a mutation, whereby every Body is 
firſt produced, and begins in nature to be, and 
to be denominated fuch. Corruption is a muta- 
tion, whereby it is at laſt diſſolved, and ceaſes to 
be in nature, and to be denominated ſuch; for 
thus Fire, a Plant, an Animal, and whatſoever is 
in a determinate Genus of Bodies, when it firſt 
ariſeth into the light, and beginneth to be 
denominated ſuch, is ſaid to be generated; when 
it goeth out of the light, and can no longer be 
denominated ſuch, to be corrupted. | 


When I ſay, that a Body is firſt produced, or 
beginneth to be, I mean not, but that whatſo- 
ever is in it of Subſtance, Body, or Corporeal, 
was before; for all the Atoms, and little Bulks 
or Seeds, of which it is compounded, were be- 
fore. As when a Houſe is ſaid to be made, the 
Stones, Wood, and the reſt, whereot it is ſaid 
to be built, are underſtood to be pre- exiſtent. 
But I only mean, that the Atoms and Seeds 
thereof are ſo commixt, and fo united, as that 
they are in a new manner, or in a new form, 
wherein they were not before; and therefqre a 
Body reſulting thence, then firſt begins to be 
and be denominated ſuch, F 

Hence, becauſe there ariſetk not ſo much a 
new ſubſtance, as a new quality in compounds, 
it cometh. to paſs, that Generation is a Species 
of Mutation or Alteration ; and ſo is Corruption 
likewiſe, but in a contrary manner. Wherefore 
alſo it comes to paſs, that Generation and Cor- 
ruption are performed only by conjoining and 
disjoining thoſe Principles, and not by chang- 
ing them, becauſe the Atoms,as we ſaid, are in- 
capable of change. | 

And indeed, ſeeing all change, (as we have 


* already ſaid, and ſhall ſhortly ſay again,) is Lrt. 


perform'd either by Tranſpoſition, adding, or 
taking away of parts; it followeth, that Atoms, 
being ſo compact and ſolid, as that none of 
© their Particles can be tranſpoſed, added, or 
* taken away, are immutable and incorruptible, 
*and ſuch alſo are their Properties, of which 
© ſort are thoſe little Magnitudes, and little Fi- 
© guros peculiar to them, for it is neceſſary that 
* theſe alſo remain with the ſubſtance of the 
* Atomswhen the f. are diſſolved; and 
* with good reaſon, ſeeing that alſo in things 
* which we trasform at our pleaſure, as when a 
Man, of ſtanding, or upright, becomes fitting, 
* or bowed, (or, if you will, is made black or 
© hot, ) it is ever underſtood, that the ſame Mag- 
© nitude, Figure, and Order of parts are in them. 
But the qualities that are not in them, nor pro- 
© per to them, as Standing, Straightnéſs, White, 
Cold, &c. remain not in the Subject, after its 
© Tranſmutation, as the others do, but periſn, or 
*are loſt to the whole body, or to the part 
© wherein they were. S a 

Since therefore, Principles are intranſmutable, 
and, in Generation, are no other than mingled 
and put together, it follows that no ſuch mixture 
can be made, as is a perfect Confuſion by Coali- 
tion, but only that which is a compounding by 
Appoſition; and this, whether thoſe little Bulks 
made up of Atoms are only mingled, or whe- 
ther alſo theAtoms themſelves be mingled with 
thoſe little Bulke reſolved into their Atoms, or 
firſt Principles ; whence it follows, that the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe little Bulks, and of the Bodies 
conſiſting of them, as Wine, and Water, Honey, 
and the like, goeth accompanied with the gene- 
ration of the mixt Body, and of the other little 
Bulks, which are proper to it; not as if Water 
and Wine, (for example,) but as if aquifying, 
and vinifying Atoms (as I may ſay, ) were 
mingled together. 

And to the Generation, which is made in an 

infinite Vacuum, we muſt conceive, that the A- 
toms ſevered from one another, and differing 


amongſt themſelves in Figure, Magaitude, Po- 
6 ſition, 
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ſerve to make us underſtand two things. 


ſition and Order, are carried through the Va- 
cuum, and, where they concur, being mutually 
entangled, are condens'd ; whence it happens, 
that a different temperature of the thing reſults, 
tor they are conjoined according to proportion 
of Magnitude, Figures, Poſitions, Order, and 
by this means the, generation of compound 
things comes to be perfected. . 

But where the Generation of one is made out 
of the Corruption of another, that uſually hap- 
pens after a threefold manner, which we touched, 
ſpeakipg of alteration; either only by Tranſpo- 
Prion of the Parts or Atoms, as when a Frog is 
generated of Dirt, a Mite of Cheeſe ; or by ad- 
dition of things acceſſory, as when, by acceſſion 
of the Seed to a greater maſs, (as of Renn et 
into Mik, or of Leaven into Dough, ) there is 
begotten a Plant, or Animal ; after which man- 


ner. alſo Augmentation is made, by which the | 


generated thing becomes bigger. Or laſtly, by 
taking away 112 pre- exiſtent, as when Fire 
is generated by the ſevering of watery, aſhy, or 
other parts which were in Wood; Wax, by 
the ſevering of Honey which was in the Comb ; 
and ſo of the reſt, | 
Here the former compariſon of Letters will 
One, 
that the particular manners of generation, and 
their oppoſite corruptions, which may be com- 
rehended under any of theſe three manners,are 
4 if not infinite, at leaſt ) innumerable, inexpreſ- 
ſible, and incomprehenſible, ſince of Four and 
twenty Letters only, which are in the Alphabet, 
there may be produced a multitude of words 
almoſt incomprehenſible. - | 
The other 1s, that as words, accommodated 
to Pronunciation and Reaſon, are not made of 
every combination of Letters; ſo in natural 
things, all things are not made of all things ; 
nor are all Atoms fit, by being joined together, 
to conſtitute any Species of compound things. 
For every thing requires ſuch a diſpoſition, as 
that the Atoms conſtituting it match, and, as it 
were, aſſociate themſelves with thoſe which are 
agreeable to them, but pals by, and, as it were, 
reject others. Whence again it comes to paſs, 
that when a thing is diſſolved, all the agreeing 
Atoms draw one another mutually, and diſen- 
gage themſelves from thoſe which are diſagree- 
ing. This is manifeſtly ſeen in Nutrition, which 
is Aggeneration, and is evident even from this, 


that otherwiſe Monſters would be ordinarily 


generated, as Half-men, Half-beaſts ;,Chimera's, 
and Zoophyts. 

In a word, certainly he never had the leaſt 
taſte of Phyſiology , who conceiveth, that any 
thing which is generated can be eternal; for 
what Compoſition is there, which is not diſ- 
ſolveable ? Or what is there, that hath a Begin- 
ning, and no End ?. Though there were no ex- 
ternal Cauſes to deſtroy its Frame, yet wants 
there not an inteſtine motion, and, even within 
the moſt compact and durable Bodies, an un- 
vanquiſhable inclination of Atoms downwards, 
wy their diſſolution. muſt neceſſarily fol- 
ow. f 

Vet, this diſſolution is not always immediate- 
ly made into Atoms, but for the moſt part in- 
to little bulks, or parts compounded of them; 
which are certain kinds of compound bodies, as 


when there is · a diſſolution of Wood; partly into 
fire, partly into ſmoke, partly into ſome wateriſh 
moiſture, partly into aſhes. But what way ſo- 
ever it be done, we muſt always hold, that in 
Generation there is no new Subſtante made, but 
præexiſtent Subſtances are made up intò one; 
ſo in Corruption, no Subſtance abſolutely cea- 
ſeth to be, bur is diſſipated into more Subſtan- 


ces, which remain after the deſtruction of the 
former. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Whence it comes, that a generated Body is in a cer- 
m_ kind of things, and diſtinguiſhed from other 
things. 


Oreover, ſeeing that every Body is gene- 

4 rated only of the aggregation of Matter, 

or ot material and ſubſtantial Principles, knit- 

ting together in a certain Order and Poſition ; 

therefore, that which is concrete or generated, 

is underſtood to be nothing elſe but the Prin- 

ciples themſelves, as they are knit together in 

ſuch an order or poſition, and thereupon are ex- 
hibired in ſuch a form or quality. 

This form or quality, whereby a thing gene- 
rate, is eſtabliſhedin ſuch a certain kind of things, 
as of Metal, or of Stone, or of Plaut, or of Ani- 
mal, and is diſtinguiſhed from all the Species and 
Individuums of the Genus wherein it is; this 
form, I ſay, is not one and ſimple, but rather, as 
it were, an aggregation and collection of many, 
which collection cannot be found in any thing, 
but in this. 


% 


* figures of things, their,” colours, magnitude, 
* gravity, and (in a word,) all other qualities 
© which are uſually predicated of a compound 
Body, as its Accidents, (whether perceived by 
* ſight; or by other ſenſes, ) are {o to be under- 
* ſtood ; not as if they were certain natures or 
* ſubſtances, exiſtent by themſelves, (for our 
© underſtanding cannot reach this;) nor, on the 
© other ſide, as if truly they did not exiſt, or 
were abſoutely nothing; neither again, as if 
c they were ſuch, as are thoſe other . 
things, which are accident to it; nor, laſtly, as 
c if they were parts of the Body. But they are 
thus to be eſteemed, that whereas a Body may 
be diſpoſed after ſeveral manners, the whole 
complex gains, by the aggregation of them, 
4 12 nature proper and peculiar to its 
kind. | TT ST | 
Not that a Body comes to be ſuch, as is A 
© greater bulk made up out of a leſſer, whether 
© thoſe be the firſt, leaſt, greateſt, or in general 
made up of others more minute; but only, as 
© I ſaid, that of all theſe joined together, and 
© by this conjunction differencing it from others, 
© it poſſeſſes a nature proper to itſelf,and diſtin& 
© from any other. | Fa 
All theſe are comprehended by certain he- 
© cial Notions and Conceptions, but fo, that ſti! 
© the Body, which reſults out of them as a certain 
© whole,and is not divided in itſelf, bat conceived 
© as one undivided thing, obtains the denomina- 
© tion of a Body, which is reckon'd_up in ſuch a 


certain kind of things. 15 
Dad d d 2 


© Wherefore we muſt here obſerve, that the Laer. 
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The ſame may, in a manner, be conceived to 
happen, by the concurrence of certain accidents, 
which are found the ſame in no other body; 
that is, the things indeed to which thoſe acci- 
dents agree, may be diſtinguiſhed and denomi- 
nated from the notions of them, but yet only 
then, when each of thoſe accidents is conceived 
to be there, For theſe are not of that kind of 
accidents, which, exiſting in the thing, become 
therefore neceſſary and perpetually conjoin'd to 
it, and conſequently beſtow on it a perperual 
denomination. 

Here it may be demanded, Whether, if we 
were diſſolved by death, it might happen in pro- 
ceſs of time, that the very ſame Principles, cf 
which we conſiſt, might, by {ſome odd chance, 
be ranged and ordered again in the ſame man- 
ner as they are now, and ſo we come to be deno- 
minated the ſame which we are at this preſent ?. 
To which we anſwer, That it is doubtleſly true, 
but ſtill ſo, that, to have been formerly would 
nothing appertain to us, becauſe in our very diſ- 
ſolution, every diſpoſition which we had, and 
all memory of thoſe things which compounded 
us, and which we were, would utterly be loſt ; 
by which means,all our remembrance too would 
ſo have been totally decay'd, that it were im- 
poſſible it ſhould come into our minds that we 
had ever had a Being. . Thus much concerning 
the Univerſe. 


KCTS 2. ny # 
Of the World. 


T followeth that we ſpeak of the World, 
which is a Portion of the Univerſe,or Infini- 
ty of things, and may not unfitly be deſcribed, 
The whole Circumference of Heaven, containing the 
Stars, the Earth, and all things viſible. | 

When 1 ſay, the Circumference of Heaven, | 


_—— 


* 


imply, That Heaven is the outmoſt part of the | 


World, which may alſo be called ether, and 
the Region of Fire, from the Stars which it con- 


taineth, and are, as it were, Fires lighted there. 


When l ſay the Earth, I mean the lowelt, or, 
as it wete, the middle part of the World, in 


which alſo there is the Water, and next over it | 


the Air, immediate to the Region of Fire. And, 
becauſe the things which we ſee created of theſe, 
and in theſe, are various; therefore we compre- 
hend them under the name of things viſible. 

Bat ſeeing it may, and uſeth to be demanded 
concerning the World, what. Form it hath with- 
in, what figure without? Whether it be Eter- 
nal, or had a Beginning? Whether it require 
any other Author, than Nature or Fortune? In 
what manner was the production of the Whole, 
and of its arts? Whether it tequire any Ruler, 


or perforat its viciſſitudes by it ſelf? Whether, 


How, . and When it ſhall periſh ? Whether it 
be One, or, belides it, there be Innumerable ? 
We muſt therefore ſpcak a little of each. 


- CHAP. 


| .CHHP.-1. | 
Of the Form and Figure of the World. 


ND as to the firſt- Head, the World, by 
its internal form or conſtitution, is not 
animate, much leſs a God, as ſome think; but 


or conſtitution, is ſuch, either for that its parts 
are contained under one diſpoſition, as a Plant 
or Animal ; or, that they are artificially joined 
one to another, without mingling their tempers, 
as a Houſe, or Ship; or, that they are diſcreet- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd from one another, yet have 
ſome mutual relation to each other, as an Army, 
and a Common- wealth; the World is only to 
be conceived One, partly the ſecond way, part- 
ly the third. 3 ä 
The ſecond way it may be eſteemed one, in 
regard between the Sun, the Moon, and the reſt 
of the more ſolid and compacted parts of the 
World, there is intercepted either Air or Xther 
diffuſive, whereby a kind of Coherence is made. 
It may alſo be eſteemed one. the third way, in 


| * the Sun, Moon, Earth, and other com- 
pa 


| 


ed Bodies, are fo ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, that, after a determinate order, they poſ- 
ſeſs the Scituations or Seats of Superiors and In- 
feriors, Antecedents and Conſequents, things 
Illuſtrating, and things Illuſtrated. 
But to ſay, that the World is one the firſt way 


* | | alſo, How can it be made good ? Since that if it 
were fo, that the World, as ſomewill, were 
| animate, nothing could be thought inanimate ; 


not a Stone, not a Carkaſs, not any thing what - 


ſoever; that ſame diſpoſition, called Soul, being 


diffuſed through all things. 
Neither do they, who aſſert, the World to 
be animate and wile, ſufficiently mind and on- 


which ſuch expreſſions are proper, ſince as a 
Tree is not produced in the air, nor a Fiſh on 
dry ground, nor Blood in Wood, nor Moiſture 
in a pumice; ſo neither an the Mind or the 
Soul be produced, or be, indifferently, in any 
kind of Body. But ſeeing it muſt be determi- 
nately ordered where every thing ſhall grow and 
inexiſt,the nature of the Soul muſt be looked for 
about the Nerves and Blood, not in putrid 
2 of Earth, in Water, in the Sun, in the 
Sky, Ce. | 

Now whereas ſome hold; That the World is 
not only endued with Mind and Senſes, but that 
alſo it is a round byrning God, and ever-moving 
with reſtleſs Circumvolutions ; theſe are Prodi- 
gies and Monſters, nor of Philoſophers diſcour- 
ling, but dreaming. For who can underſtand, 
what this ever- moving and found God is, and 
what Life is aſcribed to him, to be turned about 
with ſo great ſwiftneſs, as is unimaginable to be 
equall' d? With which I ſee: not how a conſtant 
Mind and a happy Lite can confiſt. - 

But granting the World'to be a God, not on- 
ly the suo, Moon, and the. reſt, are parts of 
God, but even the Earth it ſelf, as being a part 
of the World, muſt be alſo a part of God. Now 


we ſee, there are very great Regions of the Eartl: 


unhabĩtable, and uncultivated, part of them be- 


ing burnt up by the approach of the Sun, part 
| being 


whereas what is conceived to be one in its form 


derſtand, what kind of nature that muſt be to 
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being oppreſſed with Snow and Ice through his 
diſtance from it. If then the World, be God, 
theſe, being the Parts of the World, are to be 
termed, ſome, the Burning; fome; the frozen 
Members of God. 

As to its external Form or bigure, it ſeems, 
in the firſt place, certain, that there is ſome ex- 
tremity of the World, becauſe the World is a 
kind of Segment of the infinite Univerſe ; but 
what that is, who is able to tell, unleſs he came 
thence ? | J | 

For whereas it ſeems to be Heaven, there is 
nothing in all apparent things hinders, but that 
it may be Rare, nor nothing hinders bur that it 
may be Denſe ; Rare, - foraſmuch .as the Stars 
which are in it, and appear to be meved, per- 
form their Motions through it; Denſe, foraſ- 


much as itſelf is able to move the Stars fixed | 


in i | y 
þ +1 nothing hinders, but that it may be 
either Quieſcent. if the Stars are moved through 
it; or Circularly moved, if the Stars are carrl- 
ed round about with it. 
Beſides, nothing hinders, but that it may be 
round, oval, or lenticular, eſpecially if it be mo- 
ved. Again, nothing hinders, but that it may 
be triangular, pyramidal, fquar, hexaedrical, 
or of any other plain Figure, eſpecially if it be 
unmoved. 5277 2 Rad 
As for them, who, . being perſuaded by ſome 
Arguments, aſſert the World ſo to have one de- 
terminate Figure, as that it can have no other, 
we cannot but wonder at their Stupidity. . For 
moſt maintain the world to be, as Immortal and 
Bleſſed, ſo alſo Round, becauſe Plato denieth a- 
ny Figure to be more Beautiful than that, , But, 
to me, that of the Cylinder, or the Square, or- 
the Cone, or the Pyramid, ſeem, by reaſon of 
the Variety, more Beautiful. N 


„nn 
of the late Beginning of the World. | 


H S for the ſecond Head, The world 1s not 
Eternal, but began to be at ſome time. 
For firſt, Seeing that the Nature of the whole 
and of the Parts is the ſame 3 And we obſerve, 
- that the Parts of theWorld are obnoxious both 
to Generation and Corruption, it follows., 
That the wholeWorld muſt be ſubject to Gene- 
ration and Corruption. That the Parts, of the 
World are generated and corrupted, is demon- 


— — — 


ſtrated even by the Senſe, and ſhall be proved 


hereafter. *. 556 Ort We} 

Neither let any ſay, that the Mutations which 
are made in the Parts of the world are not of. 
the more Prigcipal parts, as of the Sun, the 
Moon, the Earth, and the reſt ; but of the leſ- 


ſer only which are but Particles, whereof the 


Principal conſiſt; for he ought to conceive,that 
if the Principal parts conſiſt of parts ſubject to 


Mutation, thoſe whole parts themſelves are ſub 


ject to Mutation; and though ordinarily there 
occur not Cauſes ſo powerful as to change them, 
nevertheleſs nothing hinders, but that ſuch may 
ſometimes occur, as even among the leſſer party, 
ſome continue ſafe a great While, which, at Iaſt, 
itt progreſs of time, fiind cauſes of Mutation, 


Beſides, ſeeing that thé woſt advi6iil Hiſtories 
of all things exceed not the Theb2 tid Trojan 
Wars, what is the reaſon of this but besduſe tlie | 
worldis not old, fo far is it from Being eter- 
nal? For if eternal, why did nor other Poets 
celebrate other things? How came the memo- 
rable Acts of fo many eminent Perlonhs to, per- 


iſh 7 Why are the. Records of Eternal Fame no 


where extant ? 3 

In like manner, ſeeing that we have all Arts 
newly invented, and their Inventors are not un- 
known, ( for, that daily many Arts are advan- 
ced and receive increaſe, is very manifeſt,) how 


comes this to paſs, but becauſe the World 'had 


not irs beginning long ago? for the World 


could not beſo long without Arts, which are 


of ſo great importance to life | 
If you believe, that in times paſt there were 
ſuch Records and Arts as now, which periſhed 


by ſome great Conflagrations, Deluges, Earth- 
quakes, being ſubyerted together with the Cities 
and 


ations themſelves, do you not acknow- 
ledge it neceſſary, that there muſt be at ſome 
time to come a deſtruction of Earth and Heaven, 
as it had hapned, if in thoſe caſes ſome greater 


Cauſes had lighted ? For we ourſelves think 


ourſelves mortal, for no ther reaſon, but for 
that we perceive ourſelves to fall into che ſame 


diſeaſes, as they whom we ſee die. 


The World therefore had a Beginning; Hor 
was, as may appear by what we fat 'of very 
great Antiquity. But whenſoever it Vegnn:tts 
moſt probable it. begun in che, Spring, beczule 
then all things ſpronr,flopriſh, an Gree fh 


and the ne wñeſs of the World required a tempe- 
rate heat and cold for bo e Fits 
young Brood, before it mod ſc paſs to ether of 


the Extreams - ib yt : weeeider 11:51 
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07 the Cauſe of the World. 1 


As tothe next Head: We muſt firſt acquir 

"A. the Divine. Power from the ſolicitude and 
labour of framing the Wot ld, ſor it could not 
be a Ce Mets and i 1 55 that 7 5 * 
With what Eves cquid Plats look opon che 
Fabrick of ſo great ry Work. 4 Go one ne e 
World made and built by Gd What Deſigns, 
What Tools, What Bears „What Engines 
What Miniſters, in ſo great a task ? How could 
will of the Architect? Whence ſprung thoſe 
five Forms, of Which the reſt alfs zre framed, 
lighting aptly to e 'Atid Senſes F 1. 
were too long to repeat al yeh ark Heller 
in our Wi Than in G Bower 8 got. * 
Again, this God, of whom he ſpeaks; either 
was not in tlie former age, wherein Bodies were 
either immoyeable, or moved anne ot 
der; or he then flept or wak'd;, or, did heichexr. 
The firſt cannot be admitted, for God is Eter- 
nal; nor the ſecond, for if he flept from Eter- 
nity he was dead, Death being a9 Eternal Sleep. 
But neither -is God capable of Sleep, for "the 
Immortality of God, and a. thing near Death, 
are far aſunder. Now if he were "awake, either 


| ſomthing was wanting to his Felicityzor he was 


Od das perfect 
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which this World bears. 


him. to, be Happy ; for he is not- Happy who 
wants any thing to make up his Felicity; the la- 
ter is abſurd, -for twere a vain action for him 
who wants nothing, to trouble himſelf with ma- 


king any thing. | 
o what end then, ſnould God deſire to adorn 
the World with fair Figures and Luminaries 
as one that dreſſeth and ſets out a Temple? If, 
to the end that he might better his Habitation, 
it ſeems then, that for an infinite time before, he 
lived in darkneſs as in a dungeon. Again, can 
we think, that afterwards he was delighted 
with the variety, wherewith we ſee the Heaven 
and the Earth adorned ? What delight can that 
be to God, which, were it ſuch, he could not 
ſo long have wanted it? | 
But ſome will ſay, That theſe were ordained 
by God for the ſake of Men. Do they mean of 
the Wiſe? Then this great Fabrick of things 
was made for a very. few perſons. Or, of the 
Fooliſh ? There was no reaſon, he ſhovld do iuch 
a Favour to the Wicked. Again, What hath he 
got by doing ſo, ſince all Fools are even in that 
regard moſt miſer able; for what more miſerg- 
ble than Folly ? Beſides, there being many in- 
convenientes in Life, which the Wiſe ſweeren by 
com 


Or, Did he make the World, and, in the 
World, Men, that be might be wotſhipped by 
Men? But hat doth the worſhip of Men advan- 
tage God, who is happy, and needeth nothing? 
Or, if he reſpe& Man ſo much, as that he made 
the World for his Take, that he would inſtruct 
him in Wiſdom, that he would make him Lord 
over all living Creature, that he would love 
him as his Son; Why did he make him Mortal 
and Frail? Why did he ſubject him, whom He 
loverh, to all evils? Seeing rather a Man ought 
to be Happy, as conjoyned with, and next unto 
God, and Immortal, as he himſelf is, whom he 
is made to worſhip, aud contemplate. 

For theſe» reaſons ought we to ſay, that the 
World rather was made by Nature; or, as one 
of the Natural Philoſophers ſaid, by Chance. - 

By Nature, for ſuch is the nature of the Atoms, 
running through the immenſity of the Univerſe, 
that in great abundance running againſt one an- 
other, they can lay hold of, entangle, and en- 

gage one another; and variouſly commixing 
chetuſelves, Firſt roll up a great nd of Chaos, 
in manner of a great Vortex, (clue or bottom, ) 
and chen after many Convolutions, Evolations, 


nſation of the conveniences; Fools can 
neither prevent the future, nor ſuſtain the pre- 


perfectiy happy. But the firſt would not allow | 


others that #lofely: 


as not able to riſe ſo high, produced — 


= 2 
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Of the Generation of the Nou. 


. 
Ut to diſcuſs this Matter more narrowly, 

and to come to another Head; the World 
leemeth to have been elaborated and molded 
into this round Figure, by 'a certain kind of 
Reaſon, without Biflows, Anvile, or otlier In- 
ſtruments. 5 TEST 
Firſt, whereas the Atoms,by an inconſiderate 
and caſual Motion, were continually aud ſwift- 
ly carried on, hen t 1 began to run in mul- 
titudes into” this immenſe place, in which'the 
World now is; and tofaſten upon one another, 
they preſently became heaped into one rude 
and indigeſted Maſs, in which great things 
were mingled with ſmall, round with corner, 
fmooth with hooked, others with others, 
Then in this confuſed Crond, chöſe, which 
were the greateſt and moſt heavy, began by de- 
grees to ſettle down; and ſuch as were thin, 
round, ſmal,, ſlippery, theſe, in the cofjatrrence o 
the others, began to be &vtruded, and carried up- 
wards; as in troubled water, until it reſts and 
groweth clear, the Earthy parts ſettle down- 
wards, the Watry are as it were thruſt upwards; 
but 5 the and hee which drove them 
upward, grew nor Was there any other 
ſtroke, Ach Migdr tors them that way, t 
Atoms theinfelves,' endeayobting to g6 down 
284, mer with obſticles From'6thers ; where- 
upon they flew about” Wicht greater activity eo 
the ut mot bounds ; as atfo did others,-whic 
were r 


ee 
ated by Wem, and repreſed b 
e ee 


Heaven. Hanz 23: ce 5 2 
But thoſe Atoms, which were of the ſame na- 
ture, (there being, as we ſaid, many kinds ot 
them, ) and carried round about in heaps,whil'ſt 


they were thruſt upwards, made the Sun, and 


Moon, and other ars. Theſe were chiefly cal- 
led Signifying Atoms; thoſe which they left, 


At length, of thoſe” which ſetled dow the 
Earth was generated; and ſeeing there yet re- 
mamed much Matter in Earth, and that conden- 
fed by the beatings of che w inds and Gales from 
the Stars, that Figurttion of it which conſiſted of 
leaſt Particles 5 *r forth and produced 
tnalſture. This being fluid, either run down 
into hollow places, fit to receive and contain it, 
'6r, ſtanding ſtill, made hoflow Receptaeles for it- 


| making ſevetal Efforts, and as it were At- 
tempts, trying all Kinds of Motions and Con- 
junctions, they came at laßt inte that Form, 


By Chance, for the Atoms concur, cobere, and 
are co · apted, not by any deſign, Hut as Chance, 
led them. Wherefore, as 1 fag. Chance is not 

a Cauſe, as direttly and oFitfetf,"tends to 


& - but the very. Atoms themſelves are cal- 
n 2 1s df INT Tt | 
led Chance, inaſmuch as meeting one another, 
without any pfemeditation, they faſten on one 
another, and make up ſuch a, Colnpound, as. 
thancerh thenct to re alt. js 1 4 hh 1 


. J . 
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1 80 the Atoms, and diſpoſe chem Ig] 


ſelf, And after this manner, were the Princi- 
pal parts of the World generated! 
10 fay ſoththitig of the leſs Prigcipal, the 
Particles as it were of the former part ; there 
ſeems in that firſt Commiſt ion, to have been 
made the divers Seeds of generable and corrup- 
tible things, of "which, Compounds of divers 
Natures were firſt framed; and afterwards in a 
reve degree proj n 
W as Metals, and an other Minerals were 
therefore generated'within the body of the earth 
at the ſame time it was formed, becauſe that 


Mass was beterggeneons,or conſifting-of Atoms 
ö «ng Seeds of diffe ent Natures; and in that — 
| Bo. 0 Y ITO DEC 47119 76-219: 50 adles 
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bulks of Stones did diverſly ſwell out to the very 


Superficies. Wherenpon Mountains came 
be made, and conſequently Vallies, and Plains 
muſt needs have been between them. "I 
Soon after, about the Prong and the Hills, 
and in the Valleys, and in the Fields grew vp 
Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner, as Feathers, Hair, Briſtles, about the Bo- 
dies and Members of Birds and Beaſts. BILE 

But as concerning Animals themſelves, it 15 
likely that the Earth, retaiging this new genital 
Seed, brought. out of it ſelf ſome little bubbles, 
in the likeneſs of little Wombs, and theſe when 
they grew mature ( Nature ſo compelling, ) 
broke, and pyt forth young little Creatures, 
Then the Earth it ſelf did abound in a kind of 
Humor, like to Milk, with which Aliment living 
Creatures were nouriſhed. | 

Which Creatures were ſo framed, that they 
had all parts neceſſary for nutrition, and all 
other uſes. For as when Nilus forſakes the 
Fields, and the Earth beginneth to grow dry, 
through heat of the Sun, the Husbandman, tur- 
ning up the Glebe, finds ſeveral living Creatures, 
part begun, part imperfe&, and maimed ; ſo 
that in the ſame Creature one part, liveth, the 
other is mere Earth: In like manner, amongſt 
thoſe firſt efforts of the Earth, beſides the liv- 
ing Creatures perfectly formed, there were 
ſome produced, wanting Hands, Feet, Mouth, 
and other parts; without which, there is no 
way to take nopriſhment, or to live long, or to 
propagate their Kind. 

What I ſay of other living Creatures, I hold 


alſo in Man, that ſome little Bubbles and f 


Wembs, ſticking to the Roots of the Earth, 
and warmed by the Sun, — bigger, and 
by the affiſtence of Nature afforded to Infants 
' ſprung from it a connatural moiſture, called 
Milk; and that thoſe thus brought up, and ri- 
pened to perfection, propagated Mankind. 
Two things 1 add One, that, it is by no 
means to be allowed; what ſome affirm, that at 
that time were produced Centaures, Scyllaes, 
Chimeraes, and other Monſters conſiſting of 
Parts, of different kinds. For how in a Centaur 
(for example,) could the Limbs of a Man, and 
of a Horſe be joyned together, when at the third 
Year of his Age, at what time a Child is hardly 
weaned, a Horſe is in full vigor? And at what 
time a Horſe languiſheth with Age, a Man flou- 
riſheth in the prime of his Youth. , | 
The other, That in the Earth there were cre- 
ated new living Creatures, and more and greater 


than now, by more and more vigorous Seeds, | G 


and amongſt thoſe, Men too; ſo as that race of 
Men was more hardy, as conſiſting of greater 
and more ſolid Bones and Nerves : And ſo at 
laſt the Earth, her Seeds being exhauſted, like a 
Woman too old to bear Children, left off to 
produce voluntarily ſuch living Creatures. 
Whence it comes to paſs, that now. Men are no 
where generated on this faſhion ; but both they, 
and other more greater and perfect Animals, 
ſpring up only by way of Propagation. 


—_—_—_— 
Of the'Viſſitudes in the World, —= 
Mere followetha Queſtion, W hether the 
World be Governed by it ſelf, or by the 
Providence of any Deity ? / is, 
Firſt therefore, we ought not to think, that 
the Motion of Heaven, or the Summer and 
Winter, Courſe of the Sun, or the Eclipſe of the 
Sun and Moon, or the Riſing and Setting of the 


Stars, or the like, happen, becauſe there is ſome 
Ruler over them, who diſpoſeth, and bath diſ- 


poſed of them; and withal poſſeſſeth Beatitude 


and Immortality; for with Felicity agree not 
Buſigeſs, Solicitude Anger, and Favour; theſe 


happen through Imbecillity, Fear, and want of 
external Help. | | 


Neither ought we ( it being a troubleſome 


employment, agg} wholly averſe from à happy 


ſtate,) to think, that the Nature whicþ;poſleſ- 
ſeth Felicity is ſuch, as that (knowing and wil- 
ling,) it undergoes theſe Commotions or Per- 
turbations,of Mind; but rather to obſerve, out 
of reſpect to. ĩt, all veneration, and to uſe fome 
kind of addreſs to it, ſuggeſting ſuch Thoughts, 
as out of which ariſe no Opinions contrary to 
Veneration. a 1/6 
| We ſhould rather think, that, when the 
World was produced, there were made thoſe 
Circumplexions of Atoms, involving themſelves 
about ene another, that from chence the Celeſti. 
al Bodies being framed, thete / was -producedbin 
them this neceſſity, whereby they ate moved in 
uch a manner, and perform ſuch Periods; and 
after the ſame manner allche reſtiperform their 
tasks, in order to Ihe cautſe of things once begun. 
And why ſhould weinot rather think thus ? 
For whether the World it ſelf is a Gd, as ſome 


conceive, What can be leſs quiet; than unceſ- 


ſantly to roll abont che Axis, with admirable 
ſwiftneſs ; But unleſs it be quiet, nothing is 
happy. Or whether there be ſome God in the 
World, who rules, governs, conſerves the 
courſes of the Stars, the mutations of Seaſons, 
the viciſſitude and order of things, who is pre- 
ſent in all places, and at all times; and, how 
great ſoever is the variety, or rather innumera- 
bility of all particular things, is diſtracted by io 


many cares, by taking order that they be done 


this way, and no other; indeed he is, as I before 
objected, involved .in buſineſſes troubleſome and 
laborious, ect; 25. L ; 

Beſides, tho it were but only ſuppoſed, that 
od doth not take care of en — we not 


208, that all things happen no otherwiſe, than as 


if there were no Providence? Far. ſome fall out 
well, but the moſt ill, and otherwiſe than they 
ought, To'omir:theireſ, if Jupiter himſelf ia 
Thunder, or guide the Thunder, he ought at leaſt 
to ſpare Temples, tho it were only not to give 
occaſion of doubting, whether it proceed from 
Fortune, on Divine Counſel; that in, all thin gs, 
in a manner, holding on their icourſe; as it Was 


at firſt begun. 


This alſo is of no little weight, that they aſ- 
ſert a ſpecial Providence in reſpect of Men. For, 
(not to repeat What Leven nom ſaid, That a 
bappy and immortal Natute cannot be pofſeſsd 


Wich Anger or Favour,) put caſe, That God, 
takes 
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takes no care of the Affairs of Men, How can 
they come to be otherwiſe than they are? In 
them there is an equal, or rather greater Imbe- 
cility, than in other Creatures, equal inconve- 
niences, equal -ills : Same of them, making 
Vows, are preſerved from Shipwrack; How ma 
ny have made Vows, and yet periſhed ? Many 
pray for Children, and obtain them; How ma- 
ny pray for Children in.vain ? | 
But, to be brief, why, if God takes care of 
the Affairs of Men, is it ill with the Good, wel] 
with the Bad ? Truly it is an Argument with me, 
when I ſee Croſſes always happen to the Good, 
Poverty, Labours, Exile; loſs of Friends; on the 
other ſide, wicked Perſons to be Happy, to in 
_ creaſe in Power, to be honoured with Titles; 
That Innocenee is unſafe, wicked Actions go 
uvnpuniſhed ; That Death exerciſes his Cruelty 
without obſerving Manners, without order and 
diſtinction of Years ; SomeWrive at old Age, 
others are fnatch'd away in their Infancy, others 
in their full ſtrength ; others in the flower of 
their Youth are immaturely cut off; In War, 
rather the beſt are vanquiſhed and periſh, But 
that which prevails moſt with me, is, That the 
moſt Religious Perſons are afflicted with · the 
greateſt Ills ; but to them, who either wholly 


| 


And indeed, ſome are ſaid to appear ſome- 
times to ſome Perſons ; and why may it not be- 
that they 'who affirm Demons to have appeared 
to them, either lye and feign, or ate'melancholy, 
and ſuch, that their diſtemper'd Body either 
ſtrangely raiſeth, or diverts their Imagination to 
extraordinary conceits. It is well known, that 
nothing is more apt to be moved and trans form- 
ed into any Species ( altho' there be no real 
ground, ) than Imagination: For the impreſſion 
made upon the Mind is like that in Wax, and 
the Mind of Man having within it ſelf that 
which repreſents, and that which is repreſented, 
there is ſuch a power in it, that, taking even the 
very leaſt of things ſeen or heard vpon ſome 
occaſion, it can of it ſelf eaſily vary and tranh- 
gure the Species, as is manifeſted by the commu- 
rations of Dreams which are made in Sleep, 
from which we perceive, that the imaginative 
Faculty puts on all variety of Affections and 
Phantaſies; ſo that it is no wonder, if, where 
the Faculty is unſound, they ſeem to ſee De- 
Mons, or other things, of which they have had 
any foretaken conce it. 

Moreover, they uſe to alledge Divination as 
an argument to prove both Providence and the 
exiſtence of Demons ; But I am aſhamed at Hu- 


negle& the Gods, or worſhip them not Religi- | mane Imbecillity, when it fetcheth Divinations 


ully, happen either the leaſt Misfortunes, or 
none at all. | | 
- Moreover, I think it may not be ill argued 
thus: Either God would take away Ills and can- 
not, or he tan and will not, or he neither will 
nor can, or he both will and can. If he —_ 
and cannot,' he is impotent, and conſequent 
not God; if he can and will not, envious, which 
is equally contrary to God's Nature; if he nei- 


ther will nor can, he is both envious and impo- 


tent, and conſequently not God ; if he both will 
and can, which only agrees with God, Whence 
then are the Ills? Or, why" does he not take 
them away ? RF; I W 


OS 


„„ 
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: A Dipreſſion, concerning Genii or Dæmons. 
T is all one, whether God takes care of things 
I by Himſelf, as ſome will have it, or (as 
others hold.) by:Miniſters, whom they generally 
call Genii and: Demons ; for things happen no 
otherwiſe, than as if we ſhould ſuppoſe no ſuch 
Miniſters 3 and tho it were granted, that there 
are ſome, yet can they not be ſuch as they feign 
them, that is, of a Human Form, and having a 
Voice that can reach to us: To omit, ſince for 
the moſt part they are ſaid to be ill and vicious, 
they cannot be happy and long - liv d, ſince both 
much Blindneſs and a Proneneſs to Deſtruction 
perpetually atrends Wickedneſs. | 
How much tere it to be wiſhed, that there 


were ſome who might take care of us and ſup- l. 


i þ 
11 


even out of Dreams, as if God walking from 
Bed to Bed did admoniſh fupine Perſons, by in- 
direct Viſions, what ſhall come to paſs; and out 
of all kinds of Portents and Prodigies ; as if 
Chance were not a ſufficient Agent for theſe 
Effects; but we muſt mix God, not only with 
the Sun, and with the Moon, and ſeveral other 
living Creatures, but alſo with all Braſs and 
Stone. : E 5 | 

But to inſtance in Oracles only: Many ways 
may it be evinced, that they are meer Impo- 
ſtures of Prieſts, as may particularly be diſco- 
ver'd, for that the Verſes which proceed from 
them are bad, being, for the moſt part maimed 
in the beginning, imperfe& in the middle, lame 
in the cloſe; Which could not be, if they came 


from Divine Inſpiration, ſince from God no- 


thing can proceed, but what is well and decent. 
And I remember, that, when in my younger 


days I lived at Samus, that Oracle was much cri- 


ed up, by which (as they reported, Polycrates 
King of that Iſland, celebrating the Pythian and 
Delian Games, ſent at the fame time to Delus, 
demanding of Apolb, Whether he ſhould offer 
Sacrifice at the appointed time? Pythius anſwer. 
ed, Theſe to thee are the Pythian and the Delian; 
whereby (ſaid they,) it was ſignify'd, that thoſe 
ſnould be his laſt, for ſoon after he happen'd to 
be flain. But how could it be ſignify'd by that 
Anſwer, that. theſe Sacrifices ſhould be the laſt 
rather than the middle? But that the vulgar 
ſort of Men are moſt commonly led by Hear- 
ſay; and are greedy of ſtrange Stories. 175 
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py or” 


-ply what is wanting to our: Prudence, and to | F) 


our Strength ? Eſpecially, how much were it to 
be wiſhed, by ſuch as are Leaders in War of 
moſt Pious and Honeſt Attempts, that they 
might confide not only in Arms, Horſes, Ships, 
but alſo in the aſſiſtencæ of the Gods them- 
ſelves 2 is | | 
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4 | grations, ſomtimes Deluges, as it were with 
equal ſtrength, But, as in wraſtling, ſo is it ne- 
CHAP. VII. 


Of the End, or Corruption of the World. 


Hat theWorld ſhall ww and have an end, 
is conſequent, Foraſmuch as it was genera- 
ted, and had beginning; for it is neceſlary,thar 
ail compounded things be alſo diſſipated, and 
reſolved into thoſe things of which they are 
compounded, ſome by ſome Cauſes, others by o- 
thers ; but till all from ſome Cauſe, and at ſome 
time or other, Whence it is the more to be ad- 
mired, that there ſhould be ſome,who, not only 
broaching the Opinion, that the World was ge- 
nerated, 2 even in a manner made by hands 
thence define, that it ſhall be ever. For as 
argued before, What Coagmentation can there 
be indiſſoluble? or, what is there that hath a 
Beginning, but no End ? : 
Certainly, the World ſeems like an Animal, 
or Plant, as generated ſo ſubject to corruption, 
as well becauſe, no other wiſe than they, it con- 
ſiſts of Atoms, which by reaſon of the inteſtine 
Motion, wherewith they are inceſſantly moved, 
at length muſt cauſe a diſſolution; as alſo be- 
cauſe, there may happen both to them, and the 
World, ſome extrinſecal Cauſe, which may put 
them to deſtrvion : Eſpecially it being known 
that every thing is produced but one way, but 
may be deſtroyed many; As alſo, becauſe, 
there are three Ages in them, Youth, Middle 
State, and Old Age; ſo the World firſt be- 
gan to grow up; (as alſo after the time of its 
generation, there came extrinſecally from the 
Univerſe Atoms, which inſinuated into the Pores 
as it were of the World, and by which Heaven, 
the Stars, the Air, the Sea, the Earth, and other 
things were augmeated, the congruous Atoms 
accommodating themſelves to thoſe that were 
- congruous to them) then, becauſe there ought 
to have been ſome end of growing, it reſted in 
a kind of perfect ſtate; and at laſt began ſo to 
decay, as plainly ſhews, that it declines towards 
its laſt Age. ; 
This is firſt proved, becauſe, as we ſee, in 
progreſs of time, Towers fall, Stones moulder, 
Temples and Images decay, whereby at laſt they 
come to be diſlolved ; So we may perceive the 
parts of the World ſenſibly to movlder, and 
wear away ; a great part of the Earth goes away 
into Air, (not to ſay any thing of thoſe greater 
Concuſſions, which make us fear ſomtimes, leſt 
the whole ſhould fall, and finking from under 
our Feet ſink, as it were, into an Abyſſe,)the Wa- 
ther alſo is partly exhaled into Air, partly ſo 
diſtributed through the Earth, that is will not 
all flow back again: The Air is continually chan- 


ged, many things going forth into it, and many 


produced again out of it. Laſtly, the Fire 
(not only ours, but the Starry Fire, alſo, as 
that which is in the __ ſenſibly decays by the 
emanation, and caſting forth of Light. Where- 
fore, neither is there any reaſon to think, 
that theſe Bodies of the World will eontinue 
ever. a 
Again, becauſe we ſee there is a continual 
Fight amongſt the Bodies of the World them- 


ſelves, through which ſomtimes happen Confla- || 


ceſſary, that in the World one of the Contraries 
prevail at laſt, and deſtroy all things, If any 
ſhall demand, which of the two is the more like- 
ly to prevail, it may be anſwer'd, The Fire, as 
being the more active, and reciving particular 
recruits from the Sun, and Heaven; fo as, it laſt, - 
it will come to get the upper hand, and the 
World thereupon periſh by Conflagrat ion. 
Laſtly, becauſe there is nothing indiſlolvable; 
but either as it is ſolid, as an Atom; or intact- 
ile, as Vacuum; or hath nothing beyond it. 
whence either a diſſolving cauſe may come, or 
whither itſelf may go forth, as the Univerſe: 
But the World neither is ſolid, by reaſon of 
Vucuum intermix*d ; nor intactile, by reaſon of 
corporeal.Nature ; nor hath nothing without it 
by reaſon of its extremity : Whence it follows, 
that a deſtruction may happen extrinſecally 
by Bodies incurring to it, and breaking it; but, 
both extrinſecally and intrinſecally, it is capa- 
ble of being diſſolved. | 
„This 1 add becauſe the World may pe- 
riſh, not only by Conflagration!, or, if you 
will, by Inundation alſo, but by many other 
ways amongſt which the chief is, that, as a li- 
ving Creature, (to which I already compar'd it,) 
the frame of the Soul being vaty'd, is diſſolved 
into ſeveral parts, and theſe at length are quite 
diſſolved alſo, either by being diſſipated, and 
turning into Air, and the moſt minute Dult, or 
ſerving again for the production of ſome other 
living Creatures ; So the Walls, as it were, of 
the World decaying, and falling, the ſeveral 
pieces of it are diſſol ved, and go at length into 
Atoms, which, having gotten into the free ſpace 
of Vacuum, ruſh downwards in a Tumult, and. 
recommence their firſt motions; ot run for- 
ward, far and long; or ſoon fall upon other 
Worlds; or meeting with other Atoms, joyn 
with them to the production of new Worlds. 
And though indeed, as a living Creature may 
be ſooner or later diſſolved by departure of the 
Soul, ſo may either of theſe happen to the 
World: Yet it is more probable, that it will ſo 
come to paſs, as that ina moment of time, no- 
thing thereof ſhall remain except Atoms, and a 
deſolate ſpace ; for which way ſvever the gate 
of death, as it were, ſhall be firſt opened, thi- 
ther will all the crowd of Matter throng to get 
out. 
That the World, as I ſaid, is declining to- 
wards its laſt age is probable,for that the teem- 
ing Earth, as I lately touched, ſcarcè bringeth 
forth even little Animals, when as formerly ſhe 
produced large; and that ſhe, not without ex- 
tream labour, brings forth Corn, and Fruits, 
whereas at firſt ſhe bronght them forth of her 
one accord, in great plenty. Whence.it comes, 
that there are frequent complaints, praiſing the 
former ages, and accuſing the preſent, for that 
they percgive not that ĩt is the courſe of things, 
that all things ſhovld decay by little and little, 
and, wearyed with long ſhes 6f age; rend as 
One to deſtruction. 1- wiſh Reaſon, rather 


| than the thing itſelf did perfbade, chat within 


a ſhort tim, we ſhaY ie all things ſhatrer'd in 


— 
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| or in a multivacuous place, ( that is in which; 
though there be great and little Bodies, yet ya- 


CHAP. VII. cuities take up the greater ſhare of it,) or Laſt- 
ly, in a great unmixt and pure Vacuum, though 

Of Infinite Worlds. — 2 ome (who aſſert ſuch a Vacuum, ) de- 
cribe it. 


Oreover, as to demand, Whether thete For we are to underſtand, contrary to them, 4, 
are, beſides this, not only other Worlds ¶ that there fometh together, if not from infinite, at 
but many, even infinite : This ſeems to be the leaſt from one, or more Worlds, or intermundia, 
Anſwer, That there are infinite — . Joe 2 mon * a TY beap of __ 
\ Laert, a) the Atoms being infinite. as we ly ſhewed, | or litt s, Which are res mutually ad- 
SEO 2 carried thr 15 infinite ſpaces ʒ and that ſeveral | joyned here and there, and varwuſly formed, and 
ways in far diſtances from this World, and there | change place diverſiy, according as it happens, and 
meeting one another in Multitudes, may joyn to the | withal receive ſrom without 2 Irriguous, as it 
production of infinite Worlds. Since the Atoms, be-| were, Accretions; untill a bulk, conſiſting of the | 
ing of this nature, that a World may be made up; | whole Aſſembly of all theſe, be made up, and gain | 
and conſiſt of them, cannot, by reaſon of there In- | a conſiſteney, as much as the Principles, of which it 
finity, be conſumed, or exhauſted by one, nor any | was made, can well bear. i 
determinate number of Worlds ; whether theſe] For it is not ſufficient, for the generation of a Ibil. 
Worlds be ſuppoſed, framed after one faſhion, or af: | World, that a great bzap of Atoms be thrown toge- 
ter divers. It is not impoſſible therefore, but that | ther in a Uacuum and by the acceſſion of others, 
Lucret.2. there may be infinite Worlds, grow bigger, till it roll into another Vacuum: In 
And indeed it is as abſurd for a ſingle World | the ſame manner, as a heap of Snow, being tum- 
to be made in an infinite Univerſe,as for one Ear] bed upon Snow, gathers ſtill more, and grows big- 
of Corn to ſprout up in the valt Field, ſowed ger, as was the Opinion of a certain Philoſopher, 
with many Grains; For as in the Field there are | holding the neceſſity of ſuch a Method: Since this 
many Cauſes, to wit, many Seeds apt to grow up, | is repignant to our daily Experience. For a heap, 
and places to produce them; So in the Univerſe, | whoſe innermoſt kernel, as it were, is ſolid, and 
beſides Places, there are Cauſes, not many, but its outermoſt ſhell ſolid alſo, can neither be 
infinite, naniely Atoms, as capable of joyning, | rolled up and down, nor increaſed, if the part 
as thoſe of which this World was made up. intercepted betwixt the kernel and the Shell be 
Zucret, loc.cit, Beſides, we ſee not any generable thing, ſo | fluid, as in the World it is. : 
one, as that it hath not many like itſelf, in the] Finally, That the other Worlds alſo are, be- 
ſame kind, (for ſo Men, ſo Birds, ſo Beaſts, ſo | cauſe generated, ſubject to Corruption, is too ma- 
Fiſhes, are multiplied each under their particu-| Nifeſt to be mentioned; that ſome may be diſſol- 
lar Species.) Wherefore, ſeeing that not only ved ſooner, others later ; Some by ſome Cauſes, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, 4 Sea, and the Others by others, is a thing neceſſarily conſe- 
reſt of the parts of the World were generated; | quent to the peculiar diverſity of every one. 
but even the whole World it ſelf, which con- — i 
ſiſts of them; we muſt acknowledge, that not 


only the Parts, but the World itſelf, are not C H 1 1K; 
fingle, but many, as to number, and ( for the | | | 
Reaſons alledged ) infinite. Of inferior Terreſtrial things. 


Now there being nothing to hinder, but that | 
ſome Worlds may be like this of ours, others Ut that (omitting the reſt, )we may ſpeak 
unlike it; for there may be equal, there may be B more particularly of this our World, ſince 
greater, there may be leſſer ; there may be, that | all things in it are either contained within the 
have the ſame Parts, diſpoſed in the ſame Or- | compaſs of the Earth, or exceed not the height 
der; there may be,that have different Parts, or| of the ground, or are placed on high, that is, 
diſpoſed in a different Order; there may be, that raiſed above the Earth's Superficies, and there- 
have the ſame Figure ; there may be, that have| fore may generically be divided into the low or 
a different, (for though Atoms cannot have an | Terreſtrial ſort of things, and thoſe which are 
infinite variety of Figures, having a determinate | Sublime, Celeſtial, or Aerial; Let us then ſo or- 
ſpace in their Super ficies, yet may they he of der our Diſcourſe, as to ſpeak firſt of the for- 
more Figures than we can number, as Round, | mer, in regard, that as they are nearer, and 
Oval, Pyramidal, &c. ) Although, 1 ſay, there] more familiar to us; ſo we may thence aſcend 
be no repugnance in this, yet all theſe di-|by orderly degrees to diſcourſe, and define, 
verſities are only certain kinds of conditions, | what we ſhould moſt rationally conjecture of 
which vary the common Quality, and Nature of | the later, which are more remote from us, and 
the World. 1 | _ leſs viſible ro us. v 

But it ſeems, that each of the other Worlds, | In the firſt place, we are to take a general 
as this of ours, and every compound which is view of the body of the Earth, next of the Wa- 
made in that vaſt Vacuity, and hath any reſem- | ter, a conſiderable part of this Maſſe, and ming- 
blance with thoſe things Which fall finder. our | led diverlly with the Earth, partly in its Super- 
Obſervation, is generated apart, and after a fa: ficies, partly in its very Bowels ; Afterwards of 
ſhion peculiar go itſelf, By certain Convolutiens,| theſe leſſer Bodies, with which we ſee that whole 

7 art. and Tntertexturs of Atoms proper to it; And this, } Maſſe repleniſhed, whether inanimate, as Mine- 
whether it be generated in the Intermundia, (ſo | rals, Stones, and Plants; or animate, uſually 
we term the interval, included betwixt two or | called Animals. 87 
more Worlds, not far diſtant from one another,) 
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. CHAP. I. 
Of the Earth ſituate in the middle of the World. 


[rſt then, as to the Earth, we have already 
ſaid, how it was framed together with the 
other parts of the World; for it had been to it 
tpoſe to form it firſt, beyond the utmoſt Sur- 
— of the World and then convey it into the 
World already framed, ſince it was ſufficient for 
that Effect, that there were ſuch Seeds found in 
the Univerſal Maſs, of which it, with the other 
parts of the World, might be generated; in the 
me manner as it would be unneceſſary, that liv- 
ing Creatures ſhould firit be ſeperated from,and 
carried beyond this Infinity of things, and be 


formed there, that, being now petffeQed, they | 


might be brought thence into this our Region. 
Nor was it needful, that they ſhould firſt be ex- 
actly wrought in Heaven, and thence tranſmitted 
to our Earth; ſeeing no Man can ſhew, why 
there muſt needs be found ſuch Seeds therę, of 
which Animals, Plants, and other viſible Com- 
unds are made up, and could as well be found 
ere; Or, whence Heaven hath this priviledge, 
of having ſufficient conveniences for their Ge- 
neration and Nutrition, more than our Earth. 
It is already ſaid, That the Earth, when the 
Heaven, and other higher Bodies, did fly, as it 
were, upwards ſetled into the middle of the 
World, and there reſted as in the loweſt place. 


We add now, That as it is the middle part of 
the World, towards which all heavy things fall ; 


it follows not, that there is alſo a middle part 
of it; called the Center,towards which, all thirfgs 
that ponderate are directed in a ſtreight line; 
for all heavy things fall in parallel ions, 
without any endeavour to meet in any Angle, 
there being, as in the Unĩverſe, ſo allo in our 
World, one Region above, from which all heavy 

ings come, and only one below, towards 
which they tend. 

Whence, as they are not to be approved of, 
who ſay, there are Antipodes, or Men ſo ſitua- 
ted in a ſtrange region of the Earth, that they 
walk with their Feet Diametrically oppoſite to 
ours, in like manner as we ſee the Images of 
Men, or other things, either ſtand or go with 
their Heads downwards under the Water ; for 
theſe Philoſophers endeayours to maintain, con- 
trary tothe Laws of Nature and of heavy 
things, That Men, and other Terreſtrial Bo- 
dies placed there, tend upwards, or towards 
the Earth; and that it is equally impoſſible, they 
ſhould fall down from the Earth, to the inferior 

laces of the Sky; as that Bodies amongſt us 

ere ſhould unimpell'd mount up to Heaven. 
However, upon another account they ſpeak con- 
ſequently to their Hypotheſis, that tis day with 
the Antipodes when tis night with us, and night 

with them when *tis our day. br 
The Earth then is framed indeed after a cir-, 
cular Figure, but yet as a Diſh or a Drum is, 
not like a Sphear or Bowl 3 for this Surface o 
it which we inhabit, and which indeed is only 
habitable, is flat or plain, and not globous, and 
ſuch as all heavy things are carried to it in a 
ſtreight line, or perpendicularly, as was former- 
ly declared. ö 


* 


| This being ſo, here ariſeth a great difficul- 
ty, How it can then be, that it ſhonld ſtand ſtea- 
dy, and not fall downwards into that Region, 


into which the Antipodes would ſlide? But, the 


reaſon why the Earth falls not, is, becauſe it reſts 
upon the Air, as ally d to it in Nature; Nor doth 
it any more bur then the Air than Animals, which 


| Earth. 

Nor is it hard to conceive, that in the Air 
beneath there is a power to ſuſtain the Earth 
becauſe the Air and the Earth, by the general 
contexture of the World, are things not of dif- 
ferent extraction, but ally'd to one another by 
a certain affinity, Whence, as being Parts of 
the ſame Whole, one cannot be burthenſom to 


if they had no Gravity at all; eſpecially ſince this 
Earth, however in this ppper part of it more 
compacted and heavy, may, deſcending lower, 
be, by degrees, leſs ſolid, and ſo leſs weighty ; 
till at length, in its loweſt part of all, it ap- 
proach very near the nature of the Air which 
ſupports it. 

And for this reaſon I ſaid,that the Earth was 
not made in ſome place ont of the World, and 
thence brought into it, becauſe then it would 
have preſſed the Air with its weight, as our Bo- 
dies are ſenſible of the leaſt weight, if impoſed 
from without; Wherea, neither the Head, nor 
other Parts ate heavy to one another, by reaſon 
that they are agreeable to one another in Na- 
ture, and knit to one another by the Common 
Law of the ſame Whole. 

And that it ſeem not incredible, a thing ſo 
tenuioas as is Air ſhould be able to uphold fo 
groſs a Bulk; do but conſider, how ſubtle a thin 
the Soul or Animal Spirit is, and yet how groſs 
and weighty a Bulk of the Body it upholds and 


is a thing joyned to ir, and aptly united to it, as 
the Air is to the Earth. 

But we muſt not therefore conceive the Earth 
to be Animate, much leſs a Goddeſs, for we have 
formerly proved the contrary 3 The Earth in- 
deed many times brings forth ſeveral living 
Creatures, yet not as being herſelf Animate, 
but becauſe, containing various Atoms and di- 


many ways; of which, Animate Beings are form- 
ed. Some there are, who call the Earth, The 
Great Mother of the Gods, and Berecynthia. That 
to the Earth theſe Names be attributed, if it be 
lawful to make uſe of Divine things, thereby 
to ſignify Natural things, may perhaps ſeem to- 
lerable; but to believe, that there is a Divinity 
in the Earth, is no way allowable. 


n 
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CHAP. Il. 
Of Earth- Quakes, and the Flames of Etna. 


T ſeems wonderful, how it comes to paſs, 
That the Earth is ſomtimes ſhaken, and 
trembles ; but this is an Effect which may hap- 
pen from divers Cauſes, ſuppoſing that the Earth, 
as I ſee no reaſon to doubt, is in all parts alike, 
and that below as well as above, it hath Caverns, 


Feee Breaches, 


are of like Nature with the Earth, burthen the 


the other, but are held by a mutual embrace, as 


governs, and that only by this means, becauſe it 


vers Seeds of things, ſhe produceth many things 
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Breaches, and Rivers, rolling great Billows, 
vaſt Stones, &. 011911 4 1 
For the Water may move the Earth, if it 
hath. waſh'd or- worn away ſome parts, Which! 
being made hollow, it can no longer be held up; 
as it was whilſt they were entire; or if ſome 
Wind drive upon Chanels, and Lakes, or ftafid-' 
ing Waters within the Earth and the L blow J 
impulſion either ſhake the Earth from thence, 
or the agitation of the Wind inereaſing witll its 
own motion, and ſtirring up it ſelf, be carried 
from the bottom to the top!; as a Veſſel cannot 
ſtand ſtedfaſt, untill the water which hath been 
troubled in it give over moving 2701 
Likewiſe the Earth may receive a ſhock, by 
ſome part thereof ſuddainly falling down, and. 


thereby he moved; ſeeing that ſome of irs parts 
are upheld, as it were, with Columns and Pillars, 


which decaying and ſinking, the height that is 
laid on them quakes : For we ſee whole Honſes 
ſhake, by reaſcn of the jumbling, and ſuccuſſion 
of Carts and Chariots, CT | 

* Alſo the very Wind it ſelf may move the 
Earth, either if the Earth(its interior and lower 
parts being full of crannies and chinks,) be ſhak- 
en by ſome Wind variouſly diſpers'd, and falling 
into thoſe hollow Caverns, and ſo tremble in 
ſuch manner, as our Limbs by inſinuation of 
Cold tremble, and are moved, whether we will 
or no; Or, if the Wiffd getting in at the top, 
and driving downwards, the Earth is driven up- 
wards by the Air under it; which is ſomewhat 


groſs and watery, ( for it ſuſtains the Earth,) 


and ſhaken as it were from beneath, leaps up, 
which happens to all things : Not only to thoſe 
which are forc'd againſt any thing, hard of firm; 
or ſo ſtretched or bent, that being preſt = it 
recoils ; but alſo againſt a fluid thing, if it be 
able to ſtrike it back, as when Wood 1s plung'd 
into Water. 5 727 
The force of this Wind, if we conceive it 
tur ned into Fire, and reſembling Thunder, may 
be carried on with a great deſtruQion of all 
things that oppoſe its paſſage. For as Light- 
ning, engendr'd in a Cloud, breaks thorow it, 
and ſhakes the Air with wonderful violence; in 


like manner, may the Fire, generated within | 


the Caverns of the Earth of a coacervate and 
exagitated Wind, break thorow it, and make it 
tremble, _ 1 8 3 
Now as there appears not any Cauſe, more 
likely chan that which is taken from the Wind, 
end chiefly in this laſt manner, either by diſtri- 
buting i:ſelf into many ſeveral Cavities of the 
Exrth, it cauſeth a trembling only, and (as if 
there were a tranſpiration through the looſer 
Earth,) the Earth is not fo broken thorow, as 
that chere is a breach made, or ſomthing over- 
thrown, or turn'd awry; or elſe by its being 
heaped up together in greater Caverns, there 
may follow ſuch a ſuccuſſion and impulſion, as 
may heave ep,an« cleave aſunder the — and 
make Gaps big enough to entomb whole Cities, 
as indivers paces it hath often hapne. 
What I ſay concerning the force of the Wind, 
which being turned 1ato Fire breaks thorow: 
and ſhakes the Earth, may ſerve to make us un- 
derſtand, that the eruptions of Fire which of- 
ten happen in the ſame places, as at Etna, pro- 
c=ed from the ſame Cauſe, 


For this Mountain is all hollow within, and 


ſo underpropped with Vaules bf Flint, that the 
Wind ſhut up in them groweth hot, and bein 
enkindledforcerh'its way thorough the breaches 
which it finds above, and eats into the ſides of 
thoſe: Caverhs;-whence ( tbgether with E 
and Smake;) it caſts up ſ parkles and pumices. 
nd the better to bring this to paſs, the gen 
lies at the foot of the Mountain, which rolli 


the Caverns of the Hill extend, thruſts in, and 
drives forward the Air, whereby the Fire is aug- 
mented, and cheriſh'd, as with the blowing of 
BellowWe. — A | | 


337. , 


CHAP; MN en 


ing of Nilus. 


S for thoſe Waters which are on the 
"k(Earth, for of thoſe which are generated 
on high; and thence fall down in Rain, we ſhall 
ſpeak more-opportunely hereafter ;) Firſt, there 
is a vaſt body of them, which we call the Sea - 
For beſides thoſe in- land Seas which waſh our 
Shores, there is alſo an extern Sea, or Ocean, 
which flowing about all the habitable Earth, is 
believed by ſome to be ſo immediately placed 
under the Arch of Heaven, that the Sun and o- 
ther Stars Riſe from it, and Sett in it, as e 
ſhall have occaſion to ſhew elſe here. 
And indeed, the Vaſtnefs of the Sea being ſuch, 
it may be eſteemed not the moſt inconſierable 
Reaſon, Why the Sea feems not to be increaſed 
by the flowing of ſo many Rivers into it; for 
all the Rivers are hardlꝶ like a Drop, compared 
to ſo immenſe a Body. And withat the San, 
who with his beams ſo ſoon dries wet Garments; 
although he ſuck not up much moiſture ffom e- 
very place, yet from ſo latge a compaſs cannot 
but take away a great deal. Not to mention how 


much the Winds, which in one night many times 


dry up the Ways, and harden the Dirt, may in 
ſweeping along the Sea, conſume of it. 

But, the chlefeſt reafon ſeems to be this. The 
Earth being a rare Body, and eaſily penetrated, 
and withal, waſhed on all ſides by the Sea, the 
Waters, as well as they are poured from the 
Earth into the Sea, ſo muſt they alſo ſoak down 
from the Sea into the Earth, that they may riſe 
up in Springs and flow again. 

Neither need it trouble us, that the water of 
the Sea is ſalt, and the waters of Springs and 
Rivers freſn; becauſe the water, paſſing out of 


the Sea into the Earth is ſtrained in ſuch man- 


ner, that it puts off the little bodies of Salt, 
and returns quite ſtrippꝰd of them. For, the bo- 
dy of the Sea being dommixed of Salt, and of 
Water; foraſmuch, as the Seeds of Salt, are more 
hooked, and thoſe of Water more ſmooth, 
therefore, theſe glide eafily away, whilſt the 
others cannot but be entangled, and are all along 
left behind, e.. ? | 
Hence appeareth the Cauſe (which ſeemeth 
the Principal, ) of the perpetual flowing of 
Springs : Where they riſe up, there may indeed 
be ſome great quantity of Water gather'd toge- 
ther, which may ſerve for ſupply : But upon an- 


other 
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other account, they may be ſupplied, foraſmuch 
as there is ſomthing continually. flowing from 
beneath into them. And though theſe ſubter- 
raneous Rivulets, (as it were,) might be made 
up of the ſeyeral Seeds, which are diſperſed 
through the Earth, yet muſt theſe Seeds be ſup- 
plied by the Sea, which ſoaks juto the Earth. 
Whence it comes to pals, as was ſaid, that 
thoſe Rivulets, diſperſing themſelves into leſſer 
ſtreams, and running down into lower hollow 
Receptacles, and meeting there, at laſt joyn to- 
gether in great Channels, and make large Rivers, 
which continually renew and ſupply the im- 
menſe Sea. es ; 
But ſince, there is not any River more won- 
derful than Nilus,for that every Summes it over- 
floweth and watereth Agypt, we muſt nor 
therefore omit to ſay, that this may happen by 
reaſon of the Eteſian Winds which at that ſeaſon 
blowing towards A gypt, raiſe up the Sea to 
the mouths of Nilus, and drive up Sands thither, 
ſo as Nilus cannot but ſtop, and ſwell, and riſing 
above its Channel, overflow the Plain which lies 
beneath. 
perhaps alſo it happens, for that the Eteſian 
Winds blowing from the North carry the 
Clouds into the South beyond AÆgypt, which, 
meeting at ſome very high Mountains, are there 
crouded together, and ſqueeze forth Rain, by 
which Nilus is increaſed. <- | 
It may happen alſo, that the exceeding high 
Mountains of Ethiopia, may be cover'd with 
Snow, which being diſſolved by the Sun's exceſ- 
five heat, fills the Channel of Nilus. 


” 
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C HAP. IV. 

Of the Properties of ſome Waters, and of Ice. 
Ut that we may ſelect beſides ſome proper- 
B ties of Water, which ſeem wonderful to 
the Vulgar, | omit at preſent that Property, 
which is of kin to thoſe we laſt mentioned; 
That although the Water ſo eafily diſſolves 
Salt, and admits to be imbued by it; yet there 
are ſome ſweet Fountains, which ſpring out of 
the midſt of the Sea. For this plainly happens 
hence, That the Water burſting forth from the 
bottom of the Sea, riſeth up with ſo great ve- 
hemency, that it drives away on all ſides the 
Sea-water, and neither ſuffers it, nor its Salt to 
be mingled with it. 1 | 
Wonderful is that Fountain in Epirus, over 
which Flax or a Taper is no ſooner put, but it is 
preſently ſer on fire and flames. It ſeems, that 
trom the Earth which is beneath it, ſo many 
Seeds of Heat are breathed forth, as that, though 
they are not able to heat the Water in their paſ- 
ſage through it ; yet as ſoon as ever they get out 
of it into the open Air, running into the Flax 
and Tapers, they aſſociate themſelves with the 
fiery Seeds, wherewith ſuch things abound, and 
break forth into flame; in the ſame manner, as 
when putting flame to a Candle newly extin- 
guiſnd, yeu may ſee it light before the flame 
touches ĩt. 0 
But what ſhall we ſay of that Fountain, which 
is reported to be at the Temple of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, cold in the day - time, and hot in the night ? 


all the round that the 


Cerxtainly, the Earth. about this Fountain, tho? 
it be looſer than gther Earth, yet being, comp 
preſs'd, by the. cold of, night, it ſhviks out, or 
iquezzeth forth, and. traſmits into the Water, 
many Seeds of Fire which: it contains, whereby 
the Water gloweth hot; but being lagſened by 
the Heat of Day, würd, hack again, as it, were 
the ſame Seeds, whergby.,. the Water becemetli 
cold, 430 * , 
C t 


It may likewiſe com 
Peer 


ter which is made hot ur 
the night-time, by reaſon 


which are repreſled.in 
of the cold Air, may become cold in the day- 


J nde 
the Wa- 


time, the beams of che Sun paſſing fo through 


the Water, that they afford to thoſe Seeds a free 
vent into the Air. Fo as lee is diſſolved by 
the ſame piercing and rarifying Beams; and 
though the Effects are contrary, yet may they 
proceed from the ſame Cauſe, as the melting of 
Wax, and hardning of Clay. F 513 
Tis from the ſame Cauſe, that Water in 
Wells is Hot in the Winter, Cold in the Sum- 
mer. For in Summer, the Earth is rarify'd by 
Hear, and exhaleth the Seeds of Heat which are 
in her; by which means the Water, which is 
kept cloſe within her, becomes colder. ; But in 
Winter*'the Earth is compreſs'd and condens'd 
with Cold; whence,, if ſhe bath any Heat, ſhe 
f Ice, by 


ſqueezeth it forth into the Wells. 

Fheſe put me in mind to ſpeak 
which the Water, forgetting, as it were, its 
natural fluidity, grows ſolid and hard. Here 
we muſt conceive, that thoſe Bodies only are 
capable of being made ſolid, which are made 
up of Parts of little Bodies, that have plain Sur- 
faces; becauſe, by excluſion of Vacuity, the Parts 
cohere beſt with one another; whereas it thoſe 
little Bodies, be round, or, joyned i round, or 
intermingled with plain, there is a Hacuum con- 
tained round about them, into which the round 
may roll, and the plain bend ; whence followeth 
ſoftneſs, and ( unleſs there be ſome hooks that 
ſtay it,) fluxibiliry. TR; 

Ice therefor is made, cither when the round 
little Bodies, which cauſe Heat, are thruſt out of 
the Water, and the plain which are in the ſame 
Water (part weereof are acute - angled, part 
obtuſe-angled, ) are thruſt up cloſe together; 
Or, when thoſe little Bodies are brought thi- 
ther from without, (and that for the moſt part 
from the Air, when it is made cold by them,) 
which being cloſely preſſed, and thruſting out 
meet, bring ſolidity in- 


| 


to the Water. 
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CHAP. V. 


11 


Of things Terreſtrial Inanimate. 


Ur Method leading us to ſpeak of thoſe 
things which are generated of Earth and 
Water; it is in the firſt place manifeſt, that 
thoſe things are eithrr Animate or Inanimate. 
Animate things are thoſe which have Senſe, and 
are vulgarly called Animals; Inanimate things 
are thoſe which want Senſe, whence, under this 
Name are. comprehened all.thoſe, to which the 
Name of Animal is not applyed. 
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- Erovptions, as that of tna, already 


ſeaſes. "Wherefore we will ſpeak more amply 


. vious for thoſe uſes, and Braſs only was in eſ- 


Creatures, ſome have a moving and deſiderative 


Of this ſort are, Firſt, certain moiſt things 
which are'grewn conſiſtent, as we ſee Salt, Sul- 
Phur, and ill-ſcented Bitumen generated in the 
Earth. Now theſe are the chief cauſe, not on- 
ly of ſubterraneous Heat, and 8 

| | ken of ; 
but alſo ef peſtiferous Exhalatious, which being 
carried on high cauſe Avernous Lakes and Di- 


of theſe, when we treat of Meteors. Concern- 
ing Amber, Which attracteth Straws, we ſhal) 
ſay forthing hereafter, © UM 
Of this fort alſo are Metals, which were firſt 
Found out upon occaſion of ſome Woods being 
biirtit by Lightning, or ſome other Fire, which 
being quite durnt up, the Metals were melted, 
and ſtuck to the roots, and thereupon dazled rhe 
Eye with their ſplendor, and were obſerv'd to 
retain the ſame Figure with the things in which 
they flowed. Whence Men conjeQtured, That 
the ſome Metals, being melted by the force of 
Fire, might be formed into any Figure, even, 
acute, ox pointed; and by reaſon of the ſolidi- 
ty they had acquired, might be made fit to mal · 
leate, or to ſtrike, or for other uſes. 
Moreover, not only Lead, but alſo Gold and 
Silver lay neglected, as being found leſs commo- 


teem, of which were malle Darts, Swords, Axes, 
Plougbſhares, and the like ; until Iron came to 
be found out; of which then, they choſe rather 
to make theſe thing, by reaſon it was of gr eat- 
z ac 7 ->. 

Of this ſort alſo ate Stones, whereof man 


are daily generated, many broke off from Rocks, 
but the man bodies of Rocks and Stones were 
made from the beginning ; for by this means, 
as we ſaid formerly, Mountains were firſt occa- 


fion'd ; and ſomtimes we find, that the Earth |. 


encloſeth in her Bowels, Caverns, Rocks, and 
broken Stones, as well as Rivers, Channels, and 
Winds. | | 

Now as Stones are ordinarily difcerned by 
their hardneſs and ſolidity, ſo in the firſt rank, 
as it were, may be reckoned Adamants, not 
damnifi'd by blows, (for a tryal of them bein 
made upon Anvils, they ſplit the Iron, ) and 
huge Flints, ovt of which, by the ſtroke of Iron 
Fire flyeth, for they contain Seeds of Fire cloſe 
hidden in their Veins 3 neither doth the cold 
force of the Iron hinder, but that being ſtirred 
up by its ſtroke, they meet together in one Bo- 
dy or Spark. "x ; 

Laſtly, of the inanimate kind are Plants, that 
is, Herbs and Trees; for the Soul is not with- 
out Senſe. And we ſee, that of animate Beings, 
which from thence are called Animals and living 


Soul ; others a diſcurſive; But Plants neither | 
have Senſe, nor either of thoſe Souls, and there- 
fore cannot be called Animate things. 
Somthing indeed they have common with li- 
ving Creatures, that is, Nutrition, Augmenta- 
tion, Generation 3 but they perform theſe things 
by the impulſe of Nature, not by the direction 
of a Soul, and therefore are only Analogically, or 
for reſemblance-ſake, ſaid to live and die as 
Animals. Whence alſo whatſoever may be ſaid 
of them, may be underſtood by Parity, and in 
ſome proportion, by thoſe things which ſhall be 


Grafting was, upon the ob 


1 would add, that the 22 of Sowiug and 
| ervation Men took, 
that Berries and Acorns ſhedding, and falling to 
the ground, ſprung up again, and begot new 
Plants, like thoſe of which ſort they themſeyes 
were. But it is enough to have hinted this. 
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„A . 
Of the Loadſtorie in particular. 


Ut we muſt inſiſt a little longer upon a thing 
inanimate indeed, yet very admirable; 1 
mean. the Herculean Stone, which we call alſo 
Magnet, for that it was firſt fonnd in Magneſia. 
It is much wondred at, by reaſon of its ſingu- 
lar Power (or Virtue,) in attracting Iron. 
To explicate this Power, we muſt iuppoſe 
three or four Principles; One is, That there is 
a continual effluxion of little Bodies out of all 
things. As, out of coloured and lucid Bodies, 
flow ſuch as belong to Colour and Light ; From 
hot and cold Bodies, ſuch as belong to heat and 


| cold Bodies ; From odorous Bodies, ſuch as be- 


long to ſmell; and fo of the reſt. 

A Second is, That there is no Body ſo ſolid, 
but hath little vacuities contained within it, as is 
manifeſt by all Bodies, through which paſſeth 
Moiſture, (or Sweat, Light, Sound, Heat, or Cold. 
The Third, That theſe effluent little Bodies 
are not alike adaptable to all things. The Sun, 
by emiſſion of his Beams, hardens Clay, melts 


y | Snow; Fire reſolves Metal, contracts Leather; 


Water makes hot Iton harder, Leather ſofter ; 
The Olive-tree is bitter to the Taſte of Man, 
pleaſing to Goats 3 Marjoram is ſweet to the 
ſmell of Man, hateful to Swine, &c. 

The Fourth, That the little Vacuities are not 
of the ſame compaſs in all things, wherefore 
neither can the ſame be accommodated to all lit- 
tle Bodies. This is manifeſt from the contex- 
tures of the Senſe, for the little Bodies which 
affect theſe, move not thoſe; or thoſe which 
affect ſome one way, affect others another; as 
alſo from the contextures of all things elſe, for 
what will penetrate one, will not penetrate a- 
nother. 

From theſe it is underſtood, that the Load- 
ſtone may attract Iron (and Amber, Straw, ) 
upon a double account. For Firſt, We may ima- 
gine the Atoms tliat flow out of the Stone, ſo to 
ſuit with thoſe which flow out of the Iron, that 
they eaſily knit together; wherefore being daſh- 
ed on both ſides on the Bodies of the Iron and 
the Stone, and bounding back into the middle, 
they entangle with one another, and draw the 
Iron along with them. 
But foraſmuch as we ſee, that the Iron, which 
is attracted by the Stone, is itſelf able to attract 
other Iron; Whether ſhall we ſay, that ſome of 
the particles flowing out of the Stone, hitting 
againſt the Iron, bound back, and theſe are they 
which catch hold of the Iron. Others, inſinua- 
ting into it, paſs with ſwiftneſs through the 
empty Pores, and being daſhed againſt the Iron 
that is next, into which they could not all enter, 
although they had penetrated it ; from thence 
leaping back to the firſt Iron, they made other 
compilcations like the former; and if any hap- 
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ſaid ot living Creatures. 


ned 
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20 to penetrate farther, they likewiſe might 


attract another lron, and that another, upon 
the ſame ground. | | 


oreover, it may be conceived in this manner, 


that there flow certain little Bodies, as well out 


of the Magnet, as out of Iron, but more and 
ſtronger out of the Magnet, whereby it comes 
to paſs, that the Air is driven away much far- 


—_— 


| But: to diſourſe more fully hereupon, Divers 
kinds of Animals being produced in the begin- 
ning of the World, it came to paſs, firſt by their 
receiving congruous Aliment, that thoſe Atoms, 
which are adaptable to one another, were at- 
tracted: and intangled by their fellow- Atoms, 


| which were already in the N thoſe which 


were not adaptable being cut off, ) ſo that a pe- 


ther from about the Magnet, than from about | culiar Nature to every one of them, v. Such a 


the Iron; whereupon there are many more little 
vaculties made about it than about the lron. And 
becauſe the Iron is placed within the compaſs of 
the diſpelled Air, there is much Facuwm taken 
up betwixt it and the Magnet. Whence it-hap- 
ns, that the little Bodies leap forward more 
5 to be carried into that place, and there- 
upon run towards the Magnet; but they cannot 
go thither in a great and extraordinary company, 
without enticing along the things that cohere 
with them; and ſo the whole maſs, conſting of 
ſuch coherent things, goes along with them. 

It may alſo be ſaid, that the motion of the 
Iron is aſſiſted by the Aire, through its conti- 
nual motion and agitation. And that firſt from 
the outward Air, which continually preſſing, 
and preſſing more vehemently where it moſt a- 
bounds, canuot but drive the Iron into that part 
where there is leſs, or which is more. vacuous, 
as towards the Magnet. Next from the inward, 
which in the ſame manner continually agitating, 
moving, and deriving, cannot but give it a moti- 
on into that part, where there is greateſt Va- 
cuĩty. [OF 


CHAP. vn. 
Of the Generation of Animals. 


compound of ſuch Aroms grows up firſt, and at 
length becomes confirmed- le 
Next, That by the perpetual motion of 
Atoms, and their intrinſecal Ebullition, ſome 
of them being ſtill thruſt out of their place, and 
running into the genital parts, meet there from 
all places; and, there being a diſtinction of 
Sexes, atter mutual Appetition and Coition, are 
received in the Womb. 
After this, that the Atoms, or ſeminal Bodies 


compounded of them, and flowing from al parts, 


( whence therefore, the Seed may be conceived as 3 


ſomthing incor poreal; not in rigour indeed, becauſe 
only YVacuwm is truly ſuch, but in the moſt familiar 
Senſe of the Nord, by which we term any thing in- 
corporeal, which eaſiiy penetrates through the moſt ſo- 
lid Bodies, ) that the Atoms, 1 ſay, are thoſe ſe- 
minal little Bodies, which thus flowed ſrom all 
parts, did therefore (this Motion continving,) 
withdraw them from the tumult of others, and, 


like Atoms, drawing their Like; therefore thoſe 


and increaſeth by the attraction of Hk 


that come from the Head, would betake them- 
ſelves to one place; -thoſe: from the Breaſt into 
the next place; and thoſe which come from eve- 
ry other part, each rank themſelves in their di- 
ſtinct ſituation ; and ſo at length, a little Ani- 
mal is formed like that, whence the Seed was ta- 
Moreover, that this little Animal is nouriſhed, 
e Atoms, 


E come ge to ſpeak of Animals, which 
are of 

ing, others Flying, others Swimming, others 
Creeping ; ſome being Greater,ſomeLeſler ; ſome 
more perfect, ſome leſs Perfect, (even we Our. 
ſelves alſo being Animals, ) and yet withal ſtill 
of one Nature; that Nature diſcovers an ad- 
mirable Power iu the compoſure of them. 

For ſince Nature is, as it were, inſtructed by 


the things themſelves, and from their orderly 


different Natures, ſome Walk- | 


procedure, and compelled by a kind of neceſſi- 


ty, or by the concatenation of Motions, to per- 
form theſe ſo many and ſo different Effects, which 
we call the Works of Nature; this eſpecially 
appears in Animals, becauſe the concatenation 
of Motions ſhews itſelf to be Artificial, chiefly 
in them, although roceeding from a ſubſtance 
utterly void of Reaſon. 2 
And although the Atoms themſelves be nat 
endued with Reaſon, nor their motion govern'd 
by a rational Conduct; yet the nature of every 


living Creature in the beginning of the World 


grew to be ſuch, that, according to the tempe- 
rature of thoſe Motions, which the Atoms then 
had, other Motions ſtill, and others followed, 
which being cauſed after the ſame manner ſtill 
produced their Like, By which means thoſe 
motions, which, in the beginning were merely ca- 
ſual, in proceſs of time became artificial, and 
ſucceeded after a conſtant and determinate Of 
der. | 


or little Bodies meeting together in the Womb; 


until the Womb being wearied, and no longer 
fit to nouriſh them, ſlackens irs motions, or ta- 
ther opens the door, and gives them leave to go 
Out. 5 
Further, that this Animal being after the ſame 
manner fully grown up, and the continual agi- 
tation of the Atoms per ſuing one another, not 
ceaſing, it begetteth another like thing, and 
that other conſequently another. ; 
At length, that Nature, being by little and 

little accuſtomed hereunto, learneth, as it were, 
ſo to propagate Animals like in their kinds, as 
that from the motion, and perpetual Sefies of 

Atoms; it e a neceſſity of operating conti- 
| nvally in th er. <4 

Thus much for the ggneration of thoſeAnimals, 
which are made by Propagation; As for thoſe 
which we ſomtimes ſee produced otherwiſe, they 
may be generated after the ſame manner, as all 
things at firſt were; whether ſome Seeds of them 
were remaining, formed from the very begin- 


or without , the Animals themſelyes ; and if 
within, then thruſt out, (as in the generation 
of Worms, and Flies, leaving behind them ſome 
renminders, either in the Earth, or elſewhere ; 
of which, other Animals, of the ſame kinds, 
are begotten. ) | 


What 1 ſaid of the defluxion of Seed, I mean 


not only, on rhe parts of the Male, but of the 
| | Female 


ning; or whether daily formed, either within, 
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Female alſo, ſeeing that ſhe likewiſe emitteth, 
having Paraſtatæ or Teſticles, though placed in 
a contrary way, and therefore is ſhe deſirous 
of Coition. - ao 3 40? - 
And this indeed ſeemg neceſſary to be granted 
towards giving the Reaſon, why a Male or Fe- 
male is formed; for nothing can ibe alledged 
more proper than this, that whereas the young 
One conſiſts of the Seeds, both of its Sire and 
Dam, if that of the Sire predomlnate, it proves 
Male, if that of the Dam, Female: 
Hence alſo may be given a cauſe of the reſem- 
blance which it hath to either, or both its Pa- 
reuts; for if the Female with a ſudden forte at- 
tracts, and ſnatcheth away the Seed of the Male, 
then the young One becometh like the Dam; ii 
both alike, it becometh like both, but mixtly. * 
if you demand, Why Children are ſomtimes 
like their Grandfathers; or Great Grandfathers ? 
The Reaſon ſeems to be this; the Seed . 
up of many little Bulks, which are not alway 
all of them diſſolved into Atoms, or neareſt to 
Atoms, in the firſt or next Generations, but at 
length in ſome one of the following Generations, 
they unfold themſelves in ſuch manner, as that, 
what they might have done in the Immediate, 
they exbibite only in che Remote. W en 
But whence comes Barrenneſs? From the 
Seed's being either thinner than it ought, ſo: as 
it cannot faſten one the place; or thicker, ſo as 
it cannot eaſily be commixed : For there is re- 
quiſite.a due proportion betwixt the Seeds of the 
Male, and of the Female; whence it happens, 
that many times the ſame Man or Woman who 
are incapable of having Children by one, may 
yet haye them by another. 1 omit other Reaſons, 
as from the Aliment, ſince it is manifeſt, that 
Aliment, by which Seed is inereaſed, differs from 
that whereby it is attenuated and waſtet. 
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> #74 35G H A P. VIII. 
Of the uſe of Parts in Animals, 
IEnce follows, That the parts of Animals 
were not from the very beginning of things 
tramed, after the faſhion they have now, for thoſe 
ends and uſes whereto we ſee them now ſerve, 
( for there was no cauſe to foreſee this end, nor 
any things precedent to which that cauſe attend- 
ing, and thence taking a conjectural aim might 
deſign any ſuch faſhion, ) but becauſe it hap- 
ned that the parts were made, and did exiſt as 
we now ſee them; therefore they came to be ap- 


plied to theſe uſes rather 


a 
ing firſt made, ES afterwards the 


occaſion of their own uſefulneſs, and inſinuated 


the knowledge of it into the minds of the 
Uſers. | 

The Eyes therefore were not made to ſee,nor 
the Ears to here, nor the Tongue to ſpeak, nor 
che Hands to work, nor the Feet to go, for all, 
theſe Members were made before there was See- 
ing, Hearing, rut Working, Going; but 

n 


theſe became their Functions after they had been 
made. "= 
For the Soul being formed together with and 


within the Body, and moreover being capable 
of Senſe, the Eye hapned to be made of ſuch a 


n to others, and be- | 


Cotexture, that the Soul, being applied unto it, 
could not but produce tho ſenſitive act of See- 
ing; and the Ear of ſuch, as that being joined 
to it, it could not but produce Hearing; and 
there being within the Body, made together 
with it, an Animal Spirit capable to impel and 
move, the Tongue hapned to be framed after 
ſuch 4 Contexture, as that this Spirit coming to 
it; could hot but move it; and break the Air 
( which at che ſame time ic breathed forth, ) in- 
to words. In like manner, the Hands, the Feet, 
and the veſt of the Limbs were ſo faſtiioned, as 
that this Spirit ruſhing into them could not but 
ber this motion to one, and that to the o- 
ther. 5181 g. A nt. a 255 
As for the Tendons, which are plainly the 
Organs, by which the Parts are ſtirred, it is evi- 
dent that the Actions are not ſtrong, becauſe 
theſe are big; nor remiſs, becauſe they are ſwall; 
but the Actions are ſoch or ſuch; according to 
the occaſions of frequent or jeldom uſing them: 
But the bigneſs of the Tendons follows the quan- 
tity of the Motion, ſo that thoſe which are ex- 
;erciſedareingood plight, and grow convenient- 
ly bigger, thoſe which lie idle thrive not, but 
waſte away. 77 unte 
Wherefore the Tendons were not ſo formed 
by Nature, as if it were better, that they ſhould 
by ſtrong and big for the diſcharge of vehement 
Functions; weak and ſlender for the weaker 
(for we ſee even Apes have Fingers faſhion 
like ours) but, as was ſaid before, thoſe which 
are exerciſed, muſt of neceſſity be big, becauſe 
they are well nouriſhed ; and thoſe which are 
not exerciſed, ſmall, becauſe they are leſs nou- 
riſhed, HV JA HF 
For Confirmation hereof may be alledged, 
that moſt, Parts: are ſomtimes directed to thoſe 
uſes for which no Man will ſay they were de- 
ſigwd; and this, when either Mpeſſity or Oc. 


% 
1 


| fon, or ſome Conjecture taken Aſewhere, lays 


them open to us, Men would not ſo much as 
dream of | fighting with Weapons, if they had 
not firſt fought with their Hands; nor of hold - 
ing Shields before them, if they had not firſt felt 
Wounds that were to be aveided; nor of ma- 
king ſoft Beds, if they had not firſt ſlept on the 
Ground ; nor of making Cups, if they had not 
drunk Water firſt out of their Hands; nor of ma- 
king Houſes, if they had not been acquainted 

with the uſe of Caves; And ſo of the reſt. 
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"CHAP, * 
Of tbe" Soul, the intrinſeral Form of Animals. 
E T us now come to the Soul, by which Ani- 


mals are, and from it have their denomi- 
nation. In the firſt place we muſt conceive it 


IX. 


* 


15 


to be Corporeal, ſome moſt tenulous or ſubtle Bo- £4" 


dy, made up of moſt ſubtle Particles. Doubtleſs 
they who affirm it is Incorporeal, beſides that they 
abuſe the Word, play the Fools exceedingly ; For, 
except it were ſuch, it could neither act nor ſut- 
fer; it could not att; for it could not touch any 
thing; it could not, ſoffer, for it could not be 
tovch'd by any thing, but would be as a meer Va- 
city, which, as / ſaid before, is ſuch that it can neither 
act nor ſuffer any thing, hut only affords a free motion 
0 Bodies paſſing thorow it. Now 


.. 
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Nom that the Soul ads and ſuffers fomthing, is 
manifeſtly declared hy thoſe things which happen 
about its Senſes and Affections; as alſo by the 
motions wherewirth it __ the members, and, 
from within, governeth the whole Animal, 
turneth it about, tranſports it with Dreams; 
and, in general, by its union and conſent, to mix 
in one compound with this groſſer matter, which 
uſually, upon this occaſion, is more particularly 
termed the Body. 2 ie 

1 ſay, it is a moſt tenuious and ſubtle Body, 
for that it is made up of moſt tenuious' or moſt ſub- 
tle little Bodies ; which, as they are, for the moſt 
parts exceeding ſmooth, ſo are they very round ; 


iſe they could not permeate, and cohere 


its pauts, as with Veins, Nerves, Entrals, and 


we find not that any thing is taken off from the 
Whole, neither as to its Figure nor Weight; 
but like Wine, when its flower or ſpirit is gone; 
or Unguent, that hath loſt its ſcent; for the 
Wine and Unguent retain the ſame quantity, as 
if nothing of them were periſhed, 'So that the 
Soul, if you ſhonld imagine her to be rolled up 
ogether, might be contained almoſt in a point, 
or the very leaſt of places. l | 
- (Nevertheleſs, though it be of ſuch a ſubtle 
Contexture, yet is it mixed and compounded of 
four ſeveral Natures for we are to conceĩve it 
a thing made up and contemperated of ſomthing 


fiery, ſomthing aerial, ſomthing flatuous, and a 


fourth which hath no name; by means whereof, 
it is endued with a ſenſitive facultx. 

The Reaſon is this, becauſe when a thin Breath 
departs out of the Body of a dying perſon, this 
Breath is mixed with Heat, and Heat attracts 


Air, there being no Heat without Air. Thus 


we have three of thoſe things which make up the 


Soul; and becanſe there is none of theſe three 


from which the ſenſitive motions can be derived, 
we muſt therefore admit a fourth, though with- 
out a name, whereunto the ſenſitive Faculty may 
be attribute. REV 00511 : 1a 
This may be confirmed from hence, for that 
there is a certain Breath or Gale, as it is were, 
and Wind, which is cauſe of the Body's motion; 
Air, of its Reſt; ſomthing Hot cauſe of the 
Heat that is in it; there muſt likewiſe be ſome 
fourth thing, the cauſe of its Senſe. 

Now the neceſſity of this fourth being mani- 
feſt, upon another account, Anger, by which the 
Heart boils, and Fer vor ſparkles in the Eyes, con- 
vinceth, that there is Heat in it; Fear, exciting 
Horror throughout the Limbs, argues a Cold, or 
copious Breath | al 
the Breaſt; and MMniry of the Countenance, de- 
monſt rates there is iir. 
Whence it comes to paſs, that thoſe Animals 
in which Heat is predominant ate angry, as Li- 
ons; thoſe in which a cold Breath, are timorous, 
as Harts; thoſe in which an aerial portion, are 


tion between “Lions and Harts, as Oxen. The ſame 
difference is alſo to be obſer vd amongſt Men. 
Laſtly, Although the Soul be a mixt and com- 


intrinſecally with the whole Body, and with and 


| 


d 


more quiet, and, as it werez of a middle condi- 


4 


Wind; and the calm ſtate of | © 
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it the Soul hath, that it is a Soul, ant it diſtin + 
guĩſnes Animals fröm other things, as their in- 
toi nſepal form and! eſſential difference, ) never- 
theleſs theſe parts are ſo perfectly contempera- 
ted; as that of them is made one ſubſtance, d 
that moſt ſubtle and moſt coherent © neither, as 
Long as the Soul is in the Body, can theſa four be 
ſepareated from one another any more than O- 
dor, Heat, or Sapor, which are natural to any 


in ward part of the Body, can be ſeparated from 


14. 

No this ſubſtance being contained in the Bo- 
dy, and coherent, as it were, with it, is, in a 
manner, upheld by it, and is likewiſe the cauſe 
otall:the Faculties, Paſſions, and Motions in the 
Body; and murally containeth the Body, and go- 


| and | verneth it, and is moreover the- cavſe of its 
the reſt. Which is manifeſt even from hence; 


for that when the Soul goeth out of the Body, ſeveted from the Body, without the diſſolution 


thereof, than Scent can be divided from Frank- 


Health and preſervation, and can no more be 


incenſe, without deſbruction of its nature. 

1 ſpan not need to take notice, that one of the 
Natural Philoſophers ſeems, without any re-ſon, 
to conceĩve, that there are as many parts of the 
Soul, us of the Body, which are mutuhally appli- 
ed to one another, *For the ſabſtauet of rhe 
Soul being fo ſubtle, and the bulk of the Body 
ſo groſs; doubt loſ its Principles muſt he more 
ſubtle and fewer than thoſe ot the Body: ¶ that 
every one of theſe coheres not with another but 
each of them to little bulks and heaps, as it 
were, that conſiſt af a greater numdet. W hence 
it comes to pals, that ſomtimes we feel not 
when Duſt, or a Gnat lights upon the Body, nor 
a Miſt in the Night, nor the Spiders thread, nor 
Feathers, nor Thiſtle-down, or the like, when 
w' meet with them; it being requiſite, that more 
of the little Bodies which are mingled with the 
parts of the Soul be ſtirred up, before they can 
feel any thing that toucheth or ſtriketh them. 

We muſt further obſerve, that there is ſome 
Internal part of che Body ot ſuch a temperature, 
as that where the Soul adheres to it, it receives 
an extraordinary Perfection. THis Perfection 
is the Mind, the Intellect, or that which we call 
the Rational part of the Soul; hecanſe (the 
other part diffvſed through the hole Body be- 
ing irrational,) this only diſcoyricth, 

Now foraſmuch as the Irrational part is two- 
fold, Senſe and Affection or Appetite, and the 
Intellect is between both, for ir hath the Senſe 
going before it to judge of things, and the Ap- 
petite coming after it, that by its own judgment 
ir may direct it. We ſhall therefore, being to 
ſpeak of each, begin with the Senſe. 


8 
: , * 


CH AP. x. 


Of Senſe in general, which is the Soul ( as it were ) 
of the Soul, 


O ſpeak therefore firſt of Senſe in gene- 

| ral; We muſt obſerve,that the Soul poſ- 
ſelleth it after ſuch a manner, as that both to 
have it, and to uſe it, it requirèth the Body, as 


being the thing wherein it is contained, and with 
which it operates. Now the Body affording this Iaert. 
to the Soul, viz. That it bath a Principle of Sen- 
— and is able to uſe it, becometh itſelf alſo 
Par- 


* 


pounded thing, and this fourth nameleſs thing, 
or ſenſitive faculty, be the chief of its parts, (it 
being, in a manner, the Soul of the Soul, fer from 
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participant of this Effeci, which þ upon that 
Principle, (that is to lay, it fecleth or perceiv- 
eth, ) but not of all thinos that belong thereto, as of 
Tenvity, and the like. 


Wherefore it is not to be wondred at, that 


the Body, when the Soul is departed, remaineth void 
of Senſe ;, for it did not of itſelf poſſeſs this Facul - 
ty, but only made it ready for the Soul, which was 
congenius with it; Which Soul, by means of the 
Faculty coeffetted in the Body, exerciſing, by a pecu- 


liar motion of hers, the d of Senſation, grveth 


Senſe, not- only to itſelf, but to the Body alſo, by 
reaſon of their Neighborhood, Cobæſion, or Union 
with one another. 

Thus it comes to paſs, that not the Soul alone, 
nor the Body alone, perceive or feel, but rather 
both together; and though the Principle of Sen- 
ſation be in the Soul, yet whoever holds, that 
the Body doth not perceive or feel together with 
the Soul; and believeth that the Soul, inter- 
mingled with the whole Body,is able of herſelf 
to perform this motion of Senſation, he oppugus 
a thing moſt maniteſt. 

And they who ſay, ( as ſome do, ) that the 
Eyes ſee not any thing, but it is the Soul only 
that ſeeth through them, as through open doors, 
obſerve-not, that if the Eyes were like doors,we 
might ſee things much better if our Eyes were 
ow as if the doors were taken away. ; 

ow that which here ſeems the greateſt diffi- 
culty being this, How it comes to paſs that a 
thing Senſitive, or capable of Senſe, may be ge- 
nerated of Principles that are wholly Inſenſitive, 
or void of Senſe, we are to take notice, that 
this is to be aſcribed to ſome neceſſary and pecu- 
liar Magnitude, Figure, Motion, Poſition, and 
Order of thoſe Princi les, as was before decla- 
red when we treated of Qualities, for the Fa- 
culty of Senſe is one of the Qualities, which, 
that it appear where it was not, requireth that 
there be ſome Adition, Detraction, Tranſpo- 
ſition, and, in a word, a new Contexture, able 
to do that which the former could not. 

Vet we muſt not therefore belive, that Stones, 


| 


1 


Principles of Things, as we have often hereto- 
fore ailedged, muſt be incorruptible and perma- 
nent. 

It may otherwiſe be proved thus, If we al- 
low the Principles to be lncorruptible, we can- 
not conceive them to be Senſitive; neither as 
Parts, for Parts ſevered from the Whole feel 
not; neither as Wholes, for then they would be 
Animals, and conſequently Merrtal, or Corrup- 
tible, which is contrary to the Hypotbeſis. More 
over, if we ſhould admit, that they are both 
Animals, and Immortal, it, would follow, that 
no ſuch Animals as we now behold, (that is, of 
a peculiar kind, and agreeing in dne ſpecies, ) 
could be generated, but only a heap of ſeveral 
little Animals. 

Furthermore, If ſenſitive Things muſt be ge- 
nerated of ſenſitive, that is, like of like, it will 
be neceſſary, as we ſaid before, that a Man (for 
Example, conſiſt of Principles that laugh, weep, 
ratiocinate, diſcourſe of the mixture of Things, 
and of themſelves, enquiring of what Thin 

they conſiſt, and theſe being like to corruptible 


wiſe of others, into infinite. | 
Now it being well known, that in the Bodies 


of Animals there are five diſtinct Organs of 


Senſe, by which the Soul (or the ſenſitive Facul- 
ty in Her, ) apprehends, and perceives ſenſible 
Objects ſeveral ways, that is by Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching ; nothing hin- 
ders, but that we allow Five Senſes, the Sight, 
the Hearing, the Smell, the Taſte, and the 
Touch. 

All this diverſity ariſeth from hence, that on 
one ſide the 2 of Colours, and viſible Things, 
as alſo „ Odors, Sapors, and other Qua- 
lities, are made up of little Bodies, endued 
with particular Magnitudes, Figures, Poſitions, 
Orders, aud Motions. On the other ſide, the 
Organs of Sight, Hearing, and the reſt of the 
Senſes, are of ſuch Contextures as contain little 
Vacuities, or Pores, which have likewiſe pecu- 


Wood, Clods of Earth, and ſuch like Com- 


pounds, perceive, or feel 3 for, as other Quali- 
ties, ſo this alſo is not begotten of every mix- 
tion, or of the mixtion of any kind of things, 
bur it is wholly requiſite, that the Principles 
endued with ſuch a Bigneſs, ſuch Figures, Mo- 
tions, Orders, and the like Accidents ; whence 
it comes to pals, that even Clods of Earth 
Wood, and the like, when putrift'd by Rain,and 
heated by the Sun, the Pofition and Order of 
their Parts being changed, turn into Worms, and 
other ſenſitive things, This may be underſtood 
from the ſeveral Aliments, which being applied 
ro the Bodies of living Creatures, and variouſly 
altered, do, in like manner, of Inſenſitive become 
Senſitive; as Wood applied to Fire, of Not- 


burning becometh Burning. 


And that it may appear, how much ſome are 
miſtaken, who alert, that the Principles where- 
of Senſe and Senſitive things conſiſt, muſt be ſen- 
ſitive; conſider , that if they were ſuch, they 
muſt be ſoft , foraſmuch as no hard, or ſolid 
thing is capable of Senſe, and conſequently, as 


| 


we argued before, they muſt be corruptible z be- 


cauſe, unleſs they are ſolid, they may be di- 
mipiſhed, and ſo loſe their Nature, whereas the 


liar Magnitudes, Figures, Poſitions, and Order 
and theſe Organs being various have ſever 
Aptneſſes and Proportions, to which the ſeveral 
little Bodies of the Qualities are commenſurat- 
ed, ſo as ſome can receiye into themſelves theſe, 
others thoſe, whence it happens, that only theſe 
little Bodies, of which the ſpecie, of Colour con- 
fiſt, are capable of penetrating into the Organ 
of Sight, and to move and affect it after that 
manner; But ſo are not the little Bodies, which 
are only capable of piercing, moving, and af- 
feting the Organ of Hearing, or thoſe which 
— only affect that of the Touch, and ſo of the 
reſt. 

Hence alſo, when we obſcillſe, that not only 
Animals of different kinds, but even amongſt 
Men themſelves, ſome are not affected with the 
ſame ſenſible Objects, we may underſtand that 
there is not in them the fame kind of Contex- 
ture. And ſince in all little Bodies blended and 
mingled together, ſome will naturally agree with 
others, ſome not, therefore neither can the im- 
preſſion and apprehenſions, or ſenſation of the 
ſame quality be made in all Animals, neither can 
a ſenſible Object affect all Animals alike with all 
its parts, but each one with thoſe qualities only 
which are ſuitable to their Senſes, and convenient 
to affect them. J ſhal! 


Things muſt conſiſt of others, and thoſe like- 
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I ſhall add nothing concerning the common 


Objects pf Senſe, as Magnitude, Figure, Mo- 


tion, and the like, which are perceptible by 
more Senſes than one 3 for what we ſaid of them 
in the Canonick, is ſufficient, 


* 


C HAP. XI. i 
Of Sight, and of the Images which glide into it. 


mult begin with Sight, whoſe Organ mani- 
teltly is the Eye; nor is it leſs evident, that the 
external Appearances, and Forms of Thinps, are 
therefore ſeen by us; becauſe ſomething glides from 
without, or from the Objects into us, that is, into 
our Eye, But before we undertake to ſnew, that 
this is far more probable than what others 
aſſert, we muſt declare, whether there be any 
thing which comes from the Things themſelves 


into our Eye, and of what nature it is. 


Firſt then we affirm, that nothing hinders but 
that certain * Effluxions of Atoms, perpetually 
flying in an uninterrupted courſe, are ſent from 
* the Surfaces of Bodies, in which alſo the ſame 
, Poſition and ſame Order may be preſerved, 
« which was found in the Superficies and Solids of 
the very Bodies themſelves, whence ſuch Ef. 
* fluxions are as it were Forms, Figures, or Ima- 
* ges of theſe Bodies from which they are deri- 
ved, and reſembling them in all their Linea- 
ments; and, moreover, are far more ſubtle than 
any of the things themſelves, which by them 
« are made viſible to us. This then 1s the na- 
ture of thoſe forms or figures, which we uſe to 
call Idols, or Images. 

Nor is it difficult, that ſuch kind of contex- 
* tures ſhould be found in the middle Aire, or 
* ambiently diffuſed ſpace ; nor, that there ſhould 
be in the things themſelves, and eſpecially in the 
Atoms, certain diſpoſitions rendring them apt 


Eing to ſpeak ſomething of every Senſe, we 


| 


things behind them apear ſo coloured, But 
the experiment from Looking-glaſles is more 
than ſufficieat ; for theſe clearly ſhew,that there 
are indeed ſuch effluviums emitted from bodies, 
in regard, the bodies being preſent, they light 
upon the glaſs; if any thing intervene, they 
are hindred from coming thither if the bodies 
be moved, they move alſo, if inverted, they 
alſo are inveited ; if the bodies retire. they alſo 
'goe back; if they are taken away, they wholly 
diſappear, | | 

Bur © forasmuch as there is no point of time, 
in which theſe Images flow not into the Medium, 
« doubtleſs, their production muſt be made in a 
poin of time, and be perpetually flowing out 
« at. the ſuperficies, iu a continued ſtream, For 
the reaſon, why they cannot be diſcerned apart, 
is, becauſe, when one Image goes away, ano- 
ther coherentlyſucceeds, and ſupplies irs room; 
and inſtantly preſerves the ſame order and po- 
« lition of Atoms, which is in the ſuperficies of 
the ſolid Body, and that for a long time, and 
* at a great diitance, (although et laſt they are 
* confounded. ) Whence it comes to paſs, that 
the Body always appeareth with the ſame acci- 


dents, and in the ſame form 
| mean here,that form which is proper to the 


were, ) of parts, diſpoſed in a certain order, or 
( as it were, ) the ſuperficies left behind by the 
Image, which flies away from it. 

It may here ſeem ſtrange, that the Body ſeem- 
etl no more to be diminiſh'd, than as if nothing 
at all were taken off from it; but this is by rea- 
ſon of their extraordinary tenuity, which cannot 
be underſtood, without firſt conceiving the tenu- 
ity of the Atoms. Concerning this, we in- 
ſtanc'd formerly, in an animal to ſmall, as if we 
ſuppoſed it divided into three parts, each of them 
will be indiſcernable ; and yet for performance 
of thoſe animal functions which it diſchargeth, 


[ 
| 


to make repreſentations, which are only meer [it muſt neceſſarly be made up of ſuch parts and 
empty cavities, and ſuperficial tenuitics of no | particles as can hardly be formed, without innu- 
« determinable depth. * But in this place, we merable myriads of Aroms. 


ſpeak ofthoſe effluviums, which are as it werethin | 


Not to mention, in confirmation of the pro- 


films, or skins ſtripe from the remaining Bodies. | bability hereof, that there are many odorous 
Nor yet is it difficult, that images of this na- things, out of which, though ſomething inceſ- 
ture ſhould flow from the out-ſides of bodies, as fantly flow, yet for a long time nothing appear- 


uret, loc.cit, is hence proved, that there flowing ever ſome- eth to be diminiſhed, either as to their ſigure or 


thing from the inner parts of bodies, as ſmell, | weight, notwichſtanding that the efflaviums out 


heat, cold, (as we hinted formerly, ) it is far 
more eaſie, that ſomething ſhould flow, or be 


of them are far groſſer, and more numerous than 
theſe Images, which flow out along with them; 


! 


carried away from their out: moſt parts; ſince the | yet are ſo inconſiderable a part of the things that 


Atoms, as well in one as the other, are in a per- 
petual endeavour of diſentangling themſelves to 


get away, but in the former caſe, being covered 


with other Atoms, they ſind reſiſtence, whereas 
in the later, being placed in the fore-front of the 
body, they find none. Add, that hence alſo they 
gain the advantage of flying out from the ſuper- 
ficies in the ſame order and rank, which they held 
there; whereas thoſe which comes from with- 
in, cannot but change their poſtures, being 
often Aiſturbed in the way, by their anfractuous 
es. 5 : 

Now that there are indeed ſuch eſfluvjums, 
may hence be proved, that if the Syn-beams paſs 
thoroughCurtains,red (for example,) or of any 
ether colour, drawn before the Theaters, ſuch 


flow out, as no man can exprels. 

Wonderful alſo may ſeem their celerity in 
flying out 3 but this muſt be underſtood by the 
celerity of the Atoms, ſormerly declared; for 
theſe Images, by reaſon of the tenuit; we ſpoke 
of, being nothing elſe but certain contextures of 
ſimple Atoms, have a celerity beyond all ima- 
* gination, and their paſſage through the tran- 
12 place which is round about them is 
« like that which is through the infinit ſpaces, 
« there being not much difference, becauſe they 
© meet few or no obſtacles in the ſpace which ſur- 
* rounds them. Certainly, if the light of the 


obferve, ) from Heaven, the celerity of theſe 
Images ought to be, if 77 greater yet not leſs, 
F 


ſubtle emiſſions are ſent from them, as make all 


T aert: 


Body, and is conceived to be a collection (as it St. Emp. 


Laert. 


Sun and other Stars can come ſo ſwiftly (as we 
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by reaſon of the Atoms which ſtand in the ſur · [ 0 
face of the body, ready for motion, and have though it comes to the eye exceeding; ſwiftly, 


Lert. 


nothing to retard R | 
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CHAP. Xl. : 
That Seeing is per ſormꝰd by means of thoſe Images. 


Heſe things preſuppoſed, ſome conceive, 
that © external and diſtinct things are 


therefore ſeen by us, becauſe they imprint in. houſe, looks upon a thing that is withput doors, 


* our eye the Image of their colour or figure,the 
* Air interveuing between them and us, per- 
© forming the Office of a Seale, by means of 
which, this impreſſion is made. Others think, 
© that this is effected by the rays or effluviums 
* ſent from vs or our eyes to the object; it is 
* far more prohable, that it is performed by 
* theſe Images we ſpoke of, which coming from 


_ © the things, or. their colour and figure, flow 


into us, and preſerving a congruous magni- 
* tude, enter into our eyes, and ſtrike our ſight 
* witha vesy ſwift motion, | 

This ſigillation (or impreſſion, ) indeed is a 
thing 2xtream hard, aud perhaps impoſlible to 


Air, which the Image drives on before, it For 


and in imperceptible time yet it edmes thi- 
ther, and touches upon it orderly ; and by how 
much the longer it is in doing ſo, ſo much the 
more diſtant the thing appears»to be; by how 

much the ſooner, ſo much the nearer,” 

Hence alſo may be given a reaſon, why an I- 4, 
mage ſeems to be beyond the Lookjng-glaſs ; 

for as when a man, from any place within a 


the Air cometh to him imprinted, as well that 
without to the door, as that within from the 
door: So to him who looketh in a glaſs, com- 
meth ſucceſſively as well that Air which is from 
the glaſs to the Eye, as that which is from the 
object to the glaſs. . | | 
Hence alſo may be given a feaſon, why, be- bid. 

ing in the dark, we can fee the things that are 
in the light ; but being in the light, cannot ſee 
thoſe that are in the dark. For the enlightned 
Air ſucceeding the dark, the Eye informed by 
it is enabled to ſee ; but not when the dark ſuc- 
ceedeth the enlightned, 

How comes it, that the Images in a glaſs ſeem 


be explicated; and as for the emiſſion of rays| © walk as we do? This happens, by reaſon of bi. 


oyt of our cyes, it is unimaginable what the 
Looking-glaſles le 
ſo ſhould have Images painted in them; or what 
that is, which in a moment is ſent from the eye, 
into the whole vaſt circumference of the Hea- 
vens. | 2 

To omit, that ſince in hearing, ſmelling, taſt- 
ing, touching, we ſend nothing out of ourſelves, 
bur receive Senthing from without, which cau- 
ſeth a ſenſation of itſelf, ( for of itſelf a yoice 


comes into the Ears, odors into the noſtrils, ſa- 


Litere: 


Ki. 


pors into. the palate, and things which may be | 


touched are applied to the body,) it is obvious 
to be conceived, that neither is any thing ſent 
out from our eyes, but that ſomthing ( viz. 
thoſe Images, ) comes into out eyes from the 
things themſelves, " 1 
But the ſoul. ĩnaſmuch as it is in the eyes, ca- 
not but lee, that is} apprehend the colour and 
outward form of that thing which is preſented 
to it: For by 1eaſon of the polite and perſpicu- 
ous contexture of the Organ, it receiveth the 
Image ct,che thing, and is ſtruck by it accord - 
Ing, to all the preſented parts. | 
And foraſmuch as thoſe things are beautiful 
which delight the ſight, thoſe deformed which 
offend it; how ſhould we imagine this to be, 
bur that the Images which come from the one 


conſiſt of bodies, which, by their ſmoothneſs, 


are geti:ly accommodated to the contexture of 
the eye but. thoſe which come from the other 
conſiſt of ſuch, as by their ugly figare rend the 
contexture? | | 

And when the eye is troubled with the Jaun- 
dice, how comes ir, that all things ſeem yellow? 
bur chat the Images, in their application to the 
eye, receire a tiucture; or they may be ſtrain'd 


' alſo without the eye, coming amongſt the yel- 


Ibid. 


low little bodies or Images, which proceed in 
like manner from the eye, Ws en aa 
But. low happens it, that we. ſee, not onl 


the colour-and form of a body, but we diſ- 


cen its diſtance alſo ? This proceeds from the 
h mY 


the varied parts of the glaſs, from which ſe- 


nd out of them, that they al- veral parts there muſt neceſſarily be made a re- 


flection upon the Eye, and thereupon the I- 
mages ſeem to walk as we. 

If you ask, Why the Image which goeth from ii. 
us to the glaſs repreſents not the back · ſide, but 
the fore - ſide, and that fo, as that the right part 
is on the lelt fide, and the left on the right; 
take notice, that this happens on the 707 ſame 
faſhion, as if the Image of .a man made of chalk 
or clay, not quite dried, ſhould be clapt to a 
ball or pillar. wn by es . 

But if the Image be reflected from one glaſs 

to another, and thence to the Eye, the ſcitua- %%. 
tion of the parts is reſtored, 1o as the right 
parts appear on tbe right ſide, and the left on 
the left, (and by this means it may be brought 
to pals, eſpecially if there be many glaſles, thar 
ſuch things as are hidden behind ſomthing, 
and out of fight, may be brought to view,) 
which may alſo happen even in one glaſs, if it 
hath little ſides, whereaf one reflects the Image 
to the other. 188 | 
Thus much concerning the Sight; to which 
alſo ſonie things, formerly hinted in our diſ- 
courſe of the Criteries and of Qualities, kave 
reference. | 5 
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CHAP, XIII. 
Of Hearing. 


Oncerning Hearing, we muſt repeat what 
we have touched formerly, that, it being 
confeſs'd, the Ear is the Organ of the Hearing, 
As Seeing, is perfoxm'd by the coming of ſom- „, 
thing into the Eye; ſo Hearing alſo is perform d“ 
in the Ear by an emiſſion of fomthing,convey'd 
* thither from the thing that ſpeaks, ſounds, 
* makes 2 noiſe, or is jome other way diſpoſed 
© ro ſtir up the ſenſe, of hearing, This kind of 
(Ys as it affects this ſenſe, is called 17 2 
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Moreover, chis effluwium, either in the mouth 
of che Speaker, or generally in the thing ſtruck 
upon and making a noiſe, is ſhatter'd there by mo- 
tion into iunumerable little pieces of the ſame , 
(round, if the whole effluvium were round; 
inequilateral and triangular, if the firſt effluviam 
were ſuch,) in like manner as we obſerve, that 


little drops are made when we pour any thing 


len. ib. 


t. Democr, 


Lure, 


out of bottles, or when Cloath- workers ſpurt 
water upon their cloaths. | 
* Theſe little pieces, or ſmall bulks, are there- 
© upon dilperſed in ſuch manner, as that they 
c preſerve a certain mutua) conformity to one a- 
© nother, (and ſtrike the hearing of ſeveral per- 
© ſons alike, ſo as they all ſeem to hear one and 
© the lame ſound, though it be not the ſame, but 
like onely, ) and keep faſt alſo within them- 
ſelves, each by a particular coherence, whereby 
© it comes to paſs that they are known to have 
© reference to that thing, from which they were 
* ſent forth, and for the moſt part make ſuch a 
* ſenſation, as was firſt made by that which ſent 
forth the ſound, (as when the ſound comes not 
from far into the Ear, and paſſeth throagh a 
fret ſpace. ) But otherwiſe, (as by reaſon of a 
L great diſtance, or ſome partition, ) ſomthing 
from without bringeth in the ſound confuſed- 
© ly onely. For without a kind of conformity 


and coherence, deduced and preſerv'd from 


the very thing ſounding, there could never be 
any diſtin hearing. 

Let muſt we not imagine, that when the 
voice (fur example,) is once ſent forth into 
the Alf, the Air is preſently imprinted or 
formed. either by that voice,or by ſome others 
© made by it, into like voices. which (as * one 
expreſſeth it, flye away together, as one Jay 
with another, as faith the proverb, ) © It were 
c too great a task, that the Air ſhould be de- 
© ſigned for any ſuch employment; but as ſoon 
© as ever the blow is made within vs when we 


* ſpeak, the voice being articulated ont of cer- | 


tain little pieces, of a moſt ſpiritual and nim- 
© ble effluxion, fit for the Office, and arriving ut 
© the Ear, cauſeth hearing in vs. ; 

That theſe little pieces which inſinuate into 
the Ear have a figure, may be. argued, by reaſon 
that Sound could not affect the hearing pleaſant - 
ly and unpleaſantly, if it had not ſuch a ſmooth- 
neſs as ſuits with the contexture of the Organ, 
not ſuch a roughneſs as rends the Organ. This 
may better be underſtood, by comparing the 

ating of a Saw with the ſweetneſs of a Lute, 
or the hoarſe cawing of a Crow with the ſweet 
melody of a dying Swan. 

Nor to repeat ſome things ſpoken heretofore, 
which ſeem to conduce hereunto, I ſhall onely 


- touch this difficulty, How it comes to pals, that 


ſounds in the night-times are both louder and 
clearer thin in the- day ? To ſolve this, we 
muſt aſſume what is manifeſt from our diſcourſe 
formerly, That Motion is mace r obo 
and that there is much of Vacuum ſcattered up 
and down through the little bodies, or bulks 
of Air, which are made up of Atoms; and that 
in the day-time it being hot,and theſe little bo- 


dies rarifyed, and the Atoms diffuſed, the little 


Vacuities contained in them muſt neceſſarily 
become narrower and ſtraĩter; but in the night, 
ic being cold, and theſe little bodies preſt vp 


cloſe, and the Atoms crowded together, the 5 

Vacuities become larger. This is evident from 

all things, which in a Veſſel are boiled, ſoftned, 

and melted; but if they take up a larger place, 

they cool, return to their temper, and become 

contracted. EL , ee 5 

Hence therefore it happens, that the Sound 157d. 

in the Day-time paſſing thorough the dilated 

Air, and lighting upon many Bodies in its way, is 

either quite ſtopp'd, or torn, and much knock d 

and worn away. But when in the Night it paſ- 

ſeth thorovgh a ſpace free from Bodies, it ar- 

rives at the hearing by a full, ready, and unin- 

terrupted carriere, and with that ſwiftneſs pre- 

ſerves its clearneſs and diſtinction. 
From the ſame ground it ſprings, that empty 1414. 

Veſſels being ſtruck, ſound; the full found not; 

and that the more ſmall Bodies, as Gold, make 

a low dull noiſe ; the leſs compact, as Braſs, a 

greater and clearer, ed 
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Of Smelling. 
A concerningSmelling,we muſt underſtand, 
that Odor (as was in proportion declared 
concerning ſound or voice when we treated of Hear - 
575 would not make any impreſſion or ſtamp of Laert. 
itſelf, unleſs from the odorous thing there were dedu- 
ced ſome little Bodies or Bulks, ſo commenſurated to 
the organ of Smelling, ( the Noſtrils, ) as to be able 
to move and affect it. 
That Odors flow and come out of things, is 
manifeſt, foraſmuch as all things eſteemed odo- 
rous have a ſtronger Scent, being broken 
pounded, or diſſolved by Fire, than whilſt 
they are whole, For the ſtock of theſe 
little Bodies, which are fit to move the Smell, 
is pent up, as it were, within the odorous Body, 
and bound, but, the Body being broken, pound 
ed, or burnt, it leaps forth, and fee itſelf 
like a Vapor or Cloud, and affects the Smelling, 
if it can light upon it. 9 110 | 
It uſeth to affect the Smell two ways, either Laert. I; 
unquictly and unſuitably, whence proceed unplea- | 
ſant Odors; or ſmoothly and aptly, whence plea- 
ſanr Odors. For ſome of the little Bodies of 
Odor having a ſmooth and even Surface; o- 
thers, more or greater Angles than is fit; thence 
it happens, that ſome Odors affect the Organ 
with delight, as touching it ſinoothly ; others, | 
wich a kind of Pain, as if they tore it. 3 
There muſt needs be a difference betwixt the Zucret. lib, 2: 
penetrations of theſe little Bodies into the No- 
ſtrils, when Carkaſſes are burnt, and when the 3 
Theatre is newly ſtrew'd with Saffron. And it 
may be conceived after this manner. As the 
Hand, if we put Down to it, preſſeth upon it; 
but if a Nettle, ſnatcheth itſelf back, (for the 
ſmoothneſs of the One, and the roughneſs of the ; 
Other by its prickles affect two different ways, ) 1 
in like manner the little Bodies which proceed 1 
out of the Saffron, are ſmooth ; thoſe-which out i 8 
of the Carkaſs, prickly : ſo as the firſt gently 
ſtroke and delight the Noſtrils, the other prick 
them, and make them draw back. r 
Moreover, there being ſo great variety of Lueret lib. 4. 
tempers amongſt Animals, (even amongſt Men | 
one in reſpect of another) and the Contexture 
of the organ of Smelling being different in ſeve- 
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ral Perſons, it gogh not to ſeem ſtrange, that 
ſome Scents pleaſe Some; Others, Others; by 
reaſon of the diſſi militudes of the Figures ol the 
Urtle Bodies, of which they conliſt ; nor that 
Bees delight in Flowers, Vultures in Carrion 3 
or that Dogs find out by the Scent which way 
| Beaſts have gone, which we cannot perceive ; as 
if in paſling, they left a Steam which cannot 
ſtrike our Smell. 
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OMA Þ; XV; 
Of Taſting. 


* E come next to ſpeak of Taſting : 
| ., Whereas it is manifeſt, that the Organ 
thereof, is the Tongue and Palate ; and that * 
we then taſte and perceive the Sapor in our 

mouth, when chewing the Meat,we ſqueeze out 

the Juice (as when we preſs with the Hand a 

Sponge full of Water) and thereupon, the Juice 

which is ſqueezed forth, is diſtributed thorough 

the Pores, or complicated Holes of the Tongue 
and Palate,” we may in general aſſert the Sapor 
to bedweet,the little Bodies whereof are accom- 
modated to the Organ, gently and ſmoothly ; 
on the cantrary,ſthat-to be Bitter, Salt, Sharp, 

Acid, Sower, Hot, Cc. which roughly and un- 

ſuitably. For neither could. Hony or Milk af- 
fect the Tongue pleaſantly, nor Wormwood or 

Centory unpleaſantly, if it were not that tho 

conſiſt of ſmoother and rounder little Bodies, 
theſe; of more harſh and hooked ; ſo as thoſe 

touch xt gently, theſe prick and rend it. 


* 


Gith, That the Atoms, which make a ſweet Sa- 
r, are xouad, and of a convenient ſize; Thoſe 
which a ſower, large; Thoſe which a harſh, 


multangular, and nothing round; Thoſe which of 


a ſharp, acute, conical, crooked, not ſlender, 
nor round; Thoſe which an acid, round, flen-! | 
der, corner'd, crooked ; Thoſe which a falt, 
corner'd, diſtorted, æquicrural; Thoſe which | 
a bitter, round, ſmooth,diſtorced,little-z Thoſe 
which a fat, flender,.ropnd, little. 
But, more particularly, ſeeing that the tem- 
pers, not only of Animals, but even of Men 
among themſelves, are ſo various, and that as 
they differ in the outward lineaments of their 
Bodies, ſo they cannot but differ alſo ia their in- 
ward Contextutes, hence we may ſay; that the 


Saporxs, that are pleaſing to ſome Animals or 


Men, are diſpleaſing to others, by reaſon that 


the little Bodies, of which they conſiſt, are ſui- 
table, and accommodated, to the Contexture of 
the Organs of choſe, but unſuitable and unac- 
commodqate to the Contexture of the Organs of 
theſe ; ſince the round Pores, that in the Or- 
gan, can receive the round Atomes ſmoothly, 
but the triangular difticyltly ; and the triaggu- 
lar Forqs can receive the triangular ſmoothly, 
but the round difficult). 
Herehy alio is underſtood, how it comes to 
Fase de the things which were formerly ꝓlea· 
ant to us, are in a Fever diſtaſteful, for the 
texture is fodiſorder'd, and the Figures of the 
Pores ſo galter d, that the Figures of the little 
Bodies which inſinuate into them, though for- 
met ly they were adaptable, now become unſui · 


re not defines the thing amiſs, who 1 


8 


From the ſame Reaſon it is, that be Meat 


which agreeth with one Animal, is Poiſon to an- 1611, 


other; as Hemlock, or Hellebore, is deſtructive 
to a Man, yet it fattens Goats, and Quails. 
Tnis happens, by reaſon of the interior Con- 
textures,which differing from one another, tha 
which is accommodate, and adaptable to one, is 
inadaptable to another. © 
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Of Touching. 


Aſtly, Concerning the Touch, I mean not that Z rer. 
which is common to all Bodies, as they are 
laid to touch one another by their Superficies, 
( contrary to the Nature of Vacuum, which can 
neither touch, nor be touched, ) but that which 
is proper to Animals, not performed without 
perception of the Soul; and hath not one, but 
all parts of the Body for its Organ. Concern- 
ing this Touch, I ſhall only declare, that what is 
perceived by it, is perceived three ways: 

For firſt, A thing is perceived by the Touch, ,;;; 
when it is extrinſecally applied, or, from with- 
out inſinuates itſelf ; applied, as when the Hand 
feels a Stone clapp'd to it; inſinuated, as when 
a hot thing emitting Heat, or a cold thing Cold, 
certain little Bodies get into the Pores, which, 
according to the ſtate wherein the Body is, ei- 
ther retreſh or diſturb it. 


driven out, which ſomtimes happens with Plea- bid. 
ſure, eſpecially when the thing itſelf was bur- 


duction, Diſtra&on, Conyulſion, Compunction, 
Raſur MY ccortatien,, Inflation, T ay 
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. 9 | 1438 * 
Of the Intelec, Mind, or Reaſon, and its Seat. 


Itherto of the Senſe. We muſt now ſpeak 
of the Intelleck, which is alſo uſually cal- 
led, 4nd, Reaſon. Ihe Rational and Hege- 
monick part; ſomtimes Cogitation, Imagina- 
pion, Counſel : Its property is, when 


tion, Opinion, Counſel: | 
the Sens ikes it, to think, apprehend, undet- 


ſtand; revolye, meditate, / diſcourſe; or delibe- 


rate ſomthing. | . 
The Contexture of the Intellec conſiſts of lit- 
tle Bodits, the moſt ſubtle, ſmooth and round of 
all, foraſmuch as nothing can be more ſubtle, nor 
of quicker motion. Neither is there any thing 


table and incongruous. | 


that᷑ can ſtir up itſelf ſooner, or e 
3 


— 


it 
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quicker than the Intellect, which if it de-! I ROE ron 
Aigen or begin any thing, brings it to paſs in a CHAP. XVIII. | 
moment; eee that nothing . Nene, dee ene Mp 
can be ſwifter than (her action ) Thought. That the Soul thinketh by Images, which gude N. 
And certainly, as Water is much apter to] into it. | | | | 
move, and more fluent than Honey, by reaſon 
that. is made up of little Bodies, which are ſmoo- 
ther, leſſer, and rounder ; nothing conſequent- 
ly. can conſiſt of rounder, leſſer, and ſmoother, 
than the Mind, for nothing can be readier for 
motion, quicker, or more pliant. 

And in whatſoever part of the Body the In- 
tellect inheres, it fo cohereth to the Soul, or to 
that portion of the Sonl which coexiſts with it 

that part, as thatit is indiviſibly conjoined to 

,, and conſtitutes one Nature with it, yet it al- 
ways ſo preſerves and retains its own Nature, as 
that it is the property of the Intellect, to think 5 
of the Soul, to undergo affections; though, by 
reaſon of their Cohæſion, it be conceived, that 
the Soul thinks, and the Intellect is affected. 
Indeed, the Intellect is void of Affection or 
Paſſion; but ( becauſe, as the Paſſions depend- 
ing, on Senſe, are ſtirred up in the Soul about 
thoſe parts wherein the Senſe is ſeated ; ſo thoſe 
which depend on Cogitation, are ſtirred up in 
the Soul about that part where Cogitation is, and 
in which part the Soul is one thing with the In- 
tellect thinking :) Hence it eometh to paſs that, 
as if the aggregate or compound of the Intelle& 
. and the Soul reſiding in that part, made up only 
Intellect, the Paſſions come to be attributed to 
the latelle& itſelf. 13 
Thus, uhether the Intellect be taken diſtinctiy 
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T is only this difficulty, How the Intel- Iucrer. 

lect can be ſtirred up to think ſomthing ? 

But it being manifeſt, that things are thought 

by the Intellect, in the ſame manner as they are 

ne F = Eye; it is alſo evident, that as Sight, 

o Thinking or ration is made by Images 

which 1 0 ch ppt apt ed 775 RE 
For beſides thoſe Images which glide into the Ibid, 

Eye, and being of fomthing a groſſęr bulk, are 

accommodated to the contexture of the Eye, and 

produce in it the a& of Seeing, there muſt ne- 

ceſſarily wander through the Alr an innumerable by 

company of others, far more ſubtle, and thoſe 

either peePd off from Bodies, or form'd in the 

Air itſelf, as was formerly ſaid ; which penetra- 

ting through the Body, and being adaptable to 

the contexture of the atellect, as ſoon as they 

arrive as it, move it to Think. _ 1 
Whence it comes to paſs, that as we ſee ( for 1414. 

example, ) a Lion, becauſe the image thereof 

glides into our Eyes; ſo we think a Lion, becauſe 

the image of a Lion, glides into our Mind. That. 

we think or imagine Centaurs, Sylla's and the 

like, which neither are, nor eyer were ; this ma 

happen, not ſo much by Images framed on pur- 

poſe, as for that when the Images (for example) 

of a Man and of a Horſe are preſented to vaude 

Thus, xhether y | by reaſon of their Tenuity or Subtlety, like a 

or . joiggly , it hath this property beyond the Cobweb, or a Leaf of Gold, are joined toger p 

ather part af the Soul, chat, As when the Head | ther, and made one, ſuch as is attributed to a 

or. Eyc-aketh, we are not thereupon pain d all Centaur. . 

2 the Body; {6 ſomtimes the Intellect is af- | ' But take notice, that when ſomtimes we pre- Ibid. 

fected with Grief or Joy, when the other part | fevere in the ſame thought, whether waking, or 

of the Soul, which is diffuſed through the Body, | fleeping, this happetis nor, for that we uſe 5 

is free from this affection. I ſay, ſomtimes, be- one image of the" Tame thing, but that we = 

cauſe it may happen; that the Intelle& be ſeis'd many images ſucceeding in a continual fluxjon, 

with a Fear ſo vehement, as that the reſt of the | which if they dome to us in the ſame poſture, the 

Soul may be ſtruck together with it, and there- thing thought or imagined ſeemeth unmoved ; 

by may be cauſed Sweating, Paleneſs, ub bing if in a varied, it ſgems 1 "Which is th 
the Speech, the Eyes grow. dim, the Ears poſ- | 


reaſon,why, in dreams eſpecially, images ſeem t 
ſeſſed with a humming, the J6ints grow faint, us to be moved zand fo 5 ir 


| zand fo ſtir theit arms and other 
in a word, the Man maꝝ fall intoa Sw] ] on. | limbs one after anotller. 
Moreover, the Intelle&X may be coriceived to | But how comes it to pals, that whatſoever Bis 
e of lite more; perfectiy than the Soul, or any Man would, his Mind or Intellect thinks that 
the other part of the Soul, foraſmuch as the very thing ? Becaufe, thoygh there are eyery 
, Soul tannot ſubſiſt never ſo little in the limbs, | where Images of all ſorts, yet the. greateſt part 
without the Intellect; but the Intellect, though | paſſerh by unthought of, and thoſe only move 
the limbs round abour it were cut off, and there? | the Mind which ſhe herſelf takes notice % 9 
by a grant pare of the Soul taken awayy would would ſobſerve, or frames herſelf to thin of 
nevertheleis ſubſiſt and preſerve life: Like the 
Ball, which conduceth more to Sight than all the 
reſt; of the Eye, becauſe the Ball being hm 


gon. har re of the parts be ſound, the Sight 
1s 
images alſo. 


d; but as long as the Ball is ſound, 
Nom as there is ſome Intentiyench requilite 
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And, obferve we not, that the Eyes, when they 
begin to have a ſight of ſomthing very little, 
bend and fix themſelves upon it, and, till they 
ſee fomthing plainly, all other things are as if 
is deft: . nd, |\rhey were not, although they receive their 
though LS n deſtroy d, the Sight, | 


It ſeemeth not that there can be any other ſeat to the Mind, that it may apprehend things di- 
* d for che Intellect, ox rational part of the ſtinctly, fo much mire that it may ſi ply think, 
Soul, than the middle part of the” Breaſt, and or give ſome judgment, by aſſit ming or denying ? 
« nently the Entrajls, or the Heart, which is but moſt of all, that it may diſcourſe of them as it 
inthe midſt of the Breaſt. This is manifeſt from] its greateſt care were not to be deceived. _ 
theaffe&ions of Fear and Joy, proceeding, from] But this, we declared formerly, in treating of 
Cogitation, (or the Intellect thinking, ) which] che Criteries. It will be ſufficient, as to the ſpe- 
we preceive to be In the Breaſt. * Iculation of flatüral things, here to obſerve, that 
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Human Di ſcourſe firſt admireth the things that are 


produced by Nature, and next enquires into them, 
und finds out their Cauſes ; but in ſome ſooner, in o 
thers later; and ſomtimes evinceth this, or arrives 
at the full knowledge in a longer times, ſomtimes in 
a ſhorter. 


L C'H AP. - XX. 
of the Affellions or Paſſions of the Soul. 
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1 is beſides Senſe anothet part of the Ir- 
to be theſe four, Pain and Pleaſure, the Extreme; 


rational Soul, which may be called Affectu- 


os. or Paſſionate, from the Affections or Paſſions 


raiſed in it. It is alſb termed the Appetite or De- 
fire, from the chief Affection which it hath, cal - 
led Appetite or Deſire z ſome diſtinguiſh it into 
Concupiſcible and Iraſcible. 18 

Now. whereas it was already ſaid, that the 

affections which follow Senſe, are produced in 
the organs of Senſe, thoſe which follow opinion 
in the Breaſt ; hereupon there being two princi- 
pal affections, Pleaſure, and Pain; the firſt, fa- 
miliar, and ſuitable to the Soul; the other, in- 
commodious, and unſuitable to Nature: It is 
manifeſt, that both theſe are excited, nat in the 
Breaſt only, where Pleaſure, for the moſt part, 
comes under the name of Joy,Gladneſs, Exulta- 
tion, Mirth ; and Pain, uuder that of Grief, Sor- 
row, Anguiſh,&c. but alſo in the other parts, in 
which, when they are removed from their natu- 
ral ſtate, there is raiſed Pain or. Grief ; when 
they are reſtored to that ſtate, Pleaſure. 

If all the parts could continne in their natura 
ſtate, either there would be no affection, or if 
there were any, it muſt be called Pleaſure, from 
the quiet and calmneſs of that ſtate. Bux be- 


- cauſe either by reaſon of the continual motion 


| better, chat is, into its natural 


of principles in the Body of an Animal, ſome 
things depart from it, others come to it ; ſome 
are taken aſunder, others pot together, &c. or 
by reaſon of the motion which is in the things 
round about, ſome things are brought which in- 
ſitwate into them, change, invert, disjoin, &c. 
pate is cauſed, (from the firſt occaſion, as by 

unger, Thirſt, Sickneſs ; from the ſecond, as 
by burning, bruiſing, wreſting,wounding,) there» 
fore the affection of pain ſeems to be firſt pro- 
duced - And withal, becauſe ir is of an oppoſite 
nature, that of averſation or avoidance of it, and 
of the thing that bringeth it, to which, for that 


. reaſon, is attributed the name of Il]. 


Hereupon followeth a, deſire of exemption 
from pain, or of that ſtate which is void, of 
pain, and conſequently of the thing by which. it 

nay be expelled, and to which, for that reaſon, | 
is given the name of Good; and then the pain 
being taken away, and the thing reduced into a 
te, pleaſure is, 
excited, and goeth along with it; ſo as there 
would not, be pleaſure, if ſome kind of pain did 
not go before, as is eaſily obſervable even from 


m IS 


hunger and thirſt and the pleaſure that is taken 


in eating and drinking. 


For this pleaſure is only made, becauſe (moſt. 
of the parts being diſſipated by the action of the 
intrinſecal heat, by which means the b6dy itſelf 


becomes rarify d, all Nature deſttoy d, and the 


- | neth the parts which before were 

duceth them to their firſt ſtate, And beſides, 

| 1 made with a ſmooth and pleafing ſenſe 
0 


_— 


hereby is: cauſed | pain) | 
cometh, and ſupplieth the defect, ſupports the 
limbs, ſtopperh the deſire, of eating, which ga- 
peth throughout the members and the veins ; 
Drink comes and extinguiſhes the heat, moiſt- 
dry, and re- 


ature, Which, it is manifeſt, is then abſent, 
when a Man eats, not being hungry ; or drinks, 
not being athirſt: ox N 

Thus the general affections of the Soul ſeem 


Axerſion and Beſire, the Intermediate. 1 ſay. 
General, becauſe the reſt are kinds of theſe, aud 
made by opinion intervening, and may be redu- 
ced principally to Deſire and Avoidance. *' 
For Deſire is particularly called Will, when 
the Mind wills that which it thinks, and con- 
ceiveth it to be good ; and Avoidance is called 
Averſion, when it turneth away from that which 
It thinkerh, or conceiveth to be ill. Hereupon, 
Love ( for Example) is a Will, whereby we 
are carried to the enjoyment of ſomething; 
Hate is an Averſion, whereby we withdraw our- 
ſelves from converſing with ſomethi A- 
gain, Anger is nothing but Deſire, whereby we 
are carried on to Vengeance. | Fear is an Avoid- 
ance, by which we ſhrink at ſome future Ill 
and retire, as it were, within ourſelves ; and 
ſo of the reſt. : R 
But foraſmuch as Deſire ( as alſo in propor- 
tion Avoidance too, ) is partly excited by Na 
ture, and by reaſon of ſome Indigence, which 
muſt neceſſarily be ſupplied, that Nature may be 
preſerved ; partly is begotten by Opinion, which 
is ſometimes conformable to the deſign of Na · 
ture, and ſo tends to remove her Indigence, as 
that yet it is not neceſſary it ſhould. be quite ta- 
ken away, Laſtly, it ſometimes conduces nothing 
either to Nature, or to the taking away of its 
Indigence, Hence is comes to paſs, that of De- 
fires, ſome are Natural and Neceſſary; others 
Natural, but not Neceſſary 3 others, neither Na- 
tural nor Neceſſary, but Vain. 5 
Natural and Neceſſary are thoſe, which take 
away, both the Indigence, and the Pain el 
Meat, of 


ing from the Indigence; ſuch is that o 

Drink, of Cloathing, to expel the Cold. Na- 
tural, but not Nnceſſary, are thoſe which only 
vary the Pleaſure; but are not abſolutely Neceſ- 
ſary to the taking away of the Pain, as thoſe 
which are of delicate Meats, even that which is 
of Venereal Delights, to which Nature gives a 
Beginning, but from which a Man may abſtain 


without Inconvenience. Laſtly, neither Natural 


nor Neceſſary are thoſe, which contribute no- 
thing to the taking away of any Pain, cauſed 
by ſome indigenee of Nature, but are begot on- 


rowns, Statues, Ornaments, Rich Cloathing, 
Gold, Silver, Ivory; and the like. T3 


as Pleaſure conſiſts in the fruition of Good; Pain 
in ſuffering Ill; for this Reaſon, the firſt is pro- 
duced with a. kind of. dilatation and exaltation 
of the Soul, the other with a contraction and 
depreſſion thereof; and therefore it is not to be 


ſtomach eſpeclally grip'd, or otherwiſe W 


wondr ed at, if the Soul dilates herſelf as much 
a$ 


tle Bodies of heat rolling about it, make it glow, 
ſay, meat 


E Opinion; ſueh are for Inſtance, thoſe of 


Moreover, it is to be obſerved, That where- 
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into her, and contracts herſelf to prevent the 


In , 


r 


ns ſhe can, to make way for the Good to come : 


There is a Diffuſion, or Dilatation; for as 
ſoon as ever the Form of a good and pleaſing 
thing ſtrikes the Senſe, or moveth the Mind, the 
little Bodies, of wkich it conſiſts, ſo inſinuate 
into the organs of Senſe, or into the Heart 
irſelf, as that being accommodated as well to the 
Soul, as tõ the Body, they, in a more particu- 
lar manner, gently {croke and delight the Soul, 
and, like little Chains, allure and draw it to- 
wards that thing out of which they were ſeat : 
W hereupon the Soul being turned towards, and 
intent upon that thing, gives a great leap, as it 
were, towards it, with all the ſcrengrh it hath, 
that it may enjo it. 

On the other ſide there is Cantraction, be- 
cauſe as ſoon as ever the Form of a painful thing 
ſtrikes the Senſe, or the Mind, the little Bodies 
of which it conſiſts, as ſo many little Darts or 
Needles, prick the very Soul together with the 
Organ, in ſuch manner, that they looſen its 
Contexture, while ſhe, to prevent them as much 
as ſhe can, ſhuts herſelf up, and retires to her 
very Ceatre or Root, where the Heart or In- 
telle& is placed. - 

It will nor be neceſſary to repeat what we for- 
merly ſaid, that it depends upon the contexture 
of the Soul, why one Animalis more inclined to 
Anger, another to Fear, a third to calm ſmooth, 
Motions; nor to add, that this difference is 
found in Men alſo, according as their Souls par- 
ticipate more of a fiery, or a flatuous, or of 
ar aerial Principle. Or we may obſerve even in 
Men that are poliſhed by Learning, theſe Seeds 
cannot be ſo roored out, but that one is more 
propenſe to Anger, another more ſubject to 
rear, a third more prone to Clemency than he 
ought. Moreover, the difference of manners, 
which is obſerved to be ſo great, not amongſt 
Animals only; by in Men from one another, is 
plainly enough deriyed from the various com- 


miſtion of rheſe Seeds. 

M_ one + 
An XL. 

Of Voluntary Motion, and particularly, of Speak- 


ing, and Impoſition of Names. | 


O W the Soul being naturally ſtirring, and 
ready for motion, and able to move the 
Body wherein it exiſts, and the Members there- 
of; it is well known, that whenſovec ſhe mo- 
veth the Body, or its Members with any mo- 
tion whatſoever, ſhe therefore doth it, becauſe 
ſhe hath a Will to move them, and that this 
Will is ſtirred up by the Intellect, imagining ; 
and that this Imagination is cauſed by the Image 
that ſtrikes it: for the Intellect, or Mind, never 
doth any thing, but firſt ſhe foreſcerh It; nor 
foreſeeth it, unleſs ſhe firſt have the lmage of 
___ Char Hung.:. o | | 
lure, 4. 87. Thus, when we move (for Example) the 
Thighs, and walk, this is therefore done, be- 
cauſe firſt che Images of walking coming to the 
Mind, ſtrike it, thence proceeds a Will to 
walk; then when the Mind hath ſo.mov'd itſelf, 
as that it wil to walk, it inſtantly ſtrikes the 


they fawn,when t 


Soul in that part whereto it is joined; that part 


ſtrikes the reſt of the Soul, which is diffuſed 


through the whole Body, andeſpeciglly through 
the T highs and Feet. Thus the Hole Frame is 
by degrees chraſtforwards, and moved; Not to 
mentionthat the Air conduceth ſomthing there- 
to, by reaſon that as the whole Body becomes 
rarity'd, the Air inſinvates into its parts. The 
Body therefore is moved from two cauſes, 
like a Ship, which is driven on by Oars and 
Wiad. 7 a 

That the beginning of Motion proceeds from rer. 
the Heart, where the Mind is ſeated, is mani- 
teſt, for chat we ſee ſomtimes Horſes ( for Ex- 
ample ) cannot, as ſoon as ever the Barrier is 
ler down, break forth, nor ſtart away ſo ſud- 
denly, as their Will prompts them; becauſe the 
whole ſubſtance of the Soul diffufed, thorough 
all the Limbs, muſt firſt be ſurnmoned , that, 
being ſtirred vp, it may follow the deſign of the 
Mind. Thus it proceeds firſt from the will of 
the a and then thorough the Body and 
Limbs. el 


It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that ſo little | 
Bodies as thoſe whereof the Miad conſiſts 1 5 
ſhould be able to move, wreſt, and turn about 
ſo great a weight, as is that of the Body, But 
what wonder, when the Wind, a thing ſo 
ſubtle, can with ſo grear a force drive forward 
a vaſt Skip; and ene Hand, one Rudder, turn it 
about and guide it, though under full Sail? Aud 
are there not Engines, which by Pullies and 
Screws, move and draw up huge Weights, and 
that with no great force? © 2 PE 

But foraſmuch as of the motions, with which 
we move the parts of the Body, as we will our- 
ſelves, that of the Tongue is moſt coffſiderable, 
which is called Speaking, it ſeems requiſite ts ' 
ſay ſomthing of this in particylar. 2d . 

The Tongue being framed in breathing Ani- £#75- 40 
mals after ſuch a manner, as that it can break, 
agd, as it were, mould the Air, which is vehe- 
meatly breathed forth, and thereupon cauſeth a 
Sound; hence it happeneth, that, as becanſe eve- 
ry Animal perceiveth its own power, by which 


it can do ſomthing, and herevpon the Bull butts 
with his Horns, the Horſe ſtrikes with his Heels, 
| the Lyon teareth with his Teeth and Claws, the 


Bird truſts ro her Wings; hence it hapneth, 1 
ſay, that Animals, and chiefly Men, 1 
the ability of their Tongue to expreſs the af- 
fections of the Mind, (even when they would 
ſignifie ſomthing, that is without them,) they 
ſend out a'Sound which is called Voice, and by 
the interpoſition of che Tongue, and other patts 
ſerving for that variatioh, bend and mould it in 
ſeveral Faſhions. 

I inſtance Animals alſo, becauſe we ſee that 
they likewiſe ſend forth ſeveral Voices, according 
as they are joy d or griev'd, or fear, or perſue 
any thing; Dogs, for Example, make ſeveral 
Noiſes, when they aſſault furiouſly, when they 
bark, when they play with their Whelps, when 

are hurt, and cry or howl ; 
a Horſe neigheth after a different manner, wheũ 
he rouzeth himſelf, when he followeth a Mare, 
and when he is ſpurr'd by his Rider. And Birds 
make different Cries, when they ſtrive about 
their Prey, and when they perceive Change of 


Lucret. ibid. 


8 and when they ſit idly, ſtill, 
Now 
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Lucret, ib. 
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late Sounds, which may be accommodated to 


words which were thus pronounced, and parti: 


- Now Man, above the reſt, perceiving the 
great power of his Tongne, and how he can 
bend it various ways, ſo as to make divers articu- 


ſigniſie ſeveral things, hence proceeds Speech, by 
which Men ordinarily diſcourſe with one ano- 
ther, expreſſing the paſſions of the Mind, and 
other things, no otherwiſe than as by nodding 
the Head, ox pointing with the Finger. | 

+ Here, becauſe it is uſually demanded, How 
Men came at firſt impoſe Names on things ? 
We mult know, that Names were not impoſed 
merely by Invention of Man, nor by ſome Law; 
but the very Natures, or natural Diſpoſitions of 
Men, which were in ſeveral Nations, being, upon 
the preſentment of things to them, affected with par- 
ticular motions of the mind, and compelled by ima- 
ges proper to the things, ſent forth the Vir out of 
their mouths, after a peculiar faſhion, and broke and 
articulated it, according to the impulſion of the ſeve- 
ral affections or phantaſies, and ſometimes according 
to the difference of places, as the Heaven and the 
Earth is various in different Countries. The 


cular]y with a will of denoting things to others, 
became the names of things. 


Body, ate"tither repreſſed" or ſegregated; or elſe 
/ome little Bodies, — from the Ah or from Food, 
light upon the diſperſed parts, which partly drive 
them away from the Body, partly crowd them into 
the Body. and diſcompsſe them. For hereupon the 
Bod y, as deſtitute of its ordinary ſupport and 
government, becometh weak, and all the limbs 
grow feeble, the Arms and Eye lids hang down, 
the —_— bak, and, in a word, there is no more 
Senle, - 

For it being certain, that Senſe proceeds from Luser. 2521 
the Soul, it is no leſs evident, that when Sl 
hindereth the Senſe, the Soul is diſturbed, and 
<hrown out of doors; not the whole Soul, for 
then it were not Sleep, but Death; but a part 
only, and yet ſo, as that which is left behind is 
oppreſſed within, and buried Ike Fire rak'd up 
in aſhes. And as, if we ſtir up the Fire,it wakes, 
as it were, and a flame ariſes from it, in appear- 
ande extin zuiſned; fo the Senſes are reſtored 
throughout the Members, and raiſed again out 
of a thing in apearance dead, _ 
When 1 ſay, that little Bodies coming from 7... 
the Air cauſe this diſturbance, I mean, partly 
the exterior Air, which never ceaſeth to beat 


Lucrer. 4. 4. 


Some alſo deſiring to mention ſome things to o- 
thers, which were out of their fight, pronounced cer- 
tain ſounds or words, and then were conſtrained to 
repeat the ſame words; whereupon the hearers find- 
ing out the thing by ſome diſcourſe and can jecture, 
at laſt, with much uſe, underſivod what the others 
meant, EST ($4 

And becaule ſeveral Men uſed ſeveral Names, 
to ſigniſie the Tame things to others, and there- 
upon there was a vagiety of Names; for this 
Reaſon, Names proper to ſigni ſie things were in 
every Nation by degrees, and, as it were, with com- 
mon conſent choſen and appointed, ſo as their mutual 
ſignifications might be leſs ambiguous, and things 
might be explicated by a more compendious way vf 
ſpeaking. | 0 

For this Reaſon I conclude, That the fir ſt Man 
impoſed Names on things, not out of cet tain 
Science, or by the Command or Dictate of any 
one Man; for how ſhould he come by that Sci- 
ence, or have power to compel many Men to uſe 
the words which he dictated? But rather, that 
they impoſed them, being moved by a certain 
natural Impulſion, like thoſe who cough, ſneeze, 
bellow, bark, ſigh. And therefore we may ſay, 
that Names are not by Inſtitution, but by Na- 
ture, ſeeing they are the Effects and Works, as 
it were, of Nature; for, to ſee and hear things 
(which are certain Effects and Works of Nature,) 
are of the ſame kind, as the giving of Names 
to Things. ts 
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Of Sleep and Dreams. 


T reſts, that we add ſomething concerning 
Sleep, and the Death of Animals, two things 
near of Kin; for one is an Intermiſſion, che other 
the Extinction of Senſe, and Death is ordinarily. 
termed an Everlaſting Sleep. ” | 
Sleep is cauſed, when the parts of the Soul, which 


and drive againſt the Body, ( whereby it cotttes 
to paſs, that the outward part of every Animal 


becomes ſolid and hard,) partly the interior, or 
that which is drawn in at the mouth, and blown 
out again. For the ſtroke of each of theſe paſs 
bog through the little vacuities, to the princi- 
ples and firſt elements of the Body, their Poſiti- 


ons are ſo diſordered, that part are caſt out, 


part. thruſt in, and the reſt, which is diffuſed 
through the limbs, are not able to diſcharge their 
office, by reaſon that they are intercepted, and 
not joined one to another. 

I add, that this happens from the Food alſo, 7... 
becauſe the Food, being cenvey'd inwardly by 
the Veins, performs the ſame thing as the Air, 
and that with more abundant and greater force, 
Whence it oomes to paſs, that the Sleep which 
is cauſed by Meat, by feaſon of the greater di- 
ſturbance of thoſe Particles, is more ſound than 
ordinary, as is that alſo which proceeds from 
exceſſive wearineſs, by reaſon of their greater 
diſſipation. A. 

Now foraſmuch as it may ſeem ſtrange, that Lare. 
Dreams ſnould come to us in Sleep, we muſt ob- 
ſerve what was ſaid not long ſince, that every 
where there are Images of innumerable things, 
continually roving up and down, which, by rea- 
ſon of their ſubtlety, are able to penetrate into 
the Body, and able to ſtrike and affect the Mind, 
which is ſeated in the midſt of the Breaſt, ſo as 
it is ſtirred up to think of thoſe things whereof 
they are the Images, Hereupon, foraſmuch as 
theſe penetrate and ſtrike the Mind no leſs in 
ſleep, than in waking, it comes to paſs that we 
ſeem to behold things as well in'fleep as awake. 

But it happens, that we receive the things Tire: 
which appear to us in this manner as true, be- 
caule our Senſes being ſtupified, nothing can oc- 
cur to us, that may give us notice of the Error, . 
and convince the Falſity by ttue things; and be- 
ſides, our Memory being laid aſleep, we eſteem 
(for example,) thoſe Men to be alive who are 
dead, becauſe their Images ate preſent to us, and 


- 
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we remember not their death, 


are diffuſed. thorough .the whole compoſition of the 
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Lucret 


if you demand, why we dream molt of thoſe 


things in which we chiefly delight, or to which 
we are moſt particularly addicted when awake, 
(for Orators plead, Solders fight, Mariners con- 
reſt with the winds,Gameſters play, and ſo of 
others z Neither is it thus with men only, but 
among other Animals alſo; Horſes ſwear and 


blow, as if they were running a race ; Hounds 


ſtretch rheir legs, cry, and ſnuff up the Air; 
and ſo of the reſt, ) We muſt ſay, that this hap- 
ns; foraſmuch as by reaſon of the impreſſion 
ately made in the mind, the paſſages are left 0- 
pen, into which the ſame Images inſinuate, and 
above the reſt, move the ſoul again, 2. 
From the ſame ground it ſeems to proceed, 
that he who is thirſty dreams of a fountain, and 
that he is drinking ; he that hath need to Urine 
dreams of a chamber-pot, and that he is uſing 
it. For the intrinſecal motions open as it were, 
the wayes, into which the Images of things of 
the ſame nature inſinuating, ſtrike the mind. 
Hence alſo it comes to paſs, that many Images 


of the ſame thing meeting together, there are 


produced certain great motions in the mind, and 


then he who dreameth, imagines that he poſſeſſeth 
2 knowledge, performeth great actions, 


peaketh excellent chings; and ſometimes cryeth 
out as if his throat were about to be cut, or him- 
ſelf to be devoured by a Lion or Panther, and 
is no leſs affrighted, than if he had caſt himſelf 
down from a high Mountain, ſo as when he a- 
wakes, he has ſcarce the uſe of his reaſon. 
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CH AP. XXII. 
Of Death. 

; ; S for Death, it is nothing but a privation 

Soul. 


of ſenſe, by reaſon of the departure of the 
By ſenſe here,l underſtand not only the 


action, of which ſleep alſo is the privation; but 
the faculty likewiſe of feeling or perceiving , 


which periſheth with the ſoul,and together with 
theſe, the mind alſo ; ſo that the ſoul going forth, 
oa mind which is joyned with it goeth forth 
For, * as long as the ſoul exiſts in the body, 
although ſome other part fail, yet there is not 
: a privation of ſenſe: but ſenſe periſhes together 
with the ſoul, as ſoon as ever that wherein it is 
« contained, whether it be the whole body, or 
«ſome part in which it is ſeated, happens to be 
* diſſolved. Neither can it be objected, that the 
body remaineth a while undiſſolved, either in 
whole or in patt- For it is nevertheleſs void 
« of ſenſe, as ſoon as ſich a company of Atoms, 
as is neceſſary to conſtitute the nature of the 
* ſoul, goeth out of it. | wes 
* Moreover, the body being diſſolved,the ſoyl 


« itſelf is diſſipated, and hath ho longer the ſame 


* faculties,nor any longer is moved, nor any long- 
er hath ſenſe x for we cannot imagine,that the 


* ſame thing doth any longer feel or perceive, 


* when it no longer uſeth the ſame motions, when 
*it no longer is in the ſame compound, when 
* thoſe things no longer ate by whichlit was che- 
* riſhed and preſerved, and in which exiſting it 
performed ſuch kind of motions. It is the ſame. 


* 


* with the ſoul as with the eye; which, being out, 
. N q 


"and divided from the body- in which it was, 
* cannot {ce any thing. | | 
When 1 ſay, The ſoul is diſſipated, I imply 
the mind alſo; ſince the mind is n. 
ed with it, neither can it ſubſiſt if the ſoul per- 
iſh, So that here it is all one to ſay, the mind 
and the ſoul, for the ſame diſſipation happens to 


both. Now this diſſolution is made, not into 


nothing, (as they mult neceſſarily affirm, Who 


hold the ſoul to be harmony, or ſuch a contem- 
eration as health,) but into the Principles and 
ittle bodies, of which its contexture is made; 
and this not ſo much like water, which runneth 
about when the veſſel is broken, as like ſacks, 
or a miſt, which goes away into Air, but much 
more eaſily; its contexture being more ſubtle, 
ſince it is capable of — (per) impreſſions from 
the Images of ſmoke and miſt. 
That the ſoul is diſſipated and periſheth, is 
manifeſt ; for that it is compounded and hath a 
beginning, Some indeed there are, who con- 


ceive it to be Eternal, denying it to have a be- 


inning, to avoid its diſſolution; and aſſumin 

or granted, that it was before the Body, an 
came from without into it, that they may main- 
tain,that it ſurvives after the body, out of which 
it goes intire, I ſhall omit, that they ſeem not 
it obſerve, that nothing can be durable for e- 
ver, unleſs it be ſuch, either by reaſon of its 
ſolidity as an Atom; or for that it is uncapable 
of being ſtruck, as Vacuum: or for that it wants 
place whereinto it might remove, as the Uni- 
verſe, Neither do they refle& how great a 30. 
neſs it is to conceive, that things ſo different as 

immortal and mortal, mai be joyned together. 
| ome this, L ſay, and demand onely, How it 
is poſſible the ſoul. can, from without, be inſi- 
unated into the body, and diffuſed through its 
parts, and yet not be divided and diſſolyed, as 
meat diſtributed through the limbs; And muſt 
it not dwell in the Body, as a Bird in a Cage, 
rather thaa be thought to grow, arid be coex- 
tended with the Body? And how then arrives it 
together with the Body, at the flower of age ? 
And why it is, that ia old age it fears, not re- 
joyceth, to go out of the Body as out of her 
priſori, and like the ſerpent to caſt her decay'd 
skin? And if forſaking the Body, it leaves ſome 
relicks of it ſelf behind, is it not diſſolvable? But 


worms are generated in a carkaſs ? | | 

Fot to ſay, that ſo many ſouls flow thither 
from without, and fly ep and down like ſha- 
dowes, and chuſe their own matter, and frame 
their own Bodies, and the like, How abſurd is 
it? Neither is it leſs ridiculous , that there 
ſhould be a ſwarm, as it were, of Souls, hovering 


round about at the coifion and birth of Ani- 
mals, conteſting with one another which ſhall 


enter into the Body. . 
And if Souls did fo often ſhift Bodies, would 
not their natures, by degrees, become changed, 
and ſo the Lion in time not be fierce, the Hart 
not timorous, the Fox not crafty, the Dog afraid 
of the Hare, the Hawke of the Dove? And 
any-ſhall fay, that human fouls only paſs int 
human Bod ies, he cannot give a reaſon, Why the 
ſoul, of wiſe, becomes fooliſh? why no child 
are wiſe ? why we, as the firſt Author of tel | 


4 . 


Opinions felgned of themſttves; never r 
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if it leaves none, how comes it, that ſo inany 
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which, as it groweth up and flouriſheth, 1271 
the Hody, ſo muſt it neceſſarily tend to an end, 
| growing old, and decaying by degrecs, toge- 
ther wirh'it. pa RS Kg e 
This 1 fay likewiſe of the Mind,which by de- 
grees is per fected, and decayerh ; ſeeing that it 
not only bears a ſhare in the diſeaſes, and pains 
of the Body, but ſuffers diſeaſes, and pains of her 
own, and is cured by Medicine: which could 


not be, if ſomthing were not added to, or taken 


from, or tranſpoſed . in her contexture, We 
need not inſtance, what happens to her by 


drunkenneſs, the falling ſickneſs, or dotage. 


We wolſt obſerve, chat ſhe is affixed to ſome 
certain'part of the Budy, no otherwiſe than the 


ear to the eye, ſo that, accordingly ſhe begins 


and ends with the whole; and this is manifeſt, 


foraſmuch as every thing, (Thees, Fiſnes, Sc.) 


| hath-a certain determinate place in which it is 


produced, liveth, and at laſt ceaſeth to be, and 
cCanndt exiſt out of it. | 


And foraſmuch, as a man dieth limb by limb, 
and expireth by degrees, the ſoul being as it 
were diviſible; who can ſay, that the Mind (or 


Intellect) doth not eyaporate out of the mid'ſt 


of the breſt, but goeth entire out at the throat 
add mouth? For hat the ſoul her ſelf goeth out, 
"Fifte&d..as ix were,and ſever*d thorovgh the whole 


J. is ar ie, teren for that the ſtench 
| ich after her departure is in the dead ca 
reckedeth from no other cauſe, tha 


: taken up by the ſeyeral parts of the ſoul. No 
"ro mention, that, otherwiſe, when the Body is 
 Tuddenly cut aſunder, into two or more pieces, 
the foul could not be cut into two or more 
pieces as the Bod). CPE ES 
As therefore, the ſoul was not before the 
generation, ſo neither will it be after the diſſo- 
lution, or death; and as, before that, we did 
not feel any pain; fo neither ſhall. we no any, 
after this; as well, for that there will be no long 
er Touch, or any other Senſe, which cagnot ex- 
iſt in a ſeparate ſoul; as for that, it is no with» 
out thoſe Organs, in which only the ſenſes reſide, 
and with which only, they can act and ſuffer. 

_ Hence it is manifeſt, that all fears of the In- 
feti are vain; Ixioꝝ is not roll d upon. a'wheel ; 
Siſaphus does not thruſt a ſtone up hill continaal 
ly z Prometbeus's liver cannot be deyoured and 
en d every day * Theſe are but Fahles as 
314 0 thoſe which are reported N us, 
th erus, of the Dgauaides, of the phe and 
the Tk * 
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The ſoul. therefore hath a beginning, from them, as Riſings, Settings, Tropicks, Eclipſes, 


and the like. Moreover Gionds, Rag, Wind, 
Ligbting, Thunder, *Phopder-bolts, and: the 
like, For tho? ſome 'make'a diſtinction, and 
| call theſe later only Mertefu, Superibur ws 
| yet is it convenient, to call rhe former alſo Me- 
teors, and to include both Within Mcteprology, 
that is, a Treatiſe of ſuper jour thin 9 
Here we muſt repeat what was laid at firſt, 


that? we muſt not propoſe any other end of L, 


* the knowledge of Superiour things, whether 
* they be treated of jointly with others, as here, 
1 © Of ſepararely, and by themſelves, as elſe where 
©we do, rhan an undiſturbed ſtate of mind, and 
* unwavering Judgement ; as alſo in the reſt of 
the things, of which we uſe to diſcourſe.” 


* either have, or may have a manitold cauſe of 
|* generation, and declaration of their being, 
|* conformable to that which we perceive by the 
* ſenſe; we ought not to adhere to one particular 
way, as we do inMoralMaxims,or ſome in Phy- 
* ſick, ſuch as are, The Univerſe is Body and 
Vacuum; the Principles of "things ate indiviſi- 
ble, © and the like“ which agree onely one way 
© with the Phænomena's: But firmly hold, that 
© theſe things are indeed explicable, not one, hut 
many ways, neither opght we to attempt any 
thing above the reach of human power, by de- 
* fining one certain way, after which only the 
* thing may be performed. pr 
— * | . 
eit is requiſite to congeiye, that it is the Office 
© of Phyſiology, accurateſy, to examine the cauſes 
© of the chief things 8 are in nature, and 
|< that from hence Peck eth all the felicity 
which gonſiſteth in knowledge of ſupgtiour 
things, and in that especially, that we examine, 
N k What Kind; of things thoſe ate, which are dii- 
covered in thoſe ſyperiogr ones, and Whatever 
C has affinity with chem And withal, inviolably 
to obſerve this rule, that it is eompetent to 
* thoſe things, to be dome many ways, and not 
0 one way onely; b, chat chey may 
e brought ſome other way alſo. 

This, I ſo expreſly; inculcate; leſt; if we ad- 

| here onely to one way,,and that happen to di- 
pleaſe us, we preſently recur» not to ſome o- 
ther” natual cauſe, bur to the divine; for this 
| were to e Tm er manner, where 
chere is but one,  -L hug, to the divine nature 
we ſhould attribut i pble and buſineſs, where- 
as * it is ſunply and abſghutely. neceſſary, that in 
an Immortal and Bleſſeq Nature, there be none 
*of rs { things which gauſe diſſolution and trou- 
+ ble; for the wing er iately apprehends, and 
*concludes from the conſideration of an immor- 


; 


|< ral aod bleſſed condition, that iris abſolucely 
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L obſeryation of riſing, ſetting, ſolſtices, eclipſes 


5 


and the like, make our knowledge nothing the 
99 8 but they, 7 conſidered theſe 
utgs (yet know ngt-what are the nature of 
Mos and wha are their chief Cauſes,) 
Las much, and perhaps more, than as if the 
t At contemplated them at all;by fen, 
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For Superiour things being ſuch,as that they *-- 
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© che admiration which ariſeth from their con- 
ſideration, cannot be ſatisfied, as to the d;ſpo- 
* ſition and manner, whereby they performed. 
For this reaſon we endeavour to find out, and 
« alledge many ſeveral cauſes of ſolſtices, ſet- 
« tings, riſings, eclipſes and the like, conform- 
able to things of the like kind, which happen 
* amongſt us on the earth. 

« Beſides we mult not think, that an accurate 
* enquiry after theſe things, conduceth to acqui- 
* ſition of tranquillity and felicity. In ſuperiour 
things, and others that are obſcure, we ought 
« to ſeck out cauſes, according to the ſeveral 
* ways by which the like things happen amongſt 
* us, deſpiſing thoſe who neither know one cer- 
. tain way by which a thing is effected, nor a 
« manifold way, but content themſelves only 
with the appearance of things as preſented at 
© that diſtance, and yet are ignorant in what 
* conſiſts or not conſiſts imperturbation. Truly, 
« if we conceive it may fall out, that a thing may 
« be done one certain way, and thereupon we 
are not troubled ; truly I ſay, kuowing on 
the other ſide, that the ſame thing may be effect. 
ed many ſeveral ways, we ſhall be no leſs un- 
« diſturbed, than if we knew it could be done 
« by a certain way. 

© But whenſoever one has a mind to adhere to, 
or defend any thing that is likely in itſelf, that 
, explication is ſufficient in this preſent ſubject 
« which runs congruovuſly according to the mani- 
« fold ways the Phznomena's afford us. Yet is 
it neceſſary to derive our conjectures concern- 
ing ſuperiour things, from thoſe which are done 
amongſt us; from thoſe, I ſay, which are ob- 
*ſery'd to reſemble thoſe in thoſe which are 
* ſeen above: For thoſe things are effected ſeveral 
* ways 3 wherefore alſo that which appeareth 
* in every ſuperiour thing, is to be conſidered by 
« thoſe thing, which agree with it, and which may 
be effected ſeveral ways amongſt us, as ſeveral 
things may happen. 

But I inſiſt too much hereupon. To come 
therefore to the buſineſs. Although the whole 
Region above Earth is ſometimes called Heaven, 
for even the nearer part of it, the Air, is ſom- 
times called fo too; yet by the word Heaven 
and Ether we will underſtand the ſuperiour part 
of the Region, which containeth the Stars; and, 
by Air, the inferiour, in which Clouds, Light- 
ning, and the like are generated. We ſhall be- 
gin with the celeſtial ſuperiour things, and ſpeak 
afterwards of the Aerial. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Subſtance and Variety of the Stars 


\ \ 7E muſt firſt lay down what was formerly 
touched, that the Sun, Moon, and other 
Stars, were not made apart, and afterwards 
brought into the World, but received their figure. 
augmentation, and magnitude, immediately, and 
together with the World, (as the Earth, the Sea, and 
— is in the World, ) by th: coag mentation: 
and convolutions made within it, of ſome more tenu- 
ious natures , and thoſe either atrial, or fiery, or 
both; for this our ſenſe ſuggeſts tous. 
Hence ſome Stars ſeem to be of more fiery ſub- 
ſtance, eſpecially the Sun, whoſe heat is fo ma- 


— 


nifeſt to ſenſe; but withal, they ſeem not ſo 
much to be pure fires, as ſome mixed concretions, 
to which fixe is annext. 5 
Or, it may be, they are, as it were, certain 
glaſſy ſmooth diſhes, capable to receive the 
bright, fiery little Bodies, which, coming from 
the ztherial Region thorough which they run, 
light upon them, and i refle& them, and ſhew 
them to us in that torm wherein they appear: 
For the like is done amongſt us: Or that they 
may be clouds, ealightned, and, as it were, 
enkindled ; for thoſe Meteors, called the Parelii, 
are cauſed no other way. | ; 
Or, it may be, they are, as it were, deep 
veſlels, containing ſire in their hollow part, like 
a Lanthorn, or a Chafing diſh, which holdeth 
coles, or melting metals. Or, they may be, 
as it were, glowing plates, or, as it were, ſtones 
burning in a furnance; for there iz nothing in all 
theſe that implies a contradiction. 8 
In like manner, the Sun in particular may 
be nothing elſe, but a thick kind of clod, which 
being like a pumice, or a ſpunge ful of pores, ' 
and little holes, may, containing fire, dart light 
out of them. | | | | 
Onely the moſt impoſſible thing ſeems to be 
| what ſome aſſert, that the Stars are animate, or 
ſo many Animals, and moreover, ſo many gods. 
For though we ſhould grant, that each of them 
is a kind of World, or rather, as it were, an 
Earth, which hath not onely an Air, but an 
æther peculiar to itſelf. Nevertheleſs, as this 
our Earth, though it produceth Animals, is not 
therefore itſelf an Animal; fo neither would the 
Stars be, although we ſhould grant that ſome 
Animals may be generated in them, | 
But if we ſhould admir this, yet what they 
further preſs, that there are ſuch a kind of round 
and rolling gods, needs to be repeated onely ; 
for we formerly proved that theſe are prodigious 
fancies, not of diſcourſing but dreaming Philo- 
ſophers, when ex preſſing inmortal beings by the 
language proper to mortal, , they prouounce 
things fo contrary. to the felicity of the gods, 
and which ſeem ſo far beneath their excellent 
A 
The Stars have been already diſtinguiſhed in- 
to two kinds; ſome are fixed, which obſerve the 
ſame poſition from one another, and keep the 
ſame courſe from Eaſt ro Weſt, never altering, 
it. Others are wandring, whence called Planets 
or erratick Stars, becauſe they never obſerve the 
{ame poſition, either towards one another, nor 
to the reſt ; and ſometmes perform their courſes 
nigher the North, ſometimes nigher the South. 
If you demand from whence this diverſity Laere- 
proceeds, I ſhall ſay, that it may be the Stars were 
from the beginning moved reund, with ſuch a neceſ- 
ſity, that ſome took a circular motion uniform and e- 
den; others, an irregular and unequal one. 
It may alſo he, that, in the places thorough which 
they move, there / may be ſome even diffuſzon of ſpaces, 
which may crrry them on the ſame way one after 
another whereby they may move evenly, but that elſe- 
where they may be uneven for the ſame reaſon ;, 
varieties which we obſerve in their motions proceed- 
ing from hence. 5 
To alledge one onely cauſe for theſe, ſeeing that 
the Phænomena's argue that the cauſes may he many, is 


madneſs, and not rightly conſidered by thoſe,who dote 
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the admiration which ariſerh from their con- 
* fideration, cannot be ſatisfied, as to the d:ſpo- 
" ſition and manner, whereby they performed. 
For this reaſon we endeavour to find out, and 
« alledge many ſeveral cauſes of ſolſtices, ſet 
« tings, riſings, eclipſes and the like, conform- 
able to things of the like kind, which happen 
* amongſt vs on the earth. . 
_< Beſides we muſt not think, that an accurate 
* enquiry after theſe things, conduceth to acqui- 
* ſition of tranquillity and felicity. In ſuperiour 
things, and others that are obſcure, we ought 
to ſeek out cauſes, according to the ſeveral 
ways by which the like things happen amongſt 
* us, deſpiſing thoſe'who neither know one cer- 
« tain way by which a thing is effected, nor a 
« manifold way, but content themſelves only 
with the appearance of things as preſented at 
© that diſtance, and yet are ignorant in what 
* conſiſts or not conſiſts imperturbation. Truly, 
if we conceive it may fall out, that a thing may 


dq be done one certain way, and thereupon. we 


*are not troubled ; truly I ſay, kuowing on 
; the other ſide, that the ſame thing may be etfeRt- 
ed many ſeveral ways, we ſhall be no leſs un- 
« diſturbed, than if we knew it could be done 
by a certain way. 


| 


© But whenſoever one has a mind to adhere to, | 


* or defend any thing that is likely in irſelf, that 
, explication is ſufficient in this preſent ſubject 
« which runs congruouſly according to the mani- 
fold ways the Phznomena's afford us. Yet is 
it neceſſary to derive our conjectures concern- 
ing ſuperiour things, from thoſe which are done 
* amongſt us; from thoſe, I ſay, which are ob- 
*ſery'd to reſemble thoſe in thoſe which are 
* ſeen above: For thoſe things are effected ſeveral 
ways; wherefore alſo that which appeareth 
in every ſuperiour thing, is to be conſidered by 
« thoſe thing, which agree with ĩt, and which may 
be effedted ſeveral ways — us, as ſeveral 
things may happen. | E 

But I inſiſt too much hereupon. To come 
therefore to the buſineſs. Although the whole 
Region above Earth is ſometimes called Heaven, 
for even the nearer part of it, the Air, is ſom- 
times called ſo too; yet by the word Heaven 
and Ether we will underſtand the ſuperiour part 


of the Region, which containeth the Stars; and, 


by Air, the inferiour, in which Clouds, Light- 
ning, and' the like are generated. We ſhall be- 
gin with the celeſtial ſuperiour things, and ſpeak 
afterwards of the Aerial. | | 
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CHAP. I. 
of ibe Subſtance and Variety of the Stars 


dS, FE muſt firſt lay down what was formerly 
W touched, that the Sun, Moon, and other 


Stars, were not made apart, and afterwards 


brought into the World, but received their figure. 
augmentation, and magnitude, immediately, and 


ever is in the World,) by th: coagmentations 
and con volutions made within it, of ſome more tenu- 


 fous_natures , and thoſe either atrial, or fiery, or 


both; for this our ſenſe ſuggeſts to us. 
- no ſome — Kay. be of more fiery ſub- | 
ſtance, eſpecially the Sun, whofe heat is fo ma- 


together with the World, (as the Eartb he Sea, and 


much to be pure fires, as ſome mixed concretions, 
to which fixe is annext. 1 3 W 
Or, it may be, they are, as it were, certain 
glaſſy ſmooth diſhes , capable to receive the 
bright, fiery little Bodies, which, coming from 
the ztherial Region thorough which they run, 
light upon them, and ſo reflect them, and ſhew 
them to us in that torm wherein they appear: 
For the like is done amongſt us: Or that they 
may be clouds, ealighrned, and, as it were, 
enkindled ; for thoſe Meteors, called the Parelii, 
are cauſed no other way. , ; 
Or, it may be, they are, as it were, deep 
veſſels, containing fire in their hollow part, like 
a Lanthorn, or a Chafing diſh, which holdeth 
coles, or melting merals. Or, they may be, 
as it were, glowing plates, or, as it were, ſtones 
burning in a furnance; for there is nothing in all 
theſe that implies a contradiction. 1 
In like manner, the Sun in particular may 
be nothing elſe, but a thick kind of clod, which 


and little holes, may, containing fire, dart light 
out of them. | | 

Onely the moſt impoſſible thing ſeems to be 
| what ſome aſſert, that the Stars are animate, or 
ſo many Animals, and moreover, ſo many gods. 
For though we ſhould grant, that each of them 
is a kind of World, or rather, as it were, an 
Earth, which hath not onely an Air, but an 
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our Earth, though it produceth Animals, is not 
therefore itſelf an Animal; ſo neither would the 


Animals may be generated in them, 

But if we ſhould admit this, yet what they 
further preſs, that there are ſuch a kind of round 
and rolling gods, needs to be repeated onely ; 
for we formerly proved that theſe are prodigious 
fancies, not of diſcourſing but dreaming Philo- 
ſophers, when expreſſing inmortal beings by the 
language proper to mortal, , they prouounce 
things ſo contrary to the felicity of the gods, 
and which ſeem ſo far beneath their excellent 
n 

The Stars have been already diſtinguiſhed in- 
to two kinds; ſome are fixed, which obſerve the 
ſame poſition from one another, and keep the 
ſame courſe from Eaſt ro Weſt, never altering 
it. Others are wandring, whence called Planets 
or erratick Stars, becauſe they never obſerye the 
ſame poſition, either towards one another, nor 
to the reſt ; and ſometmes perform their courſes 


"| nigher the North, ſometimes nigher the South. ,, _ 
If you demand from whence this diverſity Laert. 


proceeds, I ſhall ſay,that it may be the Stars were 


from the beginning moved round, with ſuch a neceſ- 


fity, that ſome took a circular motion uniform and e- 
den; others, an irregular and unequal nee. 
It may alſo he, that, in the places thorough which 
they move, there / may be ſome even diffuſzon of ſpaces, 
which may crrry them on the ſame way one after 
another whereby they may move evenly,but that elſe- 
where they may be uneven for the ſame reaſon ; 
varieties which we obſerve in their motions proceed- 
ing from bence. F 

To alledge one onely cauſe for theſe, ſceing that 
thePhanomena's ar gue that the cauſes may he many, is 


madneſs, and not rightly conſidered by thoſe, who do 
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Stars be, although we ſhould grant that ſome 
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nifeſt to ſenſe 3 bur withal, they ſeem not ſo | 


æther peculiar to itſelf, Nevertheleſs, as this 
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Beer. 


Bat This magnitude conſidered it itſelf, or 4s 
to the thing itſelf, may be either ſommhat greater, ar 


tremble, when we behold them at a diſtance, 
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on vain Aſtrolopy, and trivially explain the cauſe of 
ſome A in the mean time will not allom the 
divine nature ( to which they aſcribe moſt of 
theſe ) to be free from the task of ſeveral trouble- 
ſome offices. IVEY 
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CHAP. II. 
of the Magnitude and Figure of the Stars. 


XS concerning the magnitude of the Sun, 
A and of the reſt of the Stars, it may be 
conhdered, either as to us, or in itſelf. 4s to 
us, it is ſo much as it appeareth to be, for the ſenſe 
is not deceived ; and whatfoever magnitude the 
eye ſeeth in them, is ſuch in them, for they have 
not any other thing immediately encompaſſing 
them without, which is viſible; nor any thing 


— —_ 


of their own, which falls not within view of the | . 


ſommhat leſſer, or exatly ſo much as it appears to 
be. For with ſuch variety are fires preſented to 
our ſenſes; ſeen at a diſtance, in the day-time, or 
by nioht, For either they are juſt ſo big as they 
ſeem , as the light of a candle if we look near 
it ; or leſſer,as when we ſee the ſame light in the 
day-time at diſtance ; or greater than indeed 
they are, as when the ſame light is ſeen in the 
night-time afar off, | 
I fay, ſomwhat greater or leſſer, in regard 
this diyerſity betwixt the appearance and the 
true compaſs cannot be very great, as may be 
evinced from our ordinary fires; for, from what 
diſtance ſoever we perceive the heat of any fire, 
from the ſame irs juſt form appeareth to us. In 
like manner, ſince we perceive the heat of the 
Sun here from the place where he ſeemeth to us 
to be, his juſt magnitude cannot be ſenſibly 
different. 72475 
That nothing perceivable is taken off from the 

Stars by this diſtance, is confirmed; becauſe thoſe 
things Which we behold at a great diſtance, and 
much Air mediating between are preſented to us 
with a confuſed circumference; but the Sun, to 
thoſe who can look upon him, appears to be of 
an exact compaſs; nor can any thing be ſeen 
more diſtinctly than the circumference of the 
Moon. There are indeed ſame Stars whieh 
twinkle , and ſeem to ſhoot forth trembling 
beams; but upon another account, this argues 
they are ſo near, as to be ſeen exactly. For fires a- 
mongſt us ſeem, in like manner, to wave and 


Which, near at hand, ſeem fixed and conſtant. 
Again, this is confirmed, becauſe, if the Stars 
did loſe their due magnitude by reaſon of diſt- 
ance, they would much more loſe their colour; 
for we know, that a thing at diſtance ceaſeth to 
be ſeen in its native calour, ſooner than by reaſon 
of irs littleneſs it totally diſappears, or comes 
not to be ſeen at all, But though there be no 
diſtance more capable to effect this, (for there 
is not any length greater,) yet the Stars do not 
therefore loſe their true colour. 
Many things may be objected againſt this, but 
they are eaſily ſold, if a man ſtick cloſe to thoſe 
things which are manifeſt to us, as we have Jhewed\ 


« 


the | in this diſtinction 


in our Books Nature; where we bring 
| magnitude, conſidered in 
itſelf, and, according to us, We d that 
neither he did abſurdiy, who-ſaid;. The Sun is 
a foot broad; not he that ſaid, It was many 


I times bigger than Pelopomme ſis; nor he who ſaid 


t is of equal bigneſs with the Earth, foraſmuch 
as of things, which in themſelves are greatet 
and leſſer, there may be ag to us one magnitude, 


according as they are nearer or farther off. 


it appexreth round to us, it is globous and plain 
like a Plate, and therefore the Stars are either 
as diſhes, or as cylinders, or as cones and tops; 
| Or as celtain mails fixed in the Sky. For none 
of theſe hath anything that implyeth a contra- 
diction, nor diſſonancy from the phznomena. 


1 


pan figure, 1 ſhall onely ſay, that ſince 
pe 


1 


CHAP. in. 


How the Stars move, out-run one another, and are 
turned round, Dl | 


Aving faid, not long ſince, that, of the 
Stars, ſame are fixed, others erratick, and 
that this difference proceeds from their having 


different motions 3 we muſt now ſay, in general, Lars. 


that the motions of both may be made either by 
the turning about of the whole Heaven, in which 
one or more of them are, ſuppoſing it to be 


| ſolid, and carying them about with it, like nails 


faſtned into it ; or elſe, the Heaven ſtanding ſtill, 
as a fluid or pervious thing, by their being whirl- 
ed about, and moved thorough it. or 
Now foraſmuch, as whether it be the motion 
of the Heaven, or of the Stars, it may have 
begun from a neceſſity made at the very time 
that the World was generated, and impreſsd 
eaſt-wardly ; it might in the firſt caſe, ( that 
is, if it be in the whole Heaven,) both have 
begun, and be continued by the hurry of ſome 
Air. For there may be:a-two-fold extrinfecal 
Air; one, preſſing from above, and driving the 
Heaven towards the Weſt; the other lifting it 
| up as it were, and carrying it on, and xhat other- 
wiſe than the former, which on all ſides preſſes 
and fixes the Poles. In the ſecond caſe, ( that 
is if the motion be in the Stars themſelves, Y:ic 
may. have been, either by hurry of Air, or by 
the courſe of the fire. 06-93 531 our an 
For it may have been from the very beginning, 
that a great company of little Bodies, evapora- 
ting, and diffufing themſelves, might break the 
Air, and force their paſſage thorough it; and the 
Air, receiving chis motioꝝ of the Wind, and 
hurrying the Stars along with it, might carry 
them about, and cauſe that continual circular 
Motion, which is ſtill ſeen above in them. It 
might alſo be, that the proper fire of every Kar, 
either being ſnut up cloſe and ſeeking a Vent, 
might begin to turn about, and continue ſtill as 
it began; or, being at greater liberty, might 
move in chis faſhion that way, unto which the 
food or aliment of each invites them, and ſo go 
2 its beat and deſire of aiment to the next 
Bodies which were fuel convenient to nouriſh it. 
None of all theſe is repugnant to the Phæ no- 
'nena's, ; but otherwiſe, we canot eaſily. deter · 
q Jon. | 1 C15 fi 
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mine from what cauſe the motion of the Stars 
ſhould prangt. 
But, How comes it to paſs, that ſome Stars 
antici or get before others, ſo as that we 
ſee the other left behind them; This may hap- 
— — becauſe the others performing the 
e diurnal revolution with them are moved 
more flow ly, as the Moon, which moving more 
ſlowly than the reſt, towards the Weſt, is left 
as it were behind them Eaſt-ward. Or'becaufe, 
being carried about by the diurnal motion to- 
wards the Weſt, they are in the mean time ſlow- 
ly carried on, by a contrary motion towards the 
Eaſt, whereby the Moon may not have been left 
by the reſt,Eaſt-ward;bot rather have left them 
Weſt-ward; Or becauſe, all things being car- 
ried about only with a diurnal revolution, and 
equal motion, yet ſome perform a longer, others 
a ſhorter courſe; and ſo the Moon, if ſhe. be a- 
above the fixed Stars, as ſome conceive, will per- 
form its revolution more ſlowly, and be obſer- 
ved to be left behind. | 
Certainly, to aſſert any thing abſolutely in 
theſe matters, becomes thoſe, who affect to make 
oſtentation of ſomething magnificent, and pro- 
digious before the multitude. ; | 
Again, How comes it to paſs, that theSun, Moon, 
and Planets, when they come to the T ropicks, 
or Solſtices, turn about and go back again ? This 
may happen, either becauſe, ſuch a kind of cir- 


Again, by being entindtediimn the Eaſt quarter, 


and extinguiſhed in the Weſt: For, there may be 
ſuch a diſpoſition of the: Medium in both theſe places, 


as that, whilſt the Stars paſs through it, what / 
affirm may be effected, there being nothing in the Phæ- 
nomenas that contradicts it; feeing;rhere are n. 
only fountains that extinguiſh, but ſuch al. 
as enkindle Tapers, as that at Epire, formerly 
mentioned. So that the Ocean compaſſing the 
Earth, the Sun may be extinguiſhed'by it in the 
'Welt quarter, and return all along it, paſſing 
along the North into the Eaſt puarter, and from 
thence ariſe re-enkindled, 1 
Thirdly, by a new production every day; for 
nothing hindreth, bug that there may every day 


gether to the Eaſt,ſeveral fires, or ſeeds of fire, 


carried on impetuouſiy towards the Weſt. For 
it is reported, that the like happens in the Moun- 
rains of Ida, and chiefly about the riſing of the 
Dog- ſtar; and that fires may meet in great Bo- 
dies together at certain ſeaſons, may be under- 
ſtood from what is obſerved to be done at ſome 
determinate time in all other Bodies. For, from 
the confluxion and defluxion of ſeed, Trees at a 
certain time bring forth leaves and fruits, at a 
certain time ſhed. them; at a certain time Teeth 
are bred, at a certain time caſt ; and fo in other 
things, which it were too long to inſtance. '- ., 


cular motion was at the beginning impreſs'd up- 
on theſe Stars, as that they ſhould be carried 
round about after a ſpiral manner, limited on 
each ſide at the Solſtices. Or that they go ac- 


— ” the obliquity of Heaven, which in 


time acquired a neceſſity of that in- 

ice& poſition. Or becauſe, they are repell'd by 

the Air, which driveth them back on, now to this 

fide, now to that, by reaſon of its coldneſs, denſi- 

ty, or ſome other quality. Or becauſe, their ali- 

ment is conveniently diſpoſed all along that way, tind- 
ling backward, and failing forwards. 

And theſe, and thoſe which are like theſe bave in 
them nothing requgnant to the evidence of things; if 
a TY to the poſſibility that is in theſe 
things, can reduce each of them to that, which agre- 
eth with the Phanomena's not fearing the groundleſs 
contrivements of Aſtrologers, who forbear not to build 
upon and in tbem a vaſt company of concentrickOrybs, 


—— 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, and of the 
alternate length of dayes and nights, F 


e Riſing and Setting of the Sun, Moon, 
and the reſt of the Stars may happen thfee 
ways. 


Firſt, y 
For that the Stars being always bright and never 
extinguiſh'd, are ſo carried about, above, and be- 
low the Earth, that ſometimes they riſe, ſom- 
times tkey go down, or ſet; and the Sun, in 
particular, when he goeth down cauſeth dark- 
neſs with us; but returning, he enkindleth as it 
were the Heaven with his morning- beams. There 
is nat any thing amongſt the Phænomena's which 
B n a: VI £ 


*», 


1 


appearance above,and occultation beneath: | 


3 


Now the Snn's continuance above the 'Earth 


it to paſs, that all dajes are not equal, and alt 
nights == 
longer, the nights ſhorter 3 in Winter alternate- 


This alſo may happen three ways. 
Firſt, For that the revolutions of the Sun above 
and beneath the Earth,are ſometimes peyformed faſter, 
ſometimes flower ,accor ding the the alternate lengths 
the paces, or ways in which the Sun paſſeth: 
And this by reaſon of the poſition of the Orb 
called the Zodiack, through which the'Sun'paſ- 
ſeth obliquely, aud in two Signs of it makes the 
nights and the days equal. But when from thence 
he declineth to the North or South, as much'of 
his journey as he taketh off from one part, either 
above or below the Earth, ſo much he adds to 
the-other. ent EMBL 
Secondly, Becauſe there may be certain places in 


| the ether, which, by reaſon of their groſſneſs, and 


the reſiſtance which happens thereupon,cannot be paſ- 
ſed thorough ſo ſwiftly as others. Such are thoſe 
which make the Sun ſtay long beneath the Earth 
in the Winter, whereby they make the night lon- 
ger and the day ſhorter than in Summer. Some 
things of the ſame kind may be obſerved amongſt us, 
according to which it is convenient to explicate ſu- 
periour Bodies. 155 
Thirdly, that in the alternate parts of the 
year, the fires, or ſeeds of fire aforeſaid; flow 
together in ſuch manner, as that they make a 


Sun ſooner or later; and the Sun riſes out of 


that part from which he begins a longer or 
ſhorter courſe above the Eart] . 
They who inſiſt and fix upon but ſome one 
particular way, to explicate theſe effects, both 
contradict things apparent, and deviate from 


that which falls under human comtemplation. 


CHAP. 


Laert, 


ariſe new Suns; tor example, there flowing to- 


which joyn in one round Body, and ſnine, and are 


making day, and his abſence night; How comes 
but that in Summer the duys are 
ly, the nights longer and the days ſhorter ? - 


Laert. 


F Lucret. g., 


head, both heat and li 
Moreover, the ſubſtance of the Sun, may be of 
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Of the light of the Stars, and of the changes 
| Spots in the Moon. 


* 


and 


Et us now ſay ſomething of the light, not 


onely of the Sun, but of the reſt of cheStars, 
and particularly of the Moon. Firſt, men ad- 
mire, that the Sun, being ſo little; ſhould pour 
forth ſo much light out of himſelf,as ſuſficeth to 
enlighten and warm the Heaven, the Earth, che 
Sea, and yet not be itſelf exhauſted. But the Sun 
is a kind of fountain, into which there flow to- 
gether from beneath or very ſide perpetual 
rivulets; for the ſeeds of heat throughout the 
whole world flow ſo into The Sun, as chat im- 
mediately from him, as from one fountain or 
t overfloweth every way: 


ſuch thickneſs,and the light and heat which flow- 
eth from him of ſuch thinneſs, that as a little 
currentjor a rivulet, ſtreaming from a ſpring, wa- 
tereth the meadows and fie Ids round about it, 
without any loſs to itielf ; ſo thar of the Sun may 
be ſufficient to irrigate , as it were, the whole 
world, without any ſenſible diminution of the 
Sun. 

Moteover, the Air may be of ſuch a nature, 


as that ĩt may be kindled, as it were, by a little 
light, diffuſed from the Sun; as a whole field of 


corn may be ſet on fire by one ſpark. 
Likewiſe, the Sun may have his aliment round 


about him, which may ſupply what he loſeth, 


as the flame of a lamp is fed by the oyl which is 
put to it. It may happen alſo many other ways. 


As to the reſt of theStars,eſpecially the Moon, 


it may be, that they have their light from them- 
ſelves, it may be they borrow it from the Sun; for 
among ſt us we ſee, that there are many things which 
ſhine of themſelves, many things which borrow light 
from others; and there is no ng appearing in the 
ſuperiour things themſelves, which hinders, but that 
either of thoſe opinions may be true. 

If a man perſerve ſtedfaſt in his mind the mani 


fold ways, and the ſuppoſitions conformable to it, and 


conſider the cauſes together with it, leſt mindin 
things that are incoberent, be grow vainly proud, 
and ſometimes fall into one particular way, ſome- 
times into another. 


As for the Moon, it is in the firſt place won- 


der ful, How ſhe comes to ha ve ſo many changes, 
or increaſe or decreaſe of light. It may be, that 


being round. and receiving light from the Sun, 
ſhe is ſuceſſively ſo figured, ( after the ſame 
manner as the Air, when the Sun riſeth, is en- 


lightned, and when he ſetteth is dardened ſuc- 


ceſſively,) as that going away from the Sun, ſhe 
ſeemeth every day to encreaſe, becauſe ſhe ſhew- 


eth more and more of her enlightned face to us, 


. untilſhe-perſcats it at full; and then going to- 


wards the Sun, decreaſeth every day, becaule ſhe 
ſneweth leſs and leſs of it, until at laſt ſne 
tur neth no 
unſeen. L 1-51, 

Moreover, it may be, that the Moon being 
round, one part of her may be bright, another 
durk, and as ſhe turneth her Body about, may diſ- 
cover to us, alternately, more or leſs of each part. 

It way alſo be, that being bright of itſelt, ſhe 
may be obſcured by an inter poſition of ſome 


# : 
" 


part of it towards us, but is quite 


1 


32 EEE — 


o pacous Bod y coming under her, which is hemi- 
ſpherical and hollow, and, moved along with 
her, is continually rolled about her.. 
Neither doth any ching hinder, but that there 
may every day (according to what we formerly 
ſaid, ) be made a new Moon of a ſeveral form 
and figure; as in like manner the ſeaſons of rhe 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Wimeft p and 
many things in them, come and go, are produced 
and periſh, at ſer times. | 
In fine, ic may be any way, wherein thoſe things 
which appear to us may be applyed to explica- 
tion of chat manner, unleſs ſome man, being much 
in love with one ſingular way, ſhall vainly reject 
the reſt, not conſidering what things it is poſh- 
ble for a man to know, and thereupon aims at 
the knowledge of thoſe things which man can- 
not attain. t 


- 
1 


appear ſpots in her face; but ber face may ap- 
pear ſo, either from the various and aiferent nature 
| of the parts of the Moon, or from the interpoſition of 
eme body, not ſo much opacous as dusky ; not 

rolling about her, but perpetually adhering to 
her, and not ſolid all over, but full of holes like 
a Racket. 


Or, it may be any other way of all thoſe which are Laerz. 


obſerved to be con of mable to things apparent. I his 
is the courſe to which we muſt adbere, concerning fu- 
periour things; for no man, if he conteſt againſt ap- 
perent things, can ever partake of true tranquillity. 


— 


— 


| CHAP, VI. 
Of the Eclipſes of the Stars, and their ſet Perinds. 


TD Ut there is nothing which uſeth to ſtrike a 
greater terrour into men, than that ſome- 
times they obſerve Eclipſes, and defects of light 
in the Sun and Moon, to happen on a ſuddain. 
Yet why may not this alſo happea many ſeveral 
ways 4.54 Wa. Det ado... 
For firſt, the Sun may be Eclipſed, for that 
the Moon, being interpoſed, puts her dark Orb 
or opacous Body before him, and keeping away 
his light from the Earth, cauſeth darkneſs in her, 
until by her removal the light is reſtored. The 
Moon may be Eclipſed, for that the Earth, being 
interpoſed betwixt her, and the Sun, takes the 
Sun off from her, and darkens her, while ſhe 
comes within the cone of the ſhadow, until, paſ- 
ſing from out of ir, ſhe recovereth light. 
Again, the Sun may be Eglipſed, for that ſome 
part of Heaven, or ſome other opacous Body, 
ſuch as is the Earth, may move along with the 
Sun, and at certain times come underneath him, 
and intercept his light. And the Moon in like 
manner, for that ſome other opacous Body paſ- 
ſing betwixt her and the Sun, keeps off the beams 
of the Sun from her, or moving together with 
her, doth not onely perform its phaſes ſlowly, 
but ' ſometimes overcaſts her with a ſuddain 
darkneſs. Not to mention, that if ſhe be dark 
on one ſide and bright on the other, it may hap- 
pen, that ſhe may ſometimes on a ſuddain turn 
her dark ſide towards us. 2 9 
Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may ſuffer 
Eclipſe, for that they may pais thorough places 
pernicious to fire, and thereby their light become 
a exting- 


6 


| 


Moreover, they admire in theMoon, that there Lac. 
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dan Animalgnwhich.t 


— going beyond them they 78. 
and tecover it. qt 1433 894.0: 
Thus oug bt the. foverd ordinary — 90 
bh we — ſome of them alſo put tagether, it 
poſſible, that many cauſes may concur. 
or periodical order, by which Eclipfes happen | 
at certain times, is canceiueil to be hep in lite man · 
ner as amongſt us in ſome things, as in the vic iſſitude 
ſeaſons. There is no need of recurring to the di vine 
nature for the bringing of theſe to paſs ; let n allow 
that to be free from all aire was op Dy. 
Unleſs this be done, all diſcour, m/cof Cauſe in ſupe- | * 
riour things will be -yain 5; as already bappened 
to ſome, who taking an impoſſible courſe became fri-\.. 
wolous ſor that they apmoved only one, and rejetted | 


all the reſt,though —— were poſſible, and were tranſ- | 


ported to dream of that which exceeds the capacity 


of the Intellect, and were neither able to-admit, as ' 


they ought, apparent ſignes, en as s they 
ſay, bow to rejogce- my God, 


—_—_—._ 
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| e H A P. VII. 
Of the Profeguifientiens of ad Stars. 


P remains, we ſpeak of the Pr guide 
of the changes of the Air attri ew to the 
Stars, as rain, wind, drought,” heat, and the 
like, which happen according to the time of the 


— 


8 riſing or ſetting of certain Stars, asof the Dog, 


9 — Pleiades. 


« of the Seaſons,” ds it hap 
E — creatures which being ſeen at 
with us, at another "with others, 5 255 


thither, are ſigus nos cauſes of the 
not 4225 


and ſe Stays be not 2 7 15 
ri ett 1 can 
works — or as 30 


| but: caſually, at what time the $ 2 e 


are cauſes of ſome mutation in the 
Foy neither of thoſe is 
parent; and what cauſe there may by, beides the ſe 
agreeable with things apparent, we cumnot perceive, 
It is not without ſome reafon whit 1 hinted of 
ifications; "which "are, oþſerved in ſome | , 
Animals, to be made according to the condition | , 
of the ſeaſon which ar chat time comes in, {6 as 
the motions obſerved in Animals only declii 
tempeſts but make them not. As thoſe for e 
ample, which deparſfrom us in Aurumne induce 
not. any negeſſity of the Winters being at that 
time; Neither is chere any divine nature which 
ſits and marks the departure of living creatures; 
that it may make god hat is furetold by them 
This is a kind of folly chat cannot fall upon? 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the light of the Stars, and of the changes and 
Spots in the Moon, 


* 


Et us now ſay ſomething of the light, not 
onely of the Sun, but of the reſt of cheStars, 

and particularly of the Moon. Firſt, men ad- 
mire, that the Sun, being ſo little; ſhould pour: 
forth ſo much light out of himſelt, as ſuſficeth to 
enlighten and warm the Heaven, the Earth, che 
Sea, and yet not be itſelf exhauſted. But the Sun 
is a kind of fountain, into which there flow to- 
gether from beneath on very ſide perpetual 
rivulets; for the ſeeds of heat throughout the 
whole world flow ſo into The Sun, as chat im- 
mediately from him, as from one fountain or 
head, both heat and light overfloweth every way. 

Moreover, the ſubſtance of the Sun, may be of 
ſuch thickneſs,and the light and heat which flow- 
eth from him of ſuch thinneſs, that as a little 
currentjor a rivulet, ſtreaming from a ſpring, wa- 
tereth the meadows and helds round about it, 
without any loſs to itielf ; ſo thar of the Sun may 
be ſufficient to irrigate, as it were, the whole 
world, without any ſenſible diminution of the 
Sun. | 

Moteover, the Air may be of ſuch a nature, 
as that it may be kindled, as it were, by a little 
light, diffuſed from the Sun ; as a whole field of 
corn may be ſet on fire by one ſpark. 

Likewiſe, the Sun may have his aliment round 
about him, which may ſupply what he loſeth, 
as the flame of a lamp is fed by the oyl which is 
put to it. It may happen alſo many other ways. 

As to the reſt of theStars,eſpecially theMoon, 
it may be, that they have their light from them- 
ſelves, it may be they borrow it from the Sun ; for 
amongſt us we ſee, that there are many things which 

ſhine of themſelves, many things which borrow light 
from others; and there is * appearing in the 
ſuperiour things themſelves, which hinders, but that 
either of thoſe opinions may be true. 

If a man perſerve ſtedfaſt in his mind the mani 
fold ways, and the ſuppoſit ions conformable to it, and 
conſider the cauſes together with it, leſt mindin 
things that are incoberent, be grow vainly proud, 
and ſometimes fall into one particular way, ſome- 
times into another. 

As for the Moon, it is in the firſt place won- 
der ful, How ſhe comes to have ſo many changes, 
or increaſe or decreaſe of light. It may be, that 
being round. and receiving light from the Sun, 
ſhe is ſuceſſively ſo figured, ( after the ſame 
manner as the Air, when the Sun riſeth, is en- 
lightned, and when he ſetteth is dardened ſuc- 
ceſſively, ) as that going away from the Sun, ſhe 


—_—— 


ſeemeth every day to encreaſe, becauſe ſhe ſhew- 


eth more and more of her enlightned face to us, 
until ſhe per ſents it at full; and then going to- 
wards the Sun, decreaſeth every day, becauſe ſhe 
ſneweth leſs and leſs of it, until at laſt ſne 
turneth no part of it towards us, but is quite 
unſeen 

Moreover, it may be, that the Moon being 
round, one part of her may be bright, another 
durk, and as ſne turneth her Body about, may diſ- 
cover to us, alternately, more or leſs of each part. 

It may alſo be, that being bright of itſelf, ſhe 
may be obſcured by an inter poſition of ſome 


pernicious to fire, and thereby their light 


o pacous Bod y coming under her, which is hemi- 


ſpherical and hollow, and, moved along with 
her, is continually rolled about her. 


Neither doth any thing hinder, but that there 
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may every day ( according to what we formerly 


ſaid, ) be made a new Moon of a ſeveral form 
and figure; as in like manner the ſeaſons of rhe 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Wimeft 3 and 
many things in them, come and go, are produced 
and periſh, ar ſer times. 

In ſine, ic may be any way, wherein thoſe things 
which appear to us may be applyed to explica- 
tion of that manner, unleſs ſome man, being much 
in love with one ſingular way, ſhall vainly reject 
the reſt, not conſidering what things it is pofſi- 
ble for a man to know, and thereupon aims at 
the knowledge of thoſe things which man can- 
not attain. 

Moreover, they admire in the Moon, that there 
appear ſpots in her face; but her face may ap- 
pear jo, either from the various and aiferent nature 
of the parts of the Moon, or from the interpoſition a/ 
ſome body, not ſo much opacons as dusky ; not 
rolling about her, but perpetually adhering to 
her, and not ſolid all over, but full of holes like 
a Racket. 


TI 89%. 


Or, it may be any other way of all thoſe which are Laers, 


obſerved to be con/5rmable to things apparent. I his 
is the courſe to which we muſt adbere, concerning ſu- 
periour things; jor no man, if he conteſt againſt ap- 
perent things, can ever partake of true tranquillity. 


— 


| CHAP. VI. 
Of the Eclipſes of the Stars, and their ſet Periods. 


Ut there is nothing which uſeth to ſtrike a 
greater terrour into men, than that ſome- 
times they obſerve Eclipſes, and defects of light 
in the Sun and Moon,'to happen on a ſuddain. 
Yet why may not this alſo happea many ſeveral 
ways! | 
For firſt, the Sun may be Eclipſed, for that 
the Moon, being interpoſed, puts her dark Orb 
or opacous Body before him, and keeping away 
his light from the Earth,cauſeth darkneſs in her, 
until by her removal the light is reſtored. The 
Moon may be Eclipſed, for that the Earth, being 
interpoſed betwixt her, and the Sun, takes the 
Sun off from her, and” darkens her, while ſhe 


comes within the cone of the ſhadow, until, paſ- 


ſing from out of ir, ſhe recovereth light. 
Again, the Sun may be Eclipſed, for that fome 
part of Heaven, or ſome other opacous Body, 
ſuch as is the Earth, may move along with the 
Sun, and at certain times come underneath him, 
and intercept his light. And the Moon in like 
manner, for that ſome other opacous Body paſ- 
ſing betwixt her and the Sun, keeps off the beams 
of the Sun from her, or moving together with 
her, doth not onely perform its phaſes ſlowly, 
but ſometimes overcaſls her with a ſuddain 
darkneſs. Not to mention, that if ſhe be dark 
on one ſide and bright on the other, it may hap- 
pen, that ſne may ſometimes on a ſuddain turn 
her dark ſide towards us. | 
Moreover, both the Sun and Moon may ſuffer 
Eclipſe, for that they may pais thorough places 
become 
exting- 
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any Animal, in which there were the leaſt grain 
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extinguiſned, m_ going ns _ they 10. 
new and tecover it. 

Thus ought the ſeveral ordinary wayes to be 
heeded, and ſome of them alſo put together, ir 
being poſſible, that many cauſes may concur. 

155 periodical order, by which Eclipſes happen 
at certain times, is concerned to be kept in lite man- 
ner as amongſt us in ſome things, as in the viciſſitude a 
of ſeaſons. Ibere is no need of recurring to the di vine 
nature for the bringing of theſe to paſs ; let us allow 
that to be free from all buſineſs, and exquiſitely bappy. 

Unleſs this be done, all diſcourſe * ſe,of Cauſes in ſupe- 
riour things will be vain ;; as hath already happened 
to ſome, who taking an impoſſible courſe became fri- 
wolous ſor that they appwoved only one, and rejected 
all the reſt, though they were poſſible, and were tranſ- | * 
ported to dream of that which exceeds the capacity 
of the Intellect, and were neither able to admit, as 
they ought, apparent ſignes, nor underſtand, as s they 
ſay, bow to rejoyce with God. 


tl. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Preſagnifications of ad Stars. 


T remains, we ſpeak of the Preſignifications | , 
I of the changes of the Air attributed to the 
Stars, as rain, wind, drought, heat, and the 
like, which happen according to the time of the 
riſing or ſetting of certain Stars, as of the Dog, 
Orion, the Pleiades. 

Theſe Preſignifications may be made Aber accord- 

ing to — vel of the Seaſons, as it happens in 


— 


Foy neither of thoſe is v t with things ap- | , 
parent; and what cauſe there may by, befides theſe. , 
agreeable with things apparent, we cannot perceive, 

It is not without ſome reafon what I hinted of 
Preſignifications ; which are. opſerved in ſome | 
Animals, to be made according to the condition 
of the ſeaſon which at chat time comes in, {6 as 
the motions obſerved in Animals only cell 
tempeſts but make them not. As thoſe for e 
ample, which depart from us in Autumne induce | 
not any neceſſity of the Winters being at thar | 
time; Neither is there any divine nature which 
ſits and marks.the departure of living creatures; 
that it may make good what isforetold by them. 
Ibis is a kind of folly chat cannot fall upon [7 


of wit; ſo far is it from being in that ae 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Clouds. 


Ext theſe are the aerial Meteors, which 

are made nearer us in the Air. We ſhall 

begin with the Clouds; than which nothing is 
generated above in the Air, or ſeen more fre- 
quently. _ | . 
4 Cloud therefore may be gener ated and have its 
being, by ſome accumulation as it were of the Air, 
the Winds driving it, ſo as that a Cloud is nothing 
but a thickning of the Air. Again by implication 
of ſome Atoms cohering mutually to one another, and 
65 to produce ſuch a compound z and this when the 
firſt come together into little Bodies of Clouds, 
and thoſe are gathered together into greater 
bulks, ſo as at laſt they become greateſt of all. 
They moſt commogly ſeem to riſe at the 
tops of Hills, for that WF firſt little compounds 
are ſo ſubtle as that they eſcape the ſight, and 
are carryed on by the wind, until being by little 
and lettle condenſed, they appear og the tops of 
the Hills which by reaſon therepf ſeem to ſmoak. 
If any ſhall doubr, From whence there can 
come ſo great a conflux of Atoms as is ſufficient 
to make ſuch great bulks of Clouds, let him con- 
ſider, that if no otber way, yet they may at leaſt 
come from without, out of the imme nſity of the 
Univerſe, were there is an inſinite multĩtude of 
them. And this becauſe there is allo wed to the 
principles a free paſſage in and out, thorough 


the vents ohche World, as was formerly declared. 


Moreover, a Cloud may be generated by the | 


gathering together of effluxions and exbalations, out 
of the Earth and Water, and carried upwards. 
For,that there are many little Bodies drawn out 
of the whole Sea, appeareth by Garments which 
being hung upon the ſhore grow moyſt. Beſides 
we ſee, that every where out of Rivers, ariſe 
miſts and exhalations and vapours, in ſuch abun- 
dance, as that being carried upwards they dark- 
en the Skye, and by little and little meeting 
together turn into Clouds, | 


Neither doth any thing binder, but that theſe co- | 


agmentations may be made many other ways, 


Laert. 
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CHAP X. 5 
Of the Winds, and ef Preſters. = | 
Ind may be generated, firſt, when the 


1 Atoms or little Bodies leap out of ſome con- 
uenient places and fly thorough the Air, there being 


a more vehement effufion made from ſome heaps 
wbich are proper for ſuch kind of emsſſions ;* When 


toſs d up and down uncertainly,fhrink: But when 


a few Bodies ſtir up and down in a larg ſpace, they 
can neither drive nor be driven impetuoufſy. 
Again, Wind may be cauſed when the Air is 


| driven on and agitated either by exhalations 


coming from theEarth and Water, or by theSun's 
preſſing npoa it from above; for it is manifeſt, 
that where the Air is agitated and ſtirred, there 
is cauſed ind, ſo as wind ſeems to be nothing elſe 
but the waves of the Air. Whence we may con- 
ceive, that the wind ſomwhat reſembles water 
troubled, and that the more violent winds come 
from being ſtirred byſome more vehement cauſe, 
after the ſame manner as torrents rage and make 


waſte, hen there happens a vaſt defſuxion of wa- 


ters by great ſhowers falling upon the Mountains. 


| Preſters are windy whirlings(for the frery, and Lam. 
' thoſe which burn, from which the name is tak- 


en, are a kind of Thunder.) They © may be gene- 
rated either from the depi efſion of a Cloud after 


various faſhions towards inferior places, hilſt 
it iscarried down and driven on by abundance 
of wind, which rouls itſelf about, and tears 


| © away the fides of the Clouds, the wind alſo 


* driveth on the Cloud immediately from with- 
© out,or from the wind ſtanding round about, 
* whereas the Air preſſing upon it from above, 
and withal the Air which is driven on and dif- 
"fuſed round about hindriag by reaſon of its 
* denſity, the great abundance of wind knowerh 
not which way it may ſpread itſelf, and being 
driven back, as well by the ſides as from above, 
it neceſſarily thruſts the Cloud downwards. 

When this Preſter is thruſt down upon the land jt 
cauſeth whirl- winds; when upon the Sea, whirl-posls. 
Whirle-winds are leſs frequently ſeen, becauſe 
the mountains ſnatch them away before they 
come within our fight ; whirl-pools mare fre- 
quently,by reaſon of the wide ſmoothneſs of che 
Sea, into which we may behold a Cloud like a. 
pillar deſcend from Heaven, and puſh it down, 
as it were with the force of an arm or fiſt, un- 
| till the violence of the wind breaking thorongh 
it, the Sea works and boils, and the ſhips incur 
a danger almolt inevitable. | 


CHAP, XI. 
f Thunder. 1 
T was not without reaſon that I ſaid, there are 
alſo fiery Preſters, which -are not different 
om Thunder. For, Thunder feems to be cauſed bythe 


manifold conglomeration of blaſts, ſwelhng with 
fiery little Bodies, within the bulks of theCloudz 


g and by the evolution and ſtrong enkindling of them, 


and breaking of the Clouds by the fite, which is ſo 


in a narrow Vacuum there ate many little Bo- 
dies, there followeth Wind ; and contrary,the 
Air is quiet and calm, when in a great Va- 
cuum there are but a few little Bodies. 

For, as in a market place or ſtreet, as long as 
the people are but few, they walk without any 
trouble; but when they run into ſome narrow 

lace, they juſtle and quarrel with one another; 

o in this ſpace which encompaſſeth us, when 
many Bodies crowd into one little place, the 
muſt neceſſarily juſtle one another, and be thru 
forward, and driven back and entangled and 
ſqeezed; of which as made the wind, when 
hey which conteſted yeeld and having been long 


forcibly darted to inferiour places, according as that 
breaking forth is ſomtimes directed towards a high 
mountain, ( which kind of places are of tneſt ſtruck 
with Thunder,) ſomtimes towards other things. © 


nifeſt ,even becauſe it often burneth the houſes 
upon which it is darted, and for that it leaveth 
behind it a ſtench like brimſtone. That it is 
penermey within the Clouds, is evident for that 
It never Thunders when the sky is clear; but the 
Clouds firſt gather together all along the Air, 
and darken the sky, and there ariſech a foul 
night, as it were, of ſhowers. Laſtly, that many 

te Bodies or lceds, as it were, of fire, ate 


| dontained within a Cloud may be arguedy a8 
HA —_ 


PART XII 


For that the nature of Thunder is fiery is ma- Let 
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well from the effect, as for that amongſt the 
little Bodies of a Cloud riſin g up from beneath, 
are intermingled, not only water yebut fiery al 
. ſo, and of other ſorts. Withal, it cannot be, 
but that the Cloud muſt receive many things 
from the beams of the Sun. : 
W hea therefore the blaſt or wind, which drove 


CHAP, XII. 
Of Ligh;ning and Thunder. claps. 


Lthough ! hinted by. the way how Light- 
ning and how Thunder are generated; 


the Clouds together, hath intermingied ng yet nothing binders, but that they may be ge- 


with the ſeeds of fire, that are in the boſom, 
as it were, and cavity of the Clouds, there 1s 
cauſed a whirling or vortex within it, which be- 
ing carried about very rapidly, groweth hot by 
motion; and either by intenſion of this heat, or 
the contagion of ſome other fire, breaketh our 
into perfect Thunder, and tearing the Cloud is 
darted forth. Now the Cloud is cleft and broken, 


nerated many ways beſides. 

. or Lightning may be made either by the 
a1 bt, 0 * , — 

„ rubbing o1 Itriking of the Clouds againſt one 
another, ſuch a kind of figure iſſuing from 

them; or by ſuch a diſpoſure and conformation 

ot A ums heaped up together, as cuuſeth ſire, and 

generates lightning; after the ſame manner as 

we oblerve it to be done, when Iron and a Stone 


by reaſon that the places round about the whirl- 
ing or vortex are taken up, and ſtuffed thicker 
with the part of the Cloud ; neither, by reaſon 
of their being · quccaid up io cloſe together, is 
there any chinck open, whereby whilſt it is 
ſpread with the wind may inſinuate itſelf, and 
retire, by penetratin into it by degrees. Where- 
upon it is neceſſary, chat the fire lately made, 
being dilated by the wind, breaks thorough the 
Cloud with violeace, which makes che noiſe ot 
Thander ; and comi..2 forch, hinech and filleth 
all parts with a plit: ing light. | 

It may alſo be, that the force of the wind 
may light from with upon the Cloud, at ſuch 
time as the Thunder is mature and perfect, and 
rending the Cloud, make way for che fiery vor 
tex to break thorough. 

It may alſo be, that the fiery vortex, though 
not ſer on fire-when i: breaks forth, may be kinc- 
led afterwards in its paſſage tho rough the Air; 
after the ſame manner as a leaden ſlugg paſſing 
thorough the Air grows hot, and takes fire. It 
may alſo be, that the fire is made in the very 
daſhing againſt the thing which it hits, the ſceds 
of fire being ſtruck out ot botb, in the ſame man- 
ner as they are ſtruck by a Flint out ot Steel. 

There are many other ways by which this 
fire may be kindled, or Thunder made, onl) 
© let us caſt away all fiction; and caſt away it 
© will be, if we take our conjecture of things un- 
© ſeen, from that which is conformable to things) 
© apparent. 

Hence may by given the reaſon, Why it comes 
to pals, that it Thunders oftner in the Spring 
and Autumn, than in other ſeaſons. In Winter, 
there wants the ſeeds of fire; in Summer, the 
blaſts and heaps of Clouds; in the Spring and 
in Autumu, all things convenient are ready. 

But how comes it to pals, that the mot ion of 
Thunder is fo ſwift, and its ſtroke fo violent? 
This proceeds from the great violence of the 
eruption, and the tenuity; by reaſon of which, 
nothing in the way reſiſts them, and force, which 
is, as it were, doubled by gravity, and encreal- 
eth by motion. 

How comes it to penerate thorough the walls 
of Houſes, to melt metals in a moment, to draw 
out all the Wine out of full veſſels ? This pro- 
ceeds from the tenvity, and quick motion, and 
violent force of the little Bodies, whereby it can 
in a moment diſſipate and diſperſe thoſe things, 
which the ordin:ry fire of the Sun cannot un- 


det a long time. 


are hit againſt one another. 


Or by the winds ſtirring up out of the Clouds thoſe 
Bodies, or little Bodies, that is, Atoms, which 


Cauſe this plittering brigbtreſs ; tor that the wind 


(and eſpecially it :t grow hot like a leaden 
llugge, ) ſtrikes off the lame lictle Bodies, which 
are itruck by the mutual attrition of the Clouds. 

* Or by tqueezing forch; there being made a 
* compreſſion either by che Clouds one with a- 
nother, or by the winds driviuz them,which is 
cauſed over and above che force of collition, 
Or by interception of the light which is 
diftuted by the Stars, which thereupon is dri- 
ven by the motian of the Clouds and winds 
C © . 7 

and lalleth out of the Clouds. 

* Or by the falling down of ſome moſt tenui- 
* ous light cut of the (Clouds, whillt the Clouds 
are intriniccally gather'd together by the fire; 
* and withal, Thunder is cauſed like a kind of 
* bounce by their motion. 

* Or by the enkindling of a wind, which is 
* cauſed, as well by a vchement intenſneſs, as 
convolution of motion 

* Or by a breaking of the Clouds hy the winds, 
and falling down of fiery Atoms, which cauſe 
lightning ro ſhine, 

That lightning may be generated mauy o- 
ther ways, he will eaſily perceive, who adkeres 
to things“ apparent, and is able to underſtand 
* what ſuits with them. 

Tnander-claps may be made thus,“ Either by 
* the r0iting of a wind within the cavities 6f the 
* Clouds, as in ordinary veſlels, when fumthing 
*15 rolled in them. 

Or making a crack by the very difflation and 
* ebullition, as it were, of the fire, within the 
* ſame Clouds. 

Or by the breaking and tezring of the ſame 
Clouds, as when a {wollen bladder cracks, paper 
is torn, or a ſhrowd rent. 

* Or by the ſame Clouds, rubbing and driving 
againſt one another, having acquired an icy kind 
© of concretion, *and this by reaſon of rhe winds 
driving them; as tall Woods crackle at the 
blowing of the Eaſt-wind, waves unbroken 
murmur, garments hung up, and papers carried 
away and beaten, as it were, by the winds, make 
a clattering noiſe. 

Or by extincton of the fire of Thunder, break- 
ing out of one Cloud, and lighting vpon ano- 
ther which is wateriſh, whereupon it hiſſes like 
red-hot Iron, taken out of the fire, and caſt in- 
to the water, - 


C 
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Or by the burning of ſome dry Cloud, which 
crackles like a branch in the fire. : 
© Ina word, that this alſo may be explained 


© ſeveral ways, the things which appear evince 


© 2nd teach us, that we think not, with ignorant 
and ſuperſtitions perions,rhat the noife of Thun- 
der denotes the appearance of ſome god, fince 
other Bodies, being ſtruck againſt one another, 
make a ſound alſo, as Mill-Stones in grinding, 


or the hands clapped together. | 
Leſt any wonder how it comes to paſs, that 
Lightning is ſeen before the Thunder is heard, |, 


Of 


this may happen, * either for that in ſome cer- 
* tain diſpoſition of the Clonds, as ſoon as the 
© Wind lights upon them, there leaps forth ſuch 
© a configuration of little Bodies, as cauſeth light» 
ning; and thereupon the wind, by rolling up 
and down, maketh this ſound. 

Or for that they being both generated toge- 
cher, the lightning is brought to us with a quick- 
© er nimbleneſs ; the Thunder cometh later, as 
© happeneth in ſome things which are ſeen at 
* diftance and make a ſound by blowes; for it 
is manifeſt, that the ſtroak is ſeen before the 
ſound is heard. 


CH AP. XU. 
Of Rain and Dew. 


E muſt now ſpeak of watery concreti- 
W ons, wherof ſame continue fluid, others 
acquire ſome ſolidity by the impreſſion of cold; 
thoſe which continue fluid are Rain and Dew, 
whereof one is made, the Heaven being cloudy ; 
the other, whea it isclear. | 

Rain may be made of the Clouds, eicher when 
being thinner than ordinary, the wind driving 
them, or they preſſing upon one another, are 
ſqueezed together, and knit into drops; or when 
being thicker than ordinary, they are rarifi'd 
and changed by heat or by the wind? or, like 
Wax, melt ſo, that they fall down in drops. 

That there are ſeeds of Water contained in 
the Clouds, is ſo well known, that we need not 
ſpeak of it. They aſcend together wirh Clouds, 
they encreaſe together with them, and are diſ- 
perſed thorough them, as blood through the 
parts of our Body. Neither doth there aſcend 
moiſture into the Clouds from all Rivers only, 
bur the Clouds alſo which hang over the Sea re- 
ceive moiſture, like a fleece of wool, 

Wherefore Rain may flow from the Clouds, 
either when the force of the wind throſteth the 
Clouds up together, and great ſtore of ſhowers 
being raiſed above them, preſleth and thruſts 
them; or when the Clouds by the power of the 
winds are rariſi'd, and ſuffer their moiſture to 
flow abroad ; or by the. heat of the Sun are ſo 
diſſolved, that they fall down in drops, and, as 1 
faid, like melting wax. 


It may happen, that Rains ſomtimes laſt a 


long while, becauſe it then happeneth, that ma- 
ny ſeeds ct waters, riſing up to ſeveral Clouds. 
and diſperied every way, may ſupply the Rain. 
Somtimes alſo the Earth reeking, exhales back 
again all the moiſture which ſhe receiverh. 
Dew 1s made, either by the meeting together 
of the little Bodies in the Air, which are of 


ſuch a nature, as to be fit to generate this kind 
of moiſtme; or by the bringing forth of lit- 
tle Bodies, which chiefly generate Dew above, 
when they ſo meer together as to make that 
moiſture, and flow down into the places be- 
neath. Many things of this kind are done a- 
mongſt us; eſpecially in ſtoves. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Hail, Snow, and Froſt. 


watery Concretions,which by impreſſion 
of cold are congealed into ſome ſolidity, 
there are two things which are made when the 
Heaven is Cloudy, Hail and, Snow; one, when 
it is clear, Froſt, | 

Hail is generated, either when the congelation 
is ſtronger, by reaſon of the ſetling of a cold 
wind which is on every ſide, and preſſetk the 
drippings or drops of the Clouds, which other- 
wiſe would go away into Rain, or whea the 
congealed bulk cleaveth aſunder in many pleaces, 
and by a moderate liquefaction, watery drops 
inhnvating into the chinks by compreſlion of the 
parts,and breaking the whole frame into pieces, 
they cauſe that the parts exift compacted ſeve- 
rally by themſelves, and make a heap of frag- 


| ments, which are ther:upon diſperſed. 


That theſe fragments be in a manner round, 
nothing hindreth, either, for that the outmoſt 
corners arecut off on every ſide, by reaſon of 
their long falling; or, for that in their very 
forming, ſomthing either watery or windy ſur- 
rounds all the parts evenly, as we ſaid, ſo that 
their ſurface is round, and not uneven, 

Snow happeneth to be made either by thia 
water poured out of the Clouds, ſo that it 
froaths, (ſome Clouds fit for that purpoſe preſi- 
ing, and the winds blowing them abroad,) and 
is afterwards congealed in the very Motion, by 
reaſon of ſome more vehement cold in the low- 


| er places of the Clouds. 


Or by ſome ſmooth congealing, cauſed in the 
Clouds; unto which, whillt the little watery 
Bodies, compreſſed by, and neighbouring to, one 
another, arrive,there is cauſed an aggeneration 
of ſuch looſneſs, as the flocks of Snow have, 
whereas, the ſame driving one another cauſe 
Hay, which two things chiefly are made in the 
Air. 

t may alſo be, that a kind of ejaculation of 
the Snow, which falleth down in heaps, may 
be made, the Clouds, which were firſt congeal- 
ed, breaking in aſunder. 

Laſtly, Froſt is made of the ſame little Bo- 
dies as Dew, whenas the little drops of Dew 
made either way, are by the cold tempera- 
ment of the Air congealed, and in congealing, 
receive a light compactedneſs. f 
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GW AP. XV. 
Of the Rain-bow, and als. 


E muſt not here paſs by two remarkable 

things,” which appear in the Clouds or 
above; The Rain-bow, an Arch of various co- 
lours, over againſt the Sun; and Nalos, which 
ſomtimes like a White Crown compalleth the 
Moon. 5 

The Rain-bow is made either, for that the 
moiſt Air ſhineth by the oppoſite ſplendor of 
the Sun, or for that it is the particular nature 
of light, and of the Air, to preſent ſhch kind 
of colours either all of them, or one only, 
from which ( ſhining forward, ) the neighbour- 
ing parts of the Air are ſo coloured; in like 
manner, as we obſerve to be don, when the parts 
of any thing, which is enligntned, make the 
parts of other things next to it ſhine alſo, 

As to the routidneſs of its figure, this is cauſ- 
ed by reaſon, that it is only convey'd to the 
beholders eye, from a diſtance every way equal ; 
or, for that the Atoms, which are carried out 
of the Air into the Cloud, are ſo compelled, 
that every concretion made of them is formed 


into this roundnels. 


A Balos is made about the Moon, either by | 


the carrying up of a ſomewhat groſs or lightly- 
cloudy Air towards the Moon, whilft in the 
mean time, ſome effluxions derived from her do 
as it were ſift it, (for they do not abſolutely 
diſperſe it, )in ſuch manner, that they are form- 
ed into a circle about her in this cloudy figure. 
Or by the Air, compelled about the Moon, 
after ſuch a manner, as to make this round and 
groſſer figure about her ; which ſome conceive 
to happen according to ſome of her parts, or 
by ſome eMuxion driving together from with- 
out, or, by inſinuation of heat from beneath, fit 


to effect this. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of Avernal places. 


T reſts, that we ſpeak ſome thingsof Aver- 
nal places, ſo termed, for that they are per- 
miciousto Birds; for when Birds attempt to flye 
over them, they inſtantly fall down and dye : 
As alſo concerning the cauſes of Peſtilence, as 
far as the 1 
I muſt Dt repeat, that the Earth con- 
taineth all kinds of little Bodies ſo diverfly figur- 
ed that ſame are ſuitable to the natures of A- 
nimals, others hurtful z and by reaſon that the 
contextures of Animals are ſo unlike to one a- 
nother, ſome of theſe are convenient and whol- 


| cauſe a heavineſs to thoſe who lleep in their ſhade 


or by an ill ſcent kill them; nor ſtrongWi 
the fume of coles and the like. Haw 22 bits 
are there, which exhale ſtrong and hurtful 
ſcents of Brimſtone and ſulphor ? They who dig 
in Mines, who look fo whan, ant! dye fo ſoon 
how many noiſome vapours do they find to 
breach out of the inmoſt parts of the Farth ? 
Thus there are ſome places 6vr of which 
thele yapours breathe, which being carried uf 
into the Air, diffuſed bund over it, in Lame 
manner poy ſon it, and infect it with a deadly 
quality 3 fo as that, when Birds come to paſs 
over it, Veluti ſi Mulier menſium tempore Caſto- 


diately fall down dead. 

It may alſo be, that the Air which lies be- 
eween the Birds and the Earth, being cleft a- 
ſunder by the force of a vapour breaking forth 
and the place becoming almoſt Vacuous; the 
Birds may not have a ſupport, upon which to 
reſt their ſpreading wings, and centinue their 
flight, ſo that they ſink and fall, over-burthen'd 
by the weight of their own Body. Thus much 
for Avernal places. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Peſtilence. 


— 


Hough Peſtilence, or a mortal affection ot 
the Air may come from above, like a 
Cloud or dew, yet it is moſt commonly cauſed 
when the Earth is putrify'd by unſeaſonable 
rains and heats, and ſuch a vapour ariſeth out 
of it, as infe&s the Air, and killeth far and neer 
not only men but other living Creatures, : 
„That the Air eaſily entertains the affection 
( or quality, )of the yapour breathed immedi- 
ately out of the Earth into it, is manifeſt, from 
the diſeaſes that are particular ro Coutries, as 
here with us, the Gout is frequent; among the 


Achæans, loreneſs of Eyes; among the Ægyptians, 


it by experience, acknowledging that the Air 


| in ſeveral places is very different. 


That this affection is ſomtimes propagated by 
the Air, the nature of the Peſtitence . 
as That eſpecially, which, in the memory of our 
Anceſtors beginning in Ethiopia, ran on into 
Libia and: AÆgypt, and almoſt over all the Domi- 
nions of the King of Perſia, ſo as it came into our 
City and Jalto, ane it walte, 
This propagation is made,when the poiſonous 
vapour intermingling its little Bodies with the 
Air, doth ſo diſorder, and pervert tlie ſcituati- 
on of the little Bodies thereof, that whatſoever 
of them are like its own, it formeth into the ſame 
contexture : As when fire inſinuating with its 


ſome to ſome Animals, which to others are in- | little Bodies into wood, fo altereth its compoſi- 


convenient and pernicious. And why not? when 
the contexture and temper.of the ſame perſon 
being changed by a Feaver, the ſame wine, which 
before did him much good, is now as deadly to 
him as to be ſtabb'd to the heart. a 

It is manifeſt, that many things unpleaſant, 
troubleſome, and pernicious ordinarily come 
into the taſte, the ſmel}, the touch, and all the 


tion, that it ſtriks forth all the fiery little Bo- 


fire like to itſelf. Moreover, as fire running along 
in its ſwift motion, is able to ſpread it ſelf tho- 
rough a whole Wood, ſo this Peſtilent affection, 
by reaſon of the little Bodies, of which it con- 
liſts,creepeth forward by Degrees, and changeth 
the Air a great way, until it be repreſsd by an 


ſenſes, not to mention ſome Trees which either 


| affection quite different, in like manner, as when 
Nh h 2 4 


reunt bifaciat, they become ſtupefy'd; and imme- 


the Leproſie; As alſo for that Travellers find 


dies that are in it; and, out of it, maketh a new 
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a Cloud or miſt creeps thorough the Air, and 


. 


dy little and little, changeth and diſturberh it 


all along as it goeth. WF / 
Not 8 mention, that when men by breathing, 


draw the Air into their Bodies, they ſuck in at 


the ſame time, the little Bodies of this affection; 
where with, thoſe which are like them in che Bo- 
dy are tranſpoſed, and perverted in the ſame 
manner, as we ſaid of the Air; and by contagi- 
ous afflation, they are tranſmitted on to others, 
which cauſe the ſame perverſion, whereby the 
diſeaſe ſpreads every where. * 
Thus much concerning not Meteorology on- 


ly, but all Phyſiology : Of which the few things 
that we have ſaid are ſuch, as that by contem- 


plating them, we may throughly underſtand the 
things that are done, whereby the things that 
are of affinity with them, may be comprehended; 
and the cauſes of particular effects in Nature, 
known. For they, who perſue not theſe with all 
poſſible diligence, .are far from underſtanding 


them, as they ought, and from obtaining the end, 
for which thoſe are to be underſtood. 

And never muſt we caſt out of Mind the Cri- 
teries, (nor the evidence that belongs to every 
one of them, ) becauſe, if we forſake not theſe, 
we ſhall with right reaſon find out from whence 

rturbation ariſerh,and what it is that cauſeth 

ear, and ſhall quit ourſelves from it, underſtand- 

ing the cauſe of ſuperiour things, and of all 
others which ordinarily happen, and ſtrike 
great fear into others. 

But, preſuppoſing the Criteries, it avails moſt 
to apply ourſelves to ſpeculation of the Princi- 
ples, of which all things conſiſt, and of the in- 
finity of Nature, and other things coherent with 
theſe, and with conſtaut remembrance to pre- 
ſerve the chiefeſt and moſt general Maxims con- 
cerning them, For by this means, we ſhall be 
fartheſt offFromFables,and obtain that undiſtur- 
bed ſtate of mind, which is the true and only 


mark, at which, in all this diſcourſe, we have 
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The Third Part 
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ETHICK, or MORALS. 


T reſteth that we ſpeak of Etbick, or the 

I Philoſophy of Manners; neither is it with- 
out cauſe that we ſaid at firſt, that this is to 

be eſteemed the principal Part of Philoſophy, 
becauſe that which is of Nature would be uſeleſs, 


unleſs it conferr'd to the End of Life with an 


Ethical Conſideration, Even Prudence itſelf, 
which belongs to this Part, therefore excels 
Natural Philoſophy, becauſe it rules it, and uſ- 
eth it as a means to Moral Philoſophy. 

In ſaying this Part concerns the End of Life, l 
ſhew why it is commonly called the Philoſophy 
concerning Life and Manners, or concerning the 
Inſtiturion of the Actions of Life, (for Manners 
are no other than the cuſtomary Actions of Hu- 
man Life ; ) likewiſe concerning the End, that 
is, the extream or greateſt of the Goods which 
we perſue; and concerning things eligible and 
avoidable, inaſmuch as ir preſcribeth the electi- 
on of ſuch things as conduce to that End, and 
the avoidance of ſuch as divert from it. 

For the End of Life, by the tacit Conſent of 
all Men, is Felicity; and ſince almoſt all miſs of 
that End, muſt it not happen either, for that 
they propoſe not. to themſelves that Felicity 
which they ought, or for that they uſe not the 
right means to attain it ? 

When we behold ſo many, who, abounding 
in all things neceſſary. to the uſe of Lite, (ſwim- 
ming in Wealth,adorn'd with Titles, flouriſhing 
in a hopeful Iſſue; in Fine, poſſeſs d of all things 
commonly eſteemed deſirable, ) are notwith- 


ſtanding anxious and querulous, full of cares and 


ſolicitudes, diſtracted with terrors, in a word. 
leading a miſerable life; thence we may infer, 
that they know not wherein true Felicity con- 
ſiſts, and by what means it may be attained : 
Their Hearts reſembling a Veſſel, which either 
being leaky and full of holes, can never be fil- 
led; or being tainted with ill liquor, corrupts 
and ſpoils whatſoever it receives. : 

It is therefore worth our pains, by the benefit 
of this Philoſophy, ( which treats of the End 
and of Felicity, ) tocleanſe and mend our heart, 
that it may be ſatisfi d with a little, and be plea- 
ſed in the enjoying of any thing, we muſt Philo- 
ſopbix: not for ſbew, but ſeriouſly ;, for it is requi- 


ſite, not that we 15 ſound, but that we be found : 
bree. Ey. 13. We. muſt Philoſophize forthwith, and not defer | 


it ta the mdrrow; for even to day it concerns us 
to live. happily, and it is a miſchief of Folly that 
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PHILOSOPH 


it always begins to live, or defers to bęgin, but 
in the mean time livech never. 2 | 

A ſtrauge thing, it is! We have been born once, 
we cannot be born twice, and Age muſt bave an 
End; Tet thou, O Mun, though the Morrow be not 
in thy power, in confidence of living to Morrow, 
put t thyſelf off to the future, and loſeſt the pre- 
ſent So mens lives waſte with delay, and hence it 
is that ſome of us die in the midſt of buſineſ:: Eve- 
ry man leaves the World as if he had but new- 
ly entred it; and therefore old men are upbraid- 
ed with Infancy, becauſe, as if employed in bu- 
ſineſs that concerns them not, they do not take 
notice that they live, and ſo their whole life paſ- 
ſeth away without the benefit of life. 

Let us therefore endeavor ſo to live, that we 
may not repent of the time paſt; and ſo enjoy 
the preſent, as if the morrow nothing concern- 
ed us. He moſt ſweetly attains the morrrow, 
who leaſt needs or deſires the mortow ; and that 
hour overtakes a man moſt welcom, whereof he 
had framed to himſelf the leaſt hope. And ſince 


ways to us as it were perfect and obſolote, and 
as if there wanted nothing to its meaſure, The 


wholly carried on to the future; let us endeavor that 
ours be pleaſant, ſecure, not only preſent, but 
even now ſetled in ſafety. „ 

Doubtleſs the way to flie Folly, is to aſcend 
that Watch- tower (as it were)of wiſe men, from 


ſant, from Land to behold Mariners ſtriving with 
Storms; or, without endangering yourſelf; ſee 
Armies joining Batcel ; certainly nothing can 


tions of Fools, Not that it is pleaſant that o- 


involved in the ſame evils. 
But that we may in ſome meaſure, to onr abi- 


of Wiſdom, we will collect our meditations up- 
on theſe things, treating firſt of Felicity, which 
is man's greateſt good, and then of thoſe things 
which conduce to the making and preſerving it, 


ſelves. 
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it is troubleſom always | to begin life, let life be al- Sencc. Ep. 22. 


life of a Fool is unpleaſant, it is timoroiu, it is Sencc+ 


whence we may behold the reſt wandring, and, 
in life, vainly ſeeking life. If you think it plea- 


be more delightful, than from the calm Throne 
of Wiſdom, to view the Tumults and Conten- 


thers be afflicted, but ĩt pleaſeth that we are not 


lity, help thoſe who deſire to attain this height 


which are nothing elſe but the /irtues them- 


HAP. 
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—FFSICUEDTS. 


CHAP... 1 


Of Felicity, os the End of Good, as far as Man is 
capable of it. 5 HOP", | 


F Felicity we muſt firſt take notice, it is 
termed the End, that is, the laſt, the ex- 
treme and greateſt of Goods; becauſe ſince thoſe 
things are called Good which allure the Appetite 
to perſuꝶ them, and of theſe Goods ſome are 
deſired r themſelves, ſome for other things, 


Felicity'is ſuch a Good as all Goods ovght to be 


referred unto, itſelf to none. 

And though Felicity, or Beatitude, and Happy 
Life be The owe thing, yet that doth not hin- 
der us, but that we ſometimes mention the End 
of Happy Life, which we do, according to the 
Vulgar Phraſe, taking the End of Happy Life, 
and Happy Life, for the ſame thing; but not 
imply ing any further End, to which Happy Life, 
may be thought to be referred. 

This premiſed, we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh Feli- 
city into two kinds; one Supreme, incapable of 
Intenſion andRemiſſion ; the other Subalternate, 
in which there may be Addition and Detraction 
of Pleaſure. Bs pen] he | 

The firſt is conceived to be a ſtate,than which 
none can be imagined, better, ſweeter, more 
deſirable, in which there is no Ill to be feared, 
no Good wanting: There is nothing that would 
and may not be done; and which is fo ſure, that 
it can at no time be loſt. 

By the other we underſtand a ſtate, in which 
it is as well as may be, or in which there are very 
many neceſſary Goods, very few Ills, and in 


which it is permitted to lead a Life ſo ſweetly, 
ſo N „and conſtantly, as the Company, 
fi 


Courſe ife, Conſtitution of Body, Age, and 
other Circumſtances will allow. 

Nor without Reaſon is it I make this. Diſtin- 
ction and Definition. For, though it ſeem mani- 
feſt, that the firſt kind is proper only to Good; 
yet there are, who, having a high opinion of 
themſelves, and of their own. Wiſdom, dare 
promiſe and arrogate it to themſelves , and 


therefore affirm, that they are equal to God; , 7 
| Ces that to live without Pain is ſweet or 


and modelt amongſt them are they, who repute: 
themſelves inferior to none but Jupiter. 

But theſe truly ſeem forgetful of their own 
Mortality and Weakneſs, whenas all, who are 
conſcious; thereof, cannot but acknowledge, that 
Men are capable only of the later, and that 
Wiſdom doth much, if, all. Men being in ſome 
manner miſerable,it place thee in a ſtate,where- 
in thou ſhalt-be the leaſt miſerable of all Men. 
Or, if among the feveral degrees of miſeries, to 
which thon art obnoxious by Birth, it place thee 
in that wherein thou ſhalt be leaſt miſerable. For 
that is to be happy, to be free from thoſe Ills 
wherewith thou mighteſt be afflicted; and in 
the mean time to enjoy ſuch Goods, than which, 
greater cannot be had in the condition where- 
| in hon art. r 4: 1 vt 

This indeed is the Reaſon, why I conceive a 
Man, though deprived of Sight and Hearing, 
may nevertheleſs partake of Happy Life, becauſe 
he will yet perſevere in as many Goods as he 
can, and be free from thoſe llls, if not of Body, 
at leaſt of Mind, which otherwiſe might have 
aſliQted bim. 


I further declare, that a wiſe Man, though he 
ſhou}d be cruelly tormented, will* yer be happy, 
by Felicity not Divine but Human; which in a 
wiſe Man is always as great as can be for the 
condition of the time. wy 

For in Torments he feels the Pain indeed, 
ſometimes groans and cries out; but becauſe 
there is a neceſlity of ſuffering them, he exaſpe- 
rates not or makes them greater, by Impatience 
or Deſpair, but rather, with as great conſtancy of 
Mind as is poſſible, mitigates and renders them 
ſomewhat more eaſie. Herein certainly he is 
more happy than if he ſunk under them, like 
thoſe, who, being under the ſame Torment, bear 
them not with equal Courage and Conſtancy,nor 
have the like aſſiſtence from Wiſdom (which 
confers at leaſt innocence of Life,and ſecurity of 
Conſcience, ) to lighten them. | 

Therefore neither is there anyReaſon to cavil, 
that the Bull of Phalaris, and a Bed of Roſes, are 
all one to us; and the wiſe Man,burning in that 
Bull, muſt cry out, How pleaſant is this ! How 
uncontern d am I] How little care 1! Since there 
are ſome things, which a wiſe Man had rather 
ſhould happen to him, as reſt of Body, free from 
all Diſturbance, and leiſure of Mind, rejoycing 
in contemplation of its own good. There are 
other things, which thongh he would not have 
them , yet when they do come, he bears them 
conſtantly, even commends and approves them, 
inaf much as they give him occaſion to pleaſe 
himſelf in his own conſtancy, and to ſay, burn, 
but yield not. Why may it not be wiſhed, not in- 
deed to be burnt. but to be vaniſhed ? | 

This I ſay, in regard a wiſe Man is obnoxions 
both to the Pains of Sickneſs, and the Tortures 
of Tyrants, although he neither invites thoſe, nor 
provokes theſe, ſo far as decently he may. Be- 
ſides, the times are not ſuch always to all Men, as 
that they may by Indolence live happy. 


1 — 


CHAP. Il. 


That Pleaſure, without which there is no Notion of 


Felicity, is in its own Nature Good. wi 


pleaſant, and to enjoy good things, and be 
recreated by themz it follows that Felicity can- 


not conſiſt without both, or at leaſt one of 


theſe ; (by Pleaſure, Suavity, Jucundity, and 
the like terms, I underſtand the ſame thing : ) 
Yet ſome there are, who, with great flouriſhes, 


vere ſomething ill in its own Nature, and conſe- 
quently not appertaining to Wiſdom and Fe- 


» 


licity. | 


trary, Pain, is in its own Nature ill. 4 
TCertainly ſince that is good which delighteth, 
leaſeth, is amiable, and allures the Appetite ; 
that, conſequently, ill which harmeth, is unplea- 
ſant and therefore excites Hate and Averſion: 
That is nothing pleaſeth more thau Pleaſure,de- 
ligteth more, is lov'd more, is deſired more; 
as on the contrary, nothing incommodes more 
than Pain, diſpleaſeth, is abhorred, and ſhu m 


— 


— ſo diſcourſed againſt Pleaſure itſelf, as if it 


Therefore, before we enquire whether Feli- £ 
city really conſiſts in Pleaſure, we muſt ſnew, that 
Pleaſure is in its own Nature good, as its con- 
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So as Pleaſure ſeems not only to be a good, but 
the very eſſence of good, it being that by which 
any thing is good or deſirable : Pain not only 
an ill, but the very eſſence of ill, as being that 
by which any thing is ill or hateful. 

For though we ſometimes ſhon Pleaſure, yer it 
is not the Pleaſure itſelf which we ſhun , but 
ſome Pain annexed accidentally to it; as, if at 
any time we perſue Pain, it is not the Pain it- 
ſelt chat we perſue, but ſome Pleaſure accideutally 
joined to it. | 

For, (to expreſs this more plainly, ) no man 
flights, hates, or ſhuns Pleaſure as Pleaſure, but 
becauſe great Pains overtake thoſe who know 
not how to follow Pleaſure with reaſon. Nor is 
there any who loves, perſues, would incur Pain 
ſimply as Pain, but becauſe ſometimes it ſo hap- 


pens, as that with Labour and Pain he muſt per- } N 
This is firſt to he proved in general, then we 


fuc ſome great Pleaſure. 

For to inſtance in the leaſt things ; Who a- 
mangſt us undertakes any laborious exerciſe of 
Body, unleſs that ſome Commodity ariſe by it? 
Who can juſtly blame him, who defires to be in 
that Pleaſure which hath no Trouble ? Or him, 
who ſhuns that Pain which procures no Plea- 
ſure } But we accuſe and eſteem thoſe worthy of 
Contempt, who, blinded and corrupted with 
the blandiſhments of preſent Pleaſures, foreſee 
not the Troubles that muſt enſue, Alike faulty 
are they, who deſert their Daties out of ſoftneſs 
of Mind, that is, the avoidance of Labour and 
Pains. | 

Of theſe things, the Diſtinction is eaſie and 


ready. For at a free time, when our Election 


is at liberty, and nothing hinders, but that we 
may do what pleaſeth us moſt, all Pleaſure is to 
be embraced, all Pain to be expefled. But at 
ſome times it often falleth out, that Pleaſures 


are to be rejected, and Troubles not to be de- 
_ clined. 


Thus, although we eſteem all Pleaſures a good, 
and all Pain an ill, yet we affirm not, that we 
ought at all times to perſue that, or to avoid this; 
but that we ought to have regard as to their 
quantity, ſo alſo ro their quality; ſince it is bet- 
ter for us to undergo ſome Pains, that we may 
thereby enjoy the more abundant Pleaſures ; and 
it is expedient to abſtain from ſome Pleaſures, 
leſt they prove the occaſion of our incurring 
more grievous Pains. 

Hereupon this was, as it were, the Fountain, 
from which, in treating of Criteries, we dedu- 
ced ſeveral Canons concernivg Affection or Paſ- 
ſion, eſteeming Pleaſure or Pain the Criterie of 
Election and Avoidance. And not without rea- 
ſon, foraſmuch as we ought to judge of all theſe 
things, by the commenſuration and choice of 
things proficing or hurting, ſince we ſometimes 
uſe a good as an ill; and, on the contrary, ſome- 
times an ill as a good, 

Hence therefore, to preſs this further, I ſay, 


that no Plexſare is ill in itſelf, but ſome things 


there ae +hich procure ſome pleaſures, but 
withal bring Pains far greater than the Pleaſures 
themſelyes. Wherenpon I add, that if every 
Ple:ſure mięhi be ſo reduced within itſelf, as that 
it neither hould compriſe within it, nor leave 
behind it auy Pain; every Pleaſure, by this redu- 
gion, would be no leſs perfect and abſolute 
than the principal works of Nature, aud conſe- 


, quently there would be no difference amongſt 


Pleaſures, but all would be expetible alike. 

Moreover, if thoſe very thiugs which afford 
Pleaſme to luxurious Perſons, could free them 
from the fear of Meteors, and of Death, and 
Pain, and could inſtrut them what are the 
bounds of deſires, I could not find any fault, 
foraſmuch as they would be every way replete 
with Pleaſures, and have nothing grievous or 
painful that is ill. 
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CH AP. III. 
That Felicity conſiſts generally in Pleaſure, 


Na to come to what was propoſed, Fe- 
licity ſeems plainly to conſiſt in Pleaſure. 


_ ſhew, in what Pleaſure particularly it con- 
iſts. : | 

In general, Pleaſure ſeems to be, as the Begin- 
ning, ſo the Egd alſo of Happy Life, ſince we 
find it to be the firſt good, and convenient to 
our, and to all animal, Nature; and is that from 
which we begin all election and avoidance, aud 
in which at laſt we terminate them, uſing this 
affection as a Rule to judge every Good. 

Thar Pleaſure is the firſt and connatural good 

or (as they term it,) the firſt thing ſuitable 
and convenient to Nature, appeareth ; for that 


yejorceth in it, as the chief good; ſhunneth pain as 
its greateſt ill, and to its utmoſt ability, repels it. 


by a poiſonous Shirt, could not with-hold from 
tears; 


Crying and howling whil' theLocrian Stones, 
And high Eubæan Hills, retort his Groans. 


nature judging incorruptly and entirely, 

T here needs not therefore any reaſoning to prove, 
that Pleaſure is to be deſired, Pain to be ſhunned ; 
for this is manifeſt to our Senſe, as that Fire is bot, 


to prove this, it is enough that we give Notice of it, 
For ſince that if we take away from Man all his 
Senſes , there is nothing remaining, it is neceſſary 
that what is convenient or contrary to Nature, be 
judged by Nature herſelf, and that Pleaſure be ex- 
petible in itſelf, and Pain in itſelf to be avoided : 
Fer what perceives, or what judgeth, either to per- 
ſue or avoid any thing , except Pleaſure and 
Pain? 

That Pleaſure, as being the firſt thing conve- 
nient to Nature, is alſo the laſt of Expetibles, or 
the end of good things, may be underſtood even 
from this, Becauſe it is Pleaſure only for whoſe 
ſake we ſo deſire the reſt, that itſelf is not deſi- 
red for the ſake of any other, but only for it- 
ſelf; for we may deſire other things to delight 
or pleaſe ourſelves, but no man ever demanded 
a Reaſon, why we would be delighted and plea- 
ſed ? Certainly no more, than for what cauſe we 
deſire to be happy ; fince Pleaſure and Felicity 
ought to be reputed, not only in the ſame degree, 
but to be the very ſame thing, and,conſeq lent- 
ly, the end, or ultimate and greateſt goo , on 
which the reſt depend, but itſelf depends on 


none. This 


every Animal, as ſoon as born, deſireth pleaſure, and Cic. de fit. 


We ſee that * even Hercules himſelf, rormented * Laer. 


Thus doth every undepraved Animal, its own Cic. ibid, 


Snow white, Honey ſweet. Wie need no Arguments 7574. 
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PART XII 


C1:, de fin. : 


This is farther proved, for that Felicity is, as 
we hinted formerly, no otherwiſe, than becauſe 
it is that ſtate, in which we may live moſt ſweet- 


ly and moſt pleaſantly, that is, with the grea:elt 


pleaſure that may be. For , take from lite 
this ſweetneſs, jucundity, pleaſure; and where, 
I pray, will be your Notion of Felicity, not of 
that Felicity only which l termedDivine, but even 
of the other, eſteemed Human; which is no 
otherwiſe capable to receive degrees of more 
and leſs, or intenſion and remiſſion, than becauſe 
addition or detraQtion_of pleaſure may betal 
it, | 
To underſtand this better, by comparing, Plea- 
ſure with Pain, let us ſuppoſe a man enjoying 
many great inceſlant pleaſures, both in mind 
* and body, no Pain hindring them, nor likely 
to diſturb chem; What ſtate, can we ſay, is 
; more exceilent, or more Qefirable than this ? 
For in him who is thus affected, there muſt ne- 
« ceſſarily be a conſtancy of mind, fearing nei- 
ther death nor pain, becanſe death is void of 
* ſenſe; pain, it long, uſeth to be light; if 
great, ſhort, O. as the ſhortgeſs- makes amends 
0 . its greatneſs, the lightneſs for its length. 


« When he arrives at ſuch a condition, as he 


©trembles not with horror of the Deity,nor ſut- 
*fereth the preſent pleaſures to pals away, 


z wbil'ſt his miad is buſied with the remembrance 


of paſt, or expectation of future, good things, 
but is daily joyed with che reflecting upon 
them: What can be added to better the con- 
dition of this perſon? | | 

* Sunpoſe, on the other ſide, a man afflicted 


with as great pains of body, and griefs of mind, 


as mau nature is capable or, no hope that they 

« ſhall ever be eaſed, no pleaſure paſt, preſent, 
« or expected; What can be ſaid or imagined 

more miſcrable than he? 

If therefore a life full of pains be of all 

« things molt to be ayoided, doubtleſs the great- 

ceſt ill js to live ia pain; whence it followeth, 

that the greateſt good is to live in pleaſure, 

Neither indced hath our mind any thing elſe, 
© whercin,as its Centre, it may reſt , all ſickneſſes 
and troubles are reduced to pain, nor is there 
« any thing elſe which can remove Nature out 

of her place, or diſſolve her. 


CH AP. IV. 


That the Pleaſure, wherein conſiſts Felicity, is Indo- 
lence of Zody, and Tranquillity of Mind. 


Here being ( as before is intimated, ) two 

KT Kinds of Pleaſures; one in ſtation or reſt. 
which is a placabiltity, calmneſs, and vacuity, cr 
immunity from trouble and grief; the other in 


motion, which conſiſts in a ſweet movement, as 


in gladnels, miith, and whatſoever moverh the 


Senſe delightfully, with a kind of ſweetneſs and 
titillation, as to eat and drink out of hunger 
and thirſt : It may be demanded, Whether in 
both, or in either, and in which, conſiſt Fe- 
licity? 

We fay, that Pleaſure, wherein Felicity con- 
fiſts, js of the firft kind, the ſtable, or that which 
is in [tation ; and ſo can be no other than Indo- 
lence of Body, and Tranquility of Mind, 


7 ; 

When therefore we ſay in general terms, Plea- 
ſure is the end ot happy Life, we are far from 
meaning the plealures of luxuridus perſons, or 
of others, as conſidered in the motion or act of 


fruition, by which the Senſe is pleaſantly and 


ſweetly affected; as ſome, either through igno- 
rance, diſſent, or ill will, interpret, We mean 
he more but this, ( to 1epeart it once more,) 
Not pained in Body, nor troubled in Mind. 

For it is not perpetual Feaſting, and Drink- 
ing; not the Converſation of beautiful Women; 
not Rarities of Fiſh, nor any other Dainties of 


1a profufe Table, that make a happy Life „ but 


Reaſon, with Sobriety,and a ſerene Mind, ſearch- 
ing the cauſes, why this Ob ject is to be preferr'd, 
that ro be rejected; and expelling Opinions, 
which occaſion mych trouble to the mind. 

The better to underſtand why this Pleaſure 
only is the End, we may obſerve, that Nature 
rends to no other Pleaſure primarily, as to her 
end, but to the ſtable, which followeth upon 
removal of pain and trouble. The Moveable 
ſhe propoſes not as the end, but provides only 
as a means conducing to the ſtable, to ſweeten 
Cas it were) that operation of hers which is 
requiſite to the extirpation of pain and trouble. 
For Example, Hunger and Thirſt being things 
troubleſom and incommodious to an Animal the 
primary end of Nature is to conſtitute the Ani- 
mal in ſuch a ſtate, as that it may be free from 
that trouble and inconvenience; and becauſe this 
cannot be done bur by eating and drinking, ſhe 
therefore ſeaſons with a ſweet reliſh the action 


apply himſelf more readily thereto. | 
Moſt Men,indeed, live prepoſterouſly ; tranſ- 
ported inconſiderately and intemperately, they 
propoſe for their end the pleaſure which conſiſts 
in motion; But Wiſdom ſummon'd to our relief 
reduceth all pleaſures into decent. order, and 
teacheth that pleaſure is to be propoſed as the 
end; but that which is the end according to Na- 
ture, is no other than that which we have ſpoken 
of. For while Nature is our Guide, whatſoever 
we do tends to thie, that we neither be pained 


Mind are quieted, and there is nothing beyond 
it, that we can aim at to compleat the good both 
of our Soul and Body. For we then want plea- 
ſure when its abſence excites pain in us: Bar as 
long as we are not pained, we want not plea- 
ure. 

Hence comes it, that a motion of pain, or the 
ſtate which follows upon that one word is the 


ever pleaſure is, as long as it is there, there is 
nothing painful or grievovs, or both together. 
Hence alſo it comes, that the higheſt pleaſure 
terminated in privation of pain may be varied 
and diſtinguiſhed, but not increaſed and ampli- 
hed : For Nature, until ſhe hath quite taken away 
the pain,increaſeth the pleaſure ; but when the 
pain is quite removed, ſhe permits not the plea- 
ſure to increaſe in greatneſs, but only admits 
ſome Varieties which are not neceſſary, as not 
conducing to our not being pained. | 
Morcover, hence it apears, that they inſult 
without cauſe, who accuſe us, that we mean not 


by want of paingſome middle thing betwixt pain 
| 


and 


of eating and drinking, that the Animal may 


in Body, nor troubled in Mind; And as ſoon as 
we have attained this, al} diſturbances of the 


furtheſt bound or height of plcaſures; for, where- 
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and pleaſure, but ſo confound it with che other 
part (in the diviſion, ) as to make it not. only 
a pleaſure, bur the very higheſt of pleaſures. 
For, becauſe when we are delivered our of Pain, 
we rejoice at that very freedom and exemption 
from all trouble, but every thing whereat we re- 
joice is pleaſure, as every thing whereat we are 


offended, pain; the privation of all pain is right. 


ly named pleaſure. For, when hunger and thirſt 
are expelled by eating and drinking,the very de- 
traction of the trouble brings pleaſure ; ſo in e- 
very thing elie, the removal efpein cauſeth ſuc- 
ceflion of pleaſure. bj te 
Hence alſo may be ſhewn the difference, when 
they object, that there is no reaſon why this 
Middle ſtate ſhould rather be eſteemed a pleaſure 
chan a pain. For diſcontent enſues not immedi- 
ately upon detraction of pleaſure, unleſs ſome 
ain chance to ſucceed in the room of the plea- 
ure: But on the contrary, we rejdice at the 
loſs of pain, though. none of thoſe pleaſure 
which move the ſenſe ſucceed. By this wem 


| 


we want nothing, while we. want it, all we do is 
to obtain it, and yet (as we ſaid, ) for the moſt 
pare we fail of it. „„ 
Firſt, therefore, we muſt conſider of Felicity 
no otherwiſe. than as of Health; it being mani. 
feſt, that the ſtate, in which the mind is free from 
perturbation, the. Body from pain, is no other 
than the perfect health of the whole man. Whence 
it Tomes, that as in the Body, ſo in the Mind al- 
ſo, thoſe 2 which produce and conſerve 
health are theſame with thoſe which eicher pre- 
vent diſeaſes, or cure and expel them. * 
Now ſeeing that to provide againſt the diſ- 
eaſes of the Body belongs to the art of Medicine, 
as well for the prevention as cure of them, we 
ſhall not need to ſay much heredpon, but only 
give two cautions which may be ſufficient. 
One, that for the driving away all diſeaſes, or 
at leaſt making them lighter and eaſier to be 
cured, we uſe Temperance and a ſober conti- 
nent life, | 
The other, that when there is a neceſſity of our 


underſtand, how great a pleaſure it is, not tofſſuffering them, we betake our ſelves co fortitude, 


be pained ; which if any doubt , let them as 
thoſe who are oppreſſed with ſharp ſickneſſes. 


and accuſe us of ſloth, never conſidering that 
this conſtitution of qurs is not mere ſtupidity, 
but rather a ſtate wherein all actions of life are 
rform2d pleaſantly and ſweetly. For, as we 
ſhould not have the life of a wife man to be like 
a torrent or rapid ſtream, fo we would not ir 
ſhould be like a ſtanding dead- pool: But rather 
like a river gliding on ſilently and quietly. We 
therefore hold his pleaſure is not unactive, but 
that which reaſon makes firm to him. 
But to omit theſe, and return to our Subject, 
there are two good things of which our chiefeſt 
Felicity conſiſts ; That the mind be free from 
trouble, the body from pain; and fo as thattheſe 
goods be ſo full, and all trouble taken away,that 
they admit not increaſe. For how can that in. 


pleaſure is like the condition of one that ſleeps 


and undergo them wich a conſtant mind, not 


| | exaſperating them by impatience, but comfort- 
Some laugh hereat; they objeR, that ehis 


ing our ſelves with conſidering, that, if grear; 
they muſt be ſhore ; if long, ſigbt. 


Againſt the diſeaſes of the Mind, Philoſophy. 
provides, when we juſtly cſteem it the medicine 


of the mind: But it is not with equal facility 


conſulted, nor applyed, by thoſe who are ſick in 
Mind. For we judge of the diſeaſes of the Bo- 
dy by the Mind; but the diſeaſes of the Mind, 
we neither feel in the Body, nor know or judge 
as we ought by the Mind, becauſe that where- 
by: ws ſhould judge is deſtempercd. Whence 
we may underſtand, that the diſeaſes of the Mind 
are more pernicious than thoſe of the Body ; 
as amongſt thoſe of the Body,the worſt and moſt 
dangerous are ſuch as make the patient inſenſible 
of them; as the N or a violent Feaver. 

Moreover, that the diſeaſes of the Mind are 
worſe than thoſe of the Body, is evident from 


creaſe, which is full? If the Body be free from all ſcheſame reaſon which demonſtrates that theplea- 


pain, what can be added to this jndolence? If 


the mind from perturbation, what can be added 


to this tranquility?As the ſerenity of Heaven nora what is 


ing refin'd to the ſincereſt ſplendor, admits no 


ſures of the Mind are better than thoſe of the 
Body ; viz. becauſe in the Body we feel nothing 
ſent, but in the Mind weare ſen- 


e alſo of the paſt and future. For, as the 


greater ſplendor ; fo the ſtate of a man who [anxiety of the Mind which ariſeth from pain of 


takes care of his Body and Soul, and connects 


is good out of both, is 
2 — the end of his deſires, if his Body be 


tlect, and he hath 


the Body, may be highly aggravated, if we con- 
ceit, (for inſtance, ) that ſo 
nite Evil is ready to fall on us; ſo(to transfer the 


neither fubje& to pain, nor his mind to diftur- [inftance,( —- is the greater, if we fear no ſuch 


bance. If any external blandiſhments happen, 
they increaſe not the chief good, but, as I may 
ſay, ſeaſon and ſweeten it; for that abſolute 
good of human nature is contained in the peace 
of the Soul and the Body. n 
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CHAP. V. 


the chief. 


AF Ow ſeeing this peace of Body and mind, 


tranquility in one, indolency in the other, 


is the compleat felicity of man ; nothing more 
concerns vs than to conſidet what things will 


F the means 10 procure this Felicity; and of Virtues, 


n * 


thing; it being manifeſt, that the greateſt plea- 
ſure or trouble of mins doth more conduce 
to a miſerable or happy life, than either of the 
other two, though they ſhould be equally laſting 
in the Body. 


Now foraſmuch as there are two prineipal 


me eternal and infi- 


diſeaſes of the mind, Deſire, and Fear, with their 


foveral off. ſprings, and accompany 'd with diſ- 


content and trouble, in the ſame manner as pain 
is joyned to the diſeaſes of the Body; it. is there · 
_y the office of Philoſophy to apply ſuch re- 
medies as may prevent them from invading the 


Mind,or, if they have invaded it, expel them. 


Such briefly, are the vain deſires of health, of 
honours, fear of the gods, of death, and the 


like, which having but once taken poſſeſſion t 


procure and preſerve it ; for when we hare it, che Mind they leave no part thereof found: 


, 
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experience, and ſedulous obſervation. Being 


eternal truth, and continuation of cauſes, 


The remedies which Philoſophy applyeth, are 
the Virtues, which, being dz=riv'd from reaſon, 
or the more general prudence, eaſily drive away 
and expel the affections. I ſay, from Reaſon, 
or the more general prudence ; becauſe ,as there 
is a more particular prudence, ſerving for the di- 
rections of all the particular actions of our life; 
ſo is there a more general prudence, which is no 
other than reaſon itſelf, or the dictate of rea- 


ſon, and is by moſt eſteemed the ſame with 


wiſdom ; whereas, Virtue is only a perfect dif- 
poſition of the mind, which reaſon or prudence, 
doth create and oppoſe to the diſeaſes of the 
Slind, the Vices, 


Truly it is much better to be addicted to the fa- 
bulous ( that is, the common, opinion of the gods, 
than to be ſlaves to the belief of Fate, according as 
ſome Naturaliſts bold it, impoſing it upon our necks 
as an everlaſting Lora or Tyrant, whom we are to 
ſtand in awe of, night and day. For the other o- 
pinion hath ſome comfort in it, that the gods will bs 
moved with our prayers ; but this, imports an in- 
exorable neceſſity. 

True in9v<c4d it is, that, in things void of rea- 
fon, ſome eflects ate neceſſary, (yet notſone- 
ceſſary, but tat they mignt have been prevented, 
as we declared in the Canonick ; and where we 
treated of cauſes, ) but, in Man, endu'd with 


_ 


— 


| reaſon, and as far as he makes nſe of that rca- 


CHAP. VI. 


of Right-reaſon, and Free will, from which the 
Virtues have all their praiſe, 


B 


to Virtue and its ſeveral kinds, we muſt 
pw ſomething concerning Reaſon itſelf, and 
ikewile concerning the Free -· will which is in it; 
for thence is derived all the praiſe belonging to 
Virtue ; as alſo irs oppoſite, the reproach due 
to Vice. 

Foraſmuch as Re aſon generally is nothing but 
the faculty of tatiocinating, or judging and in- 
ferring one thing from another, we here take it 
particularly for that which judgeth, inferreth, 
and ratiocinates in things of action, ſubject to 
election or avoidance. 

But whereas, judgment or reaſoning may be 
either right or wrong, that reaſon, whoſe judg- 
ment is falſe, is not properly reaſon, and there- 
fore we term it opinion; yet in reſpect it is the 
common phraſe, you may call it alſo reaſon if 
you pleaſe, meaning wrong reaſon ; as right rea · 
ſon may be termed Opiaion, meaning ſound O. 

1161, | 
p Right reaſon ariſeth either from ingenuity, or 


grounded upon firm and correct principles, our 
ratiocination becomes ſolid ; and juſtly do we 
appeal to the judgment of him, who is expert 
and knowing in things. But of this already in 
the Canonick part, concerning the Criteries, 
which need not repetition. 
avoidance; I take for granted that there is in usa 
free or arbitrary power or reaſon, that is, a faculty 
elective and proſecutive of that which reaſon 

hath judged good, aud of avoiding and ſhun- 

ning what it hat h judged ill. 

That it really is in us, is proved even by ex. 
perience,and by common ſenſe, which manifeſts, 
chat nothing is worthy of praiſe or diſpraiſe, 
but what is done freely, voluntarily, deliberately, 
and by election; and therefore muſt depend on 
an us which is beyond compulſion, 
and in reſpect whereunto, all rewards and pu- 
niſhments are rightly ordained by the Laws: Than 


which nothing were more unjuſt, if the actions 


of men were to be imputed to that rigid Neceſ- 
ſity, which ſome aſſert, derived from Fate, as 
the ſole commandreſs of all things, declaring, 
that whatſoever comes to paſs floweth from an 


Eing therefore to proceed in our diſcourſe | ſt 


ſon, there can be no Neceſſity. Hence it was, 


we endeavoured to aſſert the declination of mo- 
tions in Atoms, thac we might from thence de- 
duce,how Fortune might ſometimes intervene, 


and put in for a ſhare amongſt human affairs, 


yet, _ which is in us, our Will not be de- 

oy d. 

It behoves us to employ all our wit and en- 
deavours to maintain our own free- will againſt 
that ſempiternal motion, and not to ſuffer wicked- 
neſs to eſcape unculpable. | 

But what Ifay of fortune, implies not that 
we aſcribe any divinity to it, not only as the vul- 
gar, but even as thoſe hiloſophers, who eſteem- 
ing her an unſtable Cauſe, though they conceive 
not. that ſhe beſtows on men any thing of good 
or ill hat may conduce to happy life, yet think 
that ſhe gives occaſion of very conſiderable 
and ills, We imply not this, I fay, but only 
mean, that, as many things are affected by ne- 
ceflity and counſol, ſo alſo byFortune;and there - 
fore, it is the duty of a wile man to arm him- 
ſelf againſt Fortune. | 
Now ſeeing, whatever good or ill there is 
in human actions, depends only upon this, that 
a man doth it knov ingly, and willingly, or free- 


know truly, that is, to ute right reaſon ; and 
to will truly, chat is, to bend the free will to 
that which is truly good, from that which is 
truly ill. Foraſmuch, as this accuſtoming be- 
gets that diſpoſition in the mind, which we de- 
ſcribed to be Virtue ; as the accuſtoming of it 
to the contrary, begets that diſpoſition Which 


; | ie may juſtly define Vice. 
When, I ſay, things ſubject to election and 


Not to mention, that what produceth plea: 
ſure, ſincere without any pain, trouble or re- 
pentance attending or enſuing thereupon,is tru- 
ly good;that which produceth pain, ſincere with- 
out any pleaſure, or joy ſucceeding upon it, is 
truly ill; I only give this hint of both to diſtin- 
guiſh each of them from what is only apparent 
and diſſembled: Such as that good which begets 
preſent pleaſure,and afterwards introduceth pain 
and trouble; and that ill which procures pain or 
8 but afterwards pleaſure and cheerful- 
nels. 


CHAP. 


ly ; therefore the mind muſt be accuſtomed to 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Virtues in General. 


Oraſmuch as all PVirtue is either Prudence, or 
the Dictate of Right Reaſon, as we accuſtom 
ourſelves to it, or is directed by, and dependent 
on Prudence, and the Dictate of Right Reaſon; 
it is manifeſt, that to this later kind belongs, as 
well, that whereby a man is affected toward him- 
ſelf,” as that, whereby he is affected towards ano- 
ther: For by Prudence, a Man is made capable 
to govern not only himſelf, but others. 
The Virtue which relates to others, is gene- 
rally called Juſtice; that which concerns ourſelf, 


is 3 diſtinguiſhed into Temperance, and 


Fortitude. But we uſe to comprize both under 


«the term, Honefty, as when we ſay, to act Virtu- 
 ouſly,is no other than to act Prudently, Honeſt- 


ly,Juſtly ; they who live Soberly and Continent- 
ly, are ſaid to live Honeſtly or Decently ; they 
who do Valiantly, are thought to behave them- 
ſelves Honeſtly or Decently. 6 

Hereupon we ( as others, ) diſtinguiſh Virtue 
into four kinds, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude. 
and Juſtice; but ſo, as that we oppoſe not Fru 
dence to any affe ction ſo much as todncogitance, 
Enorance, Folly, (except by accident, inaſmuch 
as perturbation blinds Reaſon, and cauſeth a 


Man to act imprudently ;) nor 7aftice,to any at- 


fection in ſo much as to Alalice, w heteby a Man is 
prone to Deceits, (unleſs by accident, in as much 
as anger, hatred, covetouſneſs, or ſome other 
paſſion may cauſe a Man to do unjuſtly ; ¶ em- 
perance, We oppoſe to Defire ; Fortitude, to 
Fear. 

Hence is manifeſt, when I formerly ſaid, A 
ſober or well ordered Reaſon procures a pleaſant 


or happy Life; we are to underſtand, that it pro- 
cures it by means of the Virtues which it ingene 


rates and preſerves. And whereas I added, that 
it ſearched out the Cauſes, why things are to be 
embraced or avoided, and chaſeth away Opinions 
which occaſion great trouble in the mind, we are 
to underſtand that is all one with general pru- 
dence, the principle of all things expetiblè and 
avoidable,and conſequently the greateſt, becauſe 
the Virtues which ariſe from ic appeaſe Perturba- 
tions, teaching, that we cannot live pleaſantly, 
unleſs prudentiy, honeſtly, and juſtly ; nor pru 
Gently, honeſtly, and juſtly, unleſs plea: 
ily. | 
By this youfind why I conceive, that the Vir- 
tues are connatural to a happy life, and that it 
is impoſlible to ſeparate happy life from them. 
All other things, as being frail and mortal, are 
tranſitory, ſeparable from true and conſtant 
pleaſure ; only Virtue, as bows a perpetual and 
immortal good, is inſeparable from it. 
By this alſo you may underſtand, that all the 
Virtues are connected within one another, and 
that by one; bec̃auſe to the principal, Prudence, 
all the reſt are conjoined, as the Members to the 
Head, or as Rivers to che Spring from which 
they flow ; the other, becauſe as well Prudence, as 
all the reſt cohere with happy life, there cannot 
be a happy life where the Virtues are not; nei- 
ther can the Virtues be there, where the life is 
not happy. 
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Notwithſtanding that the Virtues are all con- 
nected: within one another, yet are they not 
therefore all equal, as ſome conceive, who hold 
that all Vices and Faults are alſo equal, For a 
man may be more inclin'd to Juſtice, , than to 
Temperance ; and Temperance may be more 
perfet in one, than in another. As for in- 
ſtance, ( without Envy be it ſpoken, ) myfe'f by 
length of time, have made ſo great a progiels 
in Sobriety, as leſs than an Obolus ferves nie for 
a meal; Metrodorus, who hath not yet made ſo 
great progreſs, a whole Obolus. And ic is evi- 
dent, that, of men, one is wiſer than another ; 
and of them, who do rightly ey On to Vir- 
tue, equal Rewards are not allotted, ty all, as 
neither equal Puniſliments to all Offenders, Even 
Sence and Manners confute them, whio make all 
equal, and hold that they offend alike, he who 
beats his Servant wrongfully,and ke who his Pa- 
rent; ſeeing. ſome there are who make no dif-. 
ference betwi xt eating a Bean, and the head of 
TER... 7 

Others condemn, and exclaim on us, for af- 
firming, that the Virtues are of ſuch a nature, as 
that they conduce to Pleaſure or Felicity ,as if we 
meant that Pleaſure which is obſcene and infa- 
mous, but let them rail as they pleaſe. For as 
they make Virtue the chief gocd, ſo do we: If 
the diſcourſe be of the means conducing to h ap- 
py life, neither is there any of ſo great power 
as Virtue, therefore not more excellent, (not 
Wealth, not Honour, not Friends,not Children, 
&c. ) But if the diſcourſe be of living happily, 
or Felicity, why ſhould not this be a good ſu- 
perior to Virtue, to the attainment whereof 
Virtue itſelf is but ſubſervient? 1 
They exclaim again, that we enervate Virtue, 
in not allowing her ſo much power, as to ten- 
der a wiſe man free from all paſſion or affection, 
but to permit him to be moved therewith, ( as 
for inſtance ) to grieve, weep, and ſigh at the 
death of Friends: But as we ſet a high value up- 
on Virtue, as being able to deliver us from vain 
terrors and ſuperſluous defires, the chiet heads 
of all greivous Perturbations; ſo likewiſe not a 
little eſteem it, for that it reduceth the reſt of 
the affections to ſuch a mediocrity, in which there 
remains ſome ſenſe as it were of humanity, 

Certainly, that total exemption from Grief, 
which theſe men boaſt of, proceeds from ſome 
greater ill,cruelty, and immoderate ambition of 
vain-glory, and a kind of madneſs, So that ir 
ſeems much better to feel ſome paſſion, to be 
affected with ſome grief, to ſhed ſome tears, ſuch 
as proceed from perſons touched with love and 
tenderneſs, than to be wiſe as theſe would have 
us, and grin like brute Beaſts. 


—— 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Prudence in general. 


E muſt now ſay ſomthing of every Vic- 

tue in particular, beginning with Pra- 

dence, whoſe office being to govern the life, and 

ſo to provide for every occurrent in life, as to di- 

rect it to happineſs, ir ſeems alone to comprize 
the offices 1 all Virtues. 
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That the propriety of Prudence, is to diſ- 
poſe all accidents and actions of life to felicity, 
or pleaſure, is moſt manifeſt, As we value Me. 
dicine, not for the Science it ſelf, but for Health; 
and the Art of ſteering, not for its Ingenuity, 
but uſe in Navigation; ſo Prudence, the Art of 
Jiving, would never be deſired, if it were no- 
thing efficacious in life; but being fo, it is deſi- 
red, as the Art, by which Pleaſure is ſought and 
obtained. _ | 
For Prudence, or (if you like the word bet- 
ter) Wiſdom, alone it is, which not only pro- 
vides that nothing happen which may afflict the 
Body, but likewiſe above all , expels ſadneſs 
from the mind, not permitting us to be daunted 
with fear; Under which Governeſs we may live 
in tranquility, extinguiſhing the ardor of all de- 
ſixes. For detires are inſatiable, they ſubvert 
not only ſingle Perſons, but Families, many times 
a whole Commonwealth. From Deſires ariſe 
Hatreds, Diſſentions, Diſcords, Seditions, Wars; 
neither do theſe only revel abroad, or with blind 
fury aſſault others only, but likewiſe, ſhut up in 
the breaſt, they difagree and quarrel with one 
another, which muſt neceſſarily make life ex- 
ceeding bitter. Only the prudent and wiſe per- 
ſon, cutting off all vanity and error, content 
with the limits of nature, can live without dif- 
content, and without fear, 

Now ſeeing Life is diſturbed by error and ig- 
norance, and that it is Prudence alone which 
reſcues us from the violence of Luſts and Fears, 
teacheth us temperately to ſuſtain the injuries of 
Fortune, and ſheweth us all the ways that lead 
to quiet and tranquillity , Why ſhould we ſtick 
to afficm, that Prudence is expetible in order to 
pleaſure, and Imprudence to be ſhunned for 
trouble's ſake? , . 

That we ſay, a Prudent Perſon temperately 
ſuſtains the injuriesof Fortune , the reaſon is, 
that he foreſees them, if not in particular, at 
leaſt in the general; Neither, if any thing haps» 
pen contrary to his expecttations or deſigns, is he 


troubled, for that he knoweth it not to be with- | ney to procure them, he 


in thereach of human induſtry, . fagacity, or 
power, either to foreſee, or. to prevent, that 
nothing adverſe or troubleſome happen. He 
jadgeth it better to be, with well ordered rea- 
{on (as far as human frailty will admit, ) unfor- 
ti nite, than with inconſideration fortunate; and 
thinks nothing more handſome, than if Fortune 
bring about a thing fairly and proſperouſſy, that 
was not undertaken without judgment and de 
liberation. | 
But indeed, a wiſe man orders ſo himſelf, that 
cutting off vain defires, he contracts himſelf 
within neceſſaries, which are ſo few and ſmall, as 
hardly any Fortune can fnatch them from him. 
Thus, ſince none, or very little fortune can in- 
tervene to a wiſe man, he may ſay to her, I have 
ſeized on thee, ( Fortune, ) and intercepted 
thee, ſo as thou canſt not come at me. 
Concerning:the cutting off all Deſites, we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. Now foraſmuch as prudence 
may be conſidered, either as it governs our- 
ſelves, or a Houſe, or a Family, or a City, or a 
Commonwealth, and ſo is diſtinguiſhed into Pri- 
vate, Domeſtick, Civil, ler us fay fomthing 
upon each, : 


PRT XILEP:: 


CHA: IX; 


' 


Private Prudence. 


9 Prudence conſiſteth almoſt wholly in 
this, that a man underſtand his own Genius, 
and undertake nothing whereto his nature is 
averſe, that he deliberately pre- examin the ſtate 
in which he is to ſpend his whole life, and to 
which he muſt ſo accommodate all the actions of 
life, as that, as much as poſlible, he may live in 
indolence and tranquility. | | 
For he ought to have the end or ſcope of life 
fixt, fand conſtantly ſet before his eyes, and 
conſult with right reaſon, according to all - evi- 
dence, whereby we uſe to weigh whatſoever we 
think or determine. For unleſs this be done, all 
will be full of indiſcreet temerity and confuſion, 
and our defigns and enterprizes will be overta- 
ken by too late repentance. BILE ad 

Beſides, if upon every emergent occafion, you 
refer not each of your aRions both to this kind 
of ſcope, and to that end of nature which you 
propoſed to yourſelf in' deſigning it, but turn 
aſide to purſue orflie ſome other thing, the 
actions of you life wlll not correſpond to. your 
own words. For example, you extol tranquili- 
ty in words, but in actions diſcover yourſelf bu- 
fie and obnoxious to troubſe. 

He underſtands the bounds preſcribed by Na- 
ture, to thoſe who enter the courſe of life, who 
diſcerns how eaſily procur able that is which is 
neceſſary to life, or what is ſufficient to remove 
any thing that afflicts the body with indigence. 
Thereby he knows fo well to order the whole 
ſeries of life, as never to need ſuch things or bu- 
ſineſs as are contentious, and conſequently full 
of hazard and danger. 

Hence it is, that a wiſe man is not much afraid 
of poverty, it hapning ſeldom, that any man 
wants the things neceſſary to life. Yet if thoſe 
ſhould chance to be wanting,and he not have mo- 
ill not betake himſelf 
to beg, as the nick, but rather apply himſelf 
to inſtruct ſome perſons in learning: thus taking 
an employment not misbecoming Wiſdom, and 
at the ſame time ſupplying himſelf with neceſſa- 
ries from thoſe who have full eſtates. 

Whilſt we are obliged to this or the like 
employment; © If neceſſaries fail us, and our bu- 


*fineſs be, to entertain daily occurrences with a Porp. de 24 
* ſettled courage, we muſt have recourſe to Wil: cn 


dom or Philoſophy for relief. To an ill Coun- 
* ſellor we reſign the ordering of the things that 
concern us, if, what is neceſſary to nature, we 
* meaſure: and provide without Philoſophy. 

* It therefore imports a Philoſopher to be- 
* ſtow time in looking after theſe things, until 
by diligent care he hath furniſhed himſelf with 
them. But as long as he hath ſo much of theſe, 
* as that he can ſpend of them, yet retain per- 
ect confidence, he is not tò apply himſelf to 
* acquiſition of wealth and proviſions. 

> Thus is Philoſophy to be our Guide in theſe 
things, by which we ſhall ſoon perceive, what 
a Vertue, and how-great a Good it is, to require 
* only what isfimple, light, and very ſmall ; be- 

cauſe what is moſt ſweet and free from trou- 


ble in all a wan's life, depends upon our being 
| con- 


= 


1 


— — 


* 


- 
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© contented with the leaſt, But, by choſe impe- 
* diments which a ſollicitous acquiſition of things 


eminent, nor very abject. For it bzhoves him 


. with a croſs wife, and diſobedient children; that 


* draws upon us, being quickly diſcover'd, either 
by the pains and toil of the body, or by the 
© difficulty of their procurement, or by their 
© drawing the mind away from the moſt advan- 
© rageous ſpeculations, (which "'we ought ever- 
© more highly to eſteem} )or by ſome other cauſe ; 
© we ſhall clearly find, elta it is altogether fruit- 
© lefs, and not of countervalue with the troubles 
* which follow it. 3 Sar 

I adviſed, that every man ſhould examine his 
own genius, and adviſe. wich bimſelf, that he 
may apply himſelf to that which is proper for 
him, becauſe otherwiſe, nothing can be more 


* by . 
—— * , 


never retire. ? * | 
I fay, voluntarily; for ſome circumſtance of 
life may exact, that, though unwilling, you mar- 
ry and beget children; as if your condition be 
ſuch, as that it requires you to ſerve your Coun. 
try herein. For whereas ſome pretend propa- 
gation of the ſpecies, to which we are in a man- 
ner oblig'd, certainly there is no danger, that 
there ſhould be wanting ſuch as will marry and 
procreate ; fo that ſome few wiſe men may be 
allowed to abſtain from this employment. 

But if ſome caſe, or certain counſel, or neceſ- 
ſity, enforce you ro marry, you muſt ſo diſpoſe 


miſerable, and more at a diſtance with tranquility, 
than to be engaged in a courſe of life, for which 
nature hath rendred. thee unfit, 7 2 

For neither is an active life ro be undertaken 
by an unactive perſon, nor an unactive life by an 
active perſon. To one, reſt is quiet, and action | 
labour ; to the other, reſt is labour, and actions 
quiet. A timerous and ſoft perfon muſt avoid 
the military life; a bold and impatient; the eaſie; 
for one cannot brook War, nor the other Peace. 
The ſame it is in all the reſt. So that nothing 
can be more ſaſe, than to undertake that courſe 
only which thou canſt run through, without any 
reluctance or repugnance of nature. 

I ſhall only add this, That every man, as far 
as lies in his power, tothe end the ſtate of life 
which he chooſeth may be the more ſecure and 
quiet, ought to chooſe it mean, neither very 


to live in a Civil ſociery, neither as a Lion, nor 


your wife, as that ſhe may be loving to you, 
and a partner in your cares. You muſt take ſuch 


| care for your children, as is partly preſcribed 
by : Nature, which inſtigates us to love them as 
ſoon as born, (common alſo to ſheep, wolves;- 


and other living creatures ;) partly by prudence, 
which adviſeth ſo to bring them up; as they may 
be obedient to the Laws of their Countiy, and 
defirons themſelves may become wiſe. 

Neither is this tare to be taken for our own 
children only, but likewiſe for the children of 
our friends, eſpecially if they are our Pupiis, 
there being nothing more beſeeming friendthip, 
than to be a Guardian in the room of a parent 
to thoſe, whom our deceaſed friend entirely loved, 
and hath left Orphans needing protection. 


vants under us, (a poſſeſſion, though neceſſary, 
yet for the moſt part not very pleaſant, ) a wiſe 
man muſt take order, they grow not intolenc 


as a Gnat, leſt, reſembling the one, he be calt 
out; the other, caught in a ſnare. 


—— 


CHAP. X. 
Domeſtick Prndeuce. 


Omeſtick Prudence being either conjugal 

and paternal, or dominative and poſſeſſory; 

we ſhall, in the firſt, only conſider that which 

ariſeth from what hath been ſaid, concerning the 
Inſtitution of life. | 

If you find, that you cannot, without much 

trouble, live ſingle ; that you can patiently bear 


yon will not ſo much as vex, to beho'd your chil- 
dren crying before =_ ; that you ſhall not be 
perplexed and diſtracted with various follicitudes, 
how to provide all things requiſite to a married 
life, how to prevent all inconveniences, andthe 
like: In this caſe, to marry a wife, and to beget 


chaſtiſe the diſobedient, remembring they are 


men, with a kind of unwillingneſs, being ever 


ready to forgive, eſpecially if they ate diligent, 

not of an ill diſpoſition. And not only this, 
but if he find any inclined to learning, ( ſuch 
as we had, particularly Au,) let him delight 
to further them, call them Friends, and ſtudy 
Philoſophy with them. | 


As to his Eſtate, he muſt take care of it, and 


touſneſs. and the deſire of growing rich, of which 
hereafter. A wife man muſt not neglect his e- 
ſtate, becauſe it is his livelihood ; leſt, if that be 
conſumed, and he want the neceſſaries of life, his 
ſtudy cf Philoſophy be Hindred, whilſt he either 
gains by labour what might with little or no pains 
have been preſerved ; or begs, and by importu- 
nity extorts from another, whatevery one with 
lixtie endeavour might provide for himſelf ; or, 
gowing old, fall fick; and die in want, which 
not a little hinders the tranquility of the mind. 


Beſides the things neceſlary to the uſes of life, 


children, for whom you may provide with a 


[there may be'others, which, according to the 
conjugal and fatherly prudence, is lawful. But 


condition of the perſon, place, time, muſt be 


unleſs you know yourſelf to be ſuch, you ſee, eſteemed neceſſary, and therefore not to be neg- 


by Marriage and Iſſue, how much you hinder the 


happineſs of your life, True tranquility. 
Preſume you may, of having à loving wife, 

dutiful children, cares neither gieat nor many; 

but you can only preſume it, thete is not any 


lected. But our chiefeſt care muſt be for things 
requiſite, to the prevention of nature! indigence, 
without which, nature herſeif would ſuffer; ſuch 
is the proviſion of corn. Thole who ſtore their 
houſes with corn, are to be commended above 


God will warrant the ſucceſs of your prefumpti- j thoſe, who adors them with rich furniture. I 
on. Since therefore the caſe is hazardous, it is| rejoyce exceedingly, that lately in a ſttict Siege, 
no wiſdom voluntarily to undergo the venture | when many periſhed in our City by Famine, 
and throw yourſelf into a condition, out of] we were able to ſuſtain ſo many good friends with 


food 


which, ſhquld you afterwards repent, you can 


For the other kind, as having ſlaves and fer- 


and froward, that he may behave himſelf mild- 
ly ( as far as is fitting, ) towards them, and 


provide for the future, but ſo, as without cove- 
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of Beans, ) which we deſtributed daily to every 
one by tale, „ oe 
N , 


* -% _ " . . — 
2 l 


—— 3 


— 


„ CHAP. XI. 
Civil Prudence... | 


Aſtly, as to Civil prudence we mult like 
. wiſe repeat what we infinuated concerning 
the choice of a courſe of life. | 
They who are naturally ambitious, deſirous 
of honour, active withal,and fit to manage pub 
lick affairs; as alſo they, whom the quality of 
cheir birth, or fortune, and opportunity invite 
by an eaſie acceſſion to publick government; thoſe 
men may decline quiet, and comply with their 
own nature, by addicting themſelves to publick 
government, and an active life. For their dif- 
poſicion is ſuch, that a quiet life gives them trow- 
ble and moleſtation, whillt they obtain not what 
they delire. | 1 
But they, who either are natur ally inclined to 
quiet, ot have ſuppreſs d ambition and vanity by 
the power of reaſon ; or, having made tryal here- 
of, have eſcaped, as out of a ſtorm, or took 
warning by many eminent precedents ;theſe will 
juſtly conceive, that quiet is much the beſt for 
them, and that it is not convenient to exchauge 
it for an active life, unleſs by chance ſome ac- 
cident intervene in the Common wealth, requi- 
ing their induſtry. Whence we conclude, that 
a wiſe man mult not involve himſelf in publick 
z{tairs, unleſs upon ſome incervening neceflicy, 
What elſe ? Since he in purſoing quiet, may 
far more eaſily and ſafely attain to that end, which 
che ambitious aim at by dangers and by labours. 
For to ſpeak of their ſcope, there never want- 
ed ſome, who,to procure ſecurity of men, ( ac- 
cording tothe condition ofSoveraignty and Rule, 


food { no delicacies, bur a ptovident quantity 


the factions of our City, and never ſtudied to 
flatterand pleaſe the people. To what end ſhould 


not; what the p | 
| Metroderus and I lived private, How far was it 
{from doing us harm,when among the large goods 


ple approve, I know not. That 


enjoyed in narrow gardens, and in obſcure Me- 
lite, Greece was fo far from knowing us, that ſhe 


| Thad ſcarce ever heard of us. 


I ſaid, unleſs ſomethin intervene as to the 


. Common- wealth: Becauſe, if the Common- 
wealth ſhould ſummon and really. need our aſſiſt- 


ance, we ſhould be inhuman, where we might 
benefit many, not to do it : Injurious alfo to our- 
{elves ; for unleſs the Common wealth be ſafe, 
we cannot be what we moſt defire, quiet, 

A wiſe man therefore doth not like fome, who, 
protefling wiſdom, have, through exceſſive pride 
ſo great an. opinion of their own judgment in 
civil government, that they think they could e- 
qualize Lycurgus and Solon. 

But if he be deſired to make Laws, and to 
preſcribe a form of government, and the offices 
of Magiſtrates, he will not refufe it; knowin 
that they, who firſt made laws and ordinances — 
conſtituted Government and Magiſtracy in Ci- 
ties, ſetled life in a ſecure and quiet condition: 
For if that be taken away, we ſhall live like Beaſts, 
and every man devour the next he meets with. 

And if he be called to the ſupeam power to 


govern the Common wealth according to the 
laws and form of Government already eſtabliſh- 


ed, he ſhall not refuſe ; knowing that though the 
ching itſelf is for the moſt part full of hazard, yet 
a wiſe man may have ſuch regard to all things 

and ſuch a provident care of all, as that little of 
fortune, as I ſaid before, ſhall intervene to him; 
but the greateſt things, and ſuch as are of moſt 
concernment be managed by his advice and con- 
duct. He will firſt take care, that the weaker 
fort of men, diſcharging their duty towards the 
more powerful, be neither oppreſſed by them, nor 
permitted to want thoſe neceſſaries of life where- 


with the others abound 7 it being the end of e. 
| very Society and Common wealth, that by mu- 


by which they commonly think it gained, ) have ſ tual aſſiſtance the lives of all be ſafe, and as happy 
affected to excel in honour, and to become il- | as is poſſible. 


luftrious,thinking that by this means to attain a ſe- 


Laſtly, if he be ſummoned by his Prince, and 


cute and quiet eſtate But if their life be ſecure j ſome occaſion require, that he ſerve him either 


and Quiet, they have acquired the chief good of 
nature; if not ſecure and quiet, (as indeed it 
can hardly be,) then have they loſt it, becauſe 
chey {ought that which is convenient to nature in 
Dominion. 

But the wiſe mans ſcope being the ſame, ſecu- 
rity and tranquility of life, by how much nearer 
a way doth he arrive at that end, when flying the 
croubles of civil life, he dire and immediate- 
iy ſettles himſelf in a moſt profound quiet, as in 
a ſtill calm Haven? Happy indeed, who knows, 
The chief good and a bleſſed life conſiſts not 
in Soveraignty or power, not in numerous wealth 
or plenty, but in indolence, compoſure of affecti. 
on, and ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as, circum- 
ſcribing all things by the boundaries of nature, 
makes him, in being content with little, obtain 
that which they, who rule over many, and poſ- 
leſs great Treafures, deſpair ever to arrive at. 

Truly, if it be fit to ſpeak of myſelf, I eſteem 


it a great happineſs that I was never engaged in 


| 


with his advice or help, neither ſhall. he*refuſe 
this, knowing that as it is, not only more ho- 
nourable, but more pleaſant to give than to re- 
ceive a benefit: It is as the moſt honourable, 
ſo the moſt pleaſant thing to oblige a Prince 
who confers ſo many obligations on others. Hi- 
therto of Prudence. 


C HAP. XII. 


Of Temperance in general. 


Ext follows r the firſt part, as 
we ſaid, of honeſty, and which ſeems to 
contain the greateſt ſhare of what is honeſt and 


decent. For it being the office of Temperance 
| to 


I? when as, what I know, the people approve 


P 
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to ſuppreſs the mind hen it deſires, as of For 
titude to <xait it when it fears; ic is eſteemed leſs 
undecent to be dejected by puſillanimity, than 
exalted by deſire; and therefore to reſiſt deſire, 
is more decent than to oppoſe fear. 
Concerning Temperance, we muſt firſt obſerve, 
that it is dei..ed not for its own: ſake, but for 
that it procureth pleaſure, that is, brings peace 
to the minds of men, pleaſing and ſoothing them 
with a kind of concord, For it being employed 


in mocerating deſires, and conſequently in ad- | (i 


viſing that in things to be purſued or avoided we 
follow reaſon, it is not enough that we judge 


what is to be done or not to be done, but we muſt 


fix upon that which is judged. 

But moſt men, not able to hold and keep to 
what they have reſolved on, being vanquiſh'd 
and debilitated by the appearance of a preſent 
pleaſure, reſign themſelves to the tgtters of Luſt, 
not foreſeeing what will follow; And hereupor: 
for a ſmall unneceſſary pleaſure, which might o- 


| but from the vanity of opinions, which render 
men worſe than beaſts, that are not obnoxious 
to ſuch diffuſion or exceſs. Likewiſe, that ſuch 
defires are not only not neceſſary, but not natu- 
ral may be proved, for that they have a diffluent 
| exceſſive appetition, very hardly or never to be 
fatisfi'd ; and are, for the molt part, juſtiy e- 
ſteemed cauſes of harm. 
| But co diſcourſe of ſome chief kinds of Tem- 
perance, according to ſome chief kinds of de- 
ſires, we may make choice of Sobriety oppoſed 
to Gluttony, or che exceſſive deſire of meat and 
drink; Continence, to Luſt, or the vnbridled 
deſire of coition; Mildneſs, to Anger or deſite 
of Revenge; Modeſty, to ambition or deſire of 
honour ; Moderation to Avarice or deſire of 
riches; and laſtly, in reſpect of the affinity be- 
twixt defire and hope, Mediocricy, which con- 
ſiſts bet wixt hope and deſperation of the future. 


therwiſe have been procured, or wholly wanted 2 | | 3 
without incurring pain, they fall into great ſick- 
neſſes, loſſes, and infamy, and many times into 


the penalties of Law. 

But they who ſo enjoy pleaſures as that no pain 
ſhall enſue, and who preſerve their judgment con- 
ſtant, nor are overcome by pleaſure, to the do 
ing of what they know oughe not to be done; 
theſe men obtain the greateſt pleaſure, by pre- 
termitting pleaſure : They alſo many times ſuf. 
fer ſome pain to prevent falling into greater. 


Hence is it underſtood, that Temperance is to which Nature requires,and clearly ſhewing,thac 


be deſired, not for that it avoids ſome pleaſures, 
but becauſe he who refrains from them declines 
troubles ; which being avoided,he obtains greater 

leaſures. Which it ſo doth, as that the action 
2 honeſt and decent, and we may clearly 
underſtand, that the ſame men may be Lovers 
both of pleaſure and of decency, and that ſuch 
as eſteem and practiſe all virtues, perform for 
the moſt part thoſe actions, and attain thoſe ends, 
as that by them it is manifeſt, how odious to all 
men cruelty is, and how amiable, goodneſs and 
clemency ; and that thoſe very things which ill 


good. | 

Now foraſmuch as of the deſires about which 
Temperance is employ d, ſome are natural, o- 
thers vain ; and of the natural, ſome neceſſary, 
others not neceſſary, (to omit, that, of the ne 
ceſſary) ſome pertain ſimply to life, as that of 
meat and drink, and the picalure which conſiſts 


in motion; others to felicity itſelf, (as that of 


indolence and tranguility or ſtable pleaſure : ) 
It is manifeſt, that not wichout good cauſe we 
in our Phyſiology diſtinguiſhed deſires into three 
kinds, ſome both natural and neceſlary ; others 
natural but not neceſſary ; others neither natural 
nor neceſſary, but vain, or ariſing from vain o- 
pinion. 

And foraſmuch as we ſaid, that thoſe are na 
tural and neceſſary, which unleſs they be ſatiſ- 
fied, cauſe damage and pain iu the Body; it is 
evident, that thoſe which infer no damage nor 
pain, though not ſatisfi'd, yet are accompanied 


CHAP. XIII. 
4 Sobricty oppofiie to Gluttony, 


T7 can hardly be expreſſed, how great a good 
Sobriety is, which reducech us to athin fimple 
and ſpare dyet, teaching us how little that is 


che neceſlities {he lies under may be abundancly 
larisfi'd with things light, and eaſily provided, 
as Barly cakes, Fruits, Herbs, and Water. 


liments ſufficiently remove the trouble of the | Budy 
ariſing Jun Want of ſuſtenance. Whatever is more 
than this amounts to Luxury, and concerns only 
the jatisfattim of a defre, whic' neither i neceſſary 
nor occaſion d by any thing, the want whereof deth 
nece{/arily infer any offence to nature, but partly 
for that the want of [umewhat 3s born with impati- 


men moſt deſire and aim at, happen allo to che | ence ; partly, for that there is preſumption of an ab- 


oute delight without mixture of any trouble, parti 
(i ſpeak in ſwort,) fer that FA 4 Vain aft fall 
opinions inherent in the mind, which ſerve neither 
for the ſutplyiag of any natural defect ncr tend to 
the cequiſition of any thing, bz the want of wich, ths 
rame of ihe Body would be diſſolved. 

Thoje very things whieh are ready at hand, abyn 
dantly ſuffice to ſupply all nature's wants ; and they 
are ſuch as partly for their ſimplicity, partly fur their 
lig beneſs, are eaſily made ready, He, for exampl: 
who feeds on fleſh, needs other things inanimate to 
eat with it; whereas he, who & content with inani- 
mate, needs but half ſo much as the other, and ſu- 
om himſelf with what is eaſily got, anti cheaply 
ed. 6 | , 
There are four benefits ariſing from Sobriety ; 
the firſt, that to accuſtome ourſelves to a ſimple 
diet brings and preſerves health: For it is ſump- 
tuous feaſting and variety of meats, which begets, 
exaſperates, and continues erudi: ies, head-aches, 


with earneſt and vehement inſtigations, are ſuch{|cheums, | feavers, and other diſeaſes ; nor 


not by neceſſity, but vain opinions, and though 


they have ſome beginning from nature, yet their 
diffuſion and excels they have not from nature, 


plain and ſimple food, which nature makes both 
neceſſary and wholſome, and not only to other 
Animals but even to man himſelf, who yet de- 


Praves 


For theſe things being every where to be had, and Porpb. de na 
having the ſimple nature of moiſt and dyy, miſt a- qu carx. 


Laere. 
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- meat which aue much deſire and long for, but aſſoon a 


pleaſant of all drinks, will be far from — 


l inten 


what it yeilds. Not but that homely fare af. 


ing almoſt continually cloyed with them; as a 
wile man is, who the 


along with him a taſte prepared by mean dyet: 


praves them by his exo bitancy, ara corrupty 
them by ſuch delicates, as which while he affects 
he affects only his own deſtruRion, Po. 

Therefore if we are wiſe, let us beware that 


we bave bad it, find it was pleaſant to us only to 
our harm, Such are all coſtly and: Iuſticus meats ; 
whence the eating fleſh is lefs to be, approved, 
as being rather prejudicial to health than Hol- 
ſome, as may be argued, becauſe * health is pre- 
ſerved by the ſame means whereby it is recovered ; 
but it is manifeſt that it is recovered by a thin dyet 
and abſtinence from fleſh. . . | 
Neither is it any wonder , that the ordinary fort of 
men conceive the eati fleſh to conduce much to 
bealth ; for, they in like manner think, that rhe way 
to preſerve health is to wallow in pleaſures, even t 
Venereal ; whereof nevertbeleſs there is none hene. 
fits any man; and it is well if it hurt not. | 
The ſecond is, that it makes a man ready and 
quick in the offices neceſſary to life, For if you 
look upon the functions of the mind, it preſerves 
ber ſerenity, acuteneſs, vigour; if upon the funct- 
ions of the Body, it keeps it ſound, active, and 
hardy. But repletion, over-ſatiety, ſurfeiting 
and drunkenneſs cloud the mind, make it blunt 
and languid ; the Bod 


diſeaſed, unaQive, and 


= 


pinions ; who obſerves not, that they only enjoy 
magnificence wich greateſt pleaſure, who leaſt 
need ic; who never hath caſted courſe bread and 
warer,prefied with hunger and thirſt. For my 
own part, when I eat courſe bread and drink 
water, or ſometimes augment my Commons with 
a little Hauen ( when I have a mind 
to feaſt extraordinarily, I take great delight 
in it, and bid deffance to thoſe pleaſures which 
accompany the. uſual magnificence df feaſts ; fo 
that if I have but bread, or barley-cakes and wa- 
ter, I am furniſn'd to contend even with Jove 
himſelf in point of Felicity. * 

Shall I add, that magnificence of feaſts, and 


variety of diſhes not only not free the Mind 
from ation, but not ſo much as aug- 
ment t fire of the Body, foraſmuch as 


this alſo, Mien that trouble is removed, hath 

found its end? For example, the.cating of 
* fleſh (which we lately inſtanc'd,) neither takes 
© away any thing particularly that is a trouble 
to nature, nor pefforms any thing which would 
* occaſion trouble, if not fulfilled. But it hath 
* a forc'd delight, and perhaps mingled with 
* that which is contrary to. theſe, for it condu- 


| burdenſome. What, I pray, can you expect ex-|* ceth little to long life, and ſerveth only to 


traordinary from that man, whoſe limbs. are un- variation of pleaſures, like Venereal pleaſures, 


weildy, his knees feeble, his tongue faltring, his t 
bead ſwimming, his eyes full of theum, his mouth which nature or life may well fubfiſt : For 


and the drinking of foreign Wines, without 


of the hic-up, brawling, and clamour; and all] thoſe things, without which it cannot ſubſiſt, 


this, through exceſs of Wine. 
Certainly,a wiſe man, who ought to content him- 
ſelf with a bemina of ſmall Wine, or to eſteem 


the next water he comes at to be the moſt 


the night in drunkenneſs; and as far from 


* are moſt compendious, and may be obtained 
© eaſily without b 


ch of Juſtice, Liberality and 
* Tranquility, N e 


Neither is it any matter, whether the ordi- 
© nary ſort of men be of this belief or not; ſince 


fing himſelf with meats that are high, or bur-]* perſons, ſo that we need not fear, but there 


thening his ſtomach with ſuch as are luſcious 
and groſs, who ought to be content with the 
moſt ſimple, even the very free, gifts of Na- 
ture. 
* Indeed ſuch ſimple and ſlender dyet will not 
* make a man as ſtrong as Milo, nor conduceth 
© abſolutely to an intenſe corrobation of the 
Body; but neither doth a wiſe man need ſuch 
fe ſtrength, ſeeing his employment con- 
* fiſts in contemplation, not in an active and 
* petulant kind of life. Ls - 
The third benefit is, that if ſomtimes the 
© Table happen to be more plenteouſly furniſh'd, 
* we ſhall come much better prepared to taſte 


fords as much delight as ſumptuous feaſts ; when 
hunger, which, in want of food, troubleth 'ns, 
is ſatisfied, ( for Barley-cakes and water are 
highly pleafant , if taken only when we hun- 
ger and thriſt ; ) but becauſe they who are dai- 
ly accuſtomed to more coſtly viands are not fo 
fenſible of their ſweerneſs,by reaſon of their be- 


tter to reliſh them brings 


In like manner ir comes to pals, that he, if at 
any time he chance to be preſent at publick 
{peRacles,is taken with chem more ſenſibly than 
are others, | | 

What I affirm concerning the courſeſt meat 


© will be thoſe who will feed on fleſh. For though. 
* all men had the beſt and right judgment of 
* things, yet would there be no need of Fowlin 

© or Fowlers, or Fiſhers, or Swine-herds ; theſe 
* Animals, living by themſelves, free and with- 
© out a keeper, would in a ſhort time be de- 
© ftroy'd by others preying upon them, and ſup- 


© pens to infinite others which men eat not. But 


+ finc2 there * always a multiplicious, or 
© rather univerſal, folly amongſt men, there will 
© never be wanting an innumerable company of 
© sluttons tofeed on theſe. n 


* 


us fearleſs of Fortune. For they only muſt 
ſtand in awe of Fortune, who being accuſtom'd 
to live ſumptuouſly, conceive their lives cannot 
be otherwiſe than moſt miſerable, unleſs they 
are able to ſpend Pounds, and Talents every 
day. Whence it happens, that ſuch men are for 
the moſt part ſubject to a troubleſome life, 


like villaines. But he, who is content with 
courſe food, as fruits and ſallads, who is fatis- 


his deſire within theſe, what can he fear from 
Fortune? For, who is there ſo poor as to want 
theſe 2 Who ſo diſtreſs d, that he cannot eaſily 


and drink, that it affords no leſs pleaſure than | 


water, what need I mentionit ? 


For 
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che greateſt delicates, cannot be deny d by any | 
but by him who deceiveth himſelf with vai o. 


© petulancy and intemperance abound in ſuch 


© prefling the vaſtneſs of their increaſe, 'as hap- 


Laftly, the fourth benefit is, that it renders. 


and often commit Rapines, Murthers, and ths 


fy'd with bread and water; who hath confin'd 


meet with beans, pulſe, herbs, fruits? As for 


— 
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For my own part, truly (that I may with mo- 
deſty inſtance my ſelf) I am content, and highly 
leasd with the Plants and Fruits of my own 
ittle Gardens ; and will, that this Inſcription 
be ſet over the Gate, Stranger, here you may 
ſtay; bere the Supreme Good is Pleaſure ; the Maſter 


of this little houſe is boſpitable, friendly, and will 


entertain you with polenta, and afford you water 
plentifully, and will ast you, How you like your en- 
tertainment ? Theſe little Gardens invite not hun- 

er, but ſatisfie it; nor encreaſe thirſt with drinks, 
1 extinguiſh it with the natural and pieaſant re- 
med ö 


— this pleaſure I have grown old, finding by 
account, that my diet amounts not fully to an 
obolus a day, and yet ſome days there are, in 
which | abate ſomwhat even of that, to make 
trial, whether I want any thing of full and per- 
fe& pleaſure, or how much, and whether it be 
worth great labour, | . 


CH AP. XIV. 


Of Continence, oppoſite to Luſt. 


Oreover, Continence or Abſtinence from 
Venereal Pleaſures is a great Virtue; for 
the vie of them, as 1 ſaid formerly, doth never 
benefit, and it is well if it hurts nor. 
Certainly, to abuſe them intemperately, is to 
make a man deſtitute of vigor, anxious with 
cares, Painful with diſeaſes, and of ſhort con- 
tinuance. Wherefore a wiſe man mult ſtand 


upon his guard, and not ſuffer himſelf to be 


caught with love, far from conceiving love to 
be iomthing ſent from the Gods above, añd 
therefore to be cheriſhed. 

And that a man may be leaſt ſubject thereto 
and want the chief excitements to venereal de- 
lights, nothing more avils than ſpare diet, of 
which we lately treated for excels in eating, 
cauſeth abundance of that humor, which is the 
food and fuel of love's fire, The next antidotes 
are, an honeſt employment,( eſpecially the ſtu- 
dy of wiſdom,) and meditation upon the incon- 
veniences to which they, who ſuffer. themſelves 
to be tranſported with love, are liable. 

The general incoveniences which attend 
love of Women and Boys, are conſumption of 
ſtrength, decay of induſtry, ruin of eſtate, 
mortgages aud forfeitures, loſs of reputation. 
And while the feet wear S:cyonian buskins, the 
fingers Emeralds, the body other ornaments, 
the mind, in the mean time, conſcious to it ſelf, 
is full of remorſe, for that ſhe lives idly, and 
ſuffers good years to be loſt, and the like, which 

it were eaſie to inſtance. | 

But as to Particulars, What in doth it not 
draw upon a Man to deſire the company of a 
Woman prohibited to him by theLaws? Doubt- 
leſs, a wiſe Man will be very far from thinking 
of ſuch a thing; it being enough to deter him 
from it, to refle& upon the vaſt ſolicitude, which 
is neceſſary to precaution, of thoſe many and 

reat dangers which intervene ; it hapning, for 
the moſt part, that they who attempt ſuch things 
are wounded, murtheted, impriſon'd, baniſh'd, 
or ſuffer ſome great puniſhments. , Whence it 
comes, that ( as we ſaid before) for a pleaſure, 


co great pain, and ſad repentance. ' ; 

Beſides, to be incontinent, to reſign up our 
ſelves to this one kind of pleaſure, were to de- 
traud our ſelves in the mean time of other plea- 


ſures, many and great; which he enjoys, who 


lives, continently according to the Laws. He ſo 
applies himſelf ro wiſdom, as that he neither 
blunts his mind, nor exerutiats it with cares, 
nor diſturbs it with other affectious; and for 
his body, he neither enervates it, nor vexeth it 
with diſeaſes, nor torments it with pains. And 
thus he attains the chiet good, which (as I ſaid,) 
is not gotten by keeping company with Boys 
or Women, not having a Table plenteouſly 
furniſhed with choice of Fiſh or Fowl. 

Yet there is no reaſon, any one, from this 
commendation of general abltinence from vene- 
real delights, ſnould inter, that therefore a man 
ought to abſtain even from lawful marziage. 
What our judgment is of that Particular, we 
have formerly declared. I ſhall only add, that 
whereas ! ſaid, Love is not ſent from the gods, 
it gives us to underſtand, that if a man hath no 
Children by his wife, he muſt nor attribute it 
to the anger of Cupid or Venus, or hope to be- 
come a Father by Vows, Prayers, and Sacrifices, 
rather than by natural Remedies. 

| ſhall add, that a wiſe man ought not to live 
after the manner of the Cynicks, or to behave 
himſelf with ſuch immodeſty as they ſhew in 
publick- For whilſt they plead they follow Na- 
tur e, and reprehend and deride us, for eſteeming 
it obſcene and diſhoneſt to call things which are 
not diſhoneſt by their names, but things which 
are indeed diſhoneſt we call by their proper 


ry, are diſhoneſt indeed, but not obſcene in 
name; | whereas to perform the act of genera- 
tion, is honeſt in deed, but obſcene in name, and 
alledge divers other arguments againſt mode- . 


ſty: they ſeem not ſufficiently to conſider, that 


they live in a civil Society,not in the Fields,like 
wild Beaſt, and therefore ought not to follow 
Nature exaftly, © 8 

For, from the time that we enroll'd our 
names in a Society, Nature commands, that we 
obſerve the Laws and Cuſtoms of that Society; 
to the end, that participating of the common 
goods, we draw no evil upon our ſelves : ſuch as 
is ( beſides all other puniſhments, ) the very in- 
famy or ignominy which attends Impudence, 
or the want of ſuch Modeſty as is preſcribed 
by the cuſtoms and manners of the Society 
wherein we live, and from which, in the Voice, 
the Countenance, and Behaviour, that modeſt 
Reſpect, which is deſervedly commneded by all, 
is denominated. 6010 11. 
Laſtly, I add, that it not a little conduceth 
as to Modeſty in particular, ſo to all kinds of 
Contineney, to abſtain from Muſick and Poetry, 
for that their pleaſing Songs and Airs are no 
other than Incentives to Luſt. 
Hence is our Maxim, That a wiſe Man only 
can treat of Muſick and Poetry aright, and ac- 
cording to virtue. For others, eaſily taken with 
the allurements of both, indffige to both; only 
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the wiſe Man duely foreſeeing the harm that 
| Kkkk would 


which is hut ſhort, little, and not neceſſary, and 
which might eicher have been obtained other- 
wiſe, or quite let alone, men expoſe themſelves 


Names; as to rob, to cozen, to commit adulte- 


. 
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would enſue, caſt them away; declaring that | 
Muſick is, amongſt.other things, an allurement 
to drink, an exhauſter of Money, a friend to 


idleneſs, conducing nothing to good, honeſt, and 


generous works; chat Poetry hath always made 
men. prone to all ſorts of vices, eſpecially to luſt, 
even by the examples of the Gods themſelves 


- whom it introduceth, inflamed with anger, and 


raging with luſt, and repreſents not only their 
Wars, cenflicts, wounds, hatred, diſcords, diſ- 
ſentions, birth, deaths: But alſo their complaints, 
lamentations, impriſonments, coiton with mor- 
tal children of immortal Parents, and the like; 


which certainly ſober men would abhor. 


* fd. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Meekneſs oppoſite to Anger. 


Oreover Lenity or Meekneſs, whereunto 

are reduced Clemency and Pity, is ſo 
cxceuent an antidote againſt anger, or deſire of 
revenge, that it is eſteemed a molt eminent vir- 
tue; in as much as anger, eſpecially if exceſſive, 
cauſeth madneſs for the time. For by anger, 


the mind is heated and darkned, the eyes ſpark- 


ling with fire, the breaſt ready to burſt with 
rage, the teeth gnaſhing, the voice choaked, the 
hairs ſtanding on end, the face glowing, and 
diſtorted with menacing looks, hor rid, and ugly 


ts behold, fo that the mind ſeems to have loſt 


the command of herſelf, and to have forgotten 
all decency. But, lenity cures the mind, or ra- 
ther preſerves it ſound, ſo that it is neither 
moved in itſelf, nor is there any eruption of 
paſſion into the Body, that may cauſe the leaſt 
undecency. 

Now anger being commonly kindled, and ſet 
on fire, by opinion of ſome injury receiv d; but 
men are injur d through hatred, envy, or con- 
tempt ; how can a wiſe man fo bear an injury, 
as to behave himſelf with Lenity, and ſweet- 
neſs towards thoſe who did it? By ſubmitting 
himſelf to the government of right reaſon ; 
whereby (as 1 formerly ſaid, ) he muſt forti- 
fie himſelf againſt fortune. For, he accounts an 
injury among things of chance, and diſcreetly 
conſiders, it is not in his power to make other 
men juſt, and free from paſſion ; and therefore, 
is as little moved at injuries done to him by 
men, as at the incommodities, or loſſes which 
happen by accidents of fortune, or by any other 
cauſe above, beyond his own power. | 

He is not, for example, troubled at the great 
heates or colds of the ſeaſons of the year, be- 
cauſe it is the nature of the ſeaſons in their vi- 
ciſſitudes, which he connot alter ! In like man- 


ner, neither is he troubled at the injuries, which 


diſhoneſt and malicious men do to him, becauſe 
in doing ſo, they act according to their own na- 
tures, and to make them do otherwiſe, and to 
change their natures, is not in his power. Be- 
ſides, he conceives it not agreeable to Reaſc 

and Wiſdom, to add ill to ill, (to add, unto 
the harm which happens to him from without, 
perturbation within by opinion,) or, becauſe a- 
nother man would afflic᷑t his mind with vexation 
he ſhould be ſo foctiſh as to admit that vexation, 


and further the ill deſigns of his enemy upon 


him. | 
Yet 3s it fit, that a wiſe man take ſuch care of 
his reputation, as not to become contemptible, 
lince there are ſome pleaſures that ariſe from a 
good Name, ſome troubles from an Ill, and the 
contempt that follows it ; but he muſt take care 
of his reputation, not ſo much by revenging in- 
juries, or being offended at thoſe that do them, 
as by living well, and innocently, giving no 
man a juſt cauſe of contumely or maſediction. 
Todo thus, is in our power ; nor, to hinder a- 
nother from exerciſing his one malice. 
Whence, if one that bears you ill-will, and is 


| your profes'd enemy, ſhall demand any thing of 
| you, you mult not deny him, provided what he 
demand be lawful, and you are nothing the leſs 


ſecure from him ; he differs not from he Dog, 
and therefore muſt be appeaſed with a morſe]. 
Nevertheleſs, nothing is better or ſafer, than to 
confront his malice with innocence of life, and 
the ſecurity of your own Conſcience, and with- 
al to ſhew that you are above injury. 
Eſpecially, ſeeing it may ſo happen, that a 
wiſe man ( as I ſaid before,) may be arraign'd 
and ſuffer not only injury, but calumny, accu- 
ſation, condemnation - Even then he conſiders, 
that to live well and virtuouſy, is in his power, 
but, not to fall into the hands of envious unjuſt 
perſons; not to be unjuſtly accuſed. by them; 
not to be ſentenced by unrigteous Judges,is not 
in his power. He therefore is not angry, ei- 
ther with the accuſers, witneſſes, or judges but 
confiding in a good conſcience, loſeth nothing 
of bis lenity and tranquillity, and eſteeming 
himſelf to be above this chance, he looks u 
it undanuted, and behaves himſelf in his tryal 
boldly, and with courage. 
Let not any object, that what I here adviſe 
concerning lenity, is repugnant to what l for- 
— Wes of the chaſtiſing of ſervants; for 1 
limited caſtigation, only to the refractory and 


perverſe. It is manifeſt, that puniſhment ought 
to be inflicted on offenders, as well in a private 


family, as in a Common-wealth ; and that, as a 


Prince or Mageſtrate puniſheth the offences of 
his ſubjeQs, without anger; ſo the Fathet of a 
family may without anger, puniſh the faults of 
his ſervants. 

Moreover, a wiſe man muſt not only bear 
injuries, nor only pardon them mildly, but 
even kindly encourage, and congratulate him, 
who betakes himſelf to a better courſe. For 
ſince the beginning of reformation is to know 
our fault; therefore muſt this gratulation, and 
encouragement be given to the penitent offend- 
er, that, as he is affected with horrour at this 
knowledge of his crime, ſo the excellence, and 
beauty of that which he ought to have done, 
and thenceforward muſt do, may be fully re- 


preſented to him, and the love of it increaſe 
aily in him. : 
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CHAP. XVL 
Of Modeſty, oppoſite to Ambition. 


8 concerning Modeſty, there needs little 


more to be ſaid, than what we formerly 
declared, when we ſhew'd'it was not the part of 
a wile man to affect highOffices,or Honours in a 
Common-wealth, but rather ſo to contain him- 
ſelf, as to live in ſome private corner : Where- 
fore, here I ſhall once more give the ſame coun- 
ſel, which I give to all my friends. Live cloſe, 
or private, (provided no neceſſities of the Com- 
mon-wealth require otherwiſe, ) for even experi- 
ence teacheth, that he hath lived well, who hath 
well concealed himſelf. 

It is but too frequently ſeen, that they who 
climb up to the top of Honour, are caſt down 
by envy, as with a Thunder · bolt, and then too 
late acknowledge that it is much better, quietly 
to obey, than by laborious climbing up the nar- 
row path of ambition, to aim at command and 
ſoveraignty, and to arrive there, where noth- 
ing can be expected, but a great and dangerous 
precipitation. Befides, are not they, whom 
the common people gaze upon with admirati- 
on, glittering with Titles and Honours, the 
moſt unhappy of all men, for that their breaſts 
are gnawn with weighty and troubleſome cares? 
You mult not imagine that ſuch perſons live 
quiet and ſecure in mind ; for it is impoſſible, 
but that they who are feared by many, ſhould 
themſelves fear many. | 

And though you ſee them ſend out great Na- 
vies, command Legions, compaſſed with Guards, 
yet you muſt not think they live all quiet, or in- 
deed do at all partake of any true pleaſure, for 
all theſe things are ridiculous pageantry and 
dreams: Fears and cares are not afraid of the 
noiſe of Arms, nor ſtand in awe of the bright - 
neſs of gold, or ſplendor of purple, but bold- 
Iy intrude amongſt Princes and Potentates, and, 
like the Vulture, which the Poets talk of, gnaw 
and prey on their hearts. 


— W 


Neither muſt you think, that the Body is any | 


thing the better for this, ſince you ſee that Fe- 
vers go away nothing the ſooner, if you lye in 
2 bed of Tyrian purple, in a chamber furniſhed 
with rich Tapiſtry, than under a plain homely 
coverlet; and that we take no harm by the want 
of purple robes, embroidered with Gold and. 

arl,as long as we have a courſe plain Garment 
ufficient to keep away the cold, And what 
if, being cheerful and contented with rags and 
a bed of ſtraw, you ſhould inſtru& men how vain 
thoſe are, who with aſtoniſh'd agd turbulent 
minds gape and thirſt after the trifles of magni- 


ficence, not underſtanding how fem and ſmall | 


thoſe things are which make a happiolife? Be- 
leive me that which you ſhall ſay will appear 
far more magnificent and high, being delivered 
from a Mattreſs covered with courſe cloath ; 
for it is not only ſpoken but practiſed. 
Though your houſe ſhine not with Silver and 
Gold, reſound not with muſick, hath not any 
Golden Images of Boyes holding tapers to light 
you at your nightly Revels and Banquets; truly 
it is not a whit leſs pleaſant to repoſe yourſelt 
on the ſoft graſs by a purling ſtream,underneath 


or ſhewing them as badges o 


| 


a ſpreading tree and eſpecially in the ſpring, at 
what time the fields are beſprinked with flow- 
ers, the Brids entertain you with their muſick, 
the Weſt wind fans you, and Nature herfelf 
{miles on you, | , 
Why therefore ſhonld any maa, that may live 
thus in his own fields and garden, perſue hon- 


our; and not rather modeſtly reſtrain his deſires 


within this compaſs ; For to aim at glory by 
oſtentation of Virtue,Science,Eloquence, Nobi- 
ny, Wealth, | Attendants, Attire, Beauty, 
Meen,andthe like, is a ridiculous vanity : In all 
cheſe, Modeſty requires no more than that we 
tranſgreſs not decency through ruſticity, ſtupr- 
dity. or negligence. It is(as I ſaid, equally baſe 
and abject, to grow inſolent, upon poſſeſſion 
of theſe, as to be caſt down at their los. 

Hereupon a wiſe man, if he happen to have 
the Images or ſtatues of his Anceſtors or other 
perſons, will be far from * pride in them, 

honour ; yet on 
the other ſide, he will not neglect them, but 
place and keep them carefully in his gallery. 

In like manner, neither will he be ſolicitous 
about his on Funeral, or give order that it be 
performed Magnificently. He will only conſi- 
der what may be beneficial and pleaſant to his 
ſucceſſours, knowing, that as for himſelf or his 
dead Body, it is all one what becomes of it. For 
to propagate vanity even beyound death is 
madneſs, and ſuch alſo is the fancy of thoſe, who 
would not that their dead Bodies ſhould be 
devoured by wild beaſts. For, if that be an il}, 
muſt it not be very bad to have them burnt, 
embalmed, and immeried in honey, to grow 
cold and ſtiff under a Marble-ſtone, to be preſ- 
ſed and conſumed with Earth ? F 


CHAP. XVII, 
Of Moderation,oppoſite to Avarice, 


T2 next is Moderation, or that diſpoſition 
of mind by which a man is contented with 
little, and than which be cannot have a greater 
Good. To be content with little is the greateſt 
wealth in the world, foraſmuch as a mean eſtate 
proportion'd to the the Law of Nature is great 
riches. To have wherewithal to prevent hun- 
ger, thirſt, and cold, is a felicity equal to that 
of the Divinity; and who poſſeſſes ſo much, and 
deſires no more, however the world may eſteem 
him poor, is the richeſt man. 

How ſweet a thing is this poverty, cheerful 
and contented with what is enough, that is, 
with thoſe riches of nature which ſuffice to pre- 
ſerve from hunger, thirſt, and cold ? Truly, 
ſeeing the riches of nature are finite and eaſie 
to be had, but thoſe that are coveted out'of 
vain opinions, are without meaſure and infinite, 


we ought to be thankful to kind Nature, for 


making thoſe things neceſſary, that are eaſie 
to be had, and thoſe that are hard to be got, 
unneceſſary. 
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-< ſhall never, as long as he lives, want nece 
© goth not the eaſie acquiſition of theſe cheap 


. And {ince it behoves a wiſe man to _ he 
aries 


© and common things abundantly cheriſh that 
© hope ? Whereas, ou the eontrary, things of 
© magnificence afford him not the like hope. And 
© this is the reaſon, why ordinary men, though 
© they have greatzpoſſeſſions,yet as if they feared 


_ © thoſe might faile them, labour ſtill to heap up 


more, never thinking their ſtore compleat. 

© This may teach us to conteat ourſelves with 
© the moſt ſimple things, and ſuch as are eafily 
© gotten, remembring that not all the wealth in 


the World put together is able in the leaſt mea- 


ſure to allay the perturbation of the mind, 


_ © whereas things that are mean,ordinary,and ea- 


© fie to be had. remove that indigence which is in- 


© commodious to the Body, aud beſides are ſuch 
that the thought of parting with them is noth- 
© ing grievous to him who reflects upon death. 
Miſerable indeed are the minds of men and 
their hearts blind, in as much as they will not ſee 
that Nature dictates nothing more to them than 
this, that they ſupply the wants of the Body,and 
withal enjoy a well pleaſed mind, without fear 
or trouble ; not that they ſhould employ their 
whole life in ſcraping together that which is 
neceſſary to life, and that with ſuch greedineſs 
as if they were to out - live death, never think- 
ing how deadly a cup, from our very birth, we 
are deſign'd to pledge. 
What though thoſe things which are purely 
neceſſary, and in reſpe& whereunto no man is 
r, yield not the delights which vulgar minds 
ote on ? Nature wants them not, and yet ſhe 
ceaſeth not to afford real and ſincere pleaſures, 
in the fruition of thoſe mean'and fimple things, 
as we already have declared. Whence a wiſe 
man is ſo indifferently affected towards thoſe 
things, for whoſe ſake mony is coveted, (to ſup- 
ply the dayly expences of love, and ambition,) 
as that being at a great diſtance from them all, 
he hath no reaſon either to deſire or care for 
mony. | 
Whereas I ſaid, that the riches which are co- 
veted through opinious, have not any meaſure 
or bound, the reaſon is, that though Nature is 
ſatisfied with little, yet vain opinion, uſhering 
in deſire, always thinks of ſomthing which we 
have not, and, as if it were really needful, 
directs the deſire to that _  Whence it 
happens, that he who is not ſat 


wealth he hath, the more ke conceives himſelf 


to be in want. | | 
Wherefore ſeeing there can never be want of 
a little, a wiſe man, poſſeſſing that little, ought 
to eſteem it great riches, becauſe therein is no 
want; whereas other riches, how great ſoever 
in eſteem, are indeed ſmall, becauſe they want 


multiplication to infinity, Whence it follows, 
that he who thinks not what he poſſeſſeth is ſuf- 


ficient and plenteous, though he were maſter of 


the whole World, would yet be miſerable. For 


miſery is the companion of want, and the ſame 
vain opinion which firſt perſwaded him, that his 
own eſtate was not ſufficient, will continue to 
eng him,that one World is not ſufficient, 
ut that he wants more and more to infinity, 


5 


isfied with a 
little, can never have enough; but the more 


EPICURU:S PART Xl 


Would you then make a man rich? Know, 
that it muſt be done, not by adding to his riches, 
but by detracting from his deſires. For when, 
having cut off all vain and ſuperfluous deſires, he 
ſhall compoſe himſelf to the rules of Nature, and 
coyet no more than ſhe requires, then ſhall he 
find himſelf to be rich indeed, becauſe he ſhall 
then find that he wants nothing. Whence this 
alſo ſhould be inculcated to him, if you live ac- 
cording to Nature, you ſhall never be poor; but 
if according to Opinion, never rich: Nature 
deſires little, Opinion infinite. 

Certainly this diſpoſition or faculty of the 
mind, whereby a man, moderating himſelf, cuts 
off from his defires whatſoever is not neceſſary 
to nature, and contents himſelf with ſuch things 
as are moſt ſimple and eaſie to be got; this diſ- 
poſition, I ſay, begets that ſecurity which is found 
in a quiet retirement, and avoidance of the mul- 
titnde; moreover, by it, even he who lives 
with much company wants no more, than he 
who lives alone. | 

Hence alſo it proceeds,that whoſoever endea- 
vours to beget a confidence and ſecurity to him- 
ſelf out of external things, the beſt way that 
may be, ſeeks after things poſſible to be got, as 
being not unſuitable to him : But the impoſ- 
ſible he eſteems unſuitable. Beſides, even of 
the poſſible, there are many which he attains 
not; and all thoſe which it is not neceſſary for 
him to attain, he renounceth. 

Now for want of this renouncing or detrac- 
tion, how great miſery is it for a man,to be con- 
tinually pouring into a bored Veſſel, never able 
to fill his mind ? For not to mention, that ma- 
ny, who haye heaped up wealth, have therein 
found only a change, not an end, of their miſe- 
ry ; either becauſe they run themſelves into 
new cares, to which they were not ſubject before, 
or becauſe they made way for ſnares, in which . 
they were entangled and taken. Not to men- 
tion this, I ſay, the greateſt miſery is, that the 


more thou feedeſt, the more thou art torment- 
ed with hunger. | | 


* 


Py 


' CHAP. xvIII. 


Of Mediocrity, betwixt Hope and Deſpair of the 
Future. 


Aſtly, ſeeing that all deſire whatſoever is 
carried to that which is not poſſeſſed, but 
propoſed as poſlible to be attained, and accom- 
pany'd with ſome hope of obtaining it; which 
hope, cherꝭching the deſire, is accompany'd with 
a certain x-xaſure ; as its contrary Deſpair, fo- 
menting a fear that what is defired cannot be 
obtained, is not without trouble. Somthing 
therefore muſt be added concerning Mediocrity, 
which is of great uſe, as well in the general, con- 
cerning things hoped or deſpaired, as in the 
particular, concerning the duration, or rather 
perpetuity of life, whereof, as there is a deſire 
kindled in the breaſts of men, ſo the deſpair of 


| 


it torments them. 


In 
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In the firſt place therefore we muſt look upon this 
as a general Rule; In contingent things, that which 


is to come is neither ab, olutely ours, nor abſolutely 


not ours ; ſo that we are neither to hope for it, as if 
it muſt certainly come to paſs, becauſe it may be 

diverted by ſome accident intervening ; nor to 

deſpair of it, as if it muſt certainly not come to paſs, 

becauſe it may fall out, that no accident may in- 

tervene to divert it. Thus,not being deſtitute 

of all hope, we ſhall not be without tome plea 

ſure; nor being quite fruſtrated of our hope, we 
ſhall nor receive any trouble. 

* This difference there is betwixt a wiſe Man 
and a Fool; the wiſe Man expects future things, 
but depends not on them, and in the mean time 
enjoys the preſent, (by conſider ing how great 
and pleaſant they arè,) and remembers the paſt 
with delight. But the life of a Fool (as 1 ſaid 
before,) is unpleaſant and timorous, for that it 
is wholly carried on to the future, 

How many may we ſee, who neither remem- 


ber the paſt good, nor enjoy the preſent ? they 


are wholly taken up with expectation of future 
things, and, thoſe being uncertain, they are per- 
petually afflicted with anguiſh and fear, and are 
exceedingly grieved when they too late per- 
ceive, that they have in vain addicted them- 


ſelves to the getting of Riches, or Honours, or 


Power, or Glory; for they fail of obtaining 
thoſe Pleaſures, with the hopes whereof being 
enflamed, they had undergone many and great 
labours. Not to ſay any thing of thoſe others, 
who being abject and narrow-hearted deſpair of 
all things,and are, for the moſt 1 
envious, moroſe, ſhunners of the light, evil 
ſpeakers, monſtrous. 

I ay a wiſe Man remembers the paſt goods 


with delight and gratitude; but indeed it can. 


not ſufficiently be lamented, that we are too un- 
grateful towards the paſt, in not calling to mind, 
nor accouting amongſt pleaſures all the good 


things we have received; foraſmuch as no plea 


ſure is more certain, than that which cannot 
now be taken from us. The preſent goods are 
not yet conſummate and wholly ſolid, ſome 
chance or other may intervene, and cut them 


off in half; the future are dependent and un- 


certain, what is already paſt is only ſafe, and out 
of all danger to be loſt. 


Among the paſt goods I reckon, not only ſuch 
as we have enjoyed, but even the avoidance of 


the Ills that might have befall'n us; as alſo, our 
deliverance out of ſuch Ills as did fall on us, and 
mihgt have laſted longer, likewiſe the remem- 
brance and delight that we ſuſtained them con- 
ſtantly and bravely, 

As to the deſire of prolonging Life to a vaſt 
extent. I already hinted, that a wiſe Man muſt 
cut off that deſire, becauſe there would imme- 
diately upon it follow Deſperation, which is 
never without trouble and anguiſh. Hither it 
conduceth to conſider, that no greater pleaſure 
can be recived from an age of infinite duration, 


than may be received from this which we know 


to be finite, provided a Man meaſure the bounds 


of it by right reaſon. 


For ſeeing that to meaſure the bounds of Na- 
ture by right reaſon, is nothing elſe but to con- 
ſider, (as 1 ſaid before,) that the ſupreme plea. 


ſureſis no other, than an exemption from pain 


and trouble, it is manifeſt, that it can neither 
be made greater by length ; nor lefſer, or more 
remiſs, by ſhortneſs of time. 


pleaſure, or of a longer age, ſeem to render 
the preſent pleaſure more intenſe; yet it is on- 
ly ſo with thoſe, who meaſure the bound of plea- 
ſure,not by right reaſon, but by vain deſireʒ and 
who look upon themſelves ſo, as if, when they 
die and ceaſe to be, they ſhould yet be troubled 
at-t!:c privation of pleaſure, as if they had been 
alive, Whence it happens, that, as I hiuted 
formerly, ta underſtand fully, that Death no- 

thing concerns us, much conduceth to our en- 
joyment of this mortal life, not by adding any 

thing of uncertain time, but by caſting away the 

deſire of Immortality. 

Wherefore ſeeing that ſince Nature hath pre- 

ſcribed bounds to corporeal pleaſure, and the 


defire of eternal duration takes them away, it is 


neceſſary that the mind or reaſon inter poſe, that, 
by diſcourſing upon thoſe bounds, and extirpa- 
ting the deſire of Sempiternity, it may make 
life every way perfect, ſo that we being content 
therewith, ſhall not want a longer duration. 
Moreover, neither ſhall we be deprived. of 
pleaſure, even then when Death ſhall ſummon 
us, foraſmuch as we have attained the perfect 
and delightful! end of the beſt life, departin 
like Gueſts full and well ſatisfied with life, an 
having duly diſcharged that Office, to acquit 
ourſelves of which we received life. 


SS 4 
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CHAP. xXx. 
Of Fortitude in general. 


E come next to Fortitude, which 1 af- 

firmed to be the other part of Honeſty, 
becauſe it withſtands Fear, and all things chat 
uſe to cauſe Fear ; whereby, they who behave 
themſelves not timorous and cowardly, but va- 
liantly and ſtoutly,are ſaid to behave themfelves 
honeſtly and beſeemingly. This may be'mani- 
feſted many ways, eſpecially from War, where- 
in they who behave themſelves with courage 
and honeſty, get honour above the reſt. Whence 
Honeſt is almoſt the very ſame with that, which 
in the common eſteem is Honourable. 
That this virtue conduceth alſo to pleaſure; 
may be inferred from hence, for that neither the 
undergoing of Labours, nor the ſuffering of 
Pains,are things in themſelves allective, nor pa- 
tience, nor aſſiduity, nor watching, nor induſtry, 
though ſo highly commended, nor Fortitude it- 
ſelf; but we perſue theſe, to the end we may live 
without care and fear,and ſo(as much as poſlible) 
free both the body and mind from moleſtation. 
For as by the fear of death (for example,) 
all the quiet of life is diſturbed ; and as to ſink 
under pains, and to bear them with a dejected 
and weak mind, is a great miſery, and by ſuch 
lowneſs of ſpirit, many have quite undone their 
Parents, Friends, Country, and even themſelves: 
ſo on the other ſide, a ſtrong and gallant mind is 


free from all care and anguiſh, for it contemns 
| death, 


And though the hopes df a more prolonged 
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1 


inaſmuch as they relate to 


death becauſe they who ſuffer it, are in the ſame 
caſe, as before they were born; and is ſo forti- 
fy'd againſt all pains, as to remember, That the 
greateſt are determined by death, the leaſt have 
many intervals of eaſe, the middle ſort we our- 
ſelves can maſter; if they are tolerable we can 
endure them , we can contentedly quir this life, 
when it PN pleaſeth us, as. if we went 
off from a ſtage. 2 

| Hence is it manicſt, that Timidity and Cow- 
ardlineſs are not diſpraiſed, nor Fortitude and 
Patience praiſed, for their own ſakes, but, thoſe 
ate rejected, for that they cauſe pain; and theſe 
deſired, for that they produce pleaſure. 

Whereas I ſaid, that Fortitude withſtands 

Fear, and all things that uſe to cauſe Fear, It 
tends to let us underſtand, that they are the very 


ſame ills, which torment when they are preſent, 


and are feared, when expected as future; and 
therefore, we muſt learn not to fear thoſe ills, 
which we either fancy to ourſelves, or any ways 
apprehend as future, but to bear thoſe which 
are preſent with conſtancy and patience. 

Of the 111s, which we fancy do ourſelves, but 
are not really future, the chiefeſt are thoſe 
which we fear either from the Gods, as if they 
were ill to us; or from death, as if that brought 
along with it, or after it, ſome ſempiternal ill. 
Of the Ius which we fear, for that they may 
happen, and yet in the mean time are ſo pre- 
ſeat, that they afflict and trouble us, are, thoſe 
which either cauſe pain in the body, or diſcon- 
tent inthe mind. f : 

Thoſe which cauſe pain are, Sickneſſes, Stripes, 
Fire, Sword and the like : Thoſe which cauſe 
diſcontent, are ſuch as are termed external Ills; 
and of theſe ſome are publick,as Tyranny, War, 
deſtruction of our Country, Peſtilence, Famine, 
&c. Others private, of which ſort are Servitude, 
Baniſhment, Impriſonment, Infamy, Loſs of 
Friends, and the like. A 

The difference betwixt all theſe things on 

one part, and pain and diſcontent on the other, 
is this, that pain and diſcontent are abſolute Ills 
in themſelves, the others are not ſo, but onl 
in and diſcontent 
as cauſes ; for if they did not cauſe pain and 
diſcontent, there were no reaſon why we 
ſhould ſhun them. _ 
We ſhall ſay ſomthing, in order, upon theſe : 
But firſt take notice, that Fortitude is not to 
Be looked upon as if ingenerate in us by na- 
ture, but acquired by reaſon. Fortitude is dif- 
ferent from Audicity, Ferocity, inconderate 
Temerity, for thoſe are found even in brute 
Animals alſo, but this is proper to Man, and to 
ſuch Men only as act adviſedly and prudently; 
and therefore it is to be meaſured not by the 
ſtrength and violent carriage of the Body, but 
by the firmneſs of the Mind, conſtantly adher- 
ing to an honeſt intention or purpoſe, 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Fortitude, as to Fear of the Gods, * 


E muſt firſt treat of a twofold fear, far 

tranſcending the reſt. For if any thing 
ever produced the ultimate good, and chiet 
pleaſure, proper to the mind ; it was the ex- 
punction of thoſe opinions, (and all allied to 
them,) which have Iimpreſsd the greateſt fear 
upon the mind. Such is the condition of miſ- 
erable Mortals, that they are not led by ſound 
opinions, but by ſome affection void of reaſon ; 
ſo that not diſcerning what is ill indeed, by 
reaſon they ſuffer an equal and no leſs intenfe 
pertur bation, than as if theſe things, for which 
they are troubled, were indeed ſuch, 

That, which in the firſt place,uſeth to poſleſs 
men with greateſt fear,and,conſequently cauſes 
in them the greateſt perturbation, is this, thar, 
conceiving there are certain bleſſed and immor- 
tal Natures, they do yet think them to have wills, 
paſſions, and operations, plainly repugnant to 
thoſe attributes, ( of beatitude and immortali- 
ty.) as perpetual Solicitude, Buſineſs, Anger, 
Favour ; whereby it comes to paſs, that Ill men 
receive great harms by way of puniſhment ; the 
Good protection and benefits, from theſe Na- 
tures, that is trom the Gods. Thus men being 
nurſed up in their on, that is, in human affecti- 
ons, fancy and admit Gods like to themſelves; 
and whatſoever ſuits not with their own diſpo- 
ſitions, that they conceive incompetent to them. 

Hereupon, it cannot be expreſs'd, how great 
unhappineſs mankind hath drawn upon itſelf by 
attributing ſuch things to the Gods, eſpecially 
Anger, and Severity ; by reaſon whereof, Mens 
minds being dejected, every one trembles with 
fear, when the Heaven Thunders, or the Earth 
quakes, or the Sea is Tempeſtudus, or any other 
thing happens, whereby he is perſwaded, that 


y] the Gods intend to puniſh him, miſerable man. 


But it is not ſo with thoſe,* who, inſtructed 
by reaſon, have learnt, that the Gods live in 
perpetual ſecurity and tranquillity, and that 
their nature is too far remov'd from us, and our 
affairs, for them to be either pleaſed or diſ- 
pleaſed with us. Truly if they were, and did 
hear the prayers of men, how ſoon would ail 
men be deſtroy'd, who continually imprecate 
miſchief on one another? 

Therefore, when you conceive God to be an 
immortal and bleſſed Animal, (as the common 
notion concerning God ſuggeſts,) take heed of 
attributing any thing to him, which is either in- 
competent with immortality, or repugnant to 
beatitude; but let all your conceptions be ſuch, 


as may conſiſt with immortality and beatitude. 


Gods indeed there are, for the knowledge of 
them is evident,as we formerly proved;but ſuch 
as men commonly conceive them, they are not. 
For firſt, they deſcribe them by ſome adjuncts or 
properties, as when they ſay, they are immortal 

and bleſſed, and then overthrow what they aſſer- 
ted, by applying other attributes to them, re- 
pugnant to the former; as when they ſay, that 


they have buſineſs,or create buſineſs for * 
that 
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Key that they are affected with anger or favour, 
which, as I hinted formerly, imply imbecillity, 

fear and want of external aſſiſtance, 

Neither need you fear, that this will make you 
eſteemed impious; for he is impious indeed, not, 
who denies the vulgar Gods of the multitude, 
but he who aſcribes to the Gods the opinions 
of the multitude. For thoſe things which are 
commonly delivered concerning the Gods, are 
not genuine przaotions, but falſe opinions. 

By the ſame reaſon likewiſe, he is not pious, 
who out ot fear to the Gods addreſſeth himſelf 
to every ſtone, to every W N every 
Temple with the blood of Victims: But he 
who contemplating all things with a ſerene and 

uiet ſoul, conceivetharight of the Gods, and wor- 
ſlipping chem in his mind, not induced there- 
to by hope or reward, but for their excellent 
Majeſty and ſupreme nature, obſerves all kind 
of veneration towards them, and uſeth expreſſi- 
ons ſuggeſting ſuch thoughts, as out of them a- 
riſe no opinions repugnant to veneration, and 
conſequently, ſuffereth not that which others 
luffer, in whoſe minds, this contrariety cauſeth 
an extraordinary perturbation. 
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HAF. XXL 
Of Fortitude, as to fear of Deatb. 


Hat which next ſtriketh greateſt terrour 
into the minds of men is Death, for that they 
expect, and fear, I know not what everlaſting 
ill, as Fables tell them, ( and which is ſtrange, 
in the very privation of ſenſe which then hap- 
pens,as if they ſhould ſtill have being, )not know. 
ing that all ſtories concerning the internal places 
(which we ſpoke of formerly, )and mere fictions 
of Poets; or if they contain any thing of truth, 
it is made good in this life, by vain fears, ſuper- 
fluous cares, inſatiable defires,and other violent 
paſſions, which torture unhappy men in ſuch 
manner; that their life is worſe than helliſh. 
That you may exempt yourſelf, therefore, 
from theſe terrours, accuſtome your ſeif to this 
thought, That death nothing concerns ut; and to this 
argument, That all good or ill that happen to us ts 
with ſenſe; but death is a privation of ſenſe,for death 
is a diſſolution, and what is diſſolved remains 
without ſenſe. So that death ſeems eaſie to be 
contemn'd, becauſe it is an ineffectual Agent, and 
in vain threatens pain,when the patient is not. 
Indeed the ordinary ſort of men abbor- death, be- 
| cauſe they look upon it ſomtimes as the greateſt of 
pains, ſomtimes becauſe they apprehend it as the ceſ- 
ſation of all things that we enjoy in life; but without 
cauſe is it, that not to live, or not to be, is fear d; 
for when it comes to that, we ſhall not bave any fa- 
culty left whereby to know, that, not to live, is ill. 
Hence we may conclude, that they are very 
fooliſh, who abhor, amongſt other things, to 
think, that after death their Bodies ſhould be 
torn by wild Beaſts, burnt by fire, devoured by 
worms ; for, they do not conſider, that then 
they ſhall not be, and ſo not feel nor complain, 
that they are torn, burnt, devoured, turned in- 
to corruption. As alſo, thoſe who are trou- 
bled to chink, that they ſhall no ger Ojo 


| Friends ; no longer do them good offices nor af- 


aſt them, for theſe conſider not, that they ſhall 
have no deſire of ſuch things. b b 

Death therefore, which is eſteemed the moſt boy- 
rid of Illis, doth (as 1 ſaid, ) nothing concern 
#s, becauſe while we are, Death is not; and when 
Death is, we are not: So that it concerns neither 


the dead are not. | 

Now the aſſured knowledge that Deat b notbing 
Concerns us, makes us enjoy this mortal life, not ad- 
ding uncertain time to it, but caſting away the de- 
fire of immortality. For, in if there can be no- 
thing of ill to him, who per felily underſtands, that 


there can be nothing of ill in the privation of life. 


e, as we make choice not of the moſt meat, 
but of the beſt, ſo ſhould we covet not the longeſt, but 
moſt pleaſant life. 

either can he be acquitted of folly, who ſays. be 
fears death, for that, mhen 9 it 9455 not 
any trouble, but becauſe it afflis the mind with 
grief before it comes: For that which brings no trou- 
ble with it, when it comes, ought not to make us ſad 
with expectation. Certainly, if there be any 
thing of inconvenience or fear in this buſineſs,it 
is the fault of him that is dying, not of Death: 
Nor, is there any trouble in death, more than 


death, than to fear old age, ſince as old age 
follows youth, ſo death follows old age. 
Moreover, we are to hope at leaſt, that either 
we ſhall feel no pain at the point of death; or 
if any, ſo ſhort, as the very conſideration of that 
may comfort us; for no great pain laſts long, and 
every man ought to believe, that, though rhe 
diſſolution of his Soul and body be accompanied 


feel no more pain. 
He alſo who adviſed young man to live well, and 
old to dye well, was very ridiculous for theſe are not to 


ing well is one and the ſame, ſeeing that a young 
man may dye ſuddenly, and an old man hath 


act is a part, even the crown, of life. 

Both young and old ought to conſider, that 
though men may provide for their ſecurity in o- 
ther things ; yet as to death itſelf, all men live 
as it were in a City without walls or bulwarks. 

Beſides, -a young man may dye happy, if he 
conſider, that he ſhould find nothing more in a 
longer life, than what he hath already ſeen and 
experienc'd ; and an old man may live unhappy, 
if, like a veſſel full of holes, he ſuffer the goods 
of life ny to run thorough him, and ſo is ne- 
ver full of them, nor, as a ſober gueſt of Na- 
ture, after a plentiful feaſt of life, is willing to 
go away, and take his repoſe; 


Think not any old man happy for dying old, 
but for dying full and well ſatisfid with goods. 


ſaith, It is good either not to be born at all; or as ſoon 
as born to paſs the gates of death. For, if be ſpeak 


of life, it being very eaſie for him ſo to do, if be bath 
well deliberated upon it > If in jeſt, be is perfectly 
mad, becauſe theſe ate things that admit not of jeſting. 
Again, in life there is Nemthing amiable in itſelf';, 
and therefore they are no leſs to be reproved 


the converſation of their Wives, dren, 


who deſire death, than they who are * 


there is after it, and it is no leſs folly to fear 


with ſome torment, yet that being paſt he ſhall 


Laert; 


the living nor the dead ; the living it toucheth not, 


be parted ; the meditation of living well and of dy- Laert. 


ſomthing more of life behind: Beſides, the laſt 


. Laſtly, far more fooliſh and ridiculous is he, who Laert; 


this in earneſt, why does be not preſently rid bimſelf ' 
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of it, What can be ſo ridiculous as to deſire be ayoided,(for that a wiſe and innocent perſon 
Death, having made your own life unquier by may ſomtimes de arraigned, condemned, beaten 
fear of death? Or, out of a wearineſs of life, and tortur'd, is manifeſt,) if either of theſe 
to run to death, when your own imprudent and ſhall bring pain upon him, then is it his part to 
conſtant courſe of life is the canſe of that wea | endure that pain, with a conſtant and valiant 
rineſs. | | | mind, and patiently to expect, either the ſolu- 

You muſt rather take eare to make life not | tion or relaxation of it. | 
tedious to you, that you be not willing to patt | Certainly, Pain never cofitintes long in the 
with it, unleſs eicher nature, or ſome intolerable | Body, but that which is great, or highly in- 
chance ſummon you to ſurrender it. And in that renſe ſoon ceaſeth, for either it is determined of 
reſpect we ought ſeriouſly to conſider, whether itſelf, and ſucceeded, if not by abſolute indo- 
it be more commodious, that death come to us, | lence, yet by very great mitigation, or is taken 
or that we go to death. For though ir be an | away thy death, in which there is no Pain, And 
evil indeed to live in neceſſity, yet is there no Jas for that Pain which is laſting, it is not only 
neceſſity we ſhould live in neceſlity;ſince Nature, | gentle, but hath many lucid intervals; fo that 
though ſhe hath given us but one way into life, it will not be many days, nay, not hours, ere the 

yet hath furniſt'd us with many to get out of it.] Body hath not only caſe, but pleaſure, 

But though ic may ſomtimes ſo tall out, that] And may we not obſerve, that tong or Chro- 
it behoves us to haſten and flye to death, be- | nical Diſeaſes have more hours of eaſe, and 
fore ſome greater power intercept and rob us | quiet intervals, than of pain and trouble? For 
of the liberty to quit life; yer ought we not to] (not to mention that the thirſt, which they 
attempt any thing, but when it may be attemped | raiſe, increaſeth the pleaſure of drinking, ) they 
conveniently and opportunely, and when that | allow vs time for repaſt, ſtrength to talk, ſome 
long waited for time comes, then to leap out of | recreation and ſports, and tor the moſt part 
life reſolutely, For neither is it fit for him, who] have many long intermiſſions, in which we may 
thinks of flight, to ſleep; nor ought we to de- apply ourſelves to ſtudies and buſineſs. Whence 
ſpaire of a happy exit even out of the greateſt | it is evident, that as great pain uſually is ſhort, 
difficulties, if we neither haſten it before the] ſo long pain is light; thus the ſhortneſs makes 
time; nor, when the time is come, delay it. | amends for the greatneſs, the remiſſneſs for 


20 


3 5 | its length, | 
| III. Let us therefore often reflect, chat Pain either 
Gr is not intolerable, or not perpetual; for if it 
7 | I de long, it is light; if great, ſhort. Provided, 
Of Fortitude aginſt Cor poreal pain. that you remember the bounds preſcribed to the 


1 | things themſelves by nature, and add nothing 
real pain is that, which alone would through your own opinion, whereby you may 


eſerve the name of ill, even of the greateſt | think, and make it greater than it is; and op- 
ill, did we not of our ſelves add to it the pain of | preſſing yourſelf with complaints, and impati- 
the Mind,which is worſe than that of the Body. | ent exaſperations, help only to render it more 
For diſcontent of mind, taken at the loſs of rich · inſupportable: Whereas, on the other ſide, no- 
es, honours, Children; and the like, many times | thing doth aſſwage Pain more than conſtancy, 
becomes more intolerable than the greateſt cor · and inurance to ſuffering. Whence it comes 
poreal pains 3 but this is by reaſon of our own | that a wiſe man, accuſtom'd to Pain, can many 
opinion, which if it were right and ſonnd, we | times rejoyce and ſmile, even in the height of 
ſhould not be moved by any ſuch loſs, in regard | his ſickneſs. | ES 
that all ſuch things are without or beyond us,, Thus much we can teſtifie of our friend e- 
and touch us not indeed, but only by mediation | trodorus, who hath at all times behaved himſelf 
of that opinion which we frame to our ſelves. | undauntedly,as well againſt death, as pain, For 
And thereupon we may infer, that there is no | concerning myſelf,l need not ſay any thing, who 
real ill, but the pain of the Body, and that the |frequentlyſufferſuchpain in the bladder andbow- 
mind ought not to complain of any thing,which | els,as none can be greater: And yet full amends, 
is not joy ned to ſome pain of the Body, either | for all theſe, is made by the alacrity of mind 
preſent or to come. wo | which redounds to us,from the remembrance of 
He therefore who is wiſe, will be very cautious | our diſſertatians and inventions, and by our con- 
that he draw not any corporeal pain upon him- | ſtant patience ; whereby we forbear not to e- 
ſelf, or do any thing upon which corporeal pain | ſteem thoſe very days, in which we are tor- 
may enſue;unteſs it be done either for avoidance | mented with thoſe diſeaſes and pains, happy. 
of ſome greater pain, or accquiſition of ſome| And this indeed is the reaſon, why we for- 
greater pleaſure, as we formerly declared. Hence | merly ſaid,that a wife man, though in torments, 
we may well wonder at thoſe Philoſophers,who, | may yet be happy ; becauſe he both ſoftens, by 
accounting health, which is theſtate ot indolence, | his patience, the neceſſity which he cannot break; 
a very great good, as to all other reſpects, do] and, as much as poſſible, withdraws his mind 
yet, as to this, hold it to be a thing indifferent ? | from his ſufferingBody, converſing no otherwiſe 
as if it were not a trivial playing with words, or | with it, than as with a weak and querulous part: 
rather a high folly, to affirm, that to be in pain, He bethinks himſelf, what he hath at any time 
and to the free from pain, is all one thing. done honeſtly and generouſly; and fixing his 
But if any neceſſity either of the natural con- memory upon thoſe. things, which he hath moſt 
ſtitution, whereby the Body is obnoxious to dil- | admired, and have moſt delighted him, cheers 
eaſes, or of any external violence done to him, | himſelf with the paſt Focal for which he is far 
which, as human affairs ſtand, cannot ſomtimes un x was himſelf, as fools uſually do, —A 
| | thanktul. 8 
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He alſo conſiders, ' that he can do nothing 
mare worthy that virtue and wiſdom which he 
profeſſeth, than not to yield the victory to 
pain, though the moſt hard to be ſuſtained of 
all things; to bear up couragiouſly, to repulſe 
by patience ſo dangerous an enemy; and at 
length to make ſo perfect a conqueſt, as that the 
very remembrance of it will be moſt delight- 
ful, and eſpecially through abſolute indolency, 
which will beſo much the more pleaſing, as a 
quiet Haven is moſt welcome after a Tem- 

ſt. | | 
" Mow if a wiſe man is not without his allevia- 
tions and conforts in the 133 pain, what 
ſhall we ſay of him in remiſs and gentle pains, 
or at. the loſs of ſome limb or ſenſe ? Truly, ir 
was not without reaſon,that I ſaid formerly, a 
wiſe man, though depriv'd of the beſt of Sen- 
ſes, Sight, would yet be happy: For if the 
Night doth not diminiſh the happineſs of life, 
why ſhould blindneſs, that ſo nearly reſembles 
Night ? However he may want ſome pleaſures 
that depend upon the light, yet are there ſeve- 
ral others left him, and what is much above all 
the relt, he may delight his mind with many 
things, and many ways without Seeing. 

For ſince toa wiſe man, to live is to think, 
certainly his thoughtsare not oblig'd to his eyes 
in the buſineſs of ſearching into truth. And that 
man, to whoſe Doctrine I gave up my name, 
could live long and happy, without being able 
to diſtinguiſh colours: But without the know- 
ledge of things, he could not have lived happy. 
Moreover, he was of opinion, that the perſpi- 
cacity of the mind was very much dimm'd by 
the ſight of the eyes; and while others could 
ſcarcely be ſaid to ſee things that were before 
them, he travelled abroad into all infinity, not 
ſtopping at any bounds. 
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CHAP. XXIII 
Of Fortitude, againſt Diſcontent of Mind. 


Said, that Diſcontent of Mind is commonly 
taken at ſuch things as are conceived to be 
external Ills, and the Contraries to thoſe Goods 
which we moſt love and deſire. For men call 
ſome things adverſe, others proſperous: And 
we may generally obſerve, that the Mind,which 
is elevated, and inſolent with proſperity, and 
cCaſt down With adverſity, is abject and baſe. 
Hence is it, that all we ſhould here ſay, con- 
cerning the 11s which cauſe Diſcontent, and a- 
inſt which we have need of Fortitude, may be 
ufficiently inferred from what we formerly 
ſaid, touching thoſe Goods which are the gene- 
ral objects of our deſires or inclinations, and 
in reſpe& whereof we have need of Tempe- 
rance. : | 
Let it ſuffice in general to repeat what we for- 
merly ſaid, That Diſcontent of Mind is not 
grounded upon Nature, but merely upon opini- 


on of Il. Wherefore, who ever conceives him- 
ſelf to lie under ſom ill, whether only foreſeen 


of his good Fame abroad,or all his Goods, and 
Cattel, by Robbery at home, is not at all ſenſi- 
ble of either loſs till he hear of it? Is it not 
Opinion only which diſcontents him? For, if 


Nature did it, at the ſame minute wherein the 


Son was ſlain, the Father's mind would be ſtruck 
with a ſenſe of his death; the like would be per- 
ceived in the loſs of Honours or Goods. 

Therefore, to raiſe Diſcontent in the Mind, it 
is neceſſary that Opinion, not Nature, intervene. 
And that you may doubt the leſs of this, ob- 
ſerve, that a Man who thinks a ſuppoſititious 
Child his own, and his own ſuppoſititious; if 
News be brought him of the death of his own 
Son, he will not be moved, but if of his ſuppoſiti- 


comes not from Nature, but Opinion. 


But that thoſe things which afflict us are not 


indeed Ills to us, appears even from this, that 
they are without or beyond us, and cannot 
reach us of themſelves, but only by our own 
opinion are made Ills to us. And hence it was 
that I ſaid, it is reaſon which makes Life happy 
or pleaſant, by expelling opinions, for which 
the mind is poſſeſs'd with trouble. For it is 
diſcontent alone which diſturbs the mind, and 
its quiet and content. 


But how can reaſoa expel theſe opinions? By 


teaching a wiſe Man to arm his mind againſt - 


Fortune. For the external things which we 
think Goods, and the loſs of which cauſeth diſ- 
content in our minds, are termed the Goods of 
Fortune, becauſe indeed they are not ours, but 
come and go, as For tune pleaſeth, 

For this reaſon, a wiſe Man eſteems them no 
more belonging to him, than to others; nor 
poſſeſſeth them ſo, as not to be ready to part 
with them. He hath caſt off that opinion 


never be loſt ; and hath put on the right opigi- 
on, which aſſures him they are uncertain and 
tranſitory, as indeed they are. And hereupon 
he conſiders with himſelf before hand, what he 
ſhall do it he chance to loſe them; he conſiders, 
[ ſay, before-hand, that when it happens. he may 
not be afflicted with vain grief, but take 
it quietly, that Fortune redemands what ſhe 
gave not, but only lent, 

Certainly to thoſe who think,that tp be de- 
prived of theſe Goods is an IN, the moſt unhap- 
py thing of all is, that Premeditation enereaſ- 
eth the Ills which it might have much diminiſh- 
ed, if not wholly prevented; and thus becomes 


only a fooliſh conſideration of Ill to come, and 


which perhaps will never come. Every Ill is of 
itſelf troubleſom enough when it comes; and if 
it chance never to come, we draw a voluntary 
miſery upon ourſelves to no purpoſe, and by 
that means ſhall never be free —4 trouble, ei- 
ther by receiving or apprehending ſome Ill; for 
he who always thinks that ſome Ill or adverſity 
will befall him, to lim that very thought is a 
continual II]; mY 

Now if it ſhall happen alſo to a wiſe man, 
that, by being long accuſtomed to the poſſeſſion 


and expected, or already come upon him,muſt of | and uſe of the goods of Fortune, he hath not 


neceſſity be diſcontented. For how comes ĩt, that 
a Father whoſe Son is killd, and he khows ir 


quite blotted that opinion out of his mind, and 
o ſome little of Fortune intervene, and give 


not is not a whit leſs chearfol or merry, than __ blow, by reaſon whereof, he falls Into 


if he were alive? Or that he,who hath loſt much 


tions, he will be exceedingly afflicted; and this 


which tells us, Such Goods are our own, and can 
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PART XIII 


ſome diſcontent, and perhaps grieves : In this 
caſe, the aſſwagement of his diſcontent conſiſts 
in two things, formerly preſcribed as remedies 
againſt corporeal pain; viz. Diverſion of his 
thoughts from his loſs, or the cauſe of it : and 
an application of them to thoſe things, which he 
knows to be grateful and pleaſant to his mind. 
For the mind of a wiſe man is conformed to 
reaſon, and follows the conduct thereof; but 
reaſon forbids to look on thoſe things, Which 
create and nouriſh diſcontent ; and thus he ab- 
ſtra®s the mind from bitter thoughts, to convert 
it to think upon goods, either future or paſt, eſ- 
ially thoſe which he knows pleaſe him moſt, 
Thoſe ſad and importune thoughts indeed 
are very apt to return, but he muſt infiſt upon 


by it is brought by little and little to wear out, 
and deface its ſorrow. Neither doth time di- 
miniſh diſcontent any other way, than by exhi. 
biting various occaſions of divertiſement, which, 
by degrees, take the mind off, and make her 
forget, as it were, the things that cauſed he 

diſcontent. | x 


* 


CH AP. XXIV. 
Of Juſtice in general. 


reſts; we ſpeak of Juſtice, which, as 1 ſaid 

before, wholly relates to others, and there- 

ore belongs to a man, as living in a civil ſoci- 

ety. And certainly it is a common tye, without 

which, no Society can ſubſiſt, it being a virtue 

which gives to every one that which is his, and 
takes care that none receive injury. 

And to begin with that, with which I uſed to 
begin, in treating of the other virtues, truely 
not unlike are the things that may be ſaid of 
this. For, as I ſhewed, that Prudence, Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude, are inſeparably Joyned to 
pleaſure, the ſame may be ſaid of Juſtice, which 
not only never hurts any one, but,on the con- 
trary, always preſerves and nouriſheth ſom- 
thing, that calms and quiets the mind; and 
this aswell by its own power and nature, as by 
hope; that none ſhall ever want any of thoſe 
things, which pure undepraved Nature deſires. 

ow foraſmuch as temerity, luſt, and cowar- 
diſe, always excruciate the minds alway, perplex 
and trouble it; it is impoſſible, that a mind in 
which Injuſtice dwells, ſnould, for that very 
reaſon , becauſe Injuſtice dwells in it, be o- 
therwiſe than unquiet : Becauſe though ſuch a 
mind ſhould attempt any unjuſt action with the 
reateſt ſecrecy imaginable, yet can it not per- 
{wade itſelf, but that it will at laſt come to light. 
And though ſome 'men may think their conſci- 
ences ſufficiently barricado'd and fortifiꝰd by 
their wealth, yet they dread the divine power, 
and imagin, that thoſe very ſolicitudes and trou- 
bles, which torture their ſouls day and night, are 
fent by the immortalGods for their puniſhment. 
But, how can we expect, that unjuft actions 
ſhould diminiſh the troubles of life, ſo much as 
remorſe of conſcience, penalties of the Law,and 
the being hated by our country-men encreaſe 
them? And yet, in ſome men, there is not any 
bound or moderation of wealth, of hogour, of 


that diverſion and application of the mind where. | 


power, of luſt, of gluttony, and other deſires, 
which nothing that is unjuſtly gotten dimin- 
iſheth, but rather encreaſeth and emflameth, ſo 
that they are fitter for reſtraint than inſtruction. 
All ſound and Judicions perſons therefore, 
are,by right reaſon, induced to Juſtice, equity, 
honeſty , but neither can uniuſt actions benefit 


a Child or impotent perſon, for ſuch can nei- 
ther eaſily effect what they endeavour, nor ob- 


tain their ends when they have effected it, 
Beſides, riches are more ſuitable to fortune, or a 
noble genius, which they who enjoy, procure to 
themſelves a 
and (what moſt conduceth to quiet living,) 
an endearment from others, eſpecially there 
being no cauſe of offending. 


are eaſily ſatisfied, without injuring any man; 
thoſe which come from vain opinions are not ro 
be followed, for they aim at nothing which is 
deſirable, and there is more detriment in the 
injury itſe}f, than advantage or benefit in the 
tbings that are gained by the injury. 
Nevertheleſs, no man can ſay rightly, that 


becauſe it brings great pleaſure along with ir, 


| For to be belov'd, and to be dear to others, is 


pleaſant, becauſe it renders life more ſafe, and 
pleaſure more full. We therefore conceive, 
that Injuſtice ought to be avoided, not only for 
the inconveniences which happen to the unjuſt ; 
but much more, for that as long as it is in the 
mind, it never ſuffers it to take breath, never 
to beat reſt. EG 

Theſe conſiderations might perhaps be ſuffici- 
ent, yet I ſhall add ſomthing, partly concerning 
_ or Juſt, from which Juſtice is denomina- 
ted, that we may come the better to underſtand 
what is its original, among whom it is practiſed, 


ſome other virtues nearly allied to Juſtice, as, 


Friendſhip. 


ET 
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CHAP. XXV. , 


of Jas ( Right, ) or Juſt, whence Fuſtice is deno- 

minated. 

F Irſt therefore, foraſmuch as Fuſtice is ſo 
named, for that it preſerves the Jus or 


which is Juſt; it is worth our knowing what that 
is, which ought to be eſteemed Right or Juſt. 

Now in regard Juſtice was inſtituted in or- 
der to the common good, neceſſary it is, that 
Right or Juſt, to which Juſtice hath reſpe&, 
ſhould be ſuch a good, as is common to all and 
every member of the Society. And becauſe e- 
very one, by the direction of nature, defires 
what is good for himſelf; it is alſo neceſſary, 
that what is right or Juſt be conformable to 
Nature, and therefore termed Natural. 

It is not without cauſe that I hint this; for 
ſometimes it happens, that in a Society, ſomthing 
is preſcribed as Right and Juſt, which is not good 
for the Society,and ſo being notNatural,or con- 
trary to Nature, it cannot, but by abuſe, and 


only in name, be reputed Right or Juſt, _— 
| that 


eneral reſpect and goodwill, 


For the deſires which proceed from Nature 


Juſtice is a virtue, expetible only for itſelf, but 


what are its benefits; and partly concerning 


Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety, Obſervance, and 


Right, due to one another, or performs that 
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that which hath the true reaſon of Natural right 
or juſt, is ſuch, as that it is not only preſcribed 
as profitable and good, but is really ſuch. 

Wherefore to ſpeak properly, Natural right 
or juſt is no other, than a ſymbol of utility, or 
ſuch an utility agreed upon by concurrence of 
votes, as may keep men from hurting, or being 
hurt by one another, ſo that they may live ſe- 
curely 3 A good, which every man is tavght by 
Nature to deſire, 89 

I here take Profitable and Good for the ſame 
thing; and I conceive, that, to a thing's being 
juſt or rightly kept, two things are requiſite ; 
One, That it be profitable, or reſpett the com- 
mon utility, that is, ſecurity : The other, That 
it be preſcribed by the common conſent of the 
Society; For nothing is compleatly juſt, but 
what the Society, by common conſent or agree- 
ment, hath decreed to be obſerved. | 

Hence it is, that the name of Right or Juſt 
is uſually given to both theſe, ſince not only 
what is profitable is ſaid to be juſt, but alſo the 
very common Covenant or preſcription of the 
Society, which is Tearmed Law, as being that 
which Preſcribes to very one what is profitable 
or juſt. ; 
Some there are, who conceive all things that 
are juſt, to be juſt of their own proper and un 
alterable Nature, and that Laws do not make 
them to be juſt, but only declare and preſcrib, 
according to the Nature which thoſe things 
have. But it is not ſo, but rather after the ſame 
manner as is obſerved in other things, which 
are profitable,as in thoſe which concern health, 
and many others of the likeNature,which are be- 
neficial to ſome men, hurtful ta others; by which 
means they often fail of their mark, as well in 
common as in private. 

And ſeeing that every thing is apprehended 
every where, always, and by all men, to be really 
ſuch as it is in its own Nature, becauſe its Na- 
ture is unalterable, whether are thoſe things, 
which theſe men call juſt, juſt in all places and al- 
ways, and amongſt all men? Ought they not to 
have obſerved, that many of thoſe things that 
are conſtitured by Laws, and Conſequently ac- 
counted lawful and juſt, are not conſtituted and 
received amongſt all Nations alike,but are neg- 
lected by many as things indifferent, rejected by 
others as hurtful, and condemned as unjuſt? And 
are there not ſome, who account things not ge- 
nerally ptofitable, to be nevertheleſs ſuch ; and 
accordingly embrace thoſe things which are 
not generally approv'd, if they find them ad- 
vantageous in reſpe& of their own Society 
and ſeem but to promiſe ſome general benefit 
ln fine, that is univerſally juſt, or hath the Na- 


ture of juſt, which is profitable or conformable 


to the prenotion of right or juſt even now deſ- 
cribed : For particularly, according as utility is 
various amongſt ſeveral Nations, ſo alſo is right 
or juſt, various ; inſomuch as what is eſteemed 
juſt in one, is unjuſt in another. Whence, if it 
be demanded, whether juſt or right be the ſame 
among all men ? I anſwer,that,as to the general, 
it is the ſame, for it is ſomthing that is profi- 
table in mutual ſociety : But the differences of 
ſeveral Countries, and various cauſes amongſt 
them being conſidered in particular, it comes to 


And (to deduce fome few particulars hence.) 
—— is by experience bo +4 


of fuch things 'as are eſteemed juſt, that thing 
hath the nature of juſt or right, if it be ſuch as 
its utility extends unto all. But if any man ſhall 
eſtabliſh ſuch a thing for juſt, and yet it ſhall 
happen not to be profitable to mutual Society, 
it hath not the true nature of juſt or right.” 
Again, though ſomtimes the utility of that 


which was eſteemed juſt may fail, nevertheleſs, 


if there be ſomtimes ſome utility in. it, ſo that 
it correſponds to the prenotion of juſt or right, 
it is truly uſt for that time They certainly 
will eſteem it ſo, who confound not themſelves 
with vain loquacity, but look more generally 
into human affaires. | 17 
Laſtly, where, no new circumſtance of things 
intervening, thoſe very things, which were e- 
ſteemed juſt in the actions of men, are found not 
to correſpond with the notion of juſt, they are 
not juſt at all: But where, upon innovation or 
change of affairs, thoſe thiags, which we former- 
ly decreed to be juſt, ceaſe to be profitable, they 
were juſt, as long as they continued profitable 
to mutual Society, but as ſoon as ever they ceaſ- 
ed to be proſitable they ceaſed to be juſt, 


„„ 
—— lu et 


CHA P. XXVI. 
Of the Original of Right and Juſt. | 


Ut that we may go higher and deduce the 
thiag from its original; it appears that 
Right and Juſt are as ancient, and Juſtice hath 
been kept amongſt men, as long as they have 
had ſocieties amongſt themſelves. 3 
For, in the beginning, Men wandring up and 
down like wild beaſts and ſuffering many incon- 
veniences, as well from beaſts as from the inju- 
ries of weather, a certain natural agreement a- 
mongſt them ( by reaſon of their likeneſs in form 
and ſoul or manners,) perſwaded them to joyn 
together in ſeveral companies, and to make ſome 
proviſion againſt thoſe inconveniences, by build- 
ing huts or Cottages, and Furniſhing themſelves 
with other Shelters, as well againſt Wild Beaſts 
as the Weather. But in 1egard every one was de- 
ſirous to be in a better condition than another, 
hereupon there aroſe frequent conteſtations a- 
bout food, women, and other conveniences; 
which they took away from one another; until 
at length they perceived, that they could not 
live ſecure and commodiouſly , unleſs they made 
a covenant not to injure one another, and that 
in caſe any one did harm and injure another, the 
reſt ſhould puniſh him. & 
This was the firſt band of Society ; which; 
ſuppoſing that every one might have ſomthing 
proper to himſelf, or which he might call his 
own, as being his, either by firſt poſſeſſion, or 
by purchaſe, or by acquiſition through his own 
induſtry, or otherwiſe, decreed, that it ſhould 
remain in the poſſeſſion and diſpoſal of that per- 
ſon. Now this band or covenant was no other 
than a common law, which all were equally 
bound to obſerve, and which did confirm to e- 
very one a certain right or faculty of uſing whats 


B 


paſs that it is not the ſame amongſt all. | loever was his own, Whereupon that very law 


| Li1lk2z alſo 


| nd profitable to 
a mutual Society, or the common participation 
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alſo came to be (as 1 formerly intimated,) tne under ſtanding it,confirmtbemſetves to it out of fear 
common right as it were of the Society. . | of the puniſhments threained by the Laws, and un- 
I need not mention, how the whole Society | dained by the more prudent, ' agginſt ſuch as bad no 
transferr'd their er of reſtraining or pu- regard to this: utility, the greater part of the multi- 
niſhing, upon ſome few wiſe and good per ſons, or tude admitting them as legal. | 7" 
elſe on one,who was reputed the wilelt and beſt | For none of the Laws written or not written that 
atnongſt them. Iſnall only obſerve,that in theSo- | haue been derived to us, and ſhall be tranſmittid to 
ciety thoſe were accounted juſt or favourers of | our. poſterity, did at firſt ſubſiſt by any force or vio- * 
juſtice, who being content with their own rights | /ence, but ( as 7 ſaid, ) merely by the conſent of 
invaded not thoſe of other men, but did injury | thoſe who uſed it. For it was prudence, not ſtrength 
to none; thoſe unjuſt,or doers of injuſtice, who | of Body or imperious ſway, here in they, who ſetled 
being not content with their own rights, did af- | theſe Laws upon the People, Tranſeended the Vulgar 3 
ſault the rights of other men; and, harming and this, by inducing ſome men to conſider, what 
them by rapine, perſonal violence or ſome other | would be profitable, ( eſpecially when they did not be- 
way, became injurious to them. | fore ſo well underſtand it as they ought, ) and by 
Thus mes lived a while peaceably and haps | Terrifymg others with the greatneſs of the Puniſh- 
pily, eſpecially being under one or more Kings ments. Nor could they indeed make uſe of any other 
or Princes, the wiſeſt and beſt, who being whol- [remedy for cure of the peoples ignorance of this uti- 
ly intent upon the conſer vation and utility of the |lity, than fear of the puniſhment preſcribed by the 
publick, made, and, with conſent of the people; | Law, For even nom alſo, it is fear alone, that keeps 


_ eſtabliſhed divers Laws, to prevent diſſentions the ordinary ſort of men within the bounds of their 


*Parph. de non 
efu carnmum, 


from riſing, or, if any did ariſe, to compoſe | duty, and hinders them from committing any thing 
them. But, ſuch is the corruption of mens man- againſt either the publick or private good. 
ners, in proceſs of time the government fell into Nom if all men could alike underſtand, and bear 
the hands of Princes or Kings that were not | i” mind what is truly profitabie, they ſhould need no 
o0d ; and thoſe being either depoſed or ſlain, Laws at all, but would of their own accord beware 
it reverted to the people, whereypon tumults | of doing ſuch things as the Laws forbid,and do what 
were raiſed by the factions of ſuch as aſpired to | they enjoyn:; Since only to know what is profitable 
the ſupream power, until at length, the people | and what hurtful, is more than ſufficient, to induce 
languiſhing under enmities and diſſentions, and | them to avoid this, and perſue that, But as for 
weary of living by force and hoſtility, became |thoſe, who diſcern not what is bem ſictal, what burt-= 
willing to ſubmic again to the Government of | ful, doubtleſs the commination of puniſhment again 
Magiſtrates or Princes. But becauſe the W ills of |/uch is bighly neceſſary ; inſomuch, as the fear of t 
Princes had formerly paſs d for abſolute laws, | puniſhment” impendent cauſeth them to ſuppreſs and 
they made a covenant with their Governours;a- | bridle thoſe beats of their paſſions, which inſtigate 
bout thoſeLaws,according to which they deſired | them to unjuſt actions, and in a manner compel them, 
to be governed; and thus brought themſelves | though againſt their wills, ta do what is right. 1, 
again under Laws, that is, under ſtri& Rights. | Hereupon was it, the Law-makers ordained, that 
But not to deſcend to later times, but to touch | even involuntary killing of a man ſhould not be free 
only upon that chief head, which concerns the | from all mulct and puniſhment. Not that they might 
eſervation of life, for whoſe ſecurity (as be- not, to ſucb as were apt to commit wilful murder, 
ing the moſt precious of all things,) care was | give any occaſian of pretext or excuſe, to imitate that 
taken from the beginning that it might be e- | on ſet puroſe. which the others did unwittingly ; 
ſtabliſhed by common Covenant or Law; * Jt | but Jeſt they might ſeem not to have uſed ſufficient 
appears, that theſe moſt wiſe and good founders of | caution, aud diligence as to this particular whereupon 
Laws, baving regard to the Society of life, and to | many things would fall out, which indeed were not 
thoſe things, which men uſually do each to other, de- involuntary. Nor could this courſe but prove bene 
clared it a wicked adt to kill a man, and decreed that | fictal for the ſame cauſes, for which men were ex- 
the Muytberer ſhould be puniſh'd with more than | preſſely prohibited tv kill each other. So that conſi- 
common ignominy, and loſs of life. And to this | dering, that, of theſe aftions, of this kind, that are 


they ſeem to have been induced, partly by con- | dene involuntarily, ſome happen from a cauſe, that 
ſidering the conciliation of men among them- | could not be fore ſee 


ſelves, ( of which I treated even now, ) in re- 
ſpe& whereof men oughr not to be as forward 
to deſtroy an animal of. their own kind, as one 
of different kind,which it is lawful to kill ; part- 
ly, indeed chiefly,by conſidering,that men ought 
to abbor, what is no way advantageous to life, but 
tends only to evil. : ITS 
Indeed from the beginning to thoſe who had regard 
to the utility of that conſtitution, there needed not 
any other. cauſe to make them contain themſelves 
from doing any ſuch act: But they, who could not 
ſufficiently comprehend of what great concernment it 
was, abſt ained from murthering one another, only out 
of a fear of thoſe great puniſhments ;, both which we 
may obſerve to have bappened even in our own days, 
Thy, who conſider the great advantages of ſuch a 
conſtitution, are ſufficiently diſpoſed for a conſtant ob- 
ſervance thereof; but they, who are not capable of 


| en, nor prevented by human nature 
others meerly through our negligence, and beedleſneſs 
of the imminent danger; therefore to prevent negli- 
gence which might tend to the deſtruction of others, 
they provided, that even the involuntary athion 
ſhould not paſs altogether unchaſtiſed, but took away 
the frequency of this fin, by the fear of Law. 
Moreover I conceive, that even thoſe ſlaugbters of 
men, u hich were permitted, by the Law, were made 
liable to thoſe accuſtomed expiations, by publick Lu- 
ſtrat ions, (and that by order of the ſame perſons, who 
firſt ordained them,) for no other cauſe but this, that 
they bad a mind to deter men from involuntary 
[taughter, which was too too frequent. 
For the wulgar ſort of men ſtood in need of ſom- 
thing, to reſtrain them from doing any thing raſhly, 
which might not conduce to the publck utility; which 
theſe firſt Law-makers under ſtanding, not only de- 
creed ſevere puniſhments, but withal ſtrook another 
fear 
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fear into their minds, the reaſon A was not ſo 
manifeſt as the other, declaring that ſuch as had kil- 
led a man, by what means or accident ſoever, ſhould 
be impure until they bad uſed Iuſtrations, 

Thus the brutiſh part 12 the Soul, in which the 
affections and paſſions reſide, being inſtructed and 
reſorm'd, came at length to that G entleneſs which 
now flouriſheth amongſt us, by applying the arts of 
taming and civilizing our ſavage affections, which 
were invented, and praiſed at firſt, by thoſe who 
ruled the multitude ;, of which, this is one chief att 
among the reſt, that men ſhould not deſtroy one ano- 
tber witbout any diſt inction. | 


3 — 


CH AP. XXVIL 
Between whom, Right and Juſtice is to be exerciſed. 


Ow fince, it may be demanded, Betwixt 
what Perſons, as well Right, and the vio- 
ation of it, which is Injury, as Juſtice, and what 
is oppoſite to it, Injuſtice, properly conſiſt -? 
We ſhall therefore explicate this, by compar- 
ing men with other living Creatures, 
As therefore, there is no reaſon of Right or 
injury, or juſt and unjuſt betwixt Animals, that 


could not make a common agreement, not to hurt 


nor be hurt by mutual invaſion: So neither, is 
there between thoſe nations which neicherwould 
not, or could not, enter into a mutual engag- 
ment, not to hurt, nor be hurt by one another. 

For juſt, or right, che conſervation whereof 
is Juſtice, hath no being at all, but in mutual So- 


ciety ; whence Juſtice is the good of a Society, 


inſomuch as by it, every one of the ſaid aſ- 
ſociated Perſons live ſecurely, free from that 
anxiety,which is cauſed by the continual fear of 
harm. Whence it follows, that whatever Ani- 
mals, or what Men ſoever, either cannot, or will 
not make an aſſociation, nor enter into Covenant 
among themielves, muſt want this good, not be- 
ing reciprocally oblig'd by any bond of right or 
F might live ſecurely. And 

to them, there can remain no other reaſon of 
ſecurity, chan only this, to do harm to others, 
that they be not harmed themſelves, 

As therefore, when one of thoſe brute Ani- 
mals, amongſt which there .hath paſt no ſuch a- 
greement or pact, doth hurt another, though ir 
may be ſaid that one hurts the other, yet it can- 
not be ſaid that one doth an injury to the other, 
becauſe one was not bound by any right, com- 
pact, or Law, not to. hurt the other: In like 
manner, if one man of that nation, among whom 
there is no Covenant, or aſſociation, hurt ano- 
ther, it may be ſaid that he hurts him, but not 
that he wrongs or doth him an injury; becauſe 
he was not obliged by any compact or Law, not 
to hurt him. ; | 
I ſpeak of brute Animals, not as if there were 
any even of thoſe who live in heards or flocks, 
that are capable of entring into Covenant, not 
to harm or be hurt by each other,and ſo might 
be conceived to be juſt if they do not hurt each 
other, and unjuſt if they do; but only to the 
end, that from thence it may be the better un- 
derſtood, that, even among men, juſtice in itſelf 
is nothing, for that it is found only in mutual 
Societies, according tothe amplitude of every 


Country, in which the inhabitants may conve- 


not doing, or receiving any hurt; ſince other- 
wiſe, and in a man ſingly conſidered, there is 
no Juſtice at all; and What is Juſtice in one So- 
ciety of men, many times is in reſpect of contra. 
ry Covenants, Injuſtice in another. 
But can there be Juſtice betwixt Men and o- 
ther Animals? Certainly not. For if men tould 
make a covenant with brute Animals, as they can 
with other men, that they ſhould not kill, nor 
de killed by them, without any diſtinction: then 
indeed, might the reaſon of juſt of right be found 
ed betwixt them and us, ſince the end of that co- 
venant would be the ſecurity of both parties: 
But, becauſe it is impoſſible, that Animals void 
of reaſon ſhould be obliged by oneLaw with us, 
it mult al ſo be impoſſible, for us to obtain more 
aſſurance of ſecurity from Animals, than even 
from inanimate beings, So that, there is no o- 
ther way for us to ſecure ourſelves from brute 
Beaſts, but only to execute that power of de- 
ſtroying them, which Nature hath given us. 
Perhaps you will, by the way, demand, why 
we kill even ſuch Animals, as can give us no oc: 
caſion of fear? This we may do either through 
intemperance, and a certain natural ſavageneſs 
or cruelty ,as we exerciſe cruelty even upon men, 
who live out of our Society and cannot give us 
any fear. But it is one thing, to break the rules 
of Temperance, or any of its kinds, as Sobriety, 
Lenity, or Manſuetude, or, (if you pleaſe,) mere 
humanity or goodneſs of nature; another, to vi- 
olate juſtice, which preſupoſeth Laws and Co- 
venants eſtabliſhed by mutual conſent. 


granted us by Lam, to deſtroy any ſuch Animals, as 
are not offenſive or deſtructive to mankind, I cone 
feſs, there is not any kind of living Creatures, a- 
mong all thoſe we are allowed to deſtroy, which being 
permitted to increaſe to vaſt multitudes, would not 
prove pernicious to mankind, but being perſerved in 
| ſuch number as ordinarily they are, are not ſome 
ways uſeful to life. | 

For ſheep, kine, and all ſuch like, as long as they 
are preſerd d to a moderate number, afford us many 
neceſſaries for life. But if they were ſuffered to mul- 
tiply in a far greater manner; certainly, they could 
not but prove very bursful to us, as well in regard of 
their ſirength,as for that they would devour the fruits 
of the earth,that ſhould ſerve for our ſubſiſtence. And 
for this very cauſe is it, that we are not prohibited 
to deftroy ſuch nimals, yet preſerve ſo many of 
themas may be uſeful ts us, and eaſily ruled by us. 

For, of Lyons, Wolves, and all ſuch as are called 
wild Beaſts, ( whether little or great,) we cannot 
take a certain number, which being preſerved, may 
afford us any relife neceſſary to life, as we may of 
kine, hor ſes, and the reſt, that are called tame Crea- 
tures, Whenceit comes to paſs, that we endeavour 


ſo many as are over and above a Competent ſtock. 
Hereupon, (to touch briefly on this alſo,)we 
may conceive, that even among thoſe Nations 
who make their choice of certain ſorts of Ani- 
mals for food, the matter was determined and pre- 
ſeribed by certain Laws, grounded upon reaſon cor- 
reſpondent to thoſe we have now given. And as for 
thoſe Animals that were not to be eaten, there was reſ- 
pect bad to their utility and inutility, and for ſome 
reaſon 


niently enter into agreements, and Cayenants of 


* Nor can it be alledg'd, that we bave a power * porplyr. 


| wholly to exterminate thoſe, and of theſe cut off only 
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* Porph.] | 


* Porph, 


mals *; For as fo 


reaſon Peculiar to each Country; to the conſti- | 
tutious whereof there is no neceſſity for us to 


adhere, who live not in thoſe places, 


Herice we come to underſtand, that from the 
was put betwixt the | 


very beginning a difference wa: | 
killing of Men,and the killing of all other Ani- 
other Animals it b n= 
thoſe primitive wiſe perſons who preſcribed what we 

. 1 do, and a of xg did not forbid to kill any 
of them, becauſe the profit that ariſeth from them is 
perfeFed by the contrary action, that is, by killing 
them. For it could not be, that men living pro- 
miſcuouſly amongſt beaſts,could preſerve themſelves 
in ſafety otherwiſe, than by expelling or deſtroying 
them. 


But as concerning Mankind, * Some, who at 
that time were more gracious than the reſt, ( theſe 
perhaps were they that perſwaded men firſt to enter 
into the Covenant we 115 of) remembred, that in 
thoſe places where men lived promiſcuouſly they had 
ſomtimes abſtained from ſlaughter, out of a reſpect 
to that utility which conduced to their ſafety; as al- 
ſo repreſented to others in their meetings what had 
hapned, that refraining from ſlaughter of an Ani- 
mal of the ſame kind, they might defend the ſocie- 
ty of life, which is generally the cauſe of every man's 
particular ſafety. And it was profitable at firſt to 

quit the ſociety of either other Animals, or Men meet- 
ing together, at leaſt not to hurt any, to avoid the 
incenſing of, not gr: other Animals of ſeveral kinds, 
but alſo Men, who are all of the ſame, and apt 
enough of themſelves to do harm. Whence, upon 
this account, Men refrained laying bands upon an 
Animal of their own Species, that offer d itſelf to 
the communication of things neceſſary, and contribu- 
ted ſome benefit to ſociety. - 

But in proceſs of time, there being a great en- 
creaſe on both ſides, and Animals of different 8 
cies being forc'd away, Men began to make uſe of 
their reaſon, ( whereas before that time they had 
truſted altogether to memory, and to enter into con- 
ſultation what was to be done in order to their ſafe- 

when they ſhould come together, and conjoin their 
. For they endeavor d ſtrongly to re- 
ſtrain thoſe who raſhly and imprudenly would mur- 
der ene another, and thereby made the mutual aſ- 
2 were able to afford each other, daily 
the wealer; and this chieſiy, becauſe thoſe great in- 
eonveniences which bad frequently fallen out in for- 
mer times upon the like caſes, were utterly forgot- 


ten. Now whilſt they endeavoured to bring this to 


| paſs, they at length introduced the Laws and Con- 


ſtitutions which continue in all Cities and Nations 
even to this day, the Common people of their own 
accord conſenting to them, as I ſaid ; being ſenſible 
bow much greater utility would from thence accrue 
to them, living in mutual ſociety. In like manner, 
it conduceth alſo to ſecurity, both to deſtroy without 
any pity what is pernicious, and to preſerve what- 
ever is #ſeful to exterminate it. 

Thus it is probable, that upon theſe Conſidara- 
tions, the ſlaughter of all other Animals came to be 
permitted, and that of Men prohibited, But I in- 
Giſt roo long hereupon. | 
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| fear any mul& or puniſhment to be inflicted up- 


| that, what can be more to his own ad vantage? 
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With what Right Juſtiee is to be exerciſed. 

| | 3 ks 
Uſtice being eſtabliſhed by a mutual agree- 
ment, it remains, that every Man,whether a 
Native or Alien, ought, from the time he hath 
iven up his Name to a Society, to account him - 
elf a Member of that Society, upon this condi- 
tion, either expreſly or tacitly, that he hurt 
non of his Felow-members, nor be hurt by any 
other. Wherefore he muſt either ſtand to the 
Covenant, or depart out of the Society ; for he 
is not to be ſuffer'd to live in the Society upon 
any other terms. Whence it follows, ſince by 
nature no Man is willing to receive harm from 
another, that he do not that to another 
* he would not ſhould be done to him- 
elf. | 
Hereupon it may be imagined, that the Laws 
in all Societies were made in favour of the wiſe, 
not to prevent wiſe Men from doing unjuſtly, 
but that others ſhould not injure them : For as 
for them, they are ſo well diſpoſed, as that, if 
there were no Laws, yet would they not do 
harm to any. They have preſcribed bounds to 
their deſires, and aceommodate them to Nature 
which requires nothing that muſt be obtained 
by ways of Injuſtice; nor indeed is there any of 
Nature's pleaſures which induceth a Man to do 


injury to another, but - ſome exorbitant deſire 
ariſing from vain opinion. | 
For Nature having (for Example,) provided 
Herbs, Corn, Fruits, for Food, competent and 
uſeful; and Water for Drink, things eaſie to be 
had, it cannot be the pleaſure of ſatisfying Hun- 
ger and Thirſt, that ſhould cauſe a Man to rob 
his Neighbour, or commit any of thoſe Injuries 
which they uſually do: But the vain deſire of 
living at a higher rate, more ſplendidly and 
wantofly, that ſo he may acquire wealth enough 
to * - the expences of 
ſame may be ſaid alſo of thoſe, who not content 
with plain Apparel, a plain Houſe, a plain 
Match, and the like, through Ambition, Pride, 
Luſt, and other Paſſions, deſire more than Na- 
ture needs, LETS 1 
Moreover, ſeeing that a wiſe Man, as I hinted 
formerly, doth all things for his own ſake, no- 
thing certainly can more conduce to his advan- 
tage, than to obſerve Juſtice exactly. For in 
iving to every one his due, and harming no 
an, he, to his utmoſt, preſerves and keeps ſafe 
that Society, which, unleſs it be ſafe, he con- 
not be ſafe himſelf ;- nor doth he provoke any 
Man to revenge an injury ſuffered at his hand,or 


on him by publick Decree. Thus being conſ- 


from all perturbation, which is the greateſt be- 
nefit and fruit of Juſtice; and while he reaps 


Neither ought you to think, that he, who, 


any Man, violates Righr, or the Covenants ra- 
* by general conſent, to prevent the com- 
mit- 
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his Luxury. The 


cious to himſelf of no ill done, he remains free 


though ſecretly, and without the knowledge of 
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mitting and ſuffering of wrong, can live in the 
ſame ſecurity and indiſturbance as fare Man 
doth, becauſe (as I ſaid,) he cannot aſſure him- 
ſelf that his Injuſtice ſhall never be brought to 


light: For Crimes, though they may be ſecret, 


can never be ſecure ; nor doth it avail an Of- 
fender to be concealed from others, while he 
can never be concealed from himſelf. IM 
Truly, though his Offence were never ſo wel] 
concealed for a time, yet it is very uncertain, 


 whetker it will continue {o concealed till his 


death. For firſt, there is a jealouſie and ſuſ- 
picion, that follows upon ill actions; and again, 
there have been many who have detected them- 
ſelves, ſome in Dreams, others in raving Fits, o- 
thers in Drink, others through Incogitancy. So 
that a wicked Man, though he may for a time 
lie hid both from gods and men, (as they ſay, ) 
et he hath reaſon to miſtruſt that he will not 
concealed for ever. pore.” 
Hence is it, that notwithſtanding Injuſtice is 
not an Ill in itſelf, becauſe what is reputed un- 
juſt in one place, may be Juſt in another; yet it 
is an Ill in reſpect of that fear, which, ſtinging 
the Conſcience, creats in it a continual ſuſpi- 
tion, that at ſome time or other his unjuſt deeds 


will come to the ears of the avengers of Unju- 


[have regard to other perſons ; and though th 
are not ( as Juſtice is, ) preſcribed by Laws a 
Covenants, yet they import, out of decency, a 
certain obligation like that of Juſtice, | 


The firſt is Beneßcence, or the doing good to h 


others, whereunto thoſe are obliged, who are a- 
ble to aſliſt or relieve others, either with their 
hand or purſe. If they deny the aſſiſtence of 
their hands, they are cenſured as barbarous;cruel, 
inhuman; if that of their purſe, they are thought 
the ſame, as alſo ſorbid, tenacious, covetous, 
and the like, But if they aſſiſt others, they are 

accounted courteous, civil,kind 3 as alſo liberal, 

munificent, magnificent, c. So that they are 
obliged for their own fakes to do good to o- 

chers, ſo far as may be without prodigality. 

For thoſe who practiſe thisVirtue, procure to 

themſelves good will, and (what moſt of all 

conduces to quiet living) dearneſs or tender 

eſtimation from others : They who uſe it not, 

illwill, and (what moſt occaſions troubleſom 

life) contempt and hatred, Take heed there⸗ 

fore you omit not to be beneficent, at leaſt in 

{mall matters, that ſo you loſe not the advan- 

tage of being accounted ready to gratiſie o- 

thers, even in great. 

Not without reaſon did I ſay formerly, It is 


ſtice,and ſo he be called to a ſevere account for] not only more honourable, but alſo more de- 


them. Thus there is nothing that more condu- 
ceth as to ſecurity, ſo likewiſe to a quiet and 
pleaſant life, than to live innocently, and upon 


no occaſion to violate the common Covenants 


of Peace. 

Wherefore ſince the Juſt and unjuſt are in this 
oppoſition, that the Juſt, of all men, are the 
moſt fee from Perturbations, What can be more 
profitable to 2 Juſtice > What more 
hurtful to theſe, than Injuſtice? For how can 
any anguiſh of mind, ſolicitudes, dayly and 
nightly fears, be profitable to any man'? 

uſtice therefore being ſo great a good, and 


| fnjuſtice ſo great an ill, let us embrace one, and 


abhor the other. And if at any time our mind 
ſeem to ſtagger, and we are in ſuſpence what 
to do, let us fix on ſome grave goed Man, and 
ſuppoſe him to be always preſent with us, that 
we may live and do all things as if he looked 
upon us. 

By this means we ſhall not only avoid the do- 
ing of any thing openly againſt Juſtice, but alſo 
of offending in ſecret againſt the Rules of Hon- 
eſty. This good man will be to us in ſtead of a 
Guardian or Tutor, whom, becauſe we reverence, 
we fear to offend. Following this counſel there- 
fore, thus argue ; If he were preſent, I would 


not do it; Why do I do it in his abſence ? He 


would find fault with it, becuſe it is Ill; Why 
do not I ſhun ill, of my ſelf ? Thus, do all things, 
as if ſome ſuch perſon looked on; for if you in 
this manner reverence another, you will ſoon 
come to be reverenced y ourſelf. 


C HAP. XXIX. 
O Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety, Obſervance. 


E come next to the Virtues which we 
ſaid were allied to Juſticefgr that they 


& 


lightful to give than to receive a benefit; be- 
cauſe, the giver thereby makes himſelf ſuperior 
to the receiver, and reaps moreover the inte- 
reſt of Thanks ; and there is not any thing that 
Joys a man more than Thanks. A beneficent per- 
ſon is like a Fountain, which if you ſhould ſup- 
poſe it to have a reaſonable Soul, what Joy 
would it not have at the ſight of ſo many Corn- 
fields, and Paſtures, which flouriſh and ſmile as 
it were with plenty and verdure, and all by the 
diffuſion of its ſtreams upon them ? 

The ſecond is gratitude, to which every man 
that receives a benefit is reciprocally obliged 

unleſs he would incur the greateſt hatred and 
ignominy. For Ingratitude is worthily hateful 
to all men; becauſe ſeeing nothing is more ſui- 
table to nature, than to be propenſe. to receive 
a good,it is highly contrary to nature,not to be 
readily grateful towards the Author of that 
good. 

Now ſince no man is more gratefully affected 
towards his Benefactors than the wiſe man, we 
may Juſtly affirm, that only the wiſe man knows 
how to fulfil the duty of gratitude, becauſe he 
alone is ready upon all occaſions to expreſs his 
thankfulneſs to his Friends, both preſent and 
abſent, even to thoſe that are dead. 

Others pay thanks only to preſent Friends, 
when preſent, and this perhaps for their own 
farther ends, to encourage them to ſome new 
favour ; but how few are there, who gratefully 
commemorate their abſent Benefactors Who res 

uite the good they did them upon their Chil- 

ren,or otherRelations ? How few who honour 
their memory after death; who rejoyce not ra- 
ther, as if their obligations were cancelled? Who 
love thoſe that were dear to them, reſpect them, 
and as far as in them lies, do good to them? 

The third is Piety, the moſt ſacred ſpecies of 
gratitude. It looks upon our parents in the firſt 
place,to whom every man is more obliged than 
to all the World beſides : For to others he may 
owe 
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owe other things; but to his parents be cwes 
himſelf, Therefore if ingratitude to others be | 


hateful, that which is ſhewn to parents muſt 
certainly be the moſt horrid and dete ſtable. 
Me ſayin the firſt place; becauſe piery in the 
ſecond place extends to kindred, and chiefly to 
our Brothers and Siſters, to whom weare ob- 
liged by the intereſt of our parents; in ſuch 
manner as that we cannot ſhew ourſelves diſteſ- 
ful and uukind to them, but we muſt be at rhe 
ame time highly ungrateful to our patents, and 
all our progenitors, who in the circle of their 
e and benevolence comprehended all that 


were, and ſhould afterwards be derived from 


them. ** 

Nor is this piety diſtinct from that dear neſs 
we are to bear towards our native Country, 
which comprehends our Parents and all our 
kindred, and receives us at our Birth, bring 
vs vp and protects vs. And as by the inter- 
eſt of our parents we are obliged to our kindred» 
ſo by the intereſt of our Country we are obliged 
to reſpect all our Countrymen; but more elpe-. 
cially the . Magiſtrates and Princes, who defend 
the Country itſelf, and the laws of it,and give us 


this benefit in particular, that under their pro- 


tection we may live ſecurely and peaceably. 

The fourth is obſervance, or that reverence 
which we owe to all perſons of eminency in any 
kind. This is accompany'd partly with gratitude 
and piety,(for we cannot any way better expreſs 
the grateful aeſs of our minds, than by giving 
due veneration and worſhip to our Benefactors, | 
Parengs, Governours, - Princes, and all men of 
dignity and power, )and partly with honour and 
reſpecl, as it is the beſt teſtimony we can give 
of our internal ſentiments of their deſervings 
who excel in Age, Wiſdom, Learning, an 
Virtue, the moſt honourable of all things. 

To this obſervance belongs that which men 
call Religion and Sanctity toward the Gods, 
whom we are bound to reverence and honour. 
no otherwiſe than our parents, nor through 
hope of any reward, but (as I ſail before,) for 
their tranſcendent majeſty and the ſupremacy 
of their nature. Becauſe, whatever is excellent 
deſerves a Juſt veneration,and no excellency is 


greater than that of the divine Nature, for it is 


immortal and moft bleſſed. : 
Thus underſtanding; that the Gods neither 


create troubles themſelves, nor give to others, | 


we piouſly and holily reverence their moſt ex- 


cellent nature, 


* 


CH AP. XXX. 


Of Friendſhip. 


HE laſt is Friendſbip, to which all are mu- 

| tually obliged, who love and are recipro- 
cally belov'd. And well may it be the cloſe and 
crown of this Diſcourſe z for amongſt all the 
means procured by wiſdome,to make life happy, 
there is not any thing more full and pleaſant 
than Friendſhip ; and the ſame reaſon that con- 


— 


of Frien 


nal ill, doth alſo aſſure, that, in We, there is no 


7 ſo ſafe, no protection ſo ſecure as that 
ſhip, which together with that ſecurĩ- 
Ly, conferreth alſo very great pleaſures. 

For as hatieds, envies, deſpites are enemies 
to pleaſure; ſo are friendſhips, not only moſt 
faithful conſervers, but effectual cauſets of plea- 
ſures, aſwell to cur friend as to ourſelves ; By 
which, men not only enjoy preſent things more 
fully, but are cheer'd with hopes of thoſe to 
come. And a ſolitary life deſtitute of friends be- 
ing full of fears, and ſubje& to treacheries, rea- 
ſon it ſelf adviſeth us to procure friendſhips, b 
which the mind is confirmed,and volleſſed wit 
hopes of enjoying future pleaſures. 

Now though friendſhip is contraQted in reſ- 
pect of uſe and utility, in like manner as we ſow 
the earth in hope of a crop hereafter; and the 
firſt meetings and converſations of fi iendſhip 
are made in reſpect of the utility and pleaſures 
which are hoped from thence ; Yet when this 
cultom hath gone on to intimacy, then love ſo 
flouriſheth,that though there were not any be- 
nefit of friendſhip, yet friends u ould be loved 
for their own ſakes, If we love Places, Templcs, 
Cities, Academies, Plains,Horſes, Degs,Sports, 


ting, how much eaſier. and more-Juſtly may we 
do this in converſation with men ? 

But in the choice of our friends, we muſt be 
exceeding cautious and prudent ; for it concerns 
us to be more cii cumſpect with whom we eat, 
than what we eat. And though to eat alone 
without a friend, be to lead the life of a Lion or 


Wolfe, yet we muſt be careful to chooſe ſuch a 
friend, whoſe converſation may be the beſt ſauce 


to our meat. We muſt ſeek one to whom 
nothing is more in eſteem, than candor, ſimpli- 
city, and ſincerity ; one that is not moroſe, 
querulous,and murmuring at all things, but who 
by his complacency, alacrity, and pleaſantneſs 
may render our life ſweet to us, . 
Friendſhip, I grant, conſiſts in, and is kept a- 
live by,the mutual perticipation of pleaſures of 
goods which we may enjoy whilſt we live, yet 
is it not neceſlary that the gcods of friends 
ſhould be put into one cominon ſtock,as he con- 
ceived, who ſaid, Amongſt Friends all things are 
common. This implies a diffidence, ( that all 
their wills may not continue conſtant, )and they 
ho are diffident.:are not friends; ſuch onl 
are friends, who can with fall confidence, an 
freedom take and uſe ſo much of their friends 
goods or eſtate as they need, although kept in 


| ſeveral not in one Joyntſtock, no otherwiſe than 


as if it were their own, eſteeming them to be no 
leſs their own, than if they had them in their 
own poſſeſſion and keeping. 9 
This ſounds ſpge in the ears of the vulgar: 
But what are they to us? There is no faith or 


| conſtancy in their kindneſs and friendſhip, they 


being uncapable of theſe things and of the leaſt 
part of commendable Wiſdom. 

Moreover, he that is one of the vulgar un- 
derſtands not, what is profitable in private or 
publick, nor can diſtinguiſh betwixt good man- 
ners and bad. | 4 * 

I ſpeak therefore of the wiſe only, amongſt 
whom there isa kind league, and covenant not 


firms the mind not to fear apy laſting or eter- 


to love 9 friends leſs than themſelves, which 
we 


out of an habitual cuſtonie of exerciſing or hun- 
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we know may be done and ſee it often comes to 
paſs; whence is it manifeſt, that there can be 


nothing more conducing to pleaſant living than 


a conjunction. | ; 
Whence alſo we underſtand, that the placing 
of the chief good in pleaſure is ſo far from being 


obſtructive hereanto, that without it there can | 


de no iaſtitution of friendſhip. : 

Fot it being impoſſible for us to conſerve the 
ſweerneſs and ſecurity of our lives firm and laſt- 
ing without friendſhip, and to preſerve friend- 
ſhip, unleſs we love our friends as much as our- 
ſelves; this therefore and pleaſure are the inſe- 
— adjuncts of . rejoyce in 
our friends joy as much as if it were our own, 
and are concern'd equally in his grief. 

A wiſe man therefore will be alike towards 
his friend as towards himſelf ; what labour and 

ins he undergoes for his own pleaſure, the 
Ene will he vadergo for the pleaſure of his 
' friend. And as he would rejoyceto think,that 
he hath one that will fit by him, if he ſhould be 
ſick, and relieve him if he were caſt into priſon, 
or fallen into want ; ſo will he pe having 
one, by whom, if he ſhould fall lick, he may fir, 
and whom if impriſoned, or fallen into want,re- 
lieve. And not only this, but his love will be 
ſo great, as to undergo the greateſt torments, 
even death itſelf, for his friend's ſake. 

We have known it certainly happen, (and 
that within the memory of our parents, ) that 
many, who had the happineſs of procuring to 
themfelves full confidence and ſecurity in the 

Society of men, living in the ſame opinion and 
the ſame affections with them, have, in the aſ- 
ſurance of this comfortable league, lived moſt 

ſweetly together, and been conjoyned with ſo 
abſolute a nearneſs, as that one could without 
the leaſt reluctancy, wiſh to ſuffer for the other, 
condemned to dye. 


This is all I had to ſay concerning ETHIC 
which in the beginning I aſſerted to be the chiet- 


eſt part of Philoſophy. Von, who ever you are, 
that aſpire to true wiſdom, practiſe and medi- 
tate upon theſe rules, conſidering them as the 
grounds of honeſt, well, and happy living, 
© Meditate, I ſay, upon them day and night, as 
well when you are alone, as when in compan 
of ſome faithful companion who is like yourſelf, 
and to whom you may ſay,We are indeed alone, 
but by this means we have the greater oppor- 
tunity of making inquiſition into truth without 
prejudice. I ſpeak not to many, but to you 
and you ſpeak not to many, but to me; and 
that's enough, ſince each to other is a theatre 
large enough. 
Do you not now 


grant,that no man can be com- 


' 


þ 


| Rules, and Democritus in his Timocrates, for thus; 


* — — COPS OPERON... Sint 
pared to him, whoſe mind is rightly informed 
as concerning the Gods, and is fearleſs of Death 
and who hath ſo reaſoned concerning the end of 
nature, and the ultimate good, as to underſtand, 
that it may be compleated and attain d vit h the 
greateſt facility imaginable, and that whatever 
ill he muſt endure, either is ſhort,if vehement; 
if long, gentle; and tellech himſelf that there is 
no ſuch thing as an inevitable geceſſity of fates 
concerning, him, but that he hath an abſolute 
freedom of will, and that nothing at all or very 
little of Fortune can at any time intervene to 
r him; and the reſt which we have laid 

own? | 

Certainly when you ſhall come to be ſuch a 

man as this, you will never be troubled waking err. 
nor ſleeping(for even in ſleep you will be juſt as 

you are when awake, by reaſon of the well- 

com poſedneſs of your mind,) but ſhall live like 

ſome Deity among men, For that man who 
ſpends his life in the enjoyment of immortal 
goods, is far diffetent from a mortal creature. 
Hitherto Gaſſendus. | 


CHAP. XXX1. 


Wherein Epicurus, aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ulti- 
mate good, differs from the Cyrenaicks. 


ſough Epicxrus agrees with the Cyrenaicks 

in aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ultimate 

good yet * concerning this Pleaſure, they diſagree. * Laers: 
The Cyrenaicks admit not pleaſure, to conſiſt in reſt 

but in motion only; Epicurus allowed both, as wel 
that of the Soul as of the Body, as be aſſerts in bis 

Rook Of Election and Avoidance, and in bis Trea- 

tiſe of the End, and FP of Lives and in 

bis Epiſtle to the Philoſophers at Mitylene. 
Likewiſe Diogenes in the eleventh of bis Select 


Whereas pleaſure is twofold, one conſiſting in motion 

1 2 reſt, &c. — E = in bis Ti rea- 
ti ſe ections, expreſly thus ; Of pleaſures, in- 
dolence and imperturbation conſiſt in reſt ; and de- 
light, in _ n the 

Moreover . be differs the Cyrenaicks 

that they conceived the pains of the Body to be 847 
than thoſe of the mind; whence it comes to paſi that, 
upon Malefaltors, Corporal puniſhment is inflifted 
as being the moſt grievous. But Epicurus held, that 

the pains of the mind are the greateſt, for that no ill 
can afflict the Body longer than whilſt it is preſent;but 
beſides the preſent, the paſt and future alſo 


FINIS 


the Mind ; and by the fame reaſon, ths pleaſures of | 


the Soul are the greateſt, Thus much of the Epi- 
curean, the laſt of al the Italick Sects, 
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EPIC U R U 5. 


PART XIII 


owe other — | 
himſelf, Therefore if ingratitude to others be 
hateful, that which is ſhewn to parents muſt 


s; but to his parents he cwes 


certainly be the moſt horrid and deteſtable. 
We ſay, in the firſt place; becauſe piety in the 
ſecond place extends to kindred, and chiefly to 


our Brothers and Siſters, to whom we are ob 
liged by the intereſt of our parents, in ſuch 
manner as that we cannot ſhew ourſelves diſreſ- 

ectful and uukind to them, but we muſt be at the 

ame time highly ungrateful to our patents, and 
all our progenitors, who in the circle of their 
love and benevolence comprehended all that 
were, and ſhould afterwards be derived ſrom 
them. 


Nor is this piety diſtinct from that dear neſs 


we are to bear towards our native Country, 
which comprehends our Parents and all our 
kindred, and receives us at our Birth, bring 
vs vp and protects vs. And as by the inter- 
eſt of our parents we are obliged to our kindred» 
ſo by the intereſt of our Country we are obliged 
to reſpect all our Countrymen but more eſpe- 
cially the Magiſtrates and Princes, who defend 
the Country itſelf, and the laws of it, and give us 
this benefit in particular, that under their pro- 
tection we may live ſecurely and peaceably. 

The fourth is obſervance, or that reverence 
which we owe to all perſons of eminency in any 
kind. This is accompany'd partly with gratitude 
and piety,(for we cannot any way better expreſs 
the grateful eſs of our minds, than by giving 
due veneration and worſhip to our Benefactors, 
Parents, Governours, Princes, and all men of 
dignity and power, )and partly with honour and 
reſpecl, as it is the beſt teſtimony we can give 
of our internal ſentiments of their deſervings, 
who excel in Age, Wiſdom, Learning, and 
Virtue, the moſt honourable of all things. 

To this obſervance belongs that which men 
call Religion and Sandity toward the Gods, 
whom we are bound to reverence and honour | 
no otherwiſe than our parents, nor through 
hope of any reward, but (as I ſaid before,) for 
their tranſcendent majeſty and the ſupremacy 
of their nature. Becauſe, whatever is excellent 
deſerves a Juſt veneration,and no excellency is 

reater than that of the divine Nature, for it is 
immortal and moft bleſſed, 5 

Thus underſtanding, that the Gods neither 
create troubles themſelves, nor give to others, , 
we piouſly and holily reverence their moſt ex- 


_ cellent nature, 


CH AP. XXX. 
Of Friendſhip. 


HE laſt is Friend/bip, to which all are mu- 
tually obliged, who love and are recipro- 
cally belov'd. And well may it be the cloſe and 
crown of this Piſcourſe; for amongſt all the 
means procured by wiſdome,to make life happy, 
there is not any thing more full and pleaſant 
than Friendſhip ; and the ſame reaſon that con- 
firms the mind not to fear any laſting or eter- 


nal ill, doth allo aſſure, that, in life, there is no 


of Friendſhip, which together with that ſecuri- 
Ly, conferreth alſo very great pleaſures, _ 
For as hatieds, envies, deſpites are enemies 


faithful conſervers, but effectual cauſets of plea- 
ſures, aſwell to cur friend as to ourſelves ; By 
which,men nct only enjoy preſent things more 
fully, but are cheer'd with hopes of thoſe to 
come. And a ſolitary life deſtitute of friends be- 
ing full of fears, and ſubje& to treacheries, rea- 
ſon itſelf adviſeth us to procure friendſhips, by 
which the mind is confirmed,and poſſeſſed with 
hopes of enjoying future pleaſures. 


pect of uſe and utility, in like manner as we ſow 
the earth in hope ofa crop hereafter ; and the 
firit meetings and converſations of fi iendſhip 
are made in reſpect of the utility and pleaſurcs 
which are hoped from thence ; Yet when this 
cultom hath gone on to intimacy, then love ſo 
flouriſheth, that though there were not any be- 
nefit of friendſhip, yet friends u ould be loved 
for their own ſakes, If we love Places, Templcs, 
Cities, Academies, Plains, Horſes, Degs, Sports, 


ting, how much eaſier. and more Juſtly may we 
do this in converſation with men ? 

But in the choice of our friends, we muſt be 
exceeding cautious and prudent ; for it concerns 
us to be more cii cumſpect with whom we ear, 
than what we eat. And though to cat alone 
without a friend, be to lead the life of a Lion or 
Wolfe, yet we mult be careful to chooſe ſuch a 
friend, whoſe converſation may be the beſt ſauce 
to our meat, We mult ſeck one to whom 
nothing is more in eſteem, than candor, ſimpli- 
city, and ſincerity ; one that is not moroſe, 
querulous,and murmuring at all things,but who 
by his complacency, alacrity, and pleaſantneſs 
may render our life ſweet to us, : 

Friendſhip, I grant, conſiſts in, and is kept a- 
live by, the mutual participation of pleaſures or 
goods which we may enjoy whilſt we live; yet 
is it not neceſſary that the gcods of friends 
ſhould be put into one cominon ſtock,as he con- 
ceived, who ſaid, Amongſt Friends all things are 
common. This implies a diffidence, (that all 
their wills may not continue conſtant, )and they 
who are diffident are not friends; ſuch only 
are friends, who can with fall confidence, and 
freedom take and uſe ſo much of their friends 
goods or eſtate as they need, although kept in 
ſeveral not in one Joyntſtock, no otherwiſe than 
as if it were their own,eſteeming them to be no 
leſs their own, than if they had them in their 
own. poſſeſſion and keeping, 

This ſounds ſtrdpge in the ears of the vulgar: 
But what are they to us? There is no faith or 
conſtancy in their kindneſs and friendſhip, they 
being uncapable of theſe things and of the leaſt 
part of commendable Wiſdom. 

Moreover, he that is one of the vulgar un- 
derſtands not, what is profitable in private or 
publick, nor can diſtinguiſh betwixt good man- 
ners and bad. : 

| ſpeak therefore of the wiſe only, amongſt 
whom there is a kind league, and covenant not 


to love 5 friends leſs than themſelves, which 
we 


anctuary ſo ſafe, no protection ſo ſecure as that 


to pleaſure; ſo are friendſhips, not only moſt 


Now though friendſhip is contracted in reſ- 


out of an habitual cuſtonie of exerciſing or hun- 
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we know may be done and ſee it often comes to | pared to him, whoie mind is rightly informed 
. paſs; whence is it manifeſt, that there can be | as concerning the Gods, and is fearleſs of Death 
nothing more conducing to pleaſant living than | and who hath ſo reaſoned concerning the end of 
ſacha conjunction. nature, and the ultimate good,as to underſtand; 
Whencealſo we underſtand, that the placing | that it may be compleated and attain'd with the 
of the chief good in pleaſure is ſo far from being | greateſt facility imaginable, and that whatever 
obſtructive hereanto, that without it there can | ill he muſt endure, either is ſhort,if vehement 7 
de no inſtitution of friendſhip. i if long, gentle; and telleth himſelf, that there is 
For it being impoſſible for us to conſerve the | no fuch thing as an inevitable neceſſity of fates 
ſweetneſs and ſecurity of our lives firm and laſt- | concerning him, but that he hath an abſolute 
ing without friendſhip, and to preſerve friend | freedom of will, and that nothing at all or very 
ſhip, unleſs we love our friends as much as our | lictle of Fortune can at any time intervene to 
ſelves; this therefore and pleaſure are the inſe- | croſs him; and the reſt which we have laid 
parable adjuncts of friendſtup ; for, we rejoycein | down ? 
our friends joy as much as if ir were our own, | Certainly when you ſhall come to be ſuch a 
and are concern'd equally in his grief. man as this, you will never be troubled waking Zeert. 
A wiſe man therefore will be alike towards | nor ſleeping( for even in ſleep you will be juſt as 
his friend as towards himſelf ; what labour and | you are when awake, by reaſon of the well- 
ins he undergoes for his own pleaſure, the | com poſedneſs of your mind, ) but ſhall live like 
ame will he undergo for the pleaſure of his | ſome Deity among men. For that man who 
friend. And as he would rejoyce to think, that ſpends his life in the enjoyment of immortal 
he hath one that will fit by him, if he ſhould be | goods, is far diffetent from a mortal creature, 
ſick, and relieve him if he were caſt into priſon, | Hitherto Gaſſendus. 
or fallen into want ; ſo will he rejoyce,as having 3 
one, by whom, if he ſhould fall lick, he may fit, , | 
and whom if impriſoned, or fallen into want, re- CH AP. XXXI. 
lieve. And notonly this, but his love will be 
ſo great, as to undergo the greateſt torments, 
even death itſelf, for his friend's ſake. 

We have known it certainly happen, (and 
that within the memory of our parents, ) that 
many, who had the happineſs of procuring to 
themfelves full confidence and ſecurity in the 
Society of men, living in the ſame opinion and | The Cyrenaicks admit not pleaſure, to conſiſt in reſt 
the ſame affections with them, have, in the aſ- | but in motion only; Epicurus allowed both, as we 
ſurance of this comfortable league, lived molt | that of the Soul as of the Body, as be aſſerts in bis 
ſweetly together, and been conjoyned with ſo | Boot Of Election and Avoidance,and in bis Trea- 
abſolute a nearneſs, as that one could without | tiſe of the End, and in bis fir book of Lives and in 
the leaſt reluctancy, wiſh to ſuffer for the other, | his Epiſtle to the Philoſophers at Mitylene. 
condemned to dye. f Likewiſe Diogenes in the eleventh of bis Select 

This is all I had to ſay concerning ETHICK | Rules, and Democritus in his Timocrates, for thus; 
which in the beginning J aſſerted to be the chief | Whereas pleaſure is twofold, one conſiſting in motion, 
eſt part of Philoſophy. Nou, who ever you are, | the other in reſt, &c. And Epicurus in bis Trea- 
that aſpire to true wiſdom, practiſe and medi- tiſe Of Elections, expreſly thus; Of pleaſures, in- 

tate upon theſe rules, conſidering them as the | dolence and imperturbation conſiſt in reſt ; and de- 
grounds of honeſt, well, and happy living. light, in motion, 

Meditate, I ſay, upon them day and night, as | Aforeover. be differs from the Cyrenaicks, for 
well when you are alone, as when in company | that they conceived the pains of the Body to be worſe 
of ſome faithful companion who is like yourſelf, | than thoſe of the mind; whence it comes to paſs that, 
and to whom you may ſay,We are indeed alone, upon Malefactors, Corporal. puniſhment is inflicked 
but by this means we have the greater oppor- as being the moſt grievous. But Epicurus beld,that 
tunity of making inquiſition into truth without | the pains of the mind are the greateſt, for that no ill 
prejudice. I ſpeak not to many, but to you ; | can afflict the Body longer than whilſt it is preſent;but 
and you ſpeak not to many, but to me; and | beſides the preſent, the paſt and future alſo t 
that's enough, ſince eack to other isa theatre th Mind ; and by the fame reaſon, ths pleaſures of F 


large enough. the Soul are the greateſt, Thus much of the Epi- i 
Do you not now grant, that no man can be com. curean, the laſt of all the Italick Sects. 
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Wherein Epicurus, aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ulti- 
mate good, differs from the Cyrenaicks. 


ſough Epicuris agrees with the Cyrenaicks 
in aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ultimate 
good yet * concerning this Pleaſure, they diſagree. * Laers: 
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Callimedes, Diod. Halic. 

Euchariſtus, Diod, Halic. 
Cepbiſodorus, Diod. Halic. | 
Agathocles, Mar. Dicd. Halic. Pauſ. 


Elpinus, Diod. Halic. 

Calliſtratus, Marm. Diod. Halic. 
Diotymus, Diod. Halic. 

Eudemus, Diod. Halic. 


| Aifodenms, Diod. Halic. 
Theſſalus, Diod. Halic. 
Apollodorus, Diod, Halic. 
Callimachus, Diod. ate 


* 


Theophilus, Diod. T 3 Halic. 
Themiſtocles, Diod. Halic. 

Archias, Diod. Halic. 

Eubulus, Diod. e Halic. 


— — 
— 


| Lyciſcus, Diod. Halic. 


Pytbodorns, Diod. Pythodotus, Halic. . 
Soſigenes, Diod. Halic. 
Nicomachus, Diod. Halic. 


7 "wn a) wg Diod. Bali 


21 Lyſ(s machides, Diod. Halic. , 
Charondas, Diod.. Cbæronidas, Halic. 
— Diod. Halic. 


| Olympaick 


— — 


Damon. 


Damon. 


Pithoſiratus. | 
. 
| 
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Phocides. 


* — . _———— 


$uterinas, 


2ä 


Polycles. 
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Eudoxus flouriſhed. Laert. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Plato died 82,years old, Athen. 
Ariſtotle went to Hermias at Atarne. 


Ariſtotle went to Mysilene. Laert. 


— — 


—_ 


Ariſtotle went to King Philip, Alexander 
being 15 years old. Laert. 


— ——— — — 


1. Dio nyſius the Elder dieth,ſuc- 
ceed ed by his Son. 
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3. Dion murdered. 
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Olympick Victors. 


1 


Olymp. Archon: 


Euænetus, Diod. Halic. 
Cteſicles, Diod. Halic. 


CXI | Pythodorus, Diod. Pythodemus, Halic. 
2 

3 . . 

4 | Nicocrates, Diod. Halic. 


CXIl | Niceratus, Diod. Nicetes, Halic. 
2 | Ariſtopbanes, Diod. Halic. 

3 | Ariſtophon, Diod. Halic. 

4 | Cephiſopbon, Diod. 


CXUl! | Futbycritus, Diod. Halic 
2 | Chremes, Diod. Hegemon, Halic. 
3 | Anticles, Diod. Chremes, Halic. 
4 | Soſicles, Diod. Anticles, Halic. 


Agafias, Diod. 


— 


Cleomantis. | 


CXIV Micinas. | 
2 | Cephiſodorus, Diod. Halic. ! 
3 | Philecles, Diod. Halic. | 
4 | Arehippus, Halic. | a 
. 1 
CXV | Neechmus, Diod, | Dinomenes. | 
2 | Apolledorus, Diod. Halic. 
3 | Archippus, Diod. Halic. J 
4 | Demogenes, Diod. Halic. | | | 
CXVI | Democlides, Diod. Halic. SOD | 
2 | Praxibulxs, Diod Halic. | | 
3 Nicodorus, Diod. Halic. 
© 4 | Theopbraſtus, Diod. Halic. | 4 
cxvu | Polemon, Diod. Halic. Hyollonides. N 
2 Simanides, Diod. Halic. | | 
3 | Hieromnemon, Diod. Halic. i 
4 | Demetrius Phalereus, Diod. Halic. | | 
—— | — — | 9 — — 
CXVIIL | Charinus, Diod. Cærimus, Halic. 12 — 
a 2 Ana xicrates, Diod. Halic. 
3 | Corybus, Diod. Coræbus, Halic. i | 
4 | Xenippus, Diod. Euxenippus, Halic. | 
A DIE KEN +5 g ebe 8 1 eee 
CXIX | Pherecles, Diod, Phericles, Halic. | . 
2 | Leoftratus, Diod. Halic. | 
3 | Neocles, Diod. Halic. | 
3 4 j Calliarchus, Halic. | | 
CXX | Hegemacbus, Halic . | 
2 | Euclemon, Halic. 
3 Maeſidemus, Halic. | 
Ib Halic. 2 5 
AC . 


Ar 


1. Alexander begun to Reign. 
Ariſtotle teacheth in the Lycetum 1 3 Years. | 
| 1 id : 3. Alexander's Expedition in to 
j --/a againſt Darius. 
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Ariſtotle went to Chalcis, and died there, | 
years old. Laert. 
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eo Archons. 
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Nicias, HalicQ. 
Nicoſtratus, Halic. 
Olympiodorus, Halic, 
Philippus, Halic. 
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| Olympick V. Hor. | 
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Eytharatus. Cic. 


CXXXIII 
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3 
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CXXXIV 


2 Philo. 
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| Olymp. Ara Phils. 
CXLI * 367 
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3 369 
4+ 370 
CXLII 371 | 
N 372 
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| 2 374 
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CXLIV 379 
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4 382 
CXLV 383 
2 384 
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cx vi 380 
2 388 
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CVI 395 
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4 398 
| 'CXLIX 399 
2 400 
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Olymp. | Fra Philo. 
CLII 411 
2 412 
3 413 
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2 428 | 
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CLVII 431 
2 432 
4 434 ; 
CLVII 435 
| 2 * 436] | 
| 3 437 | 
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2 440 : 
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4 442 
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2 444 
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4 446 ; | 
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\ Bdera, a City of Thrace, ſituate next 


Eaſt; Founded and Named by Ab- 
dera, Siſter to Diomedes, in the 104th. 
year after the takigg of Troy : And afterwards, 
(Oymp. 31.) e by a Colony of Clazo- 
menians. : | 
Egina, an Iſland over againſt Epidaurus, in 
the Saronian Bar. 
Egos potamos, a River inghe Thracian Chey- 
ſoneſus, diſtant from Seſtos 10 Furlongs. 
Egypt, a Kingdom of Africa, moſt Eminent”; 
divided into the Upper and Lower: It had 
Twenty Thoufand Cities, the Principal were 
Memphis, Dioſpolis, and Fieliopolis; Its River, 
Vilus, » | 
ianes, a People of Thrace, dwelling upon 
tos ver Tie, beth the — Rho- 
dope and Hemus, Of this Country perhaps was 
Nippomedon the Pythagorean,mentioned by Jam- 
Biicbus. L Doctr. Pyth. p. 14 chap. 8, ] TEM 
Agrigentum. See Pythag. Chap. 10. 


Ambracia, an Eminent City of Epirus, in the 


bottom of the Abracian Bay, upon the River 
Aracthur, not far from the Sea. The Ambraci- 
on Bay parts Epirus from Acarnania. | 
*  Atarng, a City of As. 
Athens, the chief City of Greece, ſeated in At- 
tica; founded by Cecrops. | 
Attica, an Eminent Region of Greece, bound- 
ing on the Territory of Megara, on the Shore 
over againſt Salamis; and on the Territory of 
the Bœotians, by Sea, at Orpus ; by Land, at 


. * at Oene, at Hyſiæ. 
3 3 B. | 


Beotia, a Region of Greece, between Attica 
and Phocisz reaching from the Ægean Sea to the 
Corinthian Iſtbmus. 

Brachmanes. See Pythag. ch. 8. 

Branchide, a Town where there was a Tem- 
ple to Apollo, on the Mileſian Shore, between 
the Promontory of Poſideum, and the City Ai- 

detus. 


 TOPOGRA 


beyond the River Neſtw, toward the 


1 


_— 


| 


| Corcyra, an Iſland in 


trance of the Boſpborus, over againſt Chalcedon; 
Conſtantine afterwards enlarg'd it, from whom 
it is now called Conſtantinople. 


Caria,a Region of Ain bounded on the North 
by Jonia, on the Eaſt by Heia, on the Weſt by 
the Carpathian Sea, on the South, by the Rhodi- 


an: Its principal Cities were AMiletus, Mindus, 
Halycarnaſſus, and G nidus. | 


\ 
\ 


Catana. See Pythag. chap. 10. 


⁊antium in the Month of Pontus Euxinus. From 
its nearneſs to Byzantium, Which is leſs than a 
_ #6; termed ( Pliny faith, ) The City of 
the Blind. | 


Oda, or Lace ; 
know of, ) by any Geographer. 

Chios, an Iſland and City of the Ionians, diſ- 
tant from Lesbos about 400 Furlongs, and goo 
Furlongs in Circuit. | | 

Cilicia, an Eminent Kingdom of Aſia, deno- 


#monia ; not mentioned (that I 


Pampbylia to the Weſt, and Syria to the Eaſt, 
and Mount Taurus to the North, and the Cili- 
cian Sea to the South. ©, 
Cirrba, a Maritime City of Phocfs, ſeated in 
the Corinthian Bay,at the Foot of the Mountain 
Parnaſſus,” over againſt Sicyou, diſtant from 
Delphi 60 Furlongs. From Delphi to Cirrba runs 
the River Puſtus; It is the Haven or Town of 
Shipping for Delphi. It bordereth on Locris. 
Clazomene, an lonick City in Iydia, ſituate in 
the Chei ſonefus 


the Clazomenians without it: In the narroweſt 
I Eo >. 
Cnidus, a City of the Dorians in Aſia, by the 
Sea, called Tropium; on the North is the Cerau- 
nian Bay; on the South, the Khodian Sea- 
Cnoſſus, a City of Creet, We 
a the lonian Sea, over 
againg Epirus, from which it is but 12 Miles di- 
ant. 3 
Corinth, an Eminent City near the Iſthmus 


$66 | | of Pelopenneſus, governed Democratically. 
Byz.antium, a City of Thrace, ſituate at the en- wel 
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Chalcedon, a City of Bythinia, over againſt By- | 


bene, an More Village,cither belonging to * 


minated from Cilix, Son of Rhea ; lying betwixt 


of Erythre, confining on the 
Erythrzans, theſe being within the Cherſoneſus, 
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Axa Philo. 
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Clitomachus flouriſhed. | 
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A. 


beyond the River Neſtw, toward the 
Eaſt; Founded and Named by Ab-' 
dera, Siſter to Diomedes, in the 104th. 


year after t d takig g of Troy : And afterwards, 
( Oiymp. 31.) ie by a Colony of Clazo- 
menians. e ' 


Egina, an Iſland over againſt Epidaurus, in 
the Saronian Bay. 3 
os potamos, a River in the Thracian Chey- 
ſoneſus, diſtant from Seſtos 1 Furlongs. 
Egypt, a Kingdom of Africa, moſt Eminent ; 
divided into the Upper and Lower : It had 
Twenty Thouſand Cities, the Principal were 


lt 


| Memphis, Dioſpolis, and Heliopolis ; Its River, | Chene, an obſcure Village,cither belonging to * 


Nilus. + | 
Agrianes, a People of Thrace, gelling upon 
the River Agrianes, betwixt the Mountains Rho- 
dope and Hemus, Of this Country perhaps was 
Hippomedon the Pythagorean, mentioned by Jam- 
blichus. LDoctr. Pytb. p. 14 chap. 8. ] 
Aprigentum. See Pythag. Chap. 10. | 
Ambracia, an Eminent City of Epirus, in the 
bottom of the Abracian Bay, upon the River 
Aracthur, not far from the Sea. The Ambraci- 
on Bay parts Epirus from Acarnania. 
Atarng; a City of Myſia. , 
Athens, the chief City of Greece, ſeated in At- 
tica; founded by Cecrops. | 
Attica, an Eminent Region of Greece, bound- 
ing on the Territory of Megara, on the Shore 
| over againſt Salamis; and on the Territory of 
the Bœotians, by Sea, at Orpus ; by Land, ar 


. at Oenæ, at Hyſiæ. 


Bæotia, a Region of Greece, between Attica 
and Pbocis; reaching from the Ægean Sea to the 
Corinthian Iſtbmus. 

Brachmanes. See Pythag. ch. 5. | 

Branchide, a Town where there was a Tem- 
ple to Apollo, on the Mileſian Shore, between 
the Promontory of Poſideum, and the City Ai- 

tetus. | 15 


Basra, a City of Thrace, ſituate next | 


trance of the Boſpborus, over againſt Chalcedon; 
Conſtantine afterwards enlarg'd it, from whom 
it is now called Conſtantinople. 


C. 


Caria, a Region of Aſia bounded on the North 
by Jonia, on the Eaſt by Heia, on the Welt by 
the Carpathian Sea, on the South, by the Rhodi- 
an: Its principal Cities were Miletus, Mindus, 
Halycarnaſſus, and Gnidus. 

Catana. See Pythag. chap. 10. 


⁊ anton in che Month of Pontus Euxinus. From 


the Blind. 


Oda, or Lacedzmonia ; not mentioned ( that I 
know of, ) by any Geographer. 
Chios, an Iſland and City of the lonians, diſ- 
tant from Lesbos about 400 Furlongs, and goo 
Furlongs in Circuit. | | 
Cilicia, an Eminent Kingdom of Aſia. deno- 
minated from Cilix, Son of Rhea; lying betwixt 


and Mount Taurus to the North, and the Cili- 
cian Sea to the South. 


the Corinthian Bay,at the Foot of the Mountain 
Parnaſſus, over againſt Sicyow, diſtant from 


the River Puſtus; Itis the Haven or Town of 
Shipping for Delphi. It bordereth on Locris. 


the Clazomenians without it : In the narroweſt 

TW T.::44:5, 

Cnidus, a City of the Dorians in Aſia, by the 

Seay called 7 ropium ; on the North is the Cerau- 

nian Bay; on the South, the Khodian Sea. 
Cnoſſus, a City ot Creet, 


againg Epirus, from which it is but 12 Miles di- 
ſtanr. * | 
Corinth, an Eminent City near the Iſthmus 


of Pelopenneſus,governed Democratically. 


Byz.antium, a City of Thrace, ſituate at the en- 


Pppp 2 Cu, 


Chalcedon, a City of Bythinia, over againſt By- | 


its nearneſs to Byzantium, which is leſs than a 
Mile, it was termed ( Pliny faith, ) The City of 


Pampbylia to the Weſt, and Syria to the Eaſt, 
| Cirrba, a Maritime City of Phocis, ſeated in 
Delphi 60 Furlongs. From Delphi to Cirrha runs 


Clazomene, an Ionick City in dia, ſituate in 
the Cherſonefus of Erythre, confining on the 
Erythrzans, theſe being within the Cherſoneſus, 


Corcyra, an Iſland in the lonian' Sea, over 
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Th TABLE. 
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Cos, an Iſland of the Carpathian Sea, with a 
City in it of the ſame Name,oppoſite to T arme- 
rium, a Promontory of the Myndians, It belon- 
ged to the Dorians of Aſia, called Cos Meropidis, 
becauſe inhabited of old by the Meropians. Ir 
was moſt eminent, for, being the Country of 
Hippocrates the Phyſitian. L Heraclit. chap. 3.] - 

Cranon,a City of Theſſaly,bordering upon Ma- 
cedonia, diſtant from Crate an 100 Furlongs. 

Creet, an Iſland in the Mouth of the Zgean Sea, 
between Fhodes and Peloponneſusz famous for the 
Birth and Prielts of Jupiter, and Laws of Minos; 
for both which viſited by many PhiloſaÞhers. 

Crotona. See Pythag. chap. 10, | 

Cyclades, lands in the Agean | 
for that they lye round about the Hland Delos ; 
their Number and Order, according to Strabo; 
is this. Helena, Ceos, Cythaos Seriphus, Melos, Si- 
phaus Cimolis,Prepeſanthus,Olearus, Naxus, Parus, 
Syrus, Myconus, Tenus, Andrus, Gyarus. 

Cyprus, an Ifland in the Carpathian Sea, ſitu- 
ate berwixt Syria and Cilicia. 


Cyrenc, a City of Africt, the Metropolis of the 


Cyrenaick Province, which contained beſides, 
Apollonia, Barce, Jeuchira and Berenice. 
Cythera, an Iſland in the Egean Sea, oppoſite 
to Malea, a Fromontory of Laconia, and diſtant 
from it 40 Furlongs, oppoſite directly to the Ci- 
ty Bœ a. 
Cyzicus, arr Iſland and City of Achſia in Aſia, 
ſeated on the Propontis, at the Mouth of the 
River e#ſojus ; built after Rome 70 years, at the 
ſame time as Ailetus. 


D. 


Delium, a little Town in Bœotia, by the Sea- 
fide, in the Territory of Tanagra, oppoſite to 
Chalcis of Eubœa. Here there was a Temple of 
Apollo. 3 | 

Delos, an Iſland in the zgean Sea, the chiefeſt 
of cheſe that were called Cyclades,and in it a Ci- 
ty, with a Temple of Apollo. It is diſtant from 
Andros 15 Miles, and as many from Myzomus ; 
from Eubœs zo Miles to the Welt. ; 

Delphia, a City of Phocis in Achaia, at the Foot 
of the Mountain Parnaſſus, on the South part of 
the Hill; Famous for the Temple and Oracle of 
Apollo; Threeſcore Furlongs from the Sea. 


E. 


: Elia, a City of Magna Græcioa. See Xenophanes, 
chap. 1. 

Eis, a Region on the Weſt part of Peloponne- 
ſus, bounded on the North by the Promontory 
Araxus, and divided from Meſſenia in the parts 
towards the Sea, by theRiverMeda; the principal 
City thereof bore the ſame Name, diſtant from 
the Sea i 20 Forlongs, from Olympia almoſt 300. 
Eßpheſus, a Maritime City of Jonia, built by the 
Amazons, 40 years after the taking of Trey. It 
was famous for the Temple of Diana, burnt by 
Heroſtratus, after it had ſtoad 385 years. 

Epid iurus, a City of Argia in Peloponne ſus, ſeat- 
ed by the Sca, in the inmoſt part of the Saronian 
Bay. 

Ereſſus, a City of Lesbos, between Pyrrha and 
the promontory Sigrium. | 

Eretrta, a Maritime City of Eubœa, between 


sel : ſo called, 


— 


Chalcis and Gereſtus, oppoſite toOropus in Attica), 
diſtant from Chalcis 20 Miles to the Eaſt. 
Eubœa, a great Grecian Iſland, oppoſite to the 
Continent of Attica, and Bœotia, and Locris, ex- 
tending from Sunium as for as Theſſaly; the 
length of it is reckoned to be 150 Miles: Its 


principal Cities, Chalcis, Caryſtus, and Eretria. 
. a G. of 
Galate, Galli. 


- 


f H. 


Hellas, firſt ſignified only a City of Theſſaly, be- 
twixt Phar ſalus and Melitea, named from Hellen 
Son of Deucalion, Thucydides lib. 1. Stephanus 
Whence Euſtathius, throughout Homer, inter prets 
tanned and wames, only that City of Theſſaly and 
Theſſalians. Afterwards the word extended to all 
that Tract of Land, which is from the Sunian 
Promontory to Acarnania and Athamene on the 
Eaſt, and to Theſſaly on the North, unto the Me- 
lian Bay. This is the Hellas of Ptolomy, who ex- 
cludes Theſſaly, which firſt gave that Name to 
Greece, out of the Name Hellas. Thirdly, in a 
larger acceptation, beſides that Tract, it includes 
alſo Theſſaly and Peloponneſus, and moſt of the 
Iſlands in thee &gean Sea; and this is the Greece 
of Strabo. Laſtly, beſidesWoſe Countrys, it 
implies Aſia the Leſſer, and ſome parts of the 
African Shore; and, in a Word, all Places inha- 
bited by theGreczans : In which ſenſe, it is moſt 
commonly uſed by the Jater Authors. 

Heraclea of Pontus, a City of Bithynia, the 
Metrepolis of the Yariandyni, leated ypon the 
Euxine Sea. See Xenoph. 

Himera. See Pythag. chap. 10, 

* Hyperboreans, a People of Scythia, ſo named 
from the Hyperborean - Mountains. 


I. 


- 


| 


Imbros, an Iſland in the Zgean Sea, not far 
from the Thracian Cherſoneſus, diſtant from 
Lemnos 22 Miles. 

Jonia, a Region of Aſia, lying upon thegean 
Sea, inhabited by the Grecians, reaching from 
Poſideum, a Promontory of Miletus, on the South, 
to Phocea, and the Mouth of the River Hermus on 
the North; its chief Cities, Miletus and Epheſus. 


L. 


Lacedæmon, the chief City of Laconia, on the 
Weſt ſide of the River Eurotas, remote from the 
Sea, lying beneath the Mountain Taygetus; to 
which was aſcribed its unhealthfulnels. ”m_s : 

Lampſacum, a City of Myſia, ſeated onthe 
Helleſpont, at the Mouth of the.River Granicus ; 
NG Parius on the North, and Abydus on the 
South, 8 
5 Lariſſaz there were twoCitys in Theſſaly of this 

ame. | | 

Lebedus, a Maritime City of Jonia, between. 
Colophon to the. South, and Teos to the North ; 
diſtant from each, 120 Furlongs. 

Lesbos, an Iſland in the Xgean Sea, over againſt 
' Folis in Aſia, diſtant from Lemnos, Tenedos, and 
Chios, almoſt equally; leſs thangooFurlongs 1 


r 


the fartheſt of them. Cities, 1 any and Me- | 
thymne. Promontories ; to the North, Sigrium ; 
to the Eaſt, Melea. | 


—_— 


Buildings,and fruitfulneſs of the Soil; Cic.de leg. 
agr. 2. 


Munycbia, a Promontory of Attica,which,with 


Lindus, one of the three chief Cities of the | Piræus, made the Harbour of the Athenian Shi 
Iſland Rbodes, firuate on the right hand to them ing, with three fair Havens within it. > + the 


that ſail from the City of Rhodes Southward. 
Locri in Italy: See Pythag. chap. 10. 
Lydia, a Kingdom of Aſia, lying betwixt Tonia 
to the Weſt, and Phrygia magna to the Eaſt, | 


M. 


Magna Grecia. Ovid. Faſt. 4, | 
For the Italian Land was Greater Greece. 

Hither Evander did bis Navy Steer, 
Hither Alcides Said; both Grecians were. 
The Club- Arm d Traveller, whoſe Herd did ſtray 
On Aventine, here drunk of Albula, 
That here Ulyſſes was, Leſtrigons beſt, 
And the Shore nam'd from Circe, can atteſt. 
Not long ago, of Telegone appear'd | 
The Walls, and Tiber, both by Grecians rear d. 
Hither Haleſus forc*d Atrides Death, 
Mo te Faliſca did bis Name bequeath, ' 
Antenor add, who for Troy's peace did plead ; 
And (Son t' pulian Daunus, ) Diomed. 
Hitherggneas, /ince Antenor, came, 
And brought his G ads, reſcu'd from lion's Flame: 
Him Solis from Ida did attend, 
From whom to Sulmo did that Name deſcend. 


But though Ovid takes it for Italy in general, 


yet Pliny more cautiouſly ſaith,it comprehended 
a great part thereof, ( quotam partem.) Athenæus, 


almoſt all Italy. And perhaps nootherwile is Fe- 
ſtus to be underſtood, than as of 2 great part, 
when he ſaith, Italy was called Major Grecia, be- 
cauſe the Sicilians poſſeſſed it or bec auſe many great 
Cities thereof were derived from the Greeks And 
Servius, Italy is called Me *Exaas becauſe from 
Tarentum to Cumæ, all the Cities were built by the 
Greeks, More expreſly Seneca, all that fade of italy 
which lies upon the low Sea, was called Major Græcia. 
And ſo indeed is it ſet out by Geographers, 
but including alſo Sicily. 1 | 
Mantinea, a City of Arcadia in Peloponneſus, 
confining on Argia,Tegea, Methydrium,andOrcho- 
menes, near to Meg alopolis. ? 
Marat hon, a Town of Attica, over againſt Era- 
tria of Eubœa, between Rhamnus and Brauron; 
diſtant from Athens. Ten Miles, and as much 
from Caryſtus in Enbaa: ONS 
Media, the greateſt Kingdom in Aſia, lying 
betwixt Armenia the Greater, to the Weſt, and 
Parthia and Hyrcania to the Eaſty extending 
Northward to the Caſpian Sea, and Southward 
to Aſſyriaand Suſiana. 
Megara, a City confining with Attica at 
Eleuſis, diſtant from the Sea 18 Furlongs. 


Memphis, a City of Egypt, built by Oſaris at, 


the point of Delta, over againſt Babylon. » 
Metapontum- Sce Ppthag- chap: 10. | 
Miletus, an lonick City of Caria, the further- 
moſt towards the South, next to Poſzdeum, ſituate 
t2 Furlongs from the Mouth of the River 
Meander ;, built by Miletus, Son of polo. 
Mitylene, the chief City of Lesbos, ſituate be- 
tween Methymna and Malea, diſtant from Malea 
70 Furlongs, from Canæ 120 Furlongs. Cicero 


mach commends it for ſituation, beauty of the mY on che South part of it, at the Sea-ſide. It 


Mouth ef the River I liſſus, on the Weſt is Piræus 


on the Eaſt, the Promontory Sunium, 


0 


O. 


Oetœa, a City of Thaſja'y, named from the 
Mountain Oet . 

Ohmpia, a place in Elis, with a Temple dedica- 
ed to Ihpiter, upon the ſide of the River Al; beus 
diſtant from the Sea 80 Furlongs. Here wels 
celebrated the Games called Olympick, 


of 


Parnes, a Mountain of Attic, | 
Paros, an Iſland in the ægean Seca ; one of the 
Cyclades, "= | 6. 
Peloponneſus, a Grecian Peninſula, within the 
Iſthmus of. Corinth, containing many Regions, 
whereof the principal, Achaia, Llis Mefſenia, La- 
conica, and Argia; the molt Emineat Cirics, Mef- 
ſena, Corinth, Tegea, Lacedemon, r I 

Phœnicia, a Region of Syria lying next the 
Sea; it contained four Eminent Cities, JV ipolis, 
Byblus, Tyre, and Sidon. The Phonicians were 
Inventors of Navigation and Arithinetick; great 
Merchants, but Subtle, Deceitful, and Thieviſh 
to a Proverb, Ihenicum more, Whence Polemo 
ſaid of Zeno, He came to teal Learning (poiriznas,) 
{ iike a Phenician (not I lœniceo amicli as renders 
ed, ) Zen. chap. 2. 

Phologonaros, an Iland to the Weſt of the Iſ- 
land 4s, of very niean account, as appears by 
Solon's expreſſion, chap. 2. | 

Virus a Town and Haven of Attica, ſerving 
tor the Shipping of Athens, in the midſt betwixt 
Peg and Sunium, "diſtant from Athens 40 Fur- 

ongs. f | 
Piſa, a City of the Felotonneſus, ſituate at the 
River 4lIpbeus and the Piſæan Mountain. 

Poſidonia, Pæſtum, a Maritime City of Lucan a 
in Italy, bet w ixt Saler nus to the Weſt, and Vilia 
to the Eaſt; built by the Darians and Syb.zrites; 

Pricne,aMaritimeCity ofCaria in Jonia, between 
the Mouth of Meander,and the Mountain AHcale. 

Pylus, a City of Meſſenia, in the Promontory 
Coryphaſium diſtant from Methone 1 oo uclongs, 
ID R. 

FNhegium. See Pythap, chap. to, 

Salamis, an Iſland in the Saronick-Bay, be- 

wixt Pcloponneſus and Attica; adjacent to Eleuſis 

of Attica, and toe Agina. | 
Same, aCity in the Iſland Cephalonia, at the paſ- 

ſage between it and Ithaca. From hence went An- 

cut, who wrſt planted a Colony in the Iſland 


thag. chap. 1. 
Samus, an lomian Iſland, and a City of the ſame 


| Name; the Iſtand is600Furlongs about, and Paſi- 


deum, a Promontory thereof, not above Seven 
Furlongs from the Continent. The City ſtand- 


Was 


Samus, which he ſo named from Same. See 7s - 
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. £riſk, cap. 8. viſits Diogenes, Diog. cap 3. dies, 


| was firſt called Melampbylos, as Strabo; or Me- 


lamphyllos,as Jamblichus. See Pythag.. chap. 1. 
Sar des, the Metropolis of-Zydia, ſituate under 
the Hill Tmolus, upon the River Padolus. 


Scepſis, a City of Troas in Aſia, ſeated on Coty- 


the Interpreters of Clemens Alexa ndrinus, Euſe- 
bius , Theodoret, Diogenes Laertius, and others, not 
obſerved, who, render v$g2x/JHy 7% re Pheyect- 
dem Syrum ; much leſs they, who, as an argument 


lus, the higheſt part of Mount 1da,whente flow- | to prove, that Learning was brought out of 


eth the River Scamander. 


Sicinus, an Iſland not far from Melos, on ghe | Fythagorus, the firſt Philoſopher. 
Weſt of the Il and os; obſcure, and of noeſteem, | + . | 


| To 


as appears by Solon's expreſſion, chap. 2. and Ari 
ſlophames in nis Clouds, AG. 1. Scen. 2. 


Syria into Greece, inſtance Pherecydes, Maſter to 


Sicyen, a City of Peloponneſus, Metropolis of Tenarus, a Promontory of Laconia inPeloponne- 


the Kingdom of Sicyenia, between Corinth and | ſus, parting the Laconian and Meſſenian Ba 


Achaia, diſtant 109 Furlongs from PhIus. 
Sinope, a Maritime City of Paphlagonia. 
Sparta, all one with Lacedemon, -* 


Tarentum. See Pythap. chap. to. 4 
T auromenium. See Pythag. chap. 10. 


Taygetus, a Mountain of Laconia, at the River 


Stagyra, 4 City of T brace, ſeated in the Bay | Eurotas, and the City Sparta; which City was 
of Strymen, between Argilus and Acanthus. See | ſubject to Diſeaſes,by reaſort of that Mountain's 


Ariſt. chap. 1. 


hanging over it. 


Sunium, a Ptomomtory in Attica, together | Thebes, a City of Baotia, ſeated at the River 


with a Town of the ſame Name, between the. | Aſepus and Iſimenus; built by Cadmus. 


Saronean Bay, and the Sea towards Eubœa. 
Sybaris. See Pythag. chap. 10. | 


"7 


ver Lycus, betwixt Sardes and Pergamum. 


Syrus, an Iſland in the &gean Sea, one of the | Tyhar a Territory of Aſia the Leſs, upon the 
Cyclades, 20 Miles diſtant from Delus, to the ſſide of the Zgean Sea, between eolis and Hel- 


— 


North. The Adjective is Syrius ; as on the con leſpont; having a City of the ſame Name. 


——6 


Of Jome Memorable Paſſ ages in the Lives of the Philoſopher 4. 


a 


8 


Baris the Hyperborean, Pyth, chap. 23. 
A Academy. Plat. cap. 5. 1 
Achillean Field conteſted for by the 
Mytelenæans and Athenians Pit. cap. 1. 
Achilleum founded. Pit. cap.1. | 
Acroatick Doctrine of the Peripateticks. Axiſt. 
cap. 6. | N 
Egyptian Prieſts. Sol. cap. S. Pyth. cap. 2, 3. 
Egyptian Prieſts. Thal. cap. 3. . 
Egyptian kind of Writing. Fyth. cap. 4. 
EEgytian year introduced into Greece. Thal. 
cap. 8. §. 4. | 5 
Atbiops of Ptolemais,a Cyrenaick Philoſoper, 
Ariſtip. cap. 9. h | 
Ageſilaus warreth againſt the Perſian, returns 
to Greece, overcomes the Thebans at Coronea, 
Aen. cap. 5. | | 
Adomena, what. Thal. cap. 11. 
Alcibiades. Socr. 1. 17. 
Alexander taught by Ariſtotle, Ariſt. cap. 5. be- 
gan to Reign, Ibid. ſends all Rarities to Ariſtotle, 


A 


Amaſis King of eAgypt. Thal. cap. 3. 
Amaſis his conteſt with the King of AÆAthio- 
Pia. Thal. cap. 9. 
Amaſis his Correſpondence with Bias. Bias, 
cap. 1, | | | 
Amphibolis taken by Braſidos. Socr. cap. 8. 
Analyſis, what. Plat. cap. 7- . 
Annicerians. Anniſ. cap. 2. PLL. 
Anniverſary of Anaxagoras. Anaxag. cap. 5: 
Antigonus. Arceſ. cap. 3. 
Antigonus Gonatas invites Zeno. Zen. cap. 4. 
' Antipater receives Xenocrates Ambaſſador 
from Athens. Xenocr. cap. 3. | 
Antipodes, the word by whom firſt uſed. 
Plat. cap. 7. 
Anytus accuſeth Socrates. Socr. cap. 10. 
- Appelles the Painter, relieved by Arceſilaus. 
Arcel Cap. 3. | | 
Apocarteron, a Book of Hegeſias againſt Life. 
Hegef. cap. 1. < 
Archelaus King of Macedonia. Socr. cap. 15. 
Areopagus, when inſtituted,and when reform- 
ed. Sol. cap. 5 


Arete, Daughter to Arxiſtippus, educated in 


Ariſt. cap. 8. 


Alters erected to Anaxagoras, Anaxag. cap. 5.| Arymneſtus, Son of Pythagoras, Pyth. 21. 


*, 


Philoſophy, Ariſtip. cap. 8. 
' Arginuſze, a Sea-fight there, Socr. cap. 9. 


Arion. 


|rrary, the Adjective of Syria in Syrus: Which 


 Thyatira, à City of Lydia,ſeated upon the Ri- 


te. . a_——_ *** 


The ; . A 


BLE. 


Arion. Per. cap. 4. 
Ariſtophanes his Clowds a cted. Socr. cap. 10, 
Ariſtotle, downed not himſelf, viſt. cap. 11, 
Arithmetick, £yth, doctr. p. 2, Sect. 1. 
Artaxerxes Mn emon.. Xen. cap. 2. 
Aſpaſia, Miſtreſs to Pericles, Socr. cap. 3 
Aſtrological Predictions of Thales. Tbal. cap. 8. 
elk. 5. 
3 Thal. c. 8. Doct. Pyth. part. 2. ſect. 2. 
Aſtu of Athens. Per. cap. 2. 
Athens luſtrated. Sol. cap. 3. 
Atlantick Language or Story. Sol. cap. 8. 13. 
Plat, cap. 18. 
Attalus, Lacydes. 
Axes and Cyrbes. Sol. cap. 7. 


C. 


Cleobule, a Comedy of Cratznus. Cleob. cap. 1. 
Calliſthenes put toDeath by Alcxander. Hriſt. cap 
Carneades ſent 0:1 Embaſſy to Xome. Carn cap. 3. 
Cato moves the Senate againlt thephiloſophers 
Carn, cap. 3. | 
Charicles, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. cap. 9. 
Cher ſoneſus T hracian,reduc'd by the Athenians. 
Sol. cap. 2. 
Chio beſtows a Talent upon Speu/ippus. Speu. 
cap. 1. 
Chiri ſophus. Xen. cap. 4. 
Chreocopide, Who? Sol. cap. 4. 
Cirrba reduc'd by theAthenians by aStratagem. 
Sol. ca 2. . 
Cleander Governor of Byz.antium, Xen. cap. 4. 
Cleobis and Bito. Sol. cap. 11. 
Cleobulina, Cleob. cap. 1. 
Cleombrotus kills himſelf, upon reading of Plato's 
Phœdo. Plat. cap. 15. 
Commentaries upon Ariſtotle. Ay. cap. 17. 
Connus a Lutiniſt, Socr. cap 3. 
Corinth, the Wiſe Men meet there. Sol. cap. 8. 
Creet, Sol. cap. 1. Pyth. cap, 6. famous for Reli- 
gious Myſteries. Thal. cap. 3. 
Critias, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. cap. 9. 
Crito, his Diſcourſe with Socrates, Socr. cap. 11. 
Critolaus ſent on Embaſly to Rome. Carn-cap. 3. 
Crœſus diverted from his expedition, &c. Bias. 
cap. 1. Pitt, cap. I. | 
Crœſus his Diſcourſe with Solon. Sol. cap. 11. 
Crœſus taken Priſoner by Cyrus, and ſet at Li- 
berty. Sol. cap. 11. 
Crœſus, how he paſſed his Army over Halys. 
Thal. cap. 10, 
Crotonians inſtituted Games in Emulation of 
thoſe at Olympia. Pyth. cap. 18. 
Cube duplicated. Plat. cap. 7. 
Cylonian Impiety. Sol. cap. 3. 
Cynoſarges, whence ſo named. Antiſth. cap. 2. 
Cynoſur ag the leſſer Bear. Thal. cap. 3. by whom 
found out. Thal. cap. 8. ſect. 2. 
Cypſalus, Son of Periander, Periand. cap. 6. at 
what time he Reign'd. Per, cap. 1. . 
Cyrus, his firſt Aſcent into Aſia confounded with 
his ſecound. Xenoph. cap. 2. 


D 


Dœmon of Socrates. Socy. cap. 2, 6, 8. 
Damaſias, two of that Name, Archons, con- 
founded one with the other. Thal. cap. 2. 


Decree of the Athenians. concerning Zeno. Zen, 
cap. 6, | 


Delium, a Fight there. Kenoph, cap, 1. 

Delphi, the Wiſe Men meet there. Sol. cap, 8. 

Delium, a Fight there. Socr. cap. 7. 

Dialectick invented. Zeno Eleat. chap. 2. 

Diogenes the Babylonian, bent on Embaſſy to 

Rome. Diqg. 

Dionyſius King of Sicily entertains Xenophon, 

cap. 9, entertains c chines. ſch. cap. 1. 
Nionyſrus, the Carthaginian, Fuclid. cap. 2. 

Dionyſius, the Elder, eutertains Plato. Plat. cap. g. 

Dionyſius, the Younger, entertains Plato. Plat. 

cap. 9. 

Dionyſius eatertains Ariſtippus, Ariſtip. cap. 5. 

Progenes the Stoick ſent on Embaſſy vo Rome. 

Carn. cap. 3. 

Dion, Friend to 7lato, Plat. cab. . 

Diotyma. a Learned Woman. Socr. cap. 3. 

_ inctions of /1:to,colleted by Hriſtotle. Plat. 

cap. 8. 

Divination, Py:b. goct. 2. p. 3. ſect. 3. cap. 4. p. 

2, je, 1. cap. 15. | 

Divine Providcuce, the expreſſion by whom 

firſt uſed. Plat. cap. 7. 


Dogmacile, what; and, whether Plato dothDog- 
matiſe Plat. cap. 15. 


Dorick Dialect, why uſed by the Pythagoreans, 
Pyth. cap. 22. 


E. 
Eclipſe, by whom firſt foretold. 7 hal. cap. 8. 
[eff ; | 


ect. 3. 
Eclipſe parted the Armies of Medes and Ly- 
dians. T bal. cap. 8. ,. 3. 
Elatus, when Epbo-is, Chil, cap. 1. 
Ephori, when firſt choſen. Chil, cap. 1. 
Epigrams of Plato Plat. 1. 15. 
Epimenides, his long Sleep. Epim. 
Euthydemus, when Archon. Chi, cap, 1. 
Exoterick Doctrine of the Peripateticks. 
Ariſt. cap. 6. | 


| F. 


Feaſt, made by Periander for the Wiſe Men. 
Anachar. cap. 1. | 


Furies, their Habit. Afenedem. 
G. 


Geographick Map, by whom firſt ſet out. Anax- 
imand. cap. 1. 


Geometry, by whom firſt introduced into 
Greece, Thai. cap. 7. 

Geometry. Pyth. dotF. p. 2. ſe. 3. 

Geometrical Proportions. Thal.cap.7. ſect.1, 2. 

Gnomonick, by whom invented. Anax. cap. 1. 

G0, trom whom the Grecians firlt received 
the Names of God. Thal. cap. 6. ſect. 2. 

Golden Verſes, by whom made, Cap. 22.. 

Gorgias, a Sophiſt. Socy, cap. 10. 

Grecian army brought off by enophon. Aen. cap. 

Gryllus Son of Xenophon (lain. Xen, cap. 6. 


H 


_ HeQtemori. Sol. cap. 3. | 
HFlegeſiſiratus, Son of Piſiſtratus. Pit. cap. 1, 
Heraclides, Friend to Plato. Plat. cap. 9. 


Ferme, 
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of ſome Memorable Pai 4 in te Lipes of the When, 


was m called Melamphyloi as Strabo or Me- 
los, as Jamblichus. See Pythag.. chap. 1. 
Sar des, the Metropolis ofiZygia.firuate under 
the Hill Tmolus, upon the Ri Pattolus. 


Scopſis, a City of Troas in Aſia, ſeated on Coty- 
lus, the higheſt part of Mount 1da ,whende flow. 


eth the River Scamander. 


Iteury, che Atjedtive of Hir in Syrus: 


rhe Interpreters of Clemens Alexa ndrinus, Euſe- 


bius, Theodoret, Diogenes Laertius, and others, not 
obſerved Who, 2 de eNανU d lp Svproy Phereri- 


to prove, that Learning was brought out of 


Which 


Ae Serum . much leſs they, Who, as an argument 


Ariſtip. cap. 9. 


Syria into Greece, inſtance Pherecydes, Maſter to 

Sicinus, an Iſland not far from Meles, on ghe Tabak, the firſt n oy 

Weſt of the Iſland [os; obſcure, and of noeſteem, "I | ap 

as appears by Solon's exp ſſion,chep. 2, and Ai . | . . 

ſlopbames in nis Clouds , AG, x. Seen.: 24. "bh 
Sicyen, a City of Peloponneſus, Metropalis of | 


the Kingdom of Sima, between Corinth and as, parting the Laconian and Meſſenian Bays. 

Achaia, diſtant 109 Furlongs from pike. 8 Tarentum. See Eythag. chap, to. 
Sinope, a Maritime City of Payblagonia. * i,  Tauromenium! See Pythag. chap. 10. 
Sparta, all one with Larede mj. £7 
Stagyra, 4 City of Thrace, ſeated in TH Bay 


oy 


Eurotas, and the City Spartæ; which City was 


of Strymon, between Afgilus and  Acantbus. See | ſubject to-Diſcaſes,by reaſot of r Mountain 8 


Ariſt. chap. 1. hanging over it. — 


Sunium, a Promontory in . - "Thebes, a City of Bagtia, ſeated at the River 
with a Town of the ſame Name, between the Aſopusannd 1/menus\, built by Cadmus. 
Saronean Bay, and che Sea towards Eubcœa. Tb hrs ity of Lydia,ſeated upon the N- 


Sybaris. See Pythag. chap, 10, , betwixt Sardes and Pergamum. 


Syrus, an Iſland in the Zgean Sea, one ofthe 57 5,4 Territory of Aſia the Leſs upon the 
Cyclades, 20 Miles diſtant from Delus to © con ſide of the Agean Sea, between alis and Hel- 
mo The Adjective is r as pci the 25h ; * a City of the ſame ne 2 
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„5 | Ama King of Aber. Thal. cap. 5 
As © Ts 1 An heed wi che King of un. 
Cc 
Baris the genes. He, PA 23, 8 his Correſpondence with Bias, Bia, 
Academy, Plat. cap dap © 46 
A Achillean Field deltec for by the | © Anipbibolis taken by Braſ3dos. Socr. cap. 8. 
Mytelenæans and Athenian 1 * cap. 1. Analysis, pat. Plat. cap. . 


Achilleum founded. 2 


Annicerlans. Ammiſ. cap. 2. 
Acroatick Doctrine of the Peripagicks 48; 


Anniverſary of a Anaxag. cap. 5 : 


cap. 6. , * Antigonus, Arceſ. cap 
Agyptian prieſts, Sol. c4p.$. Pyth, cap. 2, 3. N Antigonus Gonatas — Zens, Zen. cap. 4. 
Egyptian Prieſts. Thal. cap. 3. ” BY 2 8 receives Xenocrates Ambaſſador 


Zgyptian kind of Writing. Pyth. cap. 4. 
+ PEE tian year introduced into Greece. 42a. | 
cap, 


2 of Ptolemais, a Cyrenaick Philoſ pet 


 Kenocr, cap. 3 
„ the word by whom firſt uſed. 
Hat. cap. 7. 


” Anytus accufeth Socrates, Socr. cap. 10. 


| Appelles the Painter, relieved by Areeſplaus, 
Ageſilaus warreth againſt the Perſian, returns | Are; 
to Greece, overcomes the Thebans at Coroneas 4 5 
Ken, cap. 5. | Hepeſ. cap. 1. 
G'S: what. Thal. cap. 11. * Hy 
Alcibiades, Socr. 1. 17. 
Alexander taught by Ariſtotle, rip cap. g. be- ed. Sol. cap. 5. 
gan to Reign, Ibid. ſends all Rarities to Ariſtotle, | Arete, Daughter to Ariſtippus, educated in 
Ariſt. cap. 8. viſits Diogenes, Diog. cap 3. dies, Philoſophy, Aviſtip. cap. 8. 
Ariſt. cap. 8. Alrginuſa, a Soho. there, Socr. cap. 9. 
Alters erected to Anaxagoras. Anaxag. cap. 3 l eh Son of Pythagoras, Eyth. 21. 
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. Taygetns, a Mountain of Laconia, at thè River | 
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Arion. Per. cap. 4. 

Ariſtopbanes his Clowds a cted. Socr. cap. 10. 
Ariſtotle, downed not himſelf, Ariſt. cap. 1 1. 
Arithmetick, Fytbh. doctr. p. 2, Sed. 1. | 
Artaxerxes Mn emon.. Xen. cap. 2. 

Aſpaſia, Miſtreſs to Pericles. Sacr. cap. 3 
Aſtrological Predictions of Thales. Tbal. cap. 8. 


ſe. 5. 


Aſtronomy. Thal. c. 8. Doct. Pyth.part. 2. ſect. 2. 

Aſtu of Athens. Per. cap. 2. 

Athens luſtrated. Sol. cap. 3. 

Atlantick Language or Story. Sol. cap. 8. 13. 
Plat. cap. I Js a | 

Attalus, Lacydes, 

Axes and Cyrbes. Sol. cap. 7. 


C. 


Cleobule, a Comedy of Cratznus. Cleob. cap. 1. 
Calliſtbenes put toDeath by Alexander. Ariſt. cap 


Carneades ſent on Embaſly to Rome. Carn cap. 3. 


Cato moves the Senate againſt thePhiloſophers. 
Carn. cap. 3. 

Charicles, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. cap. 9. 

Cher ſoneſus T hracian,reduc'd by the Athenians. 
Sol. cap. 2. 
_ Chio beſtows a Talent upon Speuſippus. Speuſ. 
cap. 1. | 

Chiriſophns. Xen. cap. 4. 

Chreocopide, Who ? Sol. cap. 4. : 

Cirrbha reduc'd by the Athenians by aStratagem. 
Sol. ca 2. a | 

Cleander Governor of Byz.antium, Xen. cap. 4. 

Cleobis and Bito. Sol. cap. 11. 

Cleobulina, Cleob. cap. 1. 

Cleombrotus kills himſelf, upon reading of Plato's 
Phœdo. Plat. cap. 15. Be 

Commentaries upon Ariſtotle. Ar. cap. 17. 

Connus a Lutiniſt. Socr. cap 3. 

Corinth, the Wiſe Men meet there. Sol. cap. 8. 

Creet, Sol. cap. 1. Pyth. cap, 6, famous for Reli- 
gious Myſteries. Thal. cap. 3. | 

Critias, one of the 30 Tyrants. Socr. cap. 9. 


© Crito, his Diſcourſe with Socrates, Socr. cap. 11. 


Critolaus ſent on Embaſly to Rome. Carn-cap. 3. 

Crœſus diverted from his expedition, & c. Bias. 
cap. 1, Pitt, cap. I. 

Crœſus his Diſcourſe with Solon. Sol. cap. 11. 

Crœſus taken Priſoner by Cyrus, and ſet at Li - 
berty. Sol. cap. 11. . 

Crœſus, how he paſſed his Army over Halys. 
Thal. cap. 10. 

Crotonians inſtituted Games in Emulation of 
thoſe at Olympia. Pyth. cap. 18. | 

Cube duplicated. Plat. cap. 7. 

Cylonian Impiety. Sol. cap. 3. e 

Cynoſarges, whence ſo named. Antiſth. cap. 2. 

Cynoſur a, the leſſer Bear. Thal. cap. 3. by whom 
found out. Thal. cap. 8. ſect. 2. 
Cypſalus, Son of Periander, Periand. cap. 6. at 
what time he Reign'd. Per. cap. 1. . 
Cyrus, his firſt Aſcent into Aſia confounded with 


his ſecound. Xenoph. cap. 2. 


| Demon of Socrates. Socy. cap. 2,6,8. 


Damaſias, two of that Name, Archons, con- 
founded one with the other. Thal. cap. 2. 

Decree of the Athenians. concerning Zeno. Z en. 
cap. 6. ; 


Delium, a Fight ther e. Kenoph. cap. 1. 
Delphi, the Wiſe Men meet there. Sol. cap, 8. 
Delium, a Fight there. Socr. cap. 7. | 
Dialectick invented. Zeno Eleat. chap. 2. 
Diogenes the Babylonian, bent on Embaſſy to 
Rome. Dig. 
Dionyſius King of Sicily entertains Xenophon, 
cap. g. entertains e#ſchines. Eſch. cap. l. 
Vionyſius, the Carthaginian. Euclid. cap. 2. 
Dionyſius, the Elder, entertains Plato. Plat. cap. 9. 
Dionyſius, the Younger, entertains Plato. Plat. 
cap. 9. 
Dionyſus entertains Ariſtippus, Ariſtip. cap. 5. 
Diogehes the Stoick ſent on Embaſſy to Rome. 
Carn. cap. 3. 0 


Dion, Friend to Plato. Plat. cap. 9. 

Dietyma. a Learned Woman, Socr. cap. 3. 
Diſtinctions of Plato, collected by Ariſtotle, Plat. 
cap. 8. | 

Divination, Py?b. doct. 2. p. 3. ſe@. 3. cap. 4. p. 
2, ſect. 1. cap. 15. | 


Divine Providcuce, the expreſſion by whom 
firſt uſed. Plat. cap, 7. 


Dogmarile,what; and, whether Plato dothDog- 
matiſe Plat. cap. 15. 


Dorick Dialect, why uſed by the Pythagoreans. 
Pyth. cap. 22. 


E. 


* by whom firſt foretold. Thal. cap. 8. 
ſect. 3. 5 a 

Eclipſe parted the Armies of Medes and Ly- 
dians. Thal. cap. 8. ect. 3. 

Elatus, when Ephorus, Chil, cap. 1. 

Ephori, when firſt choſen. Chil, cap. 1. 
Epigrams of Plato. Plat. 1. 15. 

Epimenides, his long, Sleep: Epim. 
Euthydemus, when Archon. Chil. cap, 1, 
Exoterick Doctrine of the Peripateticks. 
Ariſt. cap. 6, 


F. 


Feaſt, made by Periander for the Wiſe Men. 


Anachar. cap. 1. ; 
Furies, their Habit. Menedem. 


G, 


Geographick Map, by whom firſt ſet out. Anax- 
imand, cap. 1. 


Geometry, by whom firſt introduced into 


Greece, Thal. cap. 7. 

_ Geometry. Pyth. dotF. p. 2. ſeck. 3. 
Geometrical Proportions. Thal. cap. J. ſect.1, 2. 
Gnomonick, by whom invented. Anax. cap. 1. 
GOD,from whom the Grecians firſt received 

the Names of God. Thal. cap. 6. ſect. 2. 

Golden Verſes, by whom made; Cap. 22. 
Gorgias, a Sophiſt. Socr. cap. 10. 8 
Grecian army brought off by enophon. Nen. cap. 

 Gryllus Son of Xenophon ſlain. Xen, cap. 6. 


H 
Heftemori. Sol. cap. 3. 


g Hegeſtſtratus, Son of Piſiſtratus. Pit. cap. 1. 
Heraclides, Friend to Plato. Plat. cap. 9. 


Hermes 
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The TABLE. 


Hermes Triſmegiſtus the Books aſcribed to him| 
ſuppoſititious. Plat. ch. 4. 
Hermias King of Atarna, Ariſt, ch. 4. 
Hermodomas, ſirnamed Creophilus, Pyth. ch. 2. 
Hermolaus and others conſpire againſt Alexan- 
der, Ariſt. ch. 8. 
Herpylis, Wife of Ariſtotle Ariſt. cb. 1 3. 
Hippias a Sophiſt. Socr. ch. 10. : 
Homatocion of Pythagoras, diſtin from his pri- 
vate School. Pyth. ch. 16. 
Horoſcopes, of what uſe firſt, Anax ch. 1. 
J. 
Jeremy. the Prophet, not contemporary with 
A Plat..s. 4, - | 
Jews, Eyrbagoras converſed with them, .7yth. 
. . 
mortality of the Soul, by whom firſt held. 
Thal. ch. 6. ſect. 4. 
Immortality of the Soul, by whom. Pherec, 
Immortality of the Soul, of whom. Plato. learnt 
it. Plat. ch 3. | 
Indifference. Theod. ch. 2. | 
Induction, Socr. cb 4. how uſed by Socrates, Ibid. 
Induction, its kind; how uſed by Plato. Plat. 1 5. 
Tonian Common Council-Hall, Thales adviſed to 
be built in Teos. Thal. ch. 10. 


———— 


L. 


Lobynitus King cf Babylon. Thal. gb. 8. ſect 3. 
Lacydæan- Gardens. Lac. 
Lais. Ariſtip. ch. 3. 
Laws of Solon. Sol. ch. S. 
Laws of Draco. Sol. ch. 5. 
Laws of Pittacus. Pit. ch. 1. 
Laws given by Plato Plat. ch. 10, 14. 
Library of Ariſtotle. Ariſt. cb. 16. 5 
Lycæum, School of the Peripateticks. Ariſt. cb. 5. 


M. | 

Magna Gracia. Pyth. ch. 10. 

Manes, ſervant to Diogenes, Diog. ch. 1. 

Mantinea, a Battle there. Aen. ch. 6. 

Marius entertains Theodorus. Theod. ch. 1. | 

Marks affixed to Plato's Writings. Plat. ch. 1 5, 

Mathemarick. Pyth. doct. p. 2. ch. 2. 

Medicine. Pyth. Dot. p. 3. ſet. 4. 
Megacles. Sol. ch. 3. | 

Magarenſes conteſt with the Athanians, con- 
cerning Salamis. Sol. cb. 2. 

Megarenſes recover Salamis, Sol. ch.2.take M- 
ſea. Ibid. ch. 3. a ; 
Aeg arenſes prohibited by decree to come with- 
in the Athenian juriſdiction. Euclid, ch. 1. 

Nelitus accuſeth Socrates. Socr. ch. 11. 

Mentor. Carn. ch. 4. 

Middle- Academy, Arceſ. ch. 2. upon what oc- 
caſion Lacydes betook himſelf to it. Lac. 
Mill-Song. Pitt. cb. 1. 

ae. ye. e, 3. | 

Mind, Anaxargorus ſo termed. Anax. ch 1. 
I neſurcbus, Son of Pythagoras. Pyth. 21 

MoralPhiloſophy,by whom invented. Archelaus 

Moſes afforded lightto Plato. Plat. ch. 4. 


* 
— 


N. 
Neleus long before Thales. Thal. ch. 1. 
New- Academy Cary. ch. 2. 


Nichomachus, Son of Ariſtotle. Ariſt, ch, 1 3. 
Noumenia. Sol. ch. 7. 


O. 


Oath taken by the Senate of Athens, Sol. ch. 7. 
Oblong- Number, what Flat. ch 7. 
Olympia, Mother to Alexander. Ariſt. ch. 5, 
Olympids inſtituted by Iphitus, long, before 
Coræbus, who is commonly conceived the firit 
Victor. That ch. 2 
Olympick Sect deſigu'd by H exinus. Alex. 
Oracle miſtaken by Diogenes. Diqg. ch. 1. 
Oracle. Fyth. ch. 2. 


P. 


Palamedes, a Tragedy of Euripides. Socr. ch. 14. 

Panionium, one common Temple belonging to 
12. Ionian Cities. Bias, ch. 1. a 

Peloponneſian War. Socr. ch. 7. 

Periander, at what time he began to Reign. 
Per. eb. 2. Fa | 
Pericles, Anaxag. ch. 8. | 
Peripateticks, whence ſo called Ariſt. ch. 6. 
Phalaris kill'd Pyth, ch. 17. | 
Pherecides, at what time he died. Pyth, ch, 2. 

Philip receives Xenocrates Ambaſſador from A 
thens, Nenocr. ch. 3. ſends for Ariſtotle, Ariſt. ch. 5. 

Philiſtus. Plat. ch. 9. 

Philocyprus. King of Cyprus. Sol. ch. 8. g 

Philoſophers baniſhed Athens. Theophr. ch. 2. 

Philoſophy, why ſo called. Pyth. ch. 8. 

Phryne,an Athenian Curtezan. Xenocy, ch. 2. 
Phryno (lain by Pittacus. Pit. ch. 1. 

phthiriaſis. Pherec. h 

Piſiſtratus gains the Tyrany of Athens. Sol. ch. 
1031 2. | 
Piſithanatos Death's 
called. Heg. ch. 1. 
Pittaceian Sentence. Pit. ch, 1, 
Pittaceian Field. Pit. ch. 1. 
Plato fought not at Delium. Plat. ch. 2. 

Plato not ſupplanted by Ariſtotle, Ariſt. ch. 3. 
The word Poem by whom fir ſt uſed. Plat. 1.7. 
Pompey viſits Poſidonius. Poſid. 

Potidæa beſieged. Socr. ch. 7. 

Predictions of Anaragoras. Anax. ch. 3. 
Ppredictions of Thales. Thal. ch. 13. 
Predictions of Epimenides. Epim. 

Predictions of Anaximander. Anax. ch. 1. 
Predictions of Chilon. Chil. cb. 1. 

Priene conquer'd. Bias, ch. 1. 1 

Principle and Element, by whom firſt diſtig- 
guiſhed. Plat. ch. 7. | | 
Principle and Element confounded by the firſt 


Orator, Hegeſias: Who ſo 


| philoſophers. T hal. ch. 6. ſe8. 1. 


Prodicus the Sophiſt. Socr. ch. 3. 

Protagoras a Sophiſt. Socr. cb. 10. 

Proverb, Samian Comet. Pyth. ch. 2. 

Proverb, Theſe are under the Government of 
Nino. Pyth. ch. 18. 


Munychia, the Haven of Athens. Epim, 
Mufes. Pyth. ch, 13. 
Muſick. Pyth, Docf. p. 2. ſed. 2. 


Proxenus accompanies Cyrus in his Expedition. 
Xen. ch. 2. , 
ch. 2. 


M1 


Proxenus Educated Ariſtotle, Ariſt. ch. 2. 
Pe ſamminitus, 
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 Pjamminitis, the Tame with Amiſters and 
Semniſerteu. Pyth. ch. 5. x 
Ptolomy Son of Lagus, entertains Theodor us 
the Atheiſt. Theod. ch. 1. ST 
Potlomy's Queſtion to Eucild. Eucl: ch. 3. 
Pyramid's height, how taken by Thales. That: 
ch. 7. ſef. 2. | 
Pythagoras his time. Pyth. ch. 10. 


Pythagoras the Wreltler. Pyrh. ch. 2. bs, ch. 6. 


CD. 22. 


Pythagoras eſteemed a 1 N docł. p. I. ch. 1. 
Pythagoreans Exoretick. Pyth. dot. p. 1. ch. 2, 
31 % $5; 6, 7+ 
; F/agoteans Eſoterick. Pyth. do. p. I. ch. 8, 
r 6 | 
: Pythagoreans and Pythagoriſts, how difſtin- 
cuiſhyd. Pyth. ch. 16. 


Pyrhais, Wife of Ariſtotle. Ariſt. ch. 13. 
P\thais, Daughter of SL  Arift. ch. 13. 


rm R: 


Reſurreftion of the Body. Tha. ch. 6. ſed. 4. 
Retiarii, Roman. Gladiators. Pitt. ch. I. 


8. 


Saitick Province in Egypt. Plat. ch. 3. 
Salamis reduc d by the Athenians by a ſtrata- 
gem. Sol. ch. I. 

Saulius, or Cadovides, Brother to Anacharſis 
King of Scythia. Anachar. ch. 1. 

- Scylla, the Sea-Onyon, a Book concerning it; 
written by Pythagoras the Phyſician. Pyr h. ch. 22. 
Scilluns, a Town beſtow'd on Xenophon by the 
Lacedzmonians. Xen. ch. 6. | 

Sentences of the wiſe Men, ſet up at Delphi. 
Chil. ch. 2. | 
 Scuthes, King of Thrace, entertains the Grecian 
Army to fight for him. Aen. ch. 4. 

Siſacthla, what. Sol. ch. 4. 
Skin of Epimenidet, a Proverb. Epim. 

Socratick way ofdiſcourſe, abrogated by whom, 
Areeſ. ch. 2. 

Solexs in Cilicia built. Sol. ch. 11. 

Soli in Cilicia. Chryſi ch 1. 

Soli in Cyprus built. Sol. ch. 8. 

Solæciſm, whence ſo termed. Sol. ch. 11. 
Sophocles s judgment of Polemo. Pol. 
Stagyra re-edified by Alexander. Ariſt. ch. 8. 

 Superfictes, the word by whom firſt uſed. Plat. 


a Is. > 

uperſtition, ariſing from 0 8102 of Phyſical 

Cauſes, confuted. Anaxag. ch. 4. 

Style of Plato. Plat. ch. 15. | 
Stoe, Tlobxan, the School of the Stoicks. Zen. 


f 


1 . 


ſef. 1. 


Sun's apparent Diameter. Tha. ch. 8. ſef. 2. 

Sybarites and Crotonians fight. Pyth, ch. 17: 

Syenneſes, King of Cilicia. Thal. ch. 8. ſect. 3. 
Len. ch. . | MIL | 


T. 
Targuinius Priſcus, miſtaken by 4 
W 


guinius Superbus. Pyth. ch. 10. 
Telauges. Pyth. ch. 21. 
Tellus. Sol. ch. 11. 1 Sed 1511 514 
Temple of Diana at Scillunt, in linitatien of 
that at Epheſus. Ten. ch. 6. 
ales the elder, confounded with 
Thal. ch. 2. wh N (elo 
Thaler Contemporary witli the later Prophets. 
Thal. ch. 2. en ie 2 S410. Y 2 
Thazgelion the ſixth, a day fortunate to the A- 
thenians. Socrat. ch. 1. ee | 
Theano, many of that Name. Py 
Theon Smyrnews. Plat. ch. 7. 
. Theramenes accuſeth the fix Commanders.Socr; 
H. 9; W . ey 
Theramenes put to death. Socr. ch.g.. - 
: Theſpis, when he firſt preſented Tragedies. Sol. 
CD. IO. b H | 
Thetis. Sol. ch. Ne 
Thirty Tyrants: Socr. ch. gs 
Thrafibuliss advice to Periander: Per. ch. 2. 
Thrafimachys à Sophiſt. Soc: ch. 10. 
dxaris a Scythian. Anachar. ch. 1. 
Triope, 4 place at Delphi. Pyt h. ch. 6. 
Tripod of Gold. Thabeb. x. | 
Tropicks imply alſo Equinoxes. Thal. ch. 8. 


ch. 4 


the younger; 
th. ch, 21. 


* 
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Tinondas King of Babæa. Sol. 
| 0 


Water, the Pri nciple of all things;held by the 
Phcenicians and Indians. Thal. ch. 6. ſect. 1. 
Wiſe Men, when firſt ſo called. Tha, ch. 5. 


X. 


Xantippe, Wife of Socrates, Socr. ch. 16. 
Xemades buys Diogenes, Dog. ch. 2. 
KXenophor's Armour. Aen. ch. 3. a 
Xerxes his expedition into Greece. Anaæxag. ch. I. 


* 


Zamolxis, Pyth. ch. 21. 

Zeno conſults the Oracle. Zen. ch. 1. 

Zodiack's Obliquity, when found out. Anami. 
mand. ch. 1. 


* 


ch. 3. 
Stone fell from the Sun at AÆgor. Anax. ch. 3. 


Zoroaſtres. Pyt h. ch. 5. 
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eng of Sigeum, a Promontory of 
roas,) Son of, Dioxi e Diſciple of 
Hellanicus, wrote 0 4 (Suid.) 
He lived before the Peloponeſian War. (Diony/. 
Hatlicar: detiſ hucyd. Charatt.) | 
Xenophon, the Philoſopher, wrote firſt,, Of the 
Ling of Philofephers , (Suid.) perhaps meaning his 
rical-Apology and Commentaries. 
 Anaximander the Younger.of Milet s,Contem- 
porary with Xenophon, for he lived in the time of | 
Artaxerxes Maron, wrote, An Explicationof the 
Pythagorick Symbols. 1 . 
Theopompis,of Chior, the moſt eminent of all Ho. 
crates his Diſciples, (D1onyſc.Helic. Epiſt. ad Pomp.) 
in the time of Artaxerxes Ochys, King of Perſia, 
and of Philip King of Mace don, wrote, Concern- 
ing the Exorcitations of Plato. Atben. Deip. 11. 


- Timewthe Locrian, a Pythagorean Philoſo-|' 


pher, wrote the Life of Pythagoras, (Suid.) 
iloſo 


Speuſippus wrote, Of P hers,1 Book. (Laert.) 
te the Philoſopher, wrote Books, Of 
Liver: (L 27 . 
Theophraſtes wrote of the Wiſe Men. (Laert.) 
Ariſtoxenas of Tarentum, Diſciple of Ariſtotle, 
wrote, Of the Lives of Eminent Perſons ;amongſt 
whom were Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, Plato. 
Heraclides, of pontus, heam Speuſippus and Ariſto- 
tle; wrote, Of the Pythagoreans, and, Of Lives: 
Which laſt tho reckoned by Laertius amongſt 
Phyſical Writings, yet, as Doſus(de Hiſtor. Grec. 
1. 9.) conceives, they ſeem to have been rather 
Hiſtorical , becauſe Eutocius cites his Life of Archi- 
medet, (n Arebin. - 55 + 
Ditearchas of Meſſene Diſciple alſo to Ariſlotle, 
(Aiben. Deipn. 11. ) wrote of Lrves. Laert in Plat. 
Gleurchis of Soli, Diſciple alſo to Ariſtotle, 
wrote, Of Lives, ( Athen. Deipn. 6.) Ofthis work, 
Atheneus cites the Firſt, Fourth, and Fifth Book; 
and out of it, Age/lizs takes what he writes of 
Pythagoras. Ch. 11. n 
phaniar of Eneſſuæ, Diſciple alſo 


to Ariſtotle, 


- wrote; Of the Socraticks.( Laert. in Antiſth. ) 


Epicurus wrote, Of Lives, Four Books: (Laert.) 
But Gaſſe ndus conceives, they contained not the 
Stories of any Eminent Perſons, but Moral Rules, 
whereby to lead a quiet Life. ( Laert. ) _ 

A poltodorius, Sirnamed Cepotyrannus, Diſciple 


of Epicurus, wrote, . His Life, ( Laert.) 


Bardeſanes, a Babylonian, living in the time of 
Alexander Severus, wrote, Of the Brachmanes and 
$4a:nanzans, Indian Philoſophers, whom the Gre- 
cians term Gymnoſophiſts. / 

Ilome neus of Lampſucum, Diſciple to Epicurus, 
wroteB .oks, Of the Socraticks.(Laert. in Socrates.) 

Autigonus of Curiſtus, Lived in the time of Pro. 
lemens Lagis, and Ptolemeus Philadelphus; wrote, 
O Hive t Laert.) of which were particularly 
mentioned thoſe of Polemo, Menedemus, Dyonyſius, 
Aietathemenus, Lyco, Zeno, Pyrrbo, Timon, by 
Ahencas and others. 

Cullimuchus of Cyrene, a Poet, Lived in the time 
of Piolemess Philadelphus ; wrotea Table or Deſct- 
prion of thoſe ao were eminent in any kind of Learn: 
ing.and of 1h.ir Writings. (Athen. Dein. 6. & 14. ) 


| © Authors that have ritten the Lives and Doftrine of Philoſophers. - 


Neanthes, of Cyzicus, an Orator, ( Diſcipte of 
Philiſcus the Mileſian, the Orator, (who learnt of 
Ifocrates, wrote, Of Eminent Perſons, cited by Ste- 
phanus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Laertius, Porphy- 
rius, and Heſychius Milefius. N 
Hermippus of Smyrna, about the time of Prole. 
meus Euergetes, wrote Books, Of Lives, of which 
are particularly cited the Lives of Plato, Arcefilaus, 
Ariſtotle, Theopbraſtus, Lyco, and othets; by La- 
ertils. ; 12 | 

Spheres in the time of Ptolemeus Euergetes, 
Diſciple to Zeno the Cittean, and to Cleanthes, 
wrote, Of the Eretriack Philoſophers, and of 
Lycurgus and Socrates, Three Books. (Laert.) 
 Chry/ippus, the Philoſopher, wrote, Of Lives; 
to which, perhaps appertained that which he 
wrote, Of ancient Phyſiologiſts. 7 | 
Sotion wrote a Succeſſion of Philoſophers ,here- 
in, as Eunabius declares, he gave an account of 
the Lives of the Philoſophers, as they ſucceeded 
one another. Laertius cites the third Book. 

Heraclides, Son of Serapion, lived under Prolomy 
Philometor, wrote a Succeſſion in Six Books, doubt- 
leſs of Philoſophers ; perhaps the ſame with his 
Epitome of Sotion: Laertius cites both Titles. 

Apollodorus an Athenian, Son of Aſclepiades; 
he was a Grammarian, flonriſhed under Prolomæ- 
us Euergetes, heard Ariſtarchus the Grammarian, 
and Panetius the Stoick, (Suid.) He wrote, Of 
the Sefts o FN. 11s z and (if it were not the 
ſame work,) a Collection of Dottrines, both cited 
by Laertms in Solone, & in Chryſippo. © 

Citomachus, Diſciple to Carneades, flouriſhed 
about the 162 Olympiad z wrote, of Sets. (La- 
ertius in his Life.) | 5 

Alexander Cornelius, Sirnamed Polybiſtor, flou- 
riſhed in the 173 Olymp. wrote Sacceſſions. (Laert.) 

Damis the Aſſyrian, wrote the Life of Apollo. 
nius Tyaneus. ( Hierocles, cited by Euſeb.) 

Maximus the Fgiean, Contemporary with Da- 
mis, wrote the Life of the ſame Apollonius (Hie. 
rocl. idem.) | | 

Mocragenes wrote Four Books of the life of 
the ſame Apollonius; deſcredited by Philoftratus, ' 
lib. I. cap. 4. | 

Plutarch (who flouriſhed under Trajan and 
Hadrian,) wrote of the Opinions of Philoſophers, 
Five Books extant. 

Diogenes Laertius, or, as Tzetzes terms him, Di- 
ggenianus, whoſe Ten Books, Of the Lives of Philo- 
/ophers, are extant z out of which Photius affirms, 
that Sopater borrow'd much, (Timem. 161.) Dio- 
genes therefore lived before Conſtantine the Great, 
who put Sipater to Death, (Suid. in Angtardeie, ) 
bur later than Trajan; for he mentions Plutarch 
and Sectus Empriricus and Saturninus Diſciple o 
Sextus. Whence Voffius colleQs, he lived under 
Antoninus Pius, or ſomewhat later, De Natura & 
conſtit. Rhetor. cap. 9. 

Lucian of Samoſata, under Aurelius and Commo- 
dus, wrote the lite of Demonax, a Philoſopher of 
that time. 


Philoſtratus flouriſhing fromSeverus to Philippus 


(Cuid. wrote the Lite of Apollonius Tyunæas com- 
en prifſiag 


r A . PX. © 4 2. . - 


riſing all that Maximus and Damis had written 
ore; it conſiſts of Eight Books excaar. 


Philoſtratus, Uncle and Father-in-Law to the 


other, living under Macrinus and Heliogabalus ; 
wrote the Lives of the © $7,668 

Porphyrius, living fromGalienus to Probus, wrote 
$1X000p8 ireeiar, Hiſtorian Philoſophican, conclud- 
ing about the time of Plato, ( Eunap. Proem.)It is 
mentioned by Theodoret and Igetges under the 
Title of, Ibe Lives of Philoſophers. The third Book 
of it is cited by Suidas ; part of the Life of Pyrha- 

goras belonging to it is extant, firſt ſer forth by 
Ritterbuſizes, afterwards by Lucas Holſtenius. 

Soterichus lived under Diocleſian, wrote the 
Life of Apollonius Tyaneus. ( Suid.) 

Famblichus,Maſſter to Julian the Emperor, wrote 
the Life of bythagoras, put forth by Joannes Arcerius. 

Eunapius, living under Valenti nian, Valens, and 
Gratian, an Eminent Sophiſt, Phyſician, and Hi. 
Korian, wrote, at the requeſt of Chry/antius, The 
Lives of the Philoſe __ and Sophijts, extant. 

Marinus, a Neapolitan, a Philoſopher and Ora- 
tor, Diſciple to Proclus, lived about the times of 
Zeno and Anaſtaſius ;wrote,the Life of Proclus, his 
Maſter and Predecellor in the School, in Proſe and 
Verſe. That in Proſe only is extant. 

Heſychizs illuſtris, a Mileſian, wrote a Nomen. 
clator,or Index of ſuch as wereEminent forLearn- 
ing, extant. | 
Damaſcius, of Damaſcus in Syria, lived under 
Fuſtiman, was a Stoick, Diſciple of Simplicius 
and Elamita Phrygians , wrote a Philoſophical Hi. 

ſtory (Suid. in awpls.) 2 


Of more uncertain time are theſe following. 


Ampbicrates, who writ a Book of Eminent 
Perſons, cited by Laertius and Athenæus. 

Andronof Epheſus, who wrote a Treatiſe of the 
Seven Wiſe Men; 788 the ſame with his T7. 


Go den Tripod. Laert. in the Life of That. 


7 
4 


od, the ſubject o which was the Story of the 


Antiſtbenes, a Peripaterical Philoſopher, writ 


the Succe/fons of Philoſophers. (Laert. 

Apollodorus,who wrote a Collection of Dotrines:. 
(Lae FI 9 . | — 

Ariftocles of Meſſenu, a Peripatetical Philoſo 
pher, wrote Ten Books, Of Ph:/oſophy, in whiQr 
he gave account of all the Philoſophers and their 
Opinions. (Suid.) | 

Damas wrote, The Life of Eudemus , Eude- 
mus was aRhodian, Diſciple to Ariſtotle. 

Damon, a Cyrenæan, wrote a Book of Philoſo- 
phers. (Laert.) | 

Didymus lived in the time of Fulius the Difta- 
tor; wrote, Of :he Pythagorick, Philoſophy. (Suid. 

Diocles wrote the Lives of Philoſophers. E 

Eubulides wrote a Book of Diagenes; and per- 
haps of Socrates. (See Laert. _—y 

Herodotus wrote, Of the Youth of Epicurus, 
(Laerr. Dionyſ. Halic.) 

Heron, Son of Cotys, an Athenian Orator, wrote 
an fone of the Hiſtories of Heraclides. (Suid.) 

ippobotus wrote, Of Setfs, (Laert.) not only 
of the ines, bur Lives, of Philoſophers; tor 
there is cited al{o his Book, Of Philoſophers, pet- 
haps the ſame. (Laerrt.) 

Faſon wrote, Succeſſions of Philoſophers.($utd.) 

Lyconof Faſia wrote, The Life of Pythagoras. 
(Azben. 14.) = 

Meleager wrote, Of Opinions. (Laert. in Ariſtip.) 

Nicander of Alexandria wrote, Of the Diſciple 
of Ariſtotle. (Said. in fd.) | 

Nicias of Nice, wrote the Hiſtory, or Succeſfi- 
on of Philoſophers. ( Athen.) | 643 

Panetius wrote, Of Sefts. (Laert. in Ariſtippo.) 

Satyrus, a Peripatetick, wrote, The Lives of 
Eminent Perſons , Epitomiz d by Heraclides. 

Socrates wrote, Succeſſions, Cited by Laertius, 
in Diogene ; but perhaps it ſhould be, 

Soſicrates, a Rhodian, who wrote the Succeſſions 
of Philoſophers. 

Theodorus wrote, Of Seffs. (Laert. in Ariſtip. 

Timotheus an Athenian, wrote, Lives,(Laert.) 


. 


te. _ Y r 


CONJECTURES 


Some Paſſages of the ſaid AUTHORS. 


Ariſtotle. | 


D anima, lib. I. Cd. 2. d e yay 7 X 
Toy U atbuwy (PuCius, cum enim infinite ſint 
Aguræ & atomt ;,) perhaps, enero oj e 
(Democr. chap. 9. Sett. 8.) | 

De generatione animalium, lib. 4. Cap. 9. & go 
r unrei (perhaps uur ) viren e Thu Juaępeęg v 
m d Y 7% apperos. (Democr. chap. 9. Sell. 7.) 


Baſil. 
Hcmil. 24. de legend lib. Gentil. i ros len: d Tavern 


a e 05a) xaTectevalay v Sroua)hews ; per- 
aps, sr@, len, & TWoy yaremuregyy found, UC. 
(Pythag. dotty. part. 3. Set. I. chap. 3.) 
bid. An ge part rhe i copeal®: Brdflw 
Ten lu, NC. perhaps T 291 ey. (Flat. chap. 5.0 


Ce nens Alexandrinus. 


Stromut. lib. I. 4 >. Twas, ws Zea udn oN 
d ber yer d νẽỹu 189 Hesse (rend red, ſcie- 
bat enim, ut exiſt imo, eiu multarum rerum ſcien- 
tem jam habere mentem, qucd docet, ut eſt, Hera- 
cliti ſementia,) perhaps,moavuadin voor vxi SrÞaore. 
(Heracl. chap. I.) 
Lib. 5. for Eh muFa yogets, perhaps read Eu- 
gr. (Pyth. chap. 24.) 
ib. 6. St 629 Nite, & Tas As Hi ver, the 
ſenſe ſeems to require, a #2ev. (Pemocr.cb ip. 4.) 


Pao lorus Siculus. 


Hiſt. lth. 6. ir 2 R I Ade * @auyos, ſup- 
ply, * Jeg. ( Socrut. cÞap. BY 

Excerpt. Valeſ. pag. 245. ſupply the Text (out 
of Iamb/. de vit. Pyth. cap.29.) thus, 8% yap wie 


Teo; es il x, e, fre $8 rr h j̃;, 


a αοναααν Tolg pNnporeyey, ( Pyth. dottr. part. I. 
chap. 1C.) ; 
Pirgenes Laertius, 


More f.equently. 


Eriymologicum Magnin. 


Gregory Naz1iunzen. 

Adverſ. Julian. Orat. 3. ene » Tra ws ws 
Abyoyoar ue Tire ν,]ui⁴ ray, xatoliyrus 
TestYsuivuy* Thos wh Tor x} £>oxovoar ph Suvapirng 
iSixedar vd nubrige c Hi ,t, perhaps tranſ- 
poſe; Searaoudroy wr vel xatoriyvas e ehανν 
1 % N anioxorges. (Pyth. chap. 22.) 


: Herodot us. 
Lib. 4. ic n N Ani Smarty. (Lalla & 
S 6 15 a patruele,) perhaps Sager. ( Anacharſ. 
chap. 1. 
lamblichzs, his Life of Pythagoras, | 
Set forth corruptly by Arcer:zs; and corrupt- 
ed yet more by his Tranſlation and Caſtigations, 
reſtored a little by the Anonymws Writer at the 
end of his Edition, and by Dæſiderius Heraldus at 
the end of his Animadvet ſions; and by Rittereuſe- 
45 upon Por phyrius: But generally requires much 
mo'e; as, | 
Cap. 2. for zl Sdpo Thy & ry Keanu, read 


Zaun, and afterwards, pag. 27. evri & Seping read 
Zauns For 10 the Oracle immediately following. 
Ayza', (not Ayneie, aha vicoy Edyoy dN 
Zaunc ob ENG 
Oui e xiAoueu* uA (Heſych. quanis,) & Gyo- 
uudge l dun. (Pyth. c. I.) | 
dB. 29. 9 xu en aulqy, & Pi.) dura; x bene K1T A= 
chore, read, x; xvtolw dur (for 10 the MS.) ud 
dre ix. (Pyth. chap. 2.) © | 
g. 32. att yup ntyoy x, taſty ipudratada v 
i gopds mg. role moneis ve sau. read, , 
245 Kei; oy g dau rꝰ / Ep ανααν⁰ πuνν,, Ji for the 


MS. had d,) oogds, Ec. and immediately, for 
% + US d, lead, cor and xa ef. 
(Pyth- ibid. 

Chap. 3. xav 7% daryounyiay, read, xax 7e. 
(Pyth. chap. 3.) | | | 

Pag. 32. g Tois dN Ns, x} or itors iseopdvleus, Y 
Tdgas , eig Tue lde Wu 76 Buſh x, ue, % x7! 
nd & Eviias wipn if arpiocos laęv ty deu, read 
and diſtinguiſh, g Tois #aaces + goinns (Or p- 
Xols ) inggpd]ae, Y r h TN TAS) 8 Uls BURN 
* Tue X x7! ToAME 1 Zugjas dien, iC anf il Jef 


pare. (Pyth. ibid.) 
Pag. 34. yhyoy 78 eng3sytawk &, rig "Aizunſov 


Sorel it BiyBroor n See xlnG, per- 3 fn'rave, Perhaps, hpde3Zoluk @ mh, N mig "Atm 


haps» Lu oN . (Solon, chap. 11.) 


yurle 6 Sr7hvs, ( P th. chap. 4. 
Cap. , 


4 


- 


22 


mt 
* N 
* . N 
. £ 0 0 PE . ſu 7 
o AX & % hy i * N : : ” 4 > . ">. * * c 
= r * 88 2 _ 4 . . 4 . * 4 44 4 
2 * 75 — - q 
1 . 1 
1 K : . 
# 
I * 6 494 + —— 2 % 4 * b 
. | | 
4 y k . & | 
[ 1 — 1 * 


5. for var iran, read va dds. (Pyth. 1 Pag. 11. & 


Cap 
. A | FP . _ ](Pyth- chap. 7.) | 
Pag. 38. Sei 4e, read , Je Pag. 27. Tlw Yeoatley M Lal Ever Tead kes, 


ol nance reine, perhaps rebel. 


ex]bs, (Pyth. ibid. 44, | anger, (Pyr h. dofty. part. g. chap. I.) 
5380 35 012 vouy gone, tead rw (Py? . ib id.) Ibid. 22 eiveu Tivdg 3/ 2 rare ly TH 
_ . "CS aß 50. by de (read des,) verde Da-. yang, perhaps dA ινοe. ( Pyrh. To . Sef. 
70, Nc. (Pyth. cbap. 12.) . chap. 4.) 
Pag. 51. for euSvules read ,; . (Py. Ibid.) | 
Cap. 9. 398 p iu aw)oig ou Bounuey id UG * 
Sau juuony, (read puoricr, ) ive year Thu vIadpys Lib, I. chap.1 2. 7670 yag dptaions (read dgzntongs,) 
(read d, d ubvetuy, (Pyth. chap. 13) 5 7 andtor Ts dn ie xetayedy, ws d xeydy The xa?" 
p. 10. wiſe agyer nudecdy , read Nele dad Tiger dmncity yoon ae5y, trafiſpole, os & alw 
and afterwards, x} pros $1 A A yves uo iZudiass 


Proc lus, upon Euclid. 


nal id re N dxncias trace AH 0 J. (yt h. doctr. 
&c. (Ibid.) «| part. 2. chap. 2.) _ 

; Pag. 60. for NN Yb, read , TegAntuYgu Ibid. & aeibusviuli · e Thy e ee, 
ens, * —- i - [9 * T&s faur? xoravids, x, + vouoece inurl by x en- 
Cab. 11. tres eras ar wheres v Seikelap, Ne cu Ths Te deu. eανEt g He yrbamy N 
Perhaps tua. (Pyth. chap. 14.) aud dH * ? usomtuw, tranſpoſe the lines, Y rohoace 
(Ap. 15. for devpogars, read as ird. (PytÞ.| Zu iy N mohact ea, rg 76 del du Teobanna, 6 
docłr. part. 1* Set. 2. chap. 7.) 


F TsTOy, yagty F ee uilixls. a7). $38 # too 4% 
Cap. 18. pag. 89. inTouiSor dye. Aue, per- 


TORS 4% aa (P. f Ry Kopywri ay 
haps *Ayuarsus, (Pyth. doct. part. I. chap. 8. cn. (Pytbog. Ibid.) HARA 
5 19. Hes Teds Thu akesan, perhaps Ibid. for 19757201 read x71! yin, + Pyth, Lid.) $ 
.dnrgpyecere. (Pyr h. chap. 237 _ * + Lib. 2. chap. 4. m desto, zu i, Aoyt0p2r,, x; 
* Pap. 53. or x7 74.48e)e Giga, read g, and v 4 * Helge! yer dv dxtror, ſupply & Sw 
afterwitrds, for A Tutire Thxrn, perhaps Ixyn: | 6% Aoyious tis I voun n pile, Baors, &c. and preſently 
(Ibid.) * atrer, for ze dc, rcad de dpf. (The/. 
Cap. 21. pag. 99. WWS NI xgia dd Ju- * | Co I ane Y 
of eto, expunge let, which ſeems a gloſs. Ibid- & ab Tor x) cas 3), HTN D. no welt / 
(Pyth.det. part. I. chap. 9.0 8 a7 e Tis sc wt yewuslelas, reaTegs ud iy, Nc. | | 
V Cap. 5. & int (read 4d.) A 47%. (. yt hag. ſupply, & 216 3 apt e ,¼nu , gÆαενν,i b gerxlo- | | 
rn 2- chap. $) | 165240, epic ( qnoir,) & Badinar,, 7235 valle, | 
p. 26. is? wiv Tot teu; Su perhaps eiye,) baonunt 5g ve, &c. ho OE 80" | 
ENA n 25d marr” n Cn 35* r & ¹ . (Hy. Pag. 31. Ter; yeouuds N vin rebel ivgoy ec | 
dottr. part. 4. chap. 4. Symb. 4.) " 


* amnenys, read, Tay, omnemas wer. ¶ Thal. chap, 7. | 
ag. 135. 4% * of 7h pre, read Ota. (Pyth.| Self. 1 ett In een ! 2 1*7 | 


* by. 2 A 
Ky ConJeruoys. Fry 


. * 


2 1 | INES AE ww | 
chap. 21.) | _ Lib. 4. pag. 109. J 4 78 hogs Lanellng 72 | 1 
bid. 37% Sele © Arfnberrs, read ogyiadiis. (Pyth. Jobe yooey Rane 


* f oy Th doe av mea Barut fire 73 you , 
doctr. part. 2. Seck. 1. chap. 15.) | | 


etov i, 3] av Hd u rommng, &. Tupgly, er 
| | > 25 pa Ty nvig S¼alerne, Told mugen, Lee Nele | 
Marmora' Arundeliana. least zu HC, Bc. ( Pythag. dottr. parte 2. 
Pag. 10. line 38. AN Abl 5e N Spe, (Mr Seck. 3. chap, 2.) 3 | 
Selden, archonte Athens poputo, r eG or. 
(Chilon. chap. 1.) NE eo: i, his Py»honean Uypotupeſes. 
Nicomachus, his IntroduBionroArithmetick. Lib. 1. c. 4. 8 74, 4 — _— 
(So ſupply the Title, aedunlmis 8o2yoyh; ; ſee 7. x 5, perhaps . (Sexr. 1012.) 
| Paß 30, 35, 44, 62, 76.) | P. 14. ss N Abyus Y rde unruhe KARATE. 
ag. 7. Ji gion eee,“ wragxor 0 * Thar, (chap. 1 i) 
: olweyaigd why exuly i nome, Tead, meryeres ies dH] - | Ibid. | Io. Tov Sims 2heyu 1! Nr. MS. Wac- 
X02" owntraug? piy, Kc, (Pythag. dott. part. 2.|ye]egr. better. (chap. 12.) | 
Sed. I. Chap. 33. pag. 46. in the Verſes of Xenophanes, 


— LT NE MER for <pgTees G MS. Ape 5; ©. 1@. for 325 
His Enchiridion of Muſick, Tetforth by Meibomi i. read — gad MS 705 fe J. MS. 
| 5 ' | ExJov* perhaps Eigov. (cha p. 3 I.) 
Pag. 10. continue the th Section, and diſtin-| Lib. 2. cap. 5. pag. 61. 4x6au9o 8 4 dees per- 
| guiſh thus, 3 4e 767 . vl I wr ded-| haps ui iv. (Ihid.) | 
ud mo0brym , Te 1% whyrs, x, 1 rar dupoliguy p- 6. p- 64. Ty Je ff Tas She. ot xen 
aud, Jie nacuy ννοννν], x} Teore hα,jʒd off | 4193 u, in the MS of Sir Henry Saw le and Mr | 
Jud Ts]exxogd wy Toy©@, T&T9 TiN Tots op Va 92 Hu- 22 there is a breach, to fhew the d elfect, thus, 
Jeayige xamaAnpdiyre ty ev i ggHαEn. (Sec. 6.) EY is aloe: xewiyfp * % 8 wi. preſerotly after 
. er ,h, &c. (Pyt h. part. 2. Sect. for qu cle nel ren, read 2800. id) ? 
2. ENap. 3. x 


"Ht { Ibid. lin, 36. Moi 4% Fer 0 9e, + rande, 
Pag. II. icergiene, not Iooppimes aS Meibomiis 


1 „ j q 


= 


ſupply, & auναE,ß . otherwiſe it is not a d Aive 
(Pyth. part. 2. Set. 2. chap. 4. | reaſon. (Ibid.) Als 
| 3 Cap. 13. pag. 82. lin. 4. & e N, A ee 
Porpbyrius, his Liſe of Pythagoraz, Nr, un deg iu e rv. 05 ti 725 4 * * i 
Set forth by Lucas Holſtenize : p. 2. and p. Io. juigg ft . 5 dn. N in des, Nc. (Ibid.) | | 
Etue aur. M Keeopvaip , perhaps M Kgeopvay 3] Cap. 22. pag- 101. lin. 18. ich d 21 os mgs- x44 
_ OF 94 Kevopuar, (Pyth. chap. 2.) 5 i ae u bet à pfl cfg, read on 46. (Ih d.) | 
* | | 


Krrr Cap. 23. 


r 
os. = 
. 


* WAS eee ; 


— 


"Gb 23. 28 10 102. Perhaps 73 Vlad 4 cu 
ent ſhould be 70 5 and is but a repetition 
of the ok line. ( 


Lib % Ix I 8. au 1 for e $5 vs rige. | 


perhaps ea 4 laps av 1 α⁰ον rig. (Ihid.) 
n 16. pag. 136. Yin 40, #8 MN i * 
ch Hie. perhaps xivsuerer- (15: 
Cap. 18. * dex & Does" read a (000 
Pag. 141. lin. 55 in dex 1d Cao © Nur, add, x7 
2 he, (1b:4.) | 
Lin. 30. ws vf &, rea ] (Ibid. ) 


Socrates and the Socraticks, their Epiſtles. 
Set forth by Lith Allatius. 


; Epiſt. I. pag. 2. Sent dueles aber mb 4 5% v6, 
x U. perhaps my dio AJ. v6, v 3 (Socrat. Epiſt.1.) 

Fag. 3 2. os d refs. perhaps os vp. fuiv 
rei Gan. ( Bid. * 

Pag. 5. AA N 4 lie a- xe 7a Ae, 5 4 
ua Fedinat a1. M. S. ñ M Ateas. per S4, TY 
1 die Dx The uri, d J., rhe nat le. (bid) 

N Pag. 9: 678 ax 228 aud de, Ah 
5 3 &u to! var Sorry, OF ie Sow. 

f 

Epiſt. * Tlesteror Nd narerabliy cis Th Aves. per- 
haps, 4 nN ziy 2 or SteBancr «5 Thy _ 

, (Socr. 775 5) | 
D Pag. 1 lautaeteio ra 2 vage. pl * 
valer. ( 52 } 

Pag. 16. gs of Nux Iq x; M br cat dyflgoniony 
add, Tegremricigl] ar, Thy Vang . pernatlaoy 7 
aid. perhaps, mes ofs d uNν, afy N . 

* tvrlros „Sadat, eg , urn, Nc. Or, — s 41. 
zou x, Bd 0 ls; N av vννντ D- tu 

T4 7 6 N rer, &c. (101d. WI 

Ibid. 4 & Abyyore whror, & 


— 


Luser f. ( Ibid. ) 


Pag. 18. AM ay Y Jus Tins TUſN,yMs read, eur. 
 Epilt, 7. pag. 22. Wi wp yay ia Fon & & non» 


THw40s TeTomtyay tfhsAcro of ovupe' x ny Nc. perhaps, | 


| Sy, Pr. 2% ys ois ye xeglioact reren 6 i. 


Ep W 2 bn Gro esetes, 1 gs rode * 


1 abe. perhar 2 3 5 Cav. (ON chap. 4) 


tu SmecenTe. |. 
MS. Yar Teer, which I chooſe Creating erde * 


| " Epift. e 9. ra ry Jane ES: - Ty Nr, Aras. 
perhaps xegpel@. Dees, for xtfuel's R (Ariſtpi. 
cap. 

Pag. 26. den Ire 2 nes Tabra Then, na 
Id oj oy - 4408 een e {4 <Fuſthrorras 
Zußßa ut , UC. real and iſtinguiſh, xava op ou 
#0, Yeapes. vnd d * Þs iA Het, Kc. Do- 
rice. (Lbi d. ) 

Ibid. Tas Id paries as itte lu, tead,' 7s Js Larias 
e bark. (id) 

Ibid. /. J 7 yeyora;, RC. read, N. A, Gs 


(Ibid. 
Aria os Java Ce ina 


Epiſt. 13. perhaps, r- 
da Ce. (Simon.) 

: Ibid. lalurnoo * Tor ol wel, Ai que Tabla v dub 
TW phye Tols ov” fines Judx uur. read, phurnce ay 7 Tos - 
aud N 714% 745. e Ju peyand Tels copepalullu 
$1&xu01:y. for 10 Sr £145 Setm. 17. citing this frag 
ment, ex Simonis Epiſtola ad Art 2 whence 
ſupply. the Inſcription alſo. (1b; ** | 


Stobæis. boy 


Serm. $2. citing Hieroctes, THY * Ads — 


a,, „ m Euneg]t, perhaps 8 OY ; 
clid. 1 3. ) 


Themiſlins: 


Orat. 4. % le . ei Abrque, EE 
read (as 2110 f in Laertias, vit. Pyth. for | 
22 dre and in Plutarchde Gen. Socr. 1 NPE, 
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Precedent; whom nevertheleſs I hade not follow d 
in his Partiality: For he, tho limited to a Single Perſon, 
yet giveth himſelf Liberty of Enlargement, and taketh 
occaſion from his Subject to make the World acquaint- 
ed with many excellent Diſquiſitions of his own. Our 
Scope being of a greater Latitude, affords leſs Oppor- 
tunity to favour any Particular; whilſt there is — to 
every one the Commendation of their own Deſerts. This 
Benefit I hope to have received from the' variety of 
the Subject; but far more are thoſe I owe to your En- 
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PREFACE 


a \ TE are entring upon a Subject which I confeſs, is in it ſelf harſh, 
' and exatick, very unproper fe or our Tongue; yet I doubt not but 


. 


— 


. 


2 
they will pardon this, who Jhall conſider, that other Philoſo- 
phies and Sciences have been lately well received by ſeveral Nations Tranſla- 
ted into their own Languages, and that this, as being the firſt, contributes not 
a little to the underſtanding of the reſt. 1 i 

Another diſadvantage this Subject incurs far more conſiderable * There is 
not any thing more«difficult to be retrieved out of the Ruins of Antiquities than 
the Learning of the Eaſtern Nations, and particularly that of the Chaldzans. 

What remains of it is chiefly tranſmitted to us hy the Greeks, of whom, ſome 
converted it to their own uſe, intermixing it with their Philoſophy, as Pytha- 
goras and Plato; others. treated expreſly of it, but their Writings are los. A 
ite firſt Authors nothing remains; what others took from it, is not diſtinguiſh- 
able from their proper 2 loſophy.The Greeks were firſt made Studie} with 
it by Oſthanes, and, long after, by Beroſus ; the former living in the time of 
Xerxes, the cther, under Ptolomæus Philadelphus. Whence it may be in- 
ferred, that the Diſcourſe, which Democritus writ of Chaldza, and his 
Commentary of the Sacred Letters at Babylon, either came ſhort of theſe 
Sciences, or were ſo obſcure, that they conduced little to their diſcovery. Neither 
ſeems the Treatiſe, entituled Magicum, aſcribed by fome, to Ariſtotle, by others, 
to Rhodon, but indeed written by Antiſthenes, to have conſidered the Learn- 
ing and Sciences, ſo much as the HiStory of the Profeſſors. Of which kind were 
alſo the Writers concerning the Magi, cited , under that general Title, by Dio- 
gen 


Laertius y 

t there wanted not thoſe, who further explained to the Greeks what Oſt- 
hanes and Beroſus had firſt communicated. Hermippus(to uſe Pliny*sWords) 
wrote moſt diligently of Magick, and Commented upon the Verſes of Zoroaſter. 
About the time of Antonius Pius flouriſhed the two Julians, Father and Son, 
Chaldaick 2 : the firſt wrote concerning the Chaldaick Rites, the 
latter, Theurgick Oracles in Verſe, and other Secrets of that Science. 
Afterwards wrote Symbulus and Pallas, concerning the Magi; and the lat- 
ter Platonick Philoſophers more frequently: Amelius, 40 Books of Confuta- 
tion; Porphyrius 4 on the Hiſtory of Julian the Chaldzan;Jamblichus,28 
intituled, Of the moſt perfect Chaldaick Theology; and Syrianus 10 
upon the Oxacles, x 

. Of all theſe, there's nothing extant, unleſs (which we ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to prove) the few Oracles, diſperſed among the Platonick Writers, 
be part of thoſe, which were, by the Greeks,( Ruta the Son,and 

others) tranſlated out of the Chaldaick. Some of theſe Pletho and Pſellus have 
explained with a Comment adding two brief obſcure Summaries 4. the Chalda- 

10 Doctrine, which we have endeavoured to Jupp, and clear, by adding and 
digeſting the few Remains of thoſe Sciences which lie diſperſed among ſt other 
Authors; taking care to reject ſuch as are ſuppoſitious, or of no credit, as inthe 
Fliſtorical Part, Annius Viterbienſis, Clemens Romanus, and the like: in 
the Philoſophical, the Rabbinnical Inventions, which tho incuriouſiy admitted 
by Kircher, Gaulmin, and others) maniſeſtly appear to have been of later Inven- 
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Of the Chaldeans. 


Hiloſophy is generally acknowledged 
even — the moſt Learned of the Gre- 
cians themſelves, to have had its Ori- 
ginal in the Eaſt. None of the Ea- 
ſtern Nations, for Antiquity of Learning, ſtood 

in Competition with the Cha/deans and Fgyp- 

tians. The — pretended that the 
Chaldeans were a Colony of them, and had all 

- their Learning and Inſtitutions from them; but 

they whoare leſs intereſſed, and unprejudiced 

Judges of this Controverſie, aſſert that 2 The 

« The Authy Magi (who derived their Knowledge from the 
2 _ A Chaldeans) were more ancient than the Aayd- 
of Lonks tians, that b Afirological Learning paſſed from 
in Prem. the Chaldzans to the Ægyptians, and from 
b Foſeph. 1. 8. them to the Grecians, and, in a wotd, that the 
Ok Chaldeans were c antiquiſimum Dottorum genus, 
the moſt ancient of Teachers. 


Chaldea is a part of Babylonia in Aſia, the 
Inhabitants: termed Chaſdim, (as if Chuſdim) 
from Chus the Son of Cham. But the Philoſo- 
phy of the Chaldæanc, exceeded the Bounds of 
their Ccuntry, and diffuſed it ſelf into Perſia 
and Arabia, that Border upon it; for which 
reaſon the Learning of the Cha/dzans, Perſians 
andArabians is comprehended under the general 
Title of CHALDAICK. 


Of theſe therefore we ſhall begin with That» 
from which the other two were derived, and is 
more properly termed C HA LD AN, in 
reſpect of the Country. In treating of which 


(as likewiſe of the other two) the firſt part of 


our Diſcourſe ſhall conſider the Authors or Pro- 
feſſors, and their Sects; the Second their 
Doctrine. HR, 
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THE 
FOURTEENTH PART. 


The Chaldean Philoſophers, In- 
ſtitution, and Sets. 


— 
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. I. 
Of the Chaldæan Philoſophers. 


„ —— 
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I. 
| The Antiquity of the Chaldaick Learning, 


T HE Antiquity of the Cha/daick Learning, 
though ſuch as other Nations cannot 
equal, comes far ſhort of that to which they 
did pretend. When Alexander, by his Victories 
againſt Darius, was poſſeſſed of Babylon, (in 
the 43g3d year of the Yi Period) Arifto- 
tle, a curious promoter of Arts, requeſted his 
Nephew Caliſthencs, who accompanied Alaxan- 
der in the Expedition, to inform him of what 
Antiquity the Learning of the Cha/{zars might 
with reaſon be eſteemed. . The Cho/deans them- 
{elves pretended, that, from the time they had 
firſt begun to obſerve the Stars until this Expedi- 
tion of Alexander into Aſia, were 470000 
years. But far beneath this number were the 


— 


Simplicius relates) Caliſthenes tent to Ar iffotle, cælo, p. 123. 


being out of 1903 years, preſerved to that Ine. 18. 


time, which from the 438d year of the Julian 


Period upward, falls upon the 248 0th. And 
B bbb] even 


Obſervations, which (as Porphyrius cited by 0 4 In Lib. 2. ds 
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b Ptol. lib. 4. 
cap. 6. 7. 
c Exel. 
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d Lib. 5. p. 125 


a In Prem, 
t Obeliſc. 
Pamphil, I. 1. 
6. 8.1. 
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ven this may with good Reaſon be queſtioned, 
for there is not any thing extant in the Chalda- 
ick Aſtrology more ancient than the ra of Na. 
bonaſſur, which began but on the 3 967th of the 
Julian Period. By this Fra they compute 
their Aſtronomical Obſervations, 
there had been any mote ancient, Prgſomy wapid 
not have amitted them, 6b The figſt of rhp1c 
is the firſt year of Meroduch, c (that King of Ba. 
bylon who ſent the Melſage to Ahas concerning 
the Miracle of the Dial) which was about the 
27th of Nabonaſſar. The next was in the 28th 
of Nabonaſſur. d The third Obſervation is in 
the 127th of Naboxaſſur, which is the 57h year 
of Nabopolaſſar. This indeed is beyond all ex- 
ception; for we have them confirmed by the 
Authority of Piolomy, who ſhews the Reaſons 
and Rules for the Obſervations. What is more 


than this, ſcems to have been only hypotheti- 


cal. And if we {hall imagine a canicular Cycle, 
which conſiſts of 1461 years (and are 166 
natural years) to have been ſuppoſed by Por- 
phyrius to make up his Hy potheſis, then there 
will want but 18 years of this number. 


CHAE. II. 


That there were ſeveral Loroalters. 


＋ HE Invention of Arts among the Cha/dearns 

is generally aſcribed ro Zoroaſter. The 
name Zoroaſter (to omit thole who give it a 
Greck Etymology, from 29% and 4c) Dinon 
cired by 
per of the 
Stars. h Kircher finds fault with this Etymo- 


logy as being compounded out of two ſeveral 


Languages, from the Greek ce, and the Chal- 
dee Zor, and therefore endeavours to deduce it 
from c t/ura, a figure, or d tſajar, to faſhion, 
and e as and f ſtar, hidden fire, as if it were g 
Zairaſter, taſhioning Images of hidden fire, or, 
bh Tfuraſter thelmage of ſecret things, with which 
the Perſian Zaraſt agreeth. But it hath been 
obſerved, that Efter in the Perſian Language 
ſignifieth a Star. The former Particle Zor, i Bo- 
chartus derives from the Hebrew Schur, to con- 
n and thereupon, tor desνν,,,bs (in La 
ertius) Reads dresbedrue, a contemplator of the 


Stars. But we find Zor uſed among other words 


(by compoſition) in the name Zorobabel, which 
we Interpret, Born at Babylon: - Zoroaſter there: 
fore properly fignities the Son of the Stars. 

The ſame name it is which ſome call Zabra- 
rag, others Nazaratas, others,£ ares, others Za. 
an, others, Zaratas, others Zaradas ; all which 
are but ſeveral corruptions from the Chaldee 
or Perſian Word, which the Greeks moſt gene- 
rally render Zoroaſter. 

That there were ſeveral Zoroaſters (except 
Goropizs who paradoxically maintains there 
was not any — none deny; but in reckoning 
them up, there is no ſmall diſagreement amongſt 
Writers, grounded chicfly upon * Arnobius, 
whom they differently interpret; his words are 
theſe, Age nunc veniat quis ſuper igneam Zonam 

Magus interiore ab orbe Zoroaftres, Hermippo ut 
aſſenttamur Authort: Batlrianus& illi convegiat, 


—_— Chaldaick, Philoſophy. * 


of which if 


2. Laerts Interprets aS ονοτ, Ren- 
dred by his Tranilators, a Worchip 


PIT NIV. 
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cujus Cteſias res geſtas biſtoriarum exponit in 
primo; Armenins, Hoſtams nepos, & familia. 
. Pampbilius Ori. I Patricius, Naudgus, 1 ay, Pill 
n Kircher, and others, conceive that Arnobius m Apol. agg. 
here mentions four Zoroaſters; the firſt a Chal. n Obeliſc. 
dean, the ſecond a Bacfrian, the third a Pampbi. Famphi. 
lian (named allo Hrus,) the fourth an Arme ni. 

an, Son (as Kircher would have ir) of Hoſtanes. 

0 Sa naſius alters the Text thus, Aze nunc, be- . 

niat quæ ſo per igneam Zonam Magus interiore * Plin. arri, 
ab orbe Zoroaſtres,Hermippo ut aſſentiamur Aucto. 

ri, Battrianus. Et ille conveniat,cujus Cieſias res 

geſtas hiſtoriarum exponit in primo, Armenius, 

N ne pos, & Kamil Pamphilus Cyri. 

Which words thus altered by himſelt, imply. as 

he pretends, but three Zoroaſters, the inſt, accoy- 

ding to ſome, an Æthiopian, (a Country near the 

torrid Zone) but according to Hermippus, 4 Ba- 

Arian; the ſecond, Armenius, Nephew of Hoſta- 

nes, of whoſe Adlions Cteſias gives account in the 

firft Book of bis Hifgories ; the third named Pam- 

philus, Friend to Cyrus. p Urſinus, from the p In Ze. 
{ame reading of the words, infers that Arnobius 

mentions only two,that he manifeſtly explodes the 

Baftrian Zoroaſter of Hermippus, and that Cte- 

fias confuting the fabulus Relation of Eudoxus,pro- 

ved Zoroaſter to have lived in the time of Cyrus. 

But the words of Arnobizs ſeem not to require 

ſuch alteration ; which will appear more, if we 


mention particularly all thoſe on whom the 
name of Zoroaſter was confe 


The firſt a Chaldear, the ſame whom g Sui 

das calls the Aſſyrian, adding that he died by? * 
tire from Heaven; to which Story perhaps Ar- 

8 N 8 100 other Relation mention - 

ned by Dion Chryſoſtom, that Zoroaſter the 
Perſian (for their Stories are und) came 4 3 
to the People out of a fiery Mountain; or elſe by 

fiery Zone, he means the Seat of the 2onedDer- 

ties Juſt above the Empyreal or Corporeal Hea- 

ven, according to the Dodrine of the Chalde- 

ant; tor I find not any where that Zoroaſter was 
eſteemed an Æthiopian, or of interidur Lybia 

as Salmaſius expounds. Concerning this Zoro- 

after, Arnobius cites Hermippus : who, as / Pli- / Lib. 361, 
ny ſaith, wrote in 1 N of the Verſes, and 

added Tables to bis Volumes. 

The ſecond a Battrian, t Fuſtin mentions , „ 
Zoroaſtres, King of Baclria contemporary with — 
Nini the Aſhrian, by whom he was ſubdued 

and {lain ; adding, He was ſaid to be the fir 

that invented Magical Arts, andobſerved the be- 
ginnings of the World,and the Motions of the Stars 
Arnobius faith, he conteſted with Ninus,not , co. gent 
my by ſteel and ſtrengtb, bur likewiſe by the Magi. 

cal and abſtruſe Diſciplines of the Chaldeans.The 

Actions of this Zoroaſter ,Cteffas recorded in the 

firſt Book of his Perſica; for ſo Arnobius, x «x Lac. cit. 
Battrianus & ule conveniat, cujus Cteſias res ge- 

fta biſtoriam exponit in primo, The firſt fix Book 

of that Work treated ( as y Phorzvs ſhews) , gitliath 
only of the Aſſyrian Hiſtory, and paſſages that 
— the Perſian Affairs. . 6 


3 


—— — 


cannot aſſent to the conjecture of Salnaſius, 
| who applies the citation of Cre/ras to the Ne- 

phew of Hoſtanes, ſince Hoftanes (as 2 Pliny, 1, 36.c. 
affirms) lived under Darius. But a Diodorus a Lib. 
names the King of Bacfria, whom Ninus conque- 


weary webs and ſome old Mss. of 7#ſtin (at- 
reſted 
| 


y Ligerius) Oxyatres, others Zeoraftes : 
perhaps 


— 


b In 


t in 
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| perhaps the nearneſs of the Names and Times Avrmenius,that be died ' ſuddenly in a Fuller's Shop 
v n Zr. (the Chaldean living alſo under Ninus, as (2) Sui- at Proconneſus, and was ſeen the . time at Cy 
adds relates) gave occaſion to ſome to confound Zzicus: his Friends coming to fete 


| his Body, could 
them, and to aſcribe to the Batrian.what was | not find it. Seven years after be returned home, 
proper to the Chaldean; ſince it cannot be ima- 


and prebliſhed the Verſes which were afterwards 
gined, that the Bacfrian was Inventer of thoſe called Arimaſpian, a Poem. deſcribing a happy 
Arts, in which the Chaldean, who lived contem-¶ Life, or rather an Imaginaty Civil Government 
porary with him, was ſo well skilled. Elich- after ſuch a manner as he conceived moſt perfect. 
mannus, a Perſian Writer, affirms the Arabians 


This we may gather from p Clemens Alexan p Strom. lib. 
and Perſians to hold, that Zoroaſter was not | arinus, who ſaith, that he Hyperborean and 
King of the Baftrians, but a Magus or Prophet; Arimaſpian. Cities, and the Elizian Fields are 


who by perfwaſions having wrought upon their | Forms of Coil Governments of juſt Perſons, o 
K ne ff — a N. Form of Superfliti which kinds Plato's 2 . : 4 
on amongſt them, whereof there are ſomè re-] To theſe may be added a fixth Zoroaſter, (for 
mainders at this day. ſſo Apuleus calls him) who lived at Babylon, , Flo. 
1 The third a Per ſian, fo termed by c Laertius fat what time Pythagoras was carried Priſoner 
and others; the fame whom Clemens Alexandri. thither by Cambyſes.The ſame Author terms him 
nus ſtyles a Mede; Suidas a Perſo-Mede; In- } omnis Diuini arcanum Antiſtitem, adding, that 
{tirutor of the Magi, and Introductor of the Cha/- Ld was the chief Perſon whom P 


gre bad. 
daick Sciences amongſt the Per/ians. Some con- 3 for Maſter , probably, therefore, the ſame with 


found this Zoroaſter with the Chal/dean,and both Zabratus, by whom Diagenes affirms, he was a Porphyr. «it; 
4 Obel. Pampb. of them (as d Kircher doth) with Cham the Son] cleanſed from the Pollutions of bis Life paſt, and £0194: 
. 1. cap. 2. Of Noah, not without a very great Anachroniſm: | inſtrutted from what things Virtuous Perſons 
ſee?. 1. for we find the word Perſian no where mention: | ozeght to be free; and learn the diſcourſe concern. 

ed before the Prophet Ezekiel, neither did it } ing Nature Phylick) and what are the Princi. 


come to be of note till the time of Cyrus. The {ples of the Univerſe ; the ſamg which Nazara- 
occaſion of which miſtake ſeems to have heen; } tas the 4ſjrian, whom Alexander in his Book 
for that Zoreaſter the Perſian, is by Pliny, La- of Pythagorick Symbols, affirms to have been Ma- 
erti4s, and others, ſtyled Inſtitutor of Magick, 


ſter ro Pythagoras; the ſame whom Suidas calls 
and of the Magi, which is to be underſtood no Zares , Cyril, Zurn; Plutarch, Zaratus. 
otherwiſe than that he firſt introduced them into 


| That there ſhould be ſo many Zoroefters,and, 
A 172 & Perſia. For e Plutarch acknowledgeth, Zoroaſt-¶ ſo much confuſion amongſt Authors that write 
Wl 


er inſtituted Magi pong the Chaldeans, in imi- of them, by miſtaking one for another, is no- 
tation of whom the Perſians bad theirs alſo: Andi thing ſtrange ; for, from extraordinary Perſons, 
F Set forth iy the F Arabick Hiſtory that Zaraduſſit not firſt | Authors of ſome Publick Benefit, they who after- 
Erpenius. inſtituted, but reformed, the Religion of the Per-|wards were Eminent in the ſame kind, were 
| tans and Magi, being divided into many Seffs. ſuſually called by the ſame name. Hence it is, 
The fourth a Pemphy/ian, commonly called] that there wereſo many Belus's, Saturns, Fupi- 
Er, or Erms Armenius. That he alſo had the tere; and, conſequently, ſo much confuſion in 
£ Str. lik. Name of Zoroaſter, g Clement witneſſeth: The | their Stories. The like thay be ſaid of Zoroa- 
ſame Author, (faith he, meaning Plato) inthe 10th 1 ſter the Chaldean, who being the inventer of Ma- | 1 
of bis Politicſts, mentioneth Erus Armenius,by a gical and Aſtronomical Sciences, they who intro- 18 
cent a Pamphylian, who is Zoroaſter; now this | duced the ſame into other Countries, as Zora- 
b Reading 2d- Zoroaſter writes thus, h Ibis wrote I, Zoroa- ſter the Perſian did, in imitation (as Plutarch 
Je cui ſesea ſter Armenius, by deſcent a Pampbyliun, dying in (ſaith) of the Chaldeans, and ſuch likewiſe as | | i 
ow Mar, and being in Hades, TI learned of ibe Gods. | were eminently skil ful in thoſe Sciences, as the | 
#7. This Zoroafter, i Plato affirmeth to have been] Badlrian, the Pamphylian, and the Proconneſian, 
raiſed again to Life, after he had been dead ten | are deſcibed to have been, were called by the 
days, and laid on the Funeral Pyle, repeated by | ſame Name. "_ 
b Lb. 1. c. 8. & Valerins Maximus, and 1 Macrohius. To this 
Ifen. Scip. Zoroafter,, doubtleſs the latter part of Arnobi- C H A FP. III. 
uss Words, with which Interpreters are ſo much! | 454 
perplexed, ought to be preferred, Armenius Ho-} Of the Chaldgan Zoroaſter, Inftitutor of the 
ſtanis nepos & familiaris Pamphylius Cyri. Sore —- Chaldaick Philoſophy. | 
conjecture he mentionstwo Zoroaſters; I rather 


conceive the words, relate only to this one, and | Ile firſt of theſe Zoroaſters term'd the Chal- 
perhaps are corrupt, thus to bereſtored and di- T dean or Aſjyrian, is generally acknowledg- 
{tinguiſhed, Armenius Hoſtanis neos & fami- Jed the inventer of Arts and Sciences amongſt the 
liars, Peep Erus: Arnenim, Nephew |Chaldeans, but concerning tne time in which he 
and Diſciple (in which ſenſe e is uſually I lived, there is a vaſt diſagreement amongſt Au- 
taken) ot Hoſtanes, Erus Pamphylius. thors. | , f 
m Lil. 36. c 1. The fifth a Proconneſian, mentioned by m Pli.] Some of theſe err ſo largely, as not to need | 
ny, ſuch as are more diligent(faith he) place ano-| any Confutation; ſuch are 4 Eudoxus, and the 4 Laert. in | 
tber Zoroaſter, a Proconne ſian, a little before Ho-| Author of the Treatiſe entituled Meyer, com: Prem. | 
ſtanes. This Zorbaſter might probably be Ari. monly aſcibed to Ariſtorle, and fo h Pliny cites ® Lib. 35: c. 1+ | 
u in Ariſte as. ſteas the Proconneſian, ho, according. to ꝝ Sui. it, ) who aſſerts he lived 5000 years before 
das, lived in the time of Oris and Gag · He | Plate. Such Iikewiſe are Hermippus, Hemodorus 
adds, that brs Soul could go out of bis Boy. and | the Platonick, Plutarch and Gemiſtus Pletho( fol- 
0 Lib, return as often as be pleaſed. o Herodotus re-: ſlowing Plutarch, ) who place him 5000. years 
lates an Inſtance hereof; not unlike that of Erus before the deſtruCtion of Troy, 
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Others conceive Zoroaſter, to be the ſame wut] Of Writings attibuted to him, are mentioned, | 
Cham, the Son of Noah; of which Opinion(not.| .z Verſes, two Millions, upon which Hermip- i Pin. lib. 36, 
to mention the Pſeudo Beroſus of Anmus Viter= pus wrote a Comment, and added Tables to them. cp. 1. 
bienfis) were Didynmus of Alexandria, Agathias, Oracles, perhaps part of the foreſaid Verſes; 
Scholaſticus, and Abenephi : Cham (faith the laſt) [upon theſe Syrianus wrote a Comment in twelve 
zoas the Son of Noah; be firſt taught the Mor. Books. | : San der 

| Shipping of Idols, and ' firff introduced Magicat| Of Agriculture, or, Mechanicks, Pliny alledg- 

| Arts into the World, his Name is Zuraſter, he the eth a Rule for Sowing; and the Author of the 

| ſecond Adris,a perpetual fire. Hither alſoſome| Geopomeks, many Experiments under his name: 

| refer the Rabbinical ſtories concerning Cham, | but this was either ſpurious, or written by ſome 

[ x. Levi in that c by Magick be emaſculated his Father, Sc. other ZLoroaſter. 5 8 
eee 4 That Noah being by this means diſabled from Revelations , — - Tang alſo, forged (as 

' in fortality getting 4 fourth Son, Curſed the fourth Son of P RE profeſſeth) by ſome Grnofticks. 

| -fidei. Cham; That e this Curſ# (which was, that he| To theſe add, cited by the Arabians, 2 Trea- 

| d Raſh. {hould be a Servant of Servants) implied ftrange |tiſe of Magick; and another of Dreams,ond their 

4 i ok Service, viz, Idolatry, That f hereupon the Po. Interpretations,Cited by Gelaldin frequently; In- 
Fk. Hase Herity of Chus became Idoluters, Cham himſelf be. ventions doubtleſs of latter times. 5 5 
5 dete fog ing the firſt that made Idols, and introduced] Some aſcribe the Treatiſes of the Perſian 
range Service into the World, and taught his Zoroaſter to the Chaldæan; but of thoſe here- 
family the Worſhipping of Fire. ] after. | e | 
The greater part of Writers place him later. 
Epiphanius in the time of Nimrod, with whom 
£ Sirplic, agree the Obſervations g ſaid to be ſent by Ca- 3 
| liſthe nes to Ariſtotle of 1903 years before A. CH A P. Iv 
— taki — for von B45 | RV... 
| ear of the Falian Period, in whic on was | | 9 
— 1903. upward falls on the 2480 of the Of Belus, another reputed Inventer of Sciences 
ſame Ara; about which time Nimrod laid the amongſt the Chaldeans. 
Foundations of that City, and there ſetled his | | 
Empire. N [ OoOme there are who aſcribe the Invention of 
Suidas relates him contemporary with Ninus O Aſtronomy to Belus, of which Name there 
King of Aſhria; Euſebius, with Semiramis wife] were two Perſons, one a Hrian, the other 
of Ninut; Ninus is placed by Chronologers a- an Aſſyrian, who Reigned in Bahylon:a next after 
bove the 3447. of the Julian Period. ſthe Arabians, about the 2682 year of the World 
Suidas (el ſewhere) reckons him to have lived according to the accompt of Africanus; for 
500 years before the taking of Trey; Xanthus, [whoſe Inventions the Baby/orians honoured him 
500 years before Xerxes's Expedition into|as a God. There is yet flanding, (faith a Plz. a Lis. 
Greece. Troy, according to the Marmor Arunde-\ ny) the Temple of Jupiter Belus; he was the In-. 
lianum was taken 444 years before the firft O- |venter of the Sciences of the Stars, and b Dio- b Lib. '- 
lympiad. Xerxes's Expedition was on the firſt of dorus, ſpeaking of the Ægyptiant, They affirm 
the 75th Olympiad, viz. the of the Julian |that afterwards many Colonies went out 7 Ægy 
Period. The Account of Suidas therefore falls and were diſperſed over the Earth, and that 2 
| on the 3030. that of XantÞus on the 3634th.[lus reputed to be Sonof Neptune and Lybia, car- 
x | of the Zulian Period. The lateſt of theſe ſeem: | 712d one to Babylon; and making choice of the 
eth to me moſt Hiſtorical, and agreeable to] River Euphrates 10. /errle it, inſtituted Prieſts af- 
Truth. W's Itter tbe . thoſe in gy pt, exempt from all 
Of his Birth, Life, and Death, there is little] publick Charges and Duties, which the Babyloni. 
to be found; and even that uncertain, whether | ans call Chaldzans; hee obſerved the Stars, imi- 
appliable to him, or to the Perſian. Platoſtyles| rating the 5 rieſts, Naturaliſts and A- 
oroafter the Son of Oromaſes; but Oromaſes (as| ftrologers. Thus Diodorus. But that Belus was 
Plutarch and others ſhew) was a Name given to] Son of Neptune and Lybra, is nothing but Greek 
God by Zoroaſter the Perſſan, and his Followers: Mythology; that he brought a Colony out of 
e whence I conceive that Plato is to be underſtood | /Egypt into Babylon, is Fabulous. For the AÆgyp- 
of the Perſian Zoroaſter, who perhaps in regard| t7ans had not any Correſpondence with Foreign- 
1 of his extraordinary knowledge, was either Al- ers for a long time after. But to confirm that 
| legorically 65 1 — fabulouſly rted to be] he was skilful in thoſe Sciences, c lian gives 
the Son of God, or of ſome good Genius, as] this Relation. 8 
Pythagors, Plato, and many other Excellent Per- Xerxes Son of Darius, breaking up the Monu- 5 
ſons were. | | | ment of ancient Belus, found an Urn of Glaſs, in © 2 0 

h Pliny reports, that Zoroaſter (not parti=j which hir dead Body lay in Oy! But the Urn was 
cularizing which of them laughed the ſame = he] not full, it wanted a hand breadih of the top: 
was born; and that bis Brain did beat ſo hard] next the Urn there was a little Pillar, on which it 
that it beaved up the hand laid upon it, a preſage | was written, That whoſoever ſhould open the Se- 
of his future Science; and that be lived in the De. pulcre, and did not fill up the Urn, ſhould have ill 

arts twenty years _ Cheeſe ſo tempered, ar Fortune, which Xerxes reading grew afraid, and 
that it became not old. The Aſſyrian Zoroaſter, 2 that they. ſhou!d pour Oyl into it with 
3 Suidas) prayed he might die by fire from all & pe dor toit hſlanding it was not filled; Then 

eaven, and adviſed the Aſſyrians to preſerve his] he com Soded 10 pour into it a ſecond time; but 
Aſhes aſſuring them that as long as they kept em, neither did it increaſe at all thereby. So that at 
their Kingdom ſhould never gout but Cedrenus| /aft failing of Succeſs, be gave over; and ſhutting 
attributes the ſame to the Per ſcan. up the Monument, deparied very ſad, Nor _ 
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the Event foretold by the Pillar, deceive him: for 


he led an Army of 50 Myriads againſt Greece, 
where he received a great Defeat, and returning 
home, died miſerably, being Murdered by his own 
Son, in the Night-time, a-bed. | 

To this Belus, Semiramis his Daughter d ere- 
ed a Temple in the middle of Babylon, which 
was exceeding high, and by the help thereof the 
Chaldeans, who addicted themſelves there to Con- 
templation of the Stars, did exattly obſerve their 
Ri/ings and Settings. ; 


4 Diod. J. 2. 


wane. 


— — wy W 


CHAP. V. 
Other Chaldean Philoſophers. 


Pan Zoroafter were derived the Chaldean 
Magi and Philoſophers his Diſciples ; a- 
mongſt whom, 4 Pliny mentions one Azonaces 
Maſter of Zoroaſter, which doubtleſs muſt have 
been meant of ſome later Zoroaſter, there being 
many of that name, as we ſhewed formerly. 

By the ſame 5 Author are mentioned of the 
Ancient Magi, Marmaridius a Babylonian, and 
Zarmoceniadas an Aſſyrian , of whom nothing ts 


r 


4 Lib. 36. 


b Loc. cit. 


{ſt but their Names, nv Monuments extant 0 
them. 

To theſe add c Zoromaſdres a Cha/dean Philo- 
ſopber, who wrote Mathematicks and Phyſicks , 
and Teucer a Babylonian, an ancient Author, 
who wrote concerning the Decanates. * 

The Mathematicians alſo, ſaith d Strabo, 
mention ſomes of theſe, as Cidenas, and Nabu- 
rianus, and Sudinus, and Seleucus of Seleucia 4 
Chaldean, and many other Eminent Perſons. 


c Suid. 


d Lib. 


CHAP. VL 


Of Berofus, who firſt introduced the Chaldaick 
Learning into Greece. 


— 
6 1 EE III 


Fter theſe flouriſhed Beroſus, or, as the 
Greeks call him Bud , which name 
4 ſome interpret the Son 4 Oſeas: for as is 
mapifeſt from Ellas, Va with the Chaldees is the 
ſame with 9 in Syriack; whence Bar-Prolemeus, 
as if the Son of Ptolemy, Bar- Timæus, and the 
ihe : 2%, 15 and ore 22 8 
Bar- Hoſea, The Arabians Baraſa; io Abene- 

n per, and others. 
« Vo. de bit. © Barthius ſaith, that there are ſome who aſ. 
Grat. lib. 1. c. ſert him contemporary with Moſes, which Opi- 
nion juſtly he condemns as Ridiculous; d Clau- 
dius Verderius in his Cenſure upon the Aunian 
Beroſus affirms, he lived a little before the Reign 
of Alexander the Great; upon what Authority, 
I know not. That he lived in the time of A. 
 lexander, we find in the Oration of Tatian 


2 Joſ. Scal. 
in Ex cb. 


31. 
« Adverſar.$1.7 


againſt the Gentiles z but the ſame Iatian adds, 


he dedicated his Hiſtory to that Antiochus, who 


was the third from Alexander. But neither is 
e Dehn. E. this Reading unqueſtionable; for e Euſebivs 
vg. l. 10. Cites the ſame place of Tatian thus, Beroſus the 


Babylonian, Prieſt of Belus at Babylon, who lived 
in the time of Alexander, and dedicated to Antio- 
chus, the third after Seleucus, à Hiſtory of the 


Chaldzans in three Books, and relates the Actions 


of their Kings, mentions one of them named Na- 


lexander : Now, it is poſſible that Beroſus at 

the time of Alexanders taking Babylon might 

be thirty years old or leſs, and at the goth year, 

or ſomewhat younger, might dedicate his Hi- l 
ſtory to Antiochus Gs. Or we may ſay, that 

by Antiochus the third from Alexander is meant 
Antiochus Tori, reckoning Alexander himſelf 
incluſively for one, Seleucus, the ſecond Antio- 

chus SwrTiyg the third; to whom from the death 

of Alexander are but 44 years: And in appro- 

ving this Account we may retain the Reading 

of Euſebius, ſuppoſing. the firſt to be Seleucus, 

the ſecond Antiochus Tori, the third Antiochus 

Obs : Neither is this inconſiſtent with Ge/ſners 
Tranſlation of the Words of Tatian, & A 

Sad e yeroww©&r, as in Stephen's Edition of Eu- 

ſebius; or HAN ναꝗe YEyoros as in Tatian 

himſelf, qui Alexandri etate vixit : which In- 
terpretation f Onuphrizs Panuinus allo follows. F Lib, de Silyl 


f Bur conſidering theſe words more intently, it 


came into my Mind (faith Voſzus) that it might 
better be rendred, qui Alexander ætate natus eſt, 
whereby all ſcruple may be taken away, ſuppo- 
ſing Beroſus to have been born but two years 
before Alexander's death; by which account he 
muſt have been bur 64 years old when Antio- 
chus 9*%, to whom he dedicated his Book, be- 
gan to Reign - which way ſoever it is, Beroſus 

ubliſhed his Hiſtory in the time of Prolemæus 


| Phiadelpbus for he Reigned 38 years, and in 


the ſixth year of his Rein Antiochus Soter began 

to Reign in Syr14 in the 22d of Antiochus Gidòs, 

to one of whom Bero/us dedicated his Book. 

But by no means we can aſſent to the Learned 

g Conradus Geſnerus, who by Alexander con- Tan.“ 

ceives to be meant not he who was ſirnamed the 

Great, Son of Philip, but that Alexander who 

ſucceeded Demetrius Soter, in the Kingdom of 

Syria, and was Succeeded by Demetrius Nicanor; 

by Ant iochus underſtanding Antiochus Sedetes 

who Reigned next after Demetrius Nicanor ; 

for if it were ſo, Bero/us muſt have been a 

whole Age later than Alagetho; but Manetho 

flouriſhed under Philadelplues, (as Voſſius elſes 

where proves.) Phi/adelphus died in the third 

year of the 133d Olympiad ; bur Artochus 

Sedetes invaded Syria in the firſt of the 160th 

Olympiad : How then could Beroſus live ſo 

late, who was a little precedent to Manet ho, as 

Syncellus exprelly affirms ? Again, we may al- 

{rt the time of Beraſus another way. þ Pliny , ;;, 5 $8, 

faith, he gave account of 480 years, which 

doubtleſs were of Nabonaſſur: Now the ra of 

Nabonaſſar began in the ſecond year of the Sth 

Olympiad ; from which if we reckon 480, it 

will fall upon the latter end of Antiochus Sorer”s 

Reign; wherefore Beroſus dedicated his Book 

either to him or to Antiochus ©e2s his Son. 

Theſe Arguments will not ſuffer: us to doubt of 

the time Beroſus. | 1 b 
This Bergſus is mentioned by many of the An- ? Lb. 9. e. 7. 

cients i Vitrwoms ſaith, he firſt ſettled in the Lo ** 

and Coos, and there opened Learning. k fo. 
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ſepbhus that be introduced the Writings of the 
Idæans concerning Aſtronomy and Phileſophy 

1 Lib. 7. & 37. among the Grecians. I Pliny, that the Athenians, 
for his Divine Prediclions, dedicated to him pub. 

lickly in their Gymnaſium a Statue with a golden 


m In Ajologet. Tongue. He is mentioned likewiſe by Tertul. 


cap. 19. 


1 F. 48 lian, and the Author of the 2 Chronicon Alexan- 


: drinum. 


He wrote Baby lonicſt or Chaldaicks, in three 
Books: for they are cited promiſcuouſly under 
both theſe Titles: The Babylonicks of Beroſus 
o Deipn. JI. 14. o Atheneus Cites; but Iatian faith, he wrote 
p Strom. 1. the Chaldaic Hiſtory in three Books. And 
Clemens Alexandrinus Cites Berotius, his third 
of Chaldaicks ;, and elſewhere, fimply his Cha!- 
daick Hiſtories. And Agathias affirms, he wrote 
the Antiquities of the Aſſy rians and Medes; for 
thoſe Books contained not only the Aſſyrian or 
Chaldean Affairs, but alſo the Median; 9 Aga- 
thias, , as ſomewhere Beroſus the Balylonian, 
and Arhenocles, and Simacus, relate, who have 
Recorded the Antiquities of the Aſyrians and 
r Artiquit. Medes. Out of this work 7 7oſepbus hath pre- 
Fad, 1. 3. cn ſerved ſome excellent Fragments; but the ſup- 
tra Apion. Lib. 1 poſititious Beroſus of Annius is moſt trivial and 
ooliſh, of the ſame kind as his Mrgaſtbenes and 
Archilochus : Many Kings are there reckoned 
which are no where to be found; and ſcarce is 
there any of thoſe fragments which Foſephas 
cites out of the true Be/oſus; on the contrary, 
ſome things are plainly repugnant, as when he 
ſaith, Semiramis built Babylon, whereas Foſephus 
faith Beroſus wrote, that it was not Built by Si- 
meramis. : 

A Daughter of this Beroſus is mentioned by 
Juſtin Mertyr a Babylonian Sihl, who pro- 
phefied at Came; this cannot be underſtood of 
that Cumæan Sibyl, who lived in the time of 
Tarquinius Priſcus; for betwixt Targuinius Pri. 


4 Lib. 2. 


S Parer. 


cus, and the firſt Pontick War, (in which time 


Beroſus lived) are 245 years; but of ſome other 
Cumean Cibyl, of much later time. That there 

+ Lib. de Sityt, Were ſeveral Cibyls, who Propheſied at Cumæ 7 
Onuphrius hath already proved out of the Trea- 
tiſe of wonderful things aſcribed to Ariſtotle , 
and out of Martianus Capella, and Other Wri- 
ters. . 

Beroſus being the Perſon who introduced the 
Chaldaick Learning into Greece, we ſhall with 
him cloſe the Hiſtory of the Learned Perſons of 
or Philoſophers amongſt the Cha/deans. 


* 
— 


— 


$EETAHL 
The Chaldaick Inſtitution and Seca. 
CHAP. I. 


That all Profeſſors of Learning were more pe. 

| culiarly termed Chaldzans. 
| Tarr or Learning was not taught 
and propagated by the Chaldeans after 


the Grecian manner, communicated by we 
lick Profeſſors indifferently to all ſorts of Au 


ditors; but reſtrained to certain Families. Theſe 
were by a more peculiar compellation termed 


- . ; — —_ N — . 5 — —— —— — — | — _ 2 1 . 
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Chaldeans , addicted themſelves wholly to ſtu- 


dy; had a propet habitation allotted for them; 
oa lived exempt from all publick Charges and 
Duties. Fi. 


there was 4 42 Habitati 
lotted for 1 


Perſian Gal. 

There were thoſe CHaldeam who, as Cicero 
faith, were named not from the Art, but Nation. 
And of whom he is el ſerrhere to be underſtood, 
when he affims that · in Syria the Chaldæans ex- 
cell for knowledge of the Stars, and cap ie 
of Vit; and b Curtius, who deſcribing the So- 


to meet Alexander, ſaith, Then went the Magi 
_ their manner; next whom, the Chaldzans 

on vates modo, fed Artifices Babyloniorum : 
Where tho? ſome interpret Art iſces, thoſe Aftro- 


their Art; yet Curtius ſeems to intend no more 
than the Chaldgans of both ſorts, the Plebeian 
Tradeſmen, and the Learned. 

Of theſe Cha/dzans peculiarly ſo termed, is 
c Laertius likewiſe to be underſtood, when 
Cites as Authors of Philoſophy amongſt the Per- 
ſians the Magi, amongſt ihe Babylonians or Aſſyri- 
ans ibe Chaldeans. And Heſychius, who inter- 


prets the word Chaldæans, a kind of Magi that 
2 all things. 


CHAP. I. 
Their Inflitution. 


12 Chaldeans preſerved their Learning 
within themſelves by a continued Tradi- 
tion from Father to Son. 
a Diodorus )after the ſame re as the Greeks: 
For among ſt the Chaldzans, Philgſophy is delivered 
Tradition in the Family, the Son receiving it 
rom the Father, being exempted from all js * 
Employment; and thus having their Parents for 
their Teachers, they learn all things fully and a- 
bundantly, believing more firmly what is commu- 
mated to them: and being brought up in theſe 
Diſciplines from Children, they acquire a great 
habit in Aſtrology, as well becauſe that Age is apt 
to Learn, as for th 
Study. But among the Greeks, for the moſt part 
they come unprepared, and attain Philoſo- 
phy verylate; and having beſtowed ſome time 
therein quit it to ſeek out means for their Lveli- 
hood: and tho fome few give themſelves up whol- 


for por 1p innovating ſome things in the 
moſt conſiderable Doftrines,and never follow thoſe 


them firmly: But the Greeks aiming at gain, by 


- | this Profeſſion erect new Sefts, and comraditting 


one another in the moſt conſiderable Theorems, make 
| their Diſciples dubious, their minds, as long as they 
| 23 live, 


lemnity of thoſe two who went out of Babylon“ Lib. 


logers who made Inſtruments for the praftice of 


at they imploy ſo much time in 


ly ro Philoſophy, yet they penſiſt in Learning only | 


that went before them; whereas the Barbarians 
perſevering always in the ſame, receive each of 


Of theſe is 2 Diodorut to be underſtood ; 4 T l. x. 
who relates, that Belus Iaſtituted Prieſts ex- 
empt from all publick Charges and Duties, whom 
the Babylonians call Chaldzans. Strabo adds, that 
in Babylonia a/- 
e Philoſophers of that Country, who 
were termed Chaldzans, and that they inhabited 
a certain Tribe of the Chaldæans, and a portion of 
Babylonia, adjoyning to the Arabians, and the 


he c In froæm. 


hey learn not, (faith a Lib. 1. 


P 


PART 


N 


— —ũͤ———1. . — 


4 Lib. 6. c. 26. 
b Lib. 16. p. 


739. 
c Lib. 


d Supra citat. 


e Loc. citat. 
f Loc. citat. 


g Lib, 


4 Chap. 2. v. 2. 


live, are in ſuſpenſe and doubt, neither can 
they firmly believe any thing : for if a. Man 
examine the chic ſeſt Secte of the Philoſophers, 
he will find them moſt different from one ano- 
ther, and direitly oppoſite in the principat! 
aſſertions. 


C HAP. I. 


Secte of the Chaldæans diſtinguiſbed according to 
their ſeveral Habitations. | 


S all Profeſſors of Learning among the 

Chaldeans, were diſtinguiſhed from rhe 
reſt of the People by the common denominati- 
on of the Country,Cha/d&ans;lo were they diſtin-} 
guiſhed among themſelves into Sects, denomi- 
nated from the ſeveral parts of the Country, 
wherein they were ſeated : Whercof «a P/iny 
and b Strabo mention Hipparenes from Hippate- 
num, a City in Meſopotamia , Babylonians, from 
Babylon; Orchenes, c (a third Chaldaick Dottrine ) 
from Orchoe a City of Chaldæa; and Borſippenes, 
from Bor ſippe, another City of Babylonia dedica- 
ted to Apollo and Diana. And though d Dio. 
dorus prefer the Cha/deans before the Grecians, 
for the perſeverance in the ſame Doctrines 
without Innovations; yet we muſt nor inter | 
thence, that there was an univerſal conſent ot 
Doctrine amongſt them; but only, that each} 
of them was conſtant in belief, and maintenance 
of his own Sect, without introducing any new 
Opinion. For, that amongſt theſe Sects there was 
no abſolute agreement, is manifeſt from Sabo. 
who adds that e hey did (as indifferent Sets) 
aſſert contrary Doctrines; f ſome of them cul. 
culated Nativities, others diſapproved it; Whence 
g Lucretius, | 


"The Babylonick Doctrine doth oppoſe 
The Chaldee, and Aflrology o'rthrows. 


5 


Secte of the Chaldzans diſtinguiſbed according 
to their ſeveral Sciences. 


A Nother (more proper) diſtinction of Seas 
amonglt the Learned Cha/dqzans, there 
was, according to the ſeveral Sciences which 


they profeft. The Prophet a Daniel relating how 
Nebuchadonoſar ſent for all the Learned Men, 


to tell him his Dream, takes occaſion to name 
the principal of them, which were four; Hhar- 
tumim, Aſhaphim, Mecaſhphim, Chaſdim. 
Hhartumim, are by Abrabaniel, expounded 
Magi, skilful in Natural Things; and by Fachi- 
ades, thoſe Magi who addicted themſelves to con- 
templative Science, which interpretation ſuits 


— cw 
u .. — 


inſtead of this Per/ee-Chal/deee , uſæth tw 
Arabic Words, A/hnchamaon, Walarrath or , 
Wiſe and Knowing Perſons. The Hbariumi. 
therefore were not ( as commonly rendered ) 
Magicians, but rather ſuch as ſtudied the Nature 
of all things, under which Contemplation is 
comprehended Theology, and Phytick , the 
Knowledge of Beings, Divine. and Natural. 


renders him, but adds, that Jachiades z miſtaken, 
and that the Aſhaphim were rather the ſame as 
Souphoun in Arabick Viſe, Religious Perſo.This 


tribute, proper to all thole who delivered all 
Theology, Myſtically, and Allegoricaily, deriv'd 
from Soph, Hool; either for that the Garments 
of theſe Profeſſors of Theology, were made 
only of Woo, never of Silk; or from attiring.and 


God, under the tigures of viſible things: whence 
is derived the Word Hatſeviph, Myſtick Theoto- 
y; and perhaps from the Hebrew Root, A. 
ſhaph, comes to the Greek 5993;.the ſitſt Attribute 
given by the Grecks to Learned Perſons, atter- 
wards changed into e . Theſe Aſbaphim, 
the ordinary Interpretation of the Text in 
Daniel ſtilès A ſtrolagers: And Elen Ezra de- 
rives the Word from O rαν igt, becauſe they 
ohiſenbe the Heavens at that time; but the A- 
rologers are meant atterwards by the Word 
Chaſdm, (laſt of the four.) The Aſhaphim of the 
Chaldeans, ſeem rather to be the ſame with the 
Magi of the Per/tens, Prieſts, the Profeſſors of 
Rabens Worſhip, which they termed Ma- 
SICK. 

Mecaſhphim, properly ſignifieth Revealers,(that 
is,) of abſtruſe things: The Word is derived 
from Cha/ſhaph, which the Arabrans {till uſe in 
the ſame ſenſe of Revealing : Mecaſhphim are 
generally taken, (as by R. Moſes, Nachmarides, 


| Abrabantel, and others) for ſuch as practiſed 


Diabolical Arts: Not improperly rendered, 


Sorcęrers. 


ener r 


Chaſdim, (or Chaldeans) was an Attribute 
(as we ſhewed formerly) conterred in a parti- 
cular ſenſe upon rhe Learned Perſons of the 
Chaldeans : Amongſt whom, by a reſtriction yet 


more particular, it ſignified the yrofellors of 


Aſtrology, this being a Study, to which they 
were more eſpecially addicted, and for which 
moſt eminent; theſe are thoſe CHhaſdim, whom 


Beſides theſe four kinds (which ſeem to 
have been the principal, ) there are ſeveral 
others mentioned, and prohibited by the Le- 
vitical Law. Leut. 18. 10. Choſer, Caſmim, 


Megnonenim, Menacheſhim, Hlober, Hhaber , 


Shel, Ob, Fideoni, Doreſh el Hammetim, R. Mai- 
monides reciting them all; adds, that they were 


well with the derivation of the Word; not|ſveera/ forts of Dromers ſprung up of old a- 


as ſome would have from Charmini, Burnt-Bones, 
(for that the Magi performed their Rites with, 


mongſt the Chaldzans. Fachiades mentions 


Dead Mens Bones) nor from Charat, a Pen or 
— regard the Egyptians uſed to call their 


wiſe Perſons Scribes,) for the Word in Chaldee, 


is not taken in that Senſe ; but from Charad 
4 Perſian Word, (by Tranſmutation of + in- 
to ) ſignify ing 70 know, whence Elmacinus' 


them, as particular kinds of the Meca/hphim. 
| | 


I | 


Aſhapim b Fachiades expounds thoſe Magi, In Dan, g. 
qui fcientiam attiyanm excolebant: So Conſlantinus 34. 


indeed, is the more probable; 5-pbory is an At- 


vailing the things which concern the Love of 


c Strabo ſtiles xa>Þ airs d5levorurts, A ſtronomi- c Lib. 15. p. 
cal Chaldeans. | | 739. 
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THE 
FIFTEENTH PART. 


a Part, 1. Þ 


Sect. 2. cap.4« 


The Chaldaick Doctrine. 


Rom the four general kinds of the Pro- 
feſſors of Learning amongſt the Cha/- 
deans , mentioned by the Prophet 
Daniel, (of which we à laſt treated) 
may be inferred, of what parts or 

Sciences the Chaldaick Doctrine did conſiſt, The 
Hhartumim were employed in Divine and Na- 
tural Speculation; The Aſhaphim, in Religious 
Worſhip, and Rites ; The Mecaſhphim, and C beſ 
dim in Divination : theſe by Aftro/ogy, thoſe by 
other Arts: which two laſt, Diodor us, ſpeaking 
of the Learned Cha/dcaxs, comprehends under 
the common name of Aſtrolagers; the other 
two, under that of Natural Philoſophers, and 
Prieſts : for he ſaith, the imitated the gy ptian 
Prieſts, Naturaliſts, and Afrologers. 

In treating therefore of the Cha/daick Do- 
QArine, we ſhall firſt lay down their Theology, and 
Phy/ick, the proper Study of the Hhartumim; 
Next, their Aſtrolagy, and other Arts of Divi- 
nation, practiſed by the Chaſdim, and Mecaſh- 
phim : Thirdly, their Theurgy, and Laſtly, their 
Gods. Which Contemplation and Rites were 
peculiar to the Aſbaphim. 


_—_— 


SE CG: 3-E 
Theology and Phyſick. 


He Chaldaick Doctrine, in the firſt place 

confiders all Beings, as well Divine, as 

| Natural: the Contemplation of the 

firlt, is Theology; of the latter, Phyſicx. 

a Zoroaſter divided all things into three kinds; 

the firſt Eternal; the ſecond had a beginning in 

time, but ſhall have no end; the third Mortal. 

the two firſt belong to Theology. Ihe Subjed of 

Theology, (ſaith b Euſebius, ſpeaking doubtleſs 

b Prep. Eva"; of the Followers of Zoroaſter they divided into 

l four kinds; the firſt is God, the Father and King: 

next him, there 2 a multitude f other 

Gods; in the third place they rank Demons; in 

the fourth Heroes, or, according to others, An- 

gels, Dæmons, and Souls. He] 

© The third, or Mortal kind is the Subject of 

Phyſick: It comprehends all things material; 

which they divide into ſeven Worlds, one Empy- 
real, three Ætberial, three Corporeal. = 


63 


a Pſell. in O- 
'Fd., Þ+ 51. 


r 
Of the Eternal Being, God. 
He firſt kind of things (according to Zoro- 


a 
T aſter) is Etgrnal, the ——— God. I 
the firſt place (ſaith Euſebius) they concerv 


i 


Tre Chaldaick P Scl. 8 


that God the Father and King ought to be ranked. 
This the Delphian Oracle (cited by Porphyrius) 
confirms. | 


Chaldees and Jews wiſe only, Worſhipping 
Purely a ſelf-begotten God and King. 


This is that Principle of which the Author of 
the Chaldaick Summary ſaith; They concerve 
there is one Principle of all things, and declare 
that it 1s one and good. 

a God (as Pythagoras /earnt of the Magi, who 
term him Oromaſdes):n his Body reſembles Light, 
in his Soul truth; That God (according to the 
Chaldaick Opinion) is Light, beſides the Teſti- 
mony of Euſthius, may be inferred from the O- 


a Porphyr. v i:. 
Pythag. 


racles of Zoroaſter, wherein are frequently, . 
mentioned the h Light, Beams, and Splendor of ** „ — oy 
the Father. e. 


T £95* 
In the ſame ſenſe they likewiſe termed God * 
a Fire, for Ur in Chaldee ſignifying both Light 
and Frre,they took Light and Fire promiſcuouſly 
& amongſt many others P/ato doth when he 
aith that God began to compound the whole Bod 
4 the World out of Fire and Earth: by which 
ire he afterwards profeſſeth to mean the Sun, 
whom he Styles the brighteſt and whiteſt of 
things, as if Light and Fire, Brightneſs and 
Whiteneſs were all one; ). this is manifeſt from 
the Zoroaſtrean Oracles alſo; wherein he is 
ſometimes called fimply Fre, ſometimes the Pa- 
ternal Fire, Be one Fire, the fir Fire above. 
Upon this Ground (doubtleſs) was the Wor- 
ſhip of Fire inſtituted by the Ancient Cha/dears, 
= from them derived to the Perſians, ofc A 
which hereafter, when we ſhall come to ſpeak 
of their Gods and Religious Rites. | 


a | 


b] 


E | 


—— 


CHAP. I.. 
The Emanation of Light or Fire from God. 


Od (as we have ſhewn ) an Intellectu- 

IF al Light or Fife did not (as the Oracle 
faith Mut up his Fine within his Intellectual 
Power, but communicated it to all Creatures; 
firſt and immediately to the firſt Mind (as the 
ſome Oracles aſſert ) and to all other æviternal 
and incorporeal Beings, (under which notionare 
comprehended a multitude of God's Angels, 
good Dzmons, and the Souls of Men: ) The 
next Emanation is the Supramundane Light, an 
Incorporeal Infinite luminous Space, in which 
the intellectual Beings reſide; The Supramun- 
dane Light kindles the firſt Corporeall World 
the Empyreum or Fiery Heaven, which being im- 
mediately beneath the Incorporeal Light, is the 
Higheſt, Brighteſt, and Rareſt of Bodies. The 
Empyreum diffuſeth it ſelf through the ther, 
which is. the next Body below it, a Fire leſs 
refined than the x Ching But that it is Fire, 
the more condenſed parts thereof, the Sun and 


| 


Stars ſufficienty evince; from the Ether this 


Fire is trarfmitted to the Material and Sublu- 
nary World; for though the Matter whereof 
it conſiſts be not Light but Darkneſs, (as are al- 
ſo. the Material or bad Dzmons) yet this 4 vi 
vificarrve Fire actuates and gives Life to - 


4 Zanryoriey. * 


uts Toe, Orat. 


8 . 
Fare 


a Euſeb, 


b Plut, 


c Plut. 


bod 


—_—— i... 


EE 


e and pore 


Intelligibles; Intelligibles and Intellectuale; I. 
telleflyals ; Fountains; Ayperarchii, or Princi- 


under ſt andi 


+ This Tripple Triad ſtems dds det ich 


ting even to — from the Triad n er. 
2 the Orade. ) tothe oppoſe ie Far, Wikiax Pjellus reins Father, be e calls faber 
through the Centen af the Earth. ſhall de-| rats 
n be Furher profited it TOR Fares 
ticulars . * * en SS. | Monas * | 
TYRES TT 12 FN R FT ere the e Monat W | 
yew * wo U A F. III. "= I hich 24 1 Ine 
AlLio the rower 
0 things ute nl ble, Neither did a7 1 e ee, Fre 1 
telletiual Por? 
He Second. or: kind of Thin (ac: And ——Ibe Heb of #h; F. * 
cording to — is that which) is be. And the Dad generated by the þ Ing, NF 
but is without end ( —.—. term. ſident w on 
ed ævi —.— To this that 2 Ibe Monad is enlarged, ater tho. 


Gods, which Exſebius ſaith, they aſſerted next af. 
ter God the bat - and King 3 and the Souls of 
Men: P/e/lus and the other Summariſts of the 
Chaldaick- name them in this order; 


ples 3 Lugoned Gods Zoned Godo; Angels; De- 
Mons, Souls. 4 All theſe. they concelye to be 
light, (except the ill Dzmons which are dark.) 
b Over this Middle kind Zoreafter held Mi. 
thra to preſide whom the Oracles (faith P/e//ws) 


call the Mind. This yn rt econ: y 
dary things. 


. 4'% 
| ' 8. g - 
4 


ä 


5 EAT. Iv. 4 
"The Ent Order. . 
N the fiſt place are three Oudeng one Iael 0 


hgible, another Intellzgible and Intellectual, 


che third Intellefual. The firſt Order which is| 
of Intelligibles, ſeems to be (as the Learned Pa. — 
for P/el/zs gives only a bare 


tricius conjectures; 


accompt, not an Expoſition of theſe things þ chat 
which is only underſtood: This is the } ph 
Order : The ſecond or middle Order is of 
— and Intellectuals, that is, thoſe which are 
and. underſtand alſo; as Zoroaſter, 

There are Intelhgibles and Unrelledbuals, which 
are anderfiogd. 

The third is of Intelleftuals ; which only un- 
derſtand: as being Intellect, either eſſentially or 
by participation. By- which diſtin& 


| whith are the 8 


And again, 

The, Duad reſides with him, 

my eee 125 
of this Tria ich P/ellus e he 
ſaith is the ſecond FE es | * 2 


\The Father perfedted all things,” ait delfoered 


them over, 
To = + Mind. which all Mankind calls 
And as Pſellus Faith, that this Nhe Was 
Triad =; paternal deprh within ir ſelf: 2 Zo- 
Tevrebe Bound of the ern Depth and . 
| tain ef Intel adv. D 


| And again, n ee 


1 — not rther, bu” 7 ned a t 
ir procected wot fi ue in th 


TA 9x.) 


. "I 
. "3 ** | * 
ieren — — 


Codes of Intelligibles and intellectuale; 

alſo 1s divided three. feld into Fynges Synochgs 
eletarebs. With him agrees the Anonyme 

Summariſt. Ihen is the Intc/Mgible Tynx ; Next 


al and the xd 5 K 7 "Synoches are t 


ynoches, the ag "the 225 
Telerarc * * / 13 9 f 


engen, Her do 't 


on we 
conceive that the n Order is above Intell 


being underſtood by the middle ſort of Mind 


The middle Order participates of the Superiour; 15 


but conſiſts of Minds which underſtand both th 
Superiour and themſelyes alſo. 


e, whoſe Office is to 


ſtand not only Ives: but Saperiors and 1 
feriours 4 
Of che firſt of n *the-. 


Author of the Summary of the Chaldai 750. 
1575 * Then, (via. next No and good) 
ip certain paternal Depth conſiſting 

e SOM ; each Triad hath a Father g Power, 

24 a Mind: Pſcllus ſomewhat more 15 1 

Next the one they aſſert the patermal D 

pleated by three. Triade: | each of the Tri 

ving a Father. firſt, then a Power wide * 

Mind the third amongft them; ehich(Mind) bur 

reth up the Triad within i it "eh, t they © 
* Kauen 22 A 


The laſt Order Fete faith, 8 are i 


| zbree Triads; 5 9 it is 
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The firſt are Ns of which fhe Oracle; he 
kr. 
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PART XV. 
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a Patt, 1. 
Sect. 2. cap. 4. 


other Arts: which two laſt, Diodorus, ſpeaking 


Theology and Phyſick. 


a Pſell. in O- 


74. 1 51. 


b Prep. Evang. 
lib. 4+ cap. 3» 


The Chaldaick, Philoſophy. 


that God the Father and King ought to be ranked. 


THE 
FIFTEENTH PART. 


The Chaldaick Doctrine. 


Rom the four general kinds of the Pro- 
feſſors of Learning amongſt the Cha/- 
deans , mentioned by the Prophet 
Daniel, (of which we a laſt treated) 
may be inferred, of what parts or 

Sciences the Cha/daick DoQtrine did conſiſt. The 
Hhartumim were employed in Divine and Na- 
tural Speculation; The Aſhaphim, in Religious 
Worſhip, and Rites ; The Mecaſhphim, and Chaſ- 
dim in Divination : theſe by Aſtrology, thole by 


of the Learned Cha/d.cans, comprehends under 
the common name of Aſtrolagers; the other 
two, under that of Natural Philoſophers, and 
Prieſis for he ſaith, the imitated ibe gęy ptian 
Prieſts, Naturaliſts, and Aftrologers. 


In treating therefore of the Cha/daick Do- 
Qrine, we ſhall firſt lay down their Theo/egy,and | 
Phy/ick, the proper Study of the Hhartumim ; | 
Next, their Aſtrolagy, and other Arts of Divi- 
nation, practiſed by the Chaſdim, and Mecaſh- 
phim : Thirdly, their Theurgy, and Laſtly, their 
Gods. Which Contemplation and Rites were 
peculiar to the Aſhaphim. 


81 8 7. 1 


conſiders all Beings, as well Divine, as 
Natural: the Contemplation of the 
firlt, is Theology; of the latter, Phyfick. 

a Zoronſter divided all things into three kinds; 
the firſt Eternal; the ſecond had a beginning in 
time, but ſhall have no end; the third Mortal. 
the two firſt belong to Theology. Ihe Subject of 
Theology, (ſaith b Euſebius, ſpeaking doubtleſs 
of the Followers of Z b 4. they divided into 
four kinds; the firſt is God, the Father and King: 
next him, there followeth a multitude of other 
Gods; in the third place they rank Dæmons; in 
the fourth Heroes, or, according to others, An- 
gels, Dzmons, and Souls. 

The third, or Mortal kind is the Subject of 
Phy/ick : It comprehends all things material; 
which they divide into ſeven Worlds, one Empy- 
real, three Mtherial, three Corporeal. 


T He Chaldaick Doctrine, in the firſt place 


12 — — an... * 


CHAP. L 
Of the Eternal Being, God. a 


He firſt kind of things eee to Zoro- 
aſter) is Eternal, the Supream God. In 
the firſt place (faith Euſebius) they concerve 


gt 


This the Delphian Oracle (cited by Porphyrius) 


confirms. 


Chaldees and Jews wiſe only, Worſhippins 
Purely a ſelf-begotten God and King. 


This is that Principle of which the Author of 
the Chaldaick Summary ſaith; They concerve 
there is one Principle * all things, and declare 
that it 1s one and good. 


a God (as Pythagoras learnt of the Magi, who Tr Pr. ai. 


term bim Oromaſdes)in his Body reſembles Light, ibu. 
in his Soul truth; That God (according to the 
Chaldaick Opinion) is Light, beſides the Teſti- 


mony of Euſebius, may be interred from the O- 
racles of Zoroaſter, wherein are frequently, , 
menrioned the b Light, Beams, and Splendor of dad aa 
the Father. 9 


In the ſame ſenſe they likewiſe termed Gd. 


a Fire; for Ur in Chaldee ſignifying both Light 
and Fire, they took Light and Fire promiſcuouſly 


(as amongſt many others Plato doth when he 
{aith that God began to compound the whole Body 
of the World out of Fire and Earth: by which 
Fire he afterwards profeſſeth to mean the Sun, 
whom he Styles the brighteſt and whiteſt of 
things, as it Light and Fire, Brightneſs and 
Whiteneſs were all one; ). this is manifeſt from 
the Zoroaſtrean Oracles alſo; wherein he is 
{ometimes called fimply Fire, ſometimes the Pa- 


ternal Fire, Be one Fire, the firft Fire above. 


Upon this Ground (doubtleſs) was the Wor- 
— of Fire inſtituted by the Ancient Cha/dzans, 
and c from them derived to the Per/ians, ofc A 


which hereafter, when we ſhall come to ſpeak 


of their Gods and Religious Rites. 


CHAP. IL 
The Emanation of Light or Fire from God. 


Od ( as we have ſhewn ) an Intellectu- 

al Light or Fife did not (as the Oracle 
faith ſhut up his Fire within his Intellettual 
Power, but communicated it to all Creatures; 
firſt and immediately to the firſt Mind (as the 
ſome Oracles aſſert ) and to all other æviternal 
and incorporeal Beings, (under which notionare 


comprehended a multitude of God's Angels, 


good Dæmons, and the Souls of Men : ) The 
next Emanation is the Supramundane Light, an 
Incorporeal Infinite luminous Space, in which 
the intellectual Beings reſide; The Supramun- 
dane Light kindles the firſt Corporeal World, 
the Empyreum or Fiery Heaven, which being im- 
mediately beneath the Incorporeal Light, is the 
Higheſt, Brighteſt, and Rareſt of Bodies. The 
Empyreum diffuſeth it ſelf through the ther, 
which is the next Body below it, a Fire leſs 
refined than the Empyreum : But that it is Fire, 
the more condenſed parts thereof, the Sun and 
Stars ſufficienty evince ; from the Ether this 


Fire is tranſmitted to the Material and Sublu- 


nary World; for though the Matter whereof 
it conſiſts be not Light but Darkneſs, (as are al- 


ſo the Material or bad Dæmons) yet this 4 vi- 2059 beer 


vificatrve Fire actuates and gives Life to = its g, Grat. 
Parts, 


2 e 5 


a E 


6 1 


c } 
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Parts, inſinuating, —. ir ſelf and pene- 


b Plut. 


c Plut. 
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trating even to the very Center: paſing from 
above (faith the Oracle) to the oppoſe Part, 
through the Center af the Earth. We ſhall de- 
ſcribe this more fully, when we treat of the Par- 


*— 


Intelligibles; Intelligibles and Intellectuale; In- 


— 


— 
* 


.CH-A P. III 
Of things Foiternal and Incorporeal. 


He Second or middle kind of Things (ac- 
cording to Zoroaſter is that which) is be- 
gun in time, but is without end (commonly term. 
ed æviternal.) To this belong that multitude of 
Gods, which 2 faith, they aſſerted next af- 


ter God the Father and King; and the Souls of | 


Men: Pſellus and the other Summariſts of. the 
Chaldaick Doctrine, name them in this order; 


tellelluals; Fountains ; Hyperarchii, or Princi- 
ples , Unzoned Gods, Zoned Gods; Angels; De- 
mons ; Souls. a All theſe. they conceive to be 
light, (except the ill Dzmons which are dark.) 

b Over this Middle kind Zoroaſter held Ai 
thra to preſide whom the Oracles (faith P/e//s) 
call the Mind. c This is employed about kcon- 
dary things. 


CHAP. Iv. 
The Firſt Order. 
N the firſt place are three Orders, one Intel- 


hgible, another Intelligible and Intellectual, 
the third Inte//efual- The firſt Order which is 


of Intelligibles, ſeems to be (as the Learned Pa. 


tricius conjectures; for Pſellus gives only a bare 
accompt, not an Expoſition of theſe things) that 
which is only underſtood: This is the NN 
Order: The ſecond or middle Order is of Intel- 
ligibles and IntelleQuals, that is, thoſe which are 
underſtood, and underſtand alſo; as Zoroaſter, 

There are Intelligibles and Intelleffuals, which 
underſtanding are underfiogd, 

The third is of Intellectuals; which only un- 
derſtand : as being Intellect, either eſſentially or 


by participation. By which diſtinton we may |” 


conceive that the higeſt Order is above Intellect, 
The middle Order participates of the Superiour. 


we ea. a... 


the Triad mentioned in che Oracles of Zoroaſter. 
What P/e//us terms Farber, he calls Father ao. 


The Either E eigen all things, and Paternal 
Monad.' IR Ia... 


' Where the paternal! Monad is.: 
The ſecond which Pſellus calls Power, he terms 
allo the Power of the Father. Fu 
Neither did be ſhut up bis own Fire in his In- 
| teMettual Porn. 
And- The ſtrength of the Father. 
And the Dad generated by the Mbnad, and re- 
ſident with him: e Kt 
Ibe Monad is enlarged, whithGenergates two. 
And again, ws ri ge | 
Ihe Puad reſides with hm. 
This is alſo the firſt 5 Mind: fot the third 
of this Triad, which Pſellus terms the Mind, he 
ſaith is the ſecond Mind. 
The Father perfected all things, and delivered 
them over, 
To = 2 Mind, which all Mankind calls 
me > | rr | 
And as Pſellus faith, that this Mind ſhuts up the 
— and paternal depth within it ſelf: fo Zo- 
roaſter ; | | 
It is the Bound of the paternal Depth and Foun- 
tain of Intellefuals. b, 
And again, ww | 
It proceeded not further, but remained in the 
paternal Depth. 8 


* 


— 


"IIS — 
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CHAP. „ 
The Second Order. 


\ T Ext theſe (faith Pſellus) there is another 
Order of Intelligibles and intellectual; This 


102 i divided three fold, into Tynges Noc hes, and 
e 


letarchs. With him agrees the Anonymous 
Summariſt. Then is the Intc/#gible ux; next 
which are the Synoches, the Een Atheri- 


al and the Material , after the Synoches are the 


Teletarchs. 


The firſt are Jynges, of which the Oracle; 
Intelligent Fynges do themſelves alſo under. 
fand from the kather © * : 


being underſtood by the middle ſort of Wong By er Counſels being moved ſo as to 


but conſiſts of Minds which underſtand both the 
Superiour and themſelves alſo. The laſt Order 
ſeems to be of Minds, whoſe Office is to under- 
ſtand not only themſelves: but Superiors and In- 
feriours alſo. | 

Of the firſt of which Orders, the Anonymus 
Author of the Summary of the Cha/daick Do- 
e an Then. (viz. next age goo) 
They Worſhip a certain paternat Depth conſiſtin 
of Fred Triad ; each Lad hath a Bodies — 
and a Mind: Pſellus ſomewhat more fully; 
Next the one they aſſert the paternal Depth com- 
pleated by three Triade : each of the Triads ha- 


ving a Father firſt, then a Power middle, and a 


Rand; 


P/ellus faith, Hey are certain Powers next to the 
paternal Depth conſiſting 7 three Triad (I wol 
rather read, he patern epth, which conſiſts 
three Triade, for 10 it is deſcribed in the tarego- 
oing Chapter, by the ſame Author) which, accor- 
> Fo to the ©Oracle,” underſtund by the paternal 


Mind, which contains the cauſe of them ſin 


within it ſelf : Pletho, They are Intellefual Spe- 
cies concerved by the Father, they themſelves being 
conceptive alſo, and exciting Conceptions or Notte, 


ons by unſpeakable 47 : Theſe ſeem to be 


the Idea's deſcribed by the Zoroaftrxan Oracle ; 


Mind the third amongft them: which(Mind) ſhut- 
teth up the Triad within it ſelf, theſe they call 
alſo Intelligibles. BY N 


The Mind of the Father made a jarring noiſe, 
* wnderſtamting by e as 


1 Omni-form Idea s, and fiyirg out of 1 


tain, 


6 ey 


— 


——— te 
=" 
£ 
” 
* 


— ol "OE 


» 
- 


I bey ſprung forth, for from the Father! was | 1 u n 
* ihe _ lad? ne Lak] | 
But they were divided, being by Intellettual | 
ire diſtributed 8 
Into otber Intellectuals, for the King did ſet] + 
* before the multi-form World, | | 
An Intellectual incorruptible pattern, the Print] 1 After the middle Order is the Intelleftyal ha- 
of whoſe Form ns via one pater nal Triad, which conſiſts of the once 
He promoted through the World, and accord-\ above, and of Hecate and ef the texrce above; And 


41 a RE MANY 4 1 LA yt 12 
1 „ 6 
45 De third Order 


De 


my * IG.” {14 7 „ 


ingly the World mas framed, | another (Triad) which, confiſts of the Amnilifti , 
_ -Beautified with all kind of Ided's, of which | which are i hrec ; And one, the Hypezocos. Theſe 
© theres oneFountain, -# 


Out of which came ruſhing forth others undj-\ ter theſ ure the foantginous Fathers culled alſo 
ſtributed, ak of auser: the firſt of whom is called the once 
Being broktn about the Bodies | of the World, | abou, next whom 3s Hecate, then the.twict above, 
_ _ which through the vaſt Receſſes, next whom three Amilicli; and laſt , the Hypezo- 
Like Swarms, are carried round about every | c. We | e 
Way, i | | Of the Co/magogues Pſellus interprets the Zo- 
0 Intelleltual Notions from the paternal Foun-| roaſtrean Oracle. 
= tain, cropping the Flower of Fire. Oh how the World hath intellectual Guides, in- 
In the point of Jleepleſe Time this _ Ufexatble! 
Primigenious Idea, the firſt fel -budding Foun- 
tain of the Father budded. 


- 


The Chaldeans, ſaith he, aſſerts Powers in the 
World, which they term Coſmagogi, (guides of the 
| * | Warld) for that they guide the World by provident 
Upon which Words, Proclus having cited | Motions. Theſe Powers the Oracle calls dvoxiions, 
them as an Oracle of the Gods, adds, Hereby the | Suft ainers, as ſuſtaining the whole World. The O- 
Gods declared as well where the ſubſiſtence of Ide-| racle ſaith,they are immoueabie, imphying their ſer- 
a's is, as who that God is who contains the one Foun- | led Power, ſuſtent ive, denoting their Guardianſhip. 
tain of them, as alſo, after what manner the multi. Louie Powers they deſign only by theCauſes and im. 
rude of them proceeded out of this Fountain, and] mobility of the Worlds, Pletho interprets them the 
bowrhe World was made according to them. And] moſt excellent of Intelligible Species, and of thoſe 
that they are movers of all the Syſtems of the | that are brought down by Immortals in this Heaven. 
Worldand that they are all Intellettual eſſentially: | The Coryphaus of whomybe concerves to be aGod, 
Others may find out many other profound thongs. 8 from the Father. 
by ſearching into theſe Divine Notiont; hut for Amilicłi alſo, an 
the 1 — let it ſuffice us to know) that the| tioned by the Oracle. | 
Gods themſelves ratiſie theContemplations of Pla.“ — ——for from bim 
to, for as much as they term thoſe IntelleZal Cau-| Spring forth all the zmplacableCAmiliQti) Thun. 
es Ided's, and affirm that they gave pattern tothe] ders. 1 
World, and that they are Conceptions of the En-] And the Receſſes (ſuſcipient of Preſters ) of the 
ther: for they remain in the Intellections of the omnz-lucent Sirength, © 8 
Father: and that they go forth to the makin 4 Of Fartber-begorten Hecate, and Hypezocos the 
the World, for, xaos implies their going * Flower of Fire. 2 
and that * are of al forms as containing the | + | 
Cauſes of alli | | 
Fountainous Idea i there proceeded others, which med, for that they are firm, and not to be con- 
ſeveral parts framed the World, and are verted towards theſe inferiour things ; and alſo 
aid to be like Swarms (of Bees) becauſe they — cauſe that Souls be not allured by affections. 


get the ſecondary Idea s: Thus Pruclus. 


The ſecond ate the Synoches, which are bree; ũỹł:ĩ!mßũéñéꝗ09e.r-w— 
be Empyreal, the MÆtbereal, the Material: an-“ 0:34 Fes 
ſwerable to the ſeveral Worlds, which they Go- CH A F. VII - LA 


vern For they ſeem to be Minds, which receiv- 
ing from Hecate the influence of that Fire which 
diſpenſeth life, infuſe it into the Empyreal, F-] , bY . | 
thereal, and Material Worlds, and Support and * this laſt Order of Intel lectuals which 
Goyern thoſe Worlds, and give them vital Mo- Eſellus ſtyles ſeven Fountains, and the A- 
tion. The Oracle termeth them Aroches. © + | nonymous Summariſt ſountainous Fathers, the 
Each World bath Intelledgal Anoches inflexible.) latter gives account of many other Fountains, 
where Pſellus interprets them the moſt Excellent They | 
of Inelligible Species, and of thoſe that are of Faith, Trath, and Love, they likewiſe aſſert 
rought down 9 the Immortals in this Heaven, in| a Principiative Son from the Solar Fountain, and 
the head of whom is conceived to be a God, the Archangelical, and the Fountain of Senſe, and 
Second from the Father. 4, Is bountainous Fudement, and the Fountain of Per. 
Ihe laſt of this Order ate the Telerarchs,| ſpetfroes, and the fountain of Charatters: which) 
Joyned with the Synoches by the Oracle | wal/keth on'unknown Marks, and the fountainous 


Fountains, and Principles 


I be Teletarchs are comprehended with the S- Tops of Apollo, Oſyris, Hermes, they aſſert ma- - 


noches. V E833» terial Fountains of Centers and Elements, and a 
This ſecond Order or Triad, Eroclus and Da | Zone of Dreams, and a fountainous Soul. 

maſcius often mention, ſtyling it by the double Next the Fountains, faith B/ellus, are the Hyper. 

name of Intelligent and Intellectual. * archi, the Anonymous more fully, Next the 


Fountains 


> ah. ma. 4 » 
. 
- 
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He lat, Onder is of Intelletfualr; a Pelius; « Fri 


are ſeven — 2 Anonymus Summariſt, Af- . 


d, and the Hype æocos are men- 


hings diviſible : and that from the The Amilicti [implacable] are Powers o ter- /. in orm 


reverence alſo ſaith he) Fountainous Triad Agα. 
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Pa RT XV. The Chaldaick Philoſophy. 
Fountains, t are the Principalities, for | the renowned particular Fountains. And by Pro. Ih From. Far- 
the . principal they the Pe clus, The Sacred names of the Gods delrvered ac: . 
ples; Both theſe names of Fountains and Princi-| cording to their Myſtical Interpretation, as thoſe 
ples are uſed by Dionyſius Areopagita,trequently; which are celebrated by the Aſſyrians, * Zongi, Read. 7 
* _ even in the third Triad, he puts che name of Prin- and Azoni, and Fountains, and Amil icli, and Syno rail. 
ciples, 1 (or Principalities) after whom the 5 by which they Interpret the Orders of the 
ASSAM: 5m̃ĩ . 2 0 
of TE Animal productive Principles, (conti- . FUE FX ge 
nues the Anonymus) the top is called Hecate, the | TEA eee 
urg 3 Saul, = Ju . whs * rn 
tre Virtue. This ſeems to ecate,whom Wx „ 
Pellus Faith, rhey beld to be the Eruntain of A.“ Auel and lnmateria Demons 
gels and Demons, and of Souls, and of Natures , Ne (the Zonæi) are the Angels. .. Arnobins Vel. 
The ſame which the Oracle means, ſaying, faith of Hoſthanes, (one of the Perſian Ma- 
On the left fide of Hecate, is the Fountain of i. who receivd their Learning from the Chal- 
Vertne: for the Chaldzeans, (as Eſellus ſaith,) Vas that he Rue the Angels, Miniſters, and 
eftcem Hecate a Goddeſs, ſeated in the middle| Meſſengerr of God (the true God) did wait on his 
rank, and poſſeſſing as it were the Center of all Majeſty, and tremble as afraid, at the Beck and 
the powers, in ber right pores they place the] Countenance of the Lord; the Zoroaſtrian Ora- 
Fountain of Souls, in ber left the Fountain of | cles mention reduttive Angels, which reduce Mm 
Goods, or of Vertugs , Moreover they ſay, the] Souli ro them, drawing them from ſeveral things,” 914 
Fountain of Souls 1s prompt 10 propagations, The next are Demons ; of thele the a Chal- a Peil. in o- 
the Fountain of Vertues continueth within the] dæans hold ſome to be good, others bad. b The rac. 1 
bounds of its own Eſſence, and is as aVirgin incor good they conceive to be Light; the bad Dark. “ Eil. iy 
rupted; which ſetledneſs and immobiltty, it re. neſs. That there are good Demons, natural Rea- | * 
cerves from the power of the Amilifti, and is] ſon tells us; Oracle: | 
girt with aVirgin Zone. What Pſellus here calls ls 


1 

0 

* the Fountain of Souls, and the Fountain of Ver- Nature per ſwades that there are pure Demons. 50 

rues.js the ſame which the Anonymous ſtyles prin. The bourgeons even of ill matter are beneficial | It 

cipiative Soul, and Principiatrve Virtue. | and good. Y . 1 

8 Nature, or natural Reaſon, faith Pletho, per. 1 

ſevades, that the Demons are boly, and ms all | A 

things proceeding from God, who ts good in him- Wl 
Unzoned Gods, and Zoned Gods. ſelf, are 1 er : if the bloomings of ill matter | i 

| 5 8 | (viz. of laſt Subſtances) are govd, much more are 179 

N Ext (the Hyperarchii, according to Fſel. the Demons ſuch, tubo are in a more excellent 10 

lus) are the Azont, (Ulpzoned Gods)there rank, as periaking of Rational Nature, and be. 

| are amongſt them, (ſaith the Anonymus) Sum · ing wixed with Mortal Nature. 
« Reading Mmariſt) a wnzongd Hecates, as the Chaldaick,the | 

Sora. Triecdotis, Comas, and Eccluſtick : The unzoned | 10 

5 Gods are Sarapis and Bacchus, and the b Chain CHAP. X. FR 
b Z62- of Oſyris, and ef Apollo, (continu'd Series of | | | 
niuſſes, connected in the manner of a Chain) Souls. N 

they are called unzoned, for that they uſe their . vi 

power freely (without reſtriction) in the Zones, NF to Demons, 5 (ler (in his Epitome of bi 

and are enthroned above the conſpicuous Deities: the Chaldaick Doctrine) placeth Souls ' 

Theſe conſpicuous Deities are the Heavens and] the laſt of ævitemal Beings, 7 

the Planets, (perkags of the ſame kind as the In- 4 Of Forms, the Magi, (and from them the 

telligences, which the Peripateticks aſſerted Mo- Pythagoreans and Platoniſts) aſſert three kinds, 

vers of the Spheres;) and whereas he faith, they] One wholly ſeparate from matter, the ſuperce- 

Tive in Power, iv Kxoia, it is the ſame Attribute leſtial intelligences ; Another inſeparable from 

which Dionyſius gives the third of the ſecond | matter, having a ſubſtance not ſubſiſting by it 


Hirarchy, Y «yiov Joie. | ſelf, but dependent on matter, together with 
c The Zoned Gods are next d Theſe are t , 2 eee 


8 Pe 


11 


J 


ln Orac. 


* * 
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« 
a 4 
li 


a Pletho in 
Orac, 


c Pſell. 
4 Amon. 


Tage. 


which have (cofinement to) particular Zones, and 
are rouled freely about the Zones of Heaven, and 
habe the Office of Governing the World for they 
hold there is a Zoned kind of Deity, which inha- 
bits tbe 8 7 the ſenſible World, and girdeth 
(or circleth) he Regions about the material place 
according to ſeveral diſtributiont. The ſame Of: 
fice Dionyſius ſeems to aſſign to the Tecond and 
third Hierarchies. | 

Theſe Azoni, and Zonæi, are mentioned alſo 


by Damaſcius; This (faith he) ſendeth out of her 


felf the Fountain of all things, and the fountain- 
ous ? Main; but That (ſendeth out of her ſelf 
the fountainous Chain) of Particulars, and paſ 
ſeth on to Principles and Arch-Angels, and Azo- 


bey| which matter, which is ſometimes diſſolved by 


reaſon of its nature, ſubject to mutation, this 
kind of Soul is diſſolved alſo, and peri 
This they hold to be wholly Irrational. - 


a Rational Soul, differing from the Supercele- 


ſtial Intelligences, for that it always co-exiſts 


with matter; and from the irrational kind, for 


that it is not dependent on matter, but on the 
contrary, matter is dependent on it; and it hath - 


a pager ſubſtance potentially ſubſiſtent by it 

ſelf. It is alſo Indiviſible, as well as the Super- 

celeſtial Intelligences, and performing ſome 

Works in ſome manner ally'd to theirs, being ir 

ſelf alſo buſied in the Knomlodge and contempla- 
u 


ni, and Zonæi, as the Law Þ of the Proceſſion of 


tion of Beings, even unto the Supreme God, and 
for this reaſon is incorruptible, | 
CTEC 2 This 


b Betwixt theſe, they place a middle kind, 3 7 


"+ 


_ x 7 


cd n M e This Soul is an Imthaterial and Incorporeal 
_ + Fire, exempt from all unds, from 
Ma uently Immor- 


Wet terial Bod z It is co f 
for nothing Material or Dark is commixed 


with her, neither is ſhe compounded ſo as that 
ſhe may be reſolved into thoſe things of which, 
ſhe conſiſts. b 1 

d This Soul hath a ſelf generate and ſelf ani- 


4 In Or-t. 1 
; mate Eſſence; for it is not moved by another: 


For if according to the 8 is a portion of. 


the Divine Fire, and a Lucid Fire, and Paternal 
Notion, ir is an immaterial and ſelf . ſubſiſtent 
Form, for ſuch is every Divine Nature, and the 
Soul Is part thereof. 7 j 


e Etit. 


em 


tainous Soul: the particular Soul, according to 


them, proceeds from the Fountainous, by the 


Will of the Father. | 

F Pſel. in rac f Now | io there ate ſeyeral Manſions, 
one wholly bright, another wholly dark; others 

betwixt both, roy bright, partly dark, the 
place — the M ＋ is e 1 

on ever e ; the Lunary, partly Lucid, an 

ly Dark, one half Bri hs the other Dark; 

the place above the Moon circumlucid,or Bright 
throughout; the Soul is ſeated in the circum: | 
lucid Region. 8 
From thence this kind of Soul is often ſent 
down to Earth, upon ſeveral occaſions, either 
by reaſon of the flagging of its Wings ( jo 

| they term the Divination 5 Mew 115 Original Per- 
fettion)or in Obedience to the Will of the Father. 


g Hel. Epit. 


e Of Humane Souls they alledge two Foun- 
tainous Cauſes, the Paternal Mind, and the Foun-| - 


\ SS — EIS 


ws 


RT XV. 


Regions of the World ; ſome alſo they conceive 


to be carried beyond the World. 


—— 


4: En A P. XL - "7 | ol 
The Supramundane Light 


„l nn " 1 Be. 
ings are ſeated in the Supramundane Light, 
which it ſelf al ſo is 1 faced immedi- 
ately. above the higheſt Corpatcal World, and 
from thence extending upwards to infinite. 


Procſur (cited by Simplicius on this Oracle 
of Zoroaſter. | 
Abundantly animating Light, Fire, ther, 
Worlds,) , | 


faith, This Light is above all the ſeven 
Worlds, as a Monad before ar above the Triad of 
the Empyreal Aihereal, and Material Worlds : 
adding, that 7h15 * Light is the Image of 
the Paternal Depth, and is therefore ſupramun- 
dane, becauſe the paternal Depth is ſupramundane. 
And again, this Light, faith he, being the {pre 
mundane Sun, ſends forth Fountains of Light, . 
and the Myſtick Diſcourſes tell us, that its gene- 
rality it among L- things, for there 
ic the Solar World, and the Univerſal Light, as 
the Chaldeick Oracles aſſert. 

And again, The Centers of the whole Wor id,as 
one, ſeem to be fixed in this: for, if the Oracles 


bPletho in Orac h This Soul is _ co-exiſtent with any fixed the Centers of the Material World above it 


thereal Body as its Vehicadum, which ſhe b 
continual approximation maketh alſo Immortal. 
Neither is this her Vhiculum inanimate in it felt, 
but is it ſelf animated with the other Species of 
the Soul, the irrational (which the Wife call 
(6>0) the Image of the Rational Soul) adorn- 
ed with Phantaſie and Senſe, which ſeeth and 
heareth it ſelf whole through whole, and is 
furniſhed with all the Senſes, and with all the 
reſt of the Irrational Faculties of the Soul. 

i Thus by the principal Faculty of this Bo- 
dy Phantaſie, the Rational Soul is continually 
Joyned to ſuch a Body, and by fuch a Body ſome- 
times the Humane Soul is joyned with a Mortal 


Er. 6. 


Body, by a certain Affinity of Nature, the whole | 


being enfolded in the whole enlivening Spirit of 
the Embryon; this Vehiculum it felt being of the 
nature of a Spirit. 2 3 

& The Image of the Soul, vis. that part 
which being it ſelf void of irrational, is joy ned 
to the Rational Part, and de upon the Ve- 
hicle thereof, hath a part in the circumlucid 
Region; for the Soul never layeth down the 
Vehicle adherent to her. ON 


Enn Orac. 


I Pletho i 2 
Any on wholly bright, to ſerve the Mortal Body, 


that is, to operate therein for a certain time 


and to animate and adorn it to her power, and 
to her ſeveral Virtues, | 


being enabled accord ing 
TH do dwell in ſeveral Zones of the World, if ſhe 


perform her Office well, goes back to the ſame] 


pl but if not well, the retires to the worſt 
oY ons, according to the things ſhe hath done 
m Fſel. in Edit. in this Life. Thus (the Chaldzans) reſtore 
Souls to their firft condition, according to the 


The Soul being ſent down from the Manſi. 


ſel, in the Ather, propbrtionably aſcending, we 


ſhall affirm that the Centers of the higheſt of the 
Worlds are ſeatediq this Light. Is not this fir 

Light the Image of the Paternal Depth, and for 
that reaſon ſupramundane alſo, hecauſe that is ſo? 


„ ETAT x” 
Of Things Temporal (or Corruptiþle) and 
| | . — | * 


Þ fe third and laſt kind of things, according 
to Zoroaſter, is Corruptible or Temporal 
which as it began in fs. 0 ſhall it likewiſe in 
time be diſſolved : the Prefident over theſe is 
Arimanes. - LG | 

Under this third kind are comprehended the 
Corporeal Worlds, the Empyreal immediately 
below the Supramundane Light, the Æthereal 
next the Empyreal, and the Material the loweſt 
of all, as the Oracle Ranks them. 


Abundantly animating Light, Fire, ther, 
"Worlds. | e 
Theſe Corporeal Worlds are ſeven; Orac. 


Fur the Father formed ſeven Firmaments f 
Words, | 

Including Heaven in a round Figure, 

He fixed a great company of inerratick Stars, 

He conflituted a Heptad of Erratick Animals, 

Placing the Earth in the middle, but te Was 
ter in the boſom of the Earib; 

The Air above theſe. © 


meaſure of their ſeveral Purfications, in all the 


P/ellus explaining how they are ſeven, faith, 
| 5 They 


— 


P þ 


— 
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PART XV. Tbe Chaldaick Philoſophy. © "He. 
They affirm that there are ſeven Corporeal| Material World, and tho all the Intellectual Te. 
Worlds, one Empyreal and firſt ; then three . trade and Hebdomads have a Fountainous Order, 
thereal:, and laſtly three Material, the fixed Cir-\ and conſequently dnEmpyreal Preſident ,neverthe- 
cle, the Erratick, and the Sublunary Region : But 455 they are contained in the Worlds, ſince the 
this enumeration ſeems td fall ſhort; for he 1 8 paſſeth, through all the Worlds. 
mentions but two Ethereal Worlds (ve Orb of | © Nevertheleſs, the Empyræum it ſelf is fixed 
fixed Stars, and the Planetary Orb) and one Ma- and immoveable, as Simplicius, further expli- 
terial, (the Subluriary Region; as the Learned | cating the Chaldaick Doctrine, acknowledgerh, 
Patricius obſerves, who therefore reckons the | by this Similitude; Ler ws imagine 10 our ſelves 
ſeven thus; one Empyreal, three Ethereal, (che (ſaith he) tuo Spheres, ons conſiſting of many Bo. 
fixed Orb, the Planetary Orb, the Orb of the | dies, theſe 2wo 10 be of equal bigneſs,hut place one 
Moon) and three Elementary, (the Aereal, the | zqggetber with the Center, and put the other into 
Watery, and the Terreſtrial, } but perhaps it it; you will ſee the whole World exiſting in place, 
will better ſuit with the Oracle (which includes | moved in immoueable Light, which World accord. 
the Moon within the Planetary Orb, and placeth | ing zo ite whole ſelf is immoveable, that it may 
the Water under the Earth,) as alſo with P/e/-| imitate place, but is moved as to its Parts, that 


lus (who calls the laſt three Worlds, Material,) | herein it may have leſs than Place. 
to diſpoſe them thus, 


. 
— 


cone Empyreal World. In 099.9 1 
1bree le Worlds 4 CHAP. XIV. 
n e Supreme Miber ner 
cer], 17 Empyreum, 1 The Æthereal Worlds. 
POP The _ 8 wh. Fter the Empyrzum, the Oracle names the 


| x Ether, Fire, AMther, Worlds; confirmed 
bree * op Worlds, by Pſellus and the Anonymos Summariſt, who 


fallert, that next the Empyræum are the three 
3p 2 Ethereal Worlds; but of theſe three they men- 
: 1 tion ou om ( 3 _—_ miſa oye 2 the ag 
k terial Worlds) Ihe Sphere of fixed Stars, an 
1 * Sr the Planetary Sphere:The third(perhaps implied 1 
Chaldzans conceiving Matter to be a dark fub. though not expreſs'd) might be the Ether } 
ſtance or rather darkneſs it ſelf, the Empyreal which is betwixt the Empyrzum and the Sphere | 


and Xrhereal Worlds, which, (as we ſhall of fixed Stars. - E Bw bo 
confiſt of Light or Fg —_ in their ſenſe Þ The Ether is à Fire (as its name implies) leſs 0 
TTT 
3 — 3 penttrate : te 
— th ; Fi x as pa be 3 — $ ſelf ſo ſubtile, that it penetrates through the N | 
Soul, the Material to Nature. rial Warts 3 1 
a : The ſecond Ethereal World is the Sphere of " 
3 = 5 fixed _ _ _ yr 8 or | ' 
: | condenſed parts of the Ethereal Fire; as Patri- Wl, 
CHAP. XIII. 7; | cizs ingenioully interprets this Oracle. 4 


The Empyredl H, He compalted a great number of incrratick = 
| . Stars. — 
* Pſe, He * Firſt of the Corporeal Worlds, is the : | 
N ee i (by Empyrexm the Chaldzans | Forcing 2 protung) Fire 70 wake wr 


underſtand not, as the Chriſtian Theologiſts, the eo" : Fi 
Seat of God, — the Bleſſed Spirits, which 18 The third Ethereal World 1S that of the Pla- ' 


rather analagous to. the Supreme Light of the |<? r 
Chaldæans, but the outmoſt Sphere of the Cor. ve Planer file by the Oracles, Erratick A- | 
poreal AG ot It is round in Figure, according y 1 b | 
to the Oracle, 4a | He 2 a Heptad of Erratick 4 
2 . Animals. : Fl 
| Incloſing Heaven in a round Figure. And again, He 5 x; the ſeventh Y | 
It is alſo a ſolid Orb, or Firmament: for the ſame | +” PT. it Ls . | * 
Oräcles call it regiopa.: It conſiſts of Fire, 8 * 
whence named the Empyreal, or, as the Oracles . 10 
the Fiery World; which Fire being immediately | | — 


next the Incorporeal ſupramundane Light is the] - CHAP. XV. 
rareſt and ſubtileſt of Bodies, and by reaſon of 6 
this Subtily penetrates into the Ether, which The Material Worlds. 
| is the gext World below it, and, by Mediation | | | 
of the Neher, through all the Material World: 5 K* laſt and loweſt are the Material Worlds; 
Thes may be evinced more particularly, ſaith Pro. whichP/e//usand the other Summariſt aſſert 


— from the Divine Tradition( meaning the Zo. to be three, meaning doubtleſs the Air, Earth, 
roa 


rian Oracles:) for the Empyreum penetrates and Water, for ſo the Oracle ranks em. 
through the Æther, and the Æther through the | | | 


b A Plac ing 
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Placing the Earth in the middle, but the 
Water in the Boſom of the Earth, 
The Air above them. 


This is that laſt Order of Worlds, of which 
the Chaldaick Sunumary ſaith, it is called Ter- 
reſtrial, and the hater of Light : it is the Regi- 
on bentath the Moon, and comprebends within it 
ſelf matter, which they call the bottom. By which 
Words it appears upon what ground the Chal- 
dæans aſſerted only · theſe Sublunary Worlds 0 
conſiſt oſ Matter, but the Empyreal and Ethereal 
to de Immaterial though Corporeal : for Mat- 
ter they underſtand to the hater of Light, 
Darkneſs, and the bottom of a Nature quite 
different from the Empyræum and ther, whoſe 
very ſubſtance is Light it ſelf, yet it is actuated 
by their vivificative Fire which penetrates quite 
through it even to the Center, as we ſhewed 
formerly. 


Concerning the Earth, Diodorus Siculus ſaith, 
they held Opinions peculiar to themſelves, al- 
ſerting that it is in Figure like a Boat, and bot- 
low, tor which, as likewiſe for other things con- 
cerning the World, they abound with probable 


Arguments. 


/ellus adds, that they ſometimes call this 
Sublunary Hades. 


* 
— — * 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Material Demons. 


| O F Dæmons, as we ſaid, they aſſerted-two 
| kinds, ſome good, others ill; the Koc 

thoſe 
whom * Hoſtanes calls the * and Meſ- 
ſengers of God, dwelling in his Preſence; But 


light, the ill dark. The former are 


theſe, he deſcribes as Terreſtrial, wandring u 
and down, and Enemies to Mankind. Of the firl 


we have treated already; of the latter P/ellus 
in his Diſcourſe upon this = gives a large 
opotamia, who 


account from one Marcus of 
having been of this Religion, and well acquaint- 
ed with their Inſtitutions, was afterwards con- 
verted to Chriſtianity : What herelates, as well 


from the Doctrine it ſelf, as from the place, ſuf. 


ficiently appears to be of the Cha/dazck Traditi- 
on. It is to this effect. 


Theſe Dæmons are of many kinds, and vari- 


ous ſorts, both as to their Figures and Bodies 


inſomuch that the Air is full of them, as well 


that which is above us, as that which is round 
4bout us. The Earth likewiſe is full, and the 
Sea. and the moſt retired Cavities and Depths. 
There are fix general kinds of theſe Dæmons. 
The firſt named Leliurias, which fignifies Fiery. 


This kind dwelleth in the Air that is above us: 


for from the places next about the Moon, as be 
ing Sacred, all kinds of Dæmons, as being Pro- 
phane, are expelled- The ſecond kind is that 
which wandreth in the Air contiguous to us, and 
is by many peculiarly called Aereal. The third, 
Terreſtrial. The fourth, Watery and Marine. 
The fifth, Subterraneous. The fixth, Lucifu- 
gous, and hardly ſenſible. . 


All theſe kind of Dæmons are haters of God, 


and Enemies of Man. Moreover, of theſs ill 


Dzmoys, ſome are worſe than others. Aqua- 
tile, and Subterraneous, and Lucifugous, are 


6 D and pernicious: For theſe do 


not hurt Souls by Phantaſms and Deluſions, but 


by Aſſault, like the moſt Savage Beaſts, acce- 


lerate the Deſtruction of Men. The Watery: 
Drown thoſe who are Sailing upon the Water. 
The Subtetraneous and Lucifugous, inſinuating 
into the Entrails, cauſe Epilepſies and Frenzy. 
The Aereal and Terreſtrial circymvent Men by 
Art and Subtilty, and deceive the Minds of Men, 


and draw them to abſurd and illegal Paſſions. 


They effect theſe things not as having Domi- 
mon over us, and carrying us as theirSlaves whi- 
therloever they pleaſe, but by Suggeſtion; for 
applying themſel ves to the phantaſtick Spi- 
rit, which is within us, they themſelves being 
Spirits alſo, they inſtill Diſcourſes of Affections 
and Pleaſures, not by Voice verberating the Air, 
but by whiſper, inſinuating their Diſcourſe. 


1 Nor is it impoſſible that they · ſhould ſpeak 


ithout voice, if we conſider that he who ſpeaks, 
being a far oft, is forced to uſe a greater ſdund; 
being near, he ſpeaks ſoftly into the ear of the 
Hearer, and if he could get into the Spirit of 
the Soul, he would not need any Sound, bur 
what diſcourſe ſoever he pleaſeth, would, by a 
way without ſound, arrive there where it is to 


| be received, which they ſay is likewiſe in Souls, 


when they are out of the Body, for they diſ- 
courſe with one another without noiſe. After 
this manner the Dæmons converſe with us, pri- 
vately, ſo that we are not ſenſible which way 
the War comes upon us. 

Neither can this be doubted, if we obſerve 
what hap to the Air. For, when the Sun 
ſhineth it aſſumeth ſeveral colours and forms, 
tranſmitting them to other things, as we may 
ſee in Looking glaſſes. In like manner the Dæ- 
mons, 
ſoever Forms they pleaſe, tranſmit them into 
our animal Spirit, and by that means afford us 
much buſine ſuggeſting Counſels, repreſent- 
ing Figures, reſuſcitating the remembrance of 
pleaſures, exciting the images of paſſions, as well 
when we ſleep, as when we wake, and ſome- 
times, titillating the genital inflame us 
with frantick and unlawful deſires, eſpecially 
if they take, co-operating with them the hot 
kumidities which are in us. 

Ihe reſt of the Dæmons know nothing that 
is ſubtile, nor how to breed diſturbance, yet are 
they hurtful and.abominable, hurting in the 


ſame manner as the ſpirit or vapour in Charoz's 


Cave: For as that is reported to kill whatſover 
approacheth it, whether Beaſt, Man, or Bird; 
in like manner theſe Dzmons deſtroy thoſe up- 
on whom they chance to fall,overthrowing their 


Souls and Bodies, and their natural Habits, and 


ſometimes by Fire, or Water, or Precipice, they 
deſtroy not Men only, but ſome irrational Crea- 
tures = 
The Dæmons aſſault Irrational Creatures, not 
out of Hate, or wiſhing them ill, bur out of 
the love they have of their Animal heat: For 
dwelling in the moſt remote Cavities, which are 
extreamly cold and dry, they contract much 
coldneſs, wherewith * alflicted, they at- 
fedt the humid and animal heat, and, to enjoy it, 
they inſinuate themſelves into irrational Crea 


aſſuming Figures and Colours, and what - 


tures. 


PA 
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and go into Baths and Pitz; for they hate the 
heat of Fire and of the Sun, becauſe it burns 
and drieth up. 55 | * 
But they moſt delight in the heat of Animals, 
as being temperate; and mixt with moiſture, 
ally that of men, being beſt tempered, into 


diſturbance, ſtopping up the pores in which the 
Animal Spirit is inherent, and ſtreightning and 
compreſſing the Spirit, by reaſon of the groſs- 
nels of the Bodies with which they are indued. 
Whence it happeneth, that the Bodies are dif: 


che Earth, being of a ſoft and tractable Natur, 

not only the Bulk is changed, but the Figure 
and Colour, and that "ſeveral ways; for the 
Dæmoniack Body being by Nature capable of 
all thoſe, as it is apt to recede, it is changed in- 
to ſeveral Forms; as it is Aerial, it is ſuſcepti- 


ich intinvating themſelves, they cauſe infinite ble of all forts of Colours, like Air, but the Air 


is coloured by ſomething extrinſecal, 

The Dzmoniack Body, from its intrinſecal 
Phantaſtick Power and Energy, produceth the 
Forms of Colours in it ſelf, as we ſometimes 


order d, and their principal Faculties diſtemper d, Soul is affected either with Fear or Anger. The 


and their Motions become dull and heavy. 
Now if the inſinuating Dæmon be one of the 
Subterraneous kind, he diſtorteth the poſſeſſed 


Perſon, and ſpeaketh by him, making uſe of the changed into what Figure, and aſſuming what | 


Spirit of the patient, as if it were his own Or- 
gan. Burif any of thoſe who are called Lucifu- 
fou et privately into a Man, he cauſeth re- 
axatiòn of the Limbs, and ſtoppeth the Voice, 
and maketh the delt perſon in all reſpeQs 
like one that is dead 
Dæmons is more Earthly, and extreamly Cold 
and Dry, and into whomſoever it inſinuates, it 


For this being the laſt of 


like we muſt imagine of Dæmons: for from 
within they ſend forth ſeveral kinds of Colours 
into their Bodies. Thus their Bodies being 


Colour they pleaſe, they. ſometintes appear in 
the ſhape of a Man, ſometimes of a Wome of 
aEyon, of a Leopard, of a Wild Bbar, ſome- 
times in the figure of a Bottle, and ſometimes 
like a little Dog fawning upon us: ** 
Into all theſe Forms they change themſelves, 
but keep none of them conſtantly : for the Fi- 


gure is not ſolid, but immediately is diſſipated; 


hebetates and makes dull all the Faculties of as when we pour ſomething coloured into Wa. 


his Soul. | 
And becauſe it is Irrational, void of all Intel- 
lectual Contemplation, and is guided by irratio- 


ter, or draw a Figure in the Air, In like man- 
ner is it with Dzmons, their Colour, Figure, 
and Form preſently vaniſh. 


= 


nal Phantaſie, like the more Savage kind of | But all Dæmons have not theſame Power and 


Beaſts, hence it comes to paſs, that it ſtands not 
in awof Menaces, and * that reaſon moſt Per. 
ſons aptly call it Dumb and Deaf, nor can they 


Will, there is much inequality amongſt them as 
to theſe. Some there are Irrational, as amongſt 
compound Animals, for, as of them, Man par- 


who are poſſeſſed with it by any other means be | ticipating of Intellect and Reaſon, Bath al o a 


freed from ir, but by the Divine Favour obtain- longer — extend ing alſo to all ſenſibles, 


tained by Faſting and Prayer. 


That Phyficians endeavour to perſwade us, 


that tlieſe Paſſions proceed not from Dæmons, 


as well in the Heavens, as on Earth and under 


have a narrower, and more particular pliantaſie, 


bur from Humours, and Spirits ill affected, and yet ſuch as extends to the knowledge of the 
therefore go about to cure them, not by. incanta-| Creatures that feed with them, theirMangers and 
tions and Expiations, but by Medicines and Diet, their Maſters , Laſtly,Fies, Gnats, Worms, have 
is nothing ſtrange, fince they know nothing be · | it extreamly contracted and incoherent; for they 


yond Senſe, and are wholly addicted to Study 


know neither the hole out of which they came, 


the Body. And perhaps notwithout reaſon are] nor whither they go, nor whither they cught to 


{ome things aſcri 


to ill affected Humours, | go, they have only one phantaſie, which is that 


as Lethargies, Melancholies, Frenzies, which | of Aliment. In like manner there are'different 


they take away and cure, either by evacuating 


kinds of Dæmons. Of theſe ſome are Fiery, 


the Humours, or by repleniſhing the Body, if | others Aereal; theſe have a various phantaſie 


it be empty, or by outward applications. 


which is capable of extending to any thing ima- 


But as for Enthuſiaſms, ragings, and unclean Spi - ginable ; the Subterraneous and Lucifugous are 
rits, with which whoſoever is poſſeſſed is not |notof this nature; whence it comes to paſs, that 
able to act any thing, neither by Intellect, Speech, they make not uſe of many figures, as neither 
Phantakie nor Senſe; or elſe there is ſome other] having variety of phantaſms, nor a Body apt for 
thing that moves them unknown to the Perſon Action or Transformation. But the Watry and 

Policflcd, which ſometimes foretelleth future | Terreſtrial being of a middle kind betwixt theſe, 
Events; how can we call theſe the Motions of l are capable of taking many Forms, but keep 


as Matter ? |; 


themſelves to that in which they delight. They 


o kind of Dzmon is in its own Nature Male | which. live in humid places, transform them. 


or Female, for ſuch Affections are only proper 
to Compounds: but the Bodies of Dæmons are 
fimple, and being very dudile and flexible, are 
ready to take any figure. As we lee the Clouds 
repreſent ſometimes Men, ſometimes Bears, 


ſometimes D or any other Figures - 80 


is it with the WAR, Bodies. Io the 
Clouds a in various Figures according as 
they are f by exteriour Blaſts or Winds : 
But in Dæmons, who can paſs as they pleaſe 
into any Bodies, and ſometimes contract, 


ſometimes extend themſelves like Worms on 


4 


ſelves into the ſhapes of Birds and Women, 
whence termed by the Greeks Nazades and Ne- 
reides and Dryades in the Feminine Gender. But 
ſuch as are converſant in dry places, have alſo 
dry Bodies, ſuch as the Onoſceles are faid to be. 


times into Dogs, Lions, and the like Animals, 
which are of a Maſculine Diſpoſition. 
The Bodies of Dæmons are capable of being 
ſtruck, and are pained thereby, though they are 
not compounds, for Senſe is not only proper to 
| Compounds, That thing in Man which feel- 


ech, 


look Pale, ſometimes Red, according as the- 


the Earth; but Horſes, Oxen, and the like, 


Theſe transform themſelves into Men, ſome- 


24 


— — — 


— 
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- 


can by no means 


* 
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but in as much as it p ; 
and therefore being broken into pieces, or d 
it is abſolutely infenfible, b 


immediately ſeth , and heareth je 1s 
to ſuffering by touch; being cut al 
ined like Solid Bodies, only herein, 
them, that other t 

or very hardly he if 
again, whereas the Dæmon immediately com- 
eth together again, as Air or Water parted hy 
fome more Solid Body. But though this Spirt 


Joyns agaih in a moment, neverthelels , at * 
9 


very time in which the diſſection is made 


— 


Hithertg the Theology and Phyſick of 1he Chal- | 


. 
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. SECOND SECTION. 5 
Aſtrology, und other Arts of Divination. 


* 
8 


whereof. is Aſtrology. This as it is generally 
acknowledged toghave been their p 
tion, 
to 
it ſelf ; becauſe they are wnier Virgo 
and Mer 
that the 


3 but Cicero one much better; 


" Itconfiſts of two parts; l. Mexeorologick, 


which conſiders the Motions of the Stars; the 


other Apote/eſmatick, which regards Divinati- 


on: The firſt was known to the Ancient Gre. 
cians by the common names of Aſtranam and 
Aſtrology 3- until the other being brought into 

cece alſo, they for diſtinction called che for- 
mer more particularly Aſtronomy, the latter 
Aſtrology. The excellent a Foſeph Scaligar to 


N the Credit of the Greek Learning, con 


antly avers that the Chaldæans had only groſs 
and general, not exatt nog Aſtronomy , 
een, and that the 

Greeks learned nothing therrin of the Chaldg- 
ans: When as Ariftorle ingenuouſly acknow- 
eth the contrary the Ægyptiaus and Babylortians, 
ſaith he, from whom we haue many Informations 


dd tantum, non etiam 4x 


concerning each of the Stur Thou 
which the Gree&s, who bro 


feel 
-r 

rit into another Spirit: for it is! ible that a | 

Compound Body ſhould in it ſel4 be ſenſible of 


eth of Spirit, C ſoever, were 
e ee tend ee hm 


: 


it hath n dpi. 
rit. In like manner a Namon being all Spixir”, |. 
is of his own-nathre ſenſible in every parts he. 

aſunder, he is Of the Stars fixed and 


cut afunder | 
made whole 


- 7verned by 


A 


vities of Men, and that by 


1 * Second Part of the Chaldaick Learning 
conſiſts in Arts of Divination ; the chief 


roper Inven- 
ſo were they moſt particularly addicted 

ks for which Ptolomy gives a Reaſon out of 
the 


ainneſs and evenneſs of the Coun: 
try did invite them to Contemplation of the 


doubtleſs 
they were far ſhort of that height in this Art, to 
x k t it out of the 
Eaft, improved it: for Diodbrus Siculus affirms L/erled in an Æternal Revolution. 
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themſelves not only the lov 


inſomuch that all the Pt 


f it, of wha 

as we formerly 

Guts. 

HAF. L. N 
Erratich, and of their 

| 4  Prejignification. N 


4 


Tun firſt lay doin for a Ground, That Ter- 52x. 
T ith —— * with the Czleſtials, * 
and thut every one of thoſe is renewed by the in- 
Muence of theſe. * © e 


bur evey ars indued with ſuch o Mind 
As by the Sire of God's am Men f affign'd. 


Above all things they hold that our AR and cen. 
Life is ＋ to the Stars, as well to the Er- 
ratick as the Fixed, and that Mankind is go- 
| thelr various and multiplicious courſe; 
* That the Planets are of the kind of efficient * Sext. Eng. 
Cauſes in every thing that happens in Life, and loco cit. 
that the Signs of the Zodiack co-operate with them : 
} That they confer all good and ill to the Nati- + Dioa. Iib 
is tion of 

their Natures may be known the chief things 
that PAPER to Men. ER 3 

| eld the Principal Gods to be twelve, to Piad. tis. 1. 
each of which they attributed a Month, and one 
of the Signs of the Zodjath. N 
Next the Z othack they aſſert twenty four Stars, Diod. loc. cit 
whereof half they ſay are rankedin the Northern 
ys. the other half in the Southern: Of theſe 


they which are apparent they conceive to ys 
ted to the Living, the inapparent congregated to 
the Dead: Theſe they call Fudges of al things. , 
Bur the greateſt Obſervation and Theory t 
bold to be that concerning the five Stars termed 
— 5 — — — Interpreters, * be. x Bid. 
cauſe the reſt of the Stars being Fixed, and having 

a ſetled Courſe, theſe only es a peculiar * 
Courſe, forete!! things that ſhall come to paſs, in- 
terpreting and declaring to Men the Benevolence 
of the Gods: for ſome things Yo they)they pre- 
ſignifie by their riſinę, * rhmgs by their ſet- 
ting,” ſomethings by "ther colour, if ohſerbed; 
| ſometimes they foretel'great Wit ſometimes 
extraordinar Rains, or Droughts. Likewife the 
ring of Comets, an#Eclipfes of the Sun, and of 
the Moon, and Earth-quakes, and ir a word, all 
Alterat ions in the Air Jignifie things advantagi- 

aus or hurtful, not oni ib Nations or Countries, 

but even to Kings and private Perſons. © 

Beneath the courſe of thefe.they hold that there Diod. loc. ct. 
are placed thirty Stars, which they cal! Conflfary i 
Gods, that half of theſe everſee the places under © 
the Earth, the other 49 overſee he Earth and 
the 5 0 of Men, and tohat ir done in the Hea- 
vent, and that every ten days one of theſe z ſent 
to thoſe below as a Meſſenger, and in lite manner 
one” of the Stars under the Earth is ſent to thoſe 
above, and that they have this certain Motion 


CHAP. 


e. 


Sext. 
. 2 it. 


Soxt 4 


— 


——ä—uẽ— — — 


nnn — 


Conſtellations which are commonly termed Zola, 


A CHA 3 Signs, for Mazal Signifieth a Star. That they 


aſcribed ſeveral Gods to them agreeth with 
Of Planets. . what is ſaid of the followers of Baal (whom 


1 ads Rabbi Marmonides conceives the ſame with theſe 

Died, Lib. 1. 77 greateſt Theory they hold (as we ſaid) to] Chaldzans)they burnt Incenſe to Baal, tothe Sun, 2 Kings 23. 5 
be that which concerns the Planets: Theſe| and to the Moon, and to the Mazaloth, and to all 
they call the Integpreters, becauſe, whereas the] the Hoſt of Heaven. Hence ſome are of Opini- 
reſt of the Si urs are Fixed. & bave a ſetled Courſe, on that Homer received this Doctrine from the 
theſe having their proper Courſes foretell what | Egyptians, as the gyptians from the Chaldz. 
things ſhall come to paſs, Interpreting and decla- | ans, alluding to it in the firſt of his Iliads, where 
ring to Men the Benevolence 9 the Gods. he mentions the entertainment of Jupiter and 
Of the Seven, they hold the Sun and Moon to the reſt of the Gods in Æt hiopia twelve days, 


*. E. 3% the chief, and that the other five have lee with the ſcveral Houſes built for them by Vizcar, 

Power than they, as to the cauſing Events. and berter deſerve they to be credited than thoſe 
as Tom doe: Ot the fve, they Herm there are three which a-| Ancients, who (according to Euſtulbius) | writ 1 lia. . 
"wi greet with,and are alliſlant to the Sum, big. Saturn, | 1Þat Homer firſt gave the Hint of this Opinion to ; 


Jupiter and Mercury; theſe they call diurnal, be- the Mathematicians. Neither is what he adds 

cauſe the Sun, to whom they are ffi tant, predomi-| in Explication of this Mythology d iſſonant from 

nates over the things that are done in the day. the Chaldaick Doctrine, that the making thoſe 1 
Ser. Emp. loc, As concerning the Powers of the froe, ſome Manſions for the Gods or Stars, is aſcribed to A 
l. they ſay are Benevolent, others, Malevolent.others| Vulcan i reſpect of the Ztherial beat of the 

Common; the Benevolent are jupiter and Venus; Celeſtial Orb. | 

the Malcvolent, Mars and Saturn; the Common,| Of the Signs ſome they call Maſculine, others 

Mercury, who is Bencvolent with the Benevolent, | Feminine; ſome Double, others Single; ſome Tro- MTs 


and Mylevelent with the Malevolent, pical, others Solid. 
Ihe Maſculine or Feminine are thoſe whichhave 
CHAP. III. Nature that coofcrates towards the Genet ion 2 
of Males cr Females ;, Aries is a Maſculine Sign, 1 
; 83 1 4 . 1 x . . , . - . 
The Diviſions of the Zodiacſt. Taurus a Feminine, Gemini a Maſculine; in liꝶe " 
| manner the reſt alternatelyareMaſculine and Fe- 15 
He Chaldæans having at firſt no certain Rule | minine. In imitation of whom as I conceive the 7 


Sext, Emp. of Obſervation of the ct ber Stars,in as much Pythagoreans callthe Monad Maſculine the Duad 4 


as they contemplated not the Signs az within their Feminine, the Triad Maſculine, and ſo on thro? " 
zroper circumſcriprions, but only together with all Numbers, Odd and Even. Some there are who _ 
therr obſervation of the ſeven Planets, it came at divide everySign into 12 Parts, obſerving almo th 
length into their minds to divide the whole-Circle (the ſame oder; as in Aries they call the fiſt 12th "v0 
into twelve Parts: The manner they relate thus, | part Aries and Maſculine, the ſecond Taurus and 
they ſay that the Ancients having obſerved ſome | Feminine, the third Gemini and Maſculine, and 
one bright Star of thoſe in the Zodiack, filled a, ſo of the we _— | 
Veſſe! (in which they boar'd a hole) with water, Double Signs are Gemini, and its diametrically ; 
and let the water run into ancther Veſſel placed] oppoſite Sagittarius; Virgo and Piſces : The reſt i 
underneath, ſo long until ihe ſume Star roſe again; are ſingle. 
collecting that from the fame Sign to the ſume, tas] A1ropical are thoſe to which when*theSun rometh 
tbe wholerevolution of the Circle; Then they took] be turneth back, and maketh a Converſion : Such 
the twelfth part of the water which had run gut, f 1s the Sign Aries, and its oppoſite Libra,Capricorn 
and conſidered bow long it toas in running; offir m-» and Cancer ; I Aries zs the Spring 'Lrepick; in : | 
ing I hat the 12th part of the Circlepaſt over in the Capricorn the Winter. in Cancer the Summer, in | 
ſame ſpace of time; and that it hadi hut proportion'| Libra the Autumnal. The Solid are Taurus and D 14 
10 the whole Circle which the part of water had 0 its oppoſite Scorpio, Leo, and Aquarius. e. ler. Of: ' 
the whole water : By this Analogy (1 mean of tha] Some Chaldgans there are who attribute the ſe- | 
Dodecatemorion on 12th fart) they. marked oup | veral parts of, Mar's Body 10 particular Signs, as 
the extream term from ſome ſignal Star which | ſympat Zing with them ; To Aries the Hed, to 
ben appeared, or from ſome that arofe tvithin Taurus the Neck,to Gemini the Shoulders, Cancer 
that time, Northern, or Southern, the ſame courſe. | the Breaſt, Leo the Sides, Virgo the Bowels and ry 
tbey took in the reſt of the Dodecatemorta. - | Belly, Libra the Reins and Loins, Saorpio. the Se- _ I 
That to each of theſe Dodecatemoria, the An- ¶cret Parts and Tomb, Sagittarius h Thighs, | 19 
cient Chaldæans apply'd a particular Figure and | Capricorn the Races, Aquarius the Legs, Piſces, ; 
a Character, (as for inſtance to the firſt, the Fi- | zbe Feer. Ibis did they not without confederation. j 
gure of a Ram, and this Character V.) tho' de- | for if any Star ſhall be in any Aſcenſion of theſe —— 
nied by the Learned * ohn Picus Mirandula, | Malignant Signs, it will cauſè a Maim in that Part 1 
Contra Aſtro. ſeems manifeſt enough from what we find aſcri- which bears the ſame Name with it. Thus much wal 
* bed peculiarly to them, by Pro/omy, Sextus Em. inbrief of the Nature of the Signs in the Zodiack. , gart = 
pyrizs and others, which we ſhall cite in their | Beſides this Diviſion of the Zodiack into 1 in 
due places. ; | Signs * they Subdivided every Sign into 30 Pe- . 
Wa To each of theſe Stens they appropiated one of | grees, every Degree into 60 Minutes, ſo they call | 
% lib. 1. the principal Gods which they held to be twelve, | the leaſt indiviſible Parts, (as Empyrivs affirms; 
and One of the Months; the Zodiack it felt they | whence it may be argued, that the Chaldeans 
termed the Circle Mazaloth, which the Sep- made not any lower Divitions into Seconds, or ,.,,... 
g rY : : LO : 3 : enſorin. de dre 
tuagint render ue(0, interpreted by Sw7das, 1he | the like.) = 1 being in every Sign 3O. natali, 
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Pa Rr XV. 


, . 8 | Conflellations which are N termed Zad\a, 

9 SH Signs, tor Mazal Signifieth a Star. That they 
5 | aſcribed ſeveral Gods to them agreeth with 

| Of Planets. . what is ſaid of the followers of Baa/ (whom 


Fg ©... | Rabbi Maimonidesconceives the ſame with theſe | 

Died, Libs i. TX greateſt Theory they hold (as we ſaid) to Chaldzans)they burnt Incenſe to Baal, tothe Sun, 2 Kings 23 
be that which concerns the Planets: Theſe| and to the Moon, and to the Mazaloth, and to all 
' they call the Interpreters, becauſe, whereas the the Hoſt of Heaven. Hence ſome are of Opini- 
reſt of the Stars are Fixed. bave a ſetled Courſe, on that Homer received this Doctrine from the 
theſe having their proper Courſes foretell what | Egyptians, as the gyptians from the Chaldz. 
things ſhall come to paſs, Interpreting and decla- | ans, alluding to it in the firſt of his Iliads, where 
ring to Men the Benevolence 7 the God. he mentions the entertainment of Jupiter and 
"WY" Of the Seven, they bold the Sun and Moon to] the reſt of the Gods in Athiopia twelve days, 
dert. m. ze the chief, and that the other five have leſs | with the ſeveralHouſes built for them by Vulcan, 


Power than they, as to the cauſing Events. f and better deſerve they to be credited than thoſe 
> Tos hoc Of the five, they affirm there are three which a-| Ancients, who (according to Euftathins) writ In Tia. 1. 
3 gret᷑ with, and are alſiſtant to t he Sun, vig. Saturn, | that Homer firſt gave the Hint of this Opinion to es 


Jupiter and Mercury; theſe they call diurnal, be- the Mathematicians. Neither is what he adds 

cauſe the Sun, to whom they are aſſiſtant, predomi-| in Explication of this Mythology diſſonant from 

nates over the things that are done in the day. the Chaldaick Doctrine, that the making thoſe 1 1 1% 
$ext. Emp. oc, Is concerning the Powers of the five, ſome Manſions for the Gods or Stars, is aſcribed to 
4 4 they ſay are Benevole nt, others, Nlulevolent, others] Vulcan in reſped of the MÆtherial heat f the | 

Common; the Benevolent are jupiter and Venus; c Orb. 


the Malevolent, Mars and Saturn; the Common, f the Signs ſome they call Maſculine, others YM 
Mercu ry, who is Benevolent with the Benevolent, | Feminine; ſome Double, others Single, ſome Tro. i 
and Mylevolent with the Malevolent. | preal, others Solid. 
. | The Maſculine or Feminine are thoſe whichbave 
CHAP. III. | a Nature that cooperates towards the Generbtion 
| ae of Males or Females; Aries is a Maſculine Sign, 
The Diviſions of the Zodiacſt. Taurus a Feminine, Gemini a Maſculine; invike 


* 


3 | manner the reſt alternately are Maſculine and Fe- 
He Chaldæans having at firſt no certain Rule | minine. In imitation of whom as I conceive the 
T of Obſervation of the other Stars, in as much] Pytbagoreans call the Monad Maſculine the Duad 
as they contemplated not the Signs as within their | Feminine, the Triad Maſculine, and ſo on thro' 
proper circumſcriprions, but only tegetber with all Numbers, Odd and Even. Some there are who 
their obſervation of the ſeven Planets, it came at divide every Sign into 12 Parts, obſerving almoſt 
length into their minds to divide the whole Circle (tbe ſame order; as in Aries they call the firſt 12tb 
into twelve Parts: The manner they relate thus; | part Aries and Maſculme, the ſecond Taurus and 
they ſay that the Ancients having obſerved ſome| Feminine, the third Gemini and Maſculine, and 
one bright Star 7 thoſe in the Zodiack, filled a] ſo of the 7 — 1 
Veſſel (in which they boar d a bole) with water, | Double Signs are Gemini, and its diametrically 
and let the water run into ancther Veſſel. placed| oppoſite Sagittarius; Vitgo and Piſces : The reſt 
znderneath, ſo long until 1he ſameStar roſe againz are ſingle. | 
collecting that from the fame Sign to the ſume, vas] Tropical are thoſe. ts which wher*theSin romath 
the wholerevolution Fl the Circle; Then they took} be turneth back, and maketh a Converſion : Such 1 
the nwelfth part of the water which had run cut, I is the Sign Aries, and its oppoſite Libra, Capricorn 1 
and conſidered hots lang it woas in running; offirm-1 and Cancer; In Aries is the Spring Depliet, vn Us 
ing ihat the 42th part of 8 over in the Capricorn the Vinter, in Cancer be Summer; in 8 4 
Same ſpace of time; and that it hadi hat proportion Libra the Autumnal. The Solid art Taurus end 2 1 i 
10 the tobole Circle which the part of water bad 10 its, oppoſite. Scorpio, Leq, and Aquarius. St lic. ct. . 
the whole water : By this Analogy (1 mean of tha] Some Chaldeans there are who attritutethe\ſe- ger e 
Dodecatemorion oh, 42th fart) they. marked. ou | eral parts of, Mar's'Body 10 particulariSigns, as 50 
' the extreamierm: from ſome ſignal Star -which| ſymparhizing with bem; Jo Aries be Hrad, r ." 
ben appeared; or from ſome that aroſe withits|;Fayrus the Neck,to.Gemini ihe Showlders,Cancer It 
that time, Northern, or Scuthern; then ſams caunſe the Breaſt, Leo the Sides, Virgo the Bout is and | | 


hey toqꝶt in the reſt of the Dodecatemoris. [, Libra the Reime and Loinc, Sdorpiouthe Se. 
That to each of theſe odecatemoxla, thę An] net Parts and Womb, Sagittarius r: Thighs, 
cient Chaldæans apply'd a particular Figure and | Capricorn the A mar; Legs Piſces, = 
a Character, (as for inſtance to the firſt, the Fi- | the Feer. Ibis di _ not without conſideration, 4 
gure of a Ram, and this Character V.) tho' de. for if any Star ſhall be in any Aſcenſion of theſe * . = 
nied by the Learned * Yohn Picue Mirandula, | Malignant Signs, it will cauſe a Maim in that Part N 

Contra Aſſrol. ſeems manifeſt enough from what we find aſcri-| which bears the ſame Name with it. Thus much | 

* bed peculiarly to them, by Pro/omy, Scxtis Em. ¶ inbrief of the Nature of the Signs in the Zodiack. , Dave Bd 
pyrizs and others, which we ſhall cite in their | Beſides this Diviſion of the Zodiack into 1 
„ „ "hp Signs * they Subdivided every Sign into 30 De- — 

„ o each of theſe Signs 7 appropiated one of | grees, every Degree into 60 Minutes, ſo they cal! 

Dind. lib. 1. the principal Gods which they held to be twelve, | the leaſt indroiſible Parts, (as Empyrius affirms; 
and One of tbe Moni hs; the Zodiack it felt they | whence it may be argued, that the Chaldeans 
termed the Circle Mazaloth, which the Sep- | made not any lower Diviſions into Seconds, or 
tuagint render wa, interpreted by Suidats, the] the like.) The Degrees being in every Sign zo. 
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185 x T he Chain Philoſophy. | 


Ptol. 


Fol. 


In Manil, 


art in the whole Zodiatk 360. in ſome one of 5 


the Sun muſt neceſſarily be at the time of the Na. 
tivityʒ tohich Degree the Chaldzans properly call 
the place of the Birth. Hence the Greeks call 
theſe Degrees wires, in alluſircn to the wiegs 
Goddeſſes of Deſtiny, theſe being our Fates z 
for it is of greateſt Importance which of theſe 
Degrees is Aſcendant at the time- of Birth. 
Three other ways there are of dividing of 
the Zodiack aſcribed to the Chaldeant, which 
are Triplicities, Terms, Decanates. | 
The Trigons or Triplicities are theſe four. 
The firft is Aries, Leo, Sagittarius, the” ſecond 
Taurus, Virgo, Capricorn, the third Gemini, 
Libra, Aquarius, the /aft Cancer, Scorpio, Pit- 
ceſs ; That the Chaldeans divided the Zodiack 
according to theſe Triplicities is manifeſt from 
their way of colleCting the Terms of the Pla- 
nets deſcribed by Prolemy. 
Evety Sign hath five Terms. * The Chalda- 
ick way of finding out the quantity of the Terms 
in every Sign is one, and that very plain, for their 
Quantities differ by an equal Diminution, every 
Term is leſs than the precedent by one Degree, 
for oy made the firſt Term of every Sign to be 
eight Degrees, the ſecond ſeven, the third ſix, 
the fourth froe, the fifth four, which makes up 
30 Degrees. 
Laſtly, the Signs are divided into Faces, for 
ſo the Ancients called them, in Hebrew Pharm, 
in Arabick Mageab, in Greek Te#/owre , but the 
latter Aſtrologers Decanates Nu, Decanos a 
word (as Scaliger obſerves) deriv'd from the Ro- 
man Militia, of theſe in every Sign there are 
three, each of which comprehends 'ten Degrees. 
That the Chaldæans were not ignorant of theſe 
is manifeſt, in as much as Temer the Babylonr- 


an, an Author of great Antiquity, wrote _— 


cerning them. 


_ 


2 — 


C H A P. IV. | | 
Of the Planets conſidered in reſpet to the Z 0- 


diack. 


IH E Chaldeons held that the Planets have 


of Good and III; but that in ſome Places | or 
Signs of the Zodiack ] they are more efficaci- 
ous, in others leſs; 
greater Power being in their Houſes, or in 
thair Exatetions (or Triplicities, ] or Terms, 
or Decanates. which the later Aſtrologers 
call their: Efſential Digniti 


bold the Sun's Houſe tobe Leo, the Moon's Can- 
cer, Saturn's Capricorn and Aquarius, Jupiters 


not ways Power alike, as the . 


that . ſame Stars haue 


es. | | 
The moſt Efficacious is that of Houſes. They 


PART XV. 


Sagittarius and Piſces, that of Mars Aries ard 
Scorpio, that of Venus Taurus and Libra, that 
of Mercury Gemini and Virgo. | 


They call the Exaltations and Depreſſions of Seat. lc. vit. 


the Planets, when they are in Signs wherewith 
they are delighted, or when they are in thoſe 
in which they habe little (or no) Power : For th 
are deligted in their Exaltati g,; but have lit. 
tie (or no) Power in their Depreſfions. As the 
Sun's Exaltation is in Aries, when be is exattly 
in the 19th Degree thereof, his Depreſſion in 
the Sign and Degree diametrically oppoſite to ir. 
The Moon Exaltation is in Taurus, her De- 
prefion (or Detriment) in the Sign diametrical. 
fri wh That of Saturn is in Libra, of Jupiter 
77 Cancer, of Mars in Capricorn, of Venus ir 
Piſces, and their Depreſfions are in the Signs 
diametrieally oppoſite to their Exaltations: 
The Trigones or Triplicities of Planets are 


Lord of the firſt Triplicity (of the Zodiack) is 
Jupiter, of wh 5 Venus; the ſame Oe 
they obferve in the other two Triplicities, except 
_ = third is ſaid 4 have two Lords , Saturn 
and Mercury : art of the Day is aſ- 
ſigned to San. the 2 1 14. 
Lord of the laſt Triplicity is Mars. How much 
this differs from the Vulgar Way (which takes 
in the Sun and Moon) will eafily appear to thoſe 
who will take the pains to compare them. 
The latter way ſee in EFrmicug. 

Sign 9% in which any Planet from ſuch a De. 
gree to ſuch a Degree is moſt powerful or pre. 


ed from'the Lords of the 4 (which is 
pluiner and more 9 than that of the E- 
gyptians from the Lords of the Houſes) yer 
neither in their Orders nor Quantities do they 


\ y always follow thoſe Planets which govern the 


Triplicuies. In the firſt Triplicity, their Di- 
Ae of Terms in every Sign eo is one 


and the ſame. The firſt Term they give to the 
Lord of the N Jupiter, the ſecond to the 
Lord of the following Triplicity, Venus, the third 
and fourth, to the two Lords of the Triplictty 
of the Gemini, which are Saturn and Mercury ; 
the fifth, to the Lord of the laſt 4 ge. Mars. 
In the ſecond 9 they divide every Sign 
alike, and allot the firſt Term to Venus, by rea- 
ſon of ber Dominion in that Triplicity, the ſe- 
cond and third to the two Lords of the Triplicity 
of the Gemini, which are Saturn and Mercury; 
he fourth to Mars; the laſt to Jupiter, To Saturn 
are attributed in the day 66 Degrees, in the night 
to Jupiter 72, 70 Mars 60, 7o Venus 75, to 


8 
leren in the Day, 66, in the Night 78. 


order'd by the Cha/dears after this manner.* The * Peil. 


any call the Terms of the Planets in every Sext. Emp. | 


alent. * The Chaldaick way of Terms is gather. Ptol. 


5 


Cenſer. 


— — — 


_ nived this 


vent, ſeveral Af] 
* Emp. Aſpe or Configuration, when they appecr either 


HMexatoie. This Afped they did not wholly relypn 
| for the tt fend conducs the leaſt rhe N 


. W = »+ a * Mor 9 * — 


The Challoick, Philjopty. 


The Terms 6f the Chaldzans or-Babylonians. 


— — 


Aries — enn 4.2. Sarum 6 |Mercury | , [Mars | 4 | 
Taurus [Venus 8 Saturn 7 Mercury | 6 |Mars '$ | Jupicer | 4.4 
[Gaming Saturn 4 $8 [Mercury 7 Mars 6 Jupiter 5 | Venus 4 
Cancer ie | 8 (Jupiter 7 Venus Saturn | '5 | Mercury | 4 
| Leo CAM 8 Vents 3 2 Saturn. '6 Mcrcury _|'5 Har 44 
| Virgo JVens _ tum 7 1 Mercury | 6 Mars | 5 Jupiter 44 
Libra datum L Mercury 7 Mars | 6 ; Jupiter 3” Venus TY | 
Scorpia | Mars 214 Tuner | 7 Venus Saturn ieren [4 
Sagirearms\Jupicer s JVens 1 2 Mercury "5 | Mats | TY 
Capricorn. Venus © 8 Sarurn '7 | Mercury 6 Mars | 5 | Japner * 44 
4 Aquarius Saturn | 8 Mercury 74 Mars 6 ſup ter II Venus | 7.9 
| | Pilces Mars $ [Jupizer. | 7 | Venus 6 Saw. | 5 | Mercury | 4 * 


* The Decanates or Faces of the Planets, have 
reference to thoſe of the Zodiack ; the firſt Face 
is that Planet whole Sign it is : the ſecond, the 
next Planet; and ſo on. That theſe were of 
Ancient Cha/dazck Invention is manifeſt, not only 
in regard that Teucer the Baby/onian wrote con. 
cerning them, but likwiſe they were obſerved 
by the Egyptians, who, (as 2575 ſaith) de- 

ning from the Cha/deans. Nicip- 
ſo King of Ry pt, « moſt Fo ft Governor, and ex. 
cellent Aſtrologer, did (if we credit Julius Fir- 
micus) còllełt all Sickneſſes from the Decanates; 


ſhewing what Diſeaſes every Decanate cauſed, 
2 one Nature was overcome by 3 
one 


od by another. The ſame Author adds, that 
Ptofiris zowched this part of A ſtrolagy but lightly, 


not as being ignorant of it, but not willing to com. 
ants By 2 Learning znto Poſterity. 


. 


Sr 


, 


„A. . 
 Aſpetts of the Signs and Planets, | 
very 470 theZ odiack hath a Anta Aſpet 


to the Feſt ; in like manner the Planets have 
; * Theyare ſaid to be in mutual 


in Trine or Square. They are ſaid to bebold one 


another in Trine, when there is an Interpeſition| 


of three Signs between them: In Square or Quar. 
tile, when of 1190. 


Sun paſſing into the Sign next to that 


wherein he was at the time of Birth, regards the | 


place of Conception either with a very "weak A/ 
pe, or not at all; for moſt of the Chaldzans have 
abſolutely denied, thut the Signe which are next 
to one another behold one another; but when he is 


in the third Sign, that is, when there is a Sign be- 


twixt them, then he is ſaid to behold the firſt 
Place tubence he came, but witha very oblique and 


weak ligbt, which Aſped is termed Sextile; for 
for if we 


it ſubtends the ſixth part of a Circle : 
dram T.ines from the fir ft Siga du the third, from 


the third to the fifth, and from thence to the ſe- 


venth, and, ſo on, we ſhall deſcribe an equilateral 


tivity of the Child hut when he comes to the fourth 
Sign, ſo that there are two betwixt, be looks on it 
with a Quarterly Aſp: for that Line which his 
Aſpet makes, cuts off a fourth part 47 role. 
hen he is inthe fifth, there being three betwixt 
it. is a Trine Aſpett, for it ſubtends a third part 
of the Zodiack: which t too Aſpetts the Buartile and 
Trine, being very efficacious afford much encreaſe 


to the Birth. But the Ajpett 7 * the * place 
is wholly inaſtcacious, * the Line there makes 
not a ſide of any Polygone, but from the th Sign 
which is the oppoſite to the A/ pect is moſt full and 
powerful, and bringeth forth ſome Infants already 


mature, termed Septimeſtres, fron being born in 
the 7th Month: 


from the 8th Sign as yr the ſixth the __ is 
inefficacious, but either in the 9th Month, or in 
the 10th for the Sun from the 9th Sign beholds 
again the Particle of the Conception in a Trine 
Aſpett, and from the 1 oth in a Quartile; which 


1A 1 pets. as wh ſaid, are very efficacious: But in 
the 1170 


Month they hold'it cannot be born, he- 
cauſe then, the Light being weak, ſends forth his 
languiſbing Ray in a Sextile AſpeT, much leſs in 
the 12th which Aſped is not at all valid. 


—— cr. 


n 


— 
— — 
— — 


CHAP. VI. 
Schemes. 7 


Ne way ly which the Chaldæans from the ve- 
 rybeginning obſerved the ef: of any 
Nativity, correſponds with that of their Diuiſion 
2 Zodiachꝶ mentioned formerly;) For a Chal· 
n ſate in the night time on ſome high Prombn- 

tory pag al the Stars; another ſate by the 

| Woman in Travail until ſuch time as ſhe were de- 
livered. As ſoon as ſhe was Delivered, ſhe ſg ni. 


2 


| 


hed it to him on the Promontory. which ar ſoon as * 


he heard, he obſerved the Sign then riſing for the 
Horoſcope, but in the Day he attended the Aſcend- 
ants and Sun's Motion. 
Of the twelve parts or Houſes into which the 
Zodiack is divided, thoſe which are predominant 
in every Nativity, and chieflygo be conſidered in 
| te” four y which one common Name 
2 


2 ki ” 8 ” « 
_ — * 
1 


ut if within that ſpace it b 
= mature, in the 8th Month it is not born, for 


Sext. Emp, 


Sext, Emp; lee. 
cit 


ibey 


— — — ” 
7 * 

”- - 
« 


— — — 


— — — — ——_ — — 


— 2 oC ds 


_—_—r 


The 


Chalaaich Philoſophy. | _ _— 


. ds, 


they term Centers (or Angles) but more . — 70 neither is it probable, that they who 
larly, they call one the Horoſcope, or A 0 

another the Medium Cali, (the tenth Houſe, )| of Divinatiop, ſhould be ignorant of this, which 
another the Deſcendant, (the ſeventh Houſe, after. Ages eſteemed one of the moſt conſidera- 
another the Subterreftrial and oppoſie to the Me- ble. But they who underſtand the Word c Me- 
dium Cœli, (the fourth Houſe.) Ihe Horoſcope | nacheſpim itim Senſe; ſeem to have been drawn 

ie that whichhappens to be Aſcendant at the time to it by a miſtake of the Latine Word augururi, 
of the Birthitbe Medium Coli zs the fourth Sign by which it is rendred. | 


II i - 


cendent, | were 10 great Inquiſitors into the ſeveral kinds 


_ inclaſroely from it. The Deſcendant is that which] . The next, Interpretation of Dreams, K Ce 
is oppofrte ĩo the Horoſcope. The Subterteftrial| ird rio, d Philo Fudeus affirms to have been 4 Sud. 
and Imum Cali, that which ir oppoſite to the invented by Abruham. That it was profeſsd by + 


S#ext. loc. cit. 


Sext. loc. cit. 


a Lib. 1. 


5 Mor. Nev. 


J 


Medium Cali of the good 


Medium Ccali : as (to explain it 


by an Example) the ancient -Chaldeans appears from their An- 


if Cancer be the Horoſcope, Aries ic the Medium | ſwer to Nebachadpegear, e Tell thy Servants * Dan. 2. 


+ Cali Capricorn Deſcendant, and Libra Subter-| the Dream, and we will ſhew the Int 


etation. 


reſtrial. Thar Houſe whith goes before either of There ateextant many onirocritical Verſes, un- 
theſe Houſes they call cadent, that which follow: | der the name of Aſtrampſychus, collected out of 


eth, ſuccedent; now that which goeth before the 
Horoſcope being apparent to n, they affirm tobe 
of the 


Suidas,and digeſted by FoſephScaliger.: Aftram- 
p/ycbus is mentioned among. the Magi by Laerti- 


1 Genius, / hat + Lars followerh the | us: and f there are who conceive the name to f usf. Zur. 


enius, hat which is be only an Interpretation of the Chaldæan or 


before the Medium Cœli, the inferior Portion | Perſian Zoroaſter, which ſome render, à living 
and ſingle Lot, and God. That which is before the | Star. 


Deſcendant, a Slothful Sign, end the beginning | The third, Explication of Prodigies K (l 
of Deaths, that which is after the Aſcendant, and aue ru, this kind dhe . conceive 


ic not upparant to us, the Fury and ill Fartune; 
that which cometh under the Earth good Fortune, it ii, Y rie. 
oppoſit et he to the good Genius: that which 1s be. 


yond the Imum Cœli !owards the Eaft, Goddeſs ;\ pie, by which] conceive to be meant extiſpicum, 
that which followeth the Horoſcope flothſul zobich D 


alſo is oppoſite to the Slothful. 


included in the Word Hu oni, for they render 


The laſt that D:odorus mentions, is Hieroſco- 


ivination by inſpection into the Entrails(isg») 
of Sacrificed Beaſts. That the Cha/dzans uſed 


Or more briefly thus: Ihe cadent of the Horo: | this kind, may be argued from the Prophet E- 


Succedent good Genius, the Cadent 


ſcope is called the ill Genius, the Succedent floth-| zekiel, who faith of the King ef Babylon (uſing 
fu the Cadent of the Medium Cali, God, the Divination) g be looked into the Liver. Theſe £ Chap. 21. 


of the Imum | ſeem to be che gazrin, reckoned by h Daniel 


V. 21. 
e the Succedent good Fortune, the Ca. among the Chaldean Diviners; from Gagur, 4 * 


. 


Slothful. 
amined not:ſuperficially; 


nt of the-Deſcendant ill Fortune, the Succedent | cut; for they cut open the Beaſt and Divined by 
eſe, as they conceive, ought 10 be ex. his Entrails. TON is. 


Ob, is rendred Pyrho, or (rather) Pythonicus 


Upon theſe Grounds the Chaldzans made their Spiritus; the Word Originally fignifieth # Botrle, 
Apoteleſmatick Predifions, of which there is a|and thereupon is taken for that Spirit which 
difference; for. ſome of them are more 15 »| {peakerh ex utero Pore : The Sacred Text 

e 


others, more acurate : the more Jimple, t 


calls the VVoman E/heth Baalath Ob, which the 


which are made from any one Sign, ori he Simple Sepruagint render, Y iyyace/puvSor, and 
force of a ſingle Star, as that a Startbeing in ſuch} where Saul faith, 1 I pray thee Divine to me in i 1 Sam. 22 
aSign ſhall cauſe ſuch kind of Men: the more Ob; they Tranſlate, GU a d fot & md iy . v. 8. 7 
accurate 9 which are made by the Concourſe, ceilbę. R. Mammonides faith,ſhethat was initiated 


and as t 


ay, the Contemporation of many. As held in ber band a Myrtle Wand, and received 
if one Star be in the Horoſcope, another in the 


Suffumgations, R. Abraham ben David, that 


Mid heaven, another in the oppoſite Point to the theſe Rites were uſually performed at ſome dead 


buted to the Ancient Chaldears. 


r 


Mid- heaven, orhers thus or thus puſſted, then Mam Tomb. 
theſe or theſe things will come to paſs. Iheſe are Doreſh el bammetim, is 
all the Remains of this Art, which can be attri- a Necromancer; & ſome a 


properly as rendred 
rm this kind of Di- & Fran. 4 
vination had its Original in Cha/dza. rand. de rer. 


* 


| He Chaldzans, beſides Aſtrol | 


and uſed many other ways of Divination, 


C HAP. VII. 
Other Arts of Divination, 


.Theſe and the reſt of this kind are all com- 2 lil. 4. 


of which formerly. N | 


„„ rr 2x DS Fay APY 


of which a Diodorus Siculux inſtanceth, Divine: een 
tion by Birds, Interpretation of Dreams, Explica-| 


rion of Prodigies, and Hieroſcopy. b R. Maimoni:1— un x Mt 
des 145 — that among the Chaldzans| ' T HIR D SECTION. 
anciently there aroſe ſeveral ſorts of Droiners, tay | 


in particular theſe, Megnonemim, Menacheſhim,| © 11 Ty 88 
ee Chober chaber, 8 2 vb, Fideyoni, A. az ick, Nat ural and T he "us ick. r 


b el hammetim; all which are mentioned, 


F. 18. 10, 11. 


FT He third Part of the Chaldaick Doctrine 


he firſt aſcrihad by Diodors to the Chalde-| 1 was Magick: for though the Name is 
ant, is Divination of Birds, woviy wailixn,' or| conceived to be Perſian (by ſome derived 


from 


18 


prehended under the general name Mecaſbpbim, 326. 


QI 


Punt NV. 


= 
= 
+ - "wwe "= 
„ . — 


"The Ch 


ich, Philoſophy. © 


4 Salmaſ. 


Sud. 


c Lib, 30. c. I. 


d Lac. cit. 


J. 
9 


gible or Unintelligible; theſe are the Kinds of 


b Loc. cit. 


e Mor. Ne. 


this 
2 the Study of the Aſhaphim; of whom 


4 ſecond alſo, is not certain: And that he rather 


are not any Monuments of themextant. 


| becauſe it contemplates the Vertues of all Na- 
- tural Beings, Cœleſtial and Sublunary 


2 upon particular 


— — 


from Mog; ' 2 a Sirname of the Perſian Zoro- 


a Degree and Place : Or take of the Horn of ſuch 


a ” b by others from the Magaſſeanc ) yet 4 Beaſt, or of bis Hair, Sweat or Blood, ſuch a 


it ſelf was originally | 
iiur is to be underſtood, wh:n he faith that 
the Chaldzans were the ſame with the Baby- 
lonians as the Magi with the Perfians : Hence it 
is al ſo that the Term Magi is ſometimes ex- 
tended to the Chaldæan Philoſophers. 
Pliny indeed faith, that c Magick bad its be. 
ginning in Perſia from. Zoroaſter, but adds, that 
tbether this Zoroaſter was one, or afterwards 


meant the Chaldean , than the Perſian, may be 
infe:red from his ciring thoſe Authors who pla- 
ced this Zoroaſter 8coo years before Plato, or 
ooo years before the Trojan War; which Ac- 
counts (though extravagant) were doubtleſs in. 
tended of the moſt Ancient Zoroaſter, the Cha/- 
dean. He likewiſe inſtanceth d as $kilful in 
this Art Marmaridius a Babyloman, and Zormo- 
cenidas an Aſſyrian both ſo ancient as that there 


The few Remains we find of the Cha/dzar 
Magick may be reduced to two Kinds, Natural 
and Theurgick. of 


— 


| H A P. I. 
N Natural Magick. 

f * E firſt part of the Cha/daick Magick is 
that which we commonly term Natural, 


„a makes 


aldæan, and 


quantity, when the San is in the middle. of Hea- 
Ten, orin ne other certain Place. Or, take 
of ſuch a Metal, or of many Metals, melt then! 
under ſuch a Conſtellat ion, and in ſuch 4 Poſita F 
the” Moon; then pronomnce* ſuch*and {ach 
Vords ; make a ſuffumigation of ſuch % Huch 
Leaves, in ſuch and ſuch 4 Figure, ah 7 or 
that thing ſhall come 10 paſs. N {8 


they concerve may be performed by one of th 
forementioned K Ye TRE ( [iy they) 4 50 
formed for the moſt part by Women, as we find a- 
morgſt them: For the bringing forth of Waters 
if ren Virgins ſhall adimn them ſelvet, and pur 
on red Garments, and leapin ſuch Manner that 
one ſhall thruſt on the other, and this to be 
done going backwords and forwards, and after- 
wards ball ſtretch out their Fingers towards the 
Sun, making certain Signs, this Aion being 
finiſhed, they ſay that Waters ill iſſue forth, In 
like manner they write, that if four Women, 


by this Aclion they ſhall. divert, Hail from fal- 
ing down. Many other ſuchlike Venities they 
mention all along their Writings, biel. are to 
be performed by Women. 1 


d But none of theſe (as they imagine) Gan be 


tion of the Stars; for they concgive that every 
Plant hath its proper Star: They aſcribe alſo 
certain Stars 10 all lroing Creatures and Metals, 
Moreover 1heſe Operations are peculiar Worſhip's 


Scrutiny into their Sympathy, and mutual Ap- 
lication of them, produceth extraordinary 


By this kind of Magick the Cha/deans pro- 
feſſed b to perform . admirable things, not on. 
erſons, but upon whole 

untries. R. Maimonides inſtanceth c Ihe ex- 
gelling Noxious Animals, as Lions, Serpents, 
and the like, out of Cities; the driving away all 
kind of barms from Plants, prevention of Heil 
the deſtroying of Worms that they hurt not 
the Vizes ; concerning theſe (ſaith he) they have 


 evritten much in their Boots; and ſome there 


are who boaſt they can cauſe that no Leaves or 
Eruit ſhall fall y ar the Trees. 


/ 
* 


CHAP, u. 
Magic Operations, their K nds. 


Heir ations a R. Maimonides reduceth 

to three Kinds. The firſt of _ which 

deal in Plants; Animals, and Metals. Ihe Second 
conſiſts in Circumſcription and Determination of 
ſome time, in which the Operations are to be per. 


1 


formed. Ihe third conſiſts in Humane Geſtures 


and Actions; as in clapping the Hands, Leaping, 
Crying aloud , Laughing, Lying Proftrate on the 
Earth, Burning any Thing, Kindling of Smoak, 
and laſtly, in pronouncing certain Words Intelli. 


their Magical Operations. | 
b Some there are which are not performed but 
by all 72 Kinds : As when they ſay, take ſuch 


of the Stars, and that they are delighted with 


&c. uſing certain Words and certain Geſtures, ' 


c Other Magical Operations there are wbicb c Loc. Gd; 


| performed without having refſpett and conſidera- d Maim, Mot, 


i ſuch an Action, or Speech, or Sufſunigation' and 


for its ſake afford them what they wiſh. Hitherto 
Remains of the Ancient Cha/daick Superſtition. 
ena 


of ne Thlmenaia (or Teleſmes) uſed for Aver 


7 wneal ion. 


Oreover the Chaldeans are by the Rabbies 


found out the ſecret power of Figures; neither 
was there any thing more celebrious than the 
Images of this kind made by them. | 
They are called in Cha/dee and Perſian T/il- 
menia, from the Hebrew L/elem, an Image : in 
Arabick, Ialitſmam, or T/al:mmam, perhaps from 
the ſame Root; rather than as ſome con- 
jecture from the Greek word, Texioue ö ie 


Ti 


Theſe Images were prepared under certain 
Conſtellations, for ſeveral purpoſes; ſome for 
Avetruncation, others tor Prædiction. 

Thoſe that ſerve for Averruncation, ſome 

conceive to have been of later invention, and aſ- 

cribe them to Apollonius Tyanews, he indeed was 

the firſt K. Grecians that was famous 

for them: but it is moſt probable that he brought 

this Art out of the Eaſt, there being yet to be 
ſeen many of theſe Figures or-Teleſms through-' 
out the whole Eaſtern part of the World; and 

ſome of them very Ancient, which 4 Gaffare! al- 


bylonians, were the firſt that found em out. 
| Theſe 


R. Le who only hath preſerved theſe 


reported to have been the firſt that 


_ to confirm, that the Perſians or i you will u Curieſ. itoyer, 
«Leaf of ſuch an Herb, when the Moon is inſuch| ibe 


it 


civics ous e Ine ER .. — - -- i 
- a I — = © 


b Centileq, b Prolemy, The generable and corruptible Forms . (which 


.* 


Theſe the Greeks term alſo cee, and rect (Vil, N. Bligner, that they were 
(ds; and the makers of them Szoichejomatieks,| the f "of? und 


cable o 


e 
ſat 


this er Prolemy means to diſcover man anner interprets he 9pbi 
crets of Images, and that the Figures which are] placed by Michol in David x Bed.) that 


bere below are reſpondent to the likeFigarations |! be reaſon why Rachel ton them away, cn, nt to 

+ above, which predominate over them: as for in. 
tance, the Celeſtial Sceryion predominates over 
the Terreſtrial Scorpions, and the Celeſtial Set. 
pent ove? rhe Terreſtrial Serpents z, and the sl. 
Ful in Images (Stoicheiomaticks) obſerved, when 
a Planet was out of his combuſtion, and entred in. 
to any of theſe Figures, then placing the Planet 
m the Horoſcope, they engraved the Figure upon 
a Stone, and having added what elſe was neceſſa- 
ry, they fitted it 1 preſervation, or defliruthon, 
as they pleaſed, and this Power continued in the 
Stone a long time after. 5 


5, why then did (he take them along toit h her and 
not —45 hide them in the way near bis 4227 
But by reaſon that her Father was skilful in 

logy, She feared leſt by conſulting thoſe 22 


the Stars, be ſhould know which 


becauſe of thee;] for ſo the more antient Expoſi- 


derſtand that place, of Preſciepce, Divinati 
or 8 as Mr. Selden obſeryes, * 536 


4 
* ——— 


— 


n 


| CHAP. IV. "NP rms e 8 fone old and 
5a 42 ; NE lber threelmages of young Lade, and three Calves . 
Of the Tfumenaia, uſed : for Prediction. | and one Lion, one f and one Dore; ſo Fg hat 
SY OT UP LENLEDY fo TIO 4 any bad a mind to know any Secret concerning 
Teleſines, uſed for Prediction : Theſe] . Wife, he was to haue recourſe to the Image 


„ My. MW. Images (according to the Deſcription of a R. the Dove, which anſwered his demands, if con- 


b Gen. 3. 


Mamonides ) they did ere 10 the Stars : of Gold cerning hir Children, he went to the Boy, if cog- 
to the Sun, L Her to the Moon, and Pr: guid ning Riches,to the Eagle, if concerning Powgy 
buted the Metals and Climates of the Earth a. and Strength, tothe Lien; if it any thing concer- 
the Stars, for they ſaid, that ſuch 2 Star ir dd Sons and Daughters, he ment then to the 
God ſuch a Climate, There they built Ten- LOR s and if about the length of years and days, 
ples, and placed rhe Imagesin them, conceiving ie 94s 10 confult the Image of the Dragon. _ 
that the Power of the Stars did into theſe L ho light ſoever, ſhews that he alſo ur | 
mager, and that thoſe Images had the Feen of the Terapbim to be Prophetical. 
underſtanding, and did give to Men the gift f : 3 
Propbecy, and in a word, did declare to them what " "CHAP. v | 
things were good for them. So alſo they ſay of ae” 1 
Trees, which belong to thoſe Stars, every Tree Theargick Magick. 
* being dedicated to ſome Star, and planted to its OY 3 | 
Name, and Worſhipped for this or that Reaſor, 


luded, when he defined a the Ma. 
Prophecy they diſcourſe to Men,and ſpeakto them |gick of Zoroaſter, the Service of the Gods. This 
alſo in Dreams. © WE Po; they called alſo b the Method of Rites, the works 
The word Teraphim in the Sacred Scripture, of Piety, and (as rendred by the Greeks) Teabot- 
among other ſigni Hors, is ſometimes taken xn in, the Teleſtick Science and Teleſſur- 
for theſe Images, whence h On#elos the Chaldee |gick. It what it did confiſt may be gathered 
Paraphraſt renders it T//nenazia, with which the 1 Suidas ſaith of the two Juliane; Fulian 
Syriack Verſion agrees; the Septuagint d and | (faith he) the Chaldzen, a Philgſonber, Father 
Smgdsſyouirscand g Hg, implying by all theſe [of Julian Sirnamed the Theurgick; he wrote of 
Interpretations, that they were indued with the Dæmant four Books., * fu Preſervati 
Gift of Prediction: which is no mare than the | of every pare of Maur Body, of tehich kind are 


© Ch. 21. 21. Text it ſelf confirms, For c Ezekiel ſaith of the | the Chaldaick Tele/turficks. And again, Julian 


d Gen. 31. 


EKing of Babylon uſing Divination, that be con- Son of the aforementioned, lived under Marcus 

ſultedthe Terapbim. 5 | Antonius the Emperor; be alſo wrote Theurgick 

| this kind are thoſe Teraphims. conceived © Initiatory Oracles in Verſes, and all other Secrers 
tg be, which Rachel ſtole from hex Father Laban; of the Scienge. n | | 

or, he. calls them his d Gods; the Coptick| Thus the Teleſtick Science was conceived to 
Verſion renders it, the. greateſt of bis Gods : R. W a Converſation with Dæmons by certain 
D. ,Kizzcha, conceives they were made by Afſtro-{ Ritesand Ceremonies, and c 70 initiate or per- e 


1 to fotetel things td come, and that they ed the Soul by the power of Materials here on 
wett Images whole Figures we know, not, by Earth; for the ſupream faculty of the Soul cannot 
which the Ancients were informed; of future El its own guidance aſpire to the ſubtimeſ? Inſtitu- 


vents, they heing in lone manner like the Ora - Lon, and to the comprehenſion of Divinity, but 
cles, which often ſpake by the mouth of the De- ihr work of Piety leads it by We Go 


il 


8 = 
. 


take her Father off from Aolatry; for if it wer- 


—— 
one. And S. Auſtin, that Labgn ſaith, why haſt ts Gen. qua, 


thou ſtoln my Gods? It is perbaps in at much as 94. 
if be bad ſaid be Divined, * 1 divined the Lord Gen. 30. 


tors interpret the word gicaſbti, and the Jews un- De Dia Syriu, 


Philo Zuders ſpeaking of the Teraphim of Judg. 17. 


2 He other part of the Chaldaick Magick is 
becauſe the Spiritual Virtues of the Stars are in. TOS to which perhaps Plato more 
. fuſed inlo that Tree. So that after thaguanner of particularly a 


Licibieh, i, 


Tel. lnorae 


ria uon: 


N 


| * Pſe 


PA RT XV. © The Chaldaick Phllofophy... 2 


by illumination from thence; Plato indeed holds, The Demons (faith P/ellus) that are ' 
that toe may ors dice the 7 big ha Eſſence [Earth are by N, Vai 5. 2 — far fog 
I Reaſon and telleft , but the Chaldzan / the Divine Knowledge, and filled with dark mar. 
ferts, that there is no other means for us to ar-|ter. Now if you would have any true Diſcourſe 
ive at God, hut by ſtrengthning the Vehicle of |from theſe, prepare an Altar, and Sacrifice the 
the Soul by material Rites; for be Suppeſetb Stone Mnizuris. This Stone hath the Power of 
. that the Soul is purified by Stones, and Herbs, |Evocations, the other greater Demon who invi. 
and Charms, and is rendred expedite fer Aſcent. | ſibly approacheth to the material Demon will ON 
| It is likewiſe beneficial to the Body, as well | pronounce the true Relation of Demands. which 
Iſell in Orac. as to the Soul, for * if a Man ſha{l give his mind] tranſmits to the Demandant the Oracle the voca- 
to theſe, be ſhall not only render his Soul unvan-| tive name with the Sacrificing of the Stone. 
quiſhable by Paſſions, but ſhall alſo preſerve bis| Another of theſe Rites mentioned by the 
Body the better in health : for the uſual effet|fame Oracles, is that of the Hecatine $ trophalus. 
of * Illumimations is to JT. the mat- | | 
ter of . the Body, and to eſftablt ature Labour about the Hecatine Strophal 
Health, that = be not 7 — either by 5 PR "JO 
ont or Diſeaſes. The Hecatine Strophalus (faith Pſellus) is a 
| | Golden Ball, in the midſt whereof is a Saphire; 
they fold about it a Leather Thong, it is beſet all 


CHAP. VL over with Charatters ; thus whipping it about 
| | they made their Invocations. Theſe they uſe to 
| Theurgick Rites. call Fynges whether it be round or triangle, or 


| any other Figure, and whilſt they are doing. thus 
Y Theurgick or Teleſtick Rites they con- hey make mnſignificant or brutiſh cries, and 
ceived that they could procure a Commu: |/aſh the Air with their Whips. The Oracle ad. 
nication with the good Dæmons, and Expulſi- viſeth to the 2 of theſe Rites, or ſuch 
on or Averruncation of the bad. | a Motion of the Strophalus, as having an ex- 

The chief of theſe Ritcs was Sacrifice; con- preſſible Poxer. It is called Hecatine as: 5 


cerning which there is a remarkable paſſage in dedicated to Hecate. Hecate is a Goddeſs amon 
a De Myſter. 4 Fumblichus, who delivers the Chaldaick Opi- the Chaldzans, having at her right fide. the 
Aft. nion thus: The Gods give thoſe things that are] Fountain of Vertues. ; 
truly good, 10 ſuch as dre purified by Stcrifices . No little Efficacy was attributed to certain 
with whom alſo they converſe,and by therr commu-| Words uſed in theſe Rites , which the Chalda- 
nication drive away Wickedneſs and Paſſion far ic Oracles exprelly torbid to be changed. 


from them, and by their brightneſs chafe from Never change Barbarous Names. 


thence the dark Spirit; for the evil Spirits, when 8 f MIO 
the Ugh of the Gf 55 in, fly 7 0 as Sha-| , There are certain Names(ſaith Eſellus) among 


dows at the light of the Sun: Neither are they all r TE ed EY God, which have 
able any longer 10 diſturb the Pious Sacrificer,| n Tes, le Lower in Divine Rites, change 
who 5s free from all Wickedneſs, Peroerſneſs, dot ele into the Greek Dialet?; As Seraphim 
and Paſſion : But ſuch as are pernicious, and and Cherubin, and Michael and Gabriel bee e 
behave themſelves inſolently in oppoſition to fa. . the Hebrew 5 751 7 an unſpeakable Ef 
cred Rites and Orders, theſe by reaſon of the 9 in Divine 7 ut changed into Greek 
imbecillity of their Aion, and want of Power, V, are i nefſettual. | = 
are not able to attain to the Gods, but becauſe | * EF” 
of certain Pollutions are driven away from the 
oy — 2 with ill Danes , by 22 | | CHAP. VIL 
Breath they are inſpired, and depart thence , 1 
moſt wickedgrofn an diſſolute ; unlike the Gods | , Apparitions. AT, 
in deſire, but in all things reſembling the bad H E Apparitions procured by theE Rites 
Demons with whom they converſe daily. There I are of two Kinds 
Men ther oy e being full of Paſhon and Wicked-| - , The firſt is called der 'Superinſpelti-' Fel. in 0» 
ee , eye eee 
1 N who orders ivine Rites ſeem © a meer 
Pojjeſr, they are again excited to all Iniquily, one 3 (as for inſtance) of Light in ſome- 
ting and ftrengthning the other, Jie a Circle Figure or Form, concerning whick the Chalda- 
, toboſe beginning and end meet. _ .., |ic& Oracle adviſeth, tbat if any ore ſees ſuch a b Pſel. in O- 
15 | veral other Rites the uſed, alſo, which Ligbt, he PP not his Mind to 11, nor eſteem the rac. 14. 
b In nel. chen 8 25 N 55 in W voce proceeding from thence to te true, c Some- , pſel. in o- 
F ts rb C4 eqns gr ing tris feng 
1 v BOF as} | appears wh1 are ſacrifuing 'ſ0 . 
certain Stones or Pu. 4 or certain Voice: or ar in 1 1 F Dogs, 211 \ everal ot oa 
Figures, which they call Charadters. invented bY | Figures. Theſe are Apparitions of the Paſſions 
ie Chaldzans and Egyptians tbo firſt found "the Soul in performing Divine "Rites, meer 
out ne proper dgnoſcurrve fign of every Demon | Appearances, having no Subſtance, and therefore 
* me of theſe are mention d in the not, fienifying any thin _—_——; 
AY aldaick Oraeles, as, eas 1 'The nd is Ca el d dura, ſel, -tnſpe- d_Pſel. in o. 
* 5 . a ol 1 . 4 oY N N 1 e e eeth the rac. 15, © 
eeſt the Lerreſtrial Demon approach, | Drome Light it felf without any Figure or Form: ; 
Sucriſice 125 Stone Mnizuris, xſing Invocation. "IThis the Oracle calls ive, 7 Sacro. ſanct, A e Loc. Cite 
| — that 
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that it 1s ſcen tonth a Beauty by Sacred Perſons, 
ond glides up and down pleaſantly and graciouſly 
through the Depths of the World. f This wi!l not 
decerve the initiated Perſon, but what ſoever que. 
tion you ſhall propoſe, the anſwer will be moſt 


rue, + 
IWhen thou ſeeſt (ſaith the Oracle) 4 
Sacred Fire without © | 
"Form, ſining flaſhingly thro the Depths 
f The whole World, | 
+ Hear the voice of Fire, 


g When thou beholdeſt the Divine Fire void of 
Figure, brightly gliding 5 and down the World, 
and graciouſly ſmiling, liſten to this voice, as 
bringing a moſt perfett Preſcience. 2 

But h theſe things which appear to initiated 
Per ſont, at Thunder, Lightning, and all elſe what- 


ſoever.are only Symbols or Signs, not the Nature 
of Gab". % To Wee 


2E Pſel. in 
Orac. 21. 


h Pſel. in 
Orac. 25. 


a F WY 


n ee | 
Material Demons how to be repulſed. * 


— J— 


— 


| 


where they would not have them come, chaſin, 


— —ä——æäWœꝓ—ꝓ—ñ6 ꝶ— —C_ "os 


then away by things Antipathetical to them, as 
they allure them by things Sympathetical. 
From theſe Material Demons, & upon thoſe » Pſel. de Da 

that worſhip them, deſcend certain fiery Irradiati- mon. 

ons, like theſe they call falling Stars, gliding up 

aud down, tuhich thoſe mad Perſons term Appari- 

tions of God; but there is nothing true, firm, or 

certain in them, but cheats, lite thoſe of Fuglers, 

which the common People term Wonders, becauſe 


hey deceive the eye, * for being removed far * Pſel. in 


from the Beatitude of Divine Life, and deſtitute Cre. 23. 
Intellectual Contemplation, they cannot preſig- 

nifie futures, but all tha they ſay or ſhew is falſe 

and not ſolid, for they know Beings toggi/tnas, by 

their out ſides, but that which knoweth ſutures 

part 5 uſethᷣ Not ions indiviſible and not fi- 
gured. n 


—— — 


—— WE 


THE 


A S it is one property of Theurgy to evocate 


and procure a Converſation with good 


| 


Demons, ſo is it another, to repulſe and chaſe a- 
way the Material Dæmons, which, as they con- 
ceive may be effected ſeveral ways; either by 
Words or Actions. 4 | 
By Words: For as « Marcus delivers the 
Chaldat k Opinion) theſe material Demons fear- 
ing to be ſent to Abyſſes and ſubterrancal Places, 
and ſtanding in awe of the Angels who ſend them 
thither, if a Man threaten to ſend them thither, 
and pronounce the names 4 thoſe Angels whoſe 
Office that ic; it ir hardly to be expreſſed how much 
they wilt be affrighted and troubled ;, ſo great will 
their aftonifhment be, as that they are not able to 
diſcern the Perſon that menaces them, and tho it 
be ſome old Woman, or a little old Man that threa- 
tens them, yet ſo great is their fear, that they de- 
Part ar if be that menaces were able to H en. 
a By Aclions: For the Bodies of Dæmons ſaith the 
lane h Author) are capable of being ſtruck, und 
are pained thereby, Senſe is not the 2 of 
Compounds, but of Spirits, *That thing in a Man 
which feeletb, is neither the Bone, nor the Nerve, 


a Pſel. de 
Demon. 


but the Spirit which is in them: whence, if the} 


Nerve i preſjedor ſeized with cold, or the like, 

there ariſeth pain from the Emiſſion of one Spirit 
Into anctter ; » for "tis impaſſible that a compound 
VVV 
Muc haust zartakes of Spirit, and therefore being 

cat imd Pipers; or dead, it is abſolutely inſenſible; 

becauſe it 7775 no Shirit. In like manner a Demon 

G Bea all Fpirr,rs of his own, Nature ſenſible in 
every part; beimmediately ſcethand beareth; be 
is obnoxious to ſuffering by touch; being cut aſun- 
der be is pained lie ſolid Bodies; only herein dif- 
Fering frem\en zhat other things being cut aſun- 


der can by ud ee very hardly be made whole 
ath,coÞcreas the Denen comes toge- 
ther. again ge aur or water patted by ſome more 
Joliq Body Bur he this Spiru, joyn again in 4 m0: 
ment, at the time in vbich the diſſection is wade 
I, * 8 F theft * 4 A - 
tis. pain on they are much afraid of 


eſe Places 


+ Ln anys t ; e 
Nack e Peigred Irons or Spogrds in 7 


d; « * * * 4 7 1 
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FOURTH SECTION 


* Reli Ids Worſhi F "0 Phe 
2) Chaldz3ns. Fo 


N the laſt place, as to the Explication of 

the Cha/daick Doctrine, eſpecially of that 
| part which concerns their - Aſhaphim) it is 
nece{lary, we give account of the Gods of the 
Cha/deans, and of their Religious Worſhip. © -: 

And tho? Mr. Seiden hath reduced all the A. 
fiatick Gods under the common name off ran, 
in his excellent Treatiſe upon that Subject; yet 
we ſhall take notice of ſuch only as were pro- 
per to A/jyria, (whether as being Worthipped 
no where elſe, or from thence brought into Syrzz 
and other Countries) conceiving the reſt nothing 
pertinent to the Chaldæans or Babyloniant. 
The Religious Worſhip of the Cha/deans may 
be reduced to three Kinds; The firſt, a Wor- 
ſhip of the true God, but after an Idolatrous 
manner : The ſecond, of Dæmons, or Spirits; 
The third, of the Celeſtial Bodies, and. Ele- 
ments. | 1 WT: 


Y the Gods, 


lit. th * _ 2 


# CHAP. I T9008 
Of their 1dolatrous Worſhip of the True God., 


Fad firſt kind of the Cha/daick Worſhip was 
1 of che True God, tho? after an Idolatrous 
manner: The Author of the Cha/daick Summa- 
ry affirms, that they held one Principle of all 
things, and declare that it is one and good, That 
by this one and good they meant the True God, 
(to whom alone thoſe Attributes belong) may 
be gathered from 4 3 who faith;(ſpeak- 
ing doubtleſs of the Followers of Zoroaſter)that 5 4 a : 
in the firſt place they concerve God the Fathet . © 
and King ought to be ranked, for this reaſon the 
Delphiax Oracle atteſted by Porphyrius, joyns 
them with the Hebrews; s 
b BE © 2 545, Al. 33 ö 


Chaldees and Fews toi / e only, Worſhipping 2 
Purely a Self begotten God and King. 
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PART 


XV. 


The Chulaich, Philjophy. 


4 Rom. I. 20. 


þ Verſe 23+ 


2. 17. 28. 


But (notwithſtanding the Oracle) that this Wor- | 
ſhip, though of the True God, was Idolatrous, 
is beyond doubt: ſo as to them might be appli- 
ed what St. Pau ſaith of the Romans, a * you 
they Rnew God they Glorify'd bim not as God, but 
b changed the Glory of the uncorruptible God in- 
to an Image made/ike to corruptible Man. | 
The Name and Image whereby they repre- 
ſented the ſupream God was that of Bell, as ap- 
pears by the prohibition given by God himſelf, 
not to call him fo any more: c Thou ſhalt call 
me no longer Baali; Bell with the Chaldæans is 
the ſame as Baal with the Phænicians, both de 


rived from the Hebrew Bua/, Lord; this Bell of 


the Babylomans is mentioned by the Prophets 
Wo and Feremy: They who firſt tranſlated the 

tern Learning into Greek, for the moſt part 
interpret this Be// by the word Zevs, Fupiter. So 
Herodot us, Diodorias, Heſychius, and others: Be- 


roſus (ſaith Euſebius) was Prieft of Belus, hon 
they interpret (ala) Fupiter, the reaſon of which 


ſeems to be, for that Bell was the chief God 
with the Chaldeans, as Jupiter with the Greci. 
ant, who 
the Cha/dzans by the other; for to him St. Paul 
applies that Hemiſtick of Aratus 1 33 Y Ne 
, (for we are alſo his off-ſpring,)which hath 
reference to the firſt Verſe, % a dgxope ga. 


And upon theſe words of St. Peter, Worſhip ye 


God, but not as the Grecians- Clemens Alexandri- 
nus obſer ves, that be. ſalth not, Worſhip not the 
God tubom the Grecians, but as the Grecians: be 
changed the manner of the Worſhip,but Preached 
not another God. ", 


The Temple of this Jupiter Belus at Babylon, 


' i$exaly deſcribed by Zerodotus an Eye-witneſs 


in — - _ it _ et Wy thus : the gates 
were of Braſs: t eit ſelf ſquare ,, eve- 
fide two furlongs bend 7 gry of the 
emple there was a ſolid Tower (not hollow) of 
thickneſs and height of a Stadium; upon which 
there was ſet another, and another upon that, and 
ſo on to eight : on the outſide of theſe were ſtairs 
by which to go up every one of them; in the mid 


of the ſtairs were ſeats for ſuch as went up, to re 
themſelves : inthe = Tower there was 5 


ther Temple (or C bappel, and in it a Bed ſump- 
22 furniſb d, and a Table of Gold; but neither 
in this was there any Statue, nor doth any Perſon 
lie here anights except one Woman, a Foreigner, 
of whom the God makes choice above all other, as 
the Chaldzans who are Prieſts of this God aver : 
for tbey( ſay tho I 2 
bimſelf comes into this Temple, and reſts in this 
Bed: There is moreover in this Temple another 


' Tower Ces in-which there is a great Statue of 


Jupiter al/ of Gold, ſitting; and beſide it a Table 


and Bench all of Gold alſo: inſomuch that the | 


Chaldæans value it at 800 Talents; Likewiſe 


without the Chappel there is an Altar of Gold,and| 


another Altar very great, upon which are Sacrifi- 


2x 


.  Saerifice to their Gods, There was alſo at the ns 
. office Gold, which I ſaw not, but take upo 


ced Sheep of full growth, for upon that of Gold, 
it 15 not lawful to Sacrifice uny but Sucklings ; On 
this greater Altar the Chaldzans burn yearly 
Freukuncenſe io the value of 100000 Talents, in 


mime in this Temple a Statue 12 Cubits high, of 
the 


the . of the Chaideens : this Srarue Darius 
$0n Hyſtaſpes bad a great mind to rake, bur 


\ 


that name meant the True God, as / 


durſt not; but his Son Xerxes afterwards took it, 
and flew the Prieſt which forbad him to ſtir it: 
Thus was this 7 a Built and Beautified, beſide 
infinite Gifts and Preſents. Hitherto Herodotus ; 
he terms the Prieſts of Belus (Haldrans; and 
R. Maimonides aſierts the Cha/dcan Idolaters to 
be rhe ſame with the Prophets of Baal. 

The Feſtival of Bell is mentioned, 2 King 10. 
20. his Oracle by Arrian; the ſame which 
Stephanus means, ſaying, The Chaldzans had 
an Oracle which was no leſs in eſtcem with them, 
than that at Delphi was with the Græcians. 


— 


GHANA 
Worſhip of 'other Gods, Angels and Demons. 


fhip, was that of other Gods, Angels and 
Dæmons; Next the Supream God (faith Ex/e- 
bius, delivering their Opinion) there followeth 
a multitude of other Gods, Angels, and Dæmons. 
Theſe Gods they diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Or- 
ders, Intelligibles, Intelligibles and Intelleffuals, 
Imellettuals ; Fountains; Principles; Unzoned 


credit it) that theGod' 


God; Zoned Gods; Angels and Demons. To 
the Worſhip of theſe belongs what we have al- 
ready delivered concerning their Theurgy. 


— 


CHAP. III 


N N third kind of Idolatrous Worſhip uſed 
by the Chalideans and Babylonians was of 
the Celeſtial Bodies; into which,  Maimonides 
faith, they fell ſoon after the Flood: perhaps oc- 
caſioned by their continual addiction to Contem- 
plation of them; and grounded upon Obſerva- 
tion of the great Benefits communicated to 
Mankind by their Influence. 

The Levitical Law, in prohibiting this Idola- 
„ ſets down the particulars of it, Left thou 


eefi the Sun, andthe Moon, and the Stars, even 
wip them and Serve them. And of the Jewifh 


burn Incenſe to Baal, of whom already) are reck- 
oned thoſe that burnt Incenſe to the Sum and 10 
the Moon and the Planets (or Signs, Mazaloth) 
and 10 all the Hoſt of 2 This doubtle 

they learned of their Neighbours the AſHrians, 


doted. 


— 


* 


of | haps this 


Nine 
Of the Sun. 0 

He Sun and Moon are firſt named and db 
5 K from the reſt, with them per- 
ind of Idolatry began, before it came 

to be apply d to any of the other Stars; for the 
moſt ancient mention of it, (which is by. Fob a 
Neighbour to the Cha/deans) we find theſe two 


the principal is confirmed by R. Maimonides, 


* 


He ſecond kind of their Religious Wor- 


Ibe Chaldzan Worſhip of the Celeſtial Bodies. 


Mor, Ne. 


all the Hoſt of Heaven, ſhould be driven to Wor- 
Idolaters put down by 7e/iah (beſides thoſe that 2 Kings 23. 3. 


of whom the Prophet Eexiel complains that they 


only named : That the ae, eſteemed theſe Cap. 31. v. 26. | 
beld the reſt of the ſeven Planets Mor. Ne. 
to 


lift up thine eyes unto Heaven, and when thou Deut. 4. 19. 3 


— — 1 ad 1 


7 be Chaldaick Poiloſopby. 


PaRT XV. 


Saturn. 1. cap. Adad fignifieth one; this 


Cap. 66. v.17. and puriſie themſelves after One in the midft of 


. 


to be Gods, but the ttro Luminaries the greateſt. 
But of theſe (adds Maimonides) they held the 

Sun to be the greateſt God. What he tarther re- 
lates in confirmation hereof, out of the Books of 
the Sabæans concerning Abrabam, and the like, 
was delivered formerly. Of the Aſſyr1an Idols 
dedicated to the Sun, Macrobius mentions three, 
Adad, Adonis and Fupiter 3 

od they adore as 
moſt powerful,but they joyn wit!) him a Goddeſs 
named Atargates,a/cribing totheſe two an abſolute 
power over all things , by theſe they mean the Sun 
ard the Eerth , that hereby they underſtand the 
Sun, is manifeſt, for the Image of Adad is very fair 
and hath beams bending downwards, to ſhew that 
the Power of Heaven conſiſts in the beams of the 
Sun, ſent down upon the Eartb. Ihe Image of Atar- 
gates bath beams erected, to ſhew that the Earth 
produceth all things by the power of the beams 
ſent from above : Thus Macrobius; but whereas 
he faith that Adad hgnifieth one, either he him- 
ſelf is miſtaken,or his Text depraved, for (as Mr. 
Selden obſerves) with the Syrians, and Chaldeans 
or Aſſyrians, Chad, from the Hebrew Achaa, ſigni- 
fierh one; but Adad or Adod which in the Scri- 
pture is Hhadad, is of a different ſpelling z Dr«- 
ſius reads (in Macrobius) Hhada, which ſignifies 
One in Syriack, Of this Idol perhaps is the Pro- 
phet Iſaiah to be underſtood, hey that ſanctiſie 


the Gardens, dedicated to that Idol behind the 
Temple; 1 enim Templum, pone 
Templum, faith Foſeph Scaliger. 


Saturn, 1.21. Adonis is derived from Adon, Lord. That A- 


donis is the Sun (ſaith Macrobius) is not doubted, 
upon view of the Religion of the Aſſyrians, with 
whom Venus Architis (oro worſhipped by the Phe. 
hicians)and Adonis were held in great veneration: 
For the Naturaliſts Worſhipped the Superiour He- 
miſphgre of the Earth, in part whereof we dwell, 
by the name of Venus, the inferior they called Pro- 

erpina. Hereupon among the 9 — or Phœ- 
nicians the Goddeſs is introduced mourning, be. 
cauſe the Sun in performing his annudICourſe paſ- 
ſeth thro the 12 Signs of the inferior Hemiſphere; 


for of the Signs of the Zodiac, ſix are efleemed 


Superior, fix inferior; and when be is in the inſe. 


Saturn. 1. 17. 


rior, and conſequently makes the days ſhorter the 
Godde s is helieb d to mourn, as if the Sun were 
natch'd away by death for a time, and detained 
roſerpina the Goddeſs of the inferior part, and of 
the Antipodes : Again, they concerve that Adonis 
75 2 to Venus when the Sun ſurmounting the 
ſixStars of the infert#r Order begins to illuminate 
our Hemiſphere, and lengihen the light and days, 
The laſt is Fer Heliopolites; the Aſſyrians 
(ſaith the ſame Author) ander the name of Jupi- 
ter Worſhip the Sun-(whem they ſtyle aud i Nuoro- 
airlw ) with extrardinary Ceremontes: The Image 
of this God was taken ſrom a Town in Egypt, 
named Heliopolis alſa, at what time Senemus, per. 
haps the ſame as Senepos, Reign d over the Figyp- 
ns; it was brought thither by Oppias Ambaſſa- 
dor of Delebois King of the A yrians, ond by 1h 
RKegypriatt Priefts,zhe chief of whom was Parmetis; 
and baving been a long time kept by the Afſyrians, 
was afterwards removed to Hel iopolie (in R- 
gypt) the reaſon'of which, and why being carried 


out of Agypt it c broaght back into the place 
where now'1t is, and where it is Wor ſhipped with 


hs. on 


Rites that are more Aſſyrian than gyptian, I 
forbear to relate, as being nothing pertinent to our 
purpoſe. That this Jupiter is the ſame with the 
Sun, appears as well by their Religious Rites, as by 
the faſhion of the Image, ſor its being of Gold (of 
which Metal Maimonides deſcribes thoſe Teleſ- 
mes to have been which the Cha/dzans made to 
the Sun) and without a Beard, is ſufficient Argu- 
ment hereof. Ibe right hand is lifted up, holding a 
Whip like a Charioteer, the left holds a Thunder- 


bolt and ſome Ears of Corn, all which denote the 


conſociate powers of Jupiter and the Sun. More- 
over the Religion of this Temple is excellent . for 
Droination, which is aſeribed to the power of A- 
pollo, who zs the ſame with the Sun : Likewiſe 
the Image of the Heliopolitane God is carried on 
a Bier, as the Image of the Gods are carried at the 
Solempity of the Games of the Circenſian Gods; 
Many Nobles of that Country follow, their Heads 
ſhaved, they the 
they are drroen 4 Divine inſpiration, not as they 
will themſelves,but whither {2 God carries them. 
Ii God th conſt even abſent, by ſending 
Table-books Sealed up, and be writes back in order 
to the Queſtions inſerted in them : Thus the En- 
pam Trajan being to go out of that Country into 
arthia with his Army,at the requeſt of his Friends 
zealous in this Religion, who * bad great 
experiments in this kind, perſevaded him to en- 
quire concering the ſucceſs of his Expedition, pro- 
ceeded with Roman prudence, leſt there might be 
ſome deceit of Man in it, and firſt ſent the Table- 
books Sealedup, requiring an anſwer in writing : 
The Godcommanded Paper to be brought, and or- 
dered that it ſhould 8 to him blank, to the 
aſtomſhment of the Pri 


Table-book to the God. Then he took another Ta- 
ble-book, and wrote in it this Queſt ion, tubether ha- 
ving finiſhed this Nar, he ſhould return to Rome; 


This he Sealed up; The God commanded a Centu- 


? 

rial Vine, one of thoſe Gifts that were in ibe Tem- 
ple, to be brought, and to be cut into two pieces, 
and wrapt up in a Napkin and ſent. The event 
9 7 0 manifeſt in the death of Trajan, bis 

nes being brought back to Rome: For by the 
Fragments, the kind of Reliques (his Bones) by 
the token of the Vine, the future chance was decla- 
red. Hitherto Macrobius. | 


by To theſe add Bell or Belus a name tho* more 


peculiar to the Supreme Deity, yet common to 
many of the Chaldæan Gods, and among others to 
the Sun, as Servizs witneſſeth. In Punicꝶ Lan- 
i he) God is named Baal; but amongſt 
the 


myſtical reaſon, Saturn and the Sun. 
CHAP. v. 
| The Chaldzan Worſhip of the Moon. 
T= Moon was Worſhipped by theCha/dears 
under many names, all which are Feminine, 
and the greater part anſwerable to thoſe of the 


Sun (laſt mentioned) which ſeems to confirm 
what R. Maimonides delivers of them, that they 


beld the ſeven Planets to be Gods and Goddeſſes, Pag. 18. 


Male and Female, Married to one another. 
No the Chaldæans (or rather they who firſt 
Tranflated the Cha/daick Learning into Greek) a- 
mong other names applyed to the Sun thoſe of 
Sh. Jupiter 


wk 


mſelves pure by a long Chaſtity ; 


teſts. Trajan received it 
with admiration, for that he alſo had ſent a blank 


yrians he zs called Bell, and by a certain In Ancid. 1. 


whe fy 


c L 


The Chaldaick Philoſophy. 


PART XV. 


4 In Ada, 
b In Belthes. 


ede iis Syr, underſtand the Moon, the Learned c Mr. Seiden 


Jupiter and Adonis,in like manner did they give 

to the Moon the correſpondent Attributes Of . 

no and Venus... | 1 . 9 

To Juno belong Ada and Belra, for ſo inter: 
eted by Hefpchizs , 4 A, 0, with the Ba- 
loniant; h Belthes, 7uno,orVenus. Both which 


are doubtleſs no other than the Feminine names 


anſwerable to. Adad and Bell, two names of the 
Syn. That by uno Mythologiſts ſometimes 


confirms by the old Form of incalation which 
the Roman Prieſts uſed at the Nones of ev 
Month, dies te quingue calo Juno novella (or co. 
vella, Cwleftis) to this Juno perhaps may more 
properly be referred what Julius Firmicus ap- 
plies to the Air; The Aſſprians (faith he) g/ cri. 
bed the Principality of the Elements, to 1be Air, 
the Image A ec th Worſhipped, flyting it by 
the name of Juno or Venus the Virgin; whom the 
Puires of their Priefts Worſhipped with effemt- 
nate Voices and Geſtures, their n ſmoothed,and 
their halut after the faſhion of Women, thus he, 
but that the Aſſpyrians worſhipped the Element 
of Air is not Uſewhere eaſily found; what he 
adds concerning their immodeſt Rites, ſeems ra- 
ther of Affinity with thoſe of Verws,as deſcribed 
by other Authors. NF LY 

To Venus (taken for the Moon) belong 
names Mylitta and Alilat. They learnt(ſaith He- 


roabtus ſpeaking of the Perſians) of the Afſyri- 


Lib, 1. 


ries Alilat. 


ens and Arabians to Sacrifice to UV ania: the A/- 
ians call Venus Mylitta, the Arabians (our Sa. 
Thus Herodotus; who indeed 
{ſeems to make this Mylitta diſtin from the 


Moon, (of whom he had ſpoken a little before) 


4 Mir. Ne. 


4446 C 43. 


= 


We 


_ philus 


but that by Alilat was meant no other, is evi- 


dent from its Etymology from L4;/ Nizhr. The 
Ancients (faith Sihal Aſſemon) among other 
falſe Gods, Served one whom they called Alilath, 
and affirmed that ſhe is the Moon, as being the 
'Miftris and Queen of whe Night. 
9 c CHAP. u. 
The Chaldzan Worſhip of the Planets 


He reſt of the ſeven Planets(as a Maimoni- 
des faith) they beld to be Gods alſo. To Sa- 
turn, whom Diodorus (if the Text be not depra- 
ved, which I ſuſpeQ) affirms l to be the 
chiefeſt of the five, they gave the common name 
of Bell. Euſebius in the 28th year of Thara; Be- 
lus the firfl King of the Aſſyrians died; whom the 
Aſſyrians ſtyled a God; others call bim Sa 
and Servius cited elſewhere, ; In thePunick Lan- 
wage God is named Baal; but among the Aſſyri- 
ans be is called Bell, and by a certain Myſtical 
Reaſon. Saturn and the Sun. c Whence Theo. 
Jus Patriarch of Antioch, ſome Worſhip Saturn 
4 a God; and call him Bell, and Baal this is 
done chiefly by thoſe too dioell in the Eaſtern CH- 


mates, not knowing who Saturn is, and who Belus. 


Some conceive that the more particular name 


of this Planet was Chium or Remphan: of which 


the Prophet Amos, but ye bave born the Taber- 


nacte of your Moloch and Chiun your Images, the 
Srars of nur God which ye made to yours ſelves: 


Whick Text St. Stephen renders thus, d Tra, ye 


& 


nook wp the Tabernacle of your God Remphan, 


the 


this Planet, for the _— fan 
been in the form of a 


rodotus : 


Figures which ye made to Worſhip them; what is 
the Hebrew Chiun, the Greek renders Rempban. 


By Chiun Aben Ezra underſtands the Planet Sa. 


turn, whom 


Plzutus allo, as'Petitus obſery 
calls Chinn : Rep 


an (as Kircher atteſts) is uſc 


in · the Coprick Language for the ſame Planet. 


Of Fapiter (having ſpoken alteady in treat- 
ing of Bet and the Sun, to both Which chis name 
was applied,) there is little more to be faid- 

Mars (as the Author of Chronicon Alexundri- 
num relates) was firſt owned as a Deity by the 


ery | 4ſſyrians : the Allyrians, ſaith he, were the firſt 


did ered a'Column to Mars, and adored bim 
a4.a Gad; They gave him the common name of 
Belus, whence the Babylonian Belus is by Hiſtiæ- 
#s interpreted Z bc iran Fupiter Marius. 

But a more particular name of Mare was that 
of Az12us, under which he was worſhipped to- 
gether with Mercury in the Temple of the Sun 
at Edeſſa, a City of Meſopotamia. They who in. 
habit Edeſſa (faith Fulian)a Region of a long time 
Sacred th the Sun, place together with him in the 
Temple Monimus and Azizus. That by Monimus 
they underſtood Mercury, by Azizus, Mars, and 
that both theſe were Aſſelſors to the Sun Fulian 
acknowledgeth to have learned of his er 
Famblicus. © _ 

Some there are who refer the Idol Nega/ 
(brought by the Samaritans out of Aſſyria) to 
this Idol to have 
ock : Now the Cock be- 
ing * Sacred to Mars, and 


that of the Hen by the Idol Swccoth Benoth. 
Venus was Worthipped by the Aſſyrians and 
Chaldeans under many names: Three of which 
we find in Heſychius: The firſt Be/thes (or ra- 
ther Be/ta) which he interprets Juno and Venus, 
This was a name common to the Moon alſo, 
and ſpoken of formerly. | 
The next Delephat, a name more appropriate 
to Venus than the former, as appears by its 


Etymology, from the Syriack word De/pha, coi- 


dlon. 
he laſt Myleta, as He ſychyus reads, vvho ad 
the A 1 (ſo alle Cane 1 
writes it Mylitta: They Learned ſaith be the 
ing of the Per/tans) from the Aſſyrians and Ara- 
bians, to Sacrifice to Urania: The Aſſyrians call 
Venus Mylitta, he Arabians Alilat. Of which 
two names, tho“ Alilat (as was obſerved here- 
tofore) was given to the Moon alſo; yet that 
of Mylytta ſeems peculiar to Venus, it being no 
other (as Scaliger obſerves) than the plain Sri. 
ack Word Mylidt ha, generative or prolifick: Ve- 
nus genetrix. With this Etymology well ſuit the 
Rites belonging to the Idol; of which thus He- 
The Babylonians have one abominable, 

Law, every Woman of that Country, muſt once in 
ber life ſit in the Temple of Venus, and accompany 
with a Stranger.Some of the Richer ſort 2 
ingto aſſociate themſelves with the reſt of ordinary 

wality,are carry dibitber incovered Chariots,and 

an 4 the Temple, a Train of Attendants 
coming after them ; the greater part do in this 
manner; there are Women ſitting inthe Temple of 
Venus Crowned with Garlands'vf Flowers, N 
coming, others going: There are alſo ſeveral — 

ran- 


ges diftinguiſhed by Cords, which guide the 


LEeee 2 gers 


6 


2 Kings 17.30. 


cred t filed hir Bird in re. . 4006 
gard of hit Courage, hence they infer that Mars Scal. Ariſtoph, 
was repreſented under that form, as Venus under + Kircher. 


tenth. 1 


Th coat Polly Parr iv 


to be Gods, but the tico Luminaries the greateſt. | Rates that are more Aſſyrian than gyptian, I 
Aw. Ne, But of theſe (adds Maimonides) they held the | forbear to relate, as being nothing pertinent to our 
F Sun to be the greateſt God. What he tarther re- | purpoſe. That this Jupiter is the ſame with the 
| lates in confirmation hereof, out of the Books of he pears as well by their Religious Rites, as 
| the S2hears concerning Abraham, and the like, | tÞe faſhion of the Image, for its being of Gold (of 
| was delivered formerly. Of the Aſſyrian Idols | which Metal Maimonides deſcribes thoſe Teleſ- 
| dedicated to the Sun, Macrobius mentions three, mes to have been which the Chaldæans made to 
| Adad, Adonis and Fupiter 3 the Sun) and without a Beard, is ſufficient Argu- 
| n 1. 24k Adad fignifieth one this God they adore az | ment hereof. Ihe right hand is lifted up, holding a 
| ' moſt porwerful,but they joyn wit!) him a Goddeſs | Whip like a Cbariotcer, the left holds a Thander- 
named Atargates;aſcribing totheſe two an abſolute | bolt and ſome Ears of Corn, all which denote the 
[ower over all things ,, by theſe they. mean the Sun | conſociate powers of Jupiter and the Sun. More- 
ard the Eerth , that hereby they underſtand the | over the Religion of this Temple is excellent for 
Sun, is manifeſt. for the Image of Adad is very fair | Divination, which is aſcribedto the power of A- 
and hath beams bending downwards, to ſhew that | pollo, who zs the ſame with the Sun : Likewiſe 
the Power of Heaven conf! in the beams of the | the Image of the eliopolitane God is carried on 
Sun, ſent down upon the Earth.The Image of Atar- | 4 Bier, as the Image of the Gods are carried at the 
gates bath beams erected, to ſhew that the Earth Solemmity of the Games of the Circenſian Gods; 
produceth all things by the power 4 the beams | Many Nobles of that Country follow, their Heads 
ſent from above: Thus Macrobius; but whereas |/haved, they themſelves pure by a long Chaſtity ; 
he faith that Adad ſignifieth one, either he him: | they are driven ” Divine 8 not as they 
ſelf is miſtaken,or his Text depraved, for (as Mr. | wil t hemſelves, but whither the God carries them. 
Selden obſerves) with the Syrians, and Chaldeans | Ibis God they conſult even abſent, by ſending 
or 4ſſyrians, Chad, from the Hebrew Achad;figni-| Table-books Sealed up, and be writes back in order 
fierh one; but Adad or Adod which in the Scri-| to 1he Queſtions inſerted in them : Thus the Em- 
pture is Hhadad, is of a different ſpelling ; Dr«- ded berg being to go out of that Country into 
ſius reads (in Macrobius) Hhada, which fignifies | Parthia with his Army, at the &, = - of his Friends 
One in Syriach. Of this Idol perhaps is the Pro-| Sealous in this Religion, who having bad great 
phet Iſaiah to be underſtood, they that ſanttifie | experiments in this kind, perſwaded him to en- 
Cp. 66.v.17. and purifie themſelves after One in the midſt of | quire concering the ſucceſs of his Expedition, pro- 
the Gardens, dedicated to that Idol behind the] ceeded with Roman prudence, left there might be 
Temple; Subintelligendum enim Templum, pone | ſome deceit of Man in it, and firſt ſent the Table- N 
Templum, faith Foſeph Scaliger. books Sealedup, requiring an anſwer in writing : 
Saturn, 1.21. Adonis is derived from Adon, Lord. That A-| The God commanded Paper to be brought, and or- 
donis zs the Sun (ſaith Macrobius) is not doubted, | dered that it ſhouldbe ſent to him blank, to the 
upon view of the Religion of the Aſſyrians, with| aſtoniſhment of the Prieſts. Trajan received it 
whom Venus Architis (o worſhipped by the Phe-| with admiration, for that be alſo had ſent a blank 
nicians)and Adonis were held in great veneration:| Table-book to the God. Then he took another Ta- 
For the Naturaliſts Worſhipped the Superiour He-] ble-book, and wrote in it this Que ſtiom, uhet her ha- 
miſphgre of the Earth, in part whereof we dwell,| ving finiſhed this ar, he. ſhould return to Rome; 
by the name of Venus, the inferior they called Pro-] This be Sealed up ; The God commanded a Centu- 
ſerpina. Hereupon among the Aſſyrians or Phoe- rial ine, one of thoſe Gifts that were inthe Tem- 
nicians the Goddeſs is introduced mourning, be- Ple, to bebrought, and 10 be cut into two pieces, 
cauſe the Sun in performing his annud1Courſe paſ- and wrapl up 11 a Napkin and ſent. The event 
ſeth thro the 12 Signs of the inferior Hemiſphere, | appeared manifeſt in the death of Trajan, bis 
for of the Signs of the Zodiack, ſix are „ ware ones being brought back to Rome : For by the 
ſuperior, fix inferior z and when he is in the infe. | Fragments, the kind of Reliques (his Bones) by 
rior, and e e makes the days ſhorter the the token of the Vine, the future chance was decla- 
Goddeſs is behev'd ro mourn, as if the Sun were red. Hitherto Macrobizs. 
Snatch'd away by death for a time, and detained by To theſe add Bell or Belus a name tho more 
Proſerpina the Goddeſs of the inferior part, and of | peculiar to the Supreme Deity, yet common to 
| _ the Antipodes : Again, they conceive that Adonis | many of the Chaldean Gods, and among others to 
| Fs 2 to Venus when the Sun ſurmounting the the Sun, as Servius witneſſeth. In Punick Lan- 
| ſixStars of the inferitr Order begins to illuminate guage $a. he) God is named Baal; but amongſt 
our Hemiſphere, and lengthen the light and days, | the Allyrians he is called Bell, and by a certain tn Ancid. i. 
Satwn, I. 17. The laſt is Zupiter Hel:opolites; the Allyrians myſtical reaſon, Saturn and the San. 
(faith the ſame Author) ander the name of Jupi- 
ter TIED the Sun T they ſiyle _ n- CHAP. V. 
ar) with extrardinary Ceremonies: "The Image | | . 
of this God was 8 a Town in Keke, N 9 o the Au. 
named Heliopolis /fo, at what time Senemus,per- | 1* Moon was Worſhipped by theCha/dears 
haps the ſame as Senepos, Reign'd over the Fgyp- under many names,all which are Feminine; 
tians; t was brought thither 1 Oppias Ambaſſa- | and the greater part anſwerable to thoſe of the 
dor of Delebois K1ng of the Aſſyrians, and by the] Sun aft mentioned) which ſeems to confirm 
Egyptian Prieſts,the chief of whom was Parmetis; | what R. Maimonides delivers of them, that they 
and having been a long time kept by the Aſſy rians, held the ſeven Planets to be Gods and Goddeſſes, Pag. 18: 
was afterwards removed to N (in E- | Male and Female, Married to one another. | 
gypt) the reaſon of which, and why being carried| No the Chaldeans (or rather they who firſt 
out of Egypt it was broaght back into the place| Tranflated the Cha/daick Learning into Greek) a- 
where now'it is, and where it is Wor ſhipped with mong other names applyed to the Syn thoſe of 


Jupiter 


— — —— — —— ris — 


Pars XV. 


The Chaldach, Philjophy. 


4 
5 


e De diis Sr. 


Lib. 1. 


Moon, (of whom he had ſpoken a little before) 


4 Mir. Ne. 


d In Aneid. 


c Ad Antalic. 
lib. 3. 


4 Aﬀs & 43. 


Jupiter and Adonis, in likes manner did they give 
to the Moon the correſpondent Attributes of Ju. 
no and Venus. 0 
To Funo belong Ada and Belra, for ſo inter- 
eted by Heſychius; a Ada, Funo, with the Ba- 
e b Belthes, 7uno,orVenus. Both which 
'are doubtleſs no other than the Feminine names 
anſwerable to. Adad and Bell, two names of the 
Syn. That by Juno Mythologiſts ſometimes 
underſtand the Moon, the Learned c Mr.Se/den 
confirms by the old Form of incalation which 
the Roman Prieſts uſed at the Nones of every 
Month, dies te quingue calo Funo novella (or co. 
vella, Cæleſtic) to this Juno perhaps may more 
properly be referred what Julius Firmicus ap- 
plies to the Air; The Aſſprians (faith he) aſcr:- 
bed the Principality of the Elements, to the Air, 
the Image toherecf they Worſhipped, ſtyling it by 
the name of Juno or Venus the Virgin; whom the 
Luires of their Priefts Worſhipped with effemi- 
nate Voices and Geſtures, their skin ſmoothed,and 
their habit after the faſhion of Nomen; thus he, 
but that the Ariane worſhipped the Element 
of Air is not Uſewhere eaſily found; what he 
adds concerning their immodeſt Rites, ſeems ra- 
ther of Affinity with thoſe of Venut, as deſcribed 
by other Authors. 


To Venus (taken for the Moon) belong the 


names Mylitta and Alilat. They learnt(ſaith He- 
rodotus ſpeaking of the Perſiens) of the Aſſyri- 


this Planet, for the Rabbies fan 


Figures N N made to Worſhip them, what is 
the Hebrew Chiun, the Greek. renders Remphar. 
By Chiun Aben Ezra underſtands the Planet Sa- 
turn, whom Pigutus alſo, as Petitus obſerves; 
calls Chiu : .Rephan (as Kircher atteſts) is uſe 
in-the Coprick Language for the ſame Planet. 
2 "ar (having ſpoken already in treat- 
ing of Bell and the Sun, to both which this name 
was applied,) there is little more.to be faid- 
Mars (as the Author of Chronicon Alexandri- 
num relates) was firſt owned as a Deity by the 
nt; the Aſſyrians, ſaith he, were the fir 
who did ere a Column to Mars, and adored bim 
a4 a God; They gave him the common name of 
Belus, whence the Babylonian Belus is by Hiſtie- 
#5 interpreted Z ede „ZO Fupiter Mantius. 
But a more particular name of Mars was that 
of Az1g4s, under which he was worſhipped to- 
gether with Mercury inthe Temple of the Sun 
at Edeſja, a City of Meſopotamia. They who in- 
habit Edeſſa (ſaith Julian)a Region of a long time 
Sacred td the Sun, place together with him in the 
Temple Monimus and Azizus. That by Monimus 
they underſtood Mercury, by Az:zus, Mars, and 
that both theſe were Aſſeſſors to the Sun, Julian 
acknowledgeth ro have learned of his Maſter 
Jamblicus. | 
Some there are who refer the Idol Nega/ 
(brought by the Samaritans out of Aſſyria) to 
this Idol to have 


2 Kings 17.30. 


ans and Arabians to Sacrifice to Urania: the 4 
ſyrians call Venus Mylitta, the Arabians (our Sa. 
2 Alilat. Thus Herodotus ; who indeed 
ſeems to make this My/itta diſtin from the 


been in the form of a Cock : Now the Cock be- 

ing * Sacred to Mars, and ſtyled hir Bird in re- + gion 
gard of bis Courage, t hence they infer that Mars Scal. Aritoph, 
was repreſented under that form, as Venus under + Kircher. 


_ philus Patriarch of Antioch, ſome Worſhip Saturn 


but that by Alilat was meant no other, is. evi- 
dent from its Etymology from L4;/ Night. The 
Ancients (ſaith Sthal Aſſemon) among other 
falſe Gods, Served one whom they called Alilath, 
and affirmed that ſhe is the Moon, as being the 
Miſtris and Queen of whe Night. | 


_ 


CHAP. VL 
The Chaldzan Worſhip of the Planets 


He reſt of the ſeven Planets(as a Maimoni- 

des faith) they beld to be Gods alſo. To Sa- 
turn, whom Diodorus (if the Text be not depra- 
ved, which I ſuſpeQ) affirms they held to be the 
chiefeſt of the five, they gave the common name 
of Bell. Eſebius in the 28th year of Thara; Be- 
lus the firft King of the Aſſyrians died; whom the 
Aſſyrians ſtyled a God; others call him Saturn; 
and Servius cited elſewhere, h In thePunick Lan- 
wage God is named Baal; but among the Aſſyri. 
ans be is called Bell, and by a certain Myſtical 
Reaſon, Saturn and the Sun. c Whence Theo- 


as a God; and call him Bell, and Baal; this is 
done chiefly by thoſe who-dwell in the Eaſtern Ci. 
mates. not knowing who Saturn ic, and who Belus. 


Some conceive that the more particular name Tau e car 


of this Planet was Chium or Remphan: of which 
the Prophet Amos, but ye bave born the Taber- 
nacle of your Moloch and Chiun your Images, the 
Star's of your God which ye made to yours ſelves: 
Whick Text St. Stephen renders thus, d Tea, ye 


that of the Hen by the Idol Succoth Benoth. 
Venus was Worſhipped by the Aſſyrians and 
Chaldeans under many names: Three of which 
we find in Heſychius: The firſt Be/thes (or ra- 
ther Be/za) which he interprets Juno and Venus. 
This was a name common to the Moon alſo, 
and ſpoken of formerly, 

The next Delephat, a name more appropriate 
to Venus than the former, as appears by its 
Etymology, from the Syriack word De/pha, coi- 
dlon. 

The laſt Myleta, as Heſychyus reads, who adds, 
the Aſſyrians (ſo. called) rania. Herodotus 
writes it Mylitta: They Learned(faith 3 
ing of the Perſianc) from the Aſſyrians and Ara- 
bians, to Sacrifice to Urania: The Aſſyrians call 
Venus Mylitta, the Arabians Alilat. Of which 
two names, tho Alilat (as was obſerved here- 
tofore) was given to the Moon alſo; yet that 
of Mylytta ſeems peculiar to Venus, it being no 
other (as Scaliger obſerves) than the plain Syr:- 
ack Word Mylidt ha, generative or prolifick: Ve- 
nus genetrix. With this Etymology well ſuit the 
Rites belonging to the Idol; of which thus He- 
rodotus: Tbe Babylonians have one abomnable ,. 
Law, every Woman of that Country, muſt once in 
ber life ſit in the Temple of Venus, and accompany 
with a Stranger.Some of the Richer ſort 725 
ingto aſſociate dis} +50 with the reſt of ordinary 

'drhither in covered Chariots,and 

and before the Temple, a Train of Attendants 
coming after them; the greater part do in this 
manner; there are Women ſitting inthe Temple of 
Venus Crowned with Garlande uf Flowers, 7 
coming, others going: There are alſo ſeveral Paſſa- 


roo wp the Tabernacle of your God Remphan, | 


2 


ges diſtinguiſbed by Cords, which guide the ſtran. 


LEeee 2 


gers 


RN 


2 
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2 Kings 17. 
o. 


ven; and is more expreſly aſſerted (among o- 


gers roYhe Women , of whom they made choice ac to 


they beſt like; No Woman being once ſet there, 
returns home, until ſome. Stranger haue caft Mo- 
ney in her lap, and taking her aſide, lain with 
ber. The Stranger whowuffers This Money 
Jay, Flnooke'the — Mylitta for the“; the 
Aſſyrians call Venus Mylitta; the Money ſhe 
muſt not refuſe whatever it be; for it is Sacred:- 
Neither may the Woman deny any Man, but muſt 
follow him that firſt offers her money, without a. 
ry choice on her part. Aſſoon al ſhe bas lain with 
him, and performed the Rites of the Goddeſs, ſhe 
returns home, non from thenceforward can be al- 
lured by any price whatſoever. Such as are hand 
ſome are the ſooneſt diſmiſt ; but the deformed 
are ſorced to ſtay. longer hefore they can ſatisfie 
the Law; . ſometimes it happens that they attend a 
whole year, or two, or three in expetlation. Hi- 
therto Horadot us, of which Cuſtom ſonfe inter- 
pret the Words of the Prophet Baruch'concern- 
ing the Chaldæan Women, The Women fit in the 
ways girded (or rather Turrounded) . <ti34yirer 
via) with Ruſhes and burnt Straw, and if one 
of them be drawn away and lie with 2 as come 
by, ſhe eaſteth her Neighbour in the Teeth becauſe 
** was not ſo worthily reputed, nor ber Cord bro. 
1. | 
To theſe. add Succoth benoth, an Idol made 
by the Men of Babylon: the ſignification of the 
ord: being the Tents of the:-Daughters. Some 
conceive that hereby were meant thoſe Tents or 
Partitions by Cords deſcribed by Herodotus, in 


ſpeak of their Aſtrology : Neither is it to be 
doubted, but that as they owned ſome of the 
fixed Stars by theſe commòn Titles of Dignity - 
Judges and Counſellors, fo to the principal of 
them they attributed particular names and Idols, 


As well as to the Planets. And fince the Cha/daick 


Polytheiſm was not (like that of. the Greeks) 
founded upon arr imaginary Mythology, (tho 
later Writers treat of it after the ſame manner) 
but had reference to the Celeſtial Bodies, which 
they Worſhipped under ſeyeral Names and I. 
dols; it is no leſs probable than Conſonant to 
the Chaldaick Doctrine, that thoſe. other Aſſyri 
an Idols, (Aſbim, Nibhaz, Tartat, Adrammelek, 
Anammelek, Niſroch,) mentioned in the Scri- 
pture, were of the ſame kind with the reſt, 
and belonged to ſeveral other of the Stars; bur 
this conjecture is not eaſily evi in regard. 
that there is little extant of thoſe Idols more 
than the bare mention of their names. 


— dE 


CHAP. VII. 

. Of Fire, 5 

Here are who reckon the Elements amo 
the Gods which the Cha/deans morkipped 

That they hada particular Devotion to the Fire, 

is certain; by it as ſome conceive they repreſent- 


ed the ſupreme God; as others, the Sun; the 
ground of which Analogy we deliver'd formerly. 


which the Women fate to perform the Rites of 
Venus Mylitta; Venus being, as Mr. Seiden is of 
Opinions derived from Beuoth: but, from the 

ords of the Sacred Text, it is manifeſt, that 
by Succoth Benaſb was, meant rather an Idol, than 
Temple or Tents. The Rabbies fancy it to have 
been in form of a Hen ard Chickens; For as they 
called a Hen Succus, that is covering, ſo they cal. 
led Hens Succoth, as brooding and covering, and 
Benoſh they Interpreted ber Chickens, which ſhe 
uſeth to cover with her Wings. Whence K:rcher 
expounds it of Venus Mylitta. 


CHAP: VIL 
of the other Stars. 


Ne were the Planets only but the Signs, 
| andall the reſt of the Stars eſteemed Gods 
by the Cha/dzans : for they burnt Incenſe*zo the 
Mazaloth,' and to all the reſt of the Hoſt of- Hea- 
ven. Mazal is a Star: they called the Signs the 
twelve Mazaloth : the Zodiack the Circle Ma. 
zaloth , and ſometimes changing n into 1 Ma. 
zaroth, the Septuagint renders it , which 


Suidas interprets, the Conftellations called 


Cie, Signs. This agrees with what Diodorus re- 
ports of the Cha/deans, that they held the princi. 
pal Gods to be 12,10 each of which they attributed 
a Month, and one of the Signs of the Zodiak. 

That they worſhipped the reſt of the fixed 
Stars as Gods alſo, is imply d by the Sacred Text 


laſt cited, which adds, and to all the Hoſt of Hea- 


thers) by Diodorus, who in his account of their 
Doctrine affirms, that as they called the Planets 
Interpreters, ſo of the other Stars, they called 


ly, as performed by a Prieſt of Canopus, who 


Concerning this Idolatry of the Chaldears _ 
there is a memorable paſſage related by 
nus; The Chaldzans in the tine of Conſtantine 
the Great Travelled all over*the Earth to ſhew al 
Men that their God excelled all other Gods, for 
they oy all the Statues of other Gods by 
their Fire; at length coming into Egypt, and 
making this Challenge, the Fay tian Priefts 
breught forth a large Statue of Nilus, filling it 
with water, and ſtopping ip the holes it had(which” 
were many.) with ax, ſo artificially, that it kept 
in the Water, but could not hold out again the 
Fire. h Suidus relates this ſomething different 


taking off the head of an old Statue, put it up- 


ſon a water: pot, which (ſtopping the holes with 


wax) he painted over, and ſet up in the room 
of Canopus. | The Chaldæans began the yt 
with much rejoycing, and put fire round about . 
Statue; the wax melted, the holes opened, the 
water guſhing forth, put out the fire, and the 
Chald#eans were laughed at for their God, 


ny” 


| C H A FP. IX. 
Of the Air and Earth. 
F the Air thus « Falixe Firmicus: The 


rians aſcribed the Principality of the 
ments to the Air, the Image whereo 


As for the Earth, b Macrobius 


ſome the judges of all things, others conſiliary gods, 
as we ſhal ſhew more particularly, when we come 


w Raf , 


Mr 


.b In voce 


Kaya. 


2 4 De ere. 
they Wor- * 
ſhipped, ſtiling it by the. name Venus the Virgin; 
whom the Quires of their Prieſts Worſhipped with 
effeminate voices and geſtures, their skins ſinooth. 
ed, and their habit after the faſbion of Women. 


| 6 Ms FOE They 6 Saum. iii. 
worſhipped the Superior Hemiſphere of it, in part cap. 21. 
| . whereef 
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whereof we dwell, by the name of Venus; the in- \ this Hyſtaſpes were the Fatber of Darius, or 
feriour Hemiſphere of the Earth they called Pro- | ſome other. Hyſtaſpes the Father of Darius was 
ſerpina z more of this Mythology, rather Phæ-· contemporary with Cyrs, neither doth it appear 
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SECOND BOOK. 


A De Id. 


4 Agath. 


b In Proem. 
c Strom, lib. 
d Zor. © 


e Lib. 2. 


dut this name, (as we obſerved form 
to have been commonly attributed to ſuch Per- 


this Zoroaſter was, or a about what time he 


ther did it come to be of any note, until the 


nician than Aſſyrian, and perhaps more Græcian 
than either, ſee in Macrobium. Thus much 
concerning the Doctrine of the Chaldæant. 


— 


"THE 


Of the Perſians, 


B. Chaldea, to the South, on one 


and lies Pera, on the other, Arabia. 
Philoſophy (or Learning) was commu- 
nicated to both theſe Countries by their 
Neigbours, the Chaldeans. Zoroaſter; faith a 
Plutarch, inſtituted Magick among tbe Chalda- 
ans, in imitation of whom, the Perſians had 
theirs alſo. Perſia is the moſt conſiderable 
Kingdom of Aſia, bounded, on the North, by 
Media, on the Eaſt by Clicia, on the Weſt, by 
Suſiana; on the South, by part of the Perſſan 
Gulf. ; 


— — 


—— 


THE 
SIXTEENTH PART. 


The Perſian Philoſophers, their 
' Seffs and Inſtitutions. 


SC L 


of the Perfian Philoſophers. 


CHAPEL 

Of the Perſian Zoroaſter, Infitmtor of Phi- 
loſophy among the Perſians. 

A E Perſian 5 is generally ac 

5 | knowledged to have been inſtituted by 
Zarades, Zaraduſſit, or A lem : 

,) ſeems 


ſons as were eminently Learned. Who therefore 


lived, is uncertain. b Laertius ſtiles him a Per- 
ſian; c Clemens Alexandrinus, a Mede; d 
Suidas, a Perſo-Mede: whence it may be argued, 
that he was not of ſo great Antiquity, as moſt 
Authors conceive. For we find the word Perſian 
no where uſed before the Prophet EZexiel; nei. 


time of Gris. The later Perſians ſaith e Aga- 
thias, affirm, he lived under Hyſtaſpes, but ſim: 
ply, without any addition, ſo as it is much to be 


| but Reformed the Religion of t 


ſay, that through love 


that the Perſian Zoroaſter lived much earlier. 
But at what time ſoever he lived, ſaith f A. F Doe. cit. 


gat hiac, he was the Author, and lirroducer of 


Magical Religion among the Perſians, and chang- 
ing their old Form of Sacred Rites, be Introduced 


| ſeveral Opinions. So likewiſe g the Arabick s Elm, 


Hiſtoriographer, Zaraduffit not firſt Inſtituted, 
: 9 2 and 
Magh, it being divided into many Setts. 

A Fabulous Tradition of the occaſion and 
manner thereof related by the Perſians them- 
ſelves, receive from h Dion Chryſoſtom. Th 

of Wiſdom, and Fuſtice, be 
withdrew him from Men, and lived alone in a 
certain Mountain, That aferwards leaving the 
Mountain, a great fire coming from above, did 
continually burn about him; That A the 
King, together with the Nobleſt of the Perſians 
came nigh bim, intending to pray to God; that 
be came out of the Fire unharmed, appeared propi- 
tioufly, bidding them be of good cheer, and Offered 
certain Sacrifices, as if God had come along with 
him into that place; that from thenceforward he 
converſed not with all men, but with ſuch only as 
were naturally moſt addicled to truth, and capable 
of the knowledge of the Gods, whom the Perſans 
_ M ag - i i: 

o this Perſian Zoroaſter i Suidas aſcribes, ; 7, 

Of Nature, four Books ; We precious Stones, one; 5 


h Boriſthen, 


I. c. Ta 


er/icks, which by the Frag- b 
ments he cites, ſeems to have treated of the Per- 


an Religion. Theſe ſome attribute to the Cha. 


dean Zoroaſter:, others, to ſome other, nor any 
with greater certainty that the reſt. _ 


- CRHALE 
Of Hy ſtaſ Pes, as a great improver of the Perſian 


Learning. 


He Doctrine of the Per/ian Magi was much 
augmented by Hyſtaſpes. He was (accord- 
ing to 4 Herodotus) of Achemema, a Region, |; , 


| of Per ſia, Son of Arſames, or, (as other Editi- 


ons) Arſaſes; he lived in the time of Gras, 

when * N Dares, mw wo Ro 

© aſpes., prognoſticating his being King o 

Per Gerbe wich the diſcourſe — Cy- 

rus Hyſtsſpes concerning it, is related by b He. h Coe. cit. 
rodotus. Darius the Son of this Hiſtaſpes was 

born in the 4165th year of the Jalian period, 

and was almoſt twenty. years old a little before 


Cyrus died. About the ſame time alſo c Hyſta/* . xen 
= and Aduſius Joyning together, Co all fiir n 7. 


Pbrygia bordering upon the Hellęſpont, and ta- 
king the King thereof, brought him Priſoner to 

rus. | 

Hyſtaſpes was, (as d Ammianus Marcellinus d Lib. 23. 
affirms) a moſt wiſe Perſon, who adds, that boldly 
penetrating into the inner parts of the upper In- 
dia,be came.to a woody Bestes whoſe calm ſilence 
was poſſeſſed by thoſe high Wits the Brachmanes. 
Oftheſe he learnt the diſcordant Concord of the mo- 
trons of the Stars, and of Heaven, and of pure 
Rites of Sacrifices, which, returning into Perſia, 


P i 


doubted, nor can it be certainly known, whether 


he contributed as an addition and complement to 
Magick, CHAP, 


Aſtroſcopick Apoteleſmes, five; & Euſebius, a & Freb. Fung. 
Sacred Clletlioh of 1 N , 


__ 
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CHAP. IL cas 
0/ Ofthanes;rabo firſt introduced the Perſian Lear- 
| NS into Greece. „ u 


n 96. Tee Leaning, (as « P arm 


was firſt Communicated to the Græciant by 


Ofthanes. The firſt, ſaith he, that I find to have 
Kerri on 2 (Magick) 25 Oſthanes who 


accompanied Xerxes King of the Perſians in the 


—— which he made upon Wo 8 out 
om Suſa upon this Expoſition in the beginni 

of the Pare, year of the 74 Olympiad, 5 

Diodorws Siculus, confounding the Tranſactions 

of two years in one, relates this done in the firſt 

ng. b Herodotus 

affirms, that this Proviſion was in making the 

three whole years before this year; but with a 

note premiſed in the precedent Chapter, which 

cannot confiſt withthe exact courſe of the times. 

For, faith he; From the fubduing of AÆgypt, he 

was full four years in gathering an Army, and 

in making his Preparations, and in beginning 

of the fifth year,he began to March with a huge 

Army; for indeed he ſer out from òuſa, in the be 

ginning of the 5th year, not from his ſubduing 

e L 8. e. a0 ot Er, but from his coming to the Crown. So 

that both c Juſtin out of Tragus, and Oraſtus fol. 

lowing him do unadviſedly attribute five years: 

but moſt abſurdly, doth Julianus, in his firſt O- 

ration of the praiſes of Conſtantine, ſay that he 

was ten years in — this preparation. But 

than all thoſe, (yet not over ex 

KY. quifite in his account) (is d Libanius, where 

he ſaith, that, between Darius and Xerxes there 

was ten years time ſpent in rnake thispreparation 

againſt Greece, ſince we have formerly ſhewed 


out of Plato, that from the Fight at Marathon, | 


to the Fight of Salamis, which was fought in 
the firſt year of the 75 Olympiad (almoſt a full 
year after Xerxes his ſetting out from dſa)there 
were only ten years run our. 


Ichius, 4 Worhipde 


i 
The ' Inftitution, and Sets of the 
Perſians. . 


"CHABLL. - 
. The Perſian Magi their Inſtitution. 


AE L Profeſſors of Learning among the 
1 Perſians were termed Magi. à Laertius. , ppm. 
Lis ſaid that Philoſophy had its Original from 
the Borbarians, fincc among the Perlians were 
Magi; among the Babylonians, or Aſſyrians, the 
Chaldeans, and Cymnef biſts among the Leda 
among the Celte and Gallate, where thoſe tobo 
bo ore {oe 22 7% 10 or 2 as Ari- 
Otle, in Mis 1reatiſe Magicum, and Sotion, in 
the 23d Chop. of his Farce en, affirms, Hence, b % 1, voce Mag, 
Suidas, Magi among the Perſians were Philoſophi : 
and Philothe:. But their principal Study and 
ER conſiſting in Theology and Religi- 
ous Rite, Magus is more frequently Interpreted 
a Prieft. Among the Perſians, ſaith Porphyri- 
us, thoſe wiſe Perſons who were employed ahout 
the Divinity, and ſerved him, were called Magi; 
this ts the ſigniſication of Magus in their Dialetl, 
And d Apuleius, Magus in the Perſian Lan- & Aplog. 1. 
guage, ſigniſieth the ſame as Prieſt in ours. He- 
r of God, and a Theologiſt, 
and a Prieſt, is by the Perſians ſtyled Magus. 
Some conceive they were ſo termed by Zoro- 
after, at their firſt Inſtitution. e Suidas, Zoro- , ;, >. 
aſter the Perſo-Mede, who firſt began the names 
of Magi celebrious among them. f Others derive f Sm. 
the Word from Mog a Sitname of Zoroaſter, or | 
from Mije „one that hath ſhort ears, af- 
firming that Zoroaſter was ſuch | 
The Author of the Arabick Hiſtory relates. 
that the Rel/igzon of the Perfians being before 
Zoroaſter's time duided into many Setts, be re- 


Hence it appears that Pythagoras and Plato] formed it; Agathias, that he changed their old 


who were precedent in time to Oſthanes, and in 
their Travis converſed with the Perſian Magi, 
were not fully acquainted with the depth of 
their Sciences, or elſe being more reſerved for- 


Form of Sacred Rites, and mtroduced many new 
Opinions, and was the Author and Introducer of 
Magical Religion among the Perſians. 

& The Magi delivered their Learning ſucceſ- x Ammian 


bore to communicate them, otherwiſe than as] /rvely*in their Families from one Age to ano. Marcellin. 


intermingled with thoſe which they appropria- 
ted to themſelves. , | 
e Pliny adds, that Ofthanes, whilſt he. accompa- 
nied Xerxes into Greece, ſcattered the ſeeds as it 
were of his portentous Art (Magick) wherewith 
he infected the World, all the World whither ſaruer 
he went, and tis certain, that this Oſthanes chief 
. ly made theGrecians not deſirous.hut madafier his 
prom. Art. Thus Pliny, alluding to Goetick Magick, 
of which the Author of the F Treatiſe peyixey, 
e Cont, gent. aſſerts the Magi to have been wholly ignorant. 
And g Arnobius affords him a better Character, 
that he was chief of the Magi, both for Eloquence 
and Adlion; that he made addreſs to the true God 
with due Veneration , that he knew the Angels 
did wait upon the true God, and the like. 
By Ofthanes (as we ſaid) the Perſian 2 
was brought into Greece, and therefore we 
not proceed farther in our enquiry after the pro- 
feſſors of it among the . | 


e Loc. cit. 


ther, whence, after the Succeſſion of many Ages, 
at this preſent, ſaith Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
multitude ſprung from one and the ſame Race, is 
dedicated to he Rites and Worſhip of the Gods. 
For, imcreaſing by degrees, they grew at laſt taghe 
largeneſs and name af a compleat Nation dwelling 
in Towns not Fortified with any Walls, and, being 
permitted to uſe their own Laws, they were ho- 
noured in reſpect of their Religion. | 

The Country of the Magi in Per ſia, is menti- 
oned by / Clemens Alexandrinus, who takes no- / gym, C. 
tice of three wonderful Mountains in it. And 
Solinus mentions, as belonging to them, the Ci- 
ty Paſargads Suidas and Cedrenus call them 

aguſſeans, and affirm, that they were called 
Ager by thoſe of their own Country. 

So great was the eſteem which the Magi had 
among the Perſians, that Cicero ſaith, the 
Kings of Perfia, before they undertook the Go- 
vernment, were always initiated in the Sacred 


Myſteries 
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The Chaldaick, Philoſophy, 


. 


4 Alcib. 


t 30. 1. 


- 


4 D. Hieron. 
adverſ. Jovin. 
Ii. 2. 


b Laert. in 


Laert. 


e Laert. Fro- 
em, 


f Lib, 


Myſteries of the Magi, which 9 Plato deſcribes 
thus; At fourteen years old thy whom they call 
the Royal Pedagogues take charge 4 the Touth. 
Theſe are four Men choſen out of the moſt exce!- 
lent of the Perſians, in the prime of their age. 
The moſt wiſe, the moft juft, the moſt temperate, 
and the _ valiant, The firſt of theſe teacheth 
him the Magick of Zoroaſter the Son of Horoma- 
ſes (this is the Service of the Gods) and teacheth 


him alſo the Royal Inſtitutions. Dyon Chryſoſtom 


faith, that the Magi were admitted to the King's |; 


Counſe(s, and were Aſſeſſors with him in Fudica- 
ture,as being well acquainted with the natures of 
things, ond knowing after what manner the Gods 
are to be Served. All publick Affairs (faith A. 
gathias) were managed by their direttion and ad. 
vice. They adjudged Rewards or Puniſhments.Di- 
on elſewhere relates, that 77 45 upon his Ex- 
pedition into Aęypt, reſgn d i 
the Perſians into the hands of the Magi. Con. 
Rantius Manaſſes ſty les them the Guardians of the 
Royal Palaces, and 1 Pliny, ſpeaking of Magick, 
ſaith, it grew up at laſt to ſo great height, that 
even at this day it is exceeding prevalent with ma 
Nations, and in the Eaſt it beareth Sway over 
the King of Kings : King of Kings was the pro- 
per Title of the Per /zar Monarch. 


= I 


CHAP. IL 
The Sells, Diſcipline and Manzers of the Magi. 


* a who wrote the Hiſtory of My thra 


in many Volumes, affirms, that amongſt the 
Perfians there were th 


firſt, who were the moſt Learned and Eloquent of 


"them, dideat no other Jeu but Meal and Oyl. 
t 


Thus Eubulus cited by St. Hierom. More of the 
diſtinction of the Magi into three Sects we meet 
not elſewhere; but, probably, it had reference 
(as among the (C 45 to their ſeveral 
Srudies, of which hereafter. | 

b Dinon and Ariſtotle, or rather the Author of 
the Treatiſe of Magick cited by Laertius, re. 
late of the Magi, that they renounce rich attire, 
and to wear Gold. Their Rayment is white upon 
occaſion, their Beds, the ground, their Food, no- 
thing but Heibs, Cheeſe, and Bread; inſtead of 
a Staff they vos 
they put their Cheeſe, which as occaſion ſer- 
ved they did eat. ev 

They had one their Society chief among *em, 
called by Zozomene, the Prince of the Magi. 

d Their chief Employment was Religious Wor- 
ſhip, they being conceived to be the only Perſons 
whoſe Prayers the Gods would hear. 

e They made diſcourſes concerning Juſt ice, 
and eſtecmed it impious to burn the Bodies of the 
dead, and Lawful to lie with a Mother or a 
Daughter, as Solion in his 23d Book. 

F Herodotss faith, they differ, as from others, 


pollute themſelves with the death of nothing but 
their Sacrifices, whereas the Magi,with their own 
hands, kill any thing, except a Man and a Dag; 
yea they eſteem it a great exploit, if they have Rul- 
led very many Ants, or Serpents, or other creep- 
ing or flying things. | 

WN : 
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k 


e Government of 


THE 
SEVENTH PART. 


Hat which is delivered to us of the Per/iar 
| Doctrine and Opinions, is ſo little and ſo 
imperfect, as ir will not eafily admit of being 
knit together by any Method; yet, in . 
of the near affinity their Learning is conceived 
to have had with the Cha/deans, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve the ſame courſe in collecting and digeſt- 
ing the few remains of it : Firſt, to alledge what 
concerns their Theology and Phyfick ; Next, 
their Arts of Divination z Thirdly, Their Re- 


ree kinds of Magi: the 


a Cane, in the top whereof 


ſo from the Mayptian Prieſts, in this, that theſe | 


I ſter the Magus, ubm 4 report to have preceded 


ligious Worſhip and Rites, particularly termed 


Magick; And laſtly, to give a Catalogue of all 
their Gods. PEE”: 2 


—_— 


CHAP. L 
Theology and Phyſick. 


. the Perſian Magi were not unacquaint- 
1 ed with Theology and Phyſick, is confirm'd 
by a Suidas. Magi, faith he, among the Perſians 
are Philoſophers and lovers of God. b Laertius 
affirms, they diſcourſed concerning the Subſtance 
and Generation of the Gods ; and c Dion Chryſo- 
ſtom, that they were skilful in Natures. 

d Zoroaſter the Magus in his Sacred Collelli. 
on of Phyſicks, ſaith expreſly thus. God hath 
© the Head of a Hawk: he is the firſt Incorrupti- 
* ble, Eternal, Unbegotten, Indiviſible, moſt like 
* bimſelf, the Charwteer of every good, one that 
« cannot be Bribed : Ihe o of things Good; the 
© wiſeſt + things Wiſe : Moreover, be is the Fa- 
* ther of Equity and Fuſtice : ſelf-taught, Natu- 
* ral and Perfett, and Wiſe, and the ſole Inventor 
* of Sacred Nature. 


a. th 


ded all things into three kinds. Over the fuſ 
kind he concerved Horomazes to bePreſident,the 
ſame whom the Oracles call the Father. Over the 
laſt, Arimanes; over the middle kind, Mythra, 
whom the Oracles call the ſecond Mind. Aud that 
Horomazes made himſelf 3 times as big as the Sun 
(who in the Perſian Language is called Cyrus.) 
Mythra made himſelf twice as big(as the Sun)who 
was ext to Horomazes. To which theſe Platon- 
ick aſſertions are correſpondent, That all things 
are about the King of all, and that all things are 
for him. That he is the cauſe of all good things, 
The ſecond is employed about the jonny things, 
The. third is employed about the third 
things. The three parts into which Zoroaſter and 
Plato vided all things, are theſe; The fiſt is 
Eternal; The ſecond had abeginning in Time, hut 
is Eternal; The third is corruptible. Thus Pletho 
citing Plui arch, whole own words are theſe. 
Some are of Opinion there are two Gods, one 
ofite in operation to the other one, working 
good, the other ill. Others call him who is the good, 
God, the bad, Demon : of this Opinion was Zoroa- 


the 


firid. 


The Docfrine of the Perſians. 


a Voc. Mag; 
b In Proæm. 


d Euſeb. Praþs 
Evang. 


Plutarch relates of Zoroaſter, that be divi- e Pleo in o- 


rac. ad fin. 


kind of 


g Id. & o. 
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I. 7.c.21, year of the Olym iad following. 


: In Bagino- more 
ng. quifire 


e Le. ait. 
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e cent. cent. aſſerts the Magi to have been wholly igen. 
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commented on this di ) #s Oſthanes who - The Perfian' Magi ite hit. 
55 Rerxes Ring * the Perſians in the | 
ior eh be made a Grove. Kerxes ſet out] LL Profeſſors of Leaving among the 
upon this jon in the I ” Perſians were getmed Magi. 1a Laertias. , 


4 the iy year of the 74 8 
Diodorus Siculur, confoundi 
of two years in one, relates this done in he eſt 
b Herotlotus 

' that this Proviſion was in the 
three ITT years before this year; but with a 


m the precedent Chapter, which 
conn rt 


withthe exact courſe of the times. the 22 . of his e M 


For, Hith he; From the fubduing of Apt, he 
| was full four years thy an Army, and 
/ » inmaki rations, and in beginning 

of the fi year te n to March with a huge © 

Army; for he ſer out from Si /a, in the be 
güne of the th year, not from his ſubduing| 
the ben From! cen bo the (n 

| that che Juſtin out of Tragur, and Orofius fol- | 

him do unadviſedly attribute five years 

oy moſt abſurdly, doth > e, in his it 0 
mation of the praiſes of ſtant ine, ſay that 

Be gs 
thoſe, (yet not over ex 


was ten Foe in this 
tous than a 
His account) (is d x Arg? where 

he ſaith, that, between urius and Xerx25 there 
was ten time in make thi tion 

a ece, ſince we have formerly ſhewed 
out of Plaro, that from the Fight at Marathon, 
to the Fight of Salami, which was fought in 
the firſt year of the 75 Olympiad (almoſt a full 
year after Xerxes his ſetting Gat from Sſa)there 
were only ten years run out. 


Hence it appears that Tythagorat and Plato] formed it; 


who were ent in time to Oſthane c, and in 
. their Tray eg wins with the Perſtan Magi, 
wers not full 


1 with the depth of 
their Sciences, or elſe being more reſerved for- 


bore to communicate them, otherwiſe than as cue in tbeir Families 


intermingled with thoſe which they PRES 
* 2 adde tha Ofthen, wh 1 he. 

e Fi that es, WPI accompa 
ned Ne G cattered the ſeeds 4 it 
were of hi portenious Art (Magick) wheremith 
be infefted the World, all the World rohit her ſaruer 
he went; and ii: certain, tba this Oſthanes ebief 
ly made theGrecians not deſirous hut mad after 
— Art. Thus Plim alluding to Goerick Magick, 
of which the Author of the F Treatiſe He, 


And g Arnobius affords him a better Charakter, 
that he was chief of the Magi, both for Eloquence 
and Aclion; that he made addreſs.to the true Go 
on due Veneration ;, that he knew the Angels 
"By Of the 78 ee | 
; ane gas we the Ter/ian 
ught 110 Greece, and th a eme 


Ea Fete Wake the pro: 


the Tranſa Ons the 


from M; 
| firming that Zoroaſtor was ſuch 


Ir 1s ſaid that Philoſopty had its Original from © 


the Barbarians, /ince"among the Per ſiant were 
Magi; among 'the Ba bylonmans, or A be 
Chaldetiie, and Gym Gans bifts among the Indi 

a 


among. the Ceite allate, where thoſe tobo 

were called the Druides, ar Seninothei, as Ari- 

ſtotle, ix hir Treatiſe and Sotion, — | 
Mm, Hence, b % ;, 

hot, 4, inns, 75> han: 

— Tan i. 5. But confifting in rincipal RE and 


owe Ries ler i 3 
ur is more * 

a Prieft =P the Pola ant, Lach — "oY 
us, thoſe wiſe Perſons who werd employed about 
the Dag nd ſerved him, were called Magi 
this is the ſignification of Magus, in their Dialet. 
And d Apuleius, Magus in the Perſian Lan. 4 Apoleg. 1. 
guage, ſigniſſeth the 2.5 as 3 m ours. He- 
ee A Worſh e of od, and a Theologift, 
and a Prieſt, is by t Forfar fled? Magus. 

Some conceive they were 10 termed by Zoro- 
after. at their firſt Inſtitution. e Suida uo: Throw hh 2a, 


alter the Perſo-Mede, who fir 
of Magi ſober amo, et ar ue derive f Salma, 
of ar pr CY 


the Word from Mog 'a 
one that hath ſhort ears, 


Suidas 


J 


The Author of the 3 Hiſtory relates. 
chat the Religion of the Perfians being before 
Zoroaſter's time dvided into many Setts, be re- 
"Agathias, that he changed their old 
Form of Sacred Rites, and miroduced many nem 
Opinions, and was the Author and Introducer of 
Me Religion among the Perſians. - 
& The Magi delivered their Learning ſuccef x Ain 
from one "Ape to ano- Waal. 
ther, whence, after the Succeſſion o 15 many Ages, 
at this preſent, 27 Ammianies Marcellinus, a 
multitude ſpr wng from one and the ſame ie 
dedicated 20 515 tes and Worſhig of of the = 
For, increaſing by degrees, they grew at laſt : | 
largeneſsWd name af a compleat Nation cling 
in Towns not Fortified with any Walls, and, being 
permitted to uſe Ws own Lain, they were bo. 
noured in reſpett e ee FE 
The Country Mag! i in Per ſia, is menti- 
oned by / 255 42 im, who takes no- / Sum. 6: 
tice of three wonderful Mountains i in it. And 
Solinus mentions, as belonging to them, the Ci- 
Peſargads. Spdes and Cedrenus call. them. 
Age ee and affirm, that they were called | 
Mages by thoſe'of their own Country. 
great was the efteem which the Magi had 
mong the Per/tans, that Cicero faith, the - 
ings of Fe before they undertook the Go "ER 


thor of it * the 


nM. 


E were ne initiated in the Sacred 


Myſteries 


n 


— 6 — 


IcH. Philly, © 


1 4. 


30. 1. 


Re. 
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D. Hern. 
adverſ. Jovin. 
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The moſt wiſe, the moſt juft, the moſt temperate, 
and the moſt valiant, The firſt of theſe teacheth 
are to be Served. All public Affair ' (faith A. 


even at this day it is exceeding prevalent with ma- 


per Title of the Perſian Monarc 


"them, did eat no other on but Meal and Oyl. 
t 


fo from the Feypridn Prieft in this, that theſe 
de 


yea they eſteem it a great exploit, if they haue 


Myſteries of the Magi, which 9 Plato deſcribes 
thus Ar fourteen years old they whom they call 
the Royal Pedagogues take charge 75 the Touth. | 
"Theſe are four Men choſen out of the moſt exce!- 

lent of the Perſians, in the prime of their age. 


him the Magick of Zoroaſter the Son of Horoma- 
ſes (this is tbe Service of the Gods) and teacheth 
him alſo the Royal Inſtitutions. Dyon Chryſoſtom 
faith, that the Magi were admitted to the 
Counſe(s, and were Aſſeſſors with him in Fudica+ 
ture,as being well acquainted with the natures of 
things, ond knowing after what manner the Gods 


gathias) were managed by their direclion and ad. 
vice. They adjudged Rewards or Puniſhments.Di- 
on elſewhere relates, that ( N upon his Ex- 
pedition into Ægypt, reſign'd the Government of 
the Perſians into the hands of the Magi. / Con- 
Rantius Manaſſes ſty les them the Guardians of the 

al Palaces, and 1 Pliny, ſpeaking of Magick, 
ſanth, it grew ap at laſt to ſo great beight, that 


Nations, and in the Eaſt it beareth Sway over 
4 King of Kings : King of ww was the pro- 


— _ EY * — 


CHAP. Il 


\ 


The Sell, Diſcipline and Manzers of the Magi. 


Ubulus, 4 who wrote the Hiſtory of Mythra| 
E. in many Volumes, affirms, 2 amongſt the 
Perfians there were three kinds of Magt: the 
firſt, who were the moſt Learned and Eloquent of 


Thus Eubulus cited by St. Hierom. More of the 
diſtinction of the Magi into three Sets we meet 
not elſewherez but, probably, it had reference 
as among the Chains) to their ſeveral 
rudies, of which hereafter. ; 
© þ:Pinon and Ariſtotle, or rather the Author of 
the Treatiſe of Magick cited by Laertius, re- 
late of the Magi, that they renounce rich attire, 
and to wear Gold. Their Rayment is white upon 
occaſion, their Beds. the ground, their Food, no 
thing but Herbs, Cheeſe, and Bread; inſtead of 
a Staff they carry a Cane, in the top whereof 
they put their Cheeſe, which as occaſion ſer- 
ved they did cat. : | 
© They had one their Society chief among em, 
called by Zozomene, the Prince of the Magi. 
d Their chisf Employment was Religious or. 
ſhip, wy being conceibed to be the only Perſons 
150 rayers the Gods tuould hear. ; 
e They made diſcourſes concerning "uſt ice, 
and efteemed it impious to burn the Bodies of the 
dead, and Lawful to lie with a Mother or 4 
Davghter, as Solion in his 23d Book. CY 
7 Herodotrss ſaith, they differ, as from others, 


Wie themſetoes toith the death of nothing but 
ther” Sacrifices,, whereas the Magi, wiih their own ) 
Hande, kill any thing, except à Man and a Dog j 

14 


ted very many Ants, or Serpents, or ather creep- 


ing | f 


IMychra made himſelf twice as big 


THE 
CE VENTH PART: 


The Doctrine of the Perſians, 


Hat which is delivered to us of the Perſſan | 
Doctrine and Opinions, is ſo little and ſo | 
imperfect, as ir will not eaſily admit of bein 
knit together by any Method, yet, in regar 
of the near affinity their Learning is conceived 
to have had with the Cha/deans, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve the ſame courſe in collecting and digeſt- 
ing the few remains of it : Firſt, to alledge what 
concerns their Theology and Phyſick; Next, 
their Arts of Divination z Thirdly, Their Re- 
ligious Worſhip and Rites, particularly termed 


agick; And laſtly, to give a Catalogue of all 
their Gods. dhe * 


—_— ut i 


— 


CHAP. I. 
Theology and Phyſick. - 


A ry the Perſian Magi were not unacquaint- 

ed with Theology and Phyſick, is confirm'd 

by a Suidas. Magi, faith he, among the Perſians 
are Philsſopbers and lovers of God. b Laertihs a Vee. Mag, 
affirms, they diſcourſed concerning the Subſtance b In Prozm. 
and Generation of the Gods; and c Dion Chryſo- 

tom, that they were skilful in Natures. \ 

d Zoroaſter the Magus in his Sacred Cullelli. & kuſeb. Preps 
on of Phyſicks, ſaith expreſly thun. Gad hath Evang. | 
© the Head of a Hawk: be is the. fir | Incorrupti- | 
* ble, Eternal, Unbegotten, Indiviſible, moſt like 
* himſelf, the Chariteer of every good, one that 
«© cannot be Bribed : the 2 things Good; the 
* wiſeſt of things Wife : Moreover,” be is the Fa. 

* ther of Equity and Fuſtice: ſelf-taught, Natu- 
* ral and Perfett, and Wiſe, and the ſole Inventor 
* of Sacred Nature. N I 

o Plutarch relates of Zoroaſter, that he divi- e Pletho in o- 
ded all things into three kinds. Over the firſt rac. ad fin. 
kind be concerved Horomazes to relle 
ſame whom the Oracles call the Father. Over the 
laſt, Arimanes ; over the middle kind, Mythra, 
whom the Oracles call the ſecond Mind. And that 
Horomazes made himſelf 3 times as big as the Sun 
(who in the Perſian Language is called Cyrus.) 

Mell (as the Sun)who 

was next to Horomazes. To which theſe Platon- 

ick aſſertions are correſpondent, That all things 

are about the King of all, and that all things are 

for bim. That be is the cauſe of all good things, 

The ſecond is employed about the youu things, 
The. third 3s employed about the third kind of 1 
things. The three parts into which Zoroaſter and \ 
Plato Aided all things, are theſes , The firſt is . 
Eternal; The ſecondbad abeginning in Time, but | 
is Eternal; third is corruptible. Thus Pletho * 
cli | cr: whe 2 are 2 | |; 
ome are of Opinion there are two , one | 
oppoſite in ALE: to the other; one, working f. & 0: l 


God, the bad, Demon :. of this Opinion was Zoroa- 


WU * * * 
* 


iter the Ma is bum the 


good the other ill. Others call him who is the good | [ 
. — to ee 1 
. t 
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32 e Philoſophy. _ 


P ax VII 


9 dh es eres. 2” rv —— — 


the Trojan War 5000 years. This Zoroaſter de. 
clared the names of the good, to be Oromazes, of 


the bad, Arimanius, adding, t hat, cf ſenſible things | 


the one did meft reſemble Light, and Knowledge, 
the other Darkneſs and Ignorance. Wherefore the 
Perſians call Mythra the Mediator, He further 
taught, that, to one, we ought to offer vottves and 
gratulatory Sacrifices, to the other, averruncatrrve. 
and diſmal Oblations,For, pounding a certain Herb 
called Omoni,in a Mortar, they invoke Hades and 
| 2 then mixing it with the blood of a lam 
Wolf, they carry it forth and throw it into epi 
tehere the Beams of the Sun come not: for, of 
Plants,they hold ghat ſome belong to the good God, 
others, tothe ill Demon,and that of Anmals,ſome, 
as Dogs Birds, and Porcupines,belong to the good, 
2 aquatile, to the bad; for which reaſon they 
eſteem him 22 who killed moſt of that kind. 
.& They likewiſe relate many fabulous things 
concerning the gods, of which kind is this I will 
alledge, That Oromazes was produced of pureſt 
light, Arimanes of darkneſs, and that theſe two 
| war againſt one another; That Oromazes made 
ſix Gods, The firſt, of Benevolence the ſecond of 
Truth , The third,of Equity; the reſt of Wiſdom, 
Riches, and Pleaſure, which good things are at- 
tendant upon the Maker; That then Oromazes 
tripled himſelf, and removed himſelf fo far from 
the Sun, as the Sun is diſtant from the Earth, and 
adorned the Heaven with Stars,appointed one the 
Dag · Star as Guardian and Watch for the reſt ; 
That he made 24. other gods, and put them in an 


£ Loc. cit. 


frm the Relatiou of & Valerius Maries, k Lb, 1. 6. 
that which hapned to Azrxes. + - | 


2 


feſt 


CHAP, WL. 
Of the Religious Rites, or Magick of the Perſians. 


1 chief Science and Employment of the 
Perſian Magi, was termed Magick, from 
the Profeſſors, Magi, and is defined by Plato, 
a the ſervice of the Gods, called alſo Maxeyis:a. 4 Alcibiad. 
The Magi, faith ) Laertius, gre employed in the b Prem. 
Service of the Gods, and about Sacrificlng and 
Pri, as being the only Perſons whom the Gods 
will hear. So c Dion Chryſoſtom, the Perſians c Boryſthen. 
call them Magi, who are sklful in the Worſhip of 
the Gods, not like the Greeks who, ignorant of 
the meaning of the Word, call them ſo who were 
sRilful in Goetick Magick, of _ which that the 
Perſian Magi were ignorant, d Laertius alledg- 
eth the Teſtimonies of Ariſtotle, in his Treatiſe 
entituled Magick, and Dinon in the firſt Book of 
warren 8 * 5 

s concerning their Religious Rites, e Hero. 
dotus and F Strabo affirm that they had no Ten- f Fri 
ples, Altars, or Images, but did impute it to mad- 
neſs in ſuch as had; the reaſon whereof g Hero- g Loc. cit. 
dotus conceives to have been, for that they did 
not believe as the Grecians, that the Gods were h h De leg. 2. 
of humane ſorm; or as i Cicero, for that they con- i Arbrare- 


Egg, and that Arimanius baving made as many 

more they broke the Egg. Whence it comes, that 

good is intermingled with ill. That the fatal time 
 epproacheth, in which theſe . ſhall be deſtroyed b 

ine and 1 Arimanius ztter/y de- 

| Riroyed, and the Earth made even and ſmooth , 

There ſhall be one Life and one City (or common 
 Society)of all men living, and one Language. 


— 3 1 — 4 * 
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CH-A P. II. 
Arts of Divination. © | | 


A the other parts of the Perſians 
Learning, are to be reckoned their Arts o 
a In Prom. Divination and Prædiclion, which a Laertius af. 
De Divinat. firms were prattiſed by the Magi. b Cicero adds, 
that they aſſembled in (Jana) in Temples or con- 
| ſecrated places, to conſult hour Divination. 

e Lib. Hence c Strabo ſaith,” that, by the Ancients, 
Diviners were much e ſtermed, ſuch as among the 

Perſians. were the 


4 Var, Hiſt, Lecanomancers, and * omancers ; d Elan, 
| 1 K that the Wiſdom of the Perſian Mogi, be ſideg all 

other things which it was lawful for them to now, 
e Macrob. 


did con ſiſt alſo in Divination; And e Lacian 
ſtyles the Magi a Kind of Perſons s&ilful in Divi- 
nation, and dedicated to the 


c Var. Hit. Cyrus, g Zhan, another concerning Ochus: 


Among other kinds of 


2. 17. 
þ Lib. 2. 


«03% 


* 1. wile in Aﬀrol 
Perſian \Zoyoaſter - 


potele/aes. That they were alſo con 


: * Gods, Of their Dy 
Divinat. lib. i. yination f Cicero giveth an inſtance concerning 


vination, þ Pelleius 
Patercilus affirms, they foretold by the marks 
„of the Body:They ſeem to have been skilful like- 

M ogy, for i Suidas aſcribeth to the 


cerved the Gods, to whom the whole World was —— 9 
bur a Temple or Houſe, could not be ſhut up with αf ee 


in Walle; upon which ground the er was 
n Magi perſwaded © 


urn the Grecian Temples. + 
But Srrgbo frequently elſewhere mentions 
their Temples, Altars, and Images; whence it 
may be argued, either that in the time of Hero- 
dorus they had not any, and: that. $:rabo, in af; 
firming the fatne, with Herodotus, is to be under- 
ſtood only pf their Primitive Inſtitution, which 
when the Macedoniant afterwards, Conquered 
them, became corrupted with Mcian Rites ; Or 
that there were different Sets among them from 
the beginning; whereof ſome owed Altars, 
Images, Temples, others diſallowd them. 
erodotus and Strabo further add, that they 
Sacrificed in High Places, their Rites and Sacri 
ces Herodotus deſcribes thus. When they go about : 
to Sacrifice they neither erett an Altar, nor kinttle 
Fire,nor uſe Libation nor Flutes, nor Garlands or 
Cakes, but when any Man intends 10 N to 
one off theſe Gods, he drives the victim toaclean 


Place, and invocates that God; bis*Tyara being 


agi, and Necromanters, and] Crown d with Myrtle, tis not Lawful for him who 


Sacrificeth to pray for good things for himſelf a- 
lone, bus be 11 Pray for all Perſians in 2 
and in particular for the King: for in praying for 
all Perſians be includes bimſelf. Having cut the 
vidtim into little pieces, he boils the fleſh,and ftrew- 
ing ſoft herbs, ſpecially Trifoly, he lays the fleſh 
bn them; the Magus. ſtanding by ſings a Theogo- 
nal Hymn; for this they conceroe'to be a powerful 
incantation. Without a Magus it is not Zo ul for 
them to Sacrifice, Soon afer, he who Sacrificeth 
taks1he fleſh and diſpoſeth of it as be pleaſeth. 
mn Strabo adds, that when the Magus who de- 


e Books of Aſtroſcopieſt A- I clares the Sacrifice, bath diſtributed the pieces of m Lib. 15: 
1 600 on- fleſh,every one taking his 225 they 5 — wy 


cerning.the prelignification of Prodigies, is mani- caving no part for the Gods, for they ſay theGods 


require 


15 
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require nothing but the Soul of the villim: Tet 
ſome (it is ſaid) lay part of the Fat upon the Fire. 


CHAP. Iv. 


The Gods of the Perfians.  , 


Erodotus a and b Strabo reckon the Gods 

of the Perſians thus, Jupiter; the Sun; 

the Moon ; Venus; the Fire ; the Earth; the 

Winds, the Water. c Laertius not ſo fully, the 
Fire, the Earth, and not the Water. . 

By Jupiter, as d Herodotus and Strabo affirm, 
they 1 N the whole Circuit of Heaven : A- 
gathias adds, that they Worſhipped Jupiter under 
the name of Bell, which ſufficiently argues 
they derived this God from the Chaldzans:-— ' 

Io tbe Sun (as both e Herodotus and Strabo 
witneſſes) they Sacriſiced: Strabo adds, that they 
called bim 
their Gods, as Cyrus (introduced by f Xeno- 
Phon) acknowledgeth z ſwearing by him: Heſy- 

_ chius likewile affirms it * — greateſt of their 
Gods, and that the greateſt Oath which the King 
himſelf took was by Mithra. 


e Loc. cit. 


on, in a Perſian Habit, with a Tiara, hold ing with 

both hands a Bull by the Horns, which ſeemed 
to ſtrive to get from him; ſignifying, that the 
Moon begins to receive her Light from him 
when ſhe leaves him. 


1 Porphyr. Zoroaſter firſt among the Perſians (as Eu- 
antr. Vnpb. bulus affirms, who wrote many Volumes of the 


in the Mountains next Perſia, in honour of Mithra, 
the King and Father of all: ſignifying by this Cave 
the World framed by Mithra; by the other things 
diſpoſed within it, in fit diſtances, the Elements 
and Quarters of the World. The Cave of Mithra 
is mentioned by many others. 
In the Mithrean Rites( for ſo Lampridius terms 
h Lib. 6. con- them) Ce//ks (cited by h Origen) faith, the ttoo- 
tra Celſ. fold Motion 9 the Stars, Fixed and Erratick,was 
repreſented ;, and the paſſage of the Soul through 
them: in ſign + gd ere was ſet up a bigh 
air of Stairs, having ſeven Gates, the 
2 the 2 of Iin, the third, of of the 
fourth of Iron, the fifth of Leather, the ſixth of 
Silver, the ſeventh of Gold; the firſt belongs ta 
Saturn, the Lead fignifying the flowneſs of that 
Planet; the ſecond to Venus, to whom they com. 
pare Tin, for its brightneſs and ae 5 the 
third to Jupiter, as being moſt ſolid, with Brazen 
Steps; the fourth to Mercury, for they bold him 
to be e undertaker of all Buſineſſes, Cun- 
ning, and Eloquent, the fifth to Mars, in regard 
of its unequal and various commixture; the ſixth 
to the Moon of Silver; the ſeventh tothe 8 
| 2 colour, as alſo that of the Stars reſembles 
old. | 
He who was initiated into theſe Rites proceed. 


Hiſtory of Mithra) did 7 a natural Cave 


# In Stelicut. 
k Gregor, Nax. 


contumely. i Nonnus upon Gregory Nazianzen 
faith te /e & and 7 pain, as burning, blows, 
and the like, by which trial he was to groe teſti- 


ſion. | 
Of the Rites of the Moon there is nothing 
ſad in particular. 3 


ithra. This was the greateſt of 


of 


ed, as Suidas relates, through ſeveral degrees of 


mony of his Sandtity, and of his being void of of- 


|'be Aſſyrians and Arabiant; the Aſſyrians cal! 
Venus, Militta, h Arabians Alilat, rhe Pe fiane 

Metra. And as Miidtba in Syriack ſignificth ge- 
neratroe, prolifick, Venus genetrix, 10 mader, or 


Aater, with the Ferſſans ſignifies, (as Raphelen- 
gius obſerves) a Mother. 


Mother of the Gods, which Cicero affirms to have 
been Worſhipped by the Perſians, A fſyrians, and 


all the Kings of Europe and Alia; 'with, great 
Devotion. en | . EY. 

The Fire, n Juliur Firmicws faith, they 
affirms they learnt to Worſhip it of the Chalde- 


was a great number of Magi, called Pyrethi, and 
_ Temples of the Perſon Gods, they kill not 
the Vitlim with a Knife, but ftrike it down with 
a Club: Here alſo there are Pyrethia Chappels, 
in the midſt of which is an Altar, covered with 
great ſtore of Aſbes; where the Magi preſerve a 
fire that never goes out; and coming in every d 

ſing almoſt the. ſpace of an hour, holding a bundle 


eir Heads are covered with Woollen Tia- 
ra's, which being tiedon both ſides hide 1heir Lips 
and Cheeks: Thus Strabo,an eye-witnels. Theſe 
Pyratheia (or as Suidas terms them Pyreia) were 
thoſe ſempiternal Fires of the Magi mentioned 


ples only did they uſe theſe Rites, but in private 


Worſhipped the Fire with many exrtaordinary 
Ceremonies, as among other things uſing to pro- 
nounce theſe Words, Na wuraxs & Mi 
our ile mele3s ayers; Nor did this Worſhip ex- 


inſtanceth the P 1. * Julius Firmicus adds, 
that they called the ire Mithra, by which, as 
alſo by their Worſhipping it in Caves, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that (ſometimes at leaſt) they took it for 
the Sun, their greateſt Deity. Foy 
Concerning the Worſhip of the Earth and 
Winds nothing particular is delivered ; That of 


go to a Lake, River, or Spring, where they make 
a Trencb, and kill aViftim; taking care that none 
of the Blood come at the Water ,, then laying 
Myrtle and Laurel on it they burn it with Rods 
and making ſome Prayers, ſprinkle Oyl 


but on the Earth: | 

Other Gods the Per/ians had 
reckoned among theſe, whether as 
or of later date; of theſe are mentioned by the 


though not 


un, | ſame Author (Strabo,) and by others, Anaitis 


(Venus) Amandatus Sacæa, Sandes, and Nannæa 


(Diana.) 1 | | 
Hitherto of the Dofrine of the Perſians. 


Ffff 


mixed 
with Milk and Honey, not in the Fire or Water, 


leſs principal, 


his perhaps was that 


15. 


Concerning thoſe of Venus ' Herodotus ſaith, ! Lib. 1. 
They Sacrifice alſo to Urania,cobich they learnt of 


. 11. De error. 


ferred before all the other Elements; 421 prof. Relig, 
ans: p Strabo relates, that in 9 there p Lib. 13. 


. 


of Rods before the Fire, (with which, as q M.Sel. g De Diis Si, 


_ | den obſerves, they ſtirr d it up whilſt they ſung,) Hut. a. c. 7: 
They repreſented him with the face of a Li-| Th 14 p whil they fun 


by r Ammianus Marcellinus. Neither in Tem: ! Lib. 


Caves, where / Julius Firmicus reports, they / Li l. 


| tend to Fire only, but r 70 all things that reſem- t Pert. 
bled it, as D oni ſius reports, whereof, 10 Strabo“ Lib. 


the Water was performed in this manner, x They x $trab. lib. 


* 


* r 
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THE 


THIRD BOOK. |Etcnreenth. PART: 


Of the Sabzans. 


- 


we may ſo term it) of Aſia, is termi- 


the Red Sea, ex 


is conterminous to Syria, by which vicinity 


was occaſioned ſo near a © correſpondence be- 


twixt thoſe Nations, that as the Chaldæan 


and 4 NN all Meſopotamia, Syria, 
and Aria, did on one fide extend to their 
Neighbours the Per ſians, ſo on the other it reach. 
ed to the Arabians, from which nearneſs per- 
haps it was (not only of Situation, but Religion 
al” inions, ) that Pliny uſeth their names 
promiſcuouſly, calling a 
tamia, Arabia; and the Arabians t Wes 
89 Eaſtern Writers(eſſ y 
5 Arabian) under the appellation Chaſ- 
dim or Chaldanin (Chaldeans, ) comprehended 
not only the Baby/onians but the Nabatheans, 
Charaneans, and Sabæant, as (among others) Mu. 
hamed Iſacides takes Chafdamn and Nabat hæa to 
be ſy no 8 and Abmedus, to his Book con- 
ing the Religion of the Sabeans, ives this 


cernin 
Title, Of the Rites of the Charanean Chaldeans 
commonly known bythe name of Sabæanc, he adds, 
commonly known by the name of Sabeons, becauſe 
the Sabeans being the moſt conſiderable of 
heſe, ikewiſe under the appeHation of Sa- 
beans included all the reſt; even the Cha/deans 
of Meſopotamia: uſing the terms of Chaldea 
and Sabæa no leſs promifcuouſly than Phny thoſe 
of Arabia, Meſopotamia, and Syria : for which 


R. Maimonides (who doth ſo throughout all his | bz 
Writings) gives this reaſon, becauſe the Doctrine 


of the Cha/dzans extend thither, and that the 
Religion of all theſe Nations was the ſame. 
| Now whereas Arabia is commonly diſtingui- 
ſhed into the Stony, the Deſart, and the Hopry, 
we here mean not that which is ſtyled the 
Deſert, lying on the North of Sabæa, and firſt 
pn by I/zzael, whoſe Poſterity - afterwards, 
ving learned the Language of the Sabæant 
(Arabick) were called Arabians allo, or more 
properly, Hagarens, as deſcended from Hager, 
and Aarab Maſtiaarabah,the made Arabians, (that 
is, made ſuch by cohabitation and converſation 
with the true Arabs, ) but thoſe othet true A4. 
rabs the Inhabitants of the Deſert and the Hap- 
25 whereof the former came from Nebazothus, 
n of I/mael, and are by Pliny, Strabo, and Pro. 


nated by the Perſian, the Indian, and . 
Red that on one fide 


great part of Meſopo- [lam 


— © * — 


N THE 


"The Sabæan Philoſophers 


RAB TA the Nobleſt Peninſula (if | ed 2 


A 
, Of the Inſtitmtors of the Sabzan Seck. 


| Oncerning the Grſt Inſtitutor of Learning 
and Religion among the Sabears,there 
is not any certain agreement of Au- 


thors. Patricides, an Arabian Writer, attri-. 
bute; this Invention to to a certain Perſian + 


named Zoroaſter, contemparary with Tera Father 
to Abraham; Zerodaſt and Zoroaſter are the 
ſame; wereby it appears, that Patricidet means 
one of theſe two Zorouſters, whereof one was 
the firſt Author of Sciences among theCha/de2ns, 
the other introduced the ſame Sciences among 
the Perſians; and tho he calls this Zerodaft a 
Perſian, yet by the Antiquity of the Time in 


bable.he rather intended the Cha/dzar. 

Others (adds Patricides ) are of Opinion that 
Tachmurat King of Perſia gave beginning to this 
Religion. The ſame perhaps whom Elmacinus 

(another Arabian Hiſtorian, ) calls Taghurith : 
Others (faith he) concerve that the Religion of the 
Sabæans was manifeſted by a certain King of the 
Perfians, whoſe name was Tachurirth. 


Elmacinus mentions another Per ſian, to whom 


the ſame invention was attributed, In thoſe days 
faith he, came forth Nazarib a Perfian, who, as js 


reported, was Author of the Religicn of the Sa- 
ans. ö 


Others (continues Patricides) derive the In- 
fancy of the Sabæans From à certain Grecian a. 
med Juvan or Javan, Son of Berkley, and him 
they will have to be of the City of Zaituna, which 


was bult in Attica. Thus he; where Hottinger for 


Berkley reads, Mercolim, N 27 confirmed by 
| Elmacinus upon the ſame Subject. Others, faith 
he, affirm, that the Religion of tbe Sabzans was 
brought forth by a man whoſe name was Juyan, 
Son of Markoli, « Gracian, who firſt found out 
the Science of the Stars, © 

To theſe Patricidet adds the Opinion of ſome 
others, who held that the Authors of this Sell were 
ſome of thoſe who were at the building of the 
Tower of Babel. Thus the Arabians. 
Some attribute the Inſtitution of the S2b ears 
to Cham, Son of Noah, who, being baniſhed from 


lomy called Nabateans, as the ove 7 Bug {elf | bis Father's. fight, fled thither, and (to ule the 


Nabatea, the later from Saba, Son or 


Arabians of Arabia, the Deſert) the native A 
rabiant. The Charaneans mentioned together 
with theſe, were the Inhabitants of Cara, a Ci- 
ty of Arabia, mentioned by Pomponius Mela, 
whoſe Inhabitants the Carreans, Pliny laceth 
next the Sabæans, diſtin from Hara or Caran in 
Meſopotamia. 


the words of Laffantizs ) ſetled in that part of the 
Son of Cham, after whom tiled Sabæans (as the | Earth, which is now. called Arabia. 


Country Sabæa) and (in diſtinction from the made | firſt Nation that nem not God, becauſe the ws 


ys was the 
4 a Founder thereof bed not received the Mor- 
455 of God by Tradition from his Father: Thus 
Lallantius, with whom many agree in attributing 
the Original of Idolatry to Cham, and to his Son 
Chus the firſt Planter of Chaldea, from whoſe 
Son Saba the Sabuant were named, and, upon 


this ground, ſome have laboured to prove Cham 
£ -— nd 


which he conceives him to have lived, it is pro- 


1 
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The Chaldaick Philoſophy.  _ 


A Chap. 1. v. 1 5. 
5b Chap. 


Fire. 


* 


a De Nobilit. 


b Mor. Neu. 


c Joſeph. An- 
tiquit. 1. 8. 


d Mor, Nev. 


e Lib, 1. c. 3. 


. (faith he) the c Sun when it ſhined, and the Moon 


c The word 1s walking in brightneſs, and my heart hath been ſe- | 


Ur, which ſig- 
nifieth as W 1 


and Chus, to be the ſame with the firſt and ſe 


cond Zoroaſters, of which formerly. 


Others (as Damaſcene) aſcribe the Original of 


of the Chronicon Alexandrinum, affirm that Hel. 
leniſin began in the time of Zetug. This Helle- 


— 


lar herein : R. Solomon Hiarki reports from an 
ncient Commentary, that Tera fell out with 
his Son Abraham, in the Pteſence of Nimrod, for 


Idolatry to Zerug. Epiphanius, and the Author breaking his Idols, and that Abrabam was there- 
ee caſt into a Fiery Furnace. Mofes Gerunde n- 
Is 


confirms the ſame Story, but R. Chain relates 


niſm ſome conceive the ſame with the Saþean it otherwiſe; Abraham, ſaith he, met with aWo- 


Superſtirion ; what the Greek Fathers call He/- 
leniſm, the Rabbins term Goth, the Arabians, Al. 


And tho' to determine any thing of thoſe early 
and obſcure times be very difficult, yet we can- 


not doubt, bur that the Idolatrous Worſhip of 
Fire, and of the Sun (aſcribed to the Sabæans) 
was of great ABN among them, ſince men- 
tioned by the moſt ancient Authors, Fob, who 
lived near them, as appears by the inroad which 
the Sabeans made upon him. b If I beheld 


this alſo were an Iniquity to be puniſhed by the 
Fudge, for I ſhould have denied the God that is 
above; where by kiſhng of the hand is implied 


cretly enticed, or 5 mouth hath kiſſed my Hand, | 


the ancient manner of Veneration. 


— SO 


. © 
Others of the Sabæan Se. 


K Min Tera Father of Abraham was bred up 


in this DoQtrine,mighrt be conjectur d from 
Foſhua 24. 2. where he is reckoned among 
thoſe that Served Strange Gods. » Philo terms 
him an Aſtronomer, one of thoſe that are verſed 
in Mathematicks. 

Of Abraham Son of Terah, b R. Maimonides 
expreſly ſaith, Ir rs well known that our Father 
Abraham was Educated in the Faith of the Zabi- 
ans, who held, there is no God but the Stars; in- 
deed c Beroſus acknowledgeth he was skilful 
in the Cæleſtials, and Eupolemus, cited by Euſe- 
bius, aſcribes to him the Invention of A/frolg 
and Chaldaick. The Zabians themſelves in their 
Annals give this account of his departure our of 
Chaldea. Abraham, ſay they, being Educated in 


Ur, but diſſenting from the Vu/gar, and a ＋ ing 


that there was another Creator beſides the Sun, 
they began thus, and objecled againſt him, and among 
other Objeclions, they alledged the evident and ma- 
nifeſt operations of the Sun in the World; but A- 
braham anſwered them, Jou are right, which Sun 


is like the Ax which is in the hand of him that 


ſtriketh therewith. Then they recite ſome of the 
Objeckions which he brought againſt them, and at 
laſt, hey ſay, that the King caſt him in Priſon, ne- 
vertheleſs, he perſiſtedin Priſon to oppugn them; 
whereupon, the King fearing left he might do ſome 
hurt to his Kingdom, and ſeduce Men from their 
Religion, Confiſcated all his Eſtate, and Baniſhed 
him to the utmoſt Borders of the Eaſt. Thus the 
Zabians: from which Relation Foſephs differs 
not much, who ſaith, that c Abraham firſt under. 
took to convince the received Erroneous Opinion 


of Men, concerning the Deity, und that be firſt 


' taught and proved that there 3s but one God, 


but ſeeing the Chaldzans and Meſopotamians 
begin to Mutiny againſt bim 
Expedient to forſake the Country. 


The Rabbinical Traditions, are more particu- 


4 


for it, he thought it 


man holding a Diſh in her hand, and the Woman 


\asking him whether he wouldoffer any thing to the 
giabeleiton, the time of Ignorance and Paganiſm. 


Gods, he took 4 Staff, and broke the Images which 
the Woman had, and threw away the Staff z bis Fa- 
ther coming thither at the ſame time, demanded 
what was the matter? Abraham anſwered, ſbe 
had asked him to make an Offering, and upon bis 
anſwering that he would firſt eat ſomething, there 


aroſe a 15 pute betwixithent : but his Father urg- - 
ed that the buſineſs was otherwiſe,and that he tous 


heard to ſay many reproachful things of Nimrod. 
Ihe Controver ſie wds brought before Nimrod the 
King of Babel: he commanded Abraham to Worſhip 
the tire that was ſet before him; Abraham anſwe- 
red, If fo, then adore you the Water, Water which 
vencheth Fire. Nimrod /aid ro him, Worſhip the 
Vater; Abraham anſwered, If ſo, Worſhip the 
Clouds which diſtil the Water. Nimrod ſaid, Then 
Worſhip the Clouds, whereupon Abraham, If is be 
ſo, then the Wind is to be Worſhipped, which agi- 
tates and ſcatters the Clouds. Again, Nimrod, 
Worſhip the Wind; but Abraham, If fo, then 7s 
Man much more tobe e who underſtands 
the Wind. At length Nimrod growing angry, Tow 
talk, faith, he, idly, 1 Worſhip none but the Fire, 
into the midſt of which I will caſt thee. Let the 
God whom thou Worſhippeſt come and free thee 
"by bis right hand. Aran ſtood by and talked, they 
asked of which Opinion he was, he anſwered.if A- 
braham get the better, Iwill be for him, if Nimrod 
for Nimrod. After Abraham had gone into the 
Fiery Furnace and was freed, they ſaid to Aran, 
of which ſide art thou; be ſaid, of Abraham's, 
then they took him, and caſt him into the Fire, and 
all his Bowels were Burned, and he was taken out 


Y i dead in the Preſence of his Father. Thus R. Chain 


bur Cedrenus affirms, that Abrabam throwing his 
Father's Idols into the Fire, his Brother Aran 
endeavouring to Reſcue them, was Burned. 

The Arabians who imitate the Jews in Rela- 
tions of this kind, and fancy Superſtructures of 
their own upon Fables of the Rabbins, give a 
further accompt of what happen'd to Abraham 
after his departure from Nimrod, as appears by 
a fragment of a Mahumetan Writer, of which 
1 ſhall cite only ſo much as moſt particularly 
concerns the Sabæans. Edris, on whom be Peace, 
[was the firſt who after Enoch, the Son of Seth, tbe 
Son of Adam, on whom Peace, wrote with a Pen. 
Thzs thing afterwards Edris taught his Sons, and 
ſaid to them, O Sons, know that you are Sabæans, 
learn therefore to read Books in your Touth. Now 


N 


Mabumet, ſaid (Alk. Sur. 2.) The Sabæans and 
the Nazarenes. The Author adds, that they ceaſed 
not 10 75 the Books of Seth and Edris by Here- 
ditary Right among themſelves, until the times of 
Noah, and of Abraham, after that the High God 
aided him againſt Nimrod, on whom be malediftion. 
But in that day wherein Abraham went out of the 
Land of Irack., and would go into Syria, into the 
Land of bis Fore-fathers, he went to the Land of 
| Charan, 1 8 and there he found a Peo- 


ft 2 ple 


Sabæans are Writers.of whom the Higb, he means, 


_ — —— e 
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30. 1. 


ple of the Zabians, who read old Bogks, and be. 
lieved ſuch things as were contained in them. But 
Abrahanz ſaid. O my God, I did not think that 
© befides my ſelf, and thoſe that are with me, 
there had been any of the Faithful who belie- 
© ved thee to be One; and God breathed to A- 
* -2ham this Anſwer. O Abraham, the Earth is 
© never deſtitute, but thar there are ſome in it 
© that diſpute for God : But God commanded bim 
to call them to his Religion, and he called them, 
but they would not, ſaying, how ſhall we believe 
thee, when thou readeſt not a Book? and God ſent 
among them a forgetfulneſs of thoſe things which 
they knew of Sciences and Books, for they con- 
cerved the Books which they uſed, to be from God, 
and ſome 4 them Believed, others not. After- 


* wards the Zabians were divided, and ſome of them 


believed, viz. the Barhameans, who did not ſepa- 
rate themſelves from Abraham of Bleſſed Memo- 
ry, but the reſt followed their own Religion very 
eagerly, viz. thoſe who were in the Land of, Chd- 


ran, who went not with Abraham into Syria, and 


ſaid, we follow the Religion of Seth, Edris, and 
Noah; Thus, according to Kiſſæus, the Religion 
of the Sabeans was the ſame with that of the 
Haraneans, or Meſopotamians. What he relates 


of Abraham's being ſent to the Sabeans, is all 


borrowed from the Rabbinical Traditions. 

But that there were anciemily Learned Fer. 
Tons in Arabia, skilful in Natural Philoſophy, 
Aſtronomy, and other Sciences, is manifeſt from 
Teſtimonies far more authentick; (as particular- 
ly) from the Diſcourſes betwixt Fob and his 

riends ; of the Arabian Philoſophers it is un- 


derſtood, that Solomon's Wiſdom is ſaid to have 


Excelled the Wiſdom of all the Sons of the Eaſt. 
Tacitus, deſcribing Fudea, the Land and Bounds 
to the Eaſt are terminated by Arabia. And that 
the 7ews called Arabia the Eaſt County is evi- 
dent from ſeveral _—_ in Scripture, as Gen. 10. 

o. and 25. 6, 18. Job 1. 3. Judges 6. 3, I. &c. 

liny alſo mentions the Magi of 8 45 (of 
whom he inſtanceth Hippocus.) Ptolomy, the 


Sulf of the Magi, in Arabia; and Porphyrius 


(citing Diogenes) relates that yt hagoras( among 
other Countries to which he TravelPd for Learn- 


there. 


* 


CHAP. II 
Their Writings. 


1 Sabeans pretended (as was lately ſhew- | 


ed out of Kiſſæus,) to have had the Books 


of Seth and Edris, and not only thoſe, but ſome| 


alſo written by Adam; for the ſame Author con- 
tinuing the Story of Abraham's coming among 
the Sabæans, adds, that aftewards Abraham open- 
ed the Cheſt of Adam, and behold, in it were the 
Books of Adam; likewiſe the Books of Seth, and 
of Edrisz as alſo the names of all the Prophets 
that were tobe ſent after Abraham; But Abra- 
ham aid, Hayy indeed are the Lins out of 
which all theſe Prophets ſhall come: And God 
Breathed to him (this Anſwer) Thou, O Abraham 
art the Father of them all, and they thy Children, 
and for this reaſon Abraham deſerved to be called 


ing) went alſo to Arabia, and lived with the King | 


| Taimudiſts, and ſome Arabick 


PART X VII. 
| Of the ſame allay 2 Maimonides conceives a Mor. Nev.lis, 
the Book of Healings to have been, which was 
hid by Egexiel. | | 
The ſame b Maimonides cites many other b Air. Nev. Jil 
Books of the Sabears, Tranſlated into Arabick, 
of which the chiefeſt is entituled, of the Agri. 


culture of the c Nabateans, Tran/latedby Aben 

Vachſchijah : Jul of Idololttrical extravagancies, 
it treats of the making of Tifilmenaias, of the 
deſcent of Familiar Spirits, of Conjurations of De- 
mons, of Devils, of ſuch as dwell in Deſarts (as 
Satyrs were thought to do) many other things it 
contained very ridiculous, by which nevertheleſs 
they concerved thut they could confute the manifeſt 
Miracles (of Meſes, and the Prophets.) 

Another entituled, the Worſhip, or of the Mor- 
ſhip of the Nabatzans, out of which, 4 Maimo- 4 Ls. 
nides Cites a Story concerning Abraham related 
formerly. 

e The Book Haiſtanchus, aſcribed to Ariſtotle, e Maim. Mw. 
but falſly. * Nev. lib. 
-The Book Hatteleſmaoth, of T/i/menaias ; f Ibid. 
Buxtorfus render it, of ſpeaking Images; the 
reaſon we have given formerly. 

The Book Tamtam. 

The Book f Haſſearab. 

The Book of the Degrees of the Celeſtial Orbe 
and the Figures that are aſcendent in evey degree 

Another Book concerning Tfilmenaias, which 
alſo is attributed to Ariſtotle. 

Another Book aſcribed to Hermes. | 

The Book of Iſaak the Zabian, wherein he ar- 
gues in defence of the Laws of the Zabians. 

A great Book of the Cuſtoms and Particulari- 
ties of the Lato of the Zabians,as of their Feaſts, 
Sacrifices, Prayers, and other things concerning 
their Belnef: All theſe (faith Marmonides ) are 
Books which treat of Idololatrical things, and are 
Tranſlated into the Arabick Tongue. | 

Beſides theſe,(as Maimonides acknowledgeth,) 
there are many others, g Hottinger Cites, (n his & Hir. 0. 
own Poſſeſſion) A Treatiſe of Mahomet the EL Lient al. lil. 1. 


der, Son of Iſdak, who is otherwiſe called Abut. I. 8. 
fark, the Son of Abi Fakub. | 


— 


T. H E 
NINETEENTH PART. 
The Doctrine of the Sabæans. 


Hat is left to us of the Doctrine 
of the Sabæans is delivered up- 
on later Authorities, than thoſe 
from which we have the Cha/- 
daicꝶ: and therefore perhaps is but an account 
of what it was it later times, degenerated from 
their Primitive Doctrine, which was immediate- 
ly derived for the Cha/dazck. Nor is it impoiſi- 
ble, but that this Corruption might be ſome- 
what aggravated by the eager oppoſition of the 
riters that fol- 
low them, from whoſe hands only we receive it. 
However, we conceive it neceſſary to be annexed 
to the former, of which, tho? depraved, it pre- 
rends at leaſt to be the continued — 


the Father of the Prophets, apon whom be Peace. 


CHAP. 


* 
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« Maimon, 


. 


e Mor. Nev. 


| | | 
A HA. | 
Of the Gods and Rites of the Sabæans. 


F HE * Sabzans held (as the Chaldeans)that 
the Stars are Gods, but the Sun the great- 
eſt God; for they plainly aſſert, that the Sun Go- 
verns the e and 9 Vorlds; b and 


call him the great Lord, the Lord of good. What | So 
they relate concerning Abrabam,retufing to Wor- 


ſhip the Sun, is delivered elſewhere, what they 
further fable of the Patriarchs, that Adam, (not 
being the firſt Man, but begotten by a Man and 
Woman) was a Propher of the Moon, and, by 
Preaching, . perſwaded Men to Worſhip the 
Moon, and compoſed ks of Husbandry ; 
That Noah was an Husbandman likewiſe, but 
believed not in Idols, for which they diſcom- 
mended him in all their Writings; That Serb 
alſo diſſented from Adam, as to 8 
the Moon; ſee delivered more fully by c Mai. 
monides. | 

Their Forms of Worſhipping theſe Gods was 
twofold, daily, and Monthly z the daily, is by 
Said Vahed deſcribed thus: They make tbe fir 
day Sacred to the Sun; the ſecond to the Moon, 
the third, to Mars; the fourth to Mercury; the 
fifth to jupiter; the ſixth, zo Beltha Venus; the 
ſeventh, to Saturn. 

The deſcription of ttheir Monthly Worſhip 
receive from a Ms. of Mahumed ben Iſaac,cited 
by Hottinger; They begin the year from the 
Month N:/ar, of which they keep holy the firſt, 
ſecond, and third days; adoring and praying to 
their Goddeſs Beltha: they go to her Temples, 
Sacrificing Sacrifices, and burning living Crea- 
tures : On the fixth day of the ſame Month 


they kill a Bull to their Goddeſs the Moon; 


and towards the Evening of the ſame Day eat it. 
On the eighth day they keep a Faſt, and like- 
wiſe celebrate (at Night) a Feaſt in honour of 
the ſeven Gods, and of the Dæmons; Offering 
a Lamb to the God of the Blind (Mars:) On 
the fifteenth day is the Feſtival of Sammael, (by 


this name the Talmudiſts underſtand the Devil) 


Celebrated with many Sacr ifices, Holocauſts, 
and Offerings; On the twentieth they viſit a 
Cænobium of the Haranæans, called Cadi, where 
they kill three Oxen, one to Saturn; another to 
Mars. the blind God; the third to the Moon: 
they kill likewiſe nine Lambs, ſeven to their 
ſeven Gods (the Planets) one to the God of the 
Geniuſſes, and one to the God of the Hours. 
Tney likewiſe Burn many Lambs and Cocks. On 
the 28th day they go into the Temple which 
they have in the City Saba, at a certain Gate of 
Charran, called the Gate Aſſarab; and kill to 
Hermes their God, a great Bull; as alſo ſeven 


Lambs to their ſeven Gods; one to the God of 
the Dæmons, and to the God of the Hours, 


eating and drinking; but they burnt nothing of 
any Beaſt that day. 

The ſecond Month which is Jiar, they be. 
gin alſo with Sacrifices, celebrating the Conle- 
cration of Sammael, and Feaſting ; The ſecond 
day they keep in honour of Aber Salem; drink- 
ing, and filling their hands with Tamarik and 
other Fruits. 

The 23d day of the third Month they keep 
in honour of Sammae/, whom they affirm to be 


the God thas maketh the Arrows fly, the Cumar, 
or Prieſt,makes an Arrow take fire rwelve times, 
by rubbing another ſtick againſt it: the laſt time 
he creeps upon the ground, and puts Flax to 
it; if their Flax kindle, they conceive their 
Rites well accepted of the Gods, otherwile 


not. . | | 
The fourth Month Thammuz, had a peculiar 


lemnity abour the middle of it, called the Fe- 
ſtival A/b#kal, of the Weeping Women : The O- 


riginal of which is thus related by R. Maimoni- 


des: In the fame Book, ſaith he, they tell a 
Story of a certain Idolatrous Plendo-Propher, 
named Thammuz: who calling upon the King to 
be ory, {even Planets, and the twelve Signs 
of the Zodiack, and being by the King put ro 
an ignominious death, the ſame night in which 
he was flain, all the Images from all parts of rhe 
Earth met in the Palace which was erected ar 


B | Babylon to the great Golden Image of the Sun, 


ſuſpended betwixt Heaven and Earth There 
this Image of the Sun fell down proſtrate in the 
midſt, and (all the reſt of the Images ſtanding 
round about it) bewailed Thammuz, and began 


Jt | ro relate what hapned to him; whereupon the 


reſt of the Images fell a weeping, and lament- 
ed all that Night: But aſſoon as the Morning 
appeared they all flew away and returned home 
to their ſeveral Temples. Hence came the 
Cuſtom, that on the firſt day of the Month 
Thammuz (June) they Weep, Lament, and 
Bewail Thammuz. This Cuſtom of Women- 
2 for Thammuz, is mentioned alſo by 
the Prophet d Eze&ze/,as imitated by the-] 


Sammael, and to other Gods and Dæmons; Sa- 

crificing nine Lambs to Hanan. 

| In the fifth Month, which, as the Syriazs, 
they call Ab, they preſs new Wine to their Gods, 
and give it ſeveral Names; this they do the 
eight firſt days. They likewiſe kill a new born 
Infant to their Gods, which they beat all to pic- 
ces; then they take the fleſh and mix it with 
Rye-meal, Saffron, Ears of Corn, Mace, and lir- 
tle Cakes like Figs they bake this in a new O- 
ven, and give it to the People of the Congrega- 
tion of Sammael all the year long; no Woman 
eatsof this, nor Servant, nor Son of a Bond wo- 
man, nor Man that is Poſſeſſed, or Mad. 

The Rites of the ſixth Month, named Elou7, 
are thus deſcribed by the ſame Author; Three 
days they boil VVater to waſh themſelves, . that 
they may perform the Rites of Sammael, who 
is the Prince of the Dæmons, and the greateſt 
God; into this water they caſt ſome Tamarisk, 

VVax, Olives, Spice, Ec. and when it is hot, 
take it before Sun-riſe, and pour it upon their 
Bodies, as an Amulet: The ſameday alſo they 
kill eight Lambs, ſeven to their Gods, and one 
to the God Sammael; they eat alſdin their Con- 
1 and drink every Man ſeven Cups of 

Vine; The Prince exaQs of every one of them 
two Drachms to be paid into his Exchequer. 
On the 26th day of the ſame Month, they go 
forth to a Mountain, celebrating the Rites of the 
Sun, Saturn and Venus; burning eight Hen 
Chickens, eight Cocks, and as many Hens; He 
who made a Prayer and Requeſt to Fortune takcs 
an old Cock, or a Cock chicken, to the wings of 
which he ties two ſtrings ; and ſets their ends on 


fire, 


2 — 


; ENS 7 Chap. 8. 
the 29th day of this Month they conſecrate to v. 14. 


c 
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5 Wine upon the Fire for the Dead to drink. 


Fortune; It the C 
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fire, and gives up the Chickens to.the Goddels | Loaf to the Congregation, in honour of Mart; 
Fickens are quite conſumed by the Prince exatts of every. one of them towards 

the fire, his Prayer is heard, but if the fire of | his Exchequer two Drachms. 52 

thoſe itrings goes out before the Chickens be 8 2 8 
uite burnt, the Lord of Fortune accepts not his * EE 
rayer, nor Offerings, nor pv ps 9 the N C HAP. II. 

27th and 28th they have their eries, Sacri : 1h | 

ices Offetin , and Holocaults 2 — Other Rites of the Sabæans contrary to the Le- 

is the 8 Lord :) to the Dæmons and Gs. | vitical: Law, 

niuſſes, which compaſs them about, defend 3 22 

them, and beſtow good Fortune on them E Maimonides mentions ſeveral other Rites 4 Mor. Nev. 

The ſeventh Month, which the Syrians. and | of the Sabeans, which were expreſl 


—_— —— 


Sabedns call the firſt Tiſchri,hath peculiar Rires, | repugnant to the Levitical Law, adding, that 


thus deſcribed by the fame Author: About the he 3 with the Reaſons and Cauſes 
middle of this Month, they burn Meat to the |of many of he Laws of Moſes, by means of knowing 
Dead, in this manner: Every one buys of every [be Faith, Rites, and Worſhip of the Sabæans. 
ſort of Meat thut is inthe Market; of all kind | The Examples alledged by him and others are 


of Fleſh, Froſty, green and dry; they likewiſe | thele. - 


$5 it ſeveral ways; all which they burn in | They Offered Levened Bread only,and, for their 
e night time to the Dead, and wiſh it the [Offer 17g5, made choice of Sweet Mengs only, and 
Thigh-bone of a Camel; they alſo pour mixed | 2 ed Iheir Sacrifices with Honey; prohibited, 
evit. 2. 11. | 
Ig the eighth Month, which is called the la-\ They uſed on a certain day to feed on Swines 
ter Tiſchri, they Faſt on the 21ſt day, and ſo on, Eeſß; prohibited, Levi. 11. 7. 
for nine days, the laſt of which is the 29th, this | They held ir unlawful to kill and feed on 
day they do in honour of the Lord of Fortunes, ſome Beaſts permitted to the Jews; as the Ox, 
Ec. 155 which Maimonides laith, they much honoured for 
The ninth Month, called he firſt Canun, is |the great Profit he brings by Agriculture, and 
chiefly Sacred to“ enus; On the fourth da rhey 1 here for e held it anlatoful to kill bim, as alſo ihe 


ſet up a Tabernacle, which they call the ot Sheep; neither of which they killed. 


Beltha, adorning it with ſeveral Leaves, Fruits, | Some of the Sabæans worſhipped Devils, belie- 
Roſes, c. Before they offer their Sacrifices of | ving they had the Shapes of Goats, and therefore 
Beaſts and Birds, they ſay, Let theſe Sacrifices called them Seirim; On the contrary, the Leviti- 
be Deſtined to our Goddeis Beltha; this they | cal Law prohibits 10 Offer Sacriſices le Seirim, 
do for ſeven days: all which time they burn ma- | untoGoats, that is to ſay, Devils, appearing in 
ny Beaſts to their Gods and Goddeſſes. On the [the Forms of Goats, Levit. 1 | 


zoth day of the fame Month, the Prieſt fits in| Though they did abominate Blood, as 4 thing 


an high Chair, to which he gets up by nine | exceediy, deteftable, yet they did eat it, believing 
ſteps; and, taking in his hand a ſtick of Tama: | i 10 be the Food of the Demons, and that be that 
risk, ſtretcheth it out to them all, and ftrikerh | did ear of it ſhould become a Brother, or Intimate 
every one of them with it three, or five, or ſeven | Acquarniance of the Demons, inſomuch that they 
times. Afterwards he makes a Diſcourſe to would Come ro bim and tell him future Events; 
them, wherein he declareth to the Congregati- prohibited, Levit. 17. 10, 23. 

on their continuance, multitude, places, and ex. Ihe worſhipped the Sun at his Riſing, for 
cellency above all other Nations; he likewiſe | which Reaſon, as our Rabbins exreſly teach inGe- 
tells them the largeneſs of their Empire, and the | mara, ſaĩth Marmonides, Abraham our Father de- 
days of their Reign: After which he comes |/igned the Weſt for the place of the Sanctum San- 


down from the Chair, and they eat of the things |Rorum, when he. Worſhipped in the Mountain 
Offered to the Idols, and drink: and the Prince | Moria. Of this Idolatry they Interpret what 


exacts of every one of them this day two the Prophet b Ezekiel ſaith, of the Men with z 
Drachms to the Exchequer. their Backs toward the Temple to Lord, and 


The tenth Month, called the other Canun, |their Faces towards the Eaſt, Worſhipping the 
ſeems particularly devoted to the Moon; for | 


Chap. 8. 16. 


Sun towards the Eaſt. 


on the 24th day thereof is the Nativity of the| - Mabummed Ben-Iſaac relates, that they ſhaved 


Lord, that is, the Moon, at what time they cele- | themſelves with Razors, and branded themſelves 

brate the Rites of Sammael, Sacrificing, and | with fire; there were alſo Married Women among 

Burning fourſcore living creatures, four-footed | them who ſhaved themſelves in the ſame manner; 

Beaſts and Fowl ;- they alſo eat and drink and | forbidden, Levit. 21. 5, 5 | 

burn Badi, ſticks or canes of Palm, {lender at the] „ They had a Cuſtom of paſing their Chill e puimon. 

bottom, to their Gods and Goddeſſes. dren, as ſoon as they were born through the Fire, Mor. Nev. 3. 
In the cleventh Month, Sijzbar, they Faſt ſe- j which they Worſhipped, affirming, that ſuch Chil- 

ven days together, beginning from the 9th an dren as were not ſo paſſed would die. This was 

upon which they proclaim a Faſt to the Sun,who | alſo expretly forbidden by the Levitical Law. 

is the great Lord, the Lord of Good: They eat | Another moſt obſcene Cuſtom they had of 


not in all th's time any thing of Milk; nor drink | Engrafting, deſcribed by d Maimonides, to d Mor. New, 


Wine; nor pray during this Month to any bur | which he conceives the Levitical Prohibition to 3+ 37- 
Sammael, the Genii, and Dæmons. Hlallude. 


In the Month Adar, which is the twelfth and | Others there are of the ſame kind cited by the 
laſt, they Faſt alſo to the Moon, eſpecially on | ſame e Author, who concludes, that az concern. e Ahr. Nev. 
the 25th day; The Preſident diſtributes a Barley | ing thoſe particular Latos, the reaſons whereof are 3. 44+ 


* concealed 


PART XV. I be Cbaldaick Philoſophy. . 
| concealed, and the benefit unknown to me, it "wi | Arabick and Chaldaick Learning by certain Books 
ceeds ſrom hence, that the things which we hear | in both thoſe Languages, which came to my hands, | 
are not ſuch as thoſe which we ſee and percerve | not accidentally, but doubtleſs by the, diſpoſal , 5 
with dur eyes. For this cauſe thoſe things con- God, in favour of my Studies. Hear the Inſcripri- 
cerning the Rites of the beans, which I have | ons, and you will believe it. The Chaldaic/ Books, 
learnt by hearing, and from their Writing, are not | (if they are Books, and not rather Treaſures)are 
ſo ſolid and certain, as with thoſe who have ſeen he Oracles of Aben Eſra, Zoroaſter and Melchi- | 
them praftiſed, eſpecially ſeeing that their Opini. or, Magi: in which thoſe things which.are ſuul'lʒ 
ons and Setts periſhed 1000 years ſince, and | and defettrve iy the Greek, are Read perfeft and 
their Names were aboliſhed, entire. There 1s alſo, (adds hc) an Expoeion by 
Ny, the Chaldean Wiſe-men 5 theje Ordctes, Mort 
With the Sabeans, we conclude the Cha/daick | and &notty, but full of A Iyſteriess Ther bs alſo 
= Philoſophy. a Book of the Dottrines of the Chatdaick.Theolo- 
| ; O, and upon it a Divine and Copious Diſcourſe | 
Ie the Perſians, Grecians, and Chaldeans; Thus | 
— | Mirandula, atter whole Death theſe Books were | 
found by Ficinus, but io worn and illegible that 
THE nothing could be made out of the. 
be eden Con 
as we ſai ranſlated into Greek. by Perfons 
CH A L D AI CK OR AC LES | Lal in the Greek Phyloſophy, let 5 call co | 
| mind that Beroſus F introduced the Writings 7 Poſeph ** 
O F 0 * | the Chaldeans concerning Aſtronomy und Philoſo* 174 lan 1. 
82 among the Grecianc; and that Fulian the 
ZOROASTER n, a Chaldaick Philoſopher, g wrote the ur- g Suid. in voce 
- gick Oracles in Verſe, and other Secrets of that Julianus. 
dy 2 | Science: and probably, if theſe were no part of 
and his Followers. - | that Chaldaick Learning which Beroſus firſt ren- 
| / _ in er wy Jo might be ure of the no 
| eurgick Oracles (for ſuch the Title ſj 
He moſtconfiderable Remains of the a ( 3 


; th Julian; for tome of th 
Chaldaick Philoſophy are thoſe Ora- them) of Julian E em are cited 


des hich 00 der the - haps of by Proclus as ſuch. From the account which Mi. 
es which go under 


: randula gives of thoſe in his Poſſeſſion, to which 
Zoroaſter; ſome indeed condemn | a 15 
4 Bexa. them as ſuppoſittiou, a Forged by ſome Pſeudo: | were added a Comment, and a Diſcourſe of the 


* 


N 2 DoArines of the Chaldaick Theology, it might 

b Clem. Strom. Chriſtian Greek e the rather, becauſe h be conjectured, that what is delivered to us by 
= rw] of rodicus the Heretick, boaſted Pletho and Pſellus, who, beſides the Oracles,give 
That 1 De 


ecret Books of Zoxoalter.) us a Comment on them, together with a Chal- 
But this ſeems 115 probable, in regard th 7 a em, ith a 


Sut daick Summary, was extracted out of that Au- 
lie diſperſed among ſeveral Authors; nor are | thor which Mirandula deſcribes to have been of 
they to be negletted, in that they have been the ſame kind and M 


| | lethod, but much more per- 
held in great veneration by the Platonick Phi- fect and Copious. . | = 1 
loſophers. Which ſufficiently alſo argues that This Title of Oracles was perhaps not given | 


e Vit. Plot. they are none of the Writings charged by e to them only Meraphorically ro expreſs the Di- 
; Porphyrizs upon the Gnofticks, as Forged by vine Excellence of their Doctrine, but as con- 

them under the name of Zoroaſter, ſince thole | ceived indeed to have been delivered by the Ora- 1% 

(as he acknowledgeth) were by the Platonick | cle it felt; for h Stephanus teſtifies that the b De wh. 47 
hiloſophers, (of whom he inſtanceth Plotinus | Chaldæans had an Oracle whith they beld in no N 

and Amelius) rejected and demonſtrated to be we Veneration than the Greeks did theirs at 

ſpurious und Juppo H1HOKS. „ I Delphi: This Opinion may be confirmed by the 

Some argue that they are not Cha/daick, be- high Teſtimonies which the Platonick Philoſo- 


cauſe many timesaccommodated to the Greek | phers give of them, calling them i the Aſſyrian ; procl. in 
Style; but there are in them many ſo harſh and | Theology revealed by God, and the Theology deli Tim, 
exotick Expreſſions, as diſcover them to be Ori- 4 
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ginally foreign; and where they agree in Terms | ted as from the Gods, one of thoſe Oracles which i 
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with that which is proper to the Greek Phylo= | ſpeaks of the Ideas, a (Platonicꝶ Doctrine) adds, 
4 De Ig. ſophy, we may ſay of them as d Jamblichus that bereby the Gods declared the Subſiſtence of 
opt. upon another occaſion, (On the Writings that Idea t, and acquieſceth as ſatisfied ahat the Gods 
g0 under the Name of Hermes Triſmegiftis) as themſelves ratifie the Contemplation of Plato. 
they are publifhed under the name of goroaſter, Some of theſe Oracles which eſcaped the In- 


ſo alſo they contain the Doctrine of Z tat juries of Time, were firſt publiſhed by Ludo- | 
though they frequently ſpeak in the Style of | vicus Tiletanus, Anno 1563. at Paris _ — 
the Greeks; for they were Tranſlated out of 


8 ther with the Commentaries of Gemiſtus Pletho, 
Chaldee into Greek by Perſons skilful in the | under the Title of the Magical Oracles of the 
Greek Philoſophy. 38 


| Magi deſcended from Zoroaſter, the ſame were 

To perſwade us that they are genuine, and | afterwards Tranſlated and put forth by 7aco- 

e Ef. not of Greekiſh Invention, e Mirandula pro- bus Marthamus, and laſtly, together with the 

feſſeth to Ecins, that he had the Chaldee Ori- Comment of Pſellus alſo, by Johannes Opſo- 
ginal in his poſſeſlion, T was (faith he) forcibly | peus at Paris, 1607. 
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. Damaſcius, Syneſius, Olympio- 
3 and! Arnobius: encteaſing 
is own account, to 324. and redu- 
cing them for the better nr por to certain 
general heads, put them forth, Tranllated 
them into Latin, Anno 1593. WEN 

They were en put forth in Latin by 


dorus, 


1 Philoſ barber. 1 Otho Heurnius, Anno 1619. under the Title 


m Pag. 


Authors. | 
Patricius indeed hath taken much Learned | 


Words 


of The ſincere Magical Oracles of Zoroaſter 
King of BaQtria, and Prince of the Magi; but He- 
urniut under the pretence of n putting them into 
good Latinas he calls it) and poliſhing them with 
a rougher File, hath . up and corrupted 
what Patricius delivered faithfully and ſincere- 
ly, endeavouring to put theſe Fragments into a 
continued Diſcourſe, which in themſelves are 
nothing coherent, but diſperſed among ſeveral 


ins in the ColleQion of them ; but with leſs 
to their Meaſures and Numbers, (as 


from thence may be ſhown) ſometimes of the no more to 
themſelves: nor is there any certain reſt, 


them with the Authors, out of which he took 
them, \fince few of rhoſe are extant, neither 
doth he, (as he profeſſeth to have done) affix the 
Names of the Authors to the ſeveral Fragments, 
808 to ſome few at the beginning; However, 
we ſhall give them here according to his Editi- 
on, that being the moſt perfect; together with 
ſuch Additions as we meet withal elſewhere, 
and ſome conjectures to ſupply the defect we 
mentioned. * 

And whereas many of theſe Oracles are ſo 


broken and obſcure, that they may at firſt ſight 


ſeem rather Ridiculous than Weighty, yet he 
who ſhall conſider, that as many of them as are 
explained by Pietho, Pfellus, and others, would 
without thoſe Explications ſeem no leſs abſurd 
than the reſt, but being explained, diſcloſe the 
Learning of the Chaldæans in a profound and ex. 
traordinary manner, will eaſily believe all the 


ſreſt⸗ even thoſe which appear leaſt intelligible) 


to be of the ſame kind, and conſequently ought 
have been omitted than any of the 
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U 2 Monas eſt. Pſel. 
mpliata eſt Monas, quæ duo generat. Dam. 
9 enim apud hunc ſedet, & intellectualibus Proc. Dam. 

x: et ſectiopibus. 
nare are cunda, & ordinare quodcunque 
2 ordinatum. 


Toto enim mundo lucet Trias, cujus Mou eſt Dam, 
princeps. 0 
Principium omnis ſectionis hic eſt ordo, 


In tria namque Mens dirit _ ſecari omnia, Proc, 
Cajus voluntas annuit, & jam omnia kQa fuare, 
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PAT ER ET MENS \. 


Seipſum rapuit pater neque ſuæ 


Potentiz mentali claudens proprium Eſet. 


quid 2 
Cundta na mque perfecit pater, 

Et menti tradidit ſecundæ, 

Quam primam vocat omne genus 1 
Patrogenia lux, multum namque ſola 


E partis robore decrepens mentis — 

Opera enim intelligens paterna mens è ſe genita, 

Cunttis inſeminavit vinculum igni gra vis ãmoris. 

Quo omnia maneant, pe in interminarunt | 
amantia. - - 
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- Neque omnibus quz parri menraliter contexta 
monſtret. 

tin amore maneant mundi elementa manentia. 
Habet ipſa intelligentia parernam mentem indere 
mnibus fontibus & prineipatibus. 


enim finis paterni profundi, a fons menta- ; 
lium. at 


Et in adyto, per Deo. nutriens filentium. 
on enim in materiam, ignis trans primus 
uam potentiam claudit operibus, ſed mente. 
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ANIMA, NA u RA. 


* anima ignis potentia patris exiſtens lu- 

cidus, £ 

Immortaliſque manet, & vitz domina eft : 

Et tenet mundi multas plenitudines finuum. 

Mentis enim imitamen eſt, partum verd habet 
uid corporis. * Ns, Fr 

Mifſtis verd canalibus, ignis incorruptibilis opera 

; efhiciens. | 


bito : | 
Calida; animans omnia, repoſuit enim 
Mentem fane in anima, animam verd in corpore 
inerti. f 
Noſtri impoſuit pater hominümque Deümque. 
Affatim animans lucem, ignem, æthera, mundos. 


Coexiſtunt namque naturalia opera mentali 
jplendori 


Patris. Anima enim eſt quæ orna vit magnum 

Cœlum, & quz ornat ſimul cum patre. 

Cornua & ipfius firmata ſunt ſurſum.- 

e verd circa Dex natura immenſa attol- 
itur. 

Imperat rurſus natura infatigabilis mundiſque 
operibuſque: 

Cœlum ut currat ſurſum æternum trahens : 

Et celer ſol circa centrum, ut aſſuetus veniat, 

Non naturz inſpicias fatale nomen ejus. 


MUNDUS. 


Factor qui per ſe operans fabrefecit mundum. 

Etenim quædam ignis moles erat altera: hæc 
Omnia 

Per ſe efficiens, ut corpus mundanum 

Mundus ut manifeſtus, & non videatur mem- 
braneus. 8 

Totum mundum ex igne, & aqua, & terra, 

Et omni-alente aere. 

IneFabilia, & fabilia ſynthemata mundi. 

Aliam per aliam vitam, a partitis canalibus. 

Deſuper permeantis in oppoſitum 8 

Per centrum terræ, & quintum medium, alium 

Ns ubi deſcendit uſque ad materiales ca- 

nales. 


Vitifer ignis. | 

Centro incitans Seipſum lumine reſonante. 

Fontanum alium, qui Empyreum mundum ducit. 

Centrum à quo omnes uſque quo fortè æquales 

fuerint. | \ 

3 enim paterna mens ſeminavit per mun- 
um. 

Medium inter patres ſingulæ centrum fertur. 
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Mentis enim imitamen eſt: quod verd partum 
eſt habet quid corporis. 8 


C OEL uu. 


Septem enim in moles formavit Pater firmamen- 
ta mundorum: 


Cœlum rotunda figura circumcludens. 

Fixitque multum cœtum aſtrorum inerrantium, 

Animaliamque errantium conſtituit ſeptenarium. 

Terram in medio poſuit, aquàmquè in terræ ſi- 
nibus. 5 yg 905 

Aeremque ſupra hæc. 

Fixitque multum cœtum aſtrorum inerrantium. 


My rde, cmTwyw Toned. 


Tenſione, non laboriosa mala. 
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Poſt verd Paternas conceptiones anima, ego, ha- 
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Sed fixione errorem non habente in motu. 

Fixitque multumcœtum aſtrorum inerrantium. 

Ignem ad ignem cogens. | 

ixione errorem non habente in motu. 

Sex eos conſtituit, ſeptimum Solis, 

It medium jaciens ignem. 

Inordinationem eorum bene · ordinatis ſuſpendens 
zonis. 

Parturit enim Dea Solemque magnum, & ſplen- 
didam Lunam. 


Ether, Sol, ſpiritus Lunæ, aeris duQtores, 


Solariùmque circulorum, & lunarium eſt crepi- 
tum, 

Sinuümque aereorum. 

Ethetis cantus, Soliſque, & Lunx canalium, & 
aeris. 

Et latùs ger, lunariſque curſus, & polus Solis. 

Colligit ĩipſum, accipiens ætheris harmoniam, 

Soliſq; Lunæque, & quæcunque aere continentur, 

Ignis ignis derivatio, & ignis penu. 15 

Crines enim in acutum nato Fane conſpiciun- 
tur, 

Ubi Saturnus. 

Sol aſſeſſor intuens polum purum. 

{Erhcycuſque curſus, & Lunæ ingens impetus, 

Aeriique fluxus. 

Solemque magnum, & ſplendidam Lunam, 


TEMP uU 
Deum mundanum, æternum, infinitum. 
Juvenem, & ſenem | 
Er fontanum aliud, quod empyreum mundum 
ducit. 


* 


ANIMA, CORPUS, HO MO. 


Oportet te feſtinare ad lucem & patris lumina, 

Unde miſſa eſt tibi anima, multam induta men- 
(= | | "hh | 

Hwxc pater mente concepit, mortaliſque ei eſt 
aiumatus. 

Symbola enim paterna mens ſeminavit in animis 

Amore profundo replens animam. 


Repoſuit enim mentem in anima, in corpore verò 


Vos repoſuir pater hominümque denmque. 

Incorporea quidem ſunt divina omnia. 

Corpora verd in ipſis veſtri causa funt alligata. 

Non potentes continere incorporeos corpora, 

Ob corpoream, in quam concentrati eſtis, natu- 
ram. 

Inque deo jacent faces trahentes validas. 

A patre deſcendentes, a quibus anima deſcenden- 
tibus h 

Empyreos carpit fructus, animam alentem flo- 
rem. | | 

Ide6que mente conciplentes opera patris 

Parcæ fatalis alam fugiunt inverecundam. 

Er fi hanc animam videris redeuntem, 

At aliam imittit pater, ut in numero fit. 

Certe valde illæ ſunt beatiſhmz ſupra omnes 

Animas, ad terram à Cœlo profuſæ. 

Illxque divites, & ineffabil ia ſtamina habentes, 

Quæcunque a lucente, 0 rex, a te, vel ipſo 

4s ſunt progenitæ. Miti valida a neceſſitate 
ucatur anime profunditas immortalis oculof- 
que affatim 

Omnes ſurſum extende. 

Nec deorſum pronus lis in nigricantem mun- 


dum. 
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Oui profunditas ſemper infida ſubſtrata e eſt, & 


Hades | 

Circumquaque caligans, ſqualidus, idolis gau- 
dens, Amens, | 

Præcipitoſus, tortuoſus, cœcum profundum ſem- 
per involvens a 

Semper deſponfus obſcuram faciem, inertem, 
Spiritu-carentem. 

Er Oſor luminis mundus, & tortuoſi fluxus 

A quibus vulgus attrahitur. 

Quzre paradiſum, | 

Quzre tu animæ canalem, unde, aut quo ordine 

Corpori inſervieris, in ordinem a quo effluxiſti 

Rurſus reſtituas, ſacro ſermoni operam uniens. 

Neque deorſum fis pronus, precipitium in terr3 
ſubeſt, | 

Septemvios trahens per gradus : quo ſub 

Horribile neceſſitatis Thronus eſt. 

Ne tu augeas fatum. 

Anima hominum Deum coget quodammodo in 
{eiplam : 

Nihil mortale habens, tota a Deo eſt ebria facta 

Harmoniam reſonat namque, ſub qua eſt corpus 
mortale. . 

Extendens igneam mentem ad opus pietatis, 

Er fluxile corpus ſervabis. 

Eſt & idolo portio in loco circumlucente. 

Undique inficta anima ignis habenas tende. 

lene calens cogitatio primiſſimum habet ordi- 
nem. 


Igni namque mortalis propinquans Deo lumen 
5 wheres Alis propinq 


Immoranti enim mortali præſtò Dii aderunt. 
Pœnæ hominum ſunt angores. | 

Et malæ materiz germina utilia ſunt, & bona. 

Spes nutriat te ignea —— in regione. 

Sed non recipit illius velle Paterna mens, 
Donec non exeat. ex oblivione, & verbum loqua- 

tur. 8 

Memoriam indens Pat erni Synthematis puri. 

His quidem diſcibile lucis dedit notitiam ſuſct- 


re. 
Hos vero & ſomnolentos ſui fructum dedit ro- 
ris. 
Ne ſpiritum macules neque profundum fac ſu- 
perficiem. - 
Neque materiæ quiſquilias præcipitio relinquas. 
Ne educas, ne exiens habeat quidpiam. , . 
Vi corpus relinquentium animæ ſunt puriſſimæ. 


nw expullores, reſpiratores, & faciles ſolutu 
unt. | 


Siniſtris in lumbis Hecates virtutis eſt fons, 

[ntus tota manens, virgineum non abjiciens. 

O audaciſſimæ naturæ, homo, artificium / 

Neque ingentes menſuras terræ in tuam mentem 
Pone, 

Non enim veritatis planta eſt in terra. 


Neque in menſuris menſuras Solis regulas con- 


gregans, 
Aterno conſilio fertur, non gratia tui. 


Lunarem quidem curſum, & aſtreum progreſſum 


Lunz ſtrepitum dimitte, ſemper currit opera 
neceſſitatis 


Aſtreus progreſſus, tui gratià non eſt partus. 
Ethereus avium pes latus nunquam verus eſt. 


omnia ludi, 


2323 deceptionis firmamenta; fuge tu 
XC 


Si vis pietatis ſacrum paradiſum aperire. 


Ubi 


Non facrificia viſcerique cupio : hæc ſunt 
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Ha. ' Phimerh the Triad,” | 
"Res." tha 
he Mind of eke of al 2225 biz 
Far the of the 7 that all l ines 
he but Into chr. tf fe 5 


Whoſe Will lente and! then all things were 4 
öden. 7 l + 
Tos Yhe Mend of the Erl Father er fait into 
three, Governing all things by Min 


And there Renee mit l 178 Ta) Virtue and 


Fir) _ 
This w Roach the \Shape i thi Triad, being 


Te-exraxt.' 


Not the Nrſt. ( Bſbrice) but where they ate mea- 


ured. 

For thou muſt conceive that all things ſerve theſe 
three Principles. 

The firſt — ; e is Sacred, but in the middle. 

Another the third, aerial; z which cheriſheth the 
Earth in Fire. 


And Fountain of Fountains, and of all Fountains. 
The Matrix containing all things. 


Thence abundantly ſprings forth the Generation 
of multroarious Matter. 


The extracted a prefter the flower of glowing 
ire, 


f 


Flaſhing i into the Cavities of the World : for all 


things from thence ' 
Beg in to extend downwards their admirable Beams 


FATHER. MI ND. 


T* 55 hath ſnatched away himſelf , nei- A 


hath he ſhut up his own fire in his 
Intellectual Power. 


For the Father perfected all things, and delivered 
them over to the ſecond Mind, 

Which the whole Race of Men call the firſt 

Light begotten of the Father ;, for he alone 

Having crop'd the Flower of the Mind from the 


Fathers Vigeur. 


For the Paternal ſelf-begotten Mind underſtand- 
ing [his] Work, 


Sowed in ail the fery bond of Love, 


For the paternal Mind 


n FRET 


Pa all things might continue Lede for ever. 


Neither thoſe things which are intelledually con- 


text in the light of the Lan all thingt. 
That being the Elements of the World they might 
perſi i/t; in Love. 

0 it is. the Bound of the. paternal Depib, and 

_ the Fountain of the Intellefuals. 

| Nether went be forth, but abode in the Pater. 

nal Depth, 

Aud in the Arun accord ing to Divinely- nou- 
riſhed Silence. 

For the Fire once above, ſhutreth not bis Power 

Into Matter. by by Adions. but by the Mind. 


ry ſowed & bolt thro 
the Warld, 


| Which underflandeth Intelligibles, and beautifeth 
ineffables. 

Wholly Divifion and Indiviſihle. bes KN 

By Mind he contains the Intelligibles, but intro- 
duceth Senſe into the Worlds, 


— 
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| By Mind be contains the Intelligibles, but Intro- 


duceth ny into _ — 


MIND. INTELLIGH 


158 
NT IE RENE UA 


A of the one e Mindybe intelligible (Mind) 


For the Mind is. not without the intelligi. 
ble; it exiſts not without it. 


Theſe are Iutellectualt, and iel, which 
being widerſtood, underfland, -- 
or thelntelligible is the Aliment of the Latelligent. 


pas the Intelligible, Lance 4 exuſts beyond, the 


Mind. 
| And of the Mind which a never the Empreal Hee 


Den. 


Far the E the ld 
of the Mat fem Wor. in the: Mind 


Tou who know certainly the ſapermandne baer. 
nal Depth. 

The intelligible is predominant over -all Seflion. 

There is ſomething Intelligible, which it behooves 

thee to underſtand with the flower of the Mind. 

For if thou enclineft thy Mind, thou ſhait under. 

ſtand this alſo; 

Tet underſtanding ſomething | o 
not underſtand this wholly , 
Of Circumlucid Strength. g 

tual Sections (Rays). 


But it behooves not to conſider this intelligible 
with Vehemence of Intellefion, 


But with the ample flame of the ample * 
which meaſureth all things, 


Except this Intelligible: but it behooves to un- 
der ſtand this. 


For if thou enclineſt thy Mind, thou ſhalt under- 
| this alſo, * 


it] thou ſhalt 
or it is a Power 
irtering with Intellec- 


Not 2 having a pure turning Eye [thou 


Extend the Lacs mind of thy Soul towards the 
Intelligible, 


That thou m 10 0 learn the Intelligible, 


for it ex- 
iſte beyond the Mind. 


But every mind underſtands this God; for the 
Mind is not 


Without the Intelligible, neither is the Intelligible 
without the Mind. 


| To the Intellectual Preſters of the Intellectual fire, 
all things 


By 


D NIX: 


Part XIX. | 


The cha Pb. 


By yielding are ſubſervient to the perſioaſſue 

6 of the yoke ons 

And to 8 and always to remain in a reſt. 
leſs whirling. *© 

But inſinuat ing into Worlds the Venerable Name 
in a ſleepleſs Whirling. TY 

Fountains and Principles; to turn, and always to 
remain in a reſtleſs Whirling. 

By reaſon of the terrible menace of the Father. 

Under two Minds the Life generating Fountain 
Souls is contained; 

And the Maker, who ſelf-operating framed the 
World. P f the Mind 

Who ſprung firſt out of the Mind. 

Coden Fire 4550 Fire, binding them together, 
to mingle 


— 


HE CAT E. SYNOCHES. TELETARCHS 


Or out of him ſpring all 
Implacable Thunders, and the Preſter-recei- 
Ding cavities | 
Of the Intirely-Jucid firengih of Father-begotten 
Hecate. 
And be who begirds (viz.) the flower of Fire, and 
the ſtrong 
Spirit of ibe Poles fiery above. 
He gave to his Preſters that they ſhould guard 
the Tops. 


Mineling the power of his own Strength in the 


Synoches. 
O how the World hathintellectual guides inflexible! 


The Yountanors Craters, preſerves the flower of | Becauſe ſhe is the Operatrix, becauſe ſhe is the 


his own fire. 


Diſpenſatrix of Life-giving fire. 


He ęlutereth with Intelleffual Selliont, and, Becauſe alſo it fills the Life producing Boſom of 


filled all things with Love. 
Like Swarms they are carried, being broken, 
About the Bodies of the World. 


'l bat things unfaſhioned may be faſhioned. 


IWhat the Mind ſpeaks, it ſpeaks by underſtand-' 


ing. 
Power is with them, Mind is from Her. 


JYNGES. IDEZ'S. PRNI CIPLES. 
Heſe being many aſcend into the JucidWorlds. 


Springing intothem, and in which there are 


three 1ops. 
Beneath them lies the chief of Immaterials. 


Principles which haue underſlood the intelligible 


Works of the Father. 

Diſcloſed them in ſenſible Works as in Bodies; 

Being (as it were) the Ferry-men beiwixt the Fa- 
ther and Malter. | 

__ producing manifeſt Images of unmanifeſt 
things, 

And inſcribing unmanifeſt things in the manife 
Ye of the W, 40, . Je 


The Mind of the Father made a jarring Noiſe, 


underſtanding by vigorous Counſel, 
Omniform Idea s; and flying out of one Fountain 


They ſprung forth, for, from the Fathers was 


the rs Al and End, 


By whichthey are connefed to the Father, by al. 
ternate 


Life from ſeveral Vehicles. 


But they were divided, being ly Intellectual fire 


diſtributed 
Into other Intellectuals: for the King did ſet be. 
fore the multiform World 
An Intellectual incorruptible Pattern ; this Print 
through the World he gone ing, of whoſe form 
According to which the World appeared 
Beautified with all kind of 1dea's, of which there 
Zs one fountain, 


Out of which come ruſhing forthothers undiſtribu- 


ted, heing Lroken about the Bodies of the World, 


which through the vaſt Receſſes, 
Like Swarms, are carried round about every way. 
Intellectual Notions from the paternal Fountain 
cropping the flower of Fire. 
In the point of Nleepleſs time, of this Primigent- 
ous Idea. | 


The firſt ſelf-budding foutain of the Father budded. 


Intelligent Jynges dl themſelves) alſo underſtand 


from the Father : 


Hecate. 


And inſtils in the Sy noches the enlioning ſtrength 
Of potent fire. 

| But they are guardians of the works of the Father, 
For be dfeniſes himſelf, profeſſing 

Je be cloathed toiih the Print of the Images. 

The Teletarchs are comprebended with the Sy- 


noches, | 
To theſe Intelleftual Preflers of intellectual fire, 
All things are ſubſervient. 
But as many as ſerve the Material Synoches, 
Having put on the compleatly-Armed Vigour of 
4 r Light. 
wg triple ſtrength fortifying the Soul and the 
ind. 
To put into the Mind the Symbol of Variety. 
And not 10 walk diſperſedly on the Empyreal 
Channels 5 ä 
But ſtiffly 
Theſe frame Indroiſibles, and ſenſibles, 
And Corporiforms, and ibings deſtin'd to Matter 


SOUL NATURE 


Fe. the Soul being a bright fire, by the power 
of the Father. 


Remains Immortal, and is Miſtreſ. 7 Life, 

And poſſeſſeth manyComplex1ons of the Cavittes of 
the World: | 

For it is in imitation of the Mind, but that whith 
is born bath ſomething of the Body. 


Works of incorruptible Fire. 
Next the paternal Conceptions I (the Soul)dwell; 
Warm, heating all things; for he did put 
The Mind in the Soul, the Soul in the dull Body, 
Of us the Father of Gods and Men impoſed, 


Abundantly animating Light, Fre, Ather, Worlds. 


For natural Works co-exiſt with the Intelictual 
Light of the Father, forthe Soul which adorn d 
the great | | 

Heaven, and adorning with the Father. 

But her Horns are fixed above, 

But about the ſhoulders of the Goddeſs, immenſe 
Nature is exalted. 

Again, indefatigable Nature commands the Worlds 

and Works. : 

That Heaven drawing an eternal courſe may run, 

And the ſwift Sun might come about the Center 
as be uſeth. | 


By unſpeakable Ctuncils, being moved ſoasto an Look not * the fatal name of this New, 
; h h h 


der 5 and. 


The Channels being intermixed, ſhe performs the 


And all nouriſbing tber, 


Jo be carried by a ſettlement which bath not Error 


. For the Goddeſs brings forth the great Sun, and 


— 


1 
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"The Chaldach, Philjophy. 


* 


THE WORLD. 
He Maker who operating by himſelf framed 
; the World. 1 ” el jr 
And there was another Bulk of fire, | 
By ir ſet, ating all things that the Body of 
the World might be perſelled, 
OS might be manifeſt and not ſeem 


anous. 


The whole World of Fire, and Water, and Earth, 


The unexpreſfible and expreſſible Watch-words J 
the World. | 

One Life by another from the diſtributed Channels 

Paſſing ow above to the oppoſite Part, 

75 the Center of the Earth, and another 

fifth Middle. : + © 

Fiery Channel, where it deſcends to the material 
Channels. | | | | 

Life-bringing fire. 

Stirring himſelf up with the Goad of reſounding 


Liebe. 
Another ountainous, which guides the Empyreal 
orld. 
The Center from which all (Lines) which way ſo- 
ever are equal. "x ons 
For the paternal. Mind ſowed Symbols through 
the World. | 
For the Center of every one is curried betwixt the 
Father. 8 


For it is in imitation of the Mind, but that which : 


is born bath ſomething of the Body. 
HEAVEN 


| Tha the Father congregated ſeven Firmaments 

of the World, . | 

Circumſcribing Heaven in a round Figure, 

He fixed a great company of inerratick Stars, 

And he conflituted aSeptenary of erratick An- 
mals. 

Placing Earth in the middle, and Water in the 
middle of the Earth. 

The Air above theſe. 

He fixed a great Company of inerratick Stars, 

To be carrid not by laborious and trouble ſome 
Tenſion, 1 

But by a ſettlement which hath no Error. 

He fixed a great Company of- inerratick Stars, 

Forcing Fire 10 Fire, 


He conſtituted them ſix; caſting into the midſt 
The fire of the Sun, ; bi 
Suſpending their Diſorder in well-ordered Lones. 


the bright Mon. 
O tber, Son, Spirit, Guides of the Moon and 
of the Air 3 | 
And of the ſolar Circles, and of the Monthly claſh- 


ings 
N the Aerial 7 7 ah | an 
The Melody of the iber, and o the Pajegee of 
ir, 


the Sun, and Moon, and of 1 
And the wide Air, and the Lunar Courſe, and the 
Pole of the Sun. 5 ; 
1 it, and receiving the Melody of the M. 
ther, 
And of the Sun, and of the Moon, and of all that 
are contained in the Air. | 


— ͤ — 


Hir Hair pointei is ſeen by his native Lebt; 
Hence comes Saturn. v e 
The Sun Aſſeſſor beholding be pure Pole; 


- 


And the Ftherial Courſe, and the vaſt Motion of 


the Moon, 
And the Aerial fluxions, | 12 
And the great Sun, and the bright Moon. 


TIME. 


T HE Mundane God, ternal, Infinite. 
Toung, and Old, of a Spiral form. 
And another fountainous, toho guides the Empy- 
« real Heaven. | 


| SOUL. BODY. MA N. 
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he Beams of the Father; | 
From whence was ſent to thee a Soil cloathed 
with much Mind. | 
2 things the Fat her conceived, and ſo the mor- 
was animat eu. 2 
For the paternal Mind ſowed Symbols in Souls , 
Repleniſhing the Soul with profound Love. 
For the Father of Gods and Men placed the Mind 
in the Soul 3 8 | 
And in the Body he eſtabliſhed you. 
For all Divine things are incorpereal. 174 
But Bodies are bound inthem for your ſakes : 
Incorporeals not being able to contain the bodies. 
By reaſon of the Corporeal Nature in which you 
are concentrated. | 
And they are in God, attralting ſtrong flames. 


| Deſcending from the Father, from which Yeſcen:- 


ing the Soul * 


| Crops of Empyreal fruits the Soul-nouriſhing 


Ower. 


And therefore concerving the Words of the Father 
They avoid the audacious wing of fatal Deſtiny 
And though you ſee this Soul manumitted, 
Tet the Father ſends another to make up the 
5 _—_— | E 5 | 
ertainly.theſe are ſuperlatively bleſſed above all 
Souls, hey Y dens from 3 to Earth, 


fat S5 | : 
As many of them (O King) as proceed from ſhi- 
ning Thee, or from 3 
Jove Himſelf, under the ſtrong power of (bis) 
Thread. | N 
Let the immortal Depth of thy Soul be predomi- 
nant ; but all thy eyes | Lag 
Extend upward. | | 
Stoop not down to the dark World, 
Beneath which continually lies a faithleſs Depths 
and Hades | 
Dark all over, ſqualld, delighting in Images, un- 
_ intelligible, 


Precipititious, Craggy, a Depth; always Rolling, 


Ahwayseſpouſing an opacous, idle- breathleſs Body, 

And 97% Lehe bg World, and the nd 
current, | 

By which many things are ſwallowed up. 

Seek Paradiſe, | 

Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by what 

N 9 
aving. ſerved the Body, to the ſame place from 
25 thou didſt flow. 

Thou maiſt riſe up again, joyning Action to ſacred 
ſpeech, 


Fire, the Derivation of fire, and the Diſpen. 
0 er of fir c5 | 


my not down, for a Precipice lies below on the 
| Earth, © | | Drawing 


* 


II. behoves thee to haſten to the Light, and ta 
1 


And thoſe rich Souls which hade unc xpreſſible 


— 


1 F 
— 


2 on 


- 


Drawing through the Ladder which bath ſeven 
8 eps, Beneath which ar 
Is the Throne of N e "oh 
Enlarge not thou thy Deſti m. 
IF 5 % Man will in a manner tlaſp God to 
er jelf ;, © 

Having nothing Mortal, ſhe is wholly inebriated 

from God: | „ oe 
* ſhe boaſts Harmony, in which the mortal Ho- 

y exiſts. 2 a n 

If thou ent the fiery Mind 

o the work of Piety, thou ſhalt preſerve the 

fluxible Body. 
There's a room for the Image alſo in the circumlu- 

cid place. 
Every way to the unfaſhioned Soul ſtreteh the 
Reins of Fire. | 
The Fire glotoing Cogitation hath the firſt Rank. 

For the Mortal approaching to the Fire, ſhall have 
Light from God. 

For tothe flow Mortal the Gods are ſwift. 
The Furies are Stranglers of Men. 
The bourgeons; even of il Matter, are profitable 


good. | 
Let Hope nouriſh thee in the fiery Angelic Region. 
But the Paternal Mind accepts not her Will, 
Until ſhe go out of Oblroion, and pronounce a 
Word, Inferting the remembrance of the pure 
paternal Symbol, 

To theſe be gave the docible charaller of Life to 
be Comprebended. 9 | 
Thoſe that were afleep he made fruitful by his 

oton ſtrength. 
Defile not the Spirit nor deepen a Super ficies. 
Leave not the Droſs of Matter on a Precipice. 


Bring her not forth, left going forth ſhe have 
12 | | 
Souls of thoſe who quit the Body violently, 


are moſt pure. 
The ungirders of the Soul, which give her breath. 
ing, are eaſie to be looſed. | 
In the fide of ſiniſter Hecate, there is a Fountain 
of Vertue; ö ; | 
Which remains entire within, not omitting ber 
© Virganny. 2 Ga 
O Man the Machine of Boldeſt Nature! © 
Subject not to thy Mind the vaſt meaſures 25 the 
Earth; For tbe Plant of Truth is not upon Earth. 
Nor meaſure the Meaſures of the Sun, gathering 
together Canons; | 


He is moved by the Eternal Will of the Father, Hear the Voice of Fire. 


not for thy ſake. 


ever hy the impulſe of Neteſſity. 


| The Progreſfion of the Stars was not brought 


forth for thy ſake. 
etherial wide flight of Birds is not veracious, 


theſe are toys, wr”, , | 
The ſupports of gainful Cheats; fly thou 1 0 
If thou intend to open the Sacred Paradiſe of Piety 
Where Virtue, Wiſdom, and Equity, are aſſembled. 
For thy Veſſel the Beaſts of the Earth ſhall inhabit. 


DAMONS. RITES. 


The bourgeons, even all ill matter, are 
fitable and good, 
But theſe things I revolve in the recluſe Temples 
of my Mind, | | 


cious Air 3 
Or Fire unfigur d, a Voice iſſuing fortb̃e 
Or Fire abundant whizzing and winding out 

the Earth — 
But alſo to ſee a Horſe more glitering than Light. 
Or a 40 on | thy ] ſhoulders riding on a Horſe, 
| Fiery or adorned with Gold, or droeſted, 

Or ſhooting and ſtanding on | thy ] ſhoulders. 
If thou ſpeak often to me, thou alk ſee abſolutely 
| that whith is ſpoken : | 


Bulk, nor do the Stars ſhine : The light of the 
Moon ts covered, | | 
The Earth ftands not ſtill, but all things appear 

Thunder. | ons 
| Drooke not the DA Image of Nature; 
For thou muſt not behold theſe before thy Body 
be init icted. n 
When ſoothing Souls they always reduce them 
from theſe Myſteries. 
Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth ſpring 


479 nt Dogs. 

Which no true fign to mortal Man. 
Labour 'about the Hecatick Strophalus. 

Never change Barbarous Names; | 
'For there are Names in every Nation given from 
God, which have an unſpeakble power in Rates.” 
When thou | ſeeft a Sacred Fire without Form, 
Shining flaſhingly through the depths of the Wort, 


N 
= r 
* 
% » 
\N + 
: . * 


Let alone the ſwift Caurſe of the Moon: ſheruns 
4 - 


And the Diſſettions of Entrails- and Vittins all 


Theſe the Earth bewails, even to their Children. 


N perſwades there ara pure . | 


Extending the like Fire ſparklingly into the ſpas ., 


For then neither appears the Celeſtial concave | 


«& + a. — — 
— 


Of the more obſcure Paſſages in 


- K — 
—ͤ„— —— — ꝑ woe ee A — 
* 


Having ſerved the Body, to the ſame Order 


' Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſe- 


Fat, which proceeds from the 
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Seek thou the way of the Soul, whence or by 
robat Order. X 


12 which thou diſt flow. ; bu 
1 maift riſe up again; joyning Alion to Sa- 
cred Spee ] | 
He Mag: that are Followers of Zoroa- 


as alſo many others, hold, that 
n Soul is immortal; and deſ- 


* 


cended from above ro ſerve the Mortal * | 


that is, to operate therein for a certain time; 
to animate, and adorn it to her power; and 
then returns to the place from which ſhe came. 
nd whereas there ate many Manſions there for 
e Soul, one toholly bright, another wholly dari; 
others betwixt both partly bright, partly dark : 
The Soul being deſcended from that which 15 
wholly bright, into the Body, if ſhe perform her 
Office well, runs back into the fame place; but 
if not well, ſhe retires into worſe Manſions, ac: 
cording to the things which ſhe hath done in Life. 
The Oracle therefore ſaith, Seek thau the Soul 
Path, or the way by which the Soul floweth in. 
to thee, ot by what.courſe (viz. of Life) having 
performed thy Charge toward the Body, thou 
may ſt mount up to the ſame place from which 


thou didſt flow down, via. the, fame ik of 
the Soul, joyming Aion toSacredSpeech. By da 
cred be underſtands that which concerns 


Divine Worſhip, by Aer, Divine Rites. - 1 


Oracle therefore ſaith, that to this Exaltation of 
ſhip gg ta 7 TD 2 
Stoop not down, for a Precipice lies below on nie 

Eurtb, 


ven fleps ; beneath which 
Is the one of Necelſity.] * 3 * 


He calls the Deſcenſion into wickedneſs, and 
miſery, a Precipice; the Terreſtrial and Mor. 
'tal Body, the Earth : for by the Earth he un- 
derſtands mortal Nature, as by the Fire irequent- 
ly the Divine; by the Place with feven Ways, 


peech concerning Divine War- | 
ous Rit | 


if thou ſtoop * wholly to the 6 
A — ili rl — 


| fires, in regard of the Neceſſity which is Annex» 


ed to the Body. 

For thy Veſſel the Beafts of the Earth. ſhall Inhabit.} 
| * 

| The Tegel of thy Soul, that is this mortal Bo. 


dy, ſhall be inhabited by Worms and other vile 


tures. wh 
Enlarge not thou thy Deſtiny. 1 


Endeavour not to encreaſe thy Fate, or to do 


— | more than is given thee in charge, for thou wilt 


not be able. 


For nothing proceeds from the Paternel Priacipa- , 


tay imperfed. ] 


For from the Paternal Power, which is that 
of the Supream God, nothing proceedeth imper- 
tet, ſo as thou thy {elf mighteſt compleat itz 
e 

3 AS appears, in that tend to the Per- 
fection of is Univerſe. i | fy 


But the Paternal Mind accepts nat ber ill, 


Until ſhe go out of Oblivion, and pronounce a 


Word, Inſerting the remembrauce of the put 
paternal Symbol. ] CR ove 


The Patemal Mind, (viz. the Second God 
and ready maker of the Soul) admits not ber 
Will or Defire until ſhe come out of the Oblivi- 
on, which ſhe contracted by Connexion with the 
Bode y and until ſhe ſeal 2 certain word, or 
conceive in her thoughts a certain Speech, cal- 
ling to remembrance the Paternal Divine Sym- 
bol or Watch word; this is the purſuit of the 
5 which the Soul calling to remembrance 
ereby becomes molt acceptable to her Maker. 


Ir behoves thee to bole to the Light, and to the 


Beame of the Father: 

From whence there was ſent tothee a Soul endu- 
ed with much Mind.] 
ah Light and Splendor of the Father is that 
| 2 ofthe Soul which is circymlucid, from 
whence the Soul arrayed with much of the Mind 
was ſent hither, whetefoxe we mult haſten to re- 


turn to the ſame Light. 


Theſe the Earth bewails, even to their own 
Children. ] 


' Thoſe who haſten not to the Light, from 
which their Soul was ſent to them, the Earth or 
Mortal Nature bewails, for that they being ſent 


] 


hither to adorn her, not only not adom her, but 


alſo blemiſh themſelves by living wickedly 
moreover the wickedneſs of the Parents is tranf- 


he means / Fate de nt on the Planets, be- 


mitted to the Children, corrupted by them 


neath which there is ſeated a certain dire andi through ill Education. 


unalterable Neceſſity: The Oracle therefore ad- 
viſeth, that thou ſtoop not down towards the 
mortal Body, which being Werk to che 

ts, may be 
reckoned among thoſe things which are at 


The wngirders of the Soul, which give her breath- 
ing, are eaſie to be looſed. | 


The Reaſons which expell the Soul from 


our Arbitrement: for thou wilt be unhappy | Wickedneſs, and give her breathing, are eaſie 
OT > To 
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to be untied; and the Oblivion which keeps 

them, is eaſily put off. | 

In the fide of the finifter Bed there is a Fountain 
of Virtue: | . 

Which remains entire within, not emitting ber 
Virginity | | 


| 


In the left ſide of thy Bed, there is the Power 
or Fountain of Virtue, reſiding wholly within, 
and never caſting off her Virginity, or Nature 


void of Paſhon : for there is always in us the 


pores of Virtue without paſſion which cannot 
put off; although her. Energy or Activity 
may be interrupted : he faith the power of Vir- 
rue is placed on the left fide, becauſe her Aci - 
vity is ſeated on the right: By the Bed is meant 
end 40 of the Soul, ſubjeꝗ to her ſeveral Ha- 


The Sou! of Alan will, in a manner, claſp God to 


ber, ſhe i wholly drenched in Droinity, or reple- 


thinks well of her ſelf for it; as being a cauſe, 


elf, poſſeſling Life which cannot be takenaway Spirit of the 


and oy * ſtrictly zo her fel, ( who is her con 
tinual 


are united with Immortals in Man, ſo the Uni- 


ber ſelf. N 

Having _—_— Mortal, ſhe is wholly inebriated 
m Gad; R 

Rk boafts Harmony, in which the Mortal 


Body conſiſts. } 


The Humane Sou! will in a manner claſp God, 


fence) by reſembling him as much as 
we can poſſibly ; having nothing mortal within 


niſhed with Divine Goods; for though ſhe is 
fetter d to this mortal Body, yet ſhe gloriet in 
the Harmony ox Union in which the Mortal 

exiſts, that is, ſhe is not aſhamed of it, but 


and affording to the Univerſe, that, as Mortals. 


_ — 
2 


Deſie not the Spirit, nor deepen a Superficies 1 


The followers of Bee and Plato con- 
ceive the Soul to be a Subſtance not wholly ſepa- 
„ Body, ay mY inſeparate; but 
partly ſeparate, partly inſeparate; ſeparable po- 
tentially, but ever ſeparate aQtually.. For they 


aſſert three kinds of Forms, one wholly ſeparate 


from matter, the Superceleſtial Intelligences, an- 
other wholly inſeparable from Matter, having 
a Subſtance not ſubſiſtent by it ſelf but d 
dent on Matter; together with which Matter, 
which is ſometimes diſſol ved by reaſon of its na- 
ture 5 to Mutation, this kind of Soul is 
diſſolved alſo and periſheth: this kind they hold 
to be wholly irrational. Betwixttheſe they place 
a middle kind, the rational Soul, differing from 
the Superceleſtial Intelligences, for that it al- 
ways co exiſts with Matter; and from the irra- 
rational kind, for that it is not dependant on 
Matter; but, on the contrary, Matter is depen- 
dent on it, and it hath a proper ſubſtance poten- 
tially ſubſiſtent by it ſelf, it is alſo indivfible, 
as well as the ſuperceleſtial ' Intelligences, and 
performing ſome works in ſome manner allyed 
to theirs, being it ſelf alſo buſied in the know- 
ledge. and contemplation of Beings even unto 
the ſupreme God; and for this reaſon is incox- 
ruptible. This kind of Soul is always co exiſtent 


- 


with an Ethereał Body as its Vehiculum, which 


ſhe by continual approximation maketh alſo Im- 
mortal: neither is this her Vehiculam ina- 
nimate in it ſelf, but it is it. ſelf animated 
with the other ſpecies of the Soul, the irrational 
which the Wiſe call the Im 
ul) adorned with Phantaſie and Senſe, which 
ſeeth and hears. it ſelf whole through whole 
and is furniſhed with all the Senfes and with all 
the reſt of the irrational Faculties of the Soul. 
Thus by the principal Faculty of this Body, Phan- 
taſie, the rational Soul is continually joyned to 
ſuch a Body, and by ſuch a Body ſometimes the 
humane Soul is joyned with a mortal Body by a 


verſe is adorned with one Harmony. 
| "q 
Becauſe the Soul being a bright fire by the power 
of 15 Father, ; 
Remains Immortal, and is Miſtreſs of Life, | 
And Peljeſſerh many completiens of the cavities of 
the World. b 


The ſecond God, who firſt before all other 
ed trom the Father and ſupream 


1 2 uſe more noble Vehicles. Moreover, t 
he 
7 


ather, and his intellectua! Power, and the 
paternal Mind. He ſaith therefore, that the Soul 
Procreated by this power of the Father, is a bright 


fre, that is, a Divine and Intellectual Eflence 


and perfiſterh immortal throu 


the Divinity o 
its Eflence, and is Miſtreſs 


Eife, viz. of her 


from her , for, how can we be ſaid to be Ma- 
ſters of ſuch thin „as may be taken from us, 
ſeeing the uſe of then 
of thoſe-things which cannot be taken from us, 
we are abſolute Maſters : The Soul accerding 
to her own Eccfuity poſſes many Rooms itt the 
Receptacles of the World, or divers yams 
in the World, which according as ſhe hath led 
Life paſt is allotted to every one. | 


Seek Paradiſe. ] 


is only allowed vs? but 


certain affinity of Nature, the whole being in- 


folded in the whole enlivening Spirit of the Em- 


uy on. This Vehiculum it ſelf being of the nature 
of a Spirit. The Bæmons Souls differ not much 
from the humane, only they are more noble and 

cannot 
be mingled with corruptible Nature. Likewiſe 
the Souls of the Stars are much better than the 
Dæmom and uſe better Vehicles; are Bodies 
ſplendid by reaſon of the Sof the ope- 
rative faculty: Theſe Doctrines concerning the 
Soul the Magi, followers of Zoroafter, ſeem to 
have ufed long befote. Defile not this kind of 

Soul, ſaith the Oracle, nor | 

. a ſuperficies; he calls it ſuperſicies, not 
as if it had not à triple dimenſion, for it is a 
Body; but to ſignif its extraordinary Rarity ; 
nor make it become groſs by acceſſion of more 
matter to its Bulk: for this Spirit of the Soul 
8 if it declines too much towards 
the m "4 


„„ 
There is a room for the Image alſo in the circum- 
lucid place.] % 


The circumlucid Manſion of the Sul. 


being it felf vo 


Hecallsthe Image of the Soul chat part which 
id of irrational, is Joynd tothe 
; ratio 


age of the rational 


— 
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The Chaldach Oracles 


hath a part in the circumlucid Region; for the 
Soul never layeth down the Vehicle adherent to 
her. 


| Leave not the drofs of Matter on a Precipice. ] | 


He calls the Mortal Body the droſs.of Matter 
and exhorteth that we neglett it not being ill at- 
fected, but take care of it whilſt it is in this life, 
to preſerve it in Health as much as poſſible, and 
that it may be pure, and in all things elſe cor- 
reſpond with the Soul. , | 


| | . | 
Coney forth leſt going forth ſhe have ſome- 
thing. | ; 


Car 


Mortal Body, /eft orth thou incur ſome 


going 


danger, imply ing as much as to carry her forth 


beyond the Laws of Nature. 
thou extend the fiery Mind to the work of Pie- 
oh thou ſhalt 22 the fluxible 2404 


Extending up thy Divine Mind to the Exer. 

ciſe of Piety or to Religious Rites, and thou 

; preſerve the Mortal Body more found by 
performing theſe. 


Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth ſpring 
Terreftrial Dogs, 
Which no true gn to Mortal Man.] 
«16 ; 


e they er Barring, ems appar 
a ey are Sacrificing, ſome appari- 
mi the ſhape of Dogs, and ſeveral other Fi- 
gftres. Now the Oracle faith, that theſe ze out 
of the Receptacles of the Egrth, that is, out of 
the terreſtrial and morta y, and the irratio- 


nal Paſſions planted in it, which are not yet 


_ ſufficiently adorned with Reaſon; theſe are ap- 


itions of the Paſſions of the Soul in perform 
ing Divine Rites: meer appearances having no 
ſubſtance, and therefore zo: /ignifying any thing 
true. | 


Nature perſwadeth that Demons are pure; 
The bourgeons. even Mill matter, are profitable 
and good. | E | mm 


Nature or natural Reaſo r ee that De- 
mons are Sacred, and that all things proceeding 
from God, who is in himſelf good, are benefict- 
al ; and the very Noo age Fill Matter, or the 
forms dependent upon Matter are ſuch: alſo he 
calls Matter 77, not as to its ſubſtance, for how 
can the ſubſtance be bad, the bloomings whereof 
are beneficial and good? but for that it is ranked 
laſt among the ſubſtances, and is the leaſt parti. 
cipant of good, which. littlenels of good is here 
expreſt by the Word ill: now the Oracle n 

that if the bloomings of ill Matter, vig. of the 
laſt of ſubſtances are good, much more are the 
Dæmons ſuch, who are in an excellent Rank as, 
partaking of rational Nature and being not mix- 
ed with mortal Nature. 
The Furies are Stranglers of Men. ]]] 
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rational part, and depends upon the Vehicle cloſe, or reſtrain 
thereof: now he faith that this kind of Image 


not h e the Soul, out of the 


— — — 


and drive them from Vice and 
excite them to Vertue. e 


Let the immortal depth of the Soul be predomi- | 
nant; but all thy Eyes oh 
Extend quite upward. |] 


Let the divine depth of thy Soul govern and 
lift thou all thy Eyes or all thy knowing facul- 
ties zpward. 1 | 2 


0 Man, the Machine pf boldeſt Nature"! 


He calls Man the Machine of boldeſt Nature! 
becauſe he attempts great things. e 


If tbou ſpeak often to ne, thou ſhalt ſee abſolute- 
ly that which is ſpoken : and ry | 
For there neither appears the celeſtial concave bulk 


Nor to the Stars ſhine : the light of the Moon 16 
covered | * 


The Earth Aands not 
Thunder. 


The Oracle ſpeaks as from God to an initiated 
Perſon, If thou often ſpeak to me, or call me, bon 
halt ſee that which thou ſpeakeſt, viz. Me whom 
thou calleſt every where: for then thou ſhalt 
perceive nothing but Thunder all about, fire gli- 
ding up and down all over the World. 


Call not on the ſelf conſpicuousImoge of Nature.) 


Seek not to behold the ſelf ſeeing Image of 
Nature, viz. of the Nature of God, which is not 
viſible to our Eyes: but thoſe things which ap- 
pear to initiated Perſons, as Thunder,Lightning, 
and all elſe whatſoever, are only Symbols or 
Signs, not the Nature of God.. 3 3 


ſtill, but all things\appear 


| Ev a 41 
ery way to the unfaſhioned Soul ſtreich out the 
Reins of Fire. ] W / 


Draw unto thy ſelf every way the Reins of Fire, 
which appear to thee when thou art Sacrificing, 
with a fincere Soul; viz. a fimple, and not of 
various habits. - 


When thou ſeeft a Sacred Fire, without Em, 1651 
Shining flaſhingly through the depth of the World, 
Hear the voice of Fire] 3 


When thou beholdeſt the divine fre void of fi- 
gure brz Pry £ding up and down the I. 9 5 and 
graciouſly {miling, liſten to this Voice as bring 
ing a moſt perfect Praſcience. _ EF 


The. Paternal Mind bath implanted Symbols in 
Souls. J. 11 (1 -- n * 
The Paternal Mind, viz. the Sedulous Maker 

of the ſubſtance of the Soul, hath ingraſted Sym. 

bols or the Images of Intelligibles in Soule, by 
which every Soul poſſeſſeth in her ſelf tlie rea- 


ſons of 


Learn the Intelligible, for as much it ex1 ts be- 
yond the Mind.] 


Learn the Intelligible, becauſe it exiſts beyond 


thy Mind, vis. actually; for, tho the Images of 
| Intellectual 


cd. 


— 


* 
— 


PART — -- The Chaldaick biloſophy. | 


fett) and delrwered them over tothe ſecond | tay 
next him to rule and guide them: whence, if Intelleffual Power, nor in the Second God who 


any thing be brought forth by this God, and IS next him; or limiting his own Fire his own Di- 


intelleQual things are plamed in thee by the ] and have a habitude to Notions not tranſiently 
Maker of All; yet they are but potentially in | as the Soul. Ts > of 

thy Soul; but it behoves thee to have actually) - WIR 4 > BY I: 9 
the knowledge of the Intelligible. 10h Bow the World bath IntelleAual Guides in- 


| E 9-2. 1 Fexible, ; 
There's 4 certainlntelligible which it behoves thee 1. | | | 
to comprehend with the flower of thy Mind. | The moſt excellent of the Intelligible Spe- 


* en of thoſe which are brought down by 
The Supream God, who is perfectly One, is | the hmmortals in this Heaven, he calls the Is. 


not conceived after the ſame manner as other I tellectual Guides of the World, the Cory phæus 


things, but by the flower of the Mind, that is, | whom he conceives to be a God, which 15 the 


the Supream and Singular part of our Under- Second from the Father. The Oracle ſaying 
ſtandin | 4h I, that the World hath inflexible Guides, means that 
3 4 it is incorruptible. | 55 


{ 


For the Father perfected all things and delivered 


them over to the 


3 
EF 'of Mex batt | pp OT Nth ſnatched atuoy himſelf» 


Neither bath be ſhut up bis own Fire in bis In- 

* Erft. ] tellectual Pongs n 10 

The Father perſelled all things, viz. the Intel- Typ Farher bath made bimſelf exempt 0 

ligible Species, (for they are abſolute and G others; not including Wini — 15 own 
192 


formed after the likeneſs of Him, and the other ili or « * aaron om 
Intelligible 1 bo ow pon om che Su.] from all others; neither is it communicable to 
pream Father; This other God, Men efteem the | amy other, although it be loved of all: That 
Firſt, that is, they who think him the Maker - 


| , f he communicates not himſelf, is not out of 
of the World, to whom there is none Superiour. Envy, but only by reaſon of the Impoſſibility of 
the thing. | 


| fromthe K | CL? 
845 forakable Crnrfele being moved fo ar id. Tee Farber infuſeth not Fear but Perſuaſon] 


n | The Father makeen inprefſonof Fearybut in: 
He calls 7ynges the Intellectual Species which H.“ Teen or „ 
are 4 by the Father; they Hhemſclves alſo . r r. 9 hr Dorf 1 82 Ts 805 
being conceptive, and exciting Conceptions or = of W 1 loved of ali. 3 
Notions, by unſpeakable or unutterable Counſels: A 48 | 
by Motion here is underſtood Intellection, not 


Intelligent Nahe, do themſelves alſo underſtand 
rs, | ; 


Tranſition, but fimply the Habitude to Notions | Theſe Oractes of Zoxoaſter many Eminent Per. 


ſo as unſpeakablè Counſels is as much as unmo- | ſons have confirmed by Kr the like Opi- 
ved, for ſpeaking conſiſts in Motion; the mean- | ions, eſpecially the 
ing is this, That theſe Species are immoveable | toniſts? 
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Philoſophy. _ 


— The Chaldatch 
PSELLUS 
' HIS poppe 0 


EXPOSITION 
of the O RACLE S. 


There is a Room for the Image alſo 
in the Circumlucid place. | 

Mages, aden, with the Philoſophers, are 

thoſe things which are connatural to things 


more Excellent than themſelves, and are 
worſe than they; as the Mind is connatu- 


ral to God, and the Rational Soul to the Mind, 


and Nature to the Rational Soul, and the Body 
to Nature, and Matter to the Body: The Image 


of God is the Mind; of the Mind, the Rational 


Soul; of the Rational Soul, the Irrational; of 
the Irrational, Nature; of Nature, the Body; 
of the Body, Matter. Here the Cha/daizk Oracle 
calleth the Irrational Soul the Image of the Ra- 
tional, for it is connatural to it in Man, and yet 
worſe than it. It faith, moreover, that there is 
a part aſſigned to the Image in the-circulucid 
Region, that is to ſay, the Irrational Soul, which 
is the Image of the rational Soul, bein 2 
ed by Virtues in this Life, after the diflolution 
of the humane Life, aſcends to the place above 
the Moon, and receives its Lot in the Circumlu. 
cid place, that is, which ſhineth on every fide, 
and is ſplendid throughout; for the place be- 
neath the Moon is circumnebulous, that is, dark 


on every ſide: but the a partly Lucid,and | 
| 


E rk, that is, one right, the other 
alf dark; but the place above the Moon is 
circumlucid or bright 1 Now the 
Oracle faith, that the circumlucid Place, is not 
deſign d only for the rational Soul, but for its 
Image alſo, or the irrational Soul is deſtin'd to 


the cixcumlucid place, when as it comerh out of] 


the Body bright and pure, for the Græcian Do- 
Arine aſſerting the irrational Soul to be Immor- 
tal, alſo exalts it up to the Elements under the 
Moon; but the Cha/daick Oracle, it being pure 
and unanimous with the rational Soul, ſeats it 
in this circumlucid Region above the Moon. 
Theſe are the DoQrines of the CHaldæans. 


Leave not the Dregs of Matter on a Precipice.] 


By the Dregs of Matter, the Oracle underſtands 
the body of Man conſiſting of the four Elements, 
it ſpeaks to the Diſciple by way of Inſtruction 
and Exhortation, thus; not only raiſe up thy 
Soul to God, and procure that it may riſe above 
the confuſion of Life; but, if it be poſſible, leave 
not the Body wherewith thou art cloathed, (and 
which is Dregs of Matter, thar is, a thing neg- 
lected and rejected, the ſport of Matter) in rhe 
inferiour World: ſor this place, the Oracle calls 
a Precipice. Our Soul being darted down hither 


eth therefore, that we refine the Body (which 
he underſtands by the dregs of Matter) by di- 
vine, or that, being ſtripped, we raiſe it up to 
the Ether; or that we be exalted by God to a 
place Immaterial and Incorporeal, or Corpore- 
al but Ethereal or Caleſtial, which Elias the 
Ticbite attained; and, before him, Enoch, being 
Tranſlated from this Life into a more Divine 
Condition, not leaving the dregs of Marter, or 
their Body, in a Prccspice x the Precipice is, as 
we ſaid, the Terreſtrial Region. 


Bring not forth, leſt going forth ſhe have ſome 
thing.] 3 x 
This Oracle is recited by Plotinus in his Book 
of the Eduction of the irrational Soul; it is an 
excellent and tranſcendent Exhortation. Ir ad- 
viſeth, that a Man buſie not himſelf about the 
going forth of the Soul, nor take care how it ſhall 
55 out of the Body; but remit the Buſineſs of its 

iffolution to the courſe of Nature; for, Anx- 
iety and Sollicitude about the Solution of the 
Body, and the Eduction of the Soul out of it, 
draws away the Soul from better Cogitarions, 
and buſieth it in ſuch cares that the Soul cannot 
be pefectly purified ; for if Death come upon us 
at ſuch time as we are buſied about this Diſſo- 
lution, the Sonl goeth forth not quite free, but 
retaining ſomething of a Paſſionate Life. Paſſ- 
on the Chaldzan defines, a Man's ſollicitous 
thinking of Death; for we ought not to think 
of any thing, but of the more excellent illumi- 
nations; neither concerning theſe ought we to be 
ſollicitous: but reſigning our ſelves to the Ange- 
lical and Diviner Powers, which raiſe us up 
and ſhutting up all the Organs of Senſe in the 
Body and in the Soul alſo without diſtractive 
Cares and Sollicirudes, we muſt follow God 
who calls us. SN 5 S 

Some interpret this Oracle more ſimply ; 
Bring it not out leſt it go forth, having ſomethig;: : 
that is, Anticipate not thy natural Death, al- 
tho* thou be wholly given up to Philoſophy; 
for as yet thou haſt not a compleat Expiation; 
So that if the Soul paſs out of the Body by the 
way of EduQting, it will go forth retaining 
ſomething of Mortal Life: for if we Men are 
in the Body, as in a Priſon, (as Plato faith) 
certainly no Man can kill himſelf, but muſt ex- 
pect till God ſhall ſend a Neceſſity. 

Subjett not to thy Mind the vaſt Meaſures of 
1 he Ear. b, 3 
Tor the Plant 4 Truth is not 2 the Earth. 

Nor meaſure the Meaſures of t Sun, gather- 
ing together Canons : | 

He is moved by the Eternal Will of the Father, 
not for thy ſake. 

Let alone the ſwift courſe * the Moon : ſhe 
runs ever by the impulſe of Neceſſty. 

The Progreſſion of the Stars was not brought 
forth for thy ſake- 8 

The Atherial broad. ſooted flight of Birds is 
not voracious. | | 

And the Diſſeclions of Entrails and Victims, all 


POL Toys. 
e ſupports of gainful Cheats. Fly thou thoſe, 


| If thou intend to open the Sacred 9 of 
| Pieij. 


PART XIX. 


from Heaven, as from a ſublime place. It exhort- 


— 


— — 
PART XIX. 


— — 


"Its Challaich, Oracker, 


— 


Piety. Where Virtue, Wiſdom, and Equity are af- 
embled. ) 43A 


The CHaldæan withdraws the Diſciple from 
all Græcian Wiſdom, and teacheth him to ad- 
here only to God, Subjeft not (faith he) to thy 
Mind'the vaſt meaſures of the Earth , for the 
Plant of Truth is not on Earth; that is, enquire not 
ſollicitouſly into the vaſt Meaſures of the Earth, 
as Geographers uſe to do, Meaſuring the Earth; 
for the Seed of Truth is not in the Earth. Nor 
. meaſure the meaſures of the Sun, gathering tage. 

ther Canons; be is moved by the Eternal Will of 
the Father, not for thy ſake: That is, buſie not 
thy ſelf about the Motion and Doctrine of the 
Stars, for they move not for thy ſake, but are 


N moved according to the Will of 


Let alone the ſwift courſe of the Moon, ſhe 
runs ever by the e of Necelſity: That is, 
enquire not anxiouſly the rolling motion of the 


Moon,for ſhe runs not for thy ſake, but is 0 


pelled by a greater neceſſity. The Pragreſſion d 
the Stars was not brought ſorth for thy ſake; that 
is, the Leaders of the fixed Stais, and the Planets 
received not their Eſſence for thy ſake. The . 
thereal broad-footed flight of Birds is not veraci. 
ons; that is, the Art concerning Birds flying in 
the Air, called Augury, obſerving their Flight, 
Notes, and Pearching, is not true. By broad feet, 
he means the walking or pace of the Foot, in 
reſpect of the extention of the Toes in the skin. 
And the Diſſectlions of Entrails and J iclims, all 
theſe are Toys: that is, the Art of Sacrificing, 
which enquireth after future Events, as well by 
Victims, as by inſpeQtion into the Entrails of 
Sacrificed Beaſts, are meerly Toys. The ſupports 
of gainful Cheats : fly thou thoſe, that is, fraudu- 
lent acquiſitions of gain. thou intend to open 
the Sacred Paradiſe of Piety, where Virtue, Wif 
dom, and Equity are aſſembled. (Thou (faith he) 
who art under my Diſcipline, enquire not curi- 
oully after theſe things, if thou wouldſt that 
the Sacred Paradiſe of Piety be open to thee. 
The Sacred Paradiſe of Piety, according to the 
Chaldeans, is not that which the Book of Mo- 
fes deſcribes, but the Meadow of ſublimeſt Con. 
templations, in which there are ſeveral Trees of 
Vertues; and the W (or Trunk) of know- 
- ledge, of good and evil, that is, Dijudicative 
Prudence which diſtinguiſheth God from Evil; 
likewiſe, the Tree of Life, that is, the Plant of 
Divine Illumination, which bringeth forth to the 
Soul the fruit of a more holy and better life; 


in this Paradiſe, therefore, grow Vertue, Wiſ-| 
dom, and Equity; Vertue 1s one in General, 


but hath many Species; Wiſdom comprehend- 
eth within ir ſelf all the Vertues, which the Di- 
vine Mind pronounceth, as only unſpeakable. 


Seck thou the way of the Soul, "whence or by what 


Order 


Haumg ſerved the Body, to the ſame order from 


which thou didſt flow, 


Thou maiſt riſe up again; joyhing Attion to Sa. 


cred Speech.) 


Thar is, Seek the Origin of the Soul, from 
whence it was produced and ſerved the Body, 


[Exerciſe of Divine Rites, may reduce it to the 


initiates), the Soul by the 


— 


place whence it came. Uniting Aclion to Sa. 
cred Reaſon, is to be underſtood thus. Sacred 
Rea/or(or di ſcourſe)in us is the Intellectual Life, 
or rather the ſupream faculty of the Soul, which 


Mind; but this Sacred Reaſon cannot by its own 


and to the comprehenſion of Diyinity z the 
work of Piety leads it by the hand to God, by 
aſhſtance of Illuminations from thence : but the 
Chaldean by the Teleſtick Science, perfets (or 
power of Materials 
here on Earth. To this Sacred Reaſon, faith he, 
when thou haſt united Action, that is, joyned 
the work of Initiation to . Reaſon, or 
better Faculty of the Soul. | 
Our Theologiſt Gregory raiſeth the Soul to 
the more Divine things by Reaſon and Contem- 
plation: by Reaſon which is in us the beſt and 
moſt intellectual Faculty; by Contemplation, 
which is an Illumination coming from above: 


ungenerate Eſſence by Reaſon and Intellect. But 
the Cha/dean ſaith, that there is no other means 
for us to arrive at God, but by ſtrengthning the 
Vehiculum of the Soul by Material Rites; for 
it ſuppoſeth that the Soul is purified by Stones 
and Herbs, and Charms,and is rendred expedite 
for Aſſent. . 


Stoa 3 for a Precipice lies below on the 
arth. de 
Drawing through the Ladder which hath ſeven 

ſteps, beneath whith - N 
Is the Throne of Neceſfity. ) 


to God, that ſhe adhere only ro him with her 
whole Mind, and bend nut downwards, for there 
is a great Precipice betwixt God and the Earth 
which draweth Souls down the Ladder which 
hath ſeven Steps: The Ladder of ſeven Steps 
ſignifies the Or | 
tore the Soul decline, ſhe is carried to the Earth 
through the ſeven Orbs: but that Page thro? 
the ſeven Circles leads her as by ſo many ſteps 


| ro the Throne of Neceſſity, whither, when the 


Soul arriveth, ſhe is neceſſitated to Tuffer the 
terreſtrial World. 


Never change barbarous Names.) 


That is, there are certain Names among all 
Nations delivered to them by God, which have 
an unſpeakable Power in Divine Rites : change 
not theſe into the Greek Dialect; as Seraphim 
and Cherubin, and Michael and Gabriel: Theſe 
in the Hebrew Dialect have an unſpeakable Effi- 
cacy in Divine Rites; but changed into Greek 
Names, are ineffectual. | 


The World hath imtelleflual Guides inflexible. ) 


and call them (Co/mogogt) Guides of the World, 
for that they guide the World by provident Mo- 
tions: Theſe Powers the Oracles call Ni. 


and how Men cheriſhing and raiſing it up by the Suſtainers, as ſuſtaining the whole World. Un- 
| - | 1 er 


1 1 


the Oracle elſewhere ſtyles the Flower of the 


guidance. aſpire to the more ſublime Inſtitution, 


But P/ato affirms, that we may comprehend the 


"The Oracle zdviſeth, che Sotil which is nert 


of the leven Planets, if there- 


The Chaldeans aſſert Powers in the World. 


moveable 
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moveable implies theit ſetled Power; ſuſtentive, 
their Guardiar-ſhip z theſe Powers they deſign 
only ty the Cauſe and Immobility of the 
Worlds: There are alſo other Powers (ami; ) 
implacable, as being firm and not to be conver- 
rowards theſe inferiour things, and cauſe 
that Souls be never allured with ions. 


Labour about the Heeatine Strophalus, |] + 


The Hecatine Strophalus is a Golden Ball, in 
the midſt whereof is a Sapphire; they fold a- 
bout it a Leather · Thong; it is beſet all over with 
Characters: thus whipping it about, they made 
their Invocations : theſe they uſe to call Yynges, 
whether it be round or triangular, or any other 
Figure; and whilſt they are doing thus, they 

make Inſignificant or Bruitiſh Cries, and laſh the 

Ait with their Whips. The Oracle adviſeth tc 

the performance of theſe Rites or ſuch a Mori- 

on of the Strophalus, as having an expreſſible 
Power. It is called Hecatine, as being dedicated 

to Hecate: Hecate is a Goddeſs among the Hal. 

deans, having at her right fide the Fountain of 

Virtues. * | 


7 thou ſpeak often to me, thou ſhalt ſee abſo- 
- lately that whith is ſpoken. 
For then neither appears the Cele 


tial Concave 
Bulk, nor do the Stars ſhine; the ligbt. ef the Moon 

is covered, | : > 
The Earth ſtands not ſtill, but all things appear 


The Lion is one of the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiack, and is called the Houſe of the Sun, 


» whoſe Fonntain or the cauſe of his Lion-formed 


Conſtellation the Cha/dzars calls ativ]exor now 
he ſaith, that amidſt the Sacred Rites thou call 
this Fountain by its Name, thou ſhalt ſee no- 
thing elſe in Heaven but the apparition of a Li- 
on, neither will the Concaue Bu/k, or the Cir- 
cumference of Heaven appear to thee, neither 
ſhall the Stars ſhine, even the Moon her ſelf 
ſhall be covered, and all things ſhall be ſhaken, 
but this Lion having Fountain takes not a- 
way the Eſſence of thoſe, but their own predo- 


calleth him audacious Nature, as being buſied 
about excellent things, ſometimes meaſuring 
the Courſe of the Stars, ſometimes enquiring 
into the Orders of the ſupernaturl Powers ; con- 
templating alſo the things which are far above 
the Cceleltial Orb, and extending to diſcourſe 
82 God. For theſe endeavours of the 
Mind in Diſquiſition proceed from an audacions 
Nature: he calls it boldneſs, not by way of 
8 but to expreſs the forwardneſs of 
ature. £7 . 


In the ſide 4 the ſiniſter Hecate is a Forntain 
of much Hertue; which remains entire within, 
not emitting ber Virginity. ] | 


The Chaldeans eſteem Hecate a Goddeſs, ſeat- 
ed in the middle rank, and poſſeſſing as it were 
the Center of all the Pow ; In her right parts 
they place the Fountain of Souls, in her left, the 
rountain of Goods, or of Vertues; and they ſay, 
| that the Fountain of Souls is prompt to Propa- 
gations, but the Fountain of Vertues continues 
within the bounds of its own Eſſence, and is as 
4 Virgin incorrupted: this ſettledneſs and Immo- 
bility it receives from the power of the 
2 the Implacables, is girt with a Virgin- 
= | 


When thou ſeeſt a Sacred Fire wirhour Form 
— through the depths of the 
Mor 


Hear the Voice off Fire, ] 


The Oracle ſpeaks of Divine Light, ſeen by 
many Men, and adviſeth, That it any one' ſee 
ſuch a Light in ſome Figure and Form, he apply 
not his Mind to it, nor eſteem the Voice pro- 
cceeding from thence to be true; but if he ſee 
this without any Figure or Form he ſhall not be 
deceived - and whatſoever Queſtion he ſhall 
propoſe, the Anſwer will be moſt true, he calls 
this iwie Sacroſant, for that it is ſeen with a 
Beauty by Sacred Perſons, aud glides up and 
down pleaſantly and graciouſly through the 
Depths of the World. . LE 


% . 


minating Exiſtence hides their View. | Invoke not the ſelf conſpicuous Image of Native.) 
Every way to the unfaſhioned Soul, extend the| Aoſedie, Self inſpeflion, is, when the initiated 
* 10 of Fire. ] 2 Perſon (or he who performs Divine Rites ſeeth 


The Oracle calls the Soul r, that is 
without Form and Figure, or moſt ſimple, and 
moſt pure. Reins of Fire of ſuch a Soul are 
the expeditious activity of the Theurgick Life, 
which raiſeth up the Fiery Mind to the Divine 
Light: therefore by ſtretching the Reins of Fire 
to the inform Soul, he means, endeavour that 
all the Faculties conſiſting both in the Intellect, 
Cogitation, and Opinion, may receive Divine 
Illuminations ſuitable to themſelves. This is the 
meaning of ſtretch the Reins 4 Fire; but Na- 
ture uſeth to fail, and buſie it ſelf in the ſecond 
or worſe Life. 


Oh Man, the Machine of boldeſt Nature] 
Man is called a Machine as being framed b 


(tho Divine Lights: but if he who orders the 


Rites ſeeth an Apparition, this, in reſpect of the 
initiated Perſon is £r6z1je, /uper-inſpettion.The 
Image which is evocated at Sacred Kites, mult 
be Intelligible and wholly feperate from Bodies: 
But the Form or Image of Nature is not every 
way intelligible : for Nature is for the moſt 
part an Adminiſtrative Faculty. Call not, ſaith he, 
in the Rites the ſelf-conſpicuous Image of Nature; 
for it will bring thee nothing along with it but 
only a crowd of the tour Natural Elements. 


Nature perſt wades har Demons are pures 


The bourgeons even of ill matter are profitable 
and good. + | 


that being called before her preſence there flow- 


. God with unſpeakable Art: The Oracle likewiſe 


eth in a great Company of Damons'and many 
a | | Dzmonious 


Not that Nature her ſelf perſwades this, but 


— SS. 
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The Challaick,Oracles, 


Dæmonius forms of ſeveral ſhapes appear raiſed | Soul, the Beaſts of the Farth are the Dæmons 


up out of all the Elements, compounded and 

from all the parts of the Lunar Courſe, 

many times appearing pleaſant and Fact 

ous, they make ſhew of an Apparition of ſome 
good to the initiated Perſon. 


The Seal of Man will in a manner claſp God to 
. | 

Hain mtv Mortal ſhe is wholly inebriated 
rom 

For ſhe boaſts Harmony, in which the mortal body 
exiſts. 5 | e 


He faith that the Soul forcerh, (for that is the 
meaning of d,) the Divine Fire into her ſelf, 
through Immortality and Purity, for then ſhe is 


wholly inebriated, that is, ſhe is repleniſhed with | render the Soul 3 


the more excellent Life and Illumination, and 
exiſts as it were out of her ſelf: the Ora- 
cle ſaith to her, boaſt of Harmony; that is, Glo- 
Ty in the obſcure and unintelligible Harmony by 


- which thou art tied together in Arithmetical and 


Muſical Proportions: for under this unintelligible 
Harmony even the Mortal and compounded Bo- 
dy is compoſed, having its compoſitions derived 
rot thence. 


Let the Immortal depth of the Soul be predomi- 
nant, but all thy Eyes 


Extend upward. 


The depth of the Soul is her three-fold pow- 
ers; the inellectual, the intelligent, the opiniona- 
tive. Her Eyes ate the three-fold cognoſcitive 
operations of theſe, for the Eye is the Symbol 
of Knowledge, as Life is of x Open 
thereſore, faith he, the immortal depth of the 
Soul, and extend thy cogniſcitive Powers up- 
wards, and even thy own ſelf (to uſe our own Ex- 
preſſion) transfer to the Lord. | 


Defile not the Spirit, nor deep not a Superſicies. 


The Chaldæans Cloath the Soul with two 
Garments: one they call Spiritual, woven for it 


by the ſenſible World; the other Luci-form, te- 
nui us and intangible, which is here termed Su- 


perficies : Defile not, faith he, the Spiritual Gar- 
ment of thy Soul with impurity; neither cauſe 
its Superficies to grow deep by certain material 
additions : but preſerve both in their own Na- 
tures, one pure, the other undipt. 


Seek Paradiſe. ] 


The Chaldaick Paradiſe is the whole Chorus 
of Divine Powers about the Father, and the fiery 
Beauties of the creative Fountains: The open- 


ing thereof by Piety is the participation of the 


Goods ; the flaming Sword is the implacable 
Power which withitands thoſe that approach it 
unworthily ; to ſuch Perſons it is ſhut, for they 


are not — of its felicity. To the Pious it 


is open: To this place tend all the Theurgick 


Vertues. 
This Veſſel the Beaſtref the Earth ſhall inbabit. 
The Veſſel is the compounded mixture of the 


which rove about the Earth: our liie therefore 
being full of Paſſions ſhall be inhabired by ſuch 
Beaſts: for ſuch kinds are eſſentiated in Paſſions, 
and have a material Seat and Order. Where 
fore ſuch as are addicted to Paſſions are glued 
to them by aſſimilation, for they attract what 
. 1 them, having a motive · faculty from the 
ons. / 


If thou extend the fiery Mind to the work of 
Pier, thou ſhalt preſerve the fluxible Body.] 


That is, If thou extend thy illuminated Mind 
upwards, and the work of fire to the works of 
Piety, (the works of Piety, with the Cha/deans, 
are the Methods of GS thou ſhalt not only 

iſhable by Paſhons, but 
ſhalt alſo preſerve thy the more healthful; 
for this ordinarily is the clic of Divine Blu- 
minations, vig. to conſume the Matter of the 
Body, and to eſtabliſh Health, that it be not ſei- 
zed either by Paſſion or Diſeaſes. 


Certainly out of the Cavities of the Earth ſpri 
terreſtrial A y ſp K 


[Which ſhew no true ſign to mortal Man.] 


The Speech is of material Dæmons: Theſe 
he calls Dogs, for that they are Executioners of 
Souls; Terreſtrial, for that they fall from Hea- 
ven, and are rolled about the Earth. Theſe, ſaith 
he, being removed far from the Beatitude of Di- 
vine Lite, and deſtitute of IntelleQtual Contem- 
plation, cannot pre-fignifie Futures; whence all 
that they ſay or ſhow is falſe, and not ſolid : for 
they know Beings loge, by their out-fides ; 
but, that which knoweth figures wes, parti- 
cularly, uſeth Notions indiviſible and not figured 


For the Father perfelled all things, and deliver d 
them over to the ſecond 


The firſt Father of the Triad, having made the 
Univerſal Frame deliver'd it over to the Mind; 
which Mind the whole Race of Mankind (be- 
ing ignorant of the paternal Excellency) call the 
firſt God: but our DoQtrine holds the contrary, 
vig. that the firſt Mind, the Son of the Great 
Father, made and perfected every Creature; for 
the Father, in the Book of Moſes, declareth to 
the Son the Idæa of the production of Crea- 


tures, but the Son himſelf is the Maker of the 


Week | 
Furies or Stranglers of Men. | 


(Areyoye? dyymuou) The reduQtive Angels re- 
duce Souls to them, drawing them from gene- 
ral things; but the Furies (Toa) being the Tor- 
mentors of the Natures which are diſperſed, and 
enviours of humane Souls, entangle them in ma- 
terial Paſſions; and as it were ſtrangle them: 
and not only torture ſuch as are full of Paſſions, 
but even thoſe that are converted towards the 
immaterial Eſſence, for theſe alſo coming into 
Matter and into Generation, ſtand in need of 
ſuch purification; for we ſee many Perſons even 
of thoſe who live holily and purely, fall into 
unexpected Miſeries. 

422 The 


Mind, which all Nations of Men call the fiſt.] 
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The Paternal Mind bath implanted Symbols in 
Souls. | 


As the Moſaick Book faith, that Man was 
formed after the Image of God; ſo the Chaldæun 
Aith, that the Maker and Father af the World 
ſowed Symbols of his Eſſence in the Souls thereof. 
For out of the parernal Seed, not only Souls, 
but all ſuperiour Orders {prung. 
corporeal ſubſtances there is one kind of figns, 
viz. incorporeal, and individual; in the World, 
there are other Signs and Symbols, the uuſpeak- 
able properties of God, which are far more Ex- 
cellent than the Vertues themſeves. 


The Souls of thoſe who quit the Body violently are 
moſt pute. | | 


Whoſoever ſhall take this ſaying rightly, will 
find that it contradicts not, our Doctrine; for 
the Crowned Martyrs who in time of perſecuti- 
on leave their Bodies by a violent End, purifie 
and perfect their Souls: bur this is not that 
which the Chaldæan means. He praiſeth all vio- 
lent Death, becauſe the Soul, which leaveth the 
Body with Trouble, abhors this Life, and hateth 
converſation with the Body, and, rejoycing, fly- 
eth up to the things above; but thoſe Souls 
which forſake this Life, their Bodies being na- 


* 


turally diſſolved by ſickneſs, do regret its wy 


penſion and inclination to the Body. 


Becauſe the Soul being abright Fire,by the Power 
of the Father LY 9 70 
Remains immortal, and is Miſtreſs of Life, 


And poſſeſſeth many Completions of the Cavities | 


of the World. |] 


The Soul being an immaterial and incor- 


eal Fire, exempt from ail compounds, and 
om the material Body, is immortal; for no- 
thing material or dark is commixed with her, 
neither is ſhe compounded,ſo as that ſhe may be 
reſolved into thoſe things of which ſhe conſiſts; 
but ſhe is the Miſtreſs of Life, enlightning the 


Dead with Life, ſhe hath the Complements of 


many Receſſes, that is, ſuſceptive of the Govern- 
ment of Matter, for ſhe is enabled according to 
her difterentVertues to dwell in different Zones 


of the World. ET Sr 
The Father infuſeth not Fear, but inſtead of per- 
ſoaſion. \ 1 755 —_ 


That is, the Divine Nature is not ſtern and 
fall of Indignation,but ſweet and calm; whence 
it doth not cauſe Fear in theNatures ſubjected to 
it, but attracts all things by per /waſion and gra- 
ciouſneſs; for if it were formidable and minaci 

sous, every Order of Beings would have been dil- 
ſolved; none of them being able to endure his 
Power. And this Doctrine, is in part eſteemed 
true amongſt us, for God is a Light, and a Fire 
conſuming the wicked; The Menaces and af. 


frightings of God are the Intermiſſion of the 


Divine Goodneſs towards us, by reaſon of our 
ill management of our Affairs. 


But in In- | 


LG 


8 


8 
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The Father hath ſnatched away himſelf : 5 


Neither hath be ſhut up bis own fire in his Inge. 
lecluu] fire. ]- Aer fir 2 hi ver 


The meaning cf which Oracle, is this, The 
God of ali things, who is alſo 2 Father, 
hath made himſelf Incomprehenſible, not only 
to the firſt and ſecond Natures, and to our Soul 
but even to his own Power; for the Father, faith 
| he, hath inatch'd himſelf away from every Na- 

ture: But this Doctrine is not Orthodox; for 
with us the Father is known in the Son, as the 
Son in the Father, and the Son is the Definition 
7 4 Father, and the Divine ſupernatural 
Aren | . | 


For the intelligible rs ſometbinng tohich it behoves 


thee to comprehend with the flowtr of [the mind 


TheSoul hath a power correſpondent toeve- 

ry thing that is conceivable by the Mind; As to 
nſibles, Senſe z to Cogitables, Cogitation to 
Intelligibles, Mind. Now the Chaldæan ſaith. © 
that although God is an Intelligible, yet he 15 
not Comprehenſible by the Mind, but only by 
the Flower of the Mind. The Flower of the Mind 
is the (ia ſingular power of the Soul: ſince 
therefore, God is properly one, endeavour not 
to comprehend him by the Mind, but by the ſin- 
gular power : for that which is firſt onè, can on- 
ly be apprehended by that which is one in us, 
and not either by cogitation or Mind. | 


The wungirders.of the Soul which give ber 
breathing are eafie to be looſed. | rh | 


Leſt any one ſhould ſay, I would free my Soul 
from my Body, but I cannot; the Oracle tells 
us, that the Powers, which 2h4uft tbe Soul out of 
the natural Body, and give her breathing, as it 
were, from the toil and trouble of the Body, 
are eaſily /ooſed; that is, theſe Faculties are free 
and not reſtrained by any Nature, and able to ſet 
the wy at Liberty generouſly from corporeal 

Onds. a a e 


It behooves thee 10 haſten to the Light, and 78 the 
Beams of the Father, OR 
From whence was fent to thee a Soul cloathed with 
much Mind. | Bey. af 


Seeing that the Soul hath not its Being from 
Seed, neither conſiſts of © corporeal mixtures 
but had its Eſſence from God above; therefore 
ſhe ought to turn towards Him, and to make 
her return to the Divine Light: for ſhe came 
down cloathed with much Mind, that is, ſhe was 
furniſhed by the Maker and Father, with many 

Remembrances of the Divine ſayings, when ſhe 
came hither, whence ſhe ſhould endeavour to 


return by the ſame Remembrances, 


All things are produced out of one Fire, ] 


This is a true Doctrine, conformable to our 
Religion; for all Beings, as well intelligible, as 
ſenſible, received their Eſſence from God above, 

and are converted to God alone; thoſe which 
have Being only Eſſentially; thoſe which — . 
. , ing 
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Set 


— 


Being and Liſe, Eſſentially and Vitally; thoſe 
which have Being, and Life and Mind, Eſſenti- 

ally, and Vitally, and Intel lectually. From One 
therefore all things came, and to One is their re- 
turn: This Oracle is not to be condemned, but 
is full of our DoQtrine. ä 


hat the Mind ſpeaks, it ſpeaks by Intellefion:} 


When (faith he) thou fhalt hear an articu- 
late Voice, Thundering from above out of Hea-' 
ven, think not that the Angel or God who ſends 
forth that Voice, did articulate it after our man- 
ner Enunciatively.; but that He, according to his 


own Nature, conceived it only inarticulately -- 


but thou, according to thy own Impotence, hear- 
eſt the Notion ſyllabically and enunriatively. 
For as God heareth our Voice not vocally,” fo 
Man receiveth the Notions of God vocally, eve- 
ry one according to the operation of his Na ture. 
Theſe the Earth bewails, even to their Children.) 


It is meant of Azheiſts, that God extends his 
Vengeance even to their Poſterity for the Ora- 
cle, to expreſs the Torments which they fhall re. 
ceive under the Earth, faith, I horolt beneath for 
them: that is, the Place under the Earth bellows 
to them, and roareth like a Lion. Whence Pro- 
_ clus alſo ſaith, The compoſition of Souls that are 
of Affinity with one another, is of like Nature 
and thoſe which are net yet looked from the 
Bands of Nature, are entangled and detained b 
like Paſſions. Theſe therefore muſt fulfil a 
Puniſhments, and ſince by Natural Affinĩty they 
are infected with Pollutions, muſt again be 
cleanſed from them. 22 wa 


Enlarge not thy Deſtiny, 7 


The wiſeſt of the Greeks» call Nature or ra- 
ther the Completion of the Illuminations which 
the Nature of Beings receiveth (4paguimv) Fate. 
Providence is an immediate Beneficence from 


God. But Fate is that which Governs all our! 


Affairs, by the concatenation of Beings. We are 
Subjects to Providence, when we att Intel lectu- 
ally ; to Fate, when Corporeally. Encreaſe not 
therefore, ſaich he, thy Fate, nor endeayour to 
Jurmount it, but commit thy {elf wholly to the 


Government of God. 


For nothing proceeds from the paternal Princi- 
pality imperfett- ] e : 
The Father (faith he) produceth all things 

perfect and ſelf. ſufficient according to their Or- 
der, but the Imbecillity and Remiſſion of the 
things produced ſometimes cauſeth a Defect and 
Imperfection, hut the Father calleth back again 
that defect to Perfection; and converts it to its 
Self ſufficience. Like this, is that which James 
the Brother of our Lord pronounceth in the be 
ginning of his Epiſtle, Every perfect Gift cometh 
down Fon above, from the Folber of Lights. For 
nothing proceeds Imperfect from the Perfect, and 
eſpecially when we chance to be ready to receive 
that which is primarily diſtilled from him. 
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come forth. | 


The Paternal Mind doth not admit the Im- 
pulſions of the defires of theSoul. before ſhe hath 
excluded the forgetfulneſs of the Ricbes which 
{he received from the moſt bountiful Father, and 
called. back to her Memory the Sacred Watch- 
words which fhe received trom him, and pro- 
nounce the good Speech imprinting in her re- 
membrance the Symfols of che Father who begot 
her. For the Soul conſiſts of Sacred Words and 
Divine Symbols, of which thoſe proceed from 
the Sacred Species, theſe from the Divine Mo- 
nads; and we are (&xorts Images of the Sacred 
Eſſences, hut (*y4awele) Statues of the unknown 
Symbols. Moreover we muſt know that every 
Soul differs from another Soul [peoifically, and 
that there are as ſeveral Species of Souls as 
there are Souls. : 


| j 3 
But the Paternal Mind accepts ber not until ſhe 


When thou ſceſt the Terref r1al Demon approach, 
Sacrifice the Stone M Meute, 40 ſing\nboch ton. | 


The. Dæmons that are near the Earth are by 
Nature lying, as being tar oft from the Divine 
knowledge, and filled with dark Matter. .Now 
if you would have any true diſcourſe from-theſe, 

prepare an Altar, and Sacrifice the Stone Mniſu- 
is: this Stone hath the power of evocating the 
other greater Dzmon, who, inviſibly approach- 
ing to the matkrial Damon, will pronounce the 
true ſolution of demands, which he tranſmits to 
the demandant. The Oracle joyneth the evoca- 
tive Name with the Sacrificing of the Stone. 
The Chaldeans aſſett ſome Dæmons good, others 
ill; hut our Religion detines them to be all ill, 
as having by a premeditated defettion exchanged 


| good for ill. 


Learn the Intelligible, forafh much as it exiſts be- 
yond the Mind.. 8. 


For though all things are comprehended by 
the Mind, yer God the firſt Intelligible exi 

without or beyond the Mind. This without you 
muſt not underſtand diſtantially, nor according 
to intellectual alternity; but according. to the in- 
telligible exceſs alone, and the propriery of the 
exiſtence, it being without, or we" all Mind, 


| whereby the ſupereſſential is manifeſted. For 


the firſt intelligible Mind is Eſſence, beyond 
which is the Self-intelligible. Befides theſe is 
God, who is beyond the Intelligible, and Self in- 
telligible: for we aſſert the Divinity. to be nei- 
ther intelligible nor ſelf-intelligible, it being 
more excellent than all Speech and Notion, ſo as 
that it is wholly unintelligible, and unexpreſſible, 
and more to be Honoured by Silence, than Re- 
verenced by wonderful Fxpreſſions. For it is 
more Sublime than to'be Reverenced, Spoken, 
and Conceived. 
Intelligent Fynges do themſelves alſo underſtand 
from the Father, e : 
By 22 Counſels being moved ſo as to un. 


der ſtand. 


Fynges are certain (Vertues or) Powers, ho 
| — : 


— * 
r 3 „„ * >... 


_—_ The Chaldaick Oraces, PART NIX. ] 


— 


the Paternal ch, conſiſting of three Triads.| | Katt ipdnicay i avry » 7" ag.] 
"Theſe — according to the FPaternal] Pethaps ()))) * 
Mind, which containeth their Cauſe ſolely in | —ipdrnoay oy auth 


„ ow the, Counldly.cf the Father inn Hey gerd coeln rc, & 5 coavppr dreinge. 
regard of their intelligible Sublimity, are not Tegys fir eie, u & dt whey) 
vocal; but the Intellectual Marks of abſtract read . * : 4 
things, though underſtood by Secondaries (orf Ke? Try) awy3r,} 
. 
and as it were a om Intelligible Pro- lf www 3 
lations. For as the Conceptions of Souls, they The NN ke cui 76 Thrre' 
underſtand Intellectual Orders, yet underſtand Eder Zed 
them as Immutable: So the Ae of the Intelle-[ mould be rs > e | 
.Qtuals underſtanding the Intellectual Signs, un- 1 


derſtand them as not a vocal ſubſiſting in un- „Ade . Tyne duuejis avec 
* N Proclus reads dude in Theolog. 
Bos . nATHP KAI NOTE. 
: * Eæuny 6 rarię ; d oy A.] 
CO NI ECTuRE S e eee 
Upon the Greek Text of the | i pod _ iy woe” 


O R A C L E 8. „nn — 


. adrięp, 3 t i. (perhaps xn ere) 
| H O it was that rendred theſe Oracles | ©, 7 2 carr 

in Greek is (as we faid) uncertain! piſti Lead 28 K 
mich more certain is it that they were all cm 


ed in Hexameter Verſe: though they are 3 5 ub Un melleps d 3 
— cited indiſtinaly and — tly b- Pa- At- Hu you 208. 
tricius, Teeming wholly Irreconciſcatle with Po. Ln orange] icrygey + and afterwards, Tant 
etick Numbers; yet that the ter part of deer N Abch⁰ν. 
them are Hexameters, none can den; and who- Miri det Ta neleys rod, vpac we giy- 


ſoever ſhall look more cautiouſly upon thereſt, ' , 9 
will find Prints enough, by which they may be res.. 
traced and demonſtrated to have been o the Midi rde . aellegr, Gr. 
ſame kind, though confounded in the manner EN N vod meleuty vc dba. 
of Citations, ſometimes by the Authors out of Perhaps, ———tx« m rody mend yd 
which Patricius took them, ſometimes by Pa- *EvdÞver rd, (pt) anydis 7 a. 
tricius himſelf, who was far more diligent to od z & du, wi d xrgorey] 
Collett and Digeſt, than Curious to Diſtinguiſh Diſtinguiſh, 
them, or to regard their Numbers: which De- | | mu & dl | 
te& we ſhall endeavour, in ſome meaſure, to| Tidy zi, 1 mor it ur xdlaxrces 
ſupply. | *Egyorg, tact vige— 
u Ax, a rA, TAI TIA z. |Ditingui,* x] 
2 D MP xaTixe Te vorre, 
Owns ard]em\ Moves 877. "Y = 

The latter of the Hexameter. 52x N | 

r lex words Su. as is that alſo which imme] N O T 2, NOH T A, KAI NOEPA, 


diately foll ＋ 73 | 32 LE. 
: Tere [bei] words, & Io Mrd. * NES $7 yours A xvelt vader. ] 
aud the next, 


| ——aude [8] ohg 750 ehe, That] o 416 be, n von 
which follows. is cited again by it ſelf after "Wig NY 3 
Ke T7 xvCreves) e 120 85 | | 

This ſeems to be a looſe Citation of two ſeve Oder Ns —_— . 1 
ral Hemiſtichs, with reference to the Phraſe | pjginguith, © yes Neu 6 x60pas TExpiTH6 ela. ] 
(infinitively) not to the Verſe. | . 

Agi dene Tunotus n J n ds] Texvirus vel 

Read, perhaps, | 


* 


: BR. T dy | Eg. 
*Aexn Tor rden & rictos, nds 5 Tags. - 2 3 e &v Nu. ] 
Ov N Hiafy aride, Y dn adyre 4767-1 Read and diſtinguiſh, 
pro. ] H 50 Al, 03v Viv, xdxave voncty 
The Verſe requires drr irh, "Ns T1 ved, 8 xavo vonoſs* kes 38 d | 
1 Ele rela 38 &, ves dess. "Appipars N dra vote ge lçο, Touator, 
ore, 


Ou J x88 eder vod m3 vouTy Creivo, 
And vis Tarat Tani gaoyi, maria wilgeop 
Tale 


Eic Tela 38 "Is dt welleys. 


oe 


"The 7 ae Oracker. 


13 — 


wu T7 order 


xe I Tere vonoes. 

hu" et gy vip, xd vThes 

G ribòc, N 497% Emir eopoy 5 5 
coiſa 


158 Jude d nn 

Oges ud m3 vouny, ime vie tf d v wagt 
And preſently, after 
. — V 0 W rent, Y 2 yourly 


Ou N yoes d 


IT TT ES, IAEAL APXATL 


Tex why” e A: 
Diſtinguiſh, | wr, 
— if diu alruot payrels 


Kbogeorss — „ off Aeris las, 


Te« 
F % wallets ihjoltare') 
cited elſewhere by Patriciur clearly, without 
[al & eurdaleras nd vel, Nl nat” d- 
alw Zolw, ns fe E,ä xx] which be 
long to ſome other place," 
'EE us porToy]ar.] 


Diſti 8 u 111 1 k 
ee Ane, 
pi xbows D gupart, of de bhv 
Tlaigc anus, oulweoy roy 0% al. 
Lead err liua. ws 
Diſtinguiſh, - 
— 


AegrToubwa meds 4 Aer xesvu. 
dαιν 


AextYνν idkes mewry led 2 
Ab re dαανν @nyn. 


k K ATH, ETNOXEIS, TAE TAXI 


Ex aure 55 dee dd. 
Diſtinguiſh.— &ueiXiK]ob Ts keeguvot, 

Kat pnrnes Ne xixFor TeupeſyiG Ae 

Tld]egyurs EAG Y vitCuros avefs 4r3 , 


H 3 e TVEULA, eee Tueloy rule. 
O Y N Cb. 
iſh, 
ns Euctrue xv 95 Sia Tots  Euro800m 
1 een wvess wkya Sure do. 
A » pgoverr. | 
Diſtingui 


Ae it | e3s. d pH 38 daddy, 

Kear@ injybvO. 

| Ilayloiad©&- 6 Bdaage-) 
iſh, 

oo, c u prend, un en- 
golla 

'Epumvelors * "xl oe, 


"Orr Nxj. ] 

Pletho, "Ore. 
Mila 5 meeurds ele. 
Dime. 9 3 8 
Tyxa , 1705 valo, Srepoduyion Te raiſe. 
MJ gvoces $extdae 

Proclus in Theol 5 

MJ quoi ige, eluate hor Jrouen Th; v. 
What follows under the Title of OTP AN OE 


is very confuſed, the ſame Fragments being 
often repeated. 


Diſti 


n ritagndir 


TX, x aua, AN OP O. 


| Moſt of theſe are perfect, deins put _y 


Pletho and P/ellus- 
Ailze o0 duxis 3870, 06 3 1 Tive vr I 


Eayuci]e Hi] oas * Pleths ) em Tek tw d 3 


£ppung 


glad itte.) 
| Ad, &. 


The reſt may be corrected by the Edition of 
Pletho and Pſellus. | 
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